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From  Ths  SpntAtor.     |  many  regions   he   had   to   pass  througb   ia 
LIVINOSTONE'S  TRAVELS  IN  SOUTH       effecting  his  diacoMrie*.     In  it  literary  point 
AFRICA. •  Lf  ^jp„^   [jg   (jouij   not   without   so   long   a 

This  long-looked  for  narrative  of  African  ^^j^^^  1,^,3  mtmei  no  much  of  African  at- 
tra^els  and  discovery  will  not  disappoint  ei-  ^j^sphere  an  it  were  into  hia  accounts  of  what 
pectaUon.  Greater  skill  in  the  arrangepent  ^^  ^bserred  and  did ;  a  pecuUerity  which  we 
of  the  three  leading  divisions  of  the  work,  ao  j^^^^  ^^.  noticed  before  in  a  traveller, 
as  to  present  the  travela  in  three  distinct  |  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^n  extent.  The  blaze  and 
parts  like  the  acts  of  a  drama,  would  have  ^^^^^  ^f  t^e  desert— the  incr^ng  rich- 
facilitated  the  reader's  grasp  of  the  whole  ^^^  ^^  vegetation  and  plenti fulness  of  water 
story  at  the  outset;  since  there  ia.in  the  first.  ^^^^^  advance  towards  the  Equator,  till  rank 
place  the  author's  residence  a*  a  medical  mis-  ^^_  almost  impenetrable  forests,  with  inun- 
sibnary  in  the  country  beyond  the  Cape  set-  ji^jions  in  the  rainy  season  and  swamps  after- 
tlemenls,  his  exploration  of  the  desert,  his  ^^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  traveller  too  much  of  those 
discovery  of  Lake  Ngami  and  the  Zambesi;  1  ^^^  things— the  strange  and  various  nni- 
secondly,  hia  journey  from  the  Zambesi  (start-  i^jntig^and  more  important  still,  the  mental 
ing  in  about  18°  South  Latitude  and  24°  ,  .^^  j^^j^^,  ^j^^^^pter  of  the  various  peoples- 
West  longitude)  to  Loanda  on  the  Atlantic  .^^.^  ^^^  presented  to  the  reader,  not  as  some- 
and  back;  finally,a  similar  journey  Eastward  ^^^^  surprising  from  a  novice,  but  as  matters 
to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Greater  ■  ^-^^^  constitute  quite  the  ordinary  state  of 
practice  in  composition  would  often  have  ,  ,i,bg8.  The  difference  between  Dr.  Living- 
transferred  the  genera!  observations  on  geo- 1  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^'^^y  ^^i^^^  travellers,  and  not  bad 
graphy,  natural  history,  and  native  character,  |jj^ei|e„  either,  is  the  difference  of  an  old 
to  the  close  of  the  respective  sections,  instead  :  ,.ipetienced  guide,  who  has  all  at  his  fingers'- 
of  intermiiing  them  with  the  narrative.  Oc-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  smart  3-oung  valet-de-place,' . 
caaionally.  greater  clearness  might  be  deair-  ^y^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^■^^^g  ^jtjj  ^„jg  method  and 
able  as  regards  some  scientific  expositions,  ,  ^^j^  ^jy^  ^^^^  fluency,  but  whose  actual 
But,  taken  altogether,  the  book  is  original,  imowledge  is  not  much  deeper  than  the  toui> 
attractive,  and  important,  with  an  operating    j^^,^  ^^^_ 

though  not  prominent  judgment,  which  prev-  |  ,j.^^  discoveries  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  as  re- 
ents  the  author  from  dwelbng  upon  his  early  ^^^^  extent,  exceed  those  of  any  modem 
travels  in  the  Cape  colony  or  the  explored  [and-traveller.  If  the  reader  will  take  up  a 
regions  beyond  it.  Enough  of  this  is  given, .  jonj^oQ  ^ap  of  Africa,  he  will  obperve  the 
but  no  more  than  is  needful  to  see  tbe  ex-  p^jj^g^ggu  settlement  of  Loandn,  on  the 
perience  and  connections  Dr.  Livingstone  j  ^^antig  coast,  in  about  9  degrees  of  South 
acquired  as  a  medical  misslonyy  and  traveller  latitude,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the, con- 
in  the  country  of  the  Bechuanas,  Bushmen, '  jiuent,  tiie  mouths  of  the  Quilimane  and 
and  other  wild  tribes.  Witiiout  the  habitE  ^  z^mbesi  rivers,  falling  into  the  Mozambiqu* 
and  knowledge  of  a  doien  years,  the  traveller  channel  nearly  opposite  the  centre  Madaga- 
could  not  have  subsequently  made  his  way  gj,^_  Throughout  this  range  of  ten  degrees 
among  strange  and  sus^ioua  Negro  tribes ;  I  ^f  latitude  and  upwards  of  twenty  of  longi- 
wilbout  long  training  and  acclimatization,  h:.'  tude;  the  examiner  will  find  nollung  but  a 
never  could  have  borne  up  against  the  labors,  I  fg^  scratches  to  indicate  imaginary  rivers, 
privationg,  and  fever-laden  atmosphere  of  the  I  \^gg^  oc  mountains ;  for,  except  the  Por- 
*  Miutonary  TravrU  and  Rtiearchii  ia  Soatl,  ,  tuguese  information  respecting  their  own  ^etr 
Xrt^ca;  f«c;ti5fnsaSl«(f*^^  the  two  extremities  of  the   long 

t'^^f^t^  "^^{Z^Zila^kX.  '  range  of  country,  aU  rested  upon  vague  report 
Oart^™*  fl"-««  «<  tbnfiwul,  *™  *>"  «'"-  i  till  Dr.  Livingstone  traversed-  the  hue  ud 
Zambeti,  te  iht  Eatitrn  Octan.  By  Diyid  Livinf  -  gjjgj  ^„  [he  map,  substituttag  certamty  -for 
Stone,  I.L.D.,  D.C.L-.  &c.  &c.  « ih  Port™i,  j^  ^^  ^^  blanknew,  with  here  and. 
^^&,X^^r.^'  ■"^•""  '"'^""'    jthere  .conjectural  feature. 
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The  exploration  has  led  to  discoveries 
greater  in  some  %ense  than  were  even  ex- 
pected. Instead  of  the  great  central  desert 
■where  reported  rivers  lost  themselves  in  the 
sand  that  speculative  geographers  have 
dreamed  of,  Dr.  Livingstone  has  traced  a 
continuous  and  perennial  river  from  about 
latitude  9°  South  and  longitude  22°  East, 
across  the  continent  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Quilimane  or  more  properly  of  the  Zambesi. 
This  wal(&r-course  is  not,  like  the  Australian 
or  South  African  rivers,  a  torrent  at  certain 
times  and  a  succession  of  pools  with  a  muddy 
or  dry  \>e^  intervening  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  There  is  always  plenty  of  water ; 
and  for  five-sevenths  of  its  distance  it  is 
navigable,  so  far  as  water  is  concerned,  (for 
the  impediments  from  rapids,  cataracts,  and 
sandbanks,  are  numerous,)  for  ''Thames 
steamers."  Of  course  this  body  of  water  is 
not  from  a  single  river.  On  the  contrary,  as 
far  as  Dr.  Livingstone  could  learn,  and  as  he 
partly  proved  from  the  tributary  streams  he 
crossed  in  his  way,  the  Leeba  and  the  Zam- 
besi drain  the  larger  portion  of  the  continent 
of  Africa  over  ten  degrees  of  platitude  and 
nearly  double  the  number  of  longitude.  This 
network  of  watercourses  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  world.  Like  the  Nile  and 
the  Niger,  it  inundates  the  low  flat  lands  dur- 
ing a  portion  of  the  year ;  but  the  tributary 
rivers  seem  more  numerous  than  those  which 
(so  far  as  we  know)  contribute  to  the  Niger 
and  the  Nile — rather  resembling  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  mighty  rivers  of  South  Amer- 
ica. The  reason  why  no  suspicion  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  Zambesi  was  entertained, 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  so  long 
■concealed  the  outlet  of  the  Niger,  the  number 
of  its  mouths,  and  the  sandbanks  across 
them.  [The  Zambesi  has  various  names  at 
different  parts  of  its  course,  according  to  the 
language  of  the  tribes;  but  the  names  all 
signify  flowing  water,  and  mean  the  river,  or 
the  great  river.] 

Dr.  Livingstone  did  not  approach  within 
nine  degrees  of  the  Equator,  .or  do  more 
than  cross  the  upper  waters  of  the  Coango, 
and  other  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
North  and  South  of  Loanda.  His  actual  dis- 
coveries, the  native  information  he  collected 
and  what  is  kpown  from  other  sources,  will, 
ihowever,  enable  the  geographer  to  form  a 
:Bhiewd  guesi  as  to  the  interior  of  Africa  from 
the  £qaator  to  the  Ci^  aetHeBientt,  or  in- 


deed to  the    exploration-line   of   travellers 
from  the  North;  which  line  stops  short  of 
the  Equator  by  about  the  same  distance  as 
that  of  Dr.  Livingstone.     At  either  extremity 
of  the  continent  we  find  a  belt  of  land  ex- 
tending roughly  over  eight  degrees  of  latitude, 
capable  of  regular  settlement»and  cultivation, 
— as  Algiers,  with  the  other  states  along  the 
Mediterranean,  and  our  Cape  colonies.     This 
is  followed  in  either  case  by  a  desert,  only 
sparsely  habitable  from   scarcity  of  water; 
the  Northern  Sahara  seeming  to  have  the 
advantage  as  regards  men,  but  the  Southern 
with  respect  to  animals,  for  whose  sustenance 
it  is  provided  with  a  peculiar  vegetation.    Of 
the  forty  degrees  of  latitude  which  form  the 
central  part  of  Africa,  We  know  that  one-half 
(and  -there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  in- 
ferring the  same  of  the  middle  region)  is 
distinguished  by  Tropical  heat.  Tropical  rains, 
and  Tropical  vegetation.      The  rains  that 
create  the  fertility  form  considerable  rivers, 
most  of  which  find  their  way  to  the  ocean ; 
some  form  inland  lakes ;  a  once  widely-enter- 
tained theory  Dr.  Livingstone  disputes  alto- 
gether,— he  does  not  believe  that  any  African 
river  loses  itself  in  sand.    The  inhabitants 
are  Negroes,  though  varying  in  physiognomy 
and  color ;  and  when  let  alone  by  ambitioiis 
and  turbulent  rival  chieftains  and  uncorrupted 
by  the  slave-dealers,  seem  to  lead  a  happy 
enough  animal  kind  of  life,  in  a  vegetarian 
and  often  total  abstinence  mode  of  existence, 
though  some  tribes  contrive  to  get  intoxicated 
on  a  sort  of  beer  or  mead.   With  the  natural 
communications  of  the  country  opened  up, 
the  soil  tolerably  cultivated,  and  regular  gov- 
ernments established,  the  region  could  pro- 
duce commodities  enough  for  a  most  enorm- 
ous foreign  commerce,  and  food  sufficient  to 
stop  the  fears  df  the  Malthusian  for  centuries 
to  come.    But  we  confess  we  are  not  so 
sanguine  in  an  early  expectation  of  this  mil- 
lennium as  some,  and  our  author  amongst 
them.     South  America  possesses  as  great 
natural    advantages,    if  not    greater;    and 
though  her  countries  may  have  bad  govern- 
ments, they  have  governments.   So  far  as  Dr. 
Liringstone's  discoveries  bear  upon  African 
advancements,  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
doors  of  the  country  are  kept  by  others; 
the  Portuguese  settlements  of  Loanda  and 
Quilimane  at  the  two  ends  of  his    route 
render  any  trade  or  even  communication  im- 
pracUcable  excpt  by  the  pood-will  of  ?oi^ 
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tugal.  This  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Livingstone 
was  given  kindly  and  lavishly ;  but  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  a  distinguished  trav- 
eller, recommended  by  a  British  Secretary 
of  State,  and  skippers  and  supercargoes,  only 
anxious  to  turn  a  penny,  and  not  very  scrup- 
ulous as  to  how  they  compass  it 

The  great  obstacles  to  African  civilization 
and  commerce  are  natural.  Divided  into  a 
number  of  independent  tribes  at  frequent 
foray  with  one  another,  there  is  no  certainty; 
the  smiling  district  of  to-day  may  be  a  des- 
ert to-morrow,  so  far  as  man  can  make  it  so. 
An  European  might  or  might  not  be  safe 
among  them:  Dr.  Livingstone's  example 
proves  little.  He  was  widely  known  by  re- 
putation ;  he  thoroughly  understood  the  na- 
tive character ;  and  he  was  recommended  by 
a  powerful  chieftain.  What  is  of  more  im- 
portance, his  friend  Sekeletu,  this  powerful 
chief  of  Bechuana  or  desert  descent,  fur- 
nished him  with  a  body  of  Mokololo  atten- 
dants on  his  Westward  journey  to  Loanda. 
When  the  Doctor  returned  and  started  on 
his  Eastward  journey,  which  towards  its  close 
would  lead  him  among  unfriendly  tribes,  some 
of  whom  had  lately  been  at  war  with  the 
Portuguese,  he  was  accompanied  by  upwards 
of  a  hundred  followers.  These«men  were 
analogous  to  the  Arabs  of  the  Northern  Sa- 
hara— old  campaigners,  who  desired  nothing 
better  than  an  excuse  **  to  labor  in  their  vo- 
cation." Here  they  are  in  presence  of  an  ill- 
conditioned  potentate. 

**This  morning  at  sunrise,  a  party  of 
Mpende's  people  came  close  to  our  encamp- 
ment, utterine  strange  cries  and  waving  some 
bright  red  substance  towards  us.  They  then 
Uf^hted  a  fire  with  charms  in  it,  and  aepart- 
ed,  uttering  the  same  hideous  screams  as  be- 
fore. This  was  intended  to 'render  us  pow- 
erless, and  probably  also  to  frighten  us. 
Ever  since  dawn,  parties  of  armed  men  have 
been  seen  collecting  from  all  quarters,  and 
numbers  passed  us  while  it  was  yet  dark. 
Had  we  moved  down  the  river  at  once,  it 
would  have  been  considered  an  indication  of 
fear  or  defiance,  and  so  would  a  retreat.  I 
therefo^  resolved  to  wait,  trusting  in  Him 
who  hasHhe  hearts  of  all  men  in  fiLis  hands. 
They  evidently  intended  to  attack  us,  for  no 
friendly  message  was  sent;  and  when  three 
of  the  Batoka  the  night  before  entered  the 
Tillage  to  beg  food,  a  man  went  round  about 
eaeh  of  them,  making  a  noise  like  a  lion. 
The  villagers  then  called  upon  them  to  do 
homage ;  and  when  they  complied,  the  chief 


ordered  some  chaff  to  bc^ven  them,  as  if  it 
had  been  food.  Other  Tnings  also  showed 
unmistakeable  hostility.  As  we  were  now  pret- 
ty certain  of  a  skirmish,  I  ordered  an  ox  to 
be  slaughtered,  as  this  is  a  means  which 
Sebituane  [the  father  of  Sekeletu  and  a  great 
warrior]  employed  for  inspiring  courage.  I 
have  no  douot  that  we  should  have  been  vic- 
torious ;  indeed,  my  men,  who  were  far  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  fighting  than  any  of  the 
]>eople  on  the  Zambesi,  were  rejoicing  in  the 
prospect  of  securing  captives  to  -carry  the 
tusks  for  them.  *  We  shall  now,'  said  they, 
*  get  both  com  and  clothes  in  plenty.'  They 
were  in  a  sad  state,  poor  fellows !  for  the 
rains  we  had  encountered  had  made  their 
skin-clot^ng  drop  off  piecemeal,  and  they 
were  looked  upon  with  disgust  by  the  well- 
fed  and  well-clothed  Zambesians.  They 
were,  however,  veterans  in  marauding ;  and 
the  head  men,  instead  of  being  depressed  by 
fear,  as  the  people  of  Mpende  intended  should 
be  the  case  in  using  their  charms,  hinted 
broadly  to  me  that  I  ought  to  allow  them  to 
keep  Mpende's  wives.  The  roasting  of  meat 
went  on  fast  and  furious ;  and  some  of  the 
young  men  said  to  me, '  You  have  seen  us 
with  the  elephants,  but  you  don't  know  yet 
what  we  can  do  with  men.'  I  believe  that 
had  Mpende  struck  the  first  blow,  he  would 
soon  have  found  out  that  he  never  made  a 
greater  mistake  in  his  life." 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  improvement, 
however,  is  the  climate.  Except  in  a  rather 
highland  region  laying  towards  the  Portu- 
guese settlement  of  Quilimane, — to  which 
Dr.  Li\'ingstone  proposes  to  return  and  form 
a  mission, — the  whole  district  is  infested  by 
fever,  and  even  the  hills  may  be.  NumbeVs 
of  the  natives  sink  under  it  yearly ;  any  man 
less  acclimatized  or  with  a  less  wonderful 
constitution  than  Dr.  Livingstone  must  have 
sunk  at  the  outset  of  his  great  expedition. 
Even  on  the  verge  of  the  desert,  before  he 
reached  the  basin  of  the  Zambesi,  the  signifi- 
cant name  of  ''  fever-ponds  "  indicates  the 
state  of  things.  He  was  frequently  attacked 
afterwards  before  he  reached  Loanda;  and 
this  was  the  condition  in  which  he  travelled 
the  latter  portion  of  the  way  to  the  Portu- 
guese territory. 

"We  were  most  kindly  received  by  the 
Commandant  of  Ambaca,  Arsenio  de  Carpo ; 
who  snoke  a  little  English.  He  recom- 
mendea  wine  for  my  debuity,  and  here  I  took 
the  first  glass  of  that  beven^  I  had  taken 
in  AiKca.  I  tell  much  itfrahed,  and  could 
then  realize  and  mutate  on  the  weakening 
effects  of  the  fever.    They  were  curious  even 
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to  myself;  for,  tJyugh  I  had  tried  several 
times  since  we  le^Ngio  to  take  lunar  obser- 
Tations,  I  could  not  avoid  confusion  of  time 
and  distance,  neither  could  I  hold  the  instru- 
ment steady,  nor  perform  a  simple  calcula- 
tion ;  hence  many  of  the  positions  of  this 


aided,  no  doubt,  by  the  greater  healthines* 
of  the  district  over  which  we  passed,  I  en- 
joyed perfect  health." 

This  perfect  health  did  not  continue  :  on 
reaching  Tete,  the  first  Portuguese  station, 
he  was  laid  up  with  fever ;  and  he  caught  an- 


part  of  the  route  were  left  till  my  return  ^^^  ^^s  iaia  up  wiin  lever ;  ana  ne  caugnt  an- 

from  Loanda.    Often,  on  netting  up  in  the  other  on  his  journey  to  Quil^ane,  as  was  to 

mornings,  I  found  my  doming  as  wet  fi-om  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  coast, 

perspiration   as   if   it  had  been   dipped  in  Indeed,  the  most  wonderful  thing  about  the 

water.    In  vain  had  I  tried  to  learn  or  col-  expedition  is  that  the  traveller  survived  to 

lect  words  of  the  Bunda  or  dialect  spoken  in  ^^jj  j^ 

Angola.    I  forgot  the  days  of  the  week  and  '        .„           ^  y^^^^                  j 

the  names  of  my  companions,  and,  had  I  "  The  village  of   Kihmane  stands    on    r 

been  asked,  I  probably  could  not  have  told  great  mud  bank,  and  is  surrounded  by  ex- 

my  own.      The    complaint   itself   occupied  f^nsive    swamps    and    nce-grounds.       The 

many  of  my  thoughts.    One  day  I  supposed  banks  of  the  nver  are  lined  with  mangrove- 

that  I  hadf  got  the  true  theory  of  it,  and  bushes,  the  roots  of  which,  and  the   sli&y 

would  certainly  cure  the  next  attack  whether  banks  on  which  they  grow,  are  alternately 

in  myself  or  companions;   but  some  new  exposed  to  the  tide  and  sun.    The  houses 

symptoms  would  appear,  and  scatter  all  the  are  well  built  of  brick  and  hme;  the  latter 

fine  speculations  which  had  sprung  up  with  fr<>™  Mozambique.    If  one  digs  down  two 

extraordinary  fertility  in  one  department  of  or  three  feet  in  any  part  of  the  site  of  the 

my  brain."  village,  he  comes  to  water :  hence  the  walls 

r»  *v  "fir  *-.  J  •  t.  11  built  on  this  mud  bank  gradually  subside : 
On  the  Westward  journey  he  was  reckless,  -^^^^  „^^  o/^«,of;«,o-  oo^r^^ff  *uJa^  u 
,  .  .  .  5  ,  ^  .  1  ,  pieces  are  sometimes  sawn  otf  tne  doors  be- 
but,  gaming  wisdom  by  experience,  he  made  f^^^  because  the  walls  in  which  they  are 
himself  comfortable  when  going  Eastward,  fixed  have  descended  into  the  ground,  so  as 
according  to  African  notions  of  comfort.  to  leave  the  floors  higher  than  the  bottom  of 
"  This  was  the  first  wetting  we  had  got  ^be  doors.  It  is  ahnost  needless  to  say  that 
since  we  left  Sesheke,  [Sekeletu's  capital,  and  Kilimane  is  very  unhealthy.  A  man  of  ple- 
the  *                             ^ 


some 

we , jj j5  J 

carried  in  our  frequent  passage  through  run-  ^^^  *  t? ^^*  i- 

ning  water,  I  was  pretty  constantly  drenched,  "  ^  Hamburg  vessel  was  lost  near  the  bar 

but  now,  when  we  saw  a  storm  coming,  we  before  we  came  down.    The  men  were  much 


g  got  my  camp-stool  ana  umoreua  with  """  "*  '»^*'^  ""V>  """  gxauumiy  uecame 
a  little  grass  under  my  feet,  I  kept  myself  P^*®,  bloodless,  and  emaciated,  then  weaker 
perfectly  dry.  We  also  lighted  large  fires,  ^^^  weaker,  till  at  last  they  sank  more  like 
and  the  men  were  not  chilled  by  streams  of  o*®^  bitten  by  tsetse  than  any  disease  I  ever 
water  running  down  their  persons,  and  ab-  *aw-  The  captain,  a  strong  robust  young 
stracting  the  heat,  as  they  would  have  been  °^^">  remained  m  perfect  health  for  about 
had  they  been  exposed  to  the  rain.  When  *bree  months,  but  was  at  last  knocked  down 
it  was  over,  they  warmed  themselves  by  the  suddenly  and  made  as  heloless  as  a  child,  by 
fires,  and  we  travelled  on  comfortably.  The  tbis  terrible  disease.  He  had  imbibed  a 
effect  of  this  care  was,  that  we  had  much  less  Polish  prejudice  against  quinine,  our  sheet- 
sickness  than  with  a  smaller  party  in  journey-  anchor  m  the  complaint.  This  is  Ather  a 
ing  to  Loanda.  Another  improvement  made  professional  subject,  but  I  introduce  it  here 
from  ray  experience  was  avoiding  an  entire  m  order  to  j)roteit  against  the  prejudice  as 
change  of  (fiet.  In  going  to  Loanda,  I  took  almost  entirely  unfounded.  Quinine  is  in- 
little  or  no  European  food,  in  order  not  to  valuable  m  fever,  and  never  produces  any 
burden  my  men  and  make  them  lose  spirit,  unpleasant  cffecU  In  any  stage  of  the  disease, 
but  trusted  entirely  to  what  might  be  got  by  if  exhthited  in  romtnnatum  with  an  aperi- 
the  gun  and  the  fiberaUty  of  flie  Balonda;  f?^  ^"f  captnln  was  Nafed  by  it,  without 
but  on  this  journey  I  took  some  flour  which  bis  knowledge  j  aiMl  I  wnn  thankful  that  the 
had  been  left  in  the  waggon,  with  some  got  mode  of  treat rnfriit  m  i»mcacious  among  na- 
on  the  island,  and  baked  my  own  bread  all  tives  promised  •/#  Mf  »fmmg  Europeans." 
the  way  in  an  extemroraneous  oven  made  Although  diite^/v^ry,  and  discovery  of  a 
by  an  inverted  pot    With  these  precautions  new  and  most  eiUimiitvt  kind,  is  the  feature 
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of  the  br)ok,  still  there  are  many  other  things 
in  it  of  an  interesting  nature,  regarding  na- 
tive traits,  the  habits  and  characteristics  of 
wild  animals,  and  the  peculiarities  of  insects 
and  vegetation.    Here  are  a  few  gatherings. 

Queerdy  Difficulties. — "  I  found  Sekeletu 
a  young  man^f  eighteen  years  of  age,  of 
that  dark-yel^^  or  coffee-and-milk  color,  of 
which  the  Makololo  are  so  proud,  because  it 
distinguishes  them  considerably  fVom  the 
black  tribes  on  the  rivers.  He  is  about  five 
feet  seven  in  height,  and  neither  so  good- 
looking  nor  of  so  much  ability  as  his  father 
was,  but  is  equally  friendly  to  the  English. 
Sebituane  installed  his  daughter  Mamochi- 
84ne  into  the  chieftainship  long  before  his 
death ;  but,  with  all  his  acuteness,  the  idea 
of  her  having  a  husband  Who  should  not  be 
her  lord  did  not  seem  to  enter  his  mind.  He 
wished  to  make  her  his  successor,  probablv 
in  imitation  of  some  of  the  Negro  tnbes  with 
whom  he  had  come  into  contact ;  but,  being 
of  the  Bechuana  race,  he  could  not  look  upon 
the  husband  except  as  the  woman's  lord,  so 
he  told  her  all  the  men  were  hers,  she  might 
take  any  one,  but  ought  to  keep  none.  In 
fact,  he  thought  she  might  do  with  the  men 
what  he  could  do  with  the  women.  But 
these  men  had  other  wives ;  and,  according 
to  a  saying  in  the  country,  <  the  tongues  oi 
women  cannot  be  governed,'  they  made  her 
miserable  by  their  remarks.  One  man  whom 
Bhe  chose  was  even  called  her  wife,  and  her 
son  the  child  of  Mamochisdne's  wife;  but 
the  arrangement  was  so  distasteful  to  Mamo- 
chisane  herself,  that,  as  soon  as  Sebituane 
died,  she  said  she  never  would  consent  to 

fovern  the  Makololo  so  long  as  she  had  a 
rother  living.  Sekeletu,  being  afraid  of  an- 
other member  of  the  family,  *  Mp^pe,  who 
had  pretensions  to  the  chieftainship,  urged 
his  sister  strongly  to  remain  as  she  had  al- 
ways been,  ana  allow  him  to  support  her  au- 
thority by  leading  the  Makololo  when  they 
went  fortn  to  war.  Three  days  were  spent 
in  public  discussion  on  the  point.  *  Mp^pe 
insinuated'  that  Sekeletu  was  not  the  lawful 
son  of  Sebituane,  on  account  of  his  mother 
having  been  the  wife  of  another  chief  before 
her  marriage  with  Sebituane.  Mamochisane 
however,  upheld  Sekeletu's  claims,  and  at 
last  stood  up  in  the  assembly  and  addressed 
him  with  a  womanly  gush  of  tears  :  *  I  have 
been  a  chief  only  because  my  father  wished 
it.  I  always  would  have  preferred  to  be  mar- 
ried and  have  a  family  like  other  women. 
You,  Sekeletu,  must  be  chief  and  build  up 
your  father's  house.'" 

Reading,  Money,  and  Machinery. — "I 
proposed  to  teach  the  Makololo  to  read ;  but, 
.x)r  the  reason*  mentioned,  Sekeletu  at  first 
declined :  after  some  weeks,  however,  Motibe, 
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his  father-in-law,  and  some  others  determined 
to  brave  the  mysterious  ^pok.  To  all  who 
have  not  acquired  it,  the  flrowledge  of  letters . 
is  quite  unfathomable ;  there  is  nought  like 
it  within  the  compass  of  their  observation ; 
and  we  have  no  comparison  with  any  thinff  r 
except  pictures,  to  aid  them  in  comprehend- 
ing tne  idea  of  signs  of  words.  It  seems  to 
them  supernatural  that  we  see  in  a  book 
things  tating  place  or  having  occurred  at  a 
distance.  No  amount  of  explanation  con- 
veys the  idea  unless  they  learn  to  read. 
Machinery  is  equally  inexplicable,  and  money 
nearly  as  much  so  until  tney  see  it  in  actual 
use.  They  are  familiar  with  barter  alone ; 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  where  gold 
is  totally  unknown,  if  a  button  and  sovereign 
were  left  to  their  choice,  they  would  prefer 
the  former  on  account  of  its  having  an  eye. 

**  In  beginning  to  learn,  Motibe  seemed  to 
himself  in  the  position  of  the  doctor  who 
was  obliged  to  arink  his  potion  before  the 
patient,  to  show  that  it  contained  nothing 
detrimental :  after  he  had  mastered  the  af 
phabet,  and  reported  the  thing » so  far  safe, 
Sekeletu  and  nis  young  companions  came 
forward  to  try  for  themselves.  He  must  have 
resolved  to  watch  the  effects  of  the  book 
against  his  views  on  polygamy,  and  abstain 
ivhenever  he  perceivea  any  tendency,  in  read- 
ing it,  towards  enforcing  him  to  put  his  wives 
away.  A  number  of  men  learned  the  alpha- 
bet in  a  short  time,  and  were  set  to  teach 
others." 

Heathenism. — ^'*  I  had  been,  during  a  nine 
weeks'  tour,  in  closer  contact  with  heathenism 
than  I  had  ever  been  before ;  and  though 
all,  including  the  chief,  were  as  kind  and  at- 
tentive to  me  as  possible,  and  there  was  no 
want  of  food,  (oxeti  being  slaughtered  daily, 
sometimes  ten  at  a  time,  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  wants  of  all,)  yet  to  endure  the  danc- 
ing, roaring,  and  singing,  the  jesting,  anec- 
dotes, grumbling,  quarrelling,  and  murdering 
of  these  children  of  nature,  seemed  more 
like  a  severe  penance  than  any  thing  I  had 
before  met  with  in  the  course  of  my  mission- 
ary duties.  I  took  thence  a  moye  intense 
disgust  at  heathenism  than  I  had  before,  and 
formed  a  greatly  elevated  opinion  of  the 
latent  effects  of  missions  in  the  South,  among 
tribes  which  are  reported  to  have  been  as 
savage  as  the  Makololo.  The  indirect  bene- 
fits, which  to  a  casual  observer  lie  beneath 
the  surface  and  are  inappreciable,  :-i  reference 
to  the  probable  wide  aimision  of  Christianity 
at  some  future  time  are  worth  all  the  money 
and  labor  that  have  been  expended  to  pro- 
duce them." 

The  Lookirf'-glass.-^**  The  women  have 
somewhat  the  bame  ideas  with  ourselves  of 
what  constitutes  comeliness.  They  came 
.frequently  and  asked  for  the  looking-glass ; 
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and  the  remarks  they  made — ^while  I  was  en-  thing.    Nor  could  I  look  at    water  beiiig 

eaged  in  reading»jpa  apparently  not  attend-  thrown  away,  without  a  slight  quick  impres- 

mg    to   them — o9 first   seeing    themselves  sion  flitting  across  my  nund  that  we  were 

therein,  was  amusingly  ridiculouaf.    *  Is  that  guilty  of  wasting  it." 

me  ? '  *  What  a  big  mouth  I  have ! '  *  My  The  OallarUy  Show.^*'  Shinte  was  most 
ears  are  as  big  as  pumpkin-leaves.'  *  I  have  anxious  to  see  the  pictures  of  the  magic  Ian- 
no  chin  at  alL'  Or,  *  I  would  have  been  tern ;  but  fever  had  so  weakening  an  effect, 
pretty,  but  am  spoiled  by  these  high  cheek-  and  I  had  such  violent  acti||  of  the  heart, 
bones.'  *  See  how  my  head  shoots  up  in  the  with  buzzing  in  the  ears,  that!  could  not  go 
middle !  '—laughing  vociferously  all  the  time  for  several  days ;  when  I  did  go  for  the  pur- 
at  their  own  jokes.  They  readily  perceive  pose,  he  had  tis  principal  men  and  the  same 
any  defect  in  each  other,  and  give  nicknames  crowd  of  court  beauties  near  him  as  at  the 
accordingly.  One  man  came  along  to  have  a  reception.  The  first  picture  exhibited  was 
quiet  gaze  at  his  own  features  once,  when  he  Abraham  about  to  slaughter  his  son  Isaac ; 
thought  I  was  asleep :  after  twisting  his  mouth  it  was  shown  as  large  as  life,  and  the  uplifted 
about  in  various  directiops,  he  remarked  to  knife  was  in  the  act  of  striking  the  lad :  the 
himself,  *  People  say  I  am  ugly,  and  how  very  Balonda  men  remarked  that  the  picture  was 
ugly  lam  mdeed!'"  *  much  more  like  a  god  than  the  things  of 
Thus  far  the  extracte  relate  to  Sekeletu  wood  or  clay  they  worshipped.    I  explained 

and  his  yellow-colored  people,  amone  whom  ^^5  ^J^^%  ""?"  ^^  ^^-S-?,"^  ^^  *  ^**^^^*^,  f  ^^™ 
the  Doctor  resided  during  the  latter  part  of  S''*  ^'^  g^^en^e  Bible  we  now  held,  and 
, ,  ,  .  .  - .  ™,  *  1. 11  .  .1  that  among  his  children  our  Sanour  ap- 
his stay  in  Afoca.    The  following    mostly  ^^     rp|^  indies  listened  with  silent  aw^ 

refer  to  his  Tropical  joumeymgs.  but,  when   I  moved  the  slide,  the  upUfted 

Travels  of  Manufactures, — "When  cross-  dagger  moving  towards  them,  they  thought 

ing  at  the  confluence  of  the  Leeba  and  Ma-  it  was  to  be  sheathed  in  their  bodies  instead 

kondo,  one  of  my  men  picked  up  a  bit  of  a  of  Isaac's.    '  Mother !  mother ! '  all  shouted 

steel  watch-chain  of   English  manufacture,  at  once ;  and  off  they  rushed  helter-skelter, 

and  we  were  informed  that  this  was  the  spot  tumbling  pell-mell  over  each  other,  and  over 

where  the  Mambari  cross  in  coming  to  Mbbt  the  little  idol-huts  and  tobacco  bushes ;  we 

iko.    Their  visits  explain  why  Sekelenke  kept  could  not    get  one  of  them    back    again, 

his  tusks  so  carefully.    These  Mambari  are  Shinte,  however,  sat  bravely  through    the 

very    enterprising  merchants ;    when    they  whole,  and  afterwards  examined  the  instru- 

mean  to  trade  with  a  town,  they  deliberately  ment  with  ^iterest.    An  explanation  was  al- 

begin  the  affair  by  building  huts,  as  if  they  ways  added  after  each  time  of  showing  its 

knew  that  little  business  could  be  transacted  powers,  so  that  no  ope  should  imagine  there 

without  a  Hberal  allowance  of  time  for  pa-  was  aught  supernatural  in  it ;  and  had  Mr. 

laver.    They  bring  Manchester  goods  into  Murray,  who  kfndlv  brought  it  from   Eng- 

the  heart  of  Africa ;,  these  cotton  prints  look  land,  seen  its  popularity  among  both  Mako- 

80  wonderful  that  the  Makololo  could  not  be-  lolo  and  Balonda,  he  would  have  been  grati- 

lieve  them  to  be  the  work  of  mortal  hands,  fied   with   the  direction  his  generosity  then 

On  questioning  the  Mambari,  they  were  an-  took.     It  was  the  only  mode  of  instruction 

swered  that  English  manufactures  came  out  I  was  ever  pressed  to  repeat.    The  people 

of  the  sea,  2ind  beads  were  gathered  on  its  came  long  mstances  for  the  express  purpose 

shore.    To    Africans    our    cotton-mills  are  of  seeing  the  objects  and  heanng  the  expla- 

fairy  dreams.    *  How  can  the    irons  spin,  nations. 


the  diamond,  mushn,  and  peacocks :  an  at-  One  of  them  asked  me  if  we  should  all  have 

tempt   at  explanation  of  our  manufactures  an  opportunity  of  watching  each  other  at  Lo- 

usuall]^  elicits  the  expression,  •  Truly,  ye  are  anda.    'Suppose  one  went  for  water,  would 

^°  T?  * , .'  ,  TTT  mv  ^^®  others  see  if  he  were  kidnapped  ?  '    I 

Feeling  towards  Watef-.-^'^There  was  con-  replied,  *I  see  what  you  are  driving  at;  and 

Siderable  pleasure,  m  spite  of  ram  and  fever,  jf  you  suspect  me,  you  may  return,  for  I  am 

in  this  new  scenery.    The  deep  gloom  con-  as  ignorant  of  Loanda  as  you  are :  but  noth- 

trasted  strongly  with  the  shadelesa  glare  of  ing  ^iu  happen  to  you  but  what  happens  to 

the  Kalahari,  which  had  left  an  mdehble  im-  myself.    We  have  stood  by  each  other  hith- 

presaion  on  my  memory.     Though  drenched  erto,  and  wUl  do  so  to  the  last."    The  plains 

day  by  day  at  this  time,  and  fot  months  af-  adjacent  to  Loanda  are  somewhat  elevated 

terwards,  it  was  long  before  I  could  believe  and  comparatively  sterile.    Qn  coming  across 

that  we  were  getting  too  much  of  a  good  these  we  first  beheld  the  sea.    My  compan- 
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ions  looked  upon  the  boundless  ocean  with 
awe.  On  describing  their  feelings  after- 
wards, they  remarked  that  '  we  marched 
along  with  our  father,  believing  that  what 
the  ancients  had  always  told  us  was  true,  that 
the  world  has  no  end ;  but  all  at  once  the 
world  said  to  us,  "  1  am  finished ;  there  is  no 
more  of  me !  "*  They  had  always  imagined 
that  the  world  was  one  extended  plain  with- 
out limit/' 

The  Makololo  at  Loanda. — ^**  every  one 
remarked  the  serious  deportment  of  the  Ma- 
kololo. They  viewed  the  large  stone  houses 
and  churches  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great 
ocean  with  awe.  A  house  with  two  stories 
was,  until  now,  beyond  their  comprehension. 
Li  explanation  of  this  strange  thin^,  I  had 
always  been  obliged  to  use  the  word  for  hut ; 
and  as  huts  are  constructed  by  the  poles 
being  let  into  the  earth,  they  never  could 
comprehend  how  the  poles  of  one  hut  could 
be  founded  upon  the  roof  of  another,  or 
how  men  could  live  in  the  upper  storj',  with 
the  conical  roof  of  the  lower  one  m  the 
middle.  Some  Makololo  who  h^d  visited 
my  little  house  at  Kolobeng,  in  trying  to 
describe  it  to  their  countr^en  at  L^nanti, 
said, '  It  is  not  a  hut ;  it  la  a  mountam  with 
several  caves  in  it.' 

''Commander  Bedingfeld  and  Captain 
Skene  invited  them  to  visit  their  vessels,  the 
Pluto  and  Philomel.  Knowing  their  fears, 
I  told  them  that  no  one  need  go  if  he  enter- 
tfuned  the  least  suspicion  of  foul  play. 
Nearly  the  whole  party  went ;  and  when  on 
'  dedi,  1  pointed  to  the  sailors,  and  said,* '  Now 
these  are  all  my  countrymen,  sent  by  our 
Queen  for  the  purpose  of  puttine  down  the 
trade  of  those  that  ouy  and  sell  Black  men.' 
They  replied,  *  Truly,  they  are  just  like  you  ' ; 
and  all  their  fears  seemed  to  vanish  at  once, 
for  they  went  forward  amongst  the  men,  and 
the  jolly  tars,  acting  much  as  the  Makololo 
would  have  done  in  similar  circumstances, 
handed  them  a  share  of  the  bread  and  beef 
which  they  had  for  dinner.  The  commander 
allowed  them  to  fire  off  a  cannon;  and  hav- 
h)g  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  its  power,  they 
were  greatly  pleased  when  I  told  tliem,  *  That 


is  what  they  put  down  the  slave  trade  with.' 
The  size  of  the  brig-of-war  amazed  them. 
'  It  is  not  a  canoe  at  all ;  it  is  a  town.'  The 
sailors'  deck  they  named  th^  '  Kotla ' ;  and 
then,  as  a  climax  to  their  description  of  this 
great  ark,  added, '  and  what  sort  of  a  town 
IS  it  that  you  must  climb  up  into  with  a 
rope  ? ' 

"  The  effect  of  the  politeness  of  the  officers 
and  'men  on  their  minds  was  most  beneficial. 
They  had  behaved  with  the  greatest  kindness 
to  me  all  the  way  firom  Linyanti ;  and  I  now 
rose  rapidly  in  their  estimation,  for  whatever 
they  may  have  surmised  before,  they  now 
saw  that  I  was  respected  among  my  own 
countrymfen,  and  always  afterwards  treated 
me  with  the  greatest  deference." 

By  the  advice  of  some  judicious  ft'Iends, 
Dr.  Livingstone  prefixes  an  autobiographical 
sketch  to  the  narrative  of  his  discoveries. 
This  is  not  only  interesting  as  another  ex- 
ample of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under 
difficulties,  but  as  showing  the  manner  in 
which  the  qualities  necessary  to  an  explorer 
were^  acquired.  His  father  was  a  peasant  of 
the  Hebrides,  who  subsequently  worked  at 
Blantyre  Works  (a  cotton  manufactory ) ;  in 
^hich  the  fiiture  traveller  was  also  employed 
as  soon  as  his  labor  could  be  turned  to  ac- 
count A  less  advantageous  position  for 
study  could  not  well  be ;  but  young  Living- 
stone worked  by  day,  and  improved  the 
"  learning  "  acquired  at  a  common  school  by 
night.  As  years  and  wages  advanced,  and 
the  idea  of  becoming  a  "  medical  missionary  " 
grew  in  his  mind,  the  strange  spectacle  was 
seen  of  a  youthful  artisan  supporting  himself 
by  the  labor  of  his  hands  while  he  attended 
Glasgow  University.  When  sufficiently  qual- 
ified, he  became  attached  to  a  missionary  in- 
stitution, and  finally  went  out  to  the  Cape; 
qualified  beyond  most  men,  as  the  result 
proved,  for  the  toil  and  privations  of  an  Afri- 
can career,  by  the  labors  and  thrift  of  his 
pre^'ious  life,  and  be  it  also  said,  by  a  most 
woi^derful  constitution. 


Summary  Removal  of  a  Native  Nui- 
SAHCE. — "  Should  he  find,  on  taking  possession 
of  his  residence,  that  there  exists  any  nuisances 
next  to  or  in  the  immediato  vicinity  of  his  com- 
ponnd,  such  as  a  small  hat  on  the  ground  ad- 
joining, in  the  front  or  rear  of  the  premises 
which  he  occupies,  it  will  be  perfectly  useless ' 
for  him  to  call  the  Sepoy,  (policemen,)  attempt 
to  complain  to  the  owner  or  the  property  or  to 


offer  to  rent  the  same.  All  his  endeavors  will 
prove  abortive.  The  most  effe<!tual,  safest,  easi- 
est, and  most  economical  plan  will  bo  to  pur- 
chase a  small  pi|j;,  price  5  rupees  or  10^.,  huvc  a 
hole  made  in  the  liut,  cither  at  the  ^Idc  or  l)ack, 
and  send  the  andean  animal  into  the  premises ; 
at  the  appearance  or  sound  of  whicfh  the  whole 
of  the  inmates  will  abandon  it  instanter.'* — 
Bradshaw's  Overland  Guide  to  India. 
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Part  of  an  Artlel«  In  Tha  New  Qnarterljr  RaTiaw. 
CARRUTHERS'   "LIFE  OF  POPE." 

Mr  Carlyle  showed  the  way  by  his 
charming  studies  of  Burns,  Heyne,  Diderot, 
and  others ;  and  "  Lives,"  more  6r  less  re- 
spectable, of  eminent  authors  appear  now, 
at  no  unreasonably  long  intervals.  To 
these,  the  work  before  us  by  Mr.  Carruthers 
— a  gentleman  whom  we  recently  mentioned, 
in  our  article  on  Horace  Walpole,  as  one  of 
the  best  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  bring- 
ing into  a  new  career  of  popularity  the  eigh- 
teenth-century-men, is  a  very  welcome  addi- 
tion, lie  is  an  old  student  of  our  belles 
lettres,  distinguished  by  a.  calm  Scotch  com- 
mon-sense, which,  refined  by  constant  com- 
munion with  letters,  has  issued,  at  last,  as 
taste  of  a  very  pure  order.  His  style  is 
singularly  easy  and  unpretending — plain  but 
atiiractive,  like  the  dress  of  a  pretty  Quaker 
— and  the  natural  exponent,  accordingly,  of 
an  impartial  and  yet  kindly  judgment.  So 
much  for  the  general  character  of  his  book, 
on  the  details  of  which  we  may  have  a  Vord 
01  two  to  say  as  we  go  along. 

A  good  Life  of  Pope  was  wanted  in  our 
literature,  and  there  will  be  revelations  prob^ 
ably  by-and-by,  which  will  enable  Mr.  Carru- 
thers to  enribh  the  present  one.  About 
Pope  himself  there  was  a  certain  secretive- 
ness  and  love  of  mystery,  which  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  those  who  knew  him  best  to  know 
his  history  fully.  Accordingly,  information 
handed  down  about  him  on  what  might 
justly  be  thought  good  authority,  has  turned 
out  in  modem  times  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
The  first  desideratum  in  a  biographer,  there- 
fore, is  criticism.  This  Mr.  Carruthers  pos- 
sesses ;  and  he  has  applied  it  to  all  the  latest 
material,  gathered  by  himself  and  others, 
with  sharp  industry.  For  Pope  is,  by  this 
time,  an  object  of  antiquarian  investiga- 
tion— and  when  a  man  reaches  that  epoch,  a 
great  deal  is  grubbed  out  concerning  him, 
which  was  unknown  to  the  generation  that 
came  close  on  his  heels.  Tlie  facts,  for  in- 
stance, about  Pope*8  father's  position — ^his 
early  life  and  educatpn — his  friends,  the 
Bloimts  and  Carylls— the  literary  history  of 
his  letters,  &c. — are  better  known  at  this 
moment  to  Mr.  Carruthers  and  the  Popian 
critic  of  the  "  AthensBum,"  than  they  were — 
we  do  not  say  to  Bowles  or  Dr.  Johnson — 
but  even  to  Warburton  or  Spence.  And 
hence  no  biographies  of  him  are  necessary. 


not  only  from  the  accumulation  of  miatteri 
but  because  that  matter  is  of  a  kind  whidi 
helps  us  to  understand  his  genius  and  char- 
acter. This,  of  course,  is  the  ultimate  value 
of  all  biography,  and  justifies  the  minute 
labor  which  the  vulgar  are  apt  to  deride  as 
frivolous  and  misplaced.  We  thank  Mr. 
Carruthers,  then,  for  the  amount  of  minute 
information  in  this  book ;  and  with  the  help 
of  it,  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  a  few  of 
the  Popian  questions,  of  most  general  inter- 
est, to  which  it  has  once  more  recalled  our 
attention.  And  these  shall,  as  becomes  the 
occasion,  be  points  biographic. 

Was  Alexander  Pope,  on  the  whole,  of  a 
fine  and  noble  character  ?    To  this,  we  reply 
without  hesitation — ^Yes  !    Trickeries  of  his 
— littlenesses — ^meannesses  (if  we  must  use 
the  word),  are  unquestionably  parts  of  his 
liffe  which  nobody  can  wash  away,  and  which 
(as  antiquarian  investigations  proceed)  come 
out  more  and  more.    Li  rubbing  ofi*  the  yam- 
ish  from  his  portrait  we  see  these  spots  more 
clearly  than  eVer.    And  the  tricky  element 
m  him — ^be  it  remarked — was  not  an  occa- 
sional affair,  for  it  pervaded  his  whole  life, 
and  exercised  itself  deliberately.    But,  then. 
Pope  was  not  a  healthy  man,  and  a  solitary 
boyhood,  and  a  sedentary  life,  and  the  fact  of 
his  being  a  Papist  in  the  day  of  Penal  Laws, 
were  all  against  his  development,  and  tended 
to  fix  in  a  morbid  egotism  that  queer,  senri-  * 
tive,  intellectual  nature,  which  at  once  took 
the  noblest  pleasure  in  Art,  and  the  smallest 
possible  pleasure  in  stratagem.    A  fine  thin 
nature — leaping  up  naturally  (like  a  tongue 
of  flame)  at  the  true  and  the  good  when  in 
its  best  activity — is  yet  apt  to  be  little  in  its 
more  ordinary  moments.     Pope  had  small 
faults — as  he  had  weak  legs.     But,  then,  he 
had  a  generous  soul — as  he  had  a  fine  intel- 
lect.   It  makes  all  the  difference,  whether  a 
man  is  a  great  man  with  some  blemishes,  or 
only  a  bad  man  of  extraordinary  gifts.    Now,, 
not  even  Lord  Macaulay  (with  all  his  zeal  for 
the  Whig  Addison)  would  venture  to  say 
that  Pope  was  a  had  man.    His  natural  ten- 
dency was  to  the  sublime  and  to  the  beauti- 
ful— ^he  had  profound   affections — he  loved 
^tue — he  valued  friendship;  there  was   a 
spontaneous  admiration   for  what  was  fine 
about  him  frOta  the  first.    These  are  greai 
qualities — and,  on  the  whole,  it  was  these 
that  inspired  the  leading  actions  of  his  life. 
There  might  be  flaws  in  the  stuff  he  was 
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Bude  of,  bat  the  itoff  itielf  wu  of  t  rare 
kind.  Hirble,  with  a  bad  Trin  or  two,  U  a 
^ater  tbiog  than  th«  moat  wboksome  wbin- 
■tone. 

One  ot  the  poiot«  of  character  ino«t 
■Mailed  in  Pope  ha*  been  hi*  "  nndictiTe' 
net."  Maeaalajr  i*  ver;  *eTere  npon  bii 
lampoon* — the  occation  being  hi*  btamu' 
quarrel  with  Addiion.  The  great  Blackitooe 
himaelf  (cee  the  BiograpMa  Britannica, 
art  Addicon,  note  10)  wrote  a  paper  on 
thi*  quarrel  lo  defend  Addiion'*  tide,  and  it 
i*  an  inlereating  mlject  undoubtedly. 

AddiioD  wai  a  good  man,  and,  what  u 
more,  w**  a  good  man  on  principle  and  from 
piety,  a*  welt  aa  from  mete  ricfanew  of  na- 
ture. There  ia  lo  much  amiability  in  bii 
wrilinga,  that  he  ha*  been  a*  much  ioTed  by 
(MMterity  a*  he  wa*  by  hi*  eontemporarie*. 
Then  hi*  reputation  i*  of  *o  retpeetabU  a 
eharaeter,  that  the  world  i*  willing  to  belieie 
him  altogether  in  the  right  a*  againat  the 
bitter  little  man,  whoae  penchant  for  aatire 
waa  aa  unqueitionable  aa  bii  unriTalled  ilull 
at  iL  IBuL  b  thii  quarrel,  ai  in  all  quar- 
rel* perhaps,  there  were  ugly-looking  thingi 
on  both  aide*. 

When  Pope  fint  began  to  be  famona,  Addi- 
ion wa*  already  an  ettabliahed  man.  He 
wa*  •ixicen  yean  Pope'*  *enior )  he  had  been 
for  *ome  yean  on  the  winning  ude  in  poli- 
tic*, and  of  the  flnt  rank  in  letter* ;  and,  a* 
be  could  afford  to  be  generou*,  lo  it  was  hi* 
duty  alio  la  encourage  the  merit  of  one  who 
had  attained  *iich  remarkable  merit  under 
eireumiitance*  to  diaadvantageoua.  Their 
acquaintance  be^an,  and  continued  for  lome 
time,  Trry  auipiciouily.  Pope  addre**ed  Ad- 
diion with  the  reipect  due  from  a  riaing 
to  an  eitabjiihed  one.  Addison  praiied 
Pope  In  the  Bpeeiator  (Oat  I7I2).  Pope 
wrote  the  prologue  to  Cato  for  Additon 
(1713).  But  now  came  a  bitch.  When 
Dennis  furiouily  a«*ailed  that  tragedy,  Pope 
oune  forward  to  revenge  both  Addiaon  and 
himKlf  on  the  old  bruiser,  and  did  so  in, the 
Narraiive  of  thtFrtmy  Ife. ;  thi*  b  not  in 
hi*  best  maurier — but  they  were  not  iqueam- 
Ish  in  thoae  dayi,  (unlike  our  pretent  breed, 
who  abuse  each  other  only  inprieaie) — and 
there  waa  nothing  outrageou*  in  publiihing  a 
lotnewhat  coarse  aquib.  Some  years  after, 
Mr.  Addison  himaelf  did  not  think  it  be- 
neath him  to  ridicule  th^porerty  of  the 
Pietmder— (for  which  he  liaa  b««n  jtuUj 


refavked  by  loyal  old  Johnaon) — and  why 
should  he  be  BO  mightily  hurt  at  Pope^ 
handling  Dennii  roughly,  aturdy  Dennia,  who 
had  about  as  much  delicacy  a*  the  TiptoB 
Slasher?  He  wrote  off;  through  Steele, to 
Dennis,  vtd  Lintot  repudiating  Pope's  pan- 
phlet  in  aid  of  himself.  It  looked  remarka- 
bly like  propitiating  an  unscrupulous  enemy 
at  the  expense  of  a  friend.  Mr.  Carmthen 
oblerres  well : 

"  Though  not  prbted  till  sixteen  rear* 
after  it  was  written,  Steele's  letter  would  in 
all  probability  be  shown  to  Pope  by  Lbtot, 
and  moat  have  irritated  and  offendol  him  ia 
no  small  dejrree.  He  fasd  only  four  month* 
before  contnouted  hia  prologue  lo  Addiion'a 
Cato,  he  had  enriched  the  Spectator  with  hia 
po^m  of  the  Messiah,  had  assiaied  Steele  by 
writing  eeTeral  papers  in  the  Quardian,  and 
now  bad  employed  his  pen  in  reply  to  Den- 
nis' criticism — a  reply  which  must  be  charac- 
terized ai  friendly,  whatcTer  was  the  value  a, 
the  performance.  Under  these  circnin- 
stances,  for  Addiion  ao  ofGciouily  to  diaclaim 
all  lympatby  with  the  manner  in  which  Pope 
treated  Dennis,  and  to  forget  the  obligation 
I  conferred  on  him  so  recenlly  by  the  younger 
poet,  in  writing  for  his  play  the  finest  pro- 
logue in  the  language,  implies  in'gratitude,  (v, 
at  ieait,  cold  auperciliousnett,  on  the  part  of 
him  whom 'all  the  world  commended.'  It 
wei  at  once  insulting  Pope  and  affording 
Dennii  a  triumph  at  the  expense  of  a  man 
of  genius,  who  had  come  forward,  if  not  in. 
defence  of  Addiion,  at  least  in  ridicule  of 
Addison's  unfair  and  malignant  critic."         . 

Mr,  Macaulay's  abuse  of  the  execution  of 
jthi*  pro*e  squib  of  Pope's,  is  nihil  ad  rent. 
If  it  bad  been  down  to  the  level  of  the  Rey- 
Doldses  of  our  day,  it  waa  a  thing  done  in  the 
cause  of  Addison,  by  a  man  whose  poaillon 
by  thi*  time  amply  entitled  bim  to  decide  on 
it*  propriety  himself. 

There  was  no  immediate  or  Tiiibte  coolnesa, 
however,  aa  yet ;  they  did  each  other  public 
civilitie*,  though  nyon  came  to  Pope  that 
Addison'*  toadies  at  Button's  were  in  the 
habit  of  abusing  him.  Now,  Addiatni'i 
great«it  admirers  do  not  deny  that  be  had 
a  little  of  that  human  weokneaa-^  found 
even  in  aainta — wAh  make*  a  man  jealon* 
of  rival*,  and  apt  to  be  spoiled  by  the  flat 
tery  of  hi*  own  clique.  Tbey  drank  hard  at 
Button'* — and  in  the  geniality  of  wine  thnr 
hearta  would  warm  to  each  other ;  and  the 
retainer*  of  Additon'*  court  could  not  be 
Tery  lenient  to  the  ctooked  little  Fajaat  who 
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ootild  not  take  his  liquor,  and  who  set  him- 
self up  on  a  level  with  the  greatest  name  of 
the  age.  It  is,  indeed,  a  mark  of  a  small 
Bind,  and  generally  of  an  upstart,  to  sur- 
saaad  himself  with  inferior  people  habitually. 
But  the  second-rate  men  of  Addison's  set 
woe  of  the  stamp  of  the  first-rate  men  of 
om  tiipe ;  gentlemen  by  birth,  and  education 
too,  whose  praise  (unlike  that  of  the  common 
diunsy  sycophants  of  to-day)  was  a  match  in 
its  rich  flavor  for  Lord  Wharton's  or  Lord 
Halifax's  Burgundy.  And  Pope  was  getting 
too  great.  The  time  was  gone  when  he  could 
tie  patronized  with  much  appearance  of  kind- 
ness. He  was  becoming  a  power.  Now,  a 
nan  who  is  kind  enough  to  help  on  a  rising 
man,  may  not  have  the  angelic  kindness  that 
fiiirly  and  frankly  admits  an  equal  in  a  risen 
one.  There  is  a  certain  stage  in  a  man's  rise, 
just  before  he  is  attaining  the  highest  plat- 
form, when  his  best  friends,  and  his  very  kin, 
ail  but  a  few,  are  inclined  to  think  that  he 
has  got  enough.  We  appeal  to  the  middle 
classes.  Your  cousin  Tom  is  an  exceedingly 
clever  fellow;  you  hail  his  advance  for  his 
Qvn  sake,  and  it  is  not  disagreeable  to  you, 
either,  to  share  in  the  lustre  of  his  fame. 
But  when  Tom  stands  for  the  county,  the  case 
becomes  serious!  est  modus,  Sfc,  you  reflect, 
and  you  have  an  uneasy  consciousness  what 
the  county  would  have  said  if  the  candidate 
had  been  yourself — Jack ! 

Pope  had  exquisite  sensitiveness,  and  of 
course  he  exaggerated  every  thing.  We  are 
as  sure,  as  Mr.  Carruthers  is,  that  he  was  in 
error  in  attributing  to  Addison  much  of  that 
with  which  he  charges  him  in  Spence.  But 
we  think  that  ^le  odd-timed  publication  of  the 
first  book  of  the  Iliad  by  Addison's  friend 
and  retainer  Tickell,  was  a  circumstance 
which,  considering  the  relation  of  the  men  to 
each  other.  Pope  could  only  be  expected  to 
view  with  suspicion.  Indeed,  not  only  Pope, 
but  the  whole  of  his  fiiiends  and  admirers, 
seem  to  have  felt  it  as  such : 

**  Contemporaneous  with  the  first  volume 
of  Pope's  Homer,  in  the  same  week,  ap- 
peared Tickell's  translatbn  of  the  First  Book 
of  the  Iliad.  On  the  ftth  of  June,  Lmtot 
writes  that  he  had  delivered  upwards  of  four 
hundred  of  the  former  to  subscribers,  and  in 
the  same  letter  he  informs  Pope  Uiat  he  has 
fent  Tickell's  b6ok  to  divert  an  hour*  *  It  is 
already  condemned  here,'  adds  the  'lofty 
Lintot,'  *  and  the  malice  and  juggle  at  But- 
ton's is  the  conversation  of  those  who  have 
■pare  moments  from  politics.' " 


"  Tickell,  as  Pope  ailerwards  acknowledged, 
was  '  a  fair  and  worthy  man.'  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  however,  that  he  ventured  his 
translation  at  tht  precise  time  when  Pope's 
was  ready  for  delivery,  as  the  simultaneous 
appearance  of  the  two  works  inevitably  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  rivalry  was  designed, 
and  that  Pope's  hopes  of  a  competence  for 
life  were  placed  in  jeopardy.  One  wor4 
from  Addison  woidd  have  made  Tickell 
withhold  his  translation,  hut  that  word  was 
not  spoken.  He  had  not,  indeed,  ui^ed  a 
subscription  for  his  friend's  work,  which,  if 
opened  in  time,  might  have  proved  seriously 
injurious  to  Pope;  but  the  publication  of 
Tickell  s  volume,  vrith  the  praises  of  Addisoi^ 
echoed  by  all  the  Whiffs  at  Button's  betrayed 
indifference  to  Pope's  mterests  and  feelings, 
and  might  justly  inspire  a  poet  so  sensitive 
with  suspicion  and  resentment  Addison 
had  thrice  before,  as  Pope  conceived,  done 
him  disservice.  He  had  censured  the 
*  strokes  of  ill-nature '  in  his  Essay  on  Criti- 
cism ;  he  had  indirectly  preferred  Philipa* 
Pastorals,  and  he  had  employed  Steele  to 
write  a  gratuitous  and  insulting  letter,  con- 
demning the  satire  on  Dennis.  To  these 
were  now  added  his  supposed  connivance 
with  Tickell  in  undermining  that  source  from 
which  all  his  hopes  of  fortune  and  independ* 
ence  were  to  be  derived — that  bold  yet  toil- 
some and  anxious  undertaking,  which  was  to 
crown  him  with  unfading  laurels,  or  blight 
his  rising  and  envied  reputation. 

The  case  is  put  very  fairly  (Mr.  Carrutherf 
is  always  moderate)  in  the  above  passages, 
Tickell  seems  never  to  have  had  a  bond  Jid^ 
intention  of  translating  Homer — while  with 
Pope  it  was  a  matter  of  life  or  death ;  and  it 
was  a  shabby  thing  for  the  set  at  Button's  to 
throw  out  a  book  of  the  poem,  just  to  break 
the  force  of  the  appearance  of  Pope's  first 
volume ;  availing  themselves,  too,  of  the  ecla4 
of  that  appearance,  and  using  Pope  (should 
they  happen  to  be  successful)  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  rise  by.  It  was  a  shabby  thing,  we 
say,  and  Addison  permitted  it.  The  result 
was  the  sketch  of  Arnccs — ^perhaps  the  most 
perfect  satire  in  the  worlds  It  is,  however, 
to  be  remarked,  to  Addison's  honor,  that 
after  their  friendship  was  at  an  end  forever, 
be  should  have  praised  Pope's  Iliad  in  the 
Freeholds  for  May  1716.  Addison's  <<lasfc 
word"  was  a  kind  one  to  Pope.^  Pope  pol* 
ished  and  yefined  his  satire  on  Addison,  till  it 
had  attained  pertection,  and  left  it  so  for 
posterity*  It  wA  9ot  in  human  natiire  to 
destroy  mdi  tfieii  of  wcDski  and  it  was  ri^ 
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that  aoexquiute  a  aketcb  of  choractei  «hnulr] 
nrvivG  for  out  instructioii. 

It  is  our  opinion,  llien,  Oiat  in  the  A<Mi;<on 
quarreli  Pope  bad  some  justification.  In  1iis 
general  feuds  he  ehowed,  however,  a  too  con- 
tinuous reKsh  for  oontroTeray.  A  man  call- 
able of  translaling  Homer,  and  writing'  lbi< 
"Eswiy  on  Man,"  need  not  have  kepi  up  si;. 
prolonged  a  liar  with  the  dunces.  Ih;  lonk 
a  pleasure  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  ili<jiiiiy 
which  belonged  to  his  general  mind  and 
character.  Again,  bis  frequent  refcrortLS 
to  hia  money,  and  the  (riends  he  hid  :iiiio[ig 
lords,  Bmacked  of  his  city  parentage,  and 
were  not  in  harmony  with  bis  descripilon  of 
himself. 

When  he  professed  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
world  and  careless  about  enmity,  and  yvt 
altered  (much  spoib'ng)  the  Duneiad  iii  orckr 
to  take  revenge  for  a  pamphlet  by  Cibbci-,  lie 
surely  laid  himself  opeo  to  a  charge  of  csnt 
and  affectation.  Id  ihort,  the  weakntsaeu  of 
the  little  man  are  endless.  When  examined, 
they  will  be  found  to  resolve  them^clveEi 
generally  into  egotiamf  and  this  egotism  wa^ 
closely  connected  with  his  bad  beaJtli.  A 
sick  man  is  only  too  likely  to  be  aelfifli,  tind 
Pope  was  so  much  thrown  upon  himself  iJiat 
'  he  brooded  over  every  little  thing  that  cmi- 
ceroed  him  till  it  attained  quite  ririlculoii.i 
proportions.  In  a  word — he  was  murOid. 
But  he  was  a  great  man,  too : — alive  In  I'vtry 
flash  of  the  lofty  and  the  generous  from 
books,  or  life,  and  capable  of  embodying  tlie 
hnpreuiion  tbey  made  m  immortal  languu^'u. 
Nay,  be  did  some  df  his  little  thingK  uniler 
the  self-deceit  that  they  were  fine  things. 
When  be  lashed  some  poor  devil  of  a  i»;Tib' 
bier,  be  persuaded  himself  that  it  was  a  d  uly 
to  truth,  &c. — and  did  not  rememb(?r  that 
what  he  catted  duly  many  people  could  nut 
help  believing  to  be  partly  spite. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  illuslrntf-unH 
of  Pope*s  character  is  the  whole  wayiii  nliicli 
he  managed  and  prepared  the  pubhcnilmj  oT 
his  correspondenee.  That  it  was  a  tm-k  ],\ 
which  he  first  contrived  that  bislettenBlmulJ 
see  the  light  at  all — nobody,  we  presuJne, 
DOW  affects  to  doubt  But  it  is  gradually  bl- 
ooming clearer,  that  he  cooked  these  letters 
for  publication  in  an  unpnrsJleled  monnur. 
The  Aihenceum  critic  ha*  done  wouderK  ( from 
HS.  authority)  in^stabliibing  thiaj  and  our 
imscDt  biographer  shall  tell  ds,  Inietlj ,  th« 
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focta.    The  pretended  "  surreptitious  "  edition 
of  Curll  was  of  course  Pope's  own : — 

"But  recently  fresh  evidence  has  transpired. 
It  has  been  proved  that  Pope  printed  letters 
Bs  addressed  to  bis  deceased  contemn oraries, 
Addison,  Arbuthnot,  and  Trumbull,  which 
were  originally  written  to  other  parlies  {  and 
that  he  altered,  added,  or  omitted  nama, 
dates,  and  incidents,  in  order  to  lerce  pur- 
potet  of  hit  own.  It  has  also  been  ascec- 
tamed  that  although  he  had  so  earl^  as  1729 
deposited  letters  in  Lord  Oxford's  bbrary,  he 
withdrew  them  in  the  spring  of  1735— do 
doubt  with  a  view  to  the  publication  by  CurlL 
This  dispels  the  last  shadow  of  doubt  and 
uncertahUy.  The  '  surreptitious  edition '  waa 
one  ofVope'apoeticafraudei,  btended  spe- 
cially to  benefit  himseff  and  to  gratify  bis  m- 
nate  love  of  stratagem." 

There  was  something  rather  southern  than 
English  in  his  passion  for  mystery,  intrignct 
and  masquerade ;  but  it  harmonizes  with  the 
peculiar  brilliance  and  subtlety  of  his  mind. 
The  exact  degree  of  moral  guilt  invotved  in 
these  mystifications  of  his  we  shall  not  veo: 
ture  to  fix ;  but  it  is  right  to  say  that  tbey 
were  more  practised  to  gratify  bis  own  van- 
ity, than  to  injure  any  body  else.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  think  that  so  wonderful  a  genius  should 
have  done  what  was  little,  but  we  cannot  be-  - 
lieve  that  be  did  what.was  base. 

"Base,"  however,  will  have  to  be  the  word 
for  one  deed  attributed  to  him,  if  future 
biographers  do  not  repudiate  more  decidedly 
than  Mr.  Carruthers,  the  story  that  Pope  took. 
a  bribe  from  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  to 
'  suppress  his  satire  on  her — the  character  of 
"AtoBsa."  So  scrupulously  anxious  is  Mr. 
Carruthen  (in  spite  of  that  kindly  feebng  to 
Pope,  which  we  confess  to  sharing  with  him), 
so  anxious,  we  say,  is  he,  to  be  utterly  im- 
partial, that  be  scarcely  decides  whether  to 
believe  this  story  or  no.  First,  he  tells  na 
that 

"  Surely  such  an  tct  is  contrary  to  the  t«Dac 
of  the  poet's  life,  if*not  of  his  moral  cha^ 
Bcter.  It  was  his  boast  that  he  was  'un- 
placed, unpensioocd,  no  man's  heir  or  slave.' 
He  had  rejected  offen  of  Treasury  grantt 
from  Halilax  and  Craggs ;  he  had  even,  a« 
Warburton  asserts,  declined  makins  us 


subscriptiim  for  £1000  of  South  ^ea  stock) 
To  hi*  noble  friend  Bathurst  and  others,  hft 


would  have  pressed  upon  hinb 


lender,  not  a  bftrrower,  and  li 
ities  secured  him  against  any  heavy  revens 
(of  fortuufc" 
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But  afterwards  he  wavers — and  we  have  the ' 
following  melancholy  paragraph; — 

"  The  poet  may  have  become  avaricious  for 
another,  if  not  for  himBeif.  There  are  indi- 
eViona  of  a  love  of  money  in  his  publication 
of  the  licentious  version  of  Horace, '  Sober 
Advice,'  and  in  the  subscription  edition  of  his 
Letters.  The 'former  was  injurioua  to  his 
bme,  Dnd  the  latter  was  not  necessary  towards 
it,  as  the  cheap  editions  of  the  Letters  were 
in  every  one's  hands.  But  Pope  was  strongly 
and  passionately  desirous  to  see  Martha 
Blount  settled  in  easy  and  independent  cir- 
cumstances fur  life,  ller  mother  had  died  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year  (March  31,  1743), ' 
and  he  had  agreed  to  purchase  for  tier,  at  a  I 
cost  of  £315,  the  remainder  of  the  lease  of  a ' 
house  in  Berkcl^'-row.  He  had  some  time 
before  engajjed  Forteacue  to  procure  an  an- 
nuity for  life  for  £1000,  in  behalf  of  a  lady  of 
their  acquaintance,  e\'idently  Miss  Blount. 
And   thus  we_may  conceive   that   the  poet. 


E 'elded  to  the  (emptalion,  and  was  ultimately 
duced,  as  Worton  reports,  by  female  per- 
suasion, to  Qccejit  of  a  '  favor '  from  the 
haughty  Duchess,  who  would  gladly  have  pur- 
chased his  frictidahip  or  his  silence  at  any 
price,  and  nlioae  weaith  was  known  to  be  al- 
most boundlen." 

Now,  that  an  offence  like  this  stands  by 
itself,  apart  from  the  style  of  Pope's  ordinary 
&ult9,  alien  frqm  his  general  character  in 
matters  ofmoney,  inconsistent  with  his  known 
pride  towards  peojile  of  rank,  is  so  jierfcctly 
well  known  to  all  who  are  really  familiar  with 
him,  that  the  charge  cannot  be  believed  ex- 
cept on  direct  evidence.  Of  tliia  there  is  none, 
except  in  the  subjoined  passage  from  a  letter 
of  Bolingbroke's  to  Marchmont; — 

"Our  friend  Pope,  it  seems,  corrected  and 

prepared  for  the  nresa,  just  before  his  death, 

an  edition  of  the  lour  epistles  that  follow  the 

Euay  on  Man.    They  were  then  jirinted  off, 

and   are   now  ready  for   publication.     I  am 

iviry  far  it,  because  if  he  could  be  excused 

for  writ'ing  the  character  of  Atossa  fortne riy, 

Ihere  is  nu  excuse  for  hii  design  of  publishing 

it  ttfltr  th«  /qbot  you  and  I  tnoio ;  end  the 

charairtet  ol  AtMaa  ii  inserted.     I  have  a 

oopj'  of  the  book.    Warinirton  hat  the  pro- 

prjeW't'"  ptopeitv]  of  it.  Bayou  know.   Alter 

It  be  cannot  by  Hk  terns  of  the  wilL    Is  it 

wort\i  »bile  to  supnicH   the   edition  P    or 

Auuld  l.i:t  Oiace'i  liiends  wv  (u  they  may 

fa|B|  MAeraUtieiw.  in  \i)  iW  it  was  not  iiv- 

tjadud  f,t  l»t  cUiacUrV    and  abouU  ihe 

*«Vw..,i»    Itjoatomtu^ihiiW.weB,, 

»«.  Uiv.-r  iWl  *tivj  uu  Ills  nijai." 
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The  "favor  you  and  I  know,"  however,  by 
no  means  need  be  £1000  in  hard  cash,  and 
there  is  absolutely  no  proof  whatever  that  it 
was  —  barring  a  pencil-mark  which  Lord 
Marchmont's  executor,  Sir  George  Hose,  put 
(in  the  letter,  and  which  Kose  junior  (who 
I  tdiled  it)  thoughi  intended  to  assert  that 
j  Marchmont  himself  told  his  father  so.  True 
stories  require  a  clearer  pedigree  than  this — 
uhere  the  affiliation  is  not  established.  That 
'  there  was  a  sfon/ln  the  effect  that  I'ope  took 
the  bribe  (floating  about  among  a  hundred 
lies  soon  after  Pope's  death),  ia  indeed  true. 
I  —(See  Atkenaum,  No.  1562.)  And  thia 
I  explains  the  "it  is  said"  at  Worton — and 
'  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  would  believe  any- 
I  thing  bad  of  a  successful  jvriter.  But  loose 
rumors  about  a  dreaded  satirist  are  probably 
OB  likely  to  be  blse  aa  any  ana  one  could 

Failing  real  proof  then,  was  not  Pope 
likely  to  be  too  proud  to  incur  the  shame, 
Lind  not  sufficiently  in  need  to  want  the 
money?  Would  he  absolutely  (as  we  know 
lie  did)  have  "  printed  and  distributed  "  copies 
of  a  book  containing  the  satire,  during  the 
Duchess'  life,  if  i(  had  been  in  her  power  to 
|iut  him  to  open  shame?  (Athencewn,  ubi 
sup.)  The  thing  ia  incredible.  He  was  al- 
waya  vain,  and  he  was  sometimes  weak ;  but 


le  and  a  fool! 


We  are  porry  that  Mr.  Carruthers  did  r 
follow,  more  decidedly,  the  instinct  which 
lold  him  that  tki3  accusation,  at  all  events, 
was  false.  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  in  his 
.■dition  of  Johnson's  Lieca  of  the  Poeta  had, 
indeed,  set  him  a  bad  example,  by  professmg 
his  faith  in  it  on  no  better  authority  than  that 
^tated  above. 

Our  readera  may  perhaps  think  that  we 
have  confined  ouraelves  too  exclusively  to  the 
^hady  side  of  the  great  writer's  character, 
liut  the  fact  is,  and  facts  ought  alwavs  to  be 
laced,  that  recent  discoveries  have  thrown 
more  light  on  this  side  than  on  the  other  j 
nnd  that  a  critic's  business  ia  to  deul  with 
what  is  immediately  pressing  first,  whether 


ssofpooi^icm 


,  p'-iun 


'«U1ng  Voltaire  that  bo  wuuleif  to  lie  Tihited  at  a 
"wnlleman"  (which  bos  anected  Coiigrevo's 
ifEola  reputatioB  with  pnslirity),  is  a  enw  in 
omnL  There  i>  no  authority  for  it — a«  was  fhown 
rar  the  first  time  in  the  Eiot«)  to  Tbackeniy's 
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he  finds  the  task  pleasant  or  no.  It  would 
have  been  more  agreeable  to  admirers  of 
Hope,  like  ourselves,  to  dwell  on  the  sound 
tenderness  of  his  filial  relations — ^his  genuine 
love  of  Swift  and  Bolingbroke,  and  Gay  and 
Arbuihnot — his  noble  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
literature — his  tender  hankering  after  sweeter 
emotion  in  his  life-long  devotion  to  the  fair- 
haired  Martha  Blount* — and  such  familiar 
topics.  But  we  are  entering  on  an  epoch 
when  his  character  is  being — and  is  likely  to 
be — more  severely  scrutinized  than  ever — 
and  it  is  wise  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst 
We  have  not  fiiiled  to  distinguish  his  great- 
ness and  his  weaknesses.    Weigh  them  in 

*  Mr.  Bloont  of  Mapledurham — the  representa- 
tive of  that  "ri^ht  worshipful "  old  family  in  our 
day — ^has  verv  l^mdly  aided  the  labors  of  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers  in  this  edition.  It  is  nearly  four  centuries 
since  some  of  the  Blounts  were  encouraging  Eras- 
mus. 


the  balance,  then  throw  *in  his  services  to 
literature,  and  what  will  the  position  of  the 
scales  be  ? 

This  biography  will  form  a  most  agreeable 
addition  to  the  works  produced  by  that  revival 
of  the  Queen  Anne  reputations  which  we  al- 
luded to  in  our  recent  paper  on  Walpole. 
We  believe  that  the  revival  will  do  good. 
Pope  may  still  be  studied  as  the  most  perfect 
master  of  didactic  writing  in  verse  that  our 
literature  can  afibrd,  and  in  studying  the 
writer  it  is  a  great  aid  to  know  the  man.  There 
is  no  fear,  now,  of  his  ever  again  being  over- 
rated ixv either  capacity;  the  danger  is  rather 
the  other  way;  and — extraordinary  as  it 
would  have  seemed  a  century  since — ^it  is  now 
become  necessary  to  recomooend  a  due  study 
and  appreciation  of  Alexander  Pope  to  the 
rising  generation  of  Englishmen! 


Russian  Cube  for  Impbovidbwcb.  — 
"  There  exists  in  slavery,  and  even  in  serfdom, 
a  considerable  abatement  of  the  evils  arising 
from  improvidence  on  the  part  of  the-working 
classes.  Among  free  laborers,  go  where  you 
vnll,  you  find  improvidence  generally  prevail- 
ing. In  the  East  and  in  the  West,  in  the  tem- 
perate zone  and  in  the  tropics,  as  all  authors 
agree,  the  laborer  scarcely  looks  forward  be- 
yond the  dav.  He  marries  without  any  secure 
prospects  of  a  maintenance ;  he-  spends  the 
whole  of  his  gains  when  he  first  marries,  vnth- 
out  reflecting  that  in  a  few  years  he  may  have 
half-a-dozcn  additional  mouths  to  fill ;  he  makes 
no  provision  against  old  age  and  infirmity,  and 
only  some  faint  provision  even  against  sickness. 
Now  a  slave  cannot  be  improvident,  because  to 
him  providence  is  impossible.  He  depends  on 
his  master ;  he  knows  that  if  he  is  sick  he  will 
be  fed  and  doctored ;  that  when  he  is  old  he  will 
be  decently  maintained:  he  marries  with  the 
cheerful  consent  of  his  master,  wHp  regards 
children  as  a  valuable  property ;  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  mouthi  to  be  fed,  the  more  the 
maintenance  that  is  willingly  supplied  him.  Even 
under  serfdom  the  ^ame  is  true.  A  Russian  no- 
bleman cannot  now  sell  his  serfs  from  the  land 
they  inherit ;  he  may  sell  the  land  with  the  serfs 
upon  it ;  he  can  prevent  the  serfs  from  leaving 
his  estate,  and  can  compel  them  to  cultivate  the 
soil.  His  property  is  valuable  very  much  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  serfs  he  possesses;  and 
therefore  he  has  a  strong  interest  in  having  them 
well  treated  and  in  securing  their  physical  well- 
being.  Under  these  restraints,  a  serf  may  be 
guilty  of  some  improvidence  and  recklessness, 
yet  he  is  not  sufficiently  his  own  master  to  do 
this  with  impunity.  If  any  serf  behaves  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  a  scandal  to  his  neighborhood, 
the  seigneur  selects  him  as  a  suitable  man  for  a 
soldier,  as  well  fitted  to  be  food  for  powder.  He 
is  marched  off,  and  his  village  sees  him  no 
more."  —  Saryant^i  Economy  of  the  Laboring 


Indian  Lettebs  of  Inthoduction. — "  As 
in  all  probability  the  E[ux>pean  will  be  furnished 
with  several  letters  of  introduction,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  warn  him  that  upon  the  deliverer  of  those 
credentials,  (which  should  be  sent  on  his  arrival 
by  a  Seproy  belonging  to  the  hotel  or  club  at 
which  he  is  staving,  vnth  his  card  and  address 
infidl,)  the  following  morning  he  shoidd  make 
a  personal  call,  such  being  the  %ti(^uette  observ- 
able in  India.  He  must  not  anticipate  to  be 
cordially  received,  or  to  have  a  *  carte  blanche ' 
given  him  to  renew  his  visits  whenever  he  may 
think  proper  or  convenient ;  for  an  old  resident 
in  India,  although  most  unbounded  in  his  hos- 
pitality, must  have  some  intimate  knowledge  of 
an  individual — some  insight  into  his  habits, 
character,  &c.,  ere  he  fraternizes  with,  or  allowB 
a  Griffin  (as  a  new  comer  in  India  is  termed) 
'  to  put  his  legs  under  his  mahogany '  whenever 
he  likes.  He  will  bo  received  with  marked  and 
studied  politeness,  and  then  bowed  out  most 
courteously;  and  not  until  he  has  established 
himself,  and  becomes  better  known  (either  per- 
sonally or  by  report)  to  the  old  Indian,  must  he 
look  for  anything  beyond  the  polite  bow  or  nod 
of  recognition,  and  perhaps,  as  a  mark  of  great 
condescension,  an  occasional  invite.  Still,  should 
any  unforeseen  misfortune  overtake  him,  then, 
\;ipon  making  an  application  to  him,  (provided 
that  his  entire  conduct  has  been  fair  and  honor- 
able,) the  old  Indian  will  relax  his  rigidity  and 
interest  himself  most  warmlv  and  heartily  in  his 
behalf,  and  serve  him  to  the  very  best  of  his 
ability  and  the  uttermost  of  his  power :  but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Griffin  has  been  guilty  of 
any  '  faux  pas,'  or  has  acted  indiscreetly,  he  has 
nothing  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  the  resident , 
his  letter  of  introduction  will  not  then  have  the 
slightest  weight  with  him.  So  that,  in  fact, 
these  credentials  are  not  of  mnCh  value  to  any 

• 

civilian  or  European  on  his  entrance  into  Indian 
life."— BradUbu^f  Ovtriand  Guide  to  India* 
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From  Chambon*  JOTmil. 
ANATOMY  OF  A  LITERARY  FORGERY. 

Although,  doubtless,  all  the  world,  or  at 
least  all  the  reading  part  of  it,  has  heard  of 
that  most  audacious  of  literary  forgeries,  Vor- 
tigem,  a  Tragedy,  yet,  as  we  suspect  that 
•very  few  even  of  the  few  who  have  seen  it 
have  ever  read  it,  and  that  only  a  small 
minority  of  our  readers  generally  is  at  all 
likely  to  be  acquainted  with  its  Mstory,  we 
purix)8e  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  recent  ac- 
quisition of  a  copy  of  the  rare  reprint  of 
1832,*  to  supply — ^in  many  places  in  the 
ibrger's  own  woitls — such  an  aocoost  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  perpetration 
of  the  fraud  as  shall  be  wandng,  we  ftilly 
hope,  neither  in  interest  nor  jnstrtiotion. 

Samuel  Ireland  the  father  6f  the  unhappy 
lad  whose  career  we  are  about  to  trace,  was 
emphatically  one  of  those  madmen  who 
make  men  mad—one  of  those  idolaters  who 
esteem  the  book  above  the  life,  and  who, 
without  an  eve  to  see  or  a  heart  to  under- 
stand  wherein  lies  the  greatness  of  him  whom 
they  adore,  prefer  some  filthy,  worm-eaten, 
useless  relic  of  their  deified  mortal  to  the 
body  of  genius  and  wisdom,  which  is  in  the 
better  testament  of  his  works.  Even  such  a 
divinity,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
son,  was  Shakespeare  to  Samuel  Ireland. 
**  Four  days  at  least  out  of  the  seven  "  were 
his  writings  made  the  after-dinner  theme  of 
the  old  man's  conversation;  while  in  the 
evening,  still  further  to  impress  the  subject 
upon  the  minds  of  his  son  and  his  visitors,  cer- 
t(dn  plays  were  select^,  and  a  part  allotted 
to  each,  in  order  that  they  might  read  aloud 
and — commune  doubtless  with  the  soul  of 
their  divinity,  and  extract  the  heart  of  the 
mystcr}*  ?  no— but  in  order  that  they  might 
**  thereby  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  deliv- 
ery of  blank  verse  articulately  and  with 
proper  emphasis!"  **The  comments  to 
which  these  rehearsals,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted so  to  call  them,  gave  rne,  were  of  a 
nature  to  elicit,  in  all  its  bearings,  the  enthu- 
siasm entertained  by  my  &ther  for  the  bard 
of  Avon.  With  him,  Shakspeare  was  no 
mortal,  but  a  divinity;  and  fluently  while 
orpatiating  on  this  subject,  impregnated  with 
til  the  fervor  of  Garrick,  with  whom  he  had 
,  been  on  intimate  terms,  my  fether  wouid  de- 

t''-i>  TTks'  Skakeipeare  Forgtriu,  Vortigtm^  a 
■  IWytdjy.  Reprinted  ihnn  the  edition  of  1796, 
HJMh  an  Introduction.  By  W.  H.  Ireland.  Lon- 
^DO.    1882. 


clare  that  to  possess  a  single  vestige  of  the 
poe^s  handwriting^  would  be  esteemed  a 
gem  beyond  all  price,  and  fiar  dearer  to  him 
than  his  whole  collection."  At  these  conver- 
sations, young  Ireland  was  always  i)re8ent, 
•*  swallowing  with  avidity  the  honeyed  poison ; 
when,  by  way,"  he  says,  **  of  completing  thfe  • 
infktuation,  my  father,  who  had  already  pro- 
duced picturesque  tours  of  some  of  the  Brit- 
ish rivers,  determined  on  commencing  that  of 
the  Avon,  and  I  was  selected  as  the  compan- 
ion of  his  journey.  Of  course,"  he  adds, 
'<  no  inquiries  were  spared  either  at  Strat- 
ford or  in  the  neighborhood,  respecting  the 
mighty  poet  Every  legendary  tale,  vended 
anecdote,  or  traditionary  account  was  treas- 
ured up.  In  short,  the  name  of  Shakspeare 
ushered  in  the  dawn,  and  a  bumper,  quaffed 
to  his  immortal  memory  at  night,  sealed  our 
weary  eyelids  to  repose." 

Induced  by  the  reiterated  eulogies  rung 
in  his  ears  respecting    Shakspeare,  by  his 
father's  enthusiasm,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
incessant  remark  on  the    old    man's  part, 
''that  to  possess  even  a  signature  of  the 
bard  would  make  bun  the  happiest  of  human 
beings,"  it  occurred  to  young  Ireland  to  take 
advantage  of  his  residence  in  a  conveyancer^ 
office,  environed  by  old  deeds,  to  produce  a 
spurious  imitation  of  Shakspeare's  autograph. 
Having  supplied  himself  with  a  tracing  of 
•the  poet's  signature,  he  wrote  a  mortgage- 
deed,  imitating  the  law-hand  of  the  time  (^ 
James  I.,  and  affixed  thereto  Shakspeare'^ 
sign-manual.    This  mortgage  deed  purportr 
ing  to  be  between  Shakspeare  and  one  Mi- 
chael Fraser  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  not  only 
transported  the  sage  elder  into  the  seventh 
heaven  of  felicity,  but  attracted  crowds  of 
other  connoisseurs  and  antiquaries.    To  the 
question  where  the  d^d  was  found,  Ireland 
the  younger  replied,  that  "  he  had  formed 
^an  acquuntance  wit}i  a  gentleman  of  ancient 
femily,  possessed   of  a  mass  of  deeds  and 
papers  relating  to  his  ancestors,  who  finding' 
him  very  partial  to  the  examination  of  old 
documents,  had  permitted   him   to  inspect 
them;  that,   shortly  after  commencing  his 
search,  the  mortgage;-deed  in  question  had 
fallen  into  his  hands,  and  had  been  presented 
to  him  by  the  proprietor."    He  added, "  that 
the  personage  alluded  to,  well  aware  that  the 
name  of  Shakspeare  must  create  a  consider- 
able sensation,  and  being  a  very  retiring  and 
diffident  man,  had  bound  him  by  a  solemn 
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engagement  never  to  divulge  his  name/' 
Whereupon  so  completely  had  this  young 
rogue's  skill  and  plausibilily  produced  the 
effect  he  wished — Mr.  Byng,  afterwards  Vis- 
count Torrington,  Sir  Frederick  Eden,  and 
many  others,  gave  it  as  their  decided  opinion 
that,  wheresoever  he  found  the  deed,  there, 
no  doubt,  the  mass  of  papers  existed  which 
had  been  so  long  and  vainly  sought  after  by 
the  numerous  commentators  on  Shakspeare ! 

jThus  urged  to  make  '*  further  searches,**  as 
he  modestly  called  them,  the  young  scape- 
grace proceeded  to  pen  a  few  letters  and 
«  The  Profession  of  Faith  of  William  Shaks- 
pear,"*  the  whole  of  which  passed  muster, 
althqugh,  in  many  instances,  the  documents 
produced  as  two  hundred  years  old  had  not 
been  fabricated  many  hours  previous  to  their 
production.  On  the  pretended  "Profession 
of  Faith,"  particularly,  Dr.  Warton,  after 
having  twice  perused  the  important  docu- 
ment, pronounced  a  pompous  eulogy  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Parr :  "  Sir,  we  have  many 
fine  things  in  our  church-service,  and  our  lit- 
urgy abounds  in  beauties';  but  here,  sir,  is  a 
man  who  has  distanced  us  all !  " 

Well  might  the  precocious  lad  be  excited 
by  these  old  ass-heads  to  more  ambitious  ef- 
forts !    Anon,  he  announced  the  existence  of 

*  It  is  curioos  enough  that  a  somewhat  similar 
fraud  had.  a  quarter  of  a  centory  before,  been 
played  off  by  bteevens  upon  Malooe.  Thomas 
Hart,  a  descendant  of  Shakspeare's  sister,  Joan, 
employed,  in  the  year  1770,  a  bricklayer  of  the 
name  of  Mosel^r,  to  new<4ile  his  house — ^the  same 
house  in  Eenly'  Street,  Stratford,  beaueathed  by 
^e  poet  to  his  sister  "  for  the  term  or  her  natural 
Hfb  at  the  yearly  rent  of  twelve  pence;'*  and 
here,  between  the  ratters  and  the  tiling,  he  discov- 
ered, or  is  said  to  have  discovered,  a  manuscript  of 
six  leaves,  purporting  to  be  **  The  Confession  of 
Faith  of  John  Shakspear  (the  poet's  father),  an 
unworthy  member  of  the  holy  CfathoHc  religion." 
Mosely  eave  his  prize  to  Mr.  Peyton,  an  fUderman 
of  Stratrord,  who  sent  it  to  Bifalone,  through  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Davenport,  as  a  curiosity  of  great  impor- 
tance. Malone  was  completely  deceived.  **I 
have'  taken  some  pains,"  he  says  in  1790,  **  to  as- 
certain the  authenticity  of  this  document,  and  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  genuine.'*  But  the 
paper  as  we  have  said,  was  a  fabrication,  and  a 
clumsy  one — a  trick  of  Steevens  to  mislead  his 
rival  editor.  Malone,  however,  discovered  his 
error  at  last.  **  I  have  since  obtained  documents," 
he  says  in  a  subsequent  publication, "  that  cleany 
prove  it  could  not  have  been  the  composition  of 
any  of  our  poet's  fkmily."  Boswell  quietly  and 
judiciously  dropped  the  document  from  nis  edition, 
treating  it  as  a  paper  that  bad  never  exiitod.  Ma- 
lone hunself  was  not  gnfltless  of  like  unseemly 
frauds.  The  drawing  of  Shakspeare's  house  of 
New  Place,  which  figures  in  his  edition  of  1700  as 
taken  **  from  the  margin  of  an  ancabiit  survey,"  is, 
by  his  own  confession,  a  forgery. 
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a  drama — ^the  Vortigem  we  have  already  re- 
ferred to-— although,  if  he  is  to  be  believed, 
he  had  never  essayed  a  pen  at  poetical  com- 
position, and  had  not  at  that  time  vrritten  a 
single  line  of  the  play  which  he  purposed 
producing.  Prior  to  its  completion,  the  fhme 
of  his  discoveries  had  resounded  from  oae 
extremity  of  the  country  to  the  other ;  and 
on  the  completion  of  the  drama,  strenuous 
applications  were  made  by  the  lessee  of  Go- 
vent  Garden  Theatre  to  secure  it;  but  the 
elder  Ireland,  from  his  long  intimacy  with 
the  Sheridan  and  Linley  families,  preferred 
Drury  Lane,  where  the  play  was  subsequently 
represented. 

Malone,  whose  experience  of  deceptioD 
had  given  him  some  caution,  now  stood  fol> 
ward  as  **  generalissimo  of  the  unbelievers." 
"  Some  pamphlets  pro.  and  con.  had  altfo 
issued  fr^  the  press,  while  the  newspapers 
incessantly  teemed  with  paragraphs  written 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  dictated  by 
the  particular  sentiments  entertained  as  to 
the  papers  by  their  authors.  Malone  having, 
in  the  interim,  collected  his  mass  of  docu- 
ments intended  to  prove  the  whole  a  forgery, 
committed  them  to  the  press,  under  a  hope 
that  he  should  be  able  to  publish  his  volume 
before  the  representation  of  Vortigem,  The 
buUdness  of  his  production,  liowever,  having 
defeated  that  object,  he,  the  day  the  piece 
was  to  be  performed,  issued  a  notice,  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  a  work  on  the  eve  of  pub- 
lication which  would  infallibly  nrove  the 
manuscripts  in  Mr.  Ireland's  possession  mem 
fabrications,  and  warning  the  people  not  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  the  play  advertised  for 
that  night's  representation,  as  being  from 
the  pen  of  Shakspeare.  "  My  father  " — it  is 
young  Ireland  who  vnrites — "having  pro- 
cured a  copy  of  this  notice,  though  late  in 
the  day,  instantly  forwarded  to  the  press  the 
following  handbill,  and  distributed  an  im- 
mense number  amongst  the  assembled  mul- 
titudes, then  choking  up  every  avenue  to 
Drury  Lane  Theatre:  "Vortigeen. — A 
malevolent  and  impotent  attack  on  the 
Shakspeare  MSS.  having  appeared  on  the 
eve  of  representation  of  the  play  of  Vortir 
geruj  evidently  intended  to  injure  the  inter- 
ests of  the  proprietor  of  the  MSS.,  Mr.  ire- 
land  feels  it  impossible,  within  the  shot! 
space  of  time  that  intervenes  between  the 
publishing  and  the  representation,  to  produoe 
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answer  to  the  most  illiberal  and  unfounded 
assertions  in  Mr.  Malone's  Inquiry :  he  is 
therefore  induced  to  request  that  the  play  of 
Vorttgemm&y  be  heard  with  that  candor  that 
has  ever  distinguished  a  British  audience.* " 

John  Philip  Kemble,  who  was  then  stage- 
manager  at  Drury  Lane,  and  had  had  Uie 
hero's  part  in  the  tragedy  assigned  to  him, 
saw  at  a  glance  that  such  rubbish  as  com- 
poses Vortigem  could  never  have  emanated 
from  the  mind  of  Shakspeare,  even  in  his 
Iwby-hood,  and  passed  that  sentence  upon  it 
which  he  felt  the  public  ought,  and  did  after- 
wards most  effectually  pronounce.  He  there- 
fore did  his  best  to  procure  its  representation 
on  the  first f  instead  of  the  secondj  of  April 
1796,  «*  in  order  to  pass  upon  the  audience 
the  compliment  of  fools  all"  *  Foiled  in  this 
by  the  interposition  of  old  Ireland  and  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Kemble,  however,  so  managed  that 
the  farce  of  My  Grandmother  should  follow 
the  tragedy, "  intending  that  all  the  bear- 
ings of  that  production  should  be  applied  by 
the  audience  to  the  subject  of  the  Shaks- 
pearian  papers."  He  is  also  charged  by  the 
younger  Ireland  with  having  preconcerted  a 
signal  when  the  opponents  of  the  papers 
were  to  manifest  their  disapprobation.  For 
this  purpose,  the  following  line  in  the  fifth 
act  was  selected : 

••  And  when  this  solemn  mockery  is  o'er." 
However  this  may  be,  no  sooner  had  he 
arrived  at  this  line,  which  he  delivered  in  an 
exceedingly  pointed  manner,  than  "  a  deafen- 
ing clamor  reigned  throughout  one  of  the 
most  crowded  houses  ever  recollected  in  the- 
atrical histor)',  which  lasted  several  minutes. 
Upon  a  hearing  being  at  length  obtained, 
instead  of  taking  up  the  following  line  of 
the  speech  in  rotation,  Mr.  Kemble  reiter- 
ated the  above  line  with  an  expression  the 
most  pointedly  sarcastic  and  acrimonious  it 
is  possible  to  conceive.  Added  to  this,  the 
late  Mr.  Dignum  was  purposely  placed  by 
Mr.  Kemble  in   a  subordmate  part  where- 


in, speaking  of  the  sounding  of  trumpeta, 
he  had  to  exclaim:  ** Let  them  b^low 
on ! "  which  words  were  uttered  with  such  % 
nasal  and  tin-kettle  twang,  that  no  muaclaa 
save  those  of  adamant  [sic"]  could  have  re- 
sisted the  powerful  incentive  to  laughter." 

So  far  the  Irelands  and  their  adherents 
were  scotched  but  not  slain.  Malone's  /i»- 
vestigation  was  at  length  published,  and  was 
answered  by  George  Chalmers,  first  in  his 
Apology  for  the  Believers^  and  next  in  ^  his 
Supplemental  Apology ^  wherein  he  refuted, 
to  young  Ireland's  satisfaction,  every  position 
laid  down  by  Malone.  After  the  avowal  of 
the  forgery,  the  author  of  Vortigem  fot^ 
warded  two  very  humble  letters  to  Mr.  Chal- 
mers, who,  maintaining  a  prudent  silence, 
never  answered  them. 

This  avowal  was  made  from  a  stroke  of 
conscience.    The  forgery  had  been  charged 
.upon  the  elder  Ireland  instead  of  the  younger. 
It  was  argued  that  the  latter's  youth — ^he  was 
but  nineteen — precluding  all  possibility  of 
the  papers  being  his,  the  whole  must  hare 
been  fabricated  by  his  father,  who  had  made 
the  son  the  vehicle  of  introducing  them  to 
the  public.     It    seems,  however,  that  the 
former  was  a  total  stranger  to  every  pro- 
ceeding in  the  composition  of  the  papers; 
and  George  Stephens,  who  had  been  also 
suspected  of  participation  in  the  fraud,  is 
stated  by  Ireland  to  have  been  equally  inno- 
cent.   Urged  by  the  imperious  motive  of 
rescuing  his  father's  character  from  unmerited 
obloquy,  he  came  forward  with  the  truth, 
having  first  abandoned  the  paternal  roof,  and 
relinquished  a  profession  for  which  he  was 
stud)ing.      "With  the  wide  world  before 
me,''  he  says,  "  and  a  host  of  most  implaca-  . 
ble  enemies  at  my  back,  ere  my  twentieth 
year,  I  entered  upon  the  eventful  pilgrimage 
of  life,  without  a  guide  to  direct  my  steps,  or 
any  means  of  existence  save  those  which 
might  result  from  my  own  industry  and  per- 
severance."   Of  his  after  career  we  know 
nothing. 


Etiquette  in  Africa. — "  Wo  had  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  that  our  guides  had 
much  more  etiquette  than  any  of  the  tribes  fur- 
ther South.  They  gave  us  food,  but  would  not 
partake  of  it  when  we  had  cooked  it ;  nor  would 
they  eat  their  own  food  in  our  presence.  When 
it  was  cooked  they  retired  into  a  thicket,  and  ate 
their  porridge ;  then  all  stood  up  and  clapped 
their  hands,  and  praised  Intemese  for  it.    The 


Makololo,  who  are  accustomed  to  the  most  free 
and  easy  manners,  held  out  handsful  of  what 
they  had  cooked  to  any  of  the  Baloudanear; 
but  thejr  refused  to  taste.  They  are  very  punc- 
tilious m  their  manners  to  each  other.  Each 
but  has  its  own  fire,  ahd  when  it  goes  out  thcj 
make  it  afresh  for  themselves,  rather  than  take 
it  from  a  neighbor." — Living8t<me*»  Musiomarw 
IVaveU  in  SolUh  Africa. 


CHABLBS  RBAD^  S  "  CLOUDS  AND  BUNSEIHE. 


CHAELEB  BEADE'3  ■'  CLOUDS  AND  8DN- 
6H[KE." 

CoPntloBT  h  a  fine  thing,  and  the  "  re- 
Kired  right  of  TepToduction  and  tranBlation" 
is  B  protection  which  it  ia  ho  pleasant  to  have 
lived  to  Hpe  wrung  by  Literature  out  of  Law, 
iiuA  naturally  enough  men  of  letters  are  de- 
strotu  to  reconcile  theory  with  practice. — 
Copywrigbt,  I  asBume,  lies  in  a  name  on  the 
title-page,  and  in  the  magical  words  printed 
batwiit  brackets  beneath.  If  I  am  wrong,  I 
a  mere  suckling  of  an  author,  am  evidently 
wrong  in  good  company;  but  I  wish  to  he 
qmte  sure.  To  give  you  the  example  fresh 
in  my  mind. 

Ht.  C.  Reade,  aa  your  readers  well  know, 
ha*  lately  published  a  small  coUection  of 
small  tales  (duly  protected  on  its  title-page). 
The  book  is  entitled,  "  The  Courae  of  True 
Lore  never  did  run  smooth."  That  it  should 
have  been  necessary  for  this  English  author 
to  appeal  to  Law  is  a  circnmstance  that  will 
not  surprise  any  one  conversant  with  modem 
French  drama.  As  the  ancients  stole  nearly 
all  their  best  thinga  from  the  modems,  so  the 
French  dramatis  of  a  dozen  years  ago  ap- 
pear to  have  stolen  the  good  things  of  Eng- 
liah  authors  of  the  present  year.  Mr.Beade 
ia  more  than  usually  unlucky  in  having  had 
hia  tubjects  laid  hold  of  by  other  writers. 
How  hard  it  ia  on  him,  for  instance,  that  his 
tale  of  "Art"  in  this  very  volume,  (which 
tale  is  a  second  edition  of  a  small  translated 
drama,  played  under  two  titles  in  two  Eng- 
lish theatres,)  should  have  been  tbought- 
lewly  forestalled  by  a  certain  old  "  Uridate  " 
oo  the  opposite  side  of  the  water  1  But 
'  Art "  is  not  the  only  article  to  be  cared  for. 
Mr.  Keade  has  been  much  complimented  on 
the  grace  and  mastery  and  color  shown  in. 
his  "  Clouds  and  Sunshine."  If  one  is  ever 
proud  and  jealous  of  one's  offspring  it  ii 
when  they  are  appreciated  and  praised  by 
others.  What  resentment  then  must  Mr. 
Beade  not  feel  against  Madame  Sand,  who 
had  the  audacity,  as  your  readers  shall  see, 
to  nse  the  whole  of  Mr.  Reade's  story — sce- 
nery, dialogue,  and  characters  in  a  work  of 
hera  six  years  ago ! 

It  was  in  the  month  of  January,in  the  year 
'IBDl,  that  a  play  by  Madame  Baud  (whether 
dnmatized  or  not  from  one  of  bet  novels,  let 
others  say,)  was  produced  at  the  Porte  S^t- 
HuHn  Theatre  in   Paris.     The  pla7   wm 
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called  "  Claudie,"  and  the  scene  of  the  play 
WM  laid  in  Bern.  A  small  paraphrase  of  it, 
called  "The  Village  Tale,"  (reputed  at  the 
time  to  be  by  Mr.  C.  Reade,)  was  produced 
!it  EiiEler  18S2  at  "Fmich's  Playhouse,"  •• 
duly  noticed  in  your  journal  [Alhen.  No. 
1277].  The  paraphrase  passed  and  made  no 
sign.  Agunst  these  pre-publications  it  haa 
now  become  necessary  to  protect  "  Clouda 
and  Sun.shine,"  the  third  story  in  Mr.  Reade') 
recent  book, — since  it  is  merely  his  "Village 
Tide "  written  over  again,  Oxfordshire, 
about  twd  miles  &om  the  Thames,  and  on 
the  Gklrtj  of  the  beech  forest  that  hes  be- 
tween 'Wallingford  and  Henley,"  correa- 
ponds  exactly  with  "  La  M^burie  des  Boa- 
sons  "  of  the  FrNich  drama.  This  is  not 
all.  Ncit  merely  has  Madame  Sand  antici- 
pated Ml.  Reade's  incidents  one  by  one,  but 
Ghc  han  presented  the  very  dialogue  of  his 
novelized  drama  with  a  literal  hardihood 
vhich  cannot  be  too  distinctly  eiposedi 
Here,  by  way  of  proof,  is  a  acene  following 
tlie  farmer's  settlement  with  the  reapers, 
who'c  the  old  man  and  the  girl  (in  Oxford- 
Glurc  Daddy  Patriek  and  Sachael,  in  Beni 
He'mi  and  Claudxe)  are  pud  as  one  for  tb^ 
Joint  klKir.  Robert  ia  the  young  farmer  in 
England,  Sj/lvain  in  France. — 
I       Tkf  /■.agtitk  TaU.  n«  French  Lnana. 

A  (fw  mjautea  later  Scene  VI. 

Ft^i'hni'l   came   to   the     Ci.Ain>iB  anil  Stlvsct. 
w^ll,  anil  bapn  to  draw-    Cbmdit  tq^roachti    At 

»  hat  croatdU 

right,   lalctn     hi* 

fori,  and  it  going  out, 

ichen  he  leei  Ihepmn 

thatilgiTei  Claudieu 

le  lie  barttl. 


^: 


•^i 


S,  Slow  you  a 


<  etlU 


ilt'iree    the  full 
-.This 


working,      Clsudle, 
stead  of  resting  I    Our 

.J was  turned  by  reap.    After  s  month's 

an    iron    handle.      The  labor, 'tis  to  finish  your- 

K!-]\  WH1  :i  hundred  feet  self  up  utterly. 

I.-,;..       Kachael     draw  C.    (Surrovfal,      but 

'!!■      huikst   up    "easily  calm,     ^taking    in      a 

■  r,-.ii..|i    -aitU    the    last  smeet,   but  Jirm    Toic4.i 

I. -I,  |..  liandthenshe  Don't  trouble  vourBelf 

|. ,[;!!■!  i;l,:ird  work.  She  sliont  me,  Master  Syl- 

ti4'!  hiAh  hands  oo  tha  vain. 

ivim    iiiiuJIe.    «nd    was  8.    (Lapng     bg     hit 

panniii;   a  little  lika  a  forh,  and  going  Ic   At 

li'nilLr    fiwn,    when    a  iBeU,viheTe  he  tlopi   (1« 

liepp  but  gentle   voice  Wsef,  naif   tmjiiia  itt 

said  in  btr  Wr,  "  l^go,  mnieiittialo  apaiLv^adt 

RacLac!;"and  thAsn-  it  luar  At  aeU.)    Ex- 

dk  wii  liken  oat  of  her  ousa  me,  I  do   tionblf 

hand   by    Robert    Bv  ajseU    about    you; 

thom.  ~- "Nsver   miad  whenaman'iheutltia 

me,     UirtK    BolMit,"  tha  li^t  place  theral 
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nnmiiB  bxidb's  ^^cuoxds  axd  sthshosb. 


ft 


Its' 


—■••AJi 


sEir 


¥  « 


.\iid  to  Madme  Suid  Im  Ind  ^» 
to  fo  on  scene  after  •me  vndiM^if' 


^                                                 ^Zlfw*       aclew  ulhf  eaoiHhr. 
ter  pitf«»  M  MIT  o»e  cunow  mw  Moaqr  «»• »    .^         * ^ 


adMucd  Mr.  Cbarks  Rende :  m  kno  held 
him  to  be  a  povarfbl,  and  above  all  an  or^j- 
nal  vritcr,  a  man  not  eoi  after  the  tamamaa 
panerBybvt  made  after  a  fashioa  of  his  otvB, 
■tie,  vith 
DO    mild 

Hitherto  wt  hare  treated  all  afrrwatioo  of 
plaj^iaiism  against  lum  vith  fooni,as  the  idle 
inTentioQ  of  cnTiooa  ntala.  When  we  vere 
told  that  *■  It  ii  Never  too  Late  to  llend  * 

.'  vas  onlv  a  blue-book  tozned  into  a  noTeL  ^ve 
rep&ed.*ATe:  bodJkMr  spien£d  the 
fonnatkm!*    When  we  heard  of 
lies*  beiag  a  doiAile  pkgiansm  inm 

'FreBthaothois.  we  aeooted  the  notion,  and  wl- 

!moet  refawd  to 

I  Qoatone,  when  he  waa  told 

jl»cnmc«K.heaaM  to  Int  decnttiB, « Qo 

*Ton  and  steal  as  good.' 

Idephinbhrinthe  wroi^— aim,  that  it 
be  so!    iir.  ChariesRendeVdAiqweMy 
been  proivedin  amannar  to 
Ins  most  camcat  ndUieis  cai 
We  are  boand  to  deciue«  after  a  eanU 

the  tale  **  Ooodh  and  &m- 
» taken  from  the  pbr  **-  Ciaadie,*  aot 

j  onhr  as  legaids  the  ineadents  and 

^bnt  eTen  t^  Terrdiaiagnfff.    The 
of  plsgiaiiaaa  can  ao  laither  ^fo. 


»iuxa. 
By  Mr.  ChMriM  l&injtew 


talf  bt  eompariog:  Mr.  RMida\  OtlUtdfiiaia 

*Clo«d'*  with   her   Benkhon 

Now«  arew^orarew^n^ina  atala  <»f  atth  I    i\>n^>na  r^tHci.  ^a 

ance  betwixt  Ei^land  and  Fw«w^  ^-Af* !  gj^^^,;'^^ 

we^  or  are  wi»  not,  ivi  be  {vroteetfMl  i^tahMtt 

our  puratKNU  FnMK«h  |ii^Wc<atMiiaN-dMt  ia 

what  I  want  t\^  kuow— thai  ia  ii^  r^aatvi^  tvr 

writing  to  )hhh-uihW  ih<^  |vM^olK>n  \\f  lawa 

more  atring«^U  ihau  lb«  Uwa  ^  h^HHvr  f  TiU 

theae  thiixga  i>au  b«   aiMwv^-^U   ih^Ni^ 

dottbta  call  be  aiH  ai   n)«l»-*<lU)   MaUawf^ 

Sand*i  *'  CUimIW**  b^  )m^U4iml  al  K\^a  aH4 

dbroad,  what  ta)t>^t^U«^r  ^\\\  \Ph\\\\f^  \\\  y^wh- 

JSmh  ?  what  pubUah^  K*  Imv  f^—\  «M»ki  hav^Mt 

myaelf  o»  haiul  a  **  IUmV    *^f  i^W^lli^WV 

toen,*  the  awiit)  %4  whH>b  U  \ilA\\  \\\  IU»m^ 

ahire  during  the  ("ivil  Wa»^  i  aUi  a  «iV^M*y  vif 

genteel  Belgravian  li(^,  aallml  '^  lUlf  aw^l  \^^\t 

FkMhionableft,''  sKaU  I  \\\\\  iiMlm^^  O^iMia  alM 

riea  against  MM.  Hortha  m\s\   Oum<l<i    \\\^ 

yonnger,  if  I  fiiid  that   Ibay  hMVa  wMUl»U 

aomething  of  the  kind  baftira  f  U- 


iXirs«B.     Bf 


teKT«  sa  «U 


Wb  frankly  eonibaa  thai  bUbavl^i  wa  ha**» 


>^iinwr      mibMVk — 
<MM>»»  u^>»M»  M^ai>a  msa  JUy    hi«fe»T 
Mi>i^  Uaik^rK  b» 
KvOv^  )Utbv«nm  bh 


)f%*s\uj|  \^<>K^vi^  i(W*b  aa4 


4i#^  y^MiMaa,,*^  ipasm 

I A  \>a»ji»  l^M^w  andh 

bw  wr  Ibn^  deaft.  a 

^a^^^WW^%k  ^P^    ^P    'n^P     w 

Hm\^^  U  ^¥^WhI^  >nmi>  MsMt^  i  hat  aiS 
H\m^  ^>«  S\^\  MwiH^H  Ibe  iiiis*«4[«fait»  «if  ihp 
^\s<\\  ^\\\\  \\\^  \\\^\^^  imtiNs^MNU    In  nifr 
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CRAitT.E8  Reads.    * 

**  Let  me  see,"  said 
Hathorn,  "What  are 
you  to  have?" 

**  Count  yourseKi"  re- 
plied Patrick  ;  "  you 
Know  what  yon  give  the 
otherB." 

"What  I  give  the 
others!  but  you  can't 
have  done  the  work." — 

"  Not  of  two;  no,  we 


Gborqb  Saitd.        I 

Fanveaiu.  .  .  .  And 
what  do  yon  ask  for 
that? 

Bemy,  Count  your- 
self; yon  know  well 
what  you .  give  the 
others. 

Fauveau.  What  I  rive 
the  others;  aye!  nut 
yon  two  have  not  done 
the  work  of 

Remv.    The  work  of 


don*t  ask  Uie  wages  of   two;  tnerefore  we  don't 
two."  ask  yon   to  pay  us  as 

two. 
you  do-       Famftau,    Diache!   I 
^  suppose  you  don't  ask 

that. 

Remtf  (animated). 
WeD!  What  then! 
Where  do  you  seek  a 


"  Of  course 
n't" 


"  Where's  the  dis- 
pute," said  the  old  sol- 
dier, angrily;  ^  here  are 


two  that  ask  the  wages    dispute  ?    Here  are  we 
of  one;  is  that  hard  upon    two  who  ask  you  the 


you?" 

*'  There  is  no  dispute, 
old  man,"  said  Robert 
steadily.  "Father, 
twenty-five  times  five 
shillings  is  six  pound 
five;  that  is  what  you 
owe  them." 


gay  of  one,  and  do  you 
nd  that  unjust? 
St^vam,  No.  There's 
no  dispute.  Twenty- 
five  times  fifty  soua 
make  exactly  sixty-two 
francs  and  sixty  cen- 
times. .  .  . 


Those  who  have  read  **  Clouds  and  Sun- 
shine "  will  remember  the  natural  simplicity 
of  the  meeting  between  Rachel  and  her 
seducer  Hickman.  No  tragedy-queen  act- 
ing, but  quiet,  simple,  suppressed  pain. 
Well,  let  them  judge  to  whom  that  is  due. 

Charles  Reade. 

(Hickman.)  .  .  "be- 
cause I  could  assist  yon 
mow  may  be." 

"And  what  right  have 


George  Sand. 

DettU,     I  can  assist 
you. 

Claudie  (proudly.) 


Ronciat? 

Dtnit  . .  .  how  much 
do  you  want  for 

VloMdU^  For  whom? 

J)tmi$.    For 

ClaudU.  For  whom? 
When  he  is  dead ! 

Dem$.    Dead ! 


you  to  assist  me  now?"    Where  did  you  get  the 

right  to  assist  me,  Denis 

(ffickman.)  "To pro- 
vide for  him." 

"For  WHOM?"  cried 
Rachel  wildly,  "whem 

HE  IS  DEAD  I  " 

"  Dead?  " 
"Dead!" 

**  Don*t  say  so,  Rachel ; 
don't  say  so." 
*" He  Is  dead!" 

But  Mr.  Reade  is  occasionally  more  ingeni- 
ous than  this  in  making  use  of  Madame 
Dudevant's  hints.  There  is  the  bcene  where 
Robert  Hathom  attempts  suicide  by  throwing 
himself  under  the  waggon-wheels.  In  Claudie 
this  is  related  and  not  represented ;  but  Mr. 
Reade,  in  putting  it  in  action,  follows  the 
narrative  with  wonderful  accuracy. 


Charles  Reade.  George  Sakd. 

Robert  came  out  and        Mere  Faweau. — .  . 

w^nt  to  Rachel's  side  of  When     he    called     to 

the    waggon,    but    she  Claudie  for  the  last  time, 

turned  her  head  away.  and  she  wonld  not  even 

"  Won't  you  speak  to  turn  her  head  towards 

me,  Rachel? "  said  Ro-  him,    he    said,    "  Very 

bert.       Rachel     turned  well!**    and    he   threw 

her  head  away  and  was  himself    under    the 

silent.  waggon  that  he  might 

"Very    well,"     said  be  crushed.     Ask 

Robert    quietly,     very  Thomas  what   he  siUd 

quietly.  when  he  lifted  him  up 

"Go  on!"   cried  old  in    spite  of   himself — 

Hathom.  **  What  are  you  doinff 

The    next     moment  there,  master?    Will 

there    was     a     fearful  yon  displease  the  eood 

scream  among  the  wo-  God?"     Ask  Maoame 

men,  and    Robert   was  Rose,  who  said  to  him: 

seen  down  amone   the  **  What  are  you  doing 

horses'    feet,    and >. the  there,  Sylvai>n?    Do 

carter  was  forcing  tnem  yon  wish  to  kill  your 

back.  .  .  .  mother?'*    Yon  called 

(Mrs.    Hat  horn.)  out  to  Thomas  "  Go  on 

"  What  did  Thomas  say  —go  on !  "     S  y  1  v  ai  n 

who   dragged   him    up  said  that  his  foot  slipped 

from  the  horses'  feet?  "  as  he  turned  round,  and 

"  I  don't  know."  said  mkde  as  if   he  would 

old  Hathom,  half  sulki-  smile  at  me.  ^h !  what 

ly,  dalf  trembling.  a   smile,  husband!     If 

"He    said,   *  That  is  you  had  seen  it,  as  I 


flying    in    tiie    face  of   saw  it,  you  would  not 

Heaven,  yonng  master.'    sleep  this  night. 

What  did  Rose  Mayfleld 

say,  as  she  passed  him 

next  minute  r    "  Would 

von  kill   your  mother. 

iRobert,  and    break   all 

onrhekrts?"  You  cried 

out    *  Go  on,  -  go   on ! ' 

Robert  said  his  foot  had 

slipped,  and    made   as 

though  he  would  smile 

at  me.     Ah!    what  a 

smile,  John !    If  you  had 

been  as  near  it  as  I  was, 

you  wouldn't  sleep  this 

night" 

Having  thus  stated  the  case  as  it  stands 

against  Mr.  Reade,  whilst  we  admit  that  his 

conduct  is  all  the  more  inexcusable  because 

he  is  too  wealthy  a  man  (in  a  mental  point 
of  view)  to  neea  such  expedients,  it  should 
in  fairness  be  remembered  that  these  tales 
were  written  some  years  ago,  before  Mr. 
Reade  had  attained  the  reputation  which  he 
now  enjoys.  It  is  possible  that,  if  he  himself 
had  been  consult^,  he  would  have  approved 
of  neither  the  i^sue  of  the  volume  nor  the 
hyperbolical  strain  in  which  it  was  aftiounced, 
and  when  we  remember  that  a  serious  differ- 
ence of  opinion  has  lately  occurred  between 
him  and  the  publisher,  even  to  the  extent  of 
appealing  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for-  a 
remedy,  we  must  say  that  the  whole  affiur 
looks  very  much  like  vengeance  on  the  part 
of  the  latter. 
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THE  DEMONS  OF  PIfflUOO. 


From  Punch. 

THE  DEMONS  OF  PIMLICO. 

Edwin  is  a  Yoting  Bard,  who  has  taken  a  lodgiitg 
in  a  quiet  Street  in  Belgmvia,  that  he  may  write 
his  Oxford  Prize  Poem.  The  Interlocutors  are 
Demons  of  both  Sexes. 

Edwin  { composing) .    Where  the  bright  foun- 
tain, sparkling  never  ceases 
.  Its  gash  of  liquid  music 

Female  Demon,    "  Wa — ^ter — creeee— ses  !  " 
Edwin.    Where  splashing  on  the  marble  floor 
it  tinkles 
In  silver  cadence, 
Male  Demon.        "  Buy  my  perriwinkles  I " 
Edwin,    Where  the  sad  Oread  oft.retires  to 
weep 
Her  long  lost  love,  her  unforgiving  ' 
Black  Demon.  "  Sweep  I " 

Edwin.    And  tears  that  comfort  not  must 
ever  flow  * 

At  thoughts  of  every  joy  departed, 
Demon  from  Palestine.  "  Clo." 

Edwin.    "There  let  me  linger,  stretched  be- 
neath the  trees. 
Tracing  in  air  fantastic 
Italian  Demon,  "  Imagees ! " 

Edwin.  •  And  weave  long  grasses  into  lovers' 
knots. 
And  wish  the  spell  had  power  to  silence 
Demon  in  Apron.  "Pots  I " 

Edwin.    What  varied    dreams   the  vagrant 
fancy  hatches, 
A  playful  Leda  with  her  Jove  bom 
Ranged  Old  Demon.  "  Matches ! " 

Edwin.     She  opes  her  treasure  c^lls;  like 
Portia's  caskets, 
And  bids  me  choose  her 
Demon  with  Cart.    "  Baskets,  any  baskets ! " 
Edwin.    Spangles  the  air  with  thousand-col- 
ored silks, 
That  float  like  clouds  in  dying  sunset 

Old  Demon.  "  Whilks  I " 

Edwin.    Garments  of  which  the  fairies  might 
make  habits. 
When  Obcron  holds  his  court  and 
Lame  Demon.  "  Ostend  rabbits  I " 

Edwin.    Visions  like  those  the  Interpreter, 
of  Bunyan's, 
Displayed  to  Merc;{r  and  young  Matthew 
Demon  with  a  Stick,  "  Onions !  " 

Edwin.    And  prompted  glowing:  utterances, 
totheir'skjn 
Who  sang,  when  Earth  was  younger. 
Dirty  Demon,         "Hareskin!  haresklnl" 
Edwin.    In   thoughts  so  bright  the  aching 
sense  they  blind. 
In  their  o#n  lustrous  Uingor 
Demon  with  Wheel.       "  Knives  to  grind  I " 

Edwin.    Though  gone,  the  Deities  that  long 
ago 
Haunted  Arcadia's  perfomed  meads 
Grim  Demon,  *'  Doit-Ho  I " 


Edwin.    Though,  from  her  radiant  bow  no 
Iris  settles. 
Like  some  bright  butterfly  to 

Swarthy  Damn.        "  Mend  your  kettles  I  ** 
Edwin,    Though  sad  and  silent  is  the  andent 
seat, 
Where  the  Olympians  raised  their  proud 
Demon  with  Skewers.         "  Cat's  me-e-et  I  " 
Edu^in.    There  is  a  spell  that  none  can  chase 
away. 
From  scenes  once  visited  by 
Demon  with  Organ,         "  Poor  Dog  Tray.'* 
Edwin,    There  is  a  charm  whose  power  mast 
ever  blend 
The  past  and  present  in  ltd 
Demon  with  rushes.         **  Chairs  to  mend  I " 
Edwin,    And  still  unbanished  falters  on  the 
ear, 
The  Dryad's  voice  of  music 
Demon  with  Can,  "Any  Beer  I  ** 

Edwin,    l^till  Pan  and  Syrinx  wander  throng 
the  groves. 
Still  Zeph3rr  murmurs 
She  Demon.    "  Shavings  for  your  stoves !  '* 
Edwin.     The  spot,  God  visited,  is    sacred 
^und. 
And  echo  answers 
Second  Demon  wkh  Organ,     "Bobbing    all 
around." 

Edwin,    Ay,  and  for  ever,  while  this  planet 
rolls, 
•To  its  sphere  music 
Demon  with  Fish,      **  Mackerel  or  Soles  I  ^ 
Edwin.    While  crushed  Enceladus  in  torment 
groans 
Beneath  his  Etna,  shrieking , 
Little  Demon.         "  Stones',  hearthstones  I " 
Edwin,    While  laves  the  tlddess  sea  the  glit- 
tering strand 
Of  Grecia 
Third  Demon  with  Organ.    "O,  'tis  hard  to 

^ve  the  hand." 
Edwin.    While  as  the  Cygnet  nobly  wa^  the 
water. 
So  moves  on  earth  the  fair 
Fourth    Demon  with    Organ,    "  Batcatcher's 

Daughter."  / 

Edwin,    And  the  Acropolis  reveals  to  man 
Thy  stately  loveliness 
Fifth  Demon  with  Organ,    "  My  Mary  Ann." 
Edwin,    So  long  the  Presence,  yes,  the  Mens 
Divina, 
That  once  inspired  both 
Sixth   Demon   with    Organ.    "Vilikins   and 

Dinah." 
Edwin,    Shall  breathe  o'er  every  land  where- 
soe'er  the  eye  shoots 
Or  ocean  plays 
JSix  dirty  German   )  **  The  Overture  to 
Demons  with  Brass   )        chutz." 
(EdwiogOMJ&td.) 
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THE  LOST  ESVOT. 
On  the  sftemoan  of  Salnrday,  tbe  2Ath  of 
NoTembet  IBOS,  two  trawllen,  acaotnjMnied 
by  a  leiTBiit,  amved  at  die  pcwt-houM  of 
Ferlebeif,  in  Upper  Saxonjr,  «n  rottte  from 
Berlin  to  HMnbuig,  and  iann«diat)ey  ocdered 
bonea.  They  tnveUed  with  Pnuaiui  pu*- 
poTtB,  but  under  fictitJoiu  nunet.  Of  the 
tUei  of  the  two,  littk,  nnfortunitelj,  a 
known ;  but  thtt  little  is  lo  Aill  of  ainitter 
ngnifioance,  that  I  am  perauaded  1  am  doing 
hfai  no  injuatioe  in  branding  him  aa  an  agent 
of  the  Flinch  police.  He  will  be  known  to 
HI  thnmgbout  tliia  paper  m  the  Merchant 
Kiiiger.  Hia  companion  waa  an  Engliahman 
tt  the  name  of  fiathont  a  ion  of  the  then 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  retnraing  from  a  aecret 
diplomatio  miaiion  to  the  conrt  of  \^em}a. 
Ut.  Bathont  aeemed  to  be  l^Mring  under 
•ome  terrible  apprebenuon*.  Tbrongbout 
the  journey,  all  hia  aedofia  had  been  marked 
by  an  air  of  indediioo,  which  to  the  aeveral 
poat-m  altera  aeemed  unaccountable.  Xt 
Perlebcrg,  the  haraea  which  he  had  ordered 
on  hia  arriTaJ  were  eounlennanded  before 
they  wen  hameaaed.  Not  feeling  hipiielf 
■afe,  ai  he  laid,  in  &a  post-houae,  ~ 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  Cap- 
tain Klitzing,  tbe  Pmaaian  governor  of  the 
town,  and  begged  ibr  a  aaf^uard,  wbidk  at 
aeven  m  the  cTening  he  diamiaaed.  During 
aome  hours,  he  waa  engaged  at  his  de^  in 
■mall  room  of  tbe  house,  and  waa  aeen  to 
bm-n  a  number  of  papers  which  he  took 
from  hia  portfolio.  On  another  oocaaion  he 
waa  obiened  in  the  kitchen  atanding  before 
the  fire,  playing  with  his  watch,  and  counting 
hii  money  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of 
poatilUoDi,  hoitlera,  and  tapatera.  At  length, 
about  nine  o'clock  in  tbe  erening,  tbe  horaei 
were  again  ordered  to  be  in  readiness )  bul 
when  thtf  po|t-naster  went  to  announce  the 
packing  of  the  carriage,  Mr.  fiathunt  had 
disappeared.  Prom  that  hour  to  this,  hit 
late  haa  remained  abrouded  in  impenetrable 

In  England,  in  the  meantime,  bis  return 
had  been  anxiously  expected  by  the  cabinet 
and  his  relations.  "We  knew,"  says  hit 
sister.  "  thu  dangers  to  which  he  waa  exposed 
on  his  journey,  aurrounded  aa  he  was  by 
enemiea  on  all  aides  ;  while  the  impoisibilitj 
of  any  intelligence  being  receiTed  of  him  by 
letter  jrendered  ua  doobly  anxious  and  un- 


oertain.  Day  after  day  paased,  and  no  tid- 
ings of  bim  arrived.  It  was  oracluded  that 
tie  had  taken  a  eveiitoue  rovte,  and  toav- 
relled  incognito  to  avtud  hlEng  into  the 
banda  of  Uie  ^vneh.  Wedu,  however, 
elapsed,  and  we  still  heard  nothbg  of  tbe 
miaaing  one.  The  agonising  auapense  of  hia 
wife  and  relations  it  would  be  difficult  to 
deaeribe.  I  perfectly  well  remember  that 
every  knock  at  the  itreetdoor  caused  the 
liveliest  emotiona  aridng  from  the  hope  that 
It  might  be  our  much-loved  brother.  At 
length,  one  evening  in  December,  my  htbar 
received  an  express  bom  Lord  Wellesley, 
requesting  bis  immediate  attend anee  at 
Apsley  Honae,  his  lordship  having  something 
of  importance  to  eommimicate.  On  my 
father^  return,  we  were  all  alarmed  at  his 
pale  and  dejected  aspect.  He  informed  ua 
that  government  bad  recnved  intelligence  of 
the  andden  and  myiteridns  disappeararce  of 
my  brother  at  Ferleberg,  a  small  town  on 
the  route  from  Vienna,  where  he  had  stopped 
for  rest  and  refreshment."  • 

A  reward  of  £1000  waa  immediately  offered 
by  the  Britiah  government,  and  another  of 
!  equal  amount  by  the  relatives  of  the  miaung 
envoy,  for  any  authentic  information  as  to  hia 
fhte ;  and  hia  wife  prepared  in  person  to  set 
out  in  search  of  him,  as  soon  astheBalUo 
porta  should  be  free  from  ice.  In  tbe  spring 
j  of  1810,  accordingly,  she  proceeded  to  Stock- 
holm, whence,  under  tbe  protection  of  Swed- 
ish passimrts,  she  entered  Prussia  througli 
Pomerania,  and  reached  Berlin  in  safety.  At 
Berlin  she  found,  to  her  astonishment,  a  safb- 
conduct  awaiting  Jier  tnm  the  emperor  Na- 
poleon, and,  armed  with  it,  ahe  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  Perleberg.  I  entreat  the  reader 
to  bear  thia  circurastance  in  mind,  as  I  abd) 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  in  the  sequeL 

At  Perleberg,  Mrs.  Bathurst's  inquiries 
were  met  b]  statementa  so  conflicting  as  to 
impede  rather  than  to  focilitate  her  learcb. 
Whether  her  husband  waa  dead  or  was  sM 
alive ;  whether,  if  dead,  he  bad  Hfen  by  his 
own  hand,  or  had  perished  beneath  the  knife 
of  some  ruffian  marauder  or  poKlral  assas- 
sin ;  and  whether,  if  alive,  he  had  been  the 
victim  of  violent  abduction,  or  had  volun- 
tarily absconHcd,  were  questions  which  she 
'found  herself  i. liable  to  solve,  and  which  no 

*  Htmoirt  m.d  Corre^dndaKt  of  Dr.  B. 
I  BaSmrtI,  lord  BiMhtfof  Horaiih.  B;  h1«  Dan^h- 
I  tar.    Lonilwi.    IBM. 
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aatutenesB  has  yet  beoi  found  equal  to  free 
from  obscurity  and  confusion.  It  appeared 
iiat,  immeduUely  on  Mr.  fiathurst's  disap- 
pearance, his  servant  had  waited  on  the  gov- 
ernor, and  apprised  him  of  the  circumstance. 
Klitzing,  who  was  preparing  for  a  bdl  which 
was  to  be  held  that  evening  in  the  Crown 
Hotel,  immediately  sent  for  the  civic  authori- 
ties, and  desired  them  to  make  all  possible 
inquiries  into  the  case.  No  lack  of  zeal  can 
be  charged  against  these  gentlemen.  They 
At  once  arrested  Kriiger  and  the  servant,  and 
placed  them  under  the  guard  of  a  troop  of 
cuirassiers.  They  took  possession  of  all  Mr. 
Bathurst's  property,  with  the  exception  of  a 
•ich  fur-cloak  which  was  missing.  They  sent 
Bcouts  into  the  town  and  into  the  neighbor- 
ing country;  but  when  on  Sunday  morning 
they  waited  on  the  governor,  it  was  found 
that  all  their  researches  had  been  in  vain. 
Not  a  trace  of  the  missing  man  had  been 
discovered. 

And  now  it  was  that  the  first  suspicious 
circumstance  connected  with  the  conduct  of 
Klitzing  occurred.  After  charging  the  mag- 
istrates to  prosecute  their  inquiries  with  the 
utmost  ardor,  and  especially  to  do  their  best 
to  probe  the  mystery  of  the  missing  cloak, 
he  announced  his  intention  of  going  into  the 
country  for  a  few  hours.  But  his  return  was 
deferred  till  Monday  evening,  when  he  ex- 
plained his  lengthened  absence  by  saying 
that  he  had  been  at  Berlin  fo^  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  instructions.  In  the  interim, 
the  magistrates  had  been  indefatigable.  It 
was  necessary  to  obtain  a  clue  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  abstracted  cloak,  which  none  of 
them  had  seen,  and  for 'this  purpose  Mr. 
Bathurst's  servant  was  sent  for.  His  deposi- 
tion was  taken  down  in  writing,  and,  on  the 
governor's  return  was  laid  before  him. 
Klitzing's  character  had  always  stood  high; 
but  his  behavior  on  this  occasion  looks  sus- 
piciously like  an  attempt  to  stifle  all  inquiries 
that  might  lead  to  unpleasant  disclosures 
affectin^^s  government  or  its  task-masters, 
the  Frencn  police.  He  threw  the  servant's 
deposition  into  the  fire;  he  stormed  at  the 
magistrates,  accused  them  of  arbitrary  prac- 
tices and  of  investing  the  case  with  an  un- 
due importance,  and  threatened  to  report 
their  conduct  to  the  authorities  in  Berlin. 
A  feud,  which  lasted  for  many  weeks,  and 
effectually  prevented  a  proper  sifting  of  the 
whole  affair,  was  the  consequence  of  this  im- 


peachment Kriiger  and  the  servant  of  the 
lost  envoy  succeeded  in  evading  their  guards; 
and  the  first  intimation  which  the  Perleberg 
authorities  received  of  the  former's  wherea- 
bout was  when,  nearly  three  weeks  after  Mr. 
Bathurst's  disappearance,  the  burgomaster 
saw  in  a  Berlin  paper  a  notification  that  an 
unknown  person,  calling  himself  the  mer- 
chant Kruger,  had  arrived  in  that  city  from 
Perleberg.  Immediate  inquiries  were  made 
respecting  him,  of  the  police  of  the  capital ; 
an  exhibition  of  official  zeal  for  which  the 
police  minister  expressed  his  thanks,  at  the 
same  time  courteously  assuring  his  correa- 
pondents  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  them  to 
trouble  themselves  further  in  the  matter, 
that ''  all  was  right,"  and  that  the  pretended 
merchant  Kruger  was  the  companion  of  the 
missing  envoy.  Of  the  unfortunate  man's 
servant,  no  trace  could  be  discovered ;  but  it 
transpired  that  Mr.  Bathurst  had  been 
warned  by  a  fiiend  in  Berlin  to  beware  of 
his  attendant,  and  that  his  suspicions  of 
treachery  had  been  strengthened  by  finding 
in  the  man's  possession  a  bill  for  £.500,  of 
which  he  could  give  no  good  acootmt. 

The  Perleberg  authorities  were  now  com- 
pletely at  fault.  Every  document  which 
might  have  served  to  aid  their  councils  was 
studiously  withheld  from  them  by  the  gover- 
nor. Suddenly,  however,  it  was  announced 
that  a  certain  hostler  of  the  name  of 
Schmidt,  who  had  been  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
post-house  when  Mr.  Bathurst  so  impru- 
dently exhibited  his  purse  and  watch,  had 
absconded,  and  that  the  missing  cloak  had 
been  found  in  the  possession  of  his  fanuly. 
Schmidt  himself  was  never  afterwards  heard 
of;  but  his  wife  and  son,  both  of  whom  were 
persons  of  notoriously  bad  character,  were 
brought  before  the  magistrates,  and,  after  a 
rigid  examination,  which  elicited  nothing, 
beyond  a  bare  suspicion,  to  implicate  either 
of  them  in  the  murder  or  abduction  of  the 
unfortunate  traveller,  were  each  sentenced  to 
eight  weeks'  imprisonment  for  concealment 
of  the  stolen  property. 

But  the  doom  of  the  vanished  man  re- 
mained as  mysterious  as  tver.  A  reward  of 
ten  thalers  had,  at  the  instigation  of  KUtz- 
ing,  been  offered  to  any  one  who  should 
bring  him  to  the  magistracy  either  dead' or 
alive.  The  river  Steppeniti  was  drained  of 
its  waters  during  two  days,  while  search  was 
made  along  its   bed;    every  bam^  hedge, 
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ditch,  and  wood,  for  miles  around  the  town, 
was  ransacked  for  ibany  days  with  hounds, 
sticks,  nets,  and  other  instruments,  hut  with- 
out success.  The  town  itself,  and  the  gardens 
which  surround  it,  were  similarly  rummaged. 
The  disreputable  resorts  frequented  by  the 
younger  Schmidt,  every  cellar  and  loft  at- 
tached to  the  taverns  wherein  it  could  be 
ascertained  he  had  been  drinking  or  dancing, 
the  post-house,  and  the  cellar  of  the  town- 
hall,  which  was  used  as  a  taproom,  were 
especially  scrutinised ;  but  all  research  was 
fruitless.  The  magistrates  were  in  despair, 
and  reluctantly  resolved  to  abandon  the 
search,  when,  precisely  six  weeks  aft^r  the 
envoy's  disappearance,  his  pantaloons  were 
fbund,  perforated  by  two  shot-holes,  on  the 
border  of  a  fir-wood  near  the  town. 

They  were  discovered  by  a  woman  of  the 
name  of  Weide,  who,  in  company  with  the 
wife  of  a  shoemaker,  had  gone  to  the  forest 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  gathering  brush- 
wood. They  were  found  stretched  at  length 
upon  the  ground,  and  turned  inside  out ;  but, 
although  saturated  with  the  rain  which  had 
Allien  in  torrents  during  many  weeks,  a  few 
lines,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  missing  man, 
which  were  discovered,  scribbled  on  a  scrap 
of  paper,  in  one  of  the  pockets,  were  still 
easily  decipherable.  But,  as  the  pantaloons 
could  not  have  been  exposed  to  such  a  del- 
uge for  many  hours,  without  the  waters  oblit- 
erating the  writing,  and  reducing  the  paper 
itself  to  pulp,  the  conclusion  is  a  fair  one 
that  they  had  been  thus  ostentatiously  laid 
out  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  im- 
pression that  their  wearer  had  been  mur- 
dered and  stripped  by  the  hostler  Schmidt. 
The  note  in  the  missing  man's  handwriting 
was  addressed  to  his  wife,  and  was  safely  con- 
veyed to  her.  It  had  evidently  been  written 
in  great  haste,  and  in  terrible  perturbation. 
It  set  forth  the  dangers  to  which  the  writer 
was  exposed  from  his  enemies;  expressed 
great  fears  that  he  should  never  reach  Eng- 
land, and  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Count  d'Entraigues;*  by  whom 
he  said,  his  ruin  had  been  brought  about. 
Weide  and  the  shoemaker's  wife,  on  their 
discovery  being  communicated  to  the  magis- 

♦  A  French  ppy,  then  resident  in  London.  A 
few  months  after  Mr.  Bathnrst's  disappearance,  D* 
Entraigues  was  assassinated  by  his  Italian  servant, 
at  the  instigation,  as  is  supposed,  of  the  French 

Kvemment,  some  of  whose  secrets  the  count  had 
trayed,  or  imprudently  permitted  to  escape  him. 


,trates,  underwent  a  rigorous  examination* 
the  fir-wood  was  once  more  thoroughly 
searched,  and  the  surrounding  country 
scoured  for  miles ;  but  no  further  trace  of  the 
missing  man  could  be  discovered.  The  wo- 
men were  liberated  and  rewarded ;  the  peas- 
ants were  presented  with  ten  quarts  of  bran- 
dy, and  a  cask  of  beer ;  and  Captain  Klitz- 
ing  and  the  magistrates  of  Perleberg  sat 
down  to  report  to  their  superiors  in  Berlin  at 
once  their  discovei^  and  their  despair. 

Such  was  the  intelligence  which  awaited 
the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Bathurst  at  Perleberg, 
and  which  she  communicated  to  her  friends 
in  England.  The  impression  which  it  left 
upon  her  own  mind,  and  the  universal  im- 
pression of  the  public  mind  at  home,  was, 
that  her  husband  had  been  forcibly  abducted 
by  the  agents  of  the  French  government, 
who  then  swarmed  in  every  city  and  town  of 
the  continent;  and  that  Klitzing,  Kruger, 
and  the  servant  of  the  luckless  envoy,  had 
been  accessories  to  the  deed.  That  Napo- 
leon was  not  troubled  with  any  over-scrupu- 
losity in  such  matters,  when  state  purposes 
could  be  subserved  by  the  seizure  of  impor- 
tant papers,  is  well  known ;  but,  in  justice  to 
Klitadng,  it  can  only  be  supposed  that  he  con- 
sented to  take  part  in  the  dark  transaction 
under  the  debasing  influence  of  the  terror 
inspired  and  universally  felt  throughout 
Prussia  by  the  French  occupation.  Two  in- 
cidents, to  one  of  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred, deepened  the  impression  created  by 
the  Perleberg  revelation  into  something  ap- 
proaching to  conviction.  When  on  the  eve 
of  starting  for  the  continent,  Mrs.  Bathurst 
had  written  to  the  French  emperor  for  pass- 
ports to  guarantee  her  unmolested  freedom 
in  prosecuting  her  travels  and  inquiries. 
Fearing  his  refusal,  she  had  set  out,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  way  of  Sweden,  her  change  of 
purpose  being  kept  a  profound  secret  from 
all  save  her  immediate  relations  and  the 
British  cabinet.  Napoleon,  however,  had  re- 
ceived— probably  from  D'Entraigues — such 
accurate  intelligence  of  her  intended  move- 
ments, that,  as  I  have  already  stated,  she 
found,  on  her  arrival  in  Berlin,  passports, 
under  his  own  hand,  awaiting  her  at  the 
French  ambassador's.  The  other  incident 
indicates  still  more  clearly  Ihe  agency  em- 
ployed in  perpetrating  the  crime,  and  the  end 
to  which  the  victim  came.  While  the  search 
after  Mr.  Bathurst  was  still  hot,  the  governor 
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of  MacdclHui*.  dwtmt  •boot  fiftr  miles  frtm 
^rrleber?.  asrared  m  lady  one  n^lit  in  tiie 
lnB-roos3  that  the  English  ambassados'  was 
eonfii^  in  the  neighboring  fortress.  Hear- 
ing of  the  fact  during  her  continental  expk»^ 
atioDs.  the  asroniaed  wife  repaired  to  Magde- 
boTg.  waited  upon  the  gOTeraor,  and  im- 
piorrd  him  to  tell  her  the  tmth.  He  atonoe 
admitted  baring  made  the  statement  referred 
to.  but  aasnred  Mrs.  Bathorst  that  he  had 
made  it  by  mistake,  and  that  the  prisoner  in 
question  was  one  Louis  Fritz,  a  spy  of  Mr. 
CumingV  >Irs.  Bathorst  begged  earnestly 
to  see  the  man ;  but  Frits,  she  was  told,  had 
been  sent  some  time  before  into  Spain.  On 
inqnirine  at  tBe  Fore^  Office  aft«  her  re- 
tnni  to  England,  Mrs.  Bathorst  found  that 
■o  saeh  perMin  as  Frits  had  crer  been  em- 
]rioyed  by  tbe  British  goremment.  The  pro- 
babaity  i.^  therefore,  great,  that  Mr.  Bathorst 
periled,  a  victim  to  the  odious  policy  of  Na- 
poleon, in  the  fortress  of  Magdeburg. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  hqwerer,  that  this  h3r- 
potbe<is  does  not  wholly  harmonise  with  or- 
comstances  which,  whether  true  or  false, 
were  at  least  at  the  time  rery  generally  re- 
posed. It  is  certain  that  ia  one  of  his  last 
letters  to  his  wife,  Mr,  Bathorst  had  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  returning  to  Col- 
berg  and  Stockholm ;  and  a  story  is  still  told 
by  the  peasantry  of  Schwerin,  how,  at  a  late 
hour  on  that  fotal  night,  a  stranger  called  at 
the  house  of  a  consul  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Wl^miir  on  the  coast  of  Mecklenbun^.  and  re- 
quested an  interriew  with  him.  The  man« 
howcTer,  being  absent,  the  servant  asked 
what  name  she  should  mention*  The  answer 
given  in  German,  with  a  foreign  accent,  was : 
••  Ne^Tr  mind  that  t  *  but  she  was  desired  to 
say  that  an  English  gentleman  wished  t\^  see 
her  master  at  the  |>ost-house  at  an  early 
hour  on  the  folk>wing  morning.  When  the 
consul  calknl  as  direetotl*  howexrr*  he  found 
that  his  midnight  visitor  had  de|vartetK  leav- 
ing  no  message.  In  the  ct>ur^  of  the  day» 
the  wrecks  of  two  Nnits  which  had  fo\«\. 
deretl  at  sea,  ^-ere  washed  ashore  x  and  in 
one  of  ihcse,  it  is  sup)>ostMl.  the  stranger  had 
embnrkiil.  Ihil  if  this  stranger  were  indeiMl 
Mr.  Hathurst,  how  are  we  to  atHHuinl  fi»r  the 
suJ>stH|uoni  tUscovery  of  his  trousers  In  the 
neij;hUorlu>o<l  of  lVrlel>erg  P 

The  oul\  other  hypothrsis  whioh  seems  to 
demnrd  examination,  is  that  whieh  rt^t^ihes 
to  the  hostier  Schmidt  and  hta  son  Atig^inte 


the  morder  of  the  aussii^  man.    That  Ike 
younger  Schmidt  had  been  modi  in  ^'^^itft 
with  Mr.  Bathorst  througfaoot  the  sftenMMD 
of  the  25th  of  NoTember,  is  beyond  a  dovbi; 
and,  if  we  coold  rely  iqion  its  anthentiei^y  a 
atory  told  by  a  lady,  now  the  wife  of  a  pl^ 
sician  at  Perleberg,  hot  who  was,  at  the  tUM 
of  Mr.  Bathorst^  disappearanee  oooneetad 
with  the  hooadiold  in  which  Gaptain  ^ntmi^ 
lodged,  woold  go  &r  to  fix  the  crime  upim 
the  fogitiie  hostler  and  hia  profligate  aoa. 
Aboot  five  o*clo^  in  the  aftmoon  of  tlie  day 
of  the  disappearance,  a  stranger,  whcmi  the 
girl  understood  afterwards  to  be  Mr.  Batfannt 
called  at  the  booae,  and  requested  to  see  the 
governor.    The  reader  is  already  aware  tint 
this  was  fat  the^porpose  of  soliciting  a 
guard  at  the  post-hoote.    Mr.  Bathuist 
evidentlv^  laboring  under  great  saental 
tion.  and,  whether  firom  cold  or  fear,8hivend 
from  head  to  foot.    At  the  request  of  Klits- 
ing,  the  girl  made  the  visitor  some  tea,  vrfiiEii 
revived  him  greatly.    While  drinkii^  it,  ht 
spoke  vrildly  of  the  dangers  which  had  tkreaft- 
oied  him  aloog  the  whole  route  from  Viettia 
and  said  that  he  must  be  quiddy  off  if*  lie 
would  reach  the  coast  in  safetr.    After  meia* 
ing  upon  the  girl  some  money,  which,  1m)v-» 
ever,  she  refused,  the  stranger  toc^  his  leave; 
but  upon  going  to  the  window  to  look  aftv 
him.  she  was  surprised  to  see  him  waBii^ 
rapidly  in  a  direction  quite  opposite  to  tiiat 
which  led  to  the  post-house.    Shortly  after- 
wards, the  younger  Schmidt  called  in  quest 
of  him,  and  on  being  informed  of  the  route 
he  had  taken,  followed  fast  upon  hia  foot- 
steps.   In  a  few  hours  aftenrards.  the  town 
was  in  a  comim>tion  at  the  stranger's  dinp- 
|>earaoce.    8\)ch  was  the  story  told  by  tike 
IVrleberg  i^^^-sician^s  wife  to  the  sister  of 
Mrs.  lUthurst  in  185:2:  but  **she  spoke,*  as 
that  latly  remarked,  **  in  so  hurried  and  tz- 
cite«)  a  manner,  that  it   appeared  like  a  tale 
told  by  rote,  and  made  \}p  aceoniing  to  dhrac* 
Xix^m  at  the  time."*    It  is  further  to  be  o^ 
serxetl  that  if  the  lady  meant  to  imply  tkat 
Mr.  Uathurst  was  o>Trtaken  at  this  time, and 
immediately  hnstlin)  away  by  Schmidt,  the 
story  is  inctmsistent  with  the  fact  of  the  for- 
mer having  at  nine  oVKxi.  in  the  evening  or- 
\hM  <  d  his  carriage  to  U>  in  ftsvliness  and  his 
hill  nt  th»»  )>«v!«t  honse  to  Jo  made  out. 

*\\u'  tiw\ ,  n^otTtnt^r*  ix»  \  J\at  Ai^^uste  Schmidt 
\^ns»  alhmt  sl\  nuHUh<«  nt>er  Mr.  Uathorat^ 
disapt^'araneei  actually  arrested  at  the  ii 
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itanee  of  bU  faioil;,  and  tried  for  the  mur- 
der) but  the  cue  cwipletelj  broke  down. 
Another  attempt  to  bring  the  crime  home  to 
him  irae  mnde  tbrougb  the  instrumentality 
of  fin  abandoned  voman,  of  the  name  of 
Hacker,  nhose  houae  was  much  &equented 
hy  Schmidt,  and  lav  in  the  diteotion  add  to 
have  beRi  pursued  by  the  missiDg  man  after 
IcaTing  Klitang.    Hacker'  atated  that  at  the 

lime  of  the  occurrence,  a  party  of  French  vhich  had  befallen'  the  Lost  Envoy. 
loldleTB  naa  billeted  upon  her,  and  that  they 


ID  oonjunction  with  Schmidt,  who  bad  hired 
Mr.  Bathuist  to  the  house,  committed  th* 
murder.  The  body,  she  added,  had  been 
carried  to  a  distant  part  of  the  coast,  and 
buried  in  the  aand,  upon  which  all  traces  of 
distuibaiice  must  hare  been  speedily  obliter- 
ated- But  the  woman  aftenraidB  confessed 
that  the  story  had  been  a  pure  fabrication, 
and  that  she  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  &te 


CuMBAir  Tombs.* — Under  the  ambigaons  i 
title  of  "  The  hut  of  the  Brave,"  two  ^int 
officers  have  performed  the  rererent  and  accep- 
table eeryice  oT  giving,  iu  the  form  both  of  pic- 1 
torial  representation  and  of  verbal  traneciipC,  a 
complete  register  of  all  the  tombs  and  grave- 
yards of  onr  pcriBhed  soldien  of  the  Crimean 
campaign.  The  Hat  incliides  ihe  privates  of  tba 
Army  and  Bf^amcn  of  [he  Naval  Brigade  no  less 
than  the  Field-Marshal  Coram  andec-in-Chief; 
and  is  faithful  oven  lo  the  hnmbte  devices  on  the 
tombs,  and  the  mistakes  in  spelling.  I 

Soldierlike,  the  compilers  have  done  their  . 
work,  and  say  littSeoftbo  manner  in  which  it  was  i 
done  ;  the  volnme  consisting  wholly  of  a  copy 
of  (ho  iDKcriptiohs,  lithographic  views  of  the  ' 
cemeteries,  a  few  heart;  words  of  introdnction,  i 
and  some  slatistical  details  of  die  strength  of  ! 
Ihe  British  Army,  the  nnrabets  killed,  and  the  j 
like.  We  are  left  to  infer  thai  Captains  Col- 1 
borne  and  Brine  themselves  sketched  tlM  places 
and  copied  the  inscriptions  ;  and  (hat  the  illus-  I 
balions,  carefully  lilhograpbed,  have  been  eie- 1 
coted  from  original  designs  so  snpplted — if  not ' 
possibly  fivm  phott^rapbs.  The  most  common  i 
materint  of  the  toinbs  is  the  ordinaiy  stone  of 
the  country,  dazzlingly  while,  and  durable 
thoucli  Eoft :  tlio  masons  weie  mostly  the  Royal : 
Entrineers. 

aiie  inscriptions  are  generally  of  the  simplest 
kind ;  sometimes  no  more  [ban  the  name,  and 
daia'of  death;  often  nidi  such  additions  as 
"  Died  from  his  wonnds  ree«red  at  the  Redan," 
or  "Erected  by  his  Comrades,  as  a  token  of 
their  esteem."  Lord  Raglan's  monoment  iteelf 
carries  this  simplicity  (o  ifae  extremest  point — 
beia^  merely  a  fiat  tombstone, inscribed  "To 
the  Memory  of  Field-Marshal  Lord  Raglan, 
G.C.B.,  Commander-in^hief  of  the  British 
Army  in  the  Crimea ;  died  28th  Jnne  1855." 
Several,  including  Oeceral  Cathcart's,  have 
Bassian  inscriptions  (of  wliich  no  Interpretation 

•  The  Lntl  of  Iht  Brave ;  or  the  resting-placu 
of  onr  Fallen  Heroes  in  ths  Crimea  and  at  Scu- 
tari. Ity  CapluiDS  the  Honorable  Jtdin  Colbome, 
fiOIh  itni'.nl  Rifle*,  late  TTth  Begiment,  and  Fred- 
erick )trin«,  Roval  Engineers.  Published  hj 
Ackcrmnnn  and  Co. 


is^ven).  A  woman  or  a  priest  here  and  there, 
a  tew  Bardinians,  Mr.  Stowe,  tho  administnitar 
of  the  Times  Fnnd,  varj  at  rare  intenali  the 
records  of  officers,  soldiern,  and  seamen.  One" 
of  the  most  tonching  motlocs  in  its  simplicity, 
and  doubtless  in  its  truth,  is  "  She  hath  done 
what  she  could  "  to  the  grave  of  "  Sophia  Wal. 
ford,  Matron,  Barrack  Ho^^ital,  Scntarl." 
From  the  verse-motloea  tbe  following  may  be 
selected  as  among  the  more  characteristic. 
"Though    boisterous    winds,,  and    Neptune's 

Have  tossed  ns  to  and  fro. 
In  spite  of  both,  by  God's  decree. 

We  harbor  here  below : 
And  at  an  andior  here  we  ride, 

With  many  of  the  flest, 
Lt  hopes  agam  far  to  set  sail, 

Onr  Redeemer  Cliriat  to  meet." 
(To  ^larltrnuuler  Burrtil,  of  the  Ltaader.) 
"  Phmt,  plant  wild  flowcra  aroand  their  bed, 
Yonr  brothers  numt>eriDg  with  the  dead ; 
A  sacred  duty  'tis  yon  owe 
To  all  mankind — to  friend,  lo  foe. 
Gather,  gather  from  joa  dell. 
The  snowdrops,  ciocns,  and  bine-bell : 
Unsparing  strew  them  o'er  eadi  grave ; 
The  dead  but  marks  the  truly  brave." 
(To  Mat  o/lhs  Land  Triaaport  Corp,.) 
"  Qere  lies  an  old  soldier  whom  all  most  ap- 

He  fought  many  battles  both  at  home  and 
abroad ; 


(T„, 


e«/Jl 


»■) 


"  Unia  ponr  la  victoire, 
IM  soldat  c'est  la  gloirs  -. 
Rennis  par  l^mort, 
Des  biavei  c'est  le  sort." 

(At  the  MalateJ.) 
In  artistic  decoration,  we  find  cotiiing  more 
elaborate  than  a  cross,  an  obelisk,  or  a  broken 
I  column. 

The  Stalistica  show  a  total  of  3T55  killed  hi 
'the  Army,  and  )24  in  the  Naval  Brigade. 


of  Cbssffttcc   S 

rn^^iyi  az^i  1  &bl!t  of  <%!it  c2£idit9i. — all 
of  ^?c&.  fliTs  fmr  Mr.  Goc^zk^  *  aziUM^ 
rei|iKSaKe  pcwaDons  a  Bfe."^  Bit  £]^  {fh- 
|can  »jr»  w»s  praoidTrw — ««MMt9  were  sofr- 
ole. — umI  «elf«JKrIa(^  v«»  »oi  thm  tlMiii|:)aT 

*M*>a<T  w«»  »Nivf<«v  ^n^ipNi  W«i^t  iiKmii 
fifty  ««i»  »  ^T«  t  hvwK  tW«w  niN^  |:«iw^n\ 

of  a»— *elU\>ii  in  iiM^>r\\  IVn^  ir«A  n^M  a 
ftctofT  of  any  kiiHi  in  iW  )U*<^  11i«»v^%«« 
a  iHilcher,  but  he  v^i)\  w^ni  ^\wt  K\h^)i^  U\ 
house  to  ftlAx^hter  lh^^  c«ttl*  mhI  Anin^^  ^vf 
his  n<%hor*,  Th«^iv  n«^A  a  t^^ui^^^r,  hm  W 
only  dre^t\)  other  }^>)\)A  «kin«;  th«v^  ^^i^n 
a  clothier,  but  he  }^*neri^U,\  M\%h\  aiu)  «)«vm^h^ 
other  ]>eop!eV  cloth.  •  •  K\%^\  \i>%MUd  him* 
a  portion  of  the  w%Mil«  ik^  U  to  mA«»  m*^y 
volse^*  for  short  |{o^i>ik  «k|U\M\«^  (M\A  \\\\w 
mixea  stock)n)*ii — \iul  ihhh»»mMii«  Im  lh«Mi«i 
days — was  a  (loiueiiti\^  oimmtiiMoi^.  hm4iH|| 
the  autumn,  a  dvt^tub  \\\  ti\«  t^imMi^^i  \^\\^\^^\ 
— thus  placed  so  as  to  Ite  ohiu^inhmt  b.>  %\\\\ 
senial  heal — wna  n«  fimilUr  \\\  aU  \\\\\i\\ 
hooaes,  as  the  hihle  or  liie  UDkhHf^  ll  >i4^ii 
corered  with  a  board,  and  Atrniml  n  «hui>  him*! 
in  the  wide-mouthed  fire-pUiHt,  i«4i)hh^aII>  oI 
a  chill  eveninjf.  •  •  Our  hreml  ^mm  ol  nv« 
tinged  with  Indian  meal    Whe«it  hi  0ml  ^^h^ 


i:.hadLW  k.^x«ifiw>ii  sl 


«;ue 


iby^iE^xTUdi 
asifklMWiRa 
«f  tW  ia»&hr.   *  «   IW 
ia  the  Ikwhr^^  f«anH  Vr  vr 

,  hr  by  M<ahr  Git^^.  )b«flfi«r  i?<^  c^ ^, 

j  W«  the  Kvm  cai^mter.  1  ;vvM!BScr  lie. 
.well  ft»  shesai^  «»l  «;«»  suc^  a  *^  attic 
la  ih^>»e  davjk  c^>»th  mc^  w^  coe  of  lk» 
lKn<  art»-'the  <«;>  vmmw  )»omc^  w^uc^  jqi 
Uh^Nl  ia  KkUxik^a.  e»M  uie  rqs^  <rf''tki 
dr^iM  aa4  1^  TW  ^m^  w:as  ci^^Sc^  ia«» 
t^HMT  |k*ir^  lai^  ^  thi^  MM  ^  tite 

(h  \h^  a|M^^  ainl  auMMMk  the  ^ikav 
lh«*  KoH«^  M^d  iMvrK«i«^  tW 

M>H^k  ^Mf  eKMh^*«  Kvr  tKe  laak 

biv<^\j|  ^N<\lbsl  '>i^Ki)<^^  tW  >m:.' 
m^K^vv^i  ^ud  H^dh^^e^ii  v^M^e  k  ti>ftr 

rtl  oul  thi»  (N^aW  WH^b<4t«  ^^f  :i«'  

'V\m\^  ^fMi  a  m>ih1<mi>  n^/k'^ml  as  ik>  Kx>6s 

^VHvl\  UUh^ht^v^d  lo  m  ^\  \^veaw\x>i|  «■! 
bu4«4d  Ulivd  ti«ia«,  ^\\\\  h^^v  (s\i.^>D,,  im^ 
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mutcoBts,  and  breeohe*.  Hati  bad  low] 
erownB,  with  broad  bfjas — some  ao  wide  n»  i 
to  be  Bupported  at  di«  aidea  with  corda.  The 
■tockinea  of  the  pareou,  and  a  few  others, 
were  of  silk  in  BummeT  and  wonted  in  wir- 
ier; those  of  the  people  were  Keneiatly  of 
wool,  and  blue  and  grey  mixed.  Wompn 
drea«ed  in  wide  bonnets — aometimea  of  atraiv 
and  aometimea  of  ailk;  the  gowna  were  <i! 
ulk,  muslio,  gingham,  &c — generally  clo^e 
•nd  ahort-waisled,  the  breast  and  ahouldei;! 
being  covered  by  a  full  mualin  kercbirf. 
Girls  omanieatea  themseliea  with  a  largr 
white  Vandj'ke.  •  *  TaTsm  haunling— 
especially  in  nioter,  when  there  was  little  lo 
do — was  common,  even  with  respectable  tar- 
mers.  Marriasea  were  celebrated  in  the 
evening,  at  the  house  of  the  bride,  with  a  gen- 
eral gathering  of  the  neighborhood,  and  uait- 
klly  wound  off  by  dancing.  Everybody  went^ 
M  to  a  public  exhibition,  without  invitation. 
Fuuerota  generally  drew  large  probeasioR!<, 
which  proceeded  to  the  grave.  Here  tlic 
minister  alwa^  made  an  addreaa,  suited  to 
the  occasion.  If  there  vas  anv  Uiing  remark- 
able in  the  history  of  the  oeceated,  it  w^s 
turned  t«  religious  account  in  the  next  Bun- 
day's  aenn  on.  Singing  meetings,  to  practto 
.  chuKh  music,  were  a  greet  resource  for  tlit- 
young,  in  winter.  •  •  Balls  at  the  taveniF^ 
were  frequented  b^  the  young)  the  childrrn 
of  deacons  and  mimatera  attended,  thougli 
the  parents  did  not.  The  winter  brougiii 
aleigning,  skating,  and  the  uiual  round  of  in- 
door sports." 

We  are  amused,  a  page  or  two  Uter,  tn 
find  Mr.  Goodrich  putting  in  a  good  word 
fbc  the  practice  of  "  whittling," — which,  wiili 
some  writers  on  America,  has  shared  t]i(- 
wrath  bestowed  on  the  litter's  legs  resting  on 
the  mantel-shelf — on  the  spitter'a  evolution.^, 
whether  there  be  carpet  or  no  carpeL  Mr, 
OoodricK  defends  the  knife,  the  shingle,  and 
the  chipa,  as  so  many  first  steps  and  imple- 
ments in  mechanical  ingenuity. — 


bow  and  the  girls  to  courteav.  It  was  some- 
thing different  &om  the  frank,  familiar  ■  How 
are  you  stranger  ? '  of  the  Far  West ;  some- 
thing different  &om  the  '  Bon  jour,  aervi- 
teur,'  of  the  Alps.  *  ■  For  children  to 
salute  travellers  was,  in  my  early  days  aa  well 
a  duty  as  a  decency.  A  child  who  did  not 
'  make  his  manners '  to  a  stranser  on  the 
high-road  was  deemed  a  low  fefiow.  •  • 
Jeneison  was,  or  aSf«ted  to  be,  very  simple 
his  taste,  dresa,  and  manners.     He  wore 


Iiantaloons,  instead  of  breeches,  and  adopted 
eather  shoe-stnn^    in    place    of  buckles. 


These  and  other  simitar  things 


1  praiaed 


by  his  admirers  as  signs  of  his  democracy :  ■ 
certain  cooraeness  of  manners,  supposed  to 
be  encouraged  by  the  leaders,  passed  to  the 
led.  Rudeness  and  irreverence  were  at 
length  deemed  democratic,  if  not  democracy. 
An  anecdote,  which  is  strictly  historical,  wu. 
illuatrate  this.  About  thia  time,  there  was  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Connecticut  a  clergyman 
bjr'  the  name  of  Cle?eland,  who  was  noted  for 
hia  wiL  One  suromcf  day,  as  he  was  riding 
along,  he  came  to  a  brook.  Here  he  paused 
lo  let  hia  horse  drink.  Just  then,  a  stranger 
rode  into  the  stream  from  the  opposite  direo- 
tion,  and  hia  horse  began  to  drink  also. 
The  animals  approached,  as  is  their  wont  un- 
der such  circumstances,  and  thus  brou^t 
tb£  two  men  face  to  &ce.     >  How  are  yoi^ 

Sriesl  P  *  aaid  the  stranger. — '  How  are  yon, 
emocrat  f  '  said  the  parson^—'  How  do  y<m 
know  I  am  a  democrat?  '  said  one. — '  How 
do  you  know  I  am  a  priest  i '  said  the  other. 
'  I  know  you  to  be  a  priest  by  your  drest,' 


"Steam  navigation  [saya  he],  the  electric 
telegraph,  the  steam  reaper.  See.  Sas^  are 

American  inventions :  hence  it  is  thnl. 
whether  it  he  at  the  World's  Fair  in  London 
or  Paris,  we  gain  a  greater  proportion  "!' 
prizes  for  useml  inventions  tbsji  oSier  pen- 
pie.     That  is  what  comes  of  whittling  I " 

Society  was  civiller  in  those  days  than  it 
haa  since  become. — 

"Befo 


!  1  proceed,  let  me  note,  in  pa*s- 
nt  of  manners  then  universal  faui 
9  now  nearly  faded  away.  Wh;  ji 
i  met  with,  people  on  the  highway. 


traveller  , , 

both  saluted  one  another' 

nified  and    formal    courtesy.    All    childrti: 


said  the  stranger. — '  1  know  you  to  be  a  dem- 
ocrat by  your  address,'  aaid  the  parson." 

The  above  scraps,  collected  from  the 
pages  of  prosy  writing,  over  vhkfa  they  are 
thinly  sprinkled,  will  afford  no  bad  Idea  of 
the  matter  of  a  large  portion  of  the  first  vol- 
ume. How  its  writer's  education,  commenced 
at  a  dame-school,  which  waa  kept  by  one 
Delight  Benedict,  was  continued  and  carried 
out, — by  what  steps  he  rose  into  compilation, 
editorship,  authorship,  competence,  and  an 
European  reputation  (of  its  kind), — we  do 
not  profess  to  follow,  aince  the  chapter 
might  be  shorn  of  pages,  and  the  page*  be 
ahom  of  paragraphs,  and  the  paragraphs  dl 
words,  ere  the  story  could  be  reduced  into 
auch  form  and  compaas  a«  would  maka 
sketch  or  extract  easy.  Some  of  the  pM- 
sages  which  will  be  fi)inid  moat  amusing  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  "  pencillingB,"bj 
I  Mr.  Goodrich,  of  the  literary  celebrities  of 


of  this  dinner-perly,  a,  pauage  or  two  may 
extracted. — 
"  Mrs.  Lockhart  TU  nov  apparently  abont 

two-and-twenty  yeoM  old— small  in  peraon, 
and  girl-like  in  manneT.  Her  bairwaa  light- 
it  short,  and  curled  in  her  nack  and 
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Bngland  and  Scotland,  taken  about  the  yWr  I  the  perfonner  had  jnit  b^vB  Ilia  vfld  tbmt, 
1823,  telling  how  "Peter  Parley"  aurpriKd    «hen  in  walked  a  wmU  bnt  rtately  lady,  mi 

.  person  no  less  awful  than  the  Editor  of '  *S?"™**^ ''""^V,'^??^'T"?S' . '  *' 
.'^t.,.  I       I  T>     •  .L     a         ■     L-  L    ■  The  most  remarkable thinfr  about  tfa«  Amn^ 

the£ef.nB«r^AJt«.«r,onthe  a«.r,  m  high  .^^  j^^  ,  ^^^  Blaokw^,  -ii  thrirb^ 
rompa  with  M».  KuiseU's  boys^-how  the  |^  j^y^  ^^  ,j,Ui>w  in  the  trail  of  tbeir  ei»- 
American  was.  taken  out  a-riding,  and  "  did  I  Qjf^^  by  their  footprints  left  in  the  lenci, 
not  get  the  trot  of  Jef&eys  mare  out  of '  Au ' '  upon  the  grass,  ana  even  upon  the  moaa  of 
bones  for  a  fbrtntght," — and  bow  he  fbucd  !  the  rock«.  The  accounts  given  of  thia  seem 
Blackwood,  "a  plain,  ahort,  stocky  person,  I  hardly  credible.'— 'I  «m  readily  beliem  i^ 
with  a  large  head,  bald  and  flat  on  the  top,  howrrer.'said  Bu-  Walt^.    '  Yon  jmnat  it- 

21    ^,  1      J  cL>.^t.  „,  «*!>=,  ..„=  it  "     member  that  this  la  a  part  of  their  edueatiaB. 

who  spoke  broad  Scotch,  or  rather  song  it  :  j  ^^^  j^^^^  at  AbbiWbrd  to  daoriniinato 
—also,  how  he  dmed  with  Str  Walter  Scott's  between  the  hoof-ioarks  of  aU  our  neighboi^ 
•on^D-law  and  daughter.  From  the  record  horse*,  and  I  Unght  the  same  thing  to  Un, 
LocUiart.  It  is,  after  all,  not  m  £fficalt  as 
you  migbt  think.  Every  horae'a  foot  faas 
some  peeuUari^ — either  of  aiie,  ahoeing,  or 
manner  of  atrikinc  the  earth.  I  waa  otm 
walkbg  with  Southey — a  mile  or  more  fton 
home — across  the  fields.  At  laM  we  came 
—  -      .  -  „       ,     ,  .  to  a  bridle-path,  leading  towards  Abbotrthri, 

around  her  face.  Her  cheeks  were  bloommg, ,  ^^  jj^^g  j  noticed  fresh  hoof-printa.  Of  ttfa 
and  her  countenance  full  of  cheerfiikeaa.  •  j  ^^  „nti,bg ;  but  pausing  and  looking  n 
Mra.  Lockhart  spoke  with  west  mterwt  of  ^t,,  ^„  j^  jj^d  eipression,  I  said  to  Boatl^ 
Mr  Irving,  who  had  visited  the  famil}-  at  _.<ihB,e  a  gift  of  second  sight  t  we  .hafi 
Abbotaford  She  said  Ihat  be  slept  ma  y^^^  ^  stranger  to  dinner !"—"  And  what 
room  which  looked  out  on  the  Tweed.  In  may  he  his  name  P  "  was  the  reply.— "  Scott' 
the  mommg  as  he  camedovm  to  breakfast,  ^^  l._'.Ah,itii  somereladM  of  yonr?*' 
he  was  very  pale,  and  beuig  asked  the  rea-  1,^  said,  '.'you  have  invited  him,  and  yw 
■on,  eonftssedthat  he  had  not  been  able  to  ^uij  pa«  off  as  an  example  of  your  8«*  • 
sleep.  The  sight  of  the  Tweed  from  his  t^j,  -^  of  prophecy,  a  matter  prerioiMh 
winaow,  and  the  consaoiisness  of  bemg  at  §  „ponV'— "Not  at  all.'a^  L    «S 

Abbotaford,  so  filled  bis  imaginaUon— so  ex-  ^^ure  you  that  till  this  moment  I  oner 
cited  bis  feebogs,  as  to  deprive  km  of  slum-  thought  of  such  a  thing."  ■  When  we  got 
ber.  She  ol.o  spoke  of  Prof.  Ticknor— lay-  hp^e,  I  was  told  that  Mr.  Seott,  a  fiuiner 
pglhe  accent  on  the  Iwt  syllable— as  U«ng  ^^„g  ^^^^  jhree  or  four  miles  distant,  and 
been  at  Abbitslord,  and  leaving  behind  him  ^  relative  of  mine  was  waiting  to  see  ibe. 
the  most  agreeable  impressions.  Our  lively  ,  gouihey  looked  astounded.  lie  man  re- 
hoiless  was  requested  to  give  us  some  miwic,  I  ^ainecl  to  dinner,  and  he  was  asked  if  he 
and  msianUy  comphed— the  harp  bemg  her  i  ^ad  ^^^  any  intimation  of  his  coming.  He 
Instrument.  She  sang  Scotch  airs,  and  ,i|d  in  the  negative :  that  indeed  he  h«<« 
played  several  pibroch^all  with  taste  and  „„  ij^a  of  ^siting  AbboUford  when  he  left 
fcehog.  Her  range  of  tunes  seemed  mei-  ]  ^ome.  After  enjoying  Southey's  lender  tat 
hauatiblc.  Her  fiither  sat  by,  and  entered  i  ^^me  time,  I  told  him  that  I  saw  the  trM^ 
heartilv  into  the  performsnces  He  beatofjir.  Scott's  horse  in  the  bridle-path,  and 
time  viKoroualy  with  his  lame  leg,  and  fre- '  inf^^in^  t^nt  he  was  going  to  AbbotafiwA 
quently  helped  out  a  chorus,  the  heartiness,  of  easily  foresaw  that  we -should  have  him  to 
his  tonwnmking  up  farsorae  delmquencies  3i„ngr..  ji„.  Lockhart  confirmed  hw 
m  tune  and  time.  Often  he  made  remarks  father's  statement,  and  told  how,  in  walking 
upon  the  songs,  and  told  anecdotes  respect- ,  o^er  the  country  together,  they  had  ofl« 
ing  them.  When  a  certain  pibroch  had  i,a,Med  themselves  ui  studying  the  hoof- 
been  plnjed,  he  said  it  reminded  him  of  the  prints  afcng  the  roads.  •  •  Charlci  Scott, 
first  lime  he  ever  saw  ^Iias  Edgeworth.  ^jr  Waiter's  second  son,  a  rosy-eheeked 
There  hnd  come  to  Abbotsford,  a  wild,  Gaebc  yomh  of  about  eighteen,  was  piwient.  He 
peanant  from  the  neighborhood  of  Staffa.  and  dad  recently  come  from  Wales,  where  he  bad 
It  was  i,ro|msod  to_ Turn  to  sing-  a  pibroch  heen  under  the  teaching  of  a  Welch  clergy- 
common  in  that  region.  He  had  consented,  ^an.  The  subject  bring  mentioned,  Black- 
but  required  the  whole  party  present,  to  sit  ^ooj  asked  Mr.  Robinson- a  vc^y  sober, 
in  a  circle  on  I  lie  floor,  while  he  should  auig  clerical-looking  gentleman— to  rive  the  com- 
the  song,  and  perform  a  certain  pantomimic  .-any  ,  MmpTe  of  a  Welsh  sermon.  Tw« 
accompaniment,  in  the  centre.  All  was  ac- '  chairs  were  placed  back  to  back :  Blackwood 
cordmgly  arranged  in  the  great  hall,  and ,  ggt  i^  ^ne— his  bald,  flat  pate  fbr  *  desk,  and 
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and  the  performer  mounted  the  other — ^tak- 
ing one  of  Mrs.  Lockhart's  songs  for  hk 
notes.  It  seems  he  was  &miliar  with  the 
Welch  language,  and  an  admirable  mimic. 
His  performance  was  exceedingly  amusing. 
When  he  became  animated,  he  slapped  the 
music  down  on  Blackwood's  bald  pate,  and 
in  capping  his  climaxes,  gave  it  two  or  three 
smart  thumps  with  his  fist  Blackwood  must 
have  had  a  substantial  skull,  or  he  could  not 
have  borne  it  At  last,  even  he  had  enough 
of  it,  and  when  he  perceived  another  climax 
was  coming,  he  dodged,  and  the  sermon  was 
speedily  brought  to  a  close.  Mr.  Robinson 
was  then  called  upon  to  imitate  an  Italian 
player  on  the  bass-vioL  He  took  a  pair  of 
tongs  for  his  bow,  and  a  shovel  for  his  viol, 
and  mounting  a  pair  of  spectacles  on  the 
tip-^nd  of  his  nose,  he  begfan  imitating  the 
spluttering  of  the  instrument  by  his  voice. 
It  was  inimitably  droll.  Sir  Walter  was 
qmte  convulsed,  and  several  of  the  ladies  ab- 
solutely screamed.  As  to  myself,  I  had  the 
side-ache  for  fbur^and-twenty  hours." 

It  may  have  been  already  remembered  by 
our  readers  that  Mr.  Goodrich  was  consul  at 
Paris  for  some  years.  But  it  is  singular 
that  they  ahould  have  left  such  feeble  traces 


or  yielded  so  few  traits,  as  this  book  reveals. 
JBe  recounts,  too,  as  diilbsely  as  well  can  be, 
how,  in  his  editorial  capacity,  he  did  his  part 
in  ^  bringing  out "  some  of  the  most  popular 
American  authors : — among  others,  Brainard, 
who  wrote  his  poem  on  "  The  Fall  of  Niag- 
ara," **  yet  had  never  been  within  less  than 
five  hundred  miles  of  the  cataract," — Mr.  N. 
P.  Willis,  who  was  successftil  and  spoiled 
from  the  very  outset  of  his  career, — and  Mr. 
Hawthorne,  whose  up-hill  fight  towards  the 
eminence  on  which  he  now  stands  is  also 
commemorated. — That  this  striking  humorist 
and  romancer  was  long  in  getting  his  public, 
none  knew  better  than  those  concerned  in 
the  Athenasum.  But  this  Journal  was  not 
inadvertent  to  the  appearance  of  something 
new  and  real  in  the  world  of  American  im- 
agination ;  since  so  long  ago  as  the  year 
1835,  we  made  our  readers  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  papers  by  Mr.  Hawthorne  then 
anonymously  scattered  through  the  Ameri- 
can periodicals,  which,  a  few  years  later  were 
gathered  and  published  as  the  **  Twice-told 
Tales." 


Mb.  "Hamuovt},  an  American  sportsman,  in 
his  volume  entitled  Wild  Northern  Scenes,  gives 
a  record  qf  exciting  adventures  with  the  rifle 
and  the  rod,  along  with  graphic  descriptions  of 
a  district 'icomparatively  unknown  and  unfre- 
quented. In  the  broad  region  lying  between  the 
bt.  LawTence  and  Lake  Champlain  colonization 
and  civilization  have  yet  made  little  progress. 
The  country,  rocky  and  sterile,  offers  no  temp- 
tation to  agricultural  labor,  and  the  ancient  for- 
ests vet  f^ive  shelter  to  multitudes  of  deer,  while 
the  howl  of  the  wolf  and  the  scream  of  the 

Snther  disturb  the  solitude  of  the  scenes.  The 
)d  Indians  have  indeed  disappeared,  but  the 
region  is  yet  wild  and  rude  as  when  the  white 
man  had  not  yet  invaded  it.  The  romantic 
lakes  and  rugged  rocks  add  to  the  natural  charm 
of  the  scenery.  Mr.  Hanmiond  tells  us  tiiat  for 
many  years  he  has  been  accustomed  to  take  bis 
annual  holiday  from  the  wearing  business  of  city 
life  amidst  these  solitudes,  in  preference  to  the 
crowded  watering-places,  with  their  dismal  con- 
ventionality and  cheerless  excitement  His 
book  is  VC17  likely  to  attract  many  others  to  the 
same  scenes,  though  we  believe  the  district  is 
not  quite  so  unvisited  as  Mr.  Hammond  repre- 
sents. However,  ho  has  written  a  most  enter- 
taining book,  wliethcr  as  regards  the  more  dkeot 
sporting  experiences,  or  the  reflections  on  life 
and  manners,  and  the  enthusiastic  descriptions 


of  natural  scenery.  The  volume  is  illustrated 
by  several  engravings.  We  have  read  it  with  as 
much  interest  as  any  recent  American  book  of 
light  literature  that  has  lattiy  odiae  in  our  way. 
— lAUranf  Ckuette. 

AvBiCAK  Risks  fkom  Tiuvbl. — "  Mjr  men 
were  exceedingly  delighted  with  the  cordial  re* 
ception  we  met  with  eveiy  where :  Jbut  a  source 
of  annoyance  was  found  wfaeie  it  was  not  ex- 
pected. Many  of  their  wives  had  mamed  other 
men  during  our  two  years'  absence.  Mashau- 
ana's  wife,  who  had  borne  him  twd  children, 
was  among  the  number.  He  wished  to  appear 
not  to  feel  it  much ;  saying, '  Why,  wives  are  as 
plentiful  as  grass,  and  I  can  get  another :  she 
may  eo ' ;  but  he  would  add,  *  If  I  had  that  fel- 
low, I  would  open  his  ears  for  him.'  As  most 
of  them  had  more  wives  than  one,  I  tried  to 
'console  them  by  saying  that  they  still  had  more 
than  I  had,  and  that  they  had  enough  yet :  but 
they  felt  the  reflection  to  be  galling,  that  while 
thev  were  toiling,  another  had  been  devouring 
their  com.  Some  of  their  wives  came  with  very 
young  infants  in  -their  arms.  This  excited  no 
discontent ;  and  for  some  I  had  to  speak  to  the 
chief,  to  order  the  men,  who  had  married  the 
only  wives  some  of  my  companions  ever  had, 
to  restore  them." — Lwing$kmi^9  MMoncary 
2ratie£f  m.  Smdh  AJriea, 


BO 


HIDDLBBEX  HOSPITAL  RBPOBT  ON  OAHCEB. 


From  Tb»  Speetator. 
MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL    REPORT  OF 

CANCER.* 

In  1791,  the  late  Samuel  Wbitbread 
founded  a  ward  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
for  the  special  reception  and  treatment  of 
cancer ;  requiring  as  a  condition  of  the  en- 
dowment, that  the  name  of  every  patient  ad- 
mitted should-  be  kept,  and  records  made  of 
any  peculiar  case,  which  records  should  be 
open  to  public  inspection.  Many  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  Cancer  Fund  since 
its  original  institution ;  and  the  ward  has 
become  a  sort  of  school  for  cancer,  not  merely 
from  the  number  of  cases  continually  present 
for  study,  but  because  the  Governors  have 
rendered  it  available  for  the  trial  of  every 
new  method  of  treatment  which  the  mediciJ 
officers  might  consider  safe  and  proper.  Two 
conditions  are  always  enforced, — ^that  the 
method  of  treatment  should  be  explained ; 
and  that  consent  to  make  it  public  within  a 
reasonable  period  should  be  given. 

During  the  sixty-six  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  the  ward, 
numerous  applications  have  been  rejected, 
and  many  experiments  have  been  tried.  The 
most  important  of  these  appears  to  have 
been  the  plan  of  Dr.  Fell,  an  American  phy- 
ucian,  which  was  commenced  in  January 
last ;  for  althoqgh  not  applicable  to  many 
oases  of  the  disease,  and  not  producing  any 
constitutional  effects,  which  is  the  greatest 
desideratum,  it  has  various  advantages.  It 
causes  little  Qonstitutional  disturbance;  though 
not  painless,  it  is  much  less  painful  tiian  any 
other  treatment;  it  removes  the  offensive 
odor  and  other  unpleasant  concomitants  of 
the  disease,  which  at  all  events  depress  and 
harass  the  patient ;  there  is  not  necessarily 
confinement  to  the  bed  or  even  the  house, 
•o  that  the  general  health  is  little  affected  for 
the  worse ;  it  can  be  employed  in  all  cases 
where  the  knife  is  used,  and  in  many  others 
**  in  which  no  prudent  person  would  recom- 
mend a  cutting  operation." 

The  drug,  new  as  to  its  application,  which 

Dr.  Fell  uses,  is  the  root  of  the  Sanguinaria 

Canadensis  or  Blood-root  of  Canada.    It  can 

be  taken  internally,  or  applied  externally 

*  Beoort  of  the  Stirgicai  Staff  of  the  Middlesex 
Eoqntat  to  the  Weekhf  ^Board  ana  Gavemort  upon 
the  Treatment  of  Cancerous  Diseases  tn  the  Bowi- 
tai^onthe  Plan  introduced  IniDr.  FeO.  Printed  by 
order  of  the  Quarterly  Conrt  Published  by 
GhnichilL  "^  ' 


with  chloride  of  sine  and  flour  in  the  fbrm 
of  a  paste.  The  ext^hial  treatment  was  tht 
more  effectual  mode,  and  is  thus  described. 

"  In  treating  an  ulcerated  cancer,  a  small 
quantity  of  the  paste  was  diluted  with  sti»> 
monium,  or  other  ointment,  spread  on  cottoi^ 
wool,  and  pressed  into  contact  with  the  whols 
ulcerated  surface.  By  the  next  day,  a  thhi 
superficial  laver  of  the  morbid  structure  was 
usually  found  changed  into  a  dull. white,  fria- 
ble, insensible  eschar;  and  the  £Btor  and 
discharge  were  lessened.  The  undiluted 
paste  was  then  applied  in  the  same  maimer; 
and  the  dressing  was  renewed  from  day  t6 
day,  until  it  appeared  to  have  pervaded  the 
disease  in  its  entire  thickness.  Fragments  of 
the  eschar  were  removed  as  they  became 
loose;  and  light  incisions  were  made  from 
time  to  time  in  its  deeper  and  more  fixed 
parts,  with  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
gradual  percolation  of  the  paste  to  t£e  ii^ 
most  layers  of  the  disease.  The  use  of  the 
paste  was  then  discontinue<^  and  poultices^ 
or  what  is  better,  soothing  ointments,  were 
employed,  particularly  around  the  edges  of 
^he  escluur.  A  line  of  demarcation  formed 
and  deepened,  and  the  dead  mass  was  aft 
length  cast  off.  If  the  eschar  comprised 
the  entire  mass  of  the  cancer,  a  perfect^ 
healthy  granulating  sore  soon  appeared  in 
its  place,  and  speeaily  healed.  If,  howeveri 
any  part  of  the  original  disease  remained,  it 
was  requisite  to  renew  the  treatment,  onlj 
taking  care,  as  before,  to  dilute  the  paste  oto 
its  first  application  to  the  tender  surface  d 

the  ulcer. 

•  •  •  •  •  . 

'*  Two  peculiarities  marked  the  treatment 
of  cancerous  tumours,  which  had  not  yet  ul* 
cerated,  or  were  only  ulcerated  to  a  small 
extent.  In  the  first  place,  no  ingredient  in 
the  remedy  being  capable  of  destroying 
healthy  skin,  at  least  in  a  reasonably  short 
period,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  that  ob- 
stacle to  its  action  upon  the  soft  and  permea* 
ble  tissue  beneath.  The  treatinent,  there* 
fore,  commenced  by  destroying  the  skin,  to 
id)out  the  same  superficial  extent  as  that  of 
the-  tumor,  by  means  of  strong  nitric  add. 
The  skhi  was  lightl^r  touched  with  the  acid. 
until  every  part  of  it  intended  to  be  destroyed 
had  lost  its  natural  appearance  and  acquired 
a  yellow  color.  A  bnght  red  halo  formed 
around,  and  vessication  commenced  upon  the 
charred  surface.  The  latter  process  ceased 
on  tiie  application  of  a  layer  of  the  paste, 
spread  on  cotton  ;  and  the  next  day,  on  re* 
moving  the  dressing,  a  dry  tawny-yellow 
eschar  appeared. 

''Then  commenced  the  second  and  the 
characteristic  process  in  the  treatment  b^  Dr. 
Fell.    Parallel  scratches  or  shallow  inoaions 
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were  made  along  the  charred  skin,  for  the 
purpose  of  inserting  into  them  strips  of  cal- 
ico smeared  with  the  paste.  These  incisions 
varied  in  number,  being  usually  made  about 
half  an  inch  apart,  mt  sometimes  there 
were  not  more  than  four  in  a  breadth  of  ^ye 
or  six  inches.  They  were  carried  alone  the 
whole  length  of  the  eschar,  and  to  a  depth 
somewhat  short  of  the  Uving  tissues  beneath. 
For  the  first  two  or  three  days  they  were 
seldom  deep  enough  to  lodge  the  strips  of 
calico;  still  even  the  scratcnes  sufficed  for 
the  percolation  of  the  remedy  into  the  sub- 
jacent living  parts.  Each  day  the  incisions 
were  a  little  deepened,  and  fresh  strips  of 
anointed  calico,  or  rolls  of  cotton-wool  cov- 
ered with  the  paste,' were  inserted  into  them, 
until  in  the  course  of  from  two  to  seven 
wei^  the  average  time  being  about  three 
weeks,  the  whole  depth  of  the  tumour  was 
penetrated ;  and  then  the  use  of  the  paste 
was  discontinued,  and  the  eschar  left  to  sep- 
arate." 

It  is  in  these  indsions  that  the  principal 
value  of  Dr.  Fell's  method  consists,  accord- 
ing to  the  opmion  of  the  IGddlesez.  Hospital 
•urgeons.  The  application  of  sine  to  cancer 
is  not  new ;  taken  internally,  the  blood-root 
did  not  seem  to  have  any  eflbct  one  way  or 
other.  The  external  application  seems  lim- 
ited to  removing  the  odor;  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  cancers  it  appears  to  be  prac- 
tically inert.  In  a  review  of  the  whole  tresitp 
ment,  the  report  ascribes  the  virtue  to  the 
incisions. 

"  The  last  peculiarity  of  this  treatment  is 
the  practice  of  incisions  *,  and  we  are  of  opin- 


ion that  this  is  its  only  but  its  very  great  merit. 
The  sanguinaria  is  inert ;  the  chloride  of  zine 
paste  was  known  before ;  but  the  incisioni 
constitute  a  new  feature  in  the  treatment  of 
cancerous  tumors,  for  which  we  find  no  par- 
aUel  in  the  writings  of  the  past  or  in  thtt 
practice  of  present  surgeons.  Cancer,  in  its 
constitutional  nature,  remains  as  ruthless  and 
as  unassailable  as  ever.  Chloride  of  ane 
may  or  may  not  continue  to  be  used  for  th* 
destruction  of  the  local  disease.  But  the  ad- 
vantage placed  in  the  hands  of  surgeons  by 
the  invention  of  gradual  incisions  claima 
henceforth  their  very  frequent  adoption  in 
the  treatment  of  canceroiis  tumours,  as  well 
as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  tiie  inge- 
nuity of  theur  inventor." 

• 

This  notice  of  the  **  Report  on  Cancer  "  k 
confined  to  the  barest  outline  of  the  new 
practice.  Those  who  wish  for  fuller  infbr* 
mation  on  the  subject  must  obtain  the  report 
itselt  They  will  find  there  some  curious 
particulars  relating  to  an  audacious  attempt 
at  imposition  by  a  charlatan,  recommended 
by  men  who  ought  to  have  known  better ;  a 
very  full  account  of  Dr.  Fell's  plan  and  tbe 
methods  of  carrying  it  out  in  detail ;  a  criti- 
cal survey  of  the  whole  treatment  so  far  at 
the  short  period  in  which  it  has  been  under 
observation  permits  of  judgment,  and  nume- 
rous cases  illustrative  of  that  treatment  It 
should  be.  observed  that  4ho  fugical  staff  of 
the  Hospital  consider  that  further  improve^ 
ments  may  arise  from  Dr.  Fell's  plan,  when 
it  has  been  subjected  to  more  extensive  in* 
vestigation  and  experiment. 


The  Stanhope  Prize  E$iajf:,the  CharotUr  ancf! brought  support  to  Wickliffe  in  his  protest 
Place  of  Widcliffe  a§  a  B^fbrmer.  By  Her- !  a^;ainst  Rome.  He  himself  was  moved-  by 
bert  Cowell.    J.  H.  and  J.  rarker.  "     '  .    .  «       ,    .  *,     ^ 

The  Stanhope  prize  essay  for  1857,  by  Her- 
bert Cowell,  of  Wadham  College,  on  tiie  Char- 
acter and  Place  of  Wickliffe  as  a  Keformer,  pre- 
sents an  interesting  view  of  the  state  of  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Edwsjti  HI.,  with  a  clear 
exposition  of  the  special  work  which  WickliffiB 
was  able  to  accomplish  by  his  labors  and  lus 
writing.  Of  the  personal  piety  of  the  reformer 
and  his  fervent  spiritual  coaracter  there  is  no 
difference  of  opinion,  but  Mr.  CoweU  shows 
that  he  exerted  public  influence  chiefly  by  his 
attacks  on  the  clergy  fbr  their  immorality  and 
their  abuse  of  power  and  privilege.  It  was  the 
Sofflish  sense  of  jnstioe  and  love  of  liberty 
ca&r  than  Christiaa  seal  for  the  trath  which 


higher  principles,  but  Mr.  Cowell  is  right  in 
his  representation  of  the  general  tone  of  the 
movement  of  which  this  early  reformer  was  the 
head.  The  tide  of  public  feeling  was  m  the  ^ 
rection  of  political  rather  than  religions  liberty^ 
and  there  was  no  strong  or  general  desire  to 
oppose  more  than  the  gross  abuses  of  the  church. 
The  masses  of  the  people  could  little  sympathize 
with  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  the  reformer, 
whose  services  were  better  appreciated  bv  a  sno- 
ceeding  generation.  But  though  his  efforts  for 
reformation  wore  premature,  his  name  is  not  the 
less  cherished  and  honored  as  one  of  the  foundU 
ers  of  ^e  Protestant  cause  in  £ngland.^£ij(e- 
roiy  Crocette. 
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A  VISION  OF  THB  aBSAT  BA8TBBN. — PANIC   POETRT. 


ON  RECEIVING  A  BASKET  OF  VIO- 
LETS  IN  WAX. 

Whxre,  oh  whero  do  the  violets  dwell  ? 
Sweet  April  breeze,  I  praj  thee,  tell ! 
Thoa  hast  wandered  far  bvor  vale  and  glen. 
Ere  thou  hast  entered  the  hannts  of  men ; 
Thyon  hast  breathed  on  the  wealth  of  the  spring's 

joung  green, 
Through  sunlit  valleys  thy  path  ha9  been. 
Through  copses  whero  last  year's  leaves  lie  still, 
Where  the  brambles  dip  in  the  wandering  rill, 
O^er  wide  green  meadows,  o'er  Ueak  hillside— 
Tell  me,  sweet  breeze,  where  do  violets  hide  % 

Down  some  qoiet  glen  where  the  moss  is 
deep ; 

At  a  ^y  rock's  foot  where  the  lichens  creep ; 

Under  branches  gemmed  with  the  morning  dew, 

In  a  bower  of  leaves  which  the  son  glmis 
through ; 

'Mong  the  thick  gnarled  roots  of  an  old  oak- 
tree, 

Unvisited  save  by  some  wandering  bee ; 

'Mid  the  deep  wood-silcnce,  unbroken  all  day, 

Save  by  babbling  brook  or  rustling  spray ; 

like  a  gem  in  the  shade  of  its  deep  UMives  set. 

Yon  may  find  the  coy  sweet  violet  I 

Alas,  for  me  1  I  may  not  go 

Where  the  wild  fern  bends  to  the  waters'  flow. 

Chained  are  the  steps  that  would  gladly  roam 

In  the  track  of  the  breeze  to  the  violetns  home. 

I  dwell  'mid  the  tide  of  eddving  life ; 

The  very  air  with  its  sound  is  nfo ! 

I  may  not  leave  these  streets  and  walk 

For  lone  wood-dells  and  water-falls ; 

So  deep  in  its  own  sweet  vord'rous  gloom, 

Unseen  by  me,  must  the  violet  bloom ! 

T«t  have  I  vielato  I    See  my  pri^  1 

Porple  and  white,  with  their  golden  eyes  f 

Violets  vying  with  Nature's  best, 

Tenderly  set  in  a  mossy  nest  1 

Better  in  this,  that  these  dainty  flowers 

Fade  not  away  with  the  fleeting  hours ; 

Bat  their  beauty  will  last  with  the  fandes  they 

raise. 
Through  rain  and  tempest,  and  wintry  days. 
Then  thanks,  wann  thanks,  to  the  skufhl  hand, 
And  tenfold  tiianks  to  the  heart  that  planned 
This  graceful  ^ift  I    So  these  flowers  shall  be 
Ever  a  source  of  sweet  thoughts  to  me, 
And  though  storms  blow  wikUy,  and  skies  are 

drear. 
Shall  bring  dreams  of  spring-time  tiuongh  all 

the  year !  F.  H.  S. 

"^Chambers*  Journal, 


A  VISION  OF  THB  GREAT  EASTERN. 

LiXB  a  huge  landslip,  lo,  the  monster  glides 
Solemn  and  dark,  upon  the  swelling  main. 
Whose  surge,   upheaved  by  her  tremendoos 

sides 
Indignant,  dashes  on  the  shores  again. 
Shout,  multitudes!    Guns,    stram   your   iron 

throats —         • 
Approving  smiles,  well  pleased,  let  beanty  lend  ; 
Sound,  trumpets,  sound  your  high  triimiphant 

notes — 
Frighted  sea-monsters,  to  your  cavet  descend ; 


To-day  our  ocean  queen  the  earth  disdains. 
And  o'er  the  subject  deep,  a  mighty  conqoeror 
reigns  1 

Friendship  no  longer  to  the  shore  descends 
With  cheeks  bedewed,  while  fond  ones  look  their 

last. 
As  at  the  bedside  of  departing  friends. 
Ere  death  the  bitterness  of  death  to  taste. 
Securely  walking,  as  on  city  street. 
The  self-same  heaven  above,  though  stars  be 

strange; 
Ootmtrymen,  neighborhoods,  and  kindred  meet^ 
Serene  th*  illimitable  deep  they  raiij^c  ; 
Many  they  love,  and  much  of  all  they  know. 
Religion,  language,  laws,  together  with  them  go. 

Thyself  a  navy !    Offspring  of  man's  mind. 

Aspiring  ever,  and  expandmg  still ; 

Pilot  of  labor  wheresoe'er  we  find 

The  wilderness  expecting  human  skill. 

Earth  calls — ^man  nears — ^wide  ocean  interyene. 

Crowds   pine  on  this,  hope  points  to    other 

strands; 
Our  iron  Island  oscillates  between 
The  old  and  new,  th'  outworn  and  virgin  lands ; 
Labor  embarks  with  proud  elated  mien. 
Glory  and  wealth  wi^i  him,  albeit  as  yet  tmseen. 

Instinct  with  living  fires,  for  purposed  ends. 
Submissive,  pliant  to  the  helmsman's  skill. 
From  continent  to  continent  extends. 
From  pole  to  pole  the  iron  isle  at  will. 
Not  belching  aeadi  from  her  artilleried  sides. 
Not  clothed  with  thunder,  terror,  rage,  and  pain; 
On  peaceful  errands,  olive-crowned,  she  glides. 
Tyrannic  only  o'er  the  watery  plain ; 
From  teeming  nations,  scarce-requited  toil. 
Floats  man  to  nature,  labor  to  the  soiL 

Linking  two  hemispheres,  tiie  far  and  near, 
Esteemmg  lightly  distance,  change,  and  time. 
Ordained  to  trample  on,  and  domineer 
Over  the  wild  dissociating  brine ; 
Far  as  th'  o'erarching  western  heavens  extend. 
Onward,  still  onward,  tens  of  thousands  come ; 
Thy  sides  food-seeking  families  ascend. 
Descending  thence,  to  their  appointed  home  ; 
Men  of  one  name,  one  language,  and  one  birth. 
Subduing  and  replenishing  the  earth  I 

John  Fisher  Mttbrat. 
^'Chamben^  Jowmcd, 


PANIC  POETRY. 

''  A  FrUnd  in  netd  i$  a  Friend  indeed  !  " 

Old  proverbs  at  times  seem  witty  or  wise. 
As  seen  b^  the  aid  of  a  now  ])air  of  eyes 
Opened  wide  by  misfortnne— another's  or  onrs— 
Lute  donds  that  grow  grand  as  the  thunder- 
storm lowers* 

Old  Skinflint,  the  man  with  more  money  thaa 

heart. 
In  vain  is  besought  with  his  sr)Ocio  to  part ; 
Bii  friends  are  so  kind  ana  so  "  friendly  in- 

dee<l," 
That  old  Skinflint  suspects  thorn  to  bo  "friends 
in  need."  Nor' wester. 

Iowa  Citt,  Octot^er  82, 1857. 

'^Evening  Po§i, 


TH8  8PAlii8H   GOUBT. 


From  The  Satorday  Rerlew. 
THE  SPANJSH  COURT. 

The  condition  of  the  Spanish  Court  and 
Government  is  a  disgrace  to  Europe.  The 
first-fruits  of  civilization,  even  on  the  unkind- 
liest  soil,  are  usually  the  external  decencies ; 
but  in  Madrid  these  humblest  conquests  of 
moral  progress  seem  to  be  abandoned.  The 
accredited  phrase  in  certain  circles  about  the 
Court  of  Spain  is,  that  there  is  a  mystery 
about  it ;  but  the  mystery  is  like  the  secret 
de  Poliehinelle.  £ver)'body  in  Europe  whis- 
pers it  The  smallest  piece  of  news  in 
Madrid  is  enough  to  set  every  tongue  pro- 
filing it  If  the  Ministry  changes,  if  Armero 
brings  in  Mon,  and  Mon  refuses  to  come  in 
without  Pidal,  and  Pidal  introduces  Bermudez 
d6  Castro,  and  the  dead  generally  unbury 
their  dead,  but  one  name  is  made  responsible 
for  it  all  If  it  is  announced  that  a  Royal 
child  is  about  to  be  born  to  Spain,  and 
prayers  are  offered  in  all  the  churches  for  her 
Majesty's  deliverance  from  danger,  the  same 
name  mingles  with  the  public  orisons.  One 
omnipresent  influence  animates  Court  life  and 
politics,  and  yet  it  has  an  inner  shrine  whither 
you  may  easily  get  directed  if  you  want  a 
place,  or  a  command,  or  a  railway  ooncesuon. 
Aa  you  make  your  way  to  a  certain  boudoir, 
you  will  pass  Cardinals  who  have  been  to 
converse  about  the  Concordat,  Princes  of  the 
Blood  who  have  been  consulting  about  their 
own  or  their  daughters'  marriage,  and  For- 
eign Ministers  who  have  come  to  mediate  in 
the  rupture  with  Mexico.  The  inmate  will 
receive  you  graciously,  if  you  are  properly 
equipped ;  and  you  will  find  that  there  is  no 
good  thing  in  Spain  but  can  be  begged  or 
bought  from  a  Madame  Dubarry  who,  in- 
stead of  paint  and  patches,  wears  a  sword,  a 
sabre-tasche,  and  spurs.  The  present  moral 
status  of  the  Bourbons  reminds  one  of  the 
theory,  held  by  some  persons,  that  in  very 
old  families  the  good  qualities  of  the  race  die 
oat,  lyving  a  residuum  of  unqualified  eviL 
The  greatest  House  in  Europe  will  certainly 
nol  disprove  the  theory.  Except  where  the 
blood  has  been  sweetened  by  adversity,  it 
seems  to  have  steadily  elinodnated  all  its 
nobler  particles,  and  to  have  run  itself  clear, 
in  the  course  of  years,  from  all  its  ingredients 
except  vke,  fanaticism,  and  imbecility.  At 
Nqples,  you  have  the  cold  cruelty  and  m<»ose- 
ness  of  Louis  XIH.  At  Venice,  yon  have  the 
formal  superstition  and  meefaanieal  rootiiie 
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as 

of  Louis  XIV.  At  Madrid,  you  have  Louis 
XV.,  tout  impur.  What  need  of  a  Pare 
aux  CerfSf  when  there  are  the  united  services 
for  a  preserve  P 

Many  people  are  surprised  to  hear  that 
these  intolerable  scandals  have  produced  a 
general  desire  for  the  return  of  the  Queen- 
Mother  to  Spain.    Considering  who  Maria 
Christina  is,  the  remedy  called  for  at  Madrid 
may  seem  only  intelligible  on  the  principles 
of  homoeopathy.    This  Royal  lady  has  just 
most  deliberately  stamped  herself  with  the 
character  which  she  is  to  wear  in  the  eyes  ot 
posterity.    She  had  to  choose  between  the 
horns  of  an  uncomfortable  dilemma,  and  to 
say  whether  she  would  be  regarded  as  a 
cheat  or  as  something  which  most  women 
would  consider  ^a  good  deal  worse.    A  Com- 
mittee of  the  Constituent  Cortes  appointed  to 
report  on  the  sequestration  of  her  property, 
had  endeavored,  with  spiteful  and  perhaps 
not  very  honorable  dexterity,  to  show  that 
the  State  had  a  claim  against  her  for  very 
large  sums  of  money  unlawfully  received. 
She  had  enjoyed  an  extravagant  revenue  as 
Regent  and  guardian  of  her  infant  daughter, 
but  both  the  Regency  and  the  guardianship 
were  to  cease  on  her  marrving  a  second  time 
and,  unfortunately,  her  relations  with  he 
present  husband,  now  Ihike  of   Rianzares, 
had  been  such  as  to  make  it  a  charitable  sup- 
position that  her  widowhood  ended  soon  after 
Ferdinand's  death.      The  Committee   had 
stated  the  alternative  with  malignant  clear- 
ness ;  and  when,  on  the  defeat  of  her  politi- 
ca)  enemies,  the  Queen-Mother  announced 
that  a  formal   refutation  of  their  charges 
would  be  immediately  submitted  to  the  world, 
all  the  curiosity  in  Spain  was  awake  to  watch 
the  issue  of  the  struggle  between  modesty 
and  cupidity.      The  result  establishes  the 
wisdom  of  the  dictum  that  avarice  is  the  best 
of  all  passions  to  cultivate,  becaiise  it  lasts 
longest    Maria  Christina  refuses  to  be  called 
a  swindler,  because  swindlers  are  sometimes 
required  to  refund — she  consents  to  be  called 
something  else,  because  hard  words  break  no 
bones,    in  a  bulky  pamphlet,  published  in 
her  name  by  three  well-known  advocates, 
this  Princess,   who    some   years   since  was 
travelling  about  Europe  with  a  train  of  mar* 
riageable  daughters,  labors  to  show,  with 
much  emphatic  asseveration  and  great  afflu- 
ence of  proofs,  that  she  was  not  married  till 
184i.    No  wonder  the  qocatioii  is  askedf 
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what  poBsihle  improvement  can  she  brinp  to 
the  morals  of  the  Court  of  Spain  ?  But  ihe 
atiBver  if,  that  she  will  bring  common  diivro 
tion.  False,  cruel, avaricious,  t)Tannical,itif]. 
an  she  herself  admits,  Itcentious,  she  has  xtif! 
the  instincts  of  a  woman.  Though  she  winy 
not  have  aelf-command  enough  to  diaapjioinl 
a  single  paBsion,  she  will  do  her  beat  In 
reconcile  her  vices  with  ftppearaneea.  Slu' 
will  affront  scandal  rather  than  relinqui-li 
one  dollar  of  her  hoards ;  but  she  does  ni-it 
love  BCnnda]  for  its  own  sake — she  has  nn 
taste  for  orgies  in  the  face  of  day,  and  woiil'i 
very  much  rather  sin  in  private  than  in  puhlir. 
She  is,  in  Tact,  desired  in  Madrid  for  the  n- 
cellent  example  she  afforda.  The  person 
now  styled  Duke  of  Rianzarea  is  not  known 
to  have  caused  the  liae  or  fell  of  a  sirij^le 
Cabinet.  Probably,  like  the  rest  of  tlio 
world,  he  has  his  hates  and  likings,  but  11  ri 
politicnl  event  ran  be  traced  to  them  ;  and  if 
he  haa  coveted  distinction  in  any  field  outtiilp 
the  Palace,  no  indulgence  has  been  ertendpd 
to  this  eredilable  ambition.  Maria  Christina 
must  he  fully  alive  to  the  dangerouanew  of  n 
Potemkin  n'ho  is  bent  on  having  a  Crimea  m 
Cuba,  and,  if  only  tor  this  reason,  her  mill?, 
tapientia  would  be  invaluftble  at  Madrid. 

Tlie  Oriental  tinge  which  colors  Spanish 
eharacler  may  oot  imply  any  great  austerity 
of  morals,  but  it  produces  acute  distaste  for 
Tiolations  of  external  propriety,  and  a  pecu- 
liar dingust  at  open  irregularitieB  in  the  otlier 
sex.  It  is  greatly  to  ha  feared  that  Queen 
Isabella  ia  at  the  same  moment  wearing  out 
the  affection  of  the  Spaniah  nation  for  ihc 
Royal  ofike,  and  ita  respect  for  those  fn.'i.' 
institutions  whic}^  sanction  the  seat  of  the 
younger  branch  of  Spanish  Bourbons  on  lh«> 
thronc.r  ThcM  «re  some,  indeed,  who  apponr 
to  extract  comfort  from  the  shameful  pr(>- 
ceedings  of  the  Spanish  Court,  by  reflecting  | 
that,  whatever  Queen  Isabella  is,  she  is  FtiH  '. 
a  protest  against  absolute  monarchy.  Pho 
haa,  we  are  told,  the  sense  to  see  that  iir] ' 
attempt  to  govern  without  a  Parliament  woiilil  i 
be  an  admission  of  her  cousin's  title  to  liio 
Crown  ;  and  hence  she  keeps  alive  tiaditiorn  i 
and  germs  of  freedom  which  may  blossoni  | 
herenl\er  in  more  genial  days.  The  dangor  1 
does  not,  however,  impend  from  the  sons  nt' 
Don  Carlos,  whose  chance  of  reiostatemctii  ', 
in  any  event  ts  almost  inappreciable.  In  j 
Spain,  as  in  every  other  Continentol  eom-i 
monity,  it  i*  a  milUKrj  aulooracy  which  wmis  | 
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to  take  advantage  of  the  false  steps  of  fi^ce- 
dom ;  and  in  truth,  nothing  but  the  power 
which  she  accidentally  possessed  of  playing 
off'  O'Boonell  against  Narvaez,  prevented 
Queen  Isabella  from  becoming,  the  other  day, 
the  slave  and  creature  of  an  armed  dictator. 
Curiously  enough,  the  Court  of  Spain  owes 
ita  present  independence  to  the  profligacy 
with  which'  it  has  been  wont  to  dispenee  ito 
favors.  It  has  created  such  a  mob  of  Gene- 
rals, and  such  a  variety  of  diseo'rdant  intererta 
m  the  army,  that  no  one  competitor  for  mili- 
tary absolutiim  can  hope  to  carry  with  him 
the  support  of  more  than  a  fraction  of  tht 
forces  and  of  their  officers.  But  this  ereii 
balance  among  a  crowd  of  ready  conspirRtart 
would  be  instantly  destroyed  by  the  conapico- 
ous  success  of  any  one  General  in  domeatie 
or  forrign  war.  Espnrtero,  though  he  never 
drew  a  sword  out  of  Spain,  might  have  been 
Dictator  long  ago  if  it  had  iTOt  been  for  that 
cast  of  character  which  his  disappointed 
friends  stigmatize  as  feebleness,  but  which 
looks  to  an  Englishman  much  more  like 
simple  honesty.  Had  hostilities  really  brokrai 
out  between  Spain  and  Mexico,  the  destroyer 
of  the  monarchy  would  not  probably  haT* 
been  long  in  showing  himnelf;  and  in  aitr 
case,  B  Crown  which  haa  for  years  been  the 
sport  of  military  conspiracy  needs  but  a  push 
to  topple  it  from  the  head  of  a  sovereign  who 
is  an  object  of  general  contempt. 

From  Tbe  Sitnidij  Bnta*. 
THE  MABRIAGE  OF  :FELL0W8 

QUKSTION. 

We  spoke  of  this  question  the  other  day 
as  it  concerns  non-residents.  We  have  a  few 
words  more  to  say  on  it  as  it  concerns  tha 
residents — that  is,  the  literary  and  educating 
staff'  of  the  several  Colleges,  and,  in  the  ag> 
gr^atc,  of  the  University.  Our  recurrence 
to  what  may  seem  a  dry  local  question  will 
be  excused  by  those  who  know  its  great  im- 
portance to  the  persons  whose  interes^  OlTC 
affeclfd,  aad  (what  is  infinitely  more  to  Uw 
purpoae)  its  vital  connexion  with  the  futuia 
efficiency  of  our  great  ni^onai  placei  of 
leombg  and  education.  1'lic  more  we  con- 
sider the  subject,  the  more  doc*  the  question 
of  the  marriage  of  Fellows  appear  to  us  th* 
cardinal  question  of  University  Reform. 

or  course  there  is  no  such  thing  now  in  ex- 
istenoa  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  as  celibacy  in 
tb«  medieval  (enae.    A  certain  number  of 
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men — more  at  Oxford  than  at  Cambridge — 
have  been  attracted  by  the  reh'gious  poetry 
and  monaBtic  self-devotion  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  have  shown  a  yearning  for  the 
revival  of  those  famous  fraternities  which, 
with  all  their  perils  and  evils,  did  great  things 
in  their  dark  and  stormy  day.  But  it  is  a 
yearning  only,  which  must  change  itself  into 
something  more  practical  before  we  can  take 
n9tice  of  it  in  settling  the  character  of  our 
actual  institutions.    We  have  no  monks  now 

none  of  the  self-devotion  of  the  monk— none 

of  the  noble  works  which  were  the  children 
of  childless  men.  We  must  look  to  other 
sources  of  energy  and  duty.  We  must  look 
to  the  natural  devotion  of  men  to  a  calling 
of  their  own  choice,  and  their  natural  desire 
to  earn,  by  honorable  exertion,  their  own 
and  their  children's  bread.  The  Fellows  of 
Colleges  are  not  celibates — they  are  men 
waiting  for  a  College  living  to  be  married. 
These  are  your  doctors  and  your  tutors. 
Their  life  is  cut  in  two ;  and  both  moieties 
are,  too  often,  failures.  They  do  not  give 
themselves  heartily  to  the  work  of  study  and 
teaching,  because  they  know  they  will  have 
to  quit  it ;  and  when  thej  quit  it,  they  are 
often  too  old  to  give  themselves  heartily  to 
any  thing  else.  By  the  help  of  unequalled 
prizes,  which  have  had  more  to  do  with  mak- 
ing men  read  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  than 
the  teaching,  things  shambled  on  tolerably 
well  so  long  as  the  real  studies  of  the  place 
were  limited  to  classics  and  mathematics. 
But  now  that  a  wider  range  is  taken,  and  sub- 
jects are  introduced  which  require  the  real 
devotion  of  a  life,  the  system  of  bird-of- 
passage  tuition  and  learning  has  totally 
broken  down.  Men  cannot  become  great  in 
political  and  physical  science  while  they  are 
looking  for  the  death  of  an  incumbent — 
more  especially  as  half  the  year  is  lost  in  va- 
cations, which  the  dulness  of  College  life 
renders  almost  necessary  to  prevent  a  Fellow 
from  becoming  a  human  fossil  before  he  is 
thirty. 

Tlie  framers  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Acts  have  tried  to  meet  the  difficulty — which 
they  could  not  overlook — by  the  extension 
and  better  endowment  of  the  University  Pro- 
fessoriate, leaving  the  College  system  as  it  is. 
We  are  afraid,  as  we  have  said  before,  that 
this  device,  natural  and  tempting  as  it  was, 
will  prove  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
learning,  and  still  more  insufficient  for  the ' 


purposes  of  education.  Professorial  teach* 
ing,  practically  speaking,  is  teaching  by  pub- 
lic lectures ;  and  teaching  by  public  lectures 
is  really  useful  and  efficient  in  the  case  of 
physical  science  alone.  Classics,  mathema- 
tics, moral  philosophy,  history,  pr  litical  econ- 
omy, to  be  taught  properly  must  be  taught 
catechetically,  either  to  single  pupils  or  to  a 
small  class — even  ordinary  College  classes 
are  found  by  experience  to  be  too  large. 
The  attempt  made  at  Oxford  to  teach  Latin 
scholarship  and  composition  by  means  of 
public  lectures,  must  be  said,  we  believe,  to 
have  proved  unsuccessful,  in  spite  of  the 
great  ability  and  energy  of  the  Professor 
through  whom  it  has  been  made.  The 
standard  of  Latin  scholarship  is  said  to  be 
declining ;  and  the  accomplishment  of  writ- 
ing Latin  verse,  we  fear,  almost  verges  on  ex- 
tinction. Even  in  the  case  of  physical 
science,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  sys- 
tem of  lecturing  to  largi  classes  is  not  rather 
a  matter  of  necessity  than  of  choice — you 
cannot  afford  to  repeat  the  necessary  experi- 
ments for  each  individual  pupil.  As  an 
intellectual  stimulus,  public  lecturing  may  be 
occasionally  useful  in  all  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion ;  but  it  cannot  be  looked  to  as  the  regie 
lar  mode  of  teaching  in  any.  Such,  we  are 
confident,  would  be  theverdiet  of  any  man 
practically  acquainted  with  the  business  of 
education.  Besides  this,  Professors  are  and 
must  be  elected  mainly  for  their  learning; 
and  it  by  no  means  follows,  though  it  is  often 
the  case,  that  a  learned  man  is  a  good 
teacher.  We  will  not  dwell  on  other  e^^Is  of 
constant  public  lecturing  to  young,  half-in- 
structed, and  enthusiastic  audiences — evils 
which,  though  they  have  been  exaggerated 
by  bigoted  alarmists,  are  nevertheless  but 
too  real,  and  of  which  some  Continental  na- 
tions still  feel  the  lamentable  effects. 

The  Professoriate  is  better  suited  to  the 
purposes  of  learning  than  those  of  education. 
But  even  for  the  purposes  of  learning  it  is 
defective.  It  is  too  narrow,  formal,  and 
limited — it  seeks  too  much  to  organize  defi- 
nitely that  which  in  its  nature  is  incapable  of 
definite  organization.  Its  theory  is  that  you 
elect  a  man  to  represent,  or  rather  to  be, 
the  genius  and  learning  of  the  University  in 
a  particular  subject,  and  that  the  man 
elected  devotes  his  whole  life  to  the  special 
object  of  his  chair.  But  things  cannot  be 
ordered  after  this  fashion  in  the  intellectual 
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woirld.  Your  Newton  is  not  forthcoming  at 
tbe  moment  when  the  chair  of  Astronomy  is 
Tacant,  and  he  appears  a  year  or  two  after 
it  is  filled  by  a  second-rate  man,  who  may 
hold  it  for  twenty  years  to  come.  An  Adam 
Smith  or  a  Hume  passes,  with  advantage  to 
the  literary  world,  from  history  or  political 
economy  to  moral  philosophy,  or  vice  versa, 
and  it  would  be  hard  if  in  doing  so  he  were 
compelled  to  forfeit  his  special  chair.  Some 
great  minds,  such  as  Bacon  and  Leibnitz, 
take  a  still  wider  range — their  proper  sphere 
|i  the  whole  field  of  ^owledge,  and  it  would 
he  a  great  evil  to  limit  them  to  any  part  of 
it.  We  had  occasion  the  other  day  to  notice 
the  breaking  down  of  this  theory  of  the  ex- 
clusive devotion  of  Professors  to  their  special 
subject,  in  the  case  of  the  Oxford  Profes- 
soriate. The  Oxford  Professors  of  Hebrew 
and  Greek  are  known  to  the  world  only  as 
eminent  theologians ;  the  Professor  of  Eccle- 
siastical History  seem|i  to  chafe  at  the  idea  of 
being  confined  to  the  history  of  the  Church ; 
the  Professor  of  Latin  has  as  yet  only  edited 
Greek  plays ;  the  writings  of  other  eminent 
Professors  wander  fax  from  the  special  sub- 
jects of  their  ProfeMorships ;  and  the  chair 
of  Modem  History  has  long  been  silent, 
while  the  Professor  announces  a  work  on 
Moral  Philosophy.  The  fact  is,  men  of  let- 
ters seek  these  professorships  not  so  much 
from  devotion  to  the  special  subject,  as  from 
the  natural  desire  to  get  a  permanent  posi- 
tion and  subsistence  in  a  place  of  learning ; 
and  permanent  fellowships,  not  forfeitable  on 
marriage,  would  give  this  position  and  sub- 
sistence in  a  much  easier  and  more  convenient 
way. 

We  do  not  disguise  from  ourselves  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  settlement  of  this 
question  from  the  established  constitution  of 
the  Colleges,  their  strong  caenobitic  character, 
and  even  the  structure  of  the  buildings  on 
which  that  character  is  so  deeply  impressed. 
As  to  the  notion  that  the  introduction  of  a 
iew  more  families  into  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
would  afiect  the  morality  of  the  students,  it 
seems  to  us  the  most  over^tQiined  apprehen- 
sion in  the  world.  Simple  and  frugal  family 
life,  such  as  that  of  an  intellectual  man  ought 
to  be,  is  at  least  as  edifying  and  improving  a 
spectacle  for  the  undergraduates  as  the  pres- 
ent lives  and  habits  of  bachelor  Fellows. 
For  the  soul-surviving  body  of  monasticism 
— the  once  potent  spjrit  having  Hefir^wt 


have  no  reverence  whatsoever;  we  wculd 
remove  it  out  of  the  paih  of  rational  im- 
provement like  any  other  antiquated  obatmo- 
tion.  Difficult  as  the  question  is,  Univerflitf 
Reformers  and  University  Commissioners 
must  address  their  minds  in  eam^t  to  its 
solution,  if  they  mean  really  to  bring  into. 
free .  play  the  vast  wealth  and  power  of  the 
Colleges,  and  to  enable  them  to  stand  their 
ground  against  other  institutions,  like  the 
London  University,  which  have  the  means  ef 
keeping  the  best  teachers  permanently  in 
their  service.  The  solution  nee4  not  take 
the  form  of  a  sudden  and  sweeping  revolution. 
Nor  need  it  at  first  be  the  same  for  all  Col- 
leges. Some  of  them  ofier  a  much  dearer 
and  safer  ground  for  an  experiment  than 
others.  But  something  must  be  done,  on 
pain  of  leaving  the  great  mass .  of  the  Uni- 
versity endowments  really  unavailable  ibr 
the  purposes  of  "religion,  learning,  and 
education "  in  the  present  day,  and  allovnng 
a  movement  in  which  so  much  energy  and 
labor  have  been  expended  to  fail  of  its  most 
essential  ends.  The  Oxford  College  and 
Commissioners  have  let  the  matter  pretty 
well  out  of  their  haAds.  But  the  Cambridge 
Commissioners  have  it  still  in  their  power ; 
and  we  trust  they  will  vigorously  bracQ  them- 
selves to  an  effort  which  will  make  their 
work  far  more  valuable  and  far  more  lasting, 
than  that  of  their  Oxford  rivals,  valuable  af 
that  work  is,  and  lasting  as  we  hope  m^nj 
parts  of  it  will  be. 

From  The  Soooomlit,  14  Kov, 
THE  LAST  OF  THE  MOGULS. 
THE  EVILS  OF  A  COUMTEBFEIT  OOYERNlCEIfl* 

The  almost  simultaneoiis  dislodgement  of 
the  mutineers  from  Delhi  and  Lucknow, — ^the 
capture  of  the  old  Mogul, — the  executiod  of. 
his  sons  and  grandson, — are  events  whkh 
may  be  said  to  have  extinguished  that  last 
shadow  of  Mahometan  Empire  which  still 
reminded  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Lidia 
that  a  rule  almost  as  splendid  and  extensive 
as  the  English  had  once  belonged  to  a  race 
at  least  naturalised  among  them,  and  similar, 
in  blood  and  language,  though  alien  in 
religiop.  A  loug  list  of  distinguished  Eng- 
lishmen have  been  sacrificed  in  the  work  of 
obtaining  this  end.  We  call  the  Mahometan^ 
dynasty  a  mere  shadow  of  the  past,  and  truly- 
enough,  so  &r  as  its  own  inherent  energy 
and  reality  is  concerned.  But  over  tbe  minds  ■ 
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of  the  mutineen  it  must  have  ezerciBed  a 
very  real  and  present,  if  a  very  capricious 
charm,  when  we  see  how  freely  they  have 
poured  forth  their  blood  in  the  defence  of 
Delhi  and  the  assault  on  Lucknow, — what 
racking  anxiety,  what  precious  lives,  what 
noble,  desperate  courage  they  have  obliged 
us  to  spend  in  conquering  them.  No  com- 
mander who  has  done  us  distinguished  ser- 
vice in  the  field,  excepting  Sir  Henry  Hav- 
elock  and  General  Van  Cortlandt  alone,  are 
now  left  in  active  command  of  our  English 
troops.  Lawrence,  Wheeler,  Nichohion,  and 
Neill  are  dead;  Wilson  and  Chamberldn 
disabled,  while  others  enter  into  their  Ialx)rs. 
Subordinate  English  officers  and  soldiers 
have  been  sacrificed  in  proportion ;  one-third 
of  the  storming  force  at  Delhi  was  put  hors 
de  combat  In  Oude  the  swarms  of  mutineers 
prevent  us,  as  yet,  from  keeping  open  the 
communication  with  Cawnpore.  By  numbers 
alone  they  have  effected  all  this,  it  is  true ; 
we  have  been  obliged  to  offer  this  costly  ex- 
change ;  we  have  been  forced  to  requite  them 
"gold  for  brass,  what  was  worth  a  hundred 
oxen  for  what  was  worth  nine."  But  the  very 
wastefulness  of  life  shown  in  resisting  us 
betokens,  not  indeed  any  attachment  on  the 
part  of  the  Sepoys  to  the  Mahometan  rule, 
but  a  certain  fascination  in  the  idea  of  a 
revived  native  dynast}', — and  a  fixed  convic- 
tion that  there  must  be  inherent  power  even 
in  a  mere  ceremonial  outside  of  royalty  which 
the  English  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  re- 
spect and  perpetuate. 

The  natives  of  India  cannot  understand 
our  dislike  of  the  appearance  of  power,  where 
ve  possess  the  reality.  They  escribe  it  to  a 
'  real  superstition  or  timidity  on  our  part, 
which  inspires  them  with  a  real  superstitious 
courage  on  theirs.  We  respect  the  name  of 
the  old  Dynast)',  and  they  think,  therefore, 
that  the  name  must  in  some  way  be  a  strong- 
hold in  itself  to  make  us  thus  respect  it  It 
has  been  a  false  8}'8tem  on  which  we  have 
acted  in  India,  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of 
deference  for  sham  ro^'alty  so  long  after  we 
have  withdrawn  the  actual  sceptre.  Our 
great  Indian  Statesmen  meant  something 
quite  difftTcnt  from  this  when  they  urged  the 
danger  of  absorbing  the  native  States.  They 
meant  that  we  ought  to  leave  them  respon- 
sibiUty  as  well  as  ])ower ;  —  to  let  the 
native  nopulations  feel  the  sharp  contrast  be- 
tween the  abuses  of  native  goTemment  and 


the  equal  hand  of  British  rule.  Those  who 
so  eagerly  maintained  the  necessity  of  leaving 
native  States  standing  wherever  it  was  pos- 
sible, never  advocated  leaving  the  semblance 
of  government  where  all  real  government 
had  been  taken  away.  Scindiah  and  Holkar, 
for  instance,  though  dependents  on  the  British 
Government,  are  not  mere  shadows;  they 
are  responsible  for  what  they  do  and  leave 
undone.  But  this  has  long  been  otherwise 
with  the  Mogul.  When  64  years  ago,  in 
September  1803,  General  Lake  defeated  the 
French  igid  Mahratta  troops  near  Delhi  and 
entered  that  city,  he  restored  to  a  nominal 
throne  exactly  such  an  aged  and  decrepit 
captive  as  the  English  troops  captured  the 
other  day  in  his  fruitless  attempt  to  escape 
from  that  throne.  Then,  however,  it  was 
said  that  <<  by  the  restoration  of  the  Mogul 
Emperor  the  British  acquired  the  favor  of 
the  whole  Mahometan  interest  in  India ; " — 
now  we  have  learned  what  that  favor  meant, 
and  how  &r  fh>m  grateful  for  a  merely 
nominal  restoration  of  a  puppet  to  power,  they 
really  were.  It  acted  on  the  native  imagina- 
tion as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  involuntary  homage 
on  the  part  of  the  English  to  a  greatness 
which  we  envied,  but  dared  not  wholly  ob- 
literate. It  acted  on  the  Engliih  imagination 
as  all  shams  necessaxQy  act,  by  teaching  iu 
to  confound  a  sober  and  conservative  policy 
with  the  mere  ostentatious  pretence  of  such  a 
policy. 

The  eagerness  with  which  we  have  really 
cheated  ourselves  in  our  treatment  of  the 
Mogul  and  other  native  dynasties  is  well 
worth  remark.  We  have  so  far  identified  the 
form  of  respect  for  a  nonentity  with  our  reg- 
ular British  policy,  that  onr  Sepoy  army  took 
the  hint,  and  made  it  their  first  effort  to  get 
the  old  imperial  rigxrke  fbr  their  nommal 
centre  and  rallying  point.  This  political  dex- 
terity they  learned  in  our  school.  When  in 
1804,  during  Holkar^s  insurrection,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief was  under  the  impression 
that  "  it  was  impossible  for  so  small  a  force 
[as  Colonel  Bums']  to  defend  both  the  city 
of  Delhi  and  the  person  of  the  Emperor 
[poor  old  Shah  Alum],  he  ordered  that  the 
former  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  the 
exertions  of  the  garrison  should  be  devoted 
solely  to  the  defence  of  the  citadel:** — so 
great  a  stroke  of  policy  was  it  thought  to 
govern  under  the  nominal  authority  of  the 
suoceasorof  Atmmgiebe.    Lord  "L^ke  little 
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foresaw  that  half  a  century  later  the  same 
stroke  of  policy  would  be  turned  against  us. 
The  belief  in  this  wisdom  of  shielding  them- 
selves behind  a  pageant  of  apparent  authonty 
seems  to  have  been  rooted  very  deeply  in 
the  Company's  mind.  Not  two  years  since 
Lord  Dalhousie,  in  his.  final  minute,  writes 
thus — "Seven  years  ago  the  heir-apparent 
to  the  King  of  Delhi  died.  He  was  the  last 
of  the  royal  race  who  had  been  born  in  the 
purple.  The  Court  of  Directors  was  accord- 
ingly advised  to  decline  to  recognise  any 
other  heir-apparent,  and  to  permit  the  kingly 
title  to  fall  into  abeyance  upon  the  death  of 
the  present  King,*  who  even  then  was  a  very 
aged  man.  The  Honorable  Court  itccording- 
ly  conveyed  to  the  Governmeni  of  India 
authority  to  terminate  the  dynasty  of  Timour 
whenever  the  reigning  King  should  die.  But 
as  it  was  found  that,  although  the  Honorable 
Court  had  consented  to  the  measure,  it  had 
given  its  consent  with  great  reluctance^  I  ab- 
siained  from  making  use  of  the  authority 
which  had  been  given  to  me.  The  grandson 
of  the  King  was  recognised  as  heir-apparent, 
but  only  on  conditKHi  that  he  should  quit  the 
palace  in  Delhi^  in  order  to  reside  in  the 
palace  at  the  Kootid),  and  that  he  should  as 
King  receive  the  Governor' General  of  India 
at  all  tim4»  on  temu  of  perfect  equality.^ 
This  great,  and  we  may  say  weak,  delicacy  on 
the  part  of  the  Honorable  Court,  and  the 
condition  of  perfect  equality ^  as  between  the 
King  of  Delhi  and  the  Governor-General  of 
India,  read  now  somewl)at  ludicrously.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  policy  of  our  Indian  Govern- 
ment has  often  aimed  at  far  too  great  astute- 
ness, and  has  neutralised  its  own  purposes. 
It  has  inspijred  the  people  of  India  with  a  real 
respect,  commensurate  with  its  own  apparent 
respect,  for  an  empty  title.  It  has  actively 
fostered  the  superstition  under  the  veil  of 
which  it  desired  to  lie  hid. 

The  only  parallel  to  this  policy  was  the  old 
system  of  patronising  the  Hindoo  idolatries, 
which  the  British  Government  apparently 
adopted  almost  entirely  from  the  same  motive 
as  that  which  induced  them  to  use  the  Mogul 
as  a  catspaw  for  governing  India.  They  be- 
lieved about  as  much  in  the  Mogul  as  they 
did  in  Juggernaut;  yet  the  interest  with 
which  the  Government  collectors  used  for- 
merly to  report  to  the  Governor-General  ac- 
cessions to  the  wealth  of  Juggernaut,  had 

*  Bahadah  Sbah,  tlie  old  King  just  ci^tarsd. 
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exactly  the  same  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
natives,  as  the  ceremonious  care  with  which 
the  British  took  all  their  formal  powers  of 
governing  from  the  hands  of  the  Mogul.  The 
Hindoos  were  persuaded  in  the  one  case  that 
the  English  did  respect  Juggernaut  at  heart, 
and,  therefore,  worshipped  him  themselvea  in 
much  greater  numbers  than  before.  They 
were  persuaded  in  the  other  case  that  the 
English  did  respect  the  Mogul's  authority  at 
heart,  and,  therefore,  made  it  their  first  ob- 
ject to  secure  that  authority  for  themselves. 
The  English  overacted  their  part  in  both 
cases.  Who  that  reads  such  a  report  as  the 
following — ^forwarded  by  a  collector  to  the 
Supreme  Government — ^would  doubt  that  the 
British  authority  had  a  deep  reverence  for 
Juggernaut : — **  I  have  the  honor  to  acquaint 
you  that  Kam  Buksh  and  Ram  Hutgur, 
pilgrims,  presented  a  serviceable  elephant  to 
Juggernaut  and  200  rupees  for  its  expensesy 
which  last  about  six  months.  The  god's  ee* 
tablishment  is  six  elephants.  At  or  before 
the  end  of  six  months  it  will  be  necessary  for 
Government  either  to  order  the  elephant  to 
be  disposed  of,  or  appoint  some  fund  for  its 
support,  should  it  he  deemed  advisable  io 
keep  it  for  Juggemaui^s  use.'*  *  The  prac- 
tical effect  of  such  an  intellectual  self-accom- 
modation  to  the  religious  atmosphere  of  India 
on  the  part  of  the  English  Government,  was 
to  increase  immensely  the  idolatrous  fervor 
of  the  Hindoos.  And  who  can  doubt  but 
that  the  spirit  indicated  above  in  Lord  Dal- 
housie's  reference  to  the  Honorable  Courts 
tenderness  for  the  Mogul,  must  similarly  very 
greatly  have  increased  the  traditional  rever- 
ence in  Hindoos  and  Mahometans  for  the 
Mogul's  name  and  state  ?  We  call  him  at 
home  a  puppet  and  a  shadow,  but  we  acted 
our  part  of  deference  with  such  dramatic  fer- 
vor, as  to  increase  the  feeling  which  we  in- 
tended to  use  as  a  mere  blind.  We  believe 
that  all  such  shams  arc  really  quite  as  injuri- 
ous in  India  as  at  home.  The  Hindoos  ^udly 
suspect  in  us  a  superstitious  homage  and 
timidity  which  they  themselves  actually  foeL 
It  is  a  good  and  generous  policy  to  leave 
some  real  power,  so  long  as  it  is  even  toler- 
ably exercised,  in  the  hands  of  native  princes. 
But  to  make  a  parade  of  respect  where  there 
is  no  authority,  is  to  cherish  a  gross  super- 
stition we  ought  cordially  to  fight  agamst. 

*  Parliamentary  Papers,  1818,-H|aoted  in  Cal- 
outta  Beview  for  Uazcb,  1869. 
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We  must  aRsume  courageously  the  power  and 
responsibility  vfe  reiflly  exercise,  or  we  ^hall 
again,  perhaps,  have  to  sweep  away  these 
"  phantom-kings  "  at  ihc  same  terrible  sacri- 
fice  of  English  blood,  as  that  we  hare  just 
poured  out  upon  the  altar  of  the  Great 
Mogul. 

From  The  8atard«y  Review. 
THE   PRUSSIAN    REGENCY. 

We  know  that  an  Englishman  who  eulo- 
giaes  a  reigning  King  is  always  suspected  by 
his  fellows  of  innate  flunkeyism,  or  of  aome 
Bolster  object;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  never  had  the  slightest  respect  for 
that  frame  of  mind  which  chooses  the  mo> 
ment  after  a  man's  death  to  say  about  him 
an  infinity  of  good  which  the  eulogist  never 
€Ould  have  dreamed  of  saying  during  his 
lifetime.  The  situation  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  whose  life  is  likely  to  be  prolonged, 
but  who,  from  the  nature  of  his  complaint, 
will  never  probably  again  exercise  regal  au- 
thority, gives  us  R  good  opportunity  for 
•peaking  of  him  as  he  deserves  to  be  spoken 
of  in  a  country  towards  which  he  has  always 
entertained  the  warmest  affection.  There  is 
no  conspicuous  personage  of  the  day  about 
whom  vulgar  opinion  in  England  is  so  thor- 
oughly in  the  wrong.  No  more  accomplished 
gentleman  than  the  King  of  Prussia  ever  sat 
on  a  throne.  Learning  is  common  enough 
in  Germany,  and  therefore  it  is  not  a  very 
rare  distinction  in  the  pupil  of  Niebuhr  and 
SdJeiermacher  that  he  is  known  to  be  one 
of  the  best  informed  men  of  the  age.  But 
from  the  Tyrol  to  the  Eyder,  wit  is  a  scarce 
commodity;  and  it  is  therefore  something 
that  Frederick  William  has  always  been  re- 
markable for  saying  the  best  things  that  are 
•aid  in  a  hmguage  which  does  not  easily  lend 
itself  to  pleasantr)'.  The  religion  of  kings 
*  is  apt  to  be  regarded  on  the  Continent  as  an 
appendage  of  their  state,  and  a  mere  instru- 
ment of  political  Conservatism ;  but  no  one, 
even  of  those  who  disliked  the  form  of  doc- 
trine to  which  he  attached  himself,  ever  de- 
eded the  depth  and  spirituality  of  the  King 
of  Prussia's  piety.  He  has  alwaj-s,  too^  been 
characterised  by  sympathies  for  which  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  a  great  part  of  Germany 
has  much  more  respect  than  for  religious  fer- 
vor. His  pulse  has  vibrated  in  unison  with 
every  one  of  the  great  movements  which  of 
kte  years  have  run  through  his  eouilry. 
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No  aspiration  after  liberty,  after  nationality, 
after  new  forms  of  knowledge  or  new  form^ 
of  art,  has  thrilled  the  German  public  mind 
which  has  not  been  shared  by  Frederick 
William ;  and  it  has  alwap  been  shown  to 
the  Germans,  by  some  demonstration  or 
other,  that  he  too  was  a  German  even  as 
they. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  ask,  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  try  to  refrain  from  asking,  why 
a  monarch  so  rarely  gifted,  and  so  largely 
endowed  with  the  qualities  which  attract  a^ 
foction,  should  have  ended  his  reign  with  so 
little  honor  at  home  and  such  scanty  respect 
abroad.     The  explanation  is  not  fiir  to  seek, 
Frederick  William  has  been  eminently  the 
wrong  man  in  -the  wrong  place.     His  situa- 
tion has  been  the  most  unfavorable  that  can 
be  conceived  for  a  man  of  great  susceptibil- 
ity and  quick  impulses.    He  has  been  placed 
so  high  that  every  fleeting  phase  of  mind, 
and  all  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  temper,  have 
always  been  watched  by  a  thousand  envious 
eyes,  and  commented  on  by  a  thousand  gos- 
siping tongues ;  and  his  authority  has  been 
so  great  that  he  has  been  able  to  act  at 
once  on  his  specutatknis,  and  to  give  instant 
effect  to  his  passing  moods.    If  his  actions 
had  been  more  under  emtrinsic  control,  and 
if  his  character  had  not  been  so  much  of  the 
nature  of  public  property,  he  might  have 
gone  down  to  posterity  as  a  great  scholar,  a 
great  wit,  and  a  irarm-hearted  and  sympa- 
thetic patriot.    But,  as  it  was,  the  good  in 
him  has  moetljr  been  turned  to  evil.    His 
erudition,  however  appreciated   by  the  let- 
tered  circles    of  Berlin,    has  gained   him 
among  that  idle  and  frivolous  German  aris- 
tocracy which  unfortunately  does  so  much  to 
form  European  and  Englkh  ojllnion  on  the 
affairs  of  the  Continent,  a   reputation  for 
pedantry  not  unlike  that  which  blinds  us  to 
the  really  remarkable  attainments    of  our 
own  James  I.    Observers  of  another  class 
have  misunderstood  his  abundant  humor  and 
geniality ;  and  to  them  we  owe  the  calumny 
with   which  his  name  has  been  most  fre- 
quently associated  in  England.    But  Freder- 
ick William  has  suffered  most  from  the  false 
position  in  which  a  man  whose  sensibilities 
are  easily  wrought  upon  is  placed  by  the 
possession  of  very  great,  if  not.  quite  abso- 
lute, power.    Bom  to  less  conspicuous  dig- 
nity, and  more  controlled  by  circumstances, 
he  wonld  have  lived  down  many  changes  of 
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ientuneiit  whkh,  carried  out  into  action,  haTC 
inTested  his  domestic  and  foreign  policy  with 
the  appearance  of  lamentable  inconsistency. 
It  is  not  given  to  quasi-despotic  kings  to 
**  rise  on  stepping-stones  of  their  dead  sehres 
to  hi{gfaer  things."  They  are  only  too  free 
to  act  on  the  feelings  of  the  moment ;  and 
when  these  feelings  succeed  each  other  rap- 
idly, the  result  is  exactly  that  contradiction 
in  outward  conduct  whidi  the  generality  of 
men  disdain.  The  King  of  Pmssia  has  al- 
ways been  keenly  afive  to  the  grandenr  of 
his  position  as  the  descendant  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  as  the  inheritor  of  the  mon- 
aidiy  which  Frederick  re-fomided  with  his 
tword.  The  conception  of  his  kingdom  as 
a  sort  of  camp  long  made  him  cold  to  fi«e 
institutions ;  but  yet  he  could  not  remain  in- 
sensible to  the  yearning  of  Germany  for 
liberty,  and  the  combination  of  two  contra- 
dictory impulses  produced  that  grotesque 
political  establishment-^the  Estates  of  Prus- 
sia— ^which  all  Europe  smfled  at,  and  the 
ReTolution  of  1848  OTrertuned.  In  that 
rery  year,  1848,  bi  could  not  escape  the 
conta^on  of  entlHHimi;fi>r  a  united  J&npire. 
Thus  he  scheatd  al  Skwkfort  for  an  Impe- 
rial Crown,  heiiUitklf  to  graq>  it  from-dis- 
like  of  losing  PruMia  in  Germany,  and  at 
last  acceptad  it  to  muoh  too  late  that  noth- 
ing was  left  to  him  axeapt  to  resign  it  with 
undignified  haste.  Every  turn  of  his  policy 
by  which  he  lost  credit  ahioad,  may  be  ex- 
plained ia  the  same  way  i  aov  need  we  heai- 
tate  to  admit  that  some  of  the  finest  quali- 
ties of  our  nabire  distii^guidi  tiie  warm  admirer 
of  England  who  threw  himself  during  the 
last  war  into  the  arma  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  the  patioa  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  who  reloMd  lo  lit  his  oensora  pro- 
scribe the  Z^sftcM  Jimm  of  Strauss,  and  who 
suflered  his  own  doaet  to  become  the  harbor 
of  the  Ultra-Lutheran  re-actioo. 

Though  the  days  of  TBUwiapi€  are  gone 
by,  and  an  article  ooght  not  to  take  the  form 
of  an  essay  on  the  education  of  Princes,  we 
may  venture  to  say  that  the  qualities  which 
would  be  most  uscdfiil  in  a  monarch  who  has 
to  conduct  a  country  like  Prussia  through 
the  traiwition-period  between  subjection  and 
Hberty  are  neither  the  best  nor  the  worst  of 
those  which  enter  into  human  character. 
The  King  of  Prussia  has  failed  through  an 
idiosyneracy  in  which  there  was  modi  to  ad- 
sire^  and  more  to  knre;  but  ^  liomolf 
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dufaiess  of  Francis  of  4i«tria,  and  the 
right  idkwy  of  his  successor,  wouhl  liacaa 
been  equally  unAiccessfiiL  The  late  Gar 
Nidmlas,  thoo^  he  had  a  striking 
ofganiaition — and  though  as  the 
actress  said,  8a  Mn^ede  avaii  diabUmoHt  Is 
physique  de  son  wutiet — ^would  have  boaa 
out  of  place  in  NcMthem  Germany.  Perlia|N 
a  man  not  very  learned,  not  very  brininit» 
but  with  perfect  honesty,  a  firm  porpoae,  and 
a  frank  straightforwardness,  is  moat  fib^ 
to  steer  the  vessel  through  those  ugly  m^ 
difficult  straits.  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Sar- 
dinia, though  hi  from  a  model  of  intellaelari 
or  ethical  perfections,  is  neverthcleaa 
lieved  to  answer  this  descripdoi 
whole ;  and  we  have  a  satisfoction  in 
able  to  say  that  the  same  characteristiaa 
attribiited  by  general  rumor  to  the 
who  has  just  assumed  the  reins  of 
ment  in  Prussia.  If  he  has  only  good 
and  directness,  he  will  bequeath  a 
not  more  stable  than  august  to  a 
who  will  already  have  given  pledges  to  c 
stitotional  liberty  by  allying  himself  wkk 
Royal  line  of  England. 


,T 


THE  RENEWED  PARIS  COlSFSft- 

EXCE. 

In  due  course  we  shall  jKobably  Wfo  « 
bundle  of  papers  comprising  the  protoeols  ^ 
the  renewed  Conference  in  Paris.  Bcfat 
these  pq»rs  are  published,  we  shall  haw  « 
aemirofficial  announcement  of  the  arrai^a> 
ment  for  the  future  gOTemment  of  the  Tlaiia 
bian  Principalities— the  subject  which  will 
diisfly,  though  perh^M  not  exclusive^,  an- 
gage  the  supplemental  Coofereooe.  WWa 
the  papers  arrive,  we  shall  have  some  ^*rtf 
for  coijecturing  the  motives  which  will 
determined  the  Powers  to  make  the  inl 

arrangement;  that  is,  we  shall  have  so ^ 

of  the  daU  as  the  Plenipotentiaries  can  bt 
brought  to  rescue  from  ^ch  oth»*s  instiBsl 
of  suf^oession— a  protocol  consisting  only  of 
so  much  truth  as  any  given  number  of  diplo> 
matisu  can  unaniosously  agree  to  onvciL 
^  that  time  the  future  government  of  tiia 
Pnndpahties  wiU  be  settled  past  locaO. 
Meanwhile,  we  English,  and  other  nations 
who  have  a  certain  interest  in  the  subject 
are  amused  by  a  variety  of  antkipative  aiaa 
anoes;  and  the  inhalatanto  of  the  Prin^aH 
tiat|  the  vory  p«i9oiiB  wLb  ore  most  muBedi- 
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ately  and  vitally  coMerned,  are  treated  to 
yolunteer  lectures  on^  their  presumption  in 
expecting  to  be  really  consulted  on  the  sub- 
ject. For,  after  all,  it  does  appear  that  the 
reference  made  to  the  Principalities  them- 
selyes,  through  their  provisional  representa- 
tive institutions,  on  the  subject  of  union,  is 
not  a  reality,  but  is**SL  sham."  There  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  forming  a  shrewd  guess  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  arrangement,  and  as  to 
the  motives  for  it ;  and  sinee*we  do  not  set 
up  ibr  any  intellectual  impeccability,  we  need 
not  refrain  from  declaring  what  we  believe 
the  arrang^ement  to  be,  and  why. 

Notwithstandmg  the  efforts  of  Russia  to 
prejudge  the  question  of  imion  at  the  Paris 
Conference,  it  vras  left  an  open  question ;  and 
the  Plenipotentiaries  made  the  arrangement 
for  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  to 
consult  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  provinces. 
The  plan  was,  to  procure  for  each  province 
the  election  of  a  Council,  caUed  a  Divan; 
and  our  readers  are  already  femiliar  with  the 
history  of  these  elections.  The  Wallachians 
thus  declared  through  their  representatives 
in  favor  of  union.  The  Moldavians  first 
returned  a  Divan  against  union ;  but  it  was 
proved  that  the  local  Governor  had  packed 
the  Divan,  and  that,  as  the  only  means  of 
counteracting  his  corrupt  proceeding,  the 
Anti-Unionist  party  had  entirely  abstained 
from  the  election.  A  second  election  re- 
turned a  Divan  in  favor  of  union.  It  is  re- 
markable that  down  to  this  point  there  con- 
tinued to  appear  on  the  Continent  reports 
that  the  majority  of  the  Powers  were  in 
ikvor  of  union ;  but  by  the  time  the  Princi- 
palities have  definitively  pronounced  their 
deare  to  that  effect,  then  a  new  unanimity 
creeps  over  the  Contment  agairut  the  prom- 
ised measure. 

Mystification  vrill  never  end.  Some  few 
months  since,  Russia  was  said  to  have  been 
supported  by  France,  Prussia,  and  Sardinia, 
in  encouragement  of  the  union;  and  the 
grounds  stated  were  very  plausible.  Russia 
desired  to  unite  the  Principafities,  to  foster 
in  them  a  feeling  of  self-reliance  and  even  of 
independence,  to  prepare  them  for  severance 
from  the  Porte;  and  then  to  play  irith  Mol- 
davia the  same  part  which  she  had  played 
with  Lithuania,  with  Finland,  and  other  once 
independent  countries.  France  was  said  to 
be  tired  of  the  part  of  coadjutor  with  Eof- 


land  at  the  Conference;  and,  after  having 
displayed  a  splendid  gratitude  for  the  sup- 
port which  England  gave  her  in  her  com- 
promised Eastern  position,  France  was  to 
exhibit  an  act  of  sublime  ingratitude  by 
turning  against  our  own  ally,  setting  Russia 
against  England,  and  thus  assuming  to  her- 
self the  hold  of  the  balance  of  Europe, 
Alienated  by  the  feeble  and  fallacious  sup* 
port  that  England  had  given  to  proposals  for 
the  improvement  of  Italy >  Sardinia  accepted 
the  advances  of  Russia,  and  was  also  inclined 
to  support  the  union  of  the  PrincipalideSy 
alike  from  hatred  to  Austria  and  sympathy 
witii  the  aspirations  after  nationality.  Royid 
Prussia  was  already  a  slave  to  the  will  of 
his  Imperial  brother-in-law.  Thus  the  ibor 
Powers  are  fully  accounted  for.  But  reports 
continued  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  that 
the  Turkish  Government  would  never  yiield 
to  a  plan  for  loosening  its  hold  over  tlie 
Danubian  Provinces ;  that  Austria  would  con- 
tinue  firm  in  her  antagonism  to  Russia;  and 
that  England  would  never  give  up  her  opin* 
ion  in  fiivor  of  strictly  UMintaining  **  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottomn  empife."  Here  was 
a  dead  Io^l!— four'of  the  parties  to  the  Con- 
ference for  nnion,  tiiree  against  it,  those 
three  comprising  the  Ofwner  of  the  provinces. 
Even  after  Napoleoa  had  visited  Osborne^ 
the  phenomena  of  the  French  press  seemed 
to  contradict  the  assertions  on  this  side  that 
he  had  yielded  to  the  British  view.  All  these 
accounts  of  the  position  are  so  eonsisteot 
Uiat  they  lookBke  history. 

But  suddenly  all  is  changed;  not  ontf 
does  the  Austrnn  Government  adonibrate  ite 
fidelity  to  the  jptinciple  of  non-mdon,  bat 
Prussia,  who  is  Joining  with  Austxit  in  some 
remarkable  move^M&t  on  the  South-western 
confines  of  Russia^'  eqoaUy  dedares,  that  al- 
though the  sentiments  6t  the  Moldo-Wal- 
lachians  vrill  be  received  with  respect,  their 
wish  can  form  only  one  element  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.  And  the  French 
press,  with  equal  or  greater  suddenness,  dis- 
covers that  it  has  been  all  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose the  French  Cbvemment  anxious  ibr  the 
union  of  the  provinces ;  it  was  only  anxious 
to  ascertain  the  vrish  of  the  inhabitants — not 
to  adopt  that  vnsh,  but  to  treat  that  wish  with 
respect  The  Divans  therefore  appear  to  be 
noUiing  more  than  a  solemn  fuce.  The 
Powers  have  demand^  yalld  eleotiou  in 
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order  to  have  a  genuine  declaration  of  the 
Provinces,  only  to  manifest  respect  in  the 
form  of  declining.  This  is  the  point  at  which 
we  have  arrived  now,  just  before  the  reaa- 
lembling  of  the  Paris  Conference. 

An  expectation  has  been  hinted  that  even 
Itussia  will  have  revised  her  intentions ;  and 
the  idea  is  not  altogether  without  plausibility. 
The  reason  is  remarkable.  The  Divan  of 
Moldavia  has  made  a  sufficiently  distinct  de- 
claration of  its  wiHhes.  It  reasserta  the  local 
lights  of  the  Principalities  as  confirmed  by 
treaties  with  the  R>rte,  in  1393,  1460,  1511, 
1634 ;  it  requests  a  union  of  the  Priocipah- 
ties,  under  an  hereditary  foreign  prince, 
•elected  from  one  of  the  reigning  dynasties ; 
eutrality  of  the  territory  to  be  guaranteed ; 
and  legislative  power  to  be  reposed  in  a  gene- 
.  ral  representative  assembly.  The  Principali- 
ties are  right  logically  and  morally*  they  are 
wrong  di])lomaticaIly.  They  have  not  only 
jdeclared  in  fetvor  of  union,  which  might  have 
subserved  the  purpose  of  Itussia,  but  they 
have  shown  what  they  want  to  do  with  union. 
They  have  conceived  ideas  of  representative 
Institutions,— perhaps  eonething  not  so  tame 
as  the  "^  Corps  L6gislatif"  which  a  Napoleon 
might  grant!  and  above  alli  they  wish  to  be 
reestablished  in  a  substantive  state  under  the" 
name  of  "  Roumania.**  They  remember 
iheir  "  natlboaHty,**  and  they  desire  to  have  it 
recognized;  an  idea  sufficient  to  turn  cold 
the  blood  of  Prussia,  Austiiai  and  even  Bua- 
aU,  whose  greatness  has  been  fed  upon  man- 
gled nationalities.  This  is  a  point  which  will 
festore  M  the  sympathies  of  these  Powers 
io  our  Qjjlciai  anxiety  for  "  the  integrity  of 
the  Otbi^an  empire."  The  example  of 
Boumanfia  might  awaken  Iraditions  of  Po- 
land, of  Finland,  of  Hungary,  of  Transyl- 
vania, and  Livonia,  aa  it  has  already  aroused 
old  recoUectieoa  in  Servia;  and  if  the  na- 
tionalities are  again  to  have  their  map,  what 
will  become  of  the  map  of  1815,  to  which 
the  reigning  dynasties  are  so  faithful — when 
it  suits  them?  Our  accomplished  corre- 
spondent Mr;  Freeman  will  be  found  arguing 
in  our  pages  for  the  union  of  the  Principali- 
ties, against  all  question  of  Ottoman  expedi- 
ency or  Paris  consistency,  on  the  very  ground 
that  the  Roumans  are  a  nation,  and  must  be 
recognized ;  while  the  newest  diplomatic  cal- 
culation is,  that  this  assertion  of  nationality 
bias  broken  up  the  combination  of  the  Four 
P  were,  who  urill  now  concur  in  refusing  un- 


ion, in^darm  at  the  veiy  sound  of  Roumania. 
Such  is  the  "respec/'  with  which  the  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  the  inhabitants  are  to  be 
treated. 

From  The  Spectator,  7  Nov. 
THB  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  QUES- 
TION. 

A  SENSATION  has  been  created  in  the  North 
of  Europe  by  tlie  resolye  of  the  German 
Powers  to  take  active  measures  in  the  affsurs 
of  Holstein  and  ScHleswig.  It  is  currently 
said  that  the  Prince  Regent  of  Prussia  is 
displaying  **  extraordinar}'  firmness ''  on  the 
subject,  and  is  preparing  to  exchange  **  the 
attitude  of  passiveness  and  neutrality"  for 
some  tremendous  course  which  is  called  an 
^  initiative  policy."  Nor  has  Denmark  been 
idle.  After  having  broken  faith  with  the 
Duchies,  and* used  the  Germanic  form  of  suo- 
cession  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the 
Danes,  Denmark  has  for  some  time  been  en- 
gaged in  framing  a  constitution,  that  would, 
in  our  English  phrase,  swamp  her  Germanic 
Duchies  by  incorporating  them  with  the  king^ 
dom  as  a  whole.  To  repeat  our  former 
parallel,  it  is  much  as  if  King  William  the 
Fourth,  as  King  of  Hanover,  had  assiqiilated 
the  English  crown  to  the  Hanoverian  succes- 
sion, excluding  our  gracious  Queen,  and  had 
merged  Hanover  in  England,  to  the  equal 
disgust  of  both  countries.  A  certain  degree 
of  assent,  however,  was  requisite  to  get  over 
treaty  difficulties  which  protected  the  Duchies. 
t<  Volenti  non  fit  injuria,**  and  if  the  Duchies 
could  only  teem  to  be  '*  volentes,"  Royal 
Denmark  could  plead  her  assent  against  any 
German  remonstrances.  To  that  end,  they 
were  baited  with  all  sorts  of  liberal  conces- 
sions if  they  would  agree  to  be  submerged : 
but  they  have  declined,  and  they  fall  back 
upon  German  support,  to  the  danger  of  peace 
in  Europe.  There  ought  not  to  be  much 
difficulty  in  settling  the  question,  if  we  were 
to  look  to  the  rights  of  peoples  whether 
territorial  or  political;  but  every  European 
question  has  been  ritiated,  of  late  years,  by 
the  literal  application  of  the  policy  which 
originated  with  Louis  Quatorze,  summed  up 
in  his  celebrated  dictum,  **  T^tat,  c'est  moL" 
A  nation  is  like  a  private  estate  :  it  may  be 
bought  and  sold  or  exchanged ;  it  must  go 
from  father  to  son,  an  heirloom  to  grand- 
children, and  a  dowry  to  daughters :  the 
prince  is  the  master,  the  territory  is  his  land, 
the  people  are  the  live  stock.    This  ib  the 
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meaning  of  "  T^tat,  c*e8t  moi " ;  in  thig  policy 
lay  the  provocative  /\f  French  revolutions,  of 
Spanish  revolutions,  and  Italian  revolt ;  and 
from  this  principle  of  government  also  spring 
the  difficulties  of  the  Schleswig-Holstem  ques- 
tion. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  question  has  hecome 
one  of  tenure ;  it  is  only  in  a  secondary  way 
that  the  popular  question  becomes  involved 
through  the  questions  of  dynastic  rights. 
We  must,  then,  go  to  the  beginning  of  things. 
It  is  needless  to  wade  through  the  wastes  of 
Germanic  discussion,  which,  dull  and  dreary, 
haa  encumbered  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
world's  existence.  The  Danes  trace  their 
rights  up  to  an  ancient  proverb — *<£idora 
fluvius,  terminus  Imperii  Romani'';  a  proof 
that  « at  the  least "  Schleswig,  the  duchy 
North  of  the  river  Eider  belongs  to  Denmark. 
On  the  other  side,  the  Germans  cite  innumer- 
able passages  which  show  that  the  provinces 
were  German.  Thus,  even  that  primoeval 
person  Barbarossa,  in  his  speech  to  the  Papal 
Ambassadors,  speaks  of  the  two  Duchies  as 
German  provinces;  and  the  Kaiser  Conrad 
n.  was  blamed  by  all  the  Princes  of  the 
Empire  for  not  sufficieiitly  protecting  the 
^  Margrariate "  of  Schleswig,  a  part  of  his 
domuiions.  This  is  the  mystic  stage  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  question.  For  many  hun- 
dred years,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  two  Duchies  were  independent 
states,  governed  by  their  native  Princes,  and 
retaining,  like  almost  all  states  of  small  cir- 
cmnference,  a  considerable  amount  of  politi- 
cal and  social  liberty.  But  it  came  to  pass, 
through  the  havoc  made  by  war  and  pestilence 
created  in  the  middle  ages,  that  all  the 
branches  of  the  two  reigning  families  succes- 
sively expired;  and  in  the  year  14^9,  the 
knights  and  burgesses  of  the  Duchies  as- 
sembled for  the  election  of  a  common  sover- 
eign. After  long  debates,  not  unmixed  with 
occasional  hard  fighting,  they  at  last  fixed 
upon  Christian  I.,  King  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  as  their  "Duke,**  with  the 
solemn  understanding,  duly  protocolled  and 
sworn,  that  the  Duchies  were  to  remain  in- 
dependent states,  only  recognizing  the  person 
of  the  Scandinavian  King  as  their  sovereign. 
This  important  deed  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  two  Duchies  and  the  elected 
King-Duke  Christian  I.,  was  sealed  and 
aigned  on  both  sides  in  the  month  of  March 

i4eo. 


From  this  Christian  I.  descend  the  members 
of  the  present  Danish  lioynl  Family;  and 
they  consequently  hold  possession  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein,  almost  in  the  sumo  manner 
and  with  the  same  right  as  the  soverolgns  of 
the  house  of  Hanover  held  Great  Britain. 
Unfortunately,  however,  Denmark  has  been 
sinking  rapidly  from  her  former  high  posi- 
tion. The  little  island-kingdom  lost  Sweden 
in  1523,  and  Norway  in  1814 ;  and  having 
lost  so  much,  the  Danish  Monarchs  long 
since  felt  a  natural  desire  to  secure  their  few 
remaining  dominions  by  concentrating  their 
government  into  one  state,  forming  n  clearly 
rounded  whole.  Accordingly,  almost  all 
King-Dukes  for  the  last  three  hundred  years 
have  tried  to  annex  the  Duchies  to  their 
kingdom.  They  worked,  however,  with  no 
great  smount  of  perseverance ;  and  not  until 
the  middle  of  this  century  was  any  final  step 
taken.  On  the  llth  of  July,  1846,  Christian 
VIII  made  a  formal  claim  to  the  absolute 
sovereignty,  and  followed  up  the  claim  by  un- 
conditionally annexing  the  Duchies  to  his 
kingdom.  Schleswig  as  well  as  Ilolstein 
resisted,  and  appealed  to  the  German  Diet. 
The  princely  ambassadors  at  Frankfort,  with 
the  dilatory  habit  of  diplomatists,  moved 
slowly;  and  it  was  not  until  the  German 
revolution  of  1848  had  given  a  sudden  im- 
pulse to  popular  action,  that  the  people  a( 
last  decided  the  question  for  themselves.  On 
the  25th  March,  1849,  the  inhabitants  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  declared  their  inde- 
pendence of  the  crown  of  Denmark ;  and, 
by  a  vote  of  their  representatives  assembled 
at  Rendsburg,  they  proclaimed  themselves 
members  of  the  German  Confederation ;  call- 
ing upon  the  people  and  the  princea  of  Ger- 
many to  assist  them  in  the  struggle  against 
their  Duke. 

The  people,  and  some  of  the  princes,  obeyed 
the  call,  and  the  war  began.  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  was  chiefly  aided  by  Prussian  troops, 
and  some  volunteers  from  the  German  Uni- 
versities. On  the  other  hand,  Denmark  had 
the  **  diplomatic  "  support  of  all  the  Great 
European  Powers;  who  at  last,  in  1851| 
managed  to  settle  the  dispute — for  a  time. 
The  German  Diet  was  induced  to  disband  the 
remains  of  its  army,  and  to  restore  the  per- 
sonal authority  of  the  King- Duke,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  respecting  the  rights  of  his  Ger- 
man states.  That  promise  the  King-Duke 
made. 
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But  the  old  **  whole-state  **  schemes  soon 
began  to  work  again.  On  the  28th  January, 
1852,  the  Government  at  Copenhagen  issued 
a  proclamation  directing  the  formation  of 
representative  assemblies  for  the  common 
affairs  of  the  whole  monarchy,  the  Duchies 
included.  The  Diet  of  Holstein  protested, 
but  in  vain  ;  and  on  the  26th  July,  1854,  the 
common  constitution  for  the  whole  monarchy 
was  promulgated.  By  this  constitution,  many 
of  the  most  important  local  affairs  of  the 
Duchies,  including  political  rights,  were 
merged  in  the  general  rights  and  business 
of  the  kingdom  as  a  whole.  We  have  already 
described  the  course  of  the  dispute.  The 
Holstein  Diet,  finding  its  protest  at  Copen- 
hagen received  without  attention,  appealed 
to  Austria  and  Prussia,  as  contracting  parties 
to  the  peace  of  1851,  and  sponsors  for  Den- 
mark in  her  promise  to  respect  the  rights  of 
the  German  Duchies.  Among  other  specific 
allegations  by  the  Diet,  is  the  statement  that 
during  the  years  1855  and  1856,  the  Duchy 
of  Holstein  has  been  over-taxed  to  the  amount 
of  800,000  dollars  (about  £120,000)  in  &vor 
of  Denmark.  The  King  does  not  deny  hid 
tendencies  towards  annezalion ;  but  his  plea, 
couched  in  diplomatic  language,  amounts  to 
this — that  the  annexation  is  necessary  to  his 
royal  comfort,  and  to  his  project  of  consoli- 
dating his  kingdom.  The  practical  question 
at  present  is,  how  far  certain  views  of  expedi- 
ency in  protecting  German  rights  against 
Scandinavian  encroachments  may  induce  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  to  support  the  Duchies 
against  those  consolidating  plans  which  have 
been  patronized  by  Russia ;  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion for  u»t  how  far  English  Ministers,  who 
have  hitherto  supported  the  Danish  King 
against  hk  German  subjects,  will  follow  up 
that  course  of  policy  in  the  altered  state  of 
Europe.  It  is  one  of  the  questions  which 
the  present  state  of  diplomacy  will  perhaps 
prevent  our  knowing  anything  about  until  it 
is  settled,  without  much  reference  to  the 
opinions  or  interests  of  any  people,  Schleswig- 
Holstein  or  English.  It  is  to  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  in  ^he  present  contest  the  Danes, 
indulging  Scandinavian  antipathies,  are  ac- 
complices of  their  King  in  endeavoring  to  put 
down  long-established  popular  rights. 

Vrom  TlM  Sfttiuday  ]to?t0V,  U  Nov. 
THE  CRISIS. 

The  second  suspension  of  the  Bank  Aot  Is 


a  far  more  serious  ni|^ter  than  the  fint  re- 
laxation of  its  provisvjfis  while  it  was  yet  in 
its  infancy,  and  little  understood.     Depar* 
tiures  from  the  letter  of  the  law,  however 
special  may  be  the  occasion  for  them,  tend^ 
by  repetition,  to  become  part  and  parcel  of 
the  law  itself;  and,  when  it  has  once  come 
to  be  the  recognized  rule  to  disregard  statu- 
tory provisions  in  certain  conjuncturea,  the 
practical  effect  is  just  the  same  as  if  the  oo- 
casional  irregularity  were  prorided    for  bj 
express  clauses  in  the    Act  itself.    When 
Lord  John  Russell  issued  his  famous  letter 
in  1847,  the  immediate  results  were  so  Ui 
good,  that  they  at  once  allayed  the  unreason 
ing  panic  which  then  aggravated  the  difficul 
ties  of  the  time,  while  no  immediate  harm 
resulted,  because  the  state  of  the  exchangea 
was  such  that  the  Bank  was  under  no  temp- 
tation to  use  the  additional  facilities  whidi 
were  given  to  it  The  step  was  unquestionaiblj 
vrise  with  reference  to  the  emergency  of  the 
moment,  but  it  was  fraught  with  future  mil- 
chief,  of  which  we  are  now  feeling  the  efiects. 
It  is  now  matter  of  history  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bank  Act  were  capable   of  oo- 
ping  with  the  difficulties  of  1847,  for,  in  point 
of  &ct,  those  provisions  were  never  departed 
from;  but  the  indulgence  then  granted  to 
the  Bank  fostered  doubts   of  the  effidenej 
of  the  Act,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  fh- 
ture  panics,  to  be  relieved  by  further  oooh 
cessions.     A    very  short    time  will    show 
whether  the  present  relaxation  can  be  de- 
fended on  the  same  grounds  which  justified 
that  of  1847.    It  is  not  quite    certain  yet 
whether  the  drain  of  specie  which  was  going 
on  until  within  the  last  few  days  has  defi> 
nitively  ceased.    Probably  the  present  ratea 
will  suffice  to  prevent  any  further  exportation. 
If  so,  the  events  of  1847  will  be  substantially 
repeated ;  and  the  power  of  issuing  an  in* 
definite  number  of  notes  will  for  the  mo- 
ment be  beneficial,  because  the  call  for  it 
will  have  sprung  from  the  fears  rather  than 
fi^m  the  wants  of  the  commercial  world.    If 
a  child  cries  for  the  moon,  you  may  perhaps 
save  him  from  convulsions  by  promising  it,  if 
you  are  quite  sure  that  the  promise,  without 
the  performance  will  quiet  his  demand ;  audit 
is  only  under  the  same  conditions  that  the  City 
can  be  safely  indulged  in  its  outcry  for  more 
money  than  there  is  in  the  world.    But  the 
unfortunate  consequence  of  such  policy  isy 
that  the  promise  however  absurd,  will  be  re* 
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fbrred  to  as  a  precedent  whenever  fresh  trou- 
bles bring  on  a  renewed  call  for  impossible 
relief. 

The  truth  is,  that  neither  Si^  Robert 
Peel's  Act  nor  any  legislation  whatever  can 
prevent  panic  from  increasing  commercial 
embarrassment  and  distress.  If  the  exist- 
ing troubles  were  exclusively  due  to  the  for- 
eign demand  crealed  by  the  American  crisis, 
the  issue  of  more  notes  would  give  no  per- 
manent relief,  but  would  serve  only  to  in- 
crease, the  drain  of  gold.  So  &r,  however, 
as  the  pressure  has  been  aggravated  by  in- 
ternal panic,  Lord  Palmerston's  letter  will 
bring  an  immediate  alleviation.  It  is  a  con- 
cession to  the  loss  of  confidence  which  has 
not  unnaturally  resulted  from  the  failures 
that  have  occurred  among  ourselves,  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States.  We  do  not  say  that 
the  concession  could  have  been  avoided  in 
the  face  of  the  panic  which  everywhere  ex- 
isted ;  but  we  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that 
the  desperate  remedy  applied  to  relieve  the 
disorders  of  the  moment  will  tell  hereafter 
upon  our  mercantile  stability.  It  is  unpossi- 
ble  to  gratiiy  demands  foimded  on  a  panic 
without  increasing  the  risk  of  its  recurrence. 

The  advocates  of  every  wild  scheme  of 
currency  expansion  will  doubtless  seize  upon 
recent  events  as  testimonies  against  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Act  of  1S44.  Yet  no  inference 
could  be  more  unfounded.  No  one  can 
justly  pretend  that  the  Bank  Act  has  caused 
or  contributed  to  the  present  disasters.  If 
the  Bank  had  all  through  enjoyed  absolute 
liberty  to  issue  notes  at  pleasure,  it  could  not 
have  safely  taken  any  other  course  than  it 
has  done.  Could  it  have  maintained  lower 
rates  of  discount  P  Certainly  not ;  for  bul- 
lion has  been  going  out  of  the  country  dur- 
ing the  whole  crisis,  and  nothing  less  than 
a  rate  of  ^10  per  cent  has  sufficed  to  check 
it.  Whatever  the  law  has  prohibited,  com- 
mon prudence  would  equally  have  forbidden 
in  the  absence  of  any  law.  The  real  e£fect 
of  the  suspension  of  the  Act  will  be  not  so 
mvtch  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Bank  to 
accommodate  the  public  as  to  reduce  the  de- 
mand for  assistance  to  its  legitimate  amount. 
Legally,  it  is  true  there  is  now  no  limit  to 
the  notes  which  the  Bank  may  advance  to 
applicants  for  discount;  but  the  actual 
limit  on  the  Bankli  power  is  imposed  by  the 
necessity  of  ensuring  the  convertibility  of  its 
notet.    The  law  of  the  land  merely  enforced 
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the  restrictions  which  the  natural  law  of 
trade  imposed,  and  the  removal  of  the  statu- 
tory obligation  will  not  relieve  the  Bank 
from  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  the  dic- 
tates of  prudence,  which  are  identical  irith 
the  commands  of  the  suspended  law.  A 
moment's  consideration  of  what  is  actually 
happening  vrill  show  how  idle  it  would  be  to 
attribute  the  evil  to  our  currency  legislation. 
All  over  the  world  there  is  a  greedy  demand 
for  money.  The  rate  of  interest  for  advances 
is  flur  beyond  the  permanent  rate  of  interest 
on  capital,  which  is  simply  a  proof  that  the 
whole  circulation  of  the  world  is  insuffldent 
to  carry  on  the  business  for  which,  it  amplj 
sufficed  a  few  months  ago.  Why  is  this,  but 
because  the  amount  of  trade  which  can  be 
conducted  with  a  given  quantity  of  money 
depends  on  the  degree  of  confidence  whidi 
prevails?  In  ordinary  times,  a  few  ndllions* 
of  gold  and  notes,  aided  by  the  general  sys- 
tem of  credit,  will  serve  to  transact  all  tiie 
business  of  the  markets.  But  let  a  panio 
come,  and  the  supplementary  forms  of  credit 
lose  nearly  all  their  efficiency,  and  straight- 
way it  requires  a  qfedatioin  of  perhaps  two 
or  three  times  the  ordinary  vake  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  trede.  If  the  change  were 
gradual,  the  compensation  would  be  afforded, 
without  a  shock,  by  the  increase  in  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  money,  through  a  foil 
of  prices.  This  would  require  no  addition  to 
the  nominal  amount  of  gold  or  notes.  But 
the  progress  of  alarm  is  as  rapid  as  the 
electric  tel^|raplL  The  change  of  foeling  in 
a  single  day  may  paralyse  the  regular  action 
of  credit  to  todi  an  extent  as  to  require 
many  millions  of  money  to  carry  on  t|he  busi- 
ness for  whioli  a  fraction  of  that  amount 
would  before  haie  sufficed.  Then  die  dread 
of  matters  gettiitt  worse  brings  thousands  of 
applicants*  for  wNmntSi  not  because  they 
want  them  at  the  time^botbeetuse  they  may 
want  them  hereafter,  and  are  afraid  lest  the 
sources  of  supply  should  be  dried  up.  Then 
come  runs  upon  banks,  which  are  compelled 
to  keep  a  reserve  in  their  tills  for  beyond 
what  the  ordinary  necessities  of  business  re- 
quire. Thus  one  man's  need  reacts  upon 
another's  fears,  until  the  demand  for  money 
grows  to  dimensions  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  permanent  requirements  of  trade. 

Now,  what  is  Uie  cure  for  these  things  P 
Not  legislation  of  any  kind.  So  long  as  the 
appetite  for  money  is  liable  to  violent  and 
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sudden  fluctuations  of   this  magnitude,  no  ]  from  the  gist  of  their  composition  it  is  e^ 
machinery  will  keep  it  supplied.    It  is  no 


more  possible  to  legislate  beforehand  for  a 
panic  than  for  a  revolution.  The  Bank  Act 
does  secure  us  a  supply  of  circulation  which 
will  never  oscillate  far  on  either  side  of  our 
actual  wants ;  but  no  legislation  can  furnish 
an  adequate  supply  of  any  commodity,  the 
demand  for  which  is  every  now  and  then 
.magnified  by  fear  to  double  or  treble  its  nat- 
ural proix)rlions.  If  a  sudden  dread  of  fam- 
ine were  to  come  over  us  whenever  corn  is 
dear,  and  induce  every  one  who  had  a  shil- 
ling to  spare  to  rush  to  the  market  and  lay 
in  a  year's  stock  of  flour,  we  should  have 
half  the  population  starved  in  earnest  We 
don't  do  this,  because  we  trust  free-trade  in 
com  to  set  us  right.  We  do  rush  for  accom- 
modation whenever  gold  is  scarce,  because 
we  have  not  learned  to  trust  to  the  working 
of  a  system  which  is  in  fact  free-trade  in 
gold.  Until  this  truth  is  brought  home  to  us, 
we  shall  never  he  able  to  get  through  a  sea- 
son of  pressure  without  increasing  its  evils 
by  exaggerated  fears ;  and  every  attempt  to 
throw  upon  Acts  of  Parliament  the  blame 
which  is  due  to  our  own  aelfish  folly,  will 
only  postpone  the  time  when  a  more  whole- 
some feeling  shall  render  a  run  for  gold  as 
obsolete  as  a  rush  for  com  has  now  become. 

From  The  Spectator,  7  Nor. 

THE  SEPOY  PHOCT.AMATIONS  AND 

LETTERS. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  smiHbg  at  the 
style  in  which  the  Sepoys  of  the  Fifty-second 
Bengal  Infantry  address  th^ir  Colonel,  "  his 
Excellency  the  Lord  of  Clemency,  the  Boun- 
tiiiil  of  the  Age,"  &c.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  half  of  the  absurdity  lies  in  the  strange 
tongue,  with  its  idiom,  whidh  has  not  the 
same  force  to  those  who  read  it  idiomatically 
that  it  has  to  us.  How  ridicidous  is  a  French 
letter  trunf^Iatcd  into  English ;  and  the  more 
polished  iho.  letter  the  more  foolish  it  reads. 
How  laughable  to  readers  in  a  distant 
country  would  be  an  English  letter  with  some 
hostile  purpo;c  and  its  polite  if  not  affection- 
ate closing ;  the  writer  ending  "  my  dear  Sir, 
believe  mo  to  remain  yours  truly  *'  1  But, 
apart  from  the  style,  there  is  also  something 
that  is  not  easy  to  translate  in  the  very  sub- 
stance of  the  Sepoy  letter.  The  men  are 
committing  that  which  in  our  country  is  re- 
garded as  a  great  crime-^deserting ;    yet 


dent  that  they  do  not  know  the  amount  of 
the  offence.  They  imagine  that  they  are  in 
some  degree  squaring  accounts  by  leading 
their  property  behind  them ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  resist  a  belief  that  to  a  certain  extent 
they  act  upon  our  own  principle  of  self^e- 
fence.  The  Havildar-Major  had  told  them, 
they  say,  that  the  Madras  Sepoys  were  to 
sieze  the  arms  of  the  regiment  and  to  kill  the 
men :  *'  if  he  had  not  said  this,  we  would  not 
have  deserted  and  saved  our  lives  by  flight.*' 
They  remind  their  Colonel,  that  when  an 
Adjutant  was  attacked,  they  seized  the  Sepoj, 
and  that  the  regiment  had  been  faithful  in 
previous  times  of  peril,  although  the  Madras 
troops  were  not  p4.sent.  This  representa- 
tion is  at  least  plau^ble.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  men  believed  the  Madras  troops  to 
have  been  Wought  up  for  the  purpose  of  their 
destruction ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
their  letter  to  the  Colonel  was  answered,  he 
seems  to  have  thought  that  they  were  speak- 
ing in  good  &ith,  though  acting  under  a  false 
impression.  They  could  not  understand  the 
arrangement  of  the  Europeans ;  is  it  certain 
that  we  can  understand  all  their  movements 
and  intentions  ?  We  remember  some  time 
since  how  the  Times  made  merry  with  the 
exercises  of  certain  Hindoo  youths  in  British 
colleges,  who  had  attempted  to  show  off  their 
scholarship  by  proposing  and  solving  prob- 
lems that  were  to  us  simply  ridiculous  :  their 
compositions  proved  how  difficult  it  was  for 
the  cleverest  Hindoo  minds,  even  at  a  docile 
age,  to  catch  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  British 
instruction. 

Whether  we  look  to  the  polite  literature 
of  the  Fifty-second  Bengal  Infantry  regiment, 
or  to  the  most  hostile  proclamations  thun- 
dered at  the  British  by  the  Government  at 
Delhi  and  other  Native  leaders,  we*  find  the 
same  essentially  different  strain  of  thought 
and  feeling.  There  is  indeed  one  qualifica- 
tion to  be  taken  with  regard  to  all  these 
documents;  they  come  to  us  by  channels* 
that  are  not  entirely  without  question.  The 
proclamation  of  the  King  of  Delhi  seems  to 
have  been  a  placard ;  its  wide  diffusion  shows 
that  it  had  some  common  purpose ;  and  it 
may  be  said  that  the  edicts  of  revolutionary 
governments  do  not  need  authentication. 
Another  specimen  of  the  seditious  literature 
is  said  to  have  been  found  among  the  papers 
of  one  of  the  rebels,  and  the  story  is  not  im- 
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probable.  The  so-called  proclamations  of 
Nena  Sahib  appear  to  have  been  posted  up 
in  places  subject  to  his  authority.  The  com- 
position which  was  found  among  the  papers 
was  th^  prayer  of  Shunkur  Shah,  the  old 
Kajah  of  Gond  :  it  expresses  an  earnestness 
of  devotion  truly  Oriental,  praying  for  the 
scattering  of  the  English  as  if  our  race  were 
a  nuisance  and  a  pest.  Nothing  can  be  more 
shocking  to  us  than  the  description  of  the 
way  in  which  women  have  been  massacred 
and  children  destroyed ;  but  Shunkur  Shah 
makes  the  destruction  of  **  the  enemy  and 
their  families  "  the  object  of  a  direct  prayer 
to  **the  terrible  mother  Devee,"  whom  he 
requests  to  "  eat  the  unclean  race."  Here  is 
a  combination  of  ideas  which  the  English  ap- 
prehension not  only  fails  to  sieze  but  repels. 
Let  us  imagine  a  prayer  asking  a  superior 
being  to  eat  that  which  is  unclean,  and  we 
shall  sec  how  thoroughly  different  from  our 
own  must  be  the  Hindoo  notion  of  worship, 
of  Divine  intervention,  of  Divine  attributes, 
and  of  blessings  for  the  world.  To  us  the 
sentiment  of  this  prayer  is  diabolical ;  yet 
there  appears  no  reason  to  imagine  that  the 
old  Shah  was  an  unredeemed  fiend.  He 
evidently  had  some  qualities  which  we  admire 
— amongst  them  fortitude  under  a  horrible 
fate. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  composi- 
tions, however,  are  those  which  purport  to  be 
proclamations  issued  by  Nena  Sahib.  They 
come  to  us  without  authentication;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  there  appears  to  be  no  mo- 
tive for  fabricating  them,  and  certainly  they 
are  in  harmony  both  with  the  supposed  ge- 
nius of  that  monster  rebel  and  with  the  exi- 
gencies of  his  position.  The  first,  dated  July 
Ist,  is  couched  in  these  terms — 

"As,  by  the  kindness  of  God  and  the  ikbal 
or  good  fortune  of  the  Emperor,  all  the 
Christian*?  who  were  at  Delhi,  Foonah,  Sata- 
rah,  and  other  places,  and  even  those  5000 
European  soldiers  who  went  in  disffuise  into 
the  former  city  and  were  discovered,  are  de- 
stroyed and  sent  to  hell  by  the  pious  and  sa- 
gacious trooDK,  who  are  firm  to  tneir  religion, 
and  as  they  have  all  been  conquered  by  the 
present  Government,  and  as  no  trace  of  them 
18  left  in  these  places,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  the 
subjects  and  servants  of  the  Government  to 
rejoice  at  the  delightful  intelligence,  and  to 
carry  on  their  respective  work  with  comfort 
and  case." 

The  next  bears  the  tame  date  and  la  exr 
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actly  to  the  same  effect ;  but  its  preamble  is 
more  eloquent :  "  As,  by  the  bounty  of  the 
glorious  Almighty  God  and  the  enemy-de- 
stroj-ing  fortune  of  the  Emperor,  the  yellow- 
faced  and  narrow-minded  people  have  been 
sent  to  heil,  and  Cawnpore  has  been  con- 
quered." On  these  grounds,  while  the  public 
servants  are  bound  cheerfully  "to  engage 
their  whole  mind  in  executing  the  orders  of 
the  Government,"  "  it  is  the  incumbent  duty 
of  all  the  ryots  and  landed  proprietors  of 
every  district  to  rejoice  at  the  thought  that 
the  Christians  have  been  sent  to  hell,  and 
both  the  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  religions 
have  been  confirmed."  A  third  paper  is  an 
order  addressed  by  Nena  Sahib  to  the  Mayor 
of  Cawnpore,  directing  him  to  contradict  ru- 
mors that  European  soldiers  had  arrived  at 
Allahabad,  in  order  to  prevent  the  alarmed 
townspeople  from  running  away.  The  Mayor 
is  to  proclaim  that  regiments  of  cavalry  *and 
infantry  and  batteries  have  been  despatched 
to  check  the  Europeans ;  so  that  the  people 
shall  remain  in  their  houses  without  appre- 
hension and  engage  thelf  minds  in  their 
work.  The  mere  style  of  these  compositions 
is  enough  to  prove  tiiat  the  writer  is  not  ac- 
tuated by  feelings  common  to  the  two  races. 
In  the  announcemtet  that  "  both  the  Hindoo 
and  Mahometan  religions  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  deatxnetion  of  the  Christians," 
we  see  the  craft  of  the  Mussulmen  playing 
upon  the  Hindoo  so  nakedly  that  it  h  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  ttnderstand  how  the  fact  eannot 
have  been  MQally  obvious  to  the  ]ffindoos 
themselves  yj9i  they  have  evidently  been  led 
for  a  time  intoifan  attempt  at  restoring  Mus- 
sulman supremacy  in  lieu  of  the  milder  and 
more  tolerable  rule,  of  the  British.  With 
those  essential  dlffnrences  in  feelingai  views, 
and  even  in  the  iise  of  language,  how  impos- 
sible it  is  for  the  tii^  races  to  come  to  a  clear 
mutual  understanding!  We  Ofln  scarcely 
measure  the  amount  of  moral  culpability  in 
our  adversaries ;  for,  with  their  training,  reli- 
gion approves  their  treachery  and  destructive 
fanaticism,  and  modifies  the  criminality  of 
their  most  barbarous  conduct.  To  them  the 
brutal  slaughter  of  women  and  children  is 
justified  by  some  religious  sanction.  A  Nena 
Sahib  is  a  noxious  brute,  whom  we  maj 
treat  as  a  natural  enemy  and  extirpate  as  we 
would  a  hysBua ;  but  even  |he  hyasna  we  do 
not  hold  to  be  morally  responsible,  as  a  man 
would  be. 
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If  there  are  these  excuses  for  the  barbari- 
aD0»  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  deny  that  there 
have  been  amongst  them  many  instances  of 
great  kindness  and  of  chivabrous  devotion. 
Several  cases  of  generous  and  gallant  con* 
duct  have  been  related,  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  majority  of  the  Native  chie&,  and 
the  people  generally,  are  not  with  the  muti- 
neers, but  are  with  the  British.  The  private 
letters  teem  with  narrations  of  both  Hindoos 
and  Mussulmans  who  have  entered  the  field  in 
aims  to  fulfil  their  contracts  with  the  Brit- 
ish $  who  have  continued  faithful  to  us  even 
-when  they  were  themselves  supposed  to  be 
treacherous ;  who  have  saved  the  lives  of  offi- 
cers and  fugitives,  and  have  refused  all  re- 
ward ;  who  have  gone  through  great  trouble 
and  danger  in  order  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
most  helpless.  At  present  we  are  contend- 
ing with  an  immense  force  of  mutineers ;  the 
military  organized  force  of  Bengal,  whom  we 
should  have  called  out  to  put  down  the  civil 
inhabitants  of  the  latter,  has  rebelled ;  and 
it  certainly  proves  a  great  amount  of  attach- 
ment to  the  British  if  the  Natives  can  mus- 
ter any  show  of  ^antagodigm  to  the  dcUon  of 
the  Sepoys.  Yet  the  inatences,  as  we  have 
said,  are  innumerable }  and  it  would  as  yet 
be  quite  impossible  to  deteiinine  what  is  the 
proportion  of  treachery  or  fidelity. 

Thesapwe  considerations  which  must  qual- 
ify our  Judgment  in  criticising  the  conduct  of 
those  who  are  now  responsible  in  India.  To 
combai  the  Sepoys  is  a  plain  duty,  and  the 
course  is  direct;  but  bow  are  wOik)  deal  with 
Sepoys  who  are  less  hostile  thiiknisled,  who 
believe  themselves  to  be  flying  for  life  P  If 
the  NiitiTes  exhibit  an  amusing  trait  which  is 
like  a  childishness  or  pneriUty  never  out- 
grown, loe  not  the  persona  oharged  with  the 
practical  administration  of  the  country  bound 
to  consider  that  unde?elof>ed  condition  of 
their  subjected  If  we  make  allowances  for 
inferiority  of  race,  barbaric  training,  and  nat- 
ural fears,  how  much  larger  allowance  must 
we  make  in  consideration  of  truly  meritorious 
conduct  and  of  heroic  services  ?  When  these 
considerations  are  taken  into  account,  we 
find  that,  simple  as  the  principles  of  our  own 
Government  may  be,  the  treatment  of  the 
Hindoos  in  detail  is  neither  so  simple  nor  so 
self-evident  a  thing  as  some  easy  writers 
would  represent  it. 

From  TIm  Speetelor,  81  Oet. 
THE  "FREE  AFRICAN"  TRADE. 
Thb  slave-trade  has  been  renewed  exactly 


as  we  expected,  in  a  new  form  suggested  by 
the  practical  example  at  Whydah.  An  in- 
genious Frenchman,  M.  R^gis,  inTented  a 
plan  of  conveying  free  Africans  firom  Whydah 
to  Ouadaloupe  and  Martinique;  one  of  th^ 
colonies  accepted  the  proposal,'  and  free 
Africans  have  accordingly  been  carried  ovec 
It  is  also  reported  that  other  cargoes  have 
been  landed  in  French  Guiana.  In  these 
colonies,  the  Negroes  are  to  labor  at  the  pi^ 
of  11  francs  a  month  for  ten  years, — at  leaat 
that  is  stated  to  be  the  rate  of  wages  which 
a  free  African  can  earn.  Should  the  Frendi 
West  Indies  be  brought  to  a  very  high  stats 
of  productivity,  perhaps  Negro  wages  might 
rise ;  but  if  they  were  to  rise  to  a  rate  in- 
convenient for  French  employers,  the  remedy 
would  be  easy,-r-an  importation  of  new  free 
Afiricans  would  augment  the  supply  of  labor 
in  proportion  to  the  demand,  and  wages 
would  be  kept  down.  It  is  therefore  antioip* 
ated  that  the  Negro  will  be  very  wretched 
either  in  the  French  West  Indies  or  in  Gui- 
ana, and  a  species  of  protest  has  been  made 
against  the  new  traffic.  French  casoists 
might  retort,  that  the  objections  to  the  trans* 
shipment  of  Negroes  apply  with  equal  force 
to  the  importation  of  Indian  coolies  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  and  still  more  to  the 
importation  of  Chinese.  We  know  how  es- 
sentially different  are  the  cases;  but  the 
retort  is  one  which,  whether  fair  or  not,  may 
be  used  against  us  in  any  European  counciL 

But  there  are  worse  objections  to  the  new 
French  traffic :  it  has  been  imitated  by  Spaa* 
iards,  Portuguese,  and  Americans.  The  de- 
mand for  "  free  "  Africans  on  the  West  Coast 
having  exceeded  the  supply,  it  became  necee> 
sary  to  stimulate  the  collection  of  the  com- 
modity, and  the  local  chiefs  have  resorted  to 
a  very  summary  process.  They  have  set  to 
work  in  order  to  himt  up  recruits,  and  the 
Black  authorities  do  it  very  much  upon  the 
plan  of  our  old  pressgangs :  they  take  the 
free  Afiricans,  willy-nilly,  and  accept  a  bonos 
on  the  transaction ;  they  catch  them  as  pris- 
oners  of  war,  detain  them  as  slaves,  and  sell 
thenr  as  **  free."  It  is  a  slave-trade  in  the 
name  of  free  exfiigration ;  and  the  Daily  NeiOM 
calls  upon  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury to  lay  their  heads  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  a  better  slave-trade  sup- 
pression. 

*' A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell 
as  sweet,"  and  slave-trade  by  any  other  name 
has  as  shocking   sn  odor.     Whether   the 
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Africsiw  are  called  free  or  bond,  the  results       It  is  certain  that  Lord  Palmerston  hm 


)  themselvea  bodily  are  likely  to  be  much 
ime,  if  the  new  ^iree  slave-lradc  were  to 
I  under  the  condilion  of  the  old  traffic. 
Nevertheless,  there   are  serious  difficulties 


lH?en  perfectly  {d  earnest  on  the  su!>ject  of 
ihe  "hve-tranp ;  but  how  is  he  to  act — what 
mn  he  do  ?  To  what  court  can  he  appeal  for 
ihe  interpretation  and  enforcement  of  the 
djave-lrade  treaties  P    To  the  Power  "     '" 


the   recommencement  of  the  crusade.     Our  j  ^^ovi  beforehand  what  their  jinlRmenl  would 


wilhTi 


countries  stipulate  that  they  ehall  not  tolerate  |  Stnti 
the  traffic  in  slaves,  hut  the  same  treaties  | '!""'' 
have  no  force  as  against  the  migration  of  free  , 
A^CBDs.  Wc  ha\e  ourselves  set  an  example  , 
of  that  migration  from  Sierra  Leone.  If  we 
object  that  in  the  uew  case  the  Africana  were 
ori^nally  captured  as  slaves  and  freed  sub- 1 
sequently,  that  is  exactly  the  story  of  the  | 
Negroes  of  our  own  colony.  It  would  seem  ' 
as  if  M.  R^gis  and  his  legal  friends  had  been 
too  sharp  for  us.  We  have  a  great  alliance 
■gainst  tie  slave-trade,  hut  it  never  occurred 
to  us  to  render  the  same  alliance  operative 
against  "  free  "  emigration :  and  in  order  tp 
render  it  so,  we  must  revise  the  whole  of 
our  treaties,  and  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
several 'powers  for  the  suppression  of  the  free 
traffic.  Such  an  agreemeut,  however,  is  most 
improbable.  Our  own  Emancipation  scheme 
baa  not  been  so  very  successful  aa  to  have 
great  moral  force  with  slave-owning  coun- 
tries.    Our  chief  ally,  upon  whose  support 


Palmerston 
id  any  influential  backing.  The  onljr 
resource,  then,  is  to  enforce  the  slave-trade 
Irealiea  by  the  means  of  our  naval  strenRth, 
in  other  words  by  war  afloat.  But  in  the 
Resent  state  of  Europe,  with  an  Indian  war 
on  hand,  and  without  a  cordial  allinnce  any- 
where save  in  France,  Lord  Palmerston  would 
iiK^ur  a  great  responsibility  if  he  were  to  at- 
tempt an  enforcement  of  the  slave-trade  trea- 
'Jes  by  naval  broadsides. 

It  would  seem  probable,  therefore,  that  in 
apite  of  the  earnestness  of  Lord  Palmeriton, 
iind  of  the  religious  feeling  of  Lord  Shafle*- 
burj-,  we  must  perforce  fall  !iack  upon  the 
<:ommon  rule  oT.life.  We  cannot  compel 
France  and  other  foreign  states  to  regulate 
their  conduct  by  our  sense  of  right  and 
wrong;  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
doing  what  we  think  rigfa^^nd  compelling 
than  our  own  fiiiiuI];.lo  follow  the 


law. 


No  C 


Out  of  evil  «.        . 
action  has  comfilttM  England  to  so  manj 
_ ^embarrassments  ud  mistakes  a«  the  slave- 
much  in'Europe.evidenUy'doealfade  suppression.  It  hw  placed  the  Mother- 
-    ■                .       ■     '  countr;*  m  a  npe  position  with  tniny  of  hei 
own   colonies;   it   has   made   us   win   small 
African  conceMima  from  European  itatei  at 
the  cost  of  Uiger  European  concesnoBs ;  it 
has  renderafl  m  odious  fur  a  petty  dittation 
to  those  iSb  ihould  be  our  friends.   Parhape 


not  incline  to  carry  out  the  league  against  the 
new  form  of  slave-trade.  We  have  only  with 
great  difficulty  succeeded  in  keeping  up  tlie 
armed  coiiperniion  against  the  sUve-lrade; 
and  the  tendency  to  mutiny  among  our  half- 
coerced  allies  has  been  very  considerable. 
.The  French  have  never  been  cordially  with 
uo,  and  they  have  kept  up  a  joint  fleet  as  ,  '^^' 
much  out  of  jealousy  as  anythii-g  ebe.  The  ^f^.j^ 
Americans  have  refused  to  allow  that  "right  ' 
of  search"  which  is  requisite  U}  prevent  the 
flag  of  any  nation  from  being  a  cover  for  the 
slave-trade  projierly  so  cnlled.  The  statt 
which  has  really  acted  most  cordially  with  us, 
Braiil,  we  have  treated  with  an  oppressive 
hauteur-  It  has  been  only  by  the  lorce  of 
our  influence,  our  strength  at  sea,  and  perpe- 
tual concessions  to  purchase  agrecme^  or 
this  particular  point,  that  we  have  m^^d 
to  keep  the  league  on  Foot,  and  at  any  mo- 
mept  toe  defection  of  France  would  have'gonp 
hi  to  break  it  down.  Our  position  has  lie- 
oome  so  ditficult  and  faulty,  that  we  are  doi 
likely  to  obtain  the  aumc  agreement  on 
totsBy  new  grounds,  professedly  going  &r 
beyond  the  grounds  that  we  have  au'eaay  oc- 
cupied. 
SOCK.    Limra-  AOB.     TOL.  XX.     4 


better 


pioMfy  ^andonmcnt  of  ihepollcj 
ler  As  eondition  of  England  in  Eu- 


is  it  to  b*  assumed  that  npn  the 
will  sd)br  b  the  long  run.  Ve  have 
~,  ,,..  ^  be  satilAed  that  the  wsitiaB  of  an 
t9  prevent  the  ;  ^(.^^  as  a  aimin  America  ia  iirse  than 
that  of  an  AfricaiP^M  ft  alave  m-  Africa.  It 
has  been  the  attempt'1lt;t)Mflal^ulsnry  sup- 
pre«Bion  of  slavery  which  has,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  prevented  the  education  of  the 
Alricun  in  America;  which  has  cheiied  the 
national  tendency  to  transfer  him  from  African 
deserts  to  Anglo-Saion  civilization.  Should' 
the  Negro  population  of  America  he  very 
greatly  multiplied,  it  will  necessarily  acquire 
a  larger  share  of  attention  snd  coiiKidcraUoni 
its  civilization  mutt  be  attended  to;  and 
Africa  after  all  may  be  civilined  in  America. 
This  result  would  Happen  the  more  sjieedilj 
should  Enghind  lend  her  influence  in  a  GdiBcE- 
ly  ioatead  of  a  compulwr;  form. 
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Prom  T«it*8  Blagasine. 
THE  SMUGGLER'S  REVENGE :  A  SEA- 
SIDE YARN. 
Come  list  awhile  unto  a  greybeard's  story.— OW 

A  fearful  tale— the  truth  were  worse.—/',  d- 

Shelley. 

In  the  year  179-,  some  five  mileis  from  the 
place  where  I  am   now  writing,  lived  John 
Brown,  the   son  of  a  substantial  yeoman-far- 
mer, and  the  hero  of  tlie  tale  I  am  now  about 
to   tell— a  fine,  jovial,  open-hearted  young 
fellow  was  he  in  those  days,  handsome  enough 
to  turn  the  heads  of  half  the  girls  within  an 
afternoon's  ride  of  his  father's  homestead, 
where  but  for  his  restleds  dislike  of  any  set- 
tled mode  of  life,  he  might  perhaps  have 
been  now   leading  a  tranquil  old  age.     But 
the  life  of  a  farmer  had  no  charms  for  him. 
"  A  life  of  excitement  for  me ! "  said  the  wil- 
ful young  man  to  his  father's  remonstrance, 
"  none  of  your  hum-drum,  stay-at-home,  fire- 
side happiness   for  Jack   Brown."    And,  so 
thinking,  he  soon  joined  a  band  of  smugglers, 
who  at  that  tia»  fajfe*id  this  coast.    In 
those  days  smnggliiig  Vnifc  not  only  more 
common  ba»   lew  dkitpitttjble    than  now. 
France  being  almost  clo«id||  fair  traders  by 
war,  those  who  required  aocli  fripperies  as 
muslins,  and  the  like,  or  aucb  creature  com- 
forts  as  Cognac,  were  obMgeil—if  they  stud- 
ied ecoiomy— to  buy  them  Ul  the  cheapest 
marketi   and  this  was  in  the  Th^nds  of  the 
smug^gkrs,  who  at  that  time  fifaaed  no  in- 
considitable  proportion  of  Fnglw's  mari- 
time population.    Young  Btawafirho  from 
his  childhood  had  been  used  to  Ae  sea,  in  a 
short  ttoo  from  the  opening  of  this  narative 
had,  b^is  energy  and  aptness  Jbr  command, 
elicited  «rm  praises  from  hiurother  smug- 
glers, an\wa8  speedily  eiai^  captain  of  as 
"rakish"  ilpoking  IflMM*^  called  "the  Pe- 
trel," as  everNhdlid  •fMng's  cruiser.    Once 
in  everj-  week  or  two  the  Petrel  brought  in 
the  much  coveted  muslins  and  silks  for  the 
ladies,  and  the  Cognac,  &c.,  for  their  liege 
lords,  who,  however  much  they  might  repro- 
bate smugglers   and  smuggling    in  public, 
had  not  the  least  objection  to  become  pur- 
chasers in  private  of  the  smugglers'  wares, 
at  far  lower  rates  than  they  could  have  pur- 
chased them  of  the  fair  traders  as  by  law 
protected  and  recognized. 

Among  Brown's  intimate  companions,  was 
an  old  schoolfellow,  who  had  joined  him  in 


his  contraband  cruises,  a  man  of  two  or  three- 
and-twenty,  by  name  George  Gilbert,  the 
son  of  a  gentleman  in  reduced  circumstanceSy 
and  who,  having  been  wild  at  college,  to 
which  by  his  father,  at  great  personal  incon- 
venience, he  had  been  sent,  for  he  was  a 
youth  of  promise,  in  expectation  of  then 
doing  something  good  for  himself^  had  some 
months  returned  home,  and  growing*  tired 
of  family  reproaches,  and  haring  too  xnnch 
spirit  to  wish  to  live  as  a  pensioner  on  pater- 
nal good  nature,  had  jomed  the  Petrel's  ad- 
venturers. Brown  and  he  were  friends,  yet 
never  were  two  men  more  utterly  dissimi^r 
mind  and  body.      By  the  side   of   the 


in 


genial    Jack    Brown,  the    quiet,    saturnine 
George  Gilbert  made  a  poor  figure — yet  there 
was  more  in  him  than  a  stranger  would  hsTe 
supposed — as  the  smugglers  soon  discovered. 
Stern  in  feature,  with  a  face  whereon  a  smile 
seldom  beamed— and  then  it  was  a  smik 
more  unpleasant  than  any  frown — with  noth- 
ing genial  about  it — cold  as  moonlight — a 
smile  of  mingled  bitterness  and  contempt, 
George  Gilbert,  nevertheless,  was  emphati* 
callythe  brain  of  the  Petrel's  crew.     He  it 
was  who  planned    for  others    to    execute. 
Whenever  a  cool,  calculating  spirit,  a  keen 
eye  and  indomitable  perseverance  were  re- 
quired, Gilbert  was  the  man  who  furnished 
them ;  whenever  a  dashing  enterprise  was  to 
be  carried  out  by  a  strong  nerve,  a  reckless 
heart,  and  an  •  iron  hand,  then  Jack  Brown 
w^  truly  "  Jack  at  a  pinch."    Little  wonder 
then  if,  with  two  such  men  banded  together 
in  one  cause,  the  Petrel  soon  became  famous 
for  successfiil  cruises,  and  hair-breadth   es- 
capes,—or  that  her  crew  who  were  all  bound 
together  in  a  kind  of  partnership,  soon  were 
in  a  good  way  to  realise  a  handsome  livelihood 
by  their  nefarious  practices,  in  spite  of  this 
revenue. 

Now,  although  it  is  by  no  means  my  inten-' 
tion  to  dose  my  readers  with  too  much  sen- 
timentality in  these  veritable  chronicles,  still 
I  suppose  I  should  be  lessening  whatever  in- 
teref^my  story  may  possess,  by  omitting 
sucfflove  matters  as  are  necessary  to  that 
story's  development. 
Let  me  be  brief,  however. 
Jack  Blown  wooed  and  won  as  pretty  a 
girl  as  ever  wore  a  contraband  silk  dress,  or 
kissed  a  handsome  young  smuggler,— Kate 
Fumess.  "  It  was  Ifltewise  surmised  at  the 
time  that  George  Gilbert— though  he  had 
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never  shown  any  feeling  of  interest  when 
Brown  announced  his  engagement  to  his  lady 
love — ^had  at  one  time  been  a  suitor  for 
Kate's  hand.  Scandal  said  that  she  had  not 
treated  the  young  man  quite  fairlj' — that, 
though  she  had  up  to  a  ceilain  period  en- 
couraged his  addresses,  the  moment  Brown 
appeared  on  the  field  she  had  slighted  Gil- 
bert in  a  manner  undeserved — for,  however 
harsh  and  unaroiable  in  other  respects  might 
have  been  the  character  of  George  Gilbert, 
he  loved  her  with  all  that  deep — ^I  had  well 
nigh  said — stem  attachment  of  which  such 
natures — and  such  only — are  capable.  J\i8t 
before  she  formally  declined  his  suit,  he  had 
led  a  steadier  life,  and  had  promised,  if  she 
would  only  offer  him  an  object  in  view,  that 
he  would  go  to  London  and  there  make  use 
of  his  talents  to  retrieve  the  past,  and 
brighten  the  future.  But,  ^^o — Brown  was  a 
handsome,  dashing,  young  sailor,  and  poor 
George  was  a  pian  destitute  of  such  advan- 
tages, and  consequently,  was,  like  many  a 
better  man  by  many  a  more  foolish  girl, 
jilted.  And  so,  like  a  sensible  man,  for  a 
time  he  bore  the  blow  in  silence,  and  endeav- 
ored to  niake  the  best  of  it.  True,  she  had 
deceived  him,  and  then  as  coldlv  undeceived 
him,  and  then  given  him  for  his  pains  a  pneer 
and  his  congee.  No  matter;  pride  would  en- 
enable  him  to  bear  it,  and  for  a  while  pride 
did. 

One  evening,  as  he  was  strolling  home- 
wards along  the  ch'ff,  he  saw  the  two  lovers, 
Brown  and  his  affianced,  sitting  among  the 
bushes  in  a  lo\'ing  ^ite-h-tite.  Having  no 
wish  to  play  the  part  of  a  listener,  he  was 
turning  away,  when  he  heard  his  name  men- 
tioned. He  had  been  more  than  man  if  he 
had  not  paused  awhile*  then.  Involuntarily 
he  listened  and  soon  verified  in  his  own  per- 
«on,  the  old  proferb,  that  '<  listeners  hear  no 
good  of  themselves ;  **  for  Kate  was  just  then 
telling  Brown  the  issue  of  poor  Gilbert's  un- 
•uccessful  suit,  adding  thereto  sundry  face- 
tious comments  of  her  own,  which  went  like 
swords  through  the  heart  of  the  prou^tnan 
who  heard  every  word  then  spoken,  and 
never  forgot  or  forgave  one — and  Jack  Brown, 
with  a  horse-laugh,  said,  <*Poor  devil!"  till 
he  roared  again.  Little  thought  fickle  Kate 
Fumess,  that  pleasant  evening,  of  the  fearful 
consequences'  that  would  ensue  from  those 
foolish  words  elf  hers,  spoken,  after  all,  in 
menry  jest,  hot  taken  bj  one  of  the  listmiers 


in  fierce  revengeful  earnest — ^little  thought 
she  how  a  moment  had  alienated  from  her 
the  faithful  heart  that  had  loved  her  for 
years.  Little  thought  Brown  how  his  coarse 
laugh,  in  which  there  was  not  the  least  par- 
ticle of  ill  nature,  had  severed  a  friendHhip 
that  had  existed  from  cliildhood  between 
himself  and  his  old  school-fellow,  Gilbert, 
turning  the  friend  into  a  deadly  enemy 
hencefor^'ard.  But  it  was  so.  From  tha^ 
hour  Gilbert  hated  Kate  and  Brown  with  all 
that  intensity  which  belongs  to  temperaments 
like  his. 

Still,  Gilbert  and  Brown  sailed  together  a9 
heretofore,  till  one  day  as  they  were  cruising 
off  Jersey,  a  few  hasty  words  between  the 
two  led  to  a  quarrel — blows  were  exchanged, 
and  the  combatants  were  separated  by  their 
crew.  Directly  they  landed,  Gilbert  de- 
manded satisfaction  on  the  spot,  and ,  Brown, 
after  a  few  well  meant  but  vain  attempts  at 
reconciliation,  took  his  ground  and  shot  his 
quondam  friend  throt^  the  arm.  At  hit 
own  request  Gilbe^  vw  'Ml.  behind  in  St 
Heliers,  and  theMttanA  waWk  home.  Hid 
wound,  which  WHA^^iBi])364kdi^'^uud,  rap- 
idly healed,  anflpM  that  thne  hiseounection 
with  the  Petrel  wved.  But  he  had  formed 
his  plan  already  to-cmsh  his  hatedo^val. 

In  a  few  myUhi  Brown  was  OMp^ed  to 
Kate  FuTnee^-and  for  a  year  all  iRBnt  on 
happily.  Gjibcvt,  by  exerting  what  ttttle  in- 
terest his  ^plMgr  possessed  with  the-founty 
isttiired  an  appointment  %  the 
4ttMl  from  that  day  it  "mis  re- 
mote seizures  were  nMidsa.ong 
llfl  the  Petrel  went  mbreirarely 
to  the  coast  i|f. France.  Knowings  wl  tha 
character  of  'i|bf  van  they  had  kip  as  a 
friend,  the  P^bM  arvw  became  jppirited, 
and  Brown  apea|||p>fiMUid  tha^be  worst 
day*B  work  he  eve^||i||^ipi  ij|||uarrel  with 
George  Gilbert.  ^     '  * 

One  dark  night,  however,  after  they  had 
ascertained  that  Gilbert  was  on  the  sick  list, 
the  smugglers  had  arranged  to  effect  a  land- 
ing of  several  tubs  of  spirits,  and  this  was  to 
be  brought  about  as  follows : 

About  a  mile  from  their  usual  landing- 
place,  where  the  shore  was  less  rocky  thao 
nearer  home,  to  a  stile,  on  the  summit  of  the 
cliff,  was  attached  a  strong  block  and  pulleyt 
with  one  man  to  work  it,  a  second  as  a  gene- 
ral assistant  in  case  of  need,  and  a  third 
some  quarter  of  a  mile  qiT  on  the  look  out 


memoers, 
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'  Then  the  lugger  ran  in  shore  gs  close  as  pos- 
•iblei  and  the  tubs  were  floated  off  and  con- 
veyed by  the  smugglers  to  a  snug  cranny, 
there  affixed  to  the  pulley,  and  then  wound 
up  to  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  when  they  were 
conveyed  by  the  second  man  to  the  third, 
who  soon  disposed  of  them  in  a  convenient 
stackyard,  to  wait  till  called  for.  But  the 
smugglers  had  **  reckoned  without  their  host," 
as  the  saying  is.  The  sick-list  was  merely  a 
diam,  and  in  less  time  than  served  to  convey 
four  tubs  up  to  the  stile  from  the  beach,  a 
shrill  whistle  from  the  smuggler's  outpost, 
announced  that  danger  was  abroad.  The 
spaugglers  on  the  beach  regained  their  lugger 
and  awaited  the  safe  advent  of  the  rest  to 
sheer  off.  But  it  was  too  late.  Oeoi-ge  Gil- 
bert, with  four  or  five  men,  was  running  to 
the  scene  of  action,  the  smugglers  on  the 
high-ground  were  intercepted,  and  after  a 
•hort  conflict  were  worsted,  and  by  Brown's 
order  retired,  leaving  one  of  their  number 
•hot  through  the  hqdj  on  the  grass,  and 
Brown  himself  «ifidaoilMk  though  not  before 
he  had  sent  ar bullet  throiUi  the  hat  of  one 
and  the  le|^of  anoChef^f  ai  assailants. 

He  wavrngged  off  to^lMlPreventive  sta- 
tion, and  there  detained  iii>^afe  custody  till 
morning  irhen  he  could  \m  taken  belbre  a 
magistiplb.  During  that  tifiii  he  bitterly 
reproadied  Gilbert  with  fail  tre&chery  in 
turning  his  hand  against. hi»%rmer  ship- 
matei^and  taking  advantage  olKthe  knowl- 
edge lie  had  acquired  on  board  tlj^ctrel,  to 
oaptuft  her  captain.  He  tlimii|Pait  on  to 
ask  hk  old  schoolfellow  if  he  tlMght  that  a 
mere  AoUah  quarrel  justified  aph  hatred  as 
his.  Vor  a  few  minutes,  GilbfKrt  looked  at 
him  wtti  a  smile  of  hate^  bkilfled  strangely 
with  cotitempty  ere  heKpliqrf 

*^  ThinMgfou,  Brown,  W^  <^  P^^^^y  squabble 
Eke  that  #|||ld  hMHmlly  turned  the  old 
friend  of  twenty  years  standing  into  a  life- 
long foe,  or  that  a  few  blackguard  words, 
followed  by  a  well-directed  bullet  from  a 
wrong-headed  idiot  like  you,  could  have  made 
me  what  I  am  ?  No — ^it  needed  something 
more  to  do  that." 

<*And  that  something  was  P  **  asked  Brown, 
eagerly,  in  spite  of  himself — 

"  Listen,  and  you  shall  know  a  secret,** 
said  the  other. 

"  A  year  or  two  ago  I  loved  deeply,  purely 
and  truly,  a  village  girl  Aye— you  may 
mile,  smile— bat  men  like  me  earn  lore  aa 


well — or  far  better  than  people  of  your  kind 
— your  love  may  have  been  a  plaything  for 
your  vanity — mine  was  the  one  hope  of  life 
I  loved  —  was  rejected,  after  having  been 
coldly  deceived — and  loved  on  still.  I  could 
have  borne  that.  Aye — ^I  loved  and  was  a 
fool  for  my  pains.  She  I  loved  might  have 
been  a  girl  with  no  more  heart  than  head — a 
jilt — but  though  thus  driven  from  the  only 
hope  whereby  my  soul  then  seemed  to  anchor 
— my  trusting  love  flung  in  my  face — ^I  for- 
gave thatf  and  would  have  carried  my  secret 
forgivingly  to  my  grave.  She  loved  another; 
and  I  was  to  furnish  mirth  for  my  rivaL 
Well — one  evening  I  was  walking  out  over 
yonder  cliff— I  saw  her  sitting  by  the  side  <rf 
him  she  loved — who  could  not  love  her  with 
half  the  intensity  I  had  done — ^I  heard  words 
of  endearment — words  I  shall  never  mora 
hear  or  speak  i{i  this  world  now— ^then  I 
heard  my  name  mentioned  with  many  a 
heartless  jest  by  her,  for  whom  I  had  siiflfered 
so  much  unrepiningly.  I  heard  enough  to 
tell  me  that  in  their  eyes  I  was  fit  to  be 
mocked  and  sneered  at  by  a  false  coquette— 
to  be  the  topic  of  the  coarse  jests  of  an 
empty-headed  boor.  My  blood  was  turned 
to  gall — that  night  I  swore  a  bitter  oath — I 
have  kept  the  first  part  of  it  already — ibr 
that  girl  was  Kate  Fumess,  and  that  maa 
was— yourself ;  aye — you — John  Brown — ^the 
prisoner  of  the  Coast  Guard  to-night — the 
committed  for  trial  to-morrow — ^the  trana- 
ported — if  there  be  justice  in  the  land — at 
the  next  assizes.  And  I  will  keep  that  oath 
sdll  further." 

So  saying,  he  walked  out  and  left  his  pris* 
oner  to  his  reflections — ^which  were  not  of  a 
very  pleasant  nature.  Not  that  the  stout 
heart  of  Brown  feared  for  himself — but  for 
his  wife  who  was  hourly  expecting  her  con- 
finement.  He  knew  that,  V  he  was  trans* 
ported,  she  could  be  at  the  mercy  of  Gilbert 
in  some  measure ;  and  he  knew  enough  of 
the  ingenuity  of  his  captor  to  feel  sure  that 
he  would  allow  nothing  to  baulk  him  of  his 
rev^ge. 

** Scoundrel! "  shouted  he  in  his  despair, 
*'  if  I  ever  hear  that  my  wife  and  the  child 
yet  unborn  suffer  aught  at  your  devilish  hands, 
— I  wiU  come  back,  if  it  be  three  thousand 
miles  and  twenty  years  hence,  to  take  such  a 
revenge  as  man  shall  never  forget." 

These  words  were  heard— ^not  by  the  ear 
Ibr  whieh  they  were  intended— bnt  bj  one  of 
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tlie  coast  guard  outside  the  prisoner's  door, 
who  remembered  them  long  after  the  pris- 
oner was  wearing  his  heart  out  in  a  foreign 
land. 

Brown  was  tried — ^found  guilty  of  smug- 
gling and  firing,  with  intent  to  kill,  at  two  of 
His  Majesty's  revenue  officers,  &c.,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death — which  was  commuted  to 

transportation  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term 
of  his  natural  life."  There  was  what  the 
•oeal  newspapers  of  the  day  called  **  an  tS- 
fecting  scene  in  court,"  when  his  grey-headed 
father  entreated  the  mercy  of  the  stem 
Judge  on  the  prisoner  for  the  sake  of  his 
poor  wife  and  his  unborn  child.  There  was  a 
yell  of  execration  firom  the  assembled  mob 
outride  the  Session s-Houee  as  Gilbert  passed 
out — to  which  that  amiable  personage  vouch- 
safed a  contemptuous  sneer  as  sole  reply. 
And  hi  a  few  months  the  capture  of  the 
Petrel  by  the  ever  vigilanf  Gilbert  broke  up 
Brown's  gang,  and  the  story  of  the, trial  and 
the  sentence  were  speedily  forgotten,  save  by 
the  convict's  wife  and  a  few  sympathisers, 
•mugglers,  who,  over  their  pipes  and  grog, 
would  often  avouch  their  opinion  that  Brown 
would  yet  come  back  again  to  keep  his  oath, 
of  which — thsnks  to  that  loquacious  member 
of  the  coast  guard  who  originally  overheard 
it — they  were  aware.  With  one  of  these 
men  Brown  kept  up  a  correspondence  and 
thus  knew  every  thing  that  took  place  in  his 
absence.  But  Gilbert  appeared  to  have  for- 
gotten his  old  grudge  against  Kate,  and  so 
Brown's  heart  grew  light  on  that  score. 
The  revenue  officer  only  bided  his  time  till 
fie  could  wreak  his  vengeance  more  terribly 

through  her  son. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Twenty  years  had  passed  away  from  the 
night  when  Jsck  Brown  was  taken  by  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  Mrs.  Brown,  who  had  been 
established  by  her  relatives  in  a  shop  in  the 
town  adjoining  her  girlhood's  home,  was,  with 
a  few  friends  celebrating  the  birthday  of  her  son 
Harry,  a  fine  young  man  who  had  inherited 
from  his  father  a  handsome  face,  an  athletic 
frame,  and  as  adventurous  a  spirit  as  (lis  who 
was  far  away.  His  mother  was  calling  to 
mind  her  long-lost  husband*  and  instituting 
fond  comparisons  between  him  and  her  wild 
boy,  rc{;retling  that  both  would  follow  a  law- 
less course  of  life,  when  a  tap  came  at  the 
door,  it  was  opened,  and  in  walked  Gilbert 
and  two  of  his  followers.    The  poor  mother 


saw  all  at  a  glance.  Rushing  to  the  sid« 
window,  she  threw  it  up,  and  screaming 
"  Fly— dearest  Harry — fly ! "  endeavored  to 
impede  the  further  advance  of  the  offiaera. 
The  effort  was  useless ;  in  a  moment  they  had 
dragged  him  from  the  window,  and  had  led 
him  away  a  prisoner  to  the  door,  where  he 
stood  breathless  with  impotent  rage  and  a^ 
tonishment  at  ihe  suddenness  of  his  capture. 
Poor  Mrs.  Brown  rushed  to  the  door,  and 
then  stood  wringing  her  hands  in  all  the 
helplessness  of  despair,  till  she  saw  the  men 
preparing  to  march  Harry  off,  when  she  said: 

**  George  Gilbert,  I  did  not  think  two  and 
twenty  years  ago,  when  you'  and  I  stood  to- 
gether in  my  father's  garden,  that  you  would 
ever  bring  me  sorrow  like  this — that  yoa 
could  ever  ruin  the  husband  and  child  of  one 
who  never  sought  to  injure  you  or  yours." 

<*  Softly,  my  dear  madam,"  sneered  Gilbert 
in  a  fierce  whisper,  which,  though  unheara 
by  his  men,  was  perfectly  audible  to  the 
wretched  mother.  "  Do  you  remember  wt- 
ting.on  the  chff  tiPM9K>ne  years  ago,  and 
gi^Hng  with  ^fiin  Broi#ll»  at  that  <  poor 
simpleton,  Gedjtge^  GilbertyN«s  you  then 
phrased  it,  nfflStiimgti  a  pcod^man's  love 
were  worth^^w  9odiing  mow  4an  &  ^eak 
girl's  heartlesftfkqghter  P  "  Umb^  motioning 
her  a  few  stent  fbrther  off  his  nHll^and  theur 
prisoner,  heJtRmtinued,  **  if  you  hme  forgot- 
ten that,  J*liave  not — do  you renember it, 
Mrs.  Bro|nit  now  f  "  *v. 

She  mi,  indeed,  remember  all  Ifto  welL 
"GeorA*  gasped  she,  <*  mercy— mlrcy  for 
my  boy  who  never  hamied  you. 
ciKy  girl  in  those'  day»-4you  will 
not — you  iuuMt  seek  to  crush  a]f  ik>me  for 
such  a  girQlb  fbUy  as  that.  OuW||  if  you 
ever  loved  i|pey  pity  me  now.  I  Mave  been 
punished  alretj^too  fitf  by  liie  kfes  of  poor 
John.  Is  ther«^  mezey,  GefH^e  ?  "  asked 
she,  looking  up  im{faiii||y  iillo  the  Revenue 
officer's  stem  face,  wlmlr  for  an  instant 
worked  convulsively,  and  ihen  subsided  into 
its  wonted  passionless  expression. 

After  a  while  he  answered  in  a  husky 
voice, 

"  Kate  Brown !  think  of  what  I  might 
have  been ;  for,  though  the  son  of  a  ruined 
father,  I  had,  some  fools  said,  talent,  and  I 
would,  for  your  sake,  have  yet  made  a  place 
for  us  in  the  world — and  then  think  of  all  I 
have  suffered — think  of  what  1  am — the 
detested  Bevenue  spy.    Think  of  the  strug- 
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gle  that  must  hare  been  here,  where  a  heart 

iMice  was,  ere  love  was  turned  to  undjdng 

hate  like  mine,  and  then  ask  yourself  if  there 

ean«be  any  mercy  for  you,  at  the  hands  of  a 

man  like  me  ?  " 

•  •  •  •  • 

8he  answered  not  a  word,  but  gazed  at 
lum  like  one  distraught,  as  he  said  to  his 
men, — 

"  Now,  my  lads,  away  with  him,**  and  turn- 
ing to  the  weeping  mother  added,  "to 
•hare,  I  hope,  if  not  at  present,  his  father's 
Ikte,**  and  the  young  man  was  dragged  o£ 
But  the  party  had  not  advanced  many  yards 
when,  with  an  effort  of  desperate  strength, 
be  wrested  his  arm  from  one  of  lus  captors, 
knocked  him  down,  and  snatching  the  cut- 
lass from  the  other's  grasp,  struck  him  a 
fearful  blow  acioss  the  head.  The  man  fell 
bleeding  at  his  feet,  as  Harry,  waving  his 
weapon,  shouted  to  Gilbert  to  come  on.  In 
an  instant  Gilbert,  who  was  some  yards  in 
the  real*,  stood  before  him,  and  pointing  a 
pstol  at  the  yomgig^HHi's  breast,  saidj^in  a 
Toice  of  quiet  iMMrttlilttSip, — 

''Young  iHifii,  wiUkMlABurrender,  and 
oome  quietjlf iHlli'  me  ?  ^  .1^ 

The  onlfiumfer  vouch^Mpy  the  gallant 
young  snligi^er,  was  a  xapUt^  thrust  at  the 
officer,  ndra  as  quickly  pudM  it  with  his 
eutlass,  ^frnd  saying,  "  Yowr  dgod  be  upon 
four  oim  head!" — fired,  m^ty  Brown 
boundfd  up  in  the  air  and  fell  Oiwa  &ce  at 
Gilberiii  feet,  stark  dead,  WXtM|  bullet 
througpi  his  heart  « 

The  Myhbors,  hearing  the  MMpI  rushed 
out  win  l%ht8  to  the  scene,  mdlpEre  found 
GilbertfMiPding,  with  a  pistil  M  one  hand 
and  hisUifd  in  the  other.,'  Bph  his  iron 
heart  reSkile(L  and  hia  eyai  mm  6im  as  the 
childless  iptwir  flung  liwiftttp}ion  the  body 
of  the  deaJ%g]r»ind  pouMJilorUi  her  lament 
over  him,  in  ^l|||^  fhi  iriiireloquence  of  sor- 
row. And  Hait)^4Wbwp  shortly  after  was 
borne  to  the  churchyard,  and  buried  under 
the  grey  wall  looking  seaward;  and  every 
day  for  three  wretched  montha  did  his  heart- 
broken mother  come  to  sit  upon  her  child's 
grave,  to  mourn,  like  Rachel  of  oli,  refusing 
to  be  comforted. 

Her  mind,  which  had  never  been  strong, 
gave  way  at  last,  and  in  six  months  from  her 
son's  death  reason  fled  forever.  She  went  to 
reside  with  a  relative  of  her  husband's,  as  a 
hopeless  idiot    She  was  very  quiet  and  per- 


fectly inoffensive,  and  spent  long  hours  each 
day  in  sitting  on  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  looking 
over  the  sea,  asking  every  passer-by  "  if  he 
(meaning  her  husband,)  had  come  back  yet?* 

One  morning  they  missed  her  from  her  ac- 
customed seat  on  the  clifil  They  feared  at 
first  she  had  fallen  over  into  the  sea,  till  some 
villager  said  that  he  had  seen  her>  entering 
the  churchyard;  there  by  her  son's  graTe, 
with  her  arms  ]>eacefully  folded  over  her 
breast,  lay  poor  Mrs.  Brown  as  though  asleep 
— lying  there  dead  in  the  bright  sunshine  by 
her  boy's  grave. 

And  Brown,  in  his  convict  home,  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  heard  of  these  things 

by  letter  from  his  friends  in  England. 
•        •••••• 

Five  years  had  passed  since  the  events  I 
have  just  narrated,  when  John  Brown,  vrho^ 
by  his  good  conduct  had  obtained  a  tioket-ol^ 
leave,  and  had  amassed,  by  honest  industry, 
a  good  sum  of  money  in  the  colony,  whither 
in  pursuance  of  his  sentence  he  had  beeu 
sent,  escaped  to  England.  Time  and  sorrow 
had  altered  the  once  dashing  smuggler  into 
a  careworn  man,  with  hard  lines  on  his  brow^ 
and  grizzled  locks,  and  *a  face  so  sadly 
changed,  that  he  had  small  cause  to  fear  re- 
cognition in  his  native  place,  where  many  of 
his  old  friends  were  dead  and  gone.  He  felt 
he  might  safely  pay  a  visit  to  the  scene  where 
he  had  spent  his  fiery  boyhood — where  he 
had  wooed  and  won  his  poor  lost  Kate. 

One  wild  night  in  November  the  escaped 
convict  sat  on  the  oaken  settle  by  the  fireside 

of  "The  Fortune  of  War,"  in ,  a  Ult- 

em  where  he  and  his  rollicking  oompaniodli 
of  **  lang  syne  "  had  spent  many  a  jovial  hour 
and  while  silently  smoking  his  pipe,  and  list- 
ening to  the  conversation  of  a  few  sailora 
who  were  spending  their  evening  there,  he 
caught  the  following : — 

*'Aye;  it  is  just  about  twenty-five  years 
ago  since  young  Jack  Brovm  was  taken  by 
that  infernal  Gilbert  I  remember  Jack  weU 
— as  brave  a  lad  as  ever  "  ran  in  "  a  tub  of 
brandy  pnder  yonder  cliff.  I  wonder  if  he  is 
still  in  foreign  parts,  poor  lad." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  other,  "  it  is  well  for  Gil- 
bert that  Jack  is  a  few  thousand  miles  away 
over  the  herring-pond,  or  I  fancy  some  fine 
morning  we  might  see  George  Gilbert  with  a 
slit  in  his  wizen,  for  Fve  heard  'em  tell  as 
how  Jack  swore,  in  a  letter  he  wrote,  when 
he  heard  from  a  friend  here  of  his  boy's 
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death,  that  lie  would  have  his  revenge — 
though  he  waited  long  years,  and  came  back 
thousands  of  miles  over  the  sea  to  take  it." 

"  Aye,  lad ;  and  Jack  Brown  will  keep  his 
oath  Bome  day — depend  on't." 

Thus  talked  they.  It  was  evident  they 
had  for^^otten  him  of  whom  they  spoke. 
Brown  Kdid  nothing ;  but  ever  and  anon  they 
could  see  a  grim  smile  curl  his  lip,  as  the 
fbrelight  played  over  his  weatherbeaten  face. 

At  last  one  of  the  sailors,  turning  to  the 
stranger,  said : 

"  Well,  my  hearty,  you  seem  to  take  intei^ 
Mt  in  our  talk^-did  you  know  aught  of  poor 
Jack  ?  " 

"I  did,**  replied  the  stranger  laconically; 
**  but  let  me  ask  in  turn  what  has  become  of 
Gilbert  P  " 

**  He  it  at  ,  some  ten  miles  from 

here,'*"wa8  the  answer;  when  the  stranger 
roee,  called  for  his  reckoning  and  **  glasses 
round,'*' and  bade  them  good  night.  This  was 
the  last  time  that  John  Brown  saw  his  native 
place  again  after  a  long  absence. 

The  next  night,  in  a  miserable  inn  at  the 
town  where  Gilbert  was  now  stationed,  a 
Preventive  man  and  a  tall,  muscular  stranger 
in  seafaring  dress,  were  in  close  conversation 
over  their  grog.  They  talked  of  local  mat- 
ters in  general,  and  smuggling  in  particular. 

"  Oh !  **  said  the  Preventive  man,  "  there's 
not  much  chance  of  our  making  much  by 
ieizurec  now — there  are  so  few  to  make,  since 
Mr.  Gilbert  came  here.  A  mighty  clever 
officer  is  he,  tbo,  I  can  tell  you.  Did  you 
#?er  hear  the  story  of  his  taking  Jack 
Brown,  the  most  out  and  out  smuggler  along 
this  coast,  some  five  and  twenty  years  ago  P  ** 

The  stranger  replied  that  he  had  not — 
tnd  listened  patiently  to  the  man's  yam,  in 
which  the  real  fuctM  were  magnified  by  his 
vivid  imagination  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
atranger  could  hardly  repress  a  smile  at  times. 

''He  must  be  getting  an  elderly  man  now, 
this  Mr.  Oill>ert  P  " 

"I  should  think  a  few  years  older  than 
you — but  then  one  is  apt  to  be  deceived ;  for 
he  is  a  gloomy  sort  of  man,  and  that  may 
make  him  look  older." 

"  I  was  at  school  with  him ;  that  makes 
me  ask,"  added  the  stranger.  "  I  should  like 
to  see  him  again." 

"  That  you  can  easily  do  "  was  the  reply  ; 
*'he  is  the  keenest  officer  the  King  has  here- 


abouts, and  any  one  can  see  him  going  hb 
rounds  any  night  along  yonder  clifiv,  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock." 

And  so  the  two  shook  hands  and  parted. 

It  was  a  dark  night ;  the  moon  was  vainly 
struggling  through  a  wilderness  of  clouds  as 
the  stranger  walked  out  at  the  inn  door, 
turned  on  his  heef,  and  slowly  sauntered  off 
in  the  direction  indicated  bv  his  late  com- 
panion.  He  had  not  walked  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  the  darkness  before  he  heard  the 
sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  and  a  deep, 
stem  voice  asked,  "  Who  goes  there  ?  " 

'<  One  you  know  well,"  was  the  unsatisfae^ 
tory  answer. 

"  Honest  men  are  not  ashamed  of  thek 
names,  and  I  suspect  you  are  after  no  good." 

At  this  moment  the  moon  shone  out  from 
a  cloud  on  the  two  men,  when  Brown  shout- 
ing, **  Gilbert,  do  you  know  me  now — Jadi 
Brown,  the  convict  P  "  sprung  at  the  officer 
like  a  tiger,  before  cutlass  could  be  un- 
sheathed; or  pistol  drawn,  grasped  his 
throat  and  falUnflbiMteiHin  to  the  ground. 
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recovered  one  of  the^fMRb,  cocked  it,  and 
presenting  it  close  to  Gilbert's  temple,  bade 
him  be  still — or,  accompanied  by  a  fierce 
oath — he  would  scatter  his  brains  on  the 
turf.  The  revenue  officer,  though  a  bad  man, 
was  a  brave  one,  yet  it  had  required  some- 
thing more  than  rational  bravery  to  disobey 
the  command  in  such  a  situation.  Gilbert 
was  still  waiting  a  better  opportunity  for  re- 
sistance. He  could  not  call  for  hel]>— for 
Brown  had  assured  him  that  if  he  attempted  ' 
his  ery  would  be  followed  by  a  shot    Sod- 
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denly  the  idea  flashed  through  his  mind  that 
Brown,  who  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  harm 
bim,  mighr,  on  his  return  to  England  be 
short  of  money,  and  have  had  recourse  to 
highway  robbery  for  subsistence. 

"  If  robbery  be  your  object,"  gasped  Gil- 
bert, as  well  as  he  was  able,  for  the  ex-smug- 
gler's hand  clasped  his  throat — "  take  all  I 
have — I  will  give  it  you  unhesitatingly." 
The  reply  was  an  oath — a  tighter  squeeze — 
and — 

«*  I  am  no  thief,  George  Gilbert.  I  swore 
I  would  take  a  heavy  revenge  for  my  son's 
•laughter.  I  will  not  blow  your  brains  out 
as  1  clearly  might ;  firstly,  because  the  shot 
would  bring  your  men  upon  me — and  sec- 
ondly because — " 

"You  surely  would  not  murder  me  un- 
iffmed,"  said  Gilbert,  with  a  cold  sweat 
breaking  out  at  every  pore.  Loosening  his 
bold  for  an  instant,  Brown  drew  the  cutlass 
from  the  officer's  scabbard,  and  hurled  it 
over  the  cliff;  then  securing  the  pistols  in 
bis  vest,  he  leap^  tO^'bis  feet — an  example 
speedily  follomdi  hf  .d^bert  who,  with 
breast  heaviqg  and  eyef  kn|g  like  a  tiger's 
at  bay,  wa^reparing  to  ijjaiBnt  his  foe,  and 
escape  or^c) ict  once.         .    \ 

Drawing  a  pistol  once  mor^l^rown  said, — 

''  Gilbert,  I  strove  to  have  ttf  revenge  for 
my  mi4jlered  son.    I  will  not  ifi&y  you  un- 


he   threw 

but  one 

ve  you 

villain 

dearest 

second 


armed-;*-be  this  a  token,**- 
one  p^tol  from  him  over  the 
of  us  annst  perish  to-night  I 
a  last^  chance  for  your  lif< 
tbougMr  you  are,  you  were  onof 
friend.'t  80  saying  he  hurled 
pistol  dkipi  the  first,  and,  exteadiq|f  his  arms, 
shouteA-^^Come  on !  Thera  in  •  a  fall  of 
eighty  im  tieneath  us,  your  Blfor  mine  to- 
night!" \     ;  / 

Then  eiUped  a  dead^jrfhiggle  between 
these  two  bit^ly  fcat  baft  were  strong  men 
and  expert  wre^titf%  as  all  men  in  the  West 
country  are;  but  a  looker-on  would  soon 
have  seen  that  Gilbert  could  not  hold  out 
long  against  the  Herculean  strength  of  his 
antagonist.  After  a  short  struggle,  in  which 
neither  gained  any  positive  advantage  over 
the  other,  they  paused  for  breath;  and,  as 
the  moon  gleamed  down  on  them,  they  gazed 
into  each  other's  eyes  with  a  settled  glare  of 
hatred,  only  to  be  quelled  by  death.  Drop- 
ping suddenly  upon  one  knee,  in  a  manner 

»Il-known  to  all  wrestlers,  Brown,  with  a 


terrific  efibrt  of  his  giant  strength,  hurled 
Gilbert  over  his  shoulder.  They  were  both 
upon  the  very  brink  of  the  beetling  cliff; 
the  wretched  man  fell  down  ten  feet,  when 
ho  clung  desperately  to  some  bushes  which 
grew  upon  the  precipice. 

His  quondam  antagonist  looked  down 
upon  him  for  some  moments  in  silence — but 
no  thought  of  pity  influenced  him  in  that 
evil  hour.  By  a  desperate  eflbrt  Gilbert  had 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  temporary  restmg^ 
place  for  one  of  his  feet  upon  a  stone  that 
projected  firom  the  clifl*,  and  was  battling 
strongly  for  his  life  when  Brown,  looking 
over  the  cliff's  brow,  muttered  hoarsely — 
*' Tnough  you  showed  no  mercy  to  me  and 
mine,  I  would  not  destroy  body  and  soul  to- 
gether. I  give  you  five  minutes  to  make 
your  peace  with  God ;  "  and,  seizing  a  branch 
he  slowly  descended  and  bent  it  down  with 
those  iron  hands  of  his,  till  Gilbert  could 
grasp  it.  I  know  not  what  may  have  been 
the  thoughts  of  that  proud,  stem  man,  aa  be 
hung  by  that  frail  branch  between  time  and 
eternity — ^perhaps  for  a  moment  a  thought  of 
repentance  flashed  through  his  mind — but 
the  old  spirit  broke  forth  at  the  laat. 
"  Brown !  "  cried  he — "  you  robbed  me  of 
her  I  loved — you  now  are  about  to  murder 
me — a  dying  man's  curse  is  yours  to-night." 
Brown  descended  a  foot  lower— drew  hia 
knife — and  severed  the  branch.*  There  was 
a  wild  crj' — a  fearful  crash^then  all  waa 
still.  The  tide  was  running  in,  the  tail, 
pointed  rocks  below  received  the  miserable 
Gilbert  in  his  fall.  And  as  the  moon  shone 
down  upon  the  ashy  face  of  the  murderor 

her  beams  revealed  to  his  horror-stricken 

« 

sight  a  mangled  corpse. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Brown  fled.  Next  morning,  the  revenue 
officer's  body  was  found  by  a  fisherman, 
washed  high  and  dry  by  the  tide  iiito  a  fis- 
sure of  the  cliff.  The  brow  of  the  cliff  above 
presented  marks  of  a  fearful  struggle — but  a 
coroner's  inquest  returned  an  open  verdict— 
and,  beyond  vague  surmipes,  nothing  further 
was  known  how  George  Gilbert  met  his  death. 

Years  after  these  events,  ap  old  man  was 
knocked  down  by  a  cart  in  one  of  our  sea- 
port towns,  and  taken  to  the  hospital  where 
he  soon  lay  at  the  point  of  death.  A  clergy- 
man was  sent  for;  to  him  the  dying  man 
confessed  all  that  I  have  told,  and  died. 
That  man  was  the  duellist,  John  Brown. 
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Trom  The  IhtVlIn  UniTcniitj  Bfiaguine. 
A  STORY  FOR    THE  NEW  YEAR. 

BY  THE  DEAN  OF  PAMLICO. 

We  were  8ta}ang  during  the  ChriBtmas 

week  at  the  Bishop's  Palace  at  X r^ 

small  party — chiefly  young  people,  with^ 
sprinkling  of  the  cleric  order.  It  had  snowed 
most  pertinaciously  for  three  days,  thus  pre- 
cluding all  out  of  doors  amusement,  so  we 
were  thrown  upon  our  own  resources  to  create 
enjoyment  at  home,  and  kindle  artificial  sun- 
shine around  the  yule  log,  and  beneath  the 
mistletoe.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  on 
the  last  evening  of  the  old  year,  after  supper, 
and  when  our  dear  and  venerable  prelate  had 
retired  to  his  rest ;  one  of  his  grandsons,  a 
fine  bright  lad  just  fresh  from  Harrow,  made 
a  lively  proposition  that  we  should  all  sit  up 
till  twelve  o'clock,  and  keep  vigil,  to  see  the 
death  and  the  birth,  the  exit  and  the  entrance 
of  the  old  and  the  new  year ;  to  say  *<  fare- 
well "  to  the  former,  and  cry  "  all  hail  **  to 
the  latter;  and  to  behold  these  two  great 
shadows  meet  and  mingle  for  a  second  on  the 
vast  dial-plate  of  time,  and  |hen  pass,  and 
part  forever  more.  This  motion  of  our  young 
friend's  was  carried,  no  man  dissenting; 
and  furthermore,  we  agreed  to  beguile  the 
*< cripple  tardy-gaited  night"  in  telling  stories 
each  in  his  turn,  thus  establishing  a  sort  of 
abridged  Decameron,  but  neither  so  witty  or 
80  wicked  as  the  Florentine's ;  or  an  '*  Eng- 
lish Night's  Entertainment  "on  an  epitomized 
scale  to  that  of  Sultan  Schariar,  but  wanting 
the  cutting  off  of  the  heads,  and  the  mulier^ 
icide  of  that  sanguineous  potentate.  The 
young  people  commenced — the  Harrow  man 
leading  the  van;  their  narratives  were  not 
over  wise,  but  then  they  were  not  over  long, 
and  if  they  were  wanting  in  learning  and  wit, 
they  produced  laughter  and  kept  up  good 
humor,  which  was  all  we  required.  Then 
followed  a  sentimentally  intoned,  and  some- 
^  what  lugubrious  recital  from  the  pfile  young 
curate  of  Hazlewhittle-cum-Shiveringham, 
which  had  this  remarkable  feature,  that  the 
most  melancholy  parts  o^  the  narrative  were 
sure  to  produce  most  concealed  mirth  among 
the  younger  auditory ;  and  what  the  pensive 
narrator  put  forth  as  pathos,  seemed  ever  to 
be  considered  by  his  hearers  as  purest  bathos. 
Doctor  Broad  hurst  next  took  up  his  parable, 
and  narrated   his  adventures  in  the   great 

snow  of  18 ,  during  a>  ride  from  Oxford 

to  C when  his  "  black  mare  balled  in  her 


hoofs— slipped — slided — sliddered,  and  event- 
ually stumbled  and  fell  prone;  prostrating 
the  learned  Doctor  on  the  surface  of  the 
snowy  element,  who  lost  on  the  occasion  his 
equilibrium,  and  his  blue  spectacles.  And 
this  fall  hail  nothing  of  miracle  in  it,  seeing 
the  Doctor  was  purblind  quoad  his  '^on, 
and  plethoric  quoad  his  person,  and  thereby 
unfitted  to  perform  the  functions  of  the  eques- 
trian order,  &c."  "Procumbit  humi  bos* 
whispered  the  Harrovian.  It  was  now  eleven 
o'clock,  and  none  remained  but  myself,  and 
our  honored  guest  the  Dean  of  Pimlico,  who 
looked  so  intelligent  and  had  such  a  sparkle 
in  his  pure  grey  English  eye,  and  such  a 
meeting  of  the  waters  of  benevolence  and 
sarcasm  around  his  well  cut  mouth,  that 
calling  to  mind  what  the  great  Ussher  once 
said  of  Bishop  Bedell,  '*  broach  him,  and  you 
will  find  good  liquor  in  him,"  I  felt  certain 
that  the  Dean  of  Pimlico — "  clarum  et  vener- 
abile  nomen" — would  not  belie  either  his 
face  or  his  fame  by  the^ality  of  his  narrar 
tive.    So  I  briefly  aflnSMly  told  what  had 
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was  standing  on  VfM|W^apiiwmg-room 
hearth-rug,  thinking  of  ncMMg,  and  listlessly 
watching  the  footman  who  was  extinguishing 
the  waxlights  in  the  lustf  e ;  for  I  had  had  a 
bachelor's  dinner  party,  and  my  guests  were 
just  departed — ^when  suddenly  there  came  a 
tremendous  double  knock  at  the  hall  door, 
disturbing  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  ex- 
pressive of  haste  and  much  mental  agitation 
In  him  who  knocked.  On  the  door  being 
opened,  some  one  bounded  up  the  stairs  with 
such  a  wonderful  velocity  and  eagerness,  that 
I  immediately  concluded  it  must  be  either  a 
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liighwayman,  or  else  my  nephew  Harry,  a 
young  divinity  student;  but  who,  having 
Iiifih  blood  in  his  veins,  occasionally  exhibited 
more  vivacity  than  just  suited  the  sober  stan- 
dard of  my  staid  domicile.  True  enough  it 
was  he,  and  his  first  appearance  rather 
akrmed  me»  for  I  love  the  lad  in  my  soul, 
and  he  is  to  be  my  heir.  On  the  present  oc- 
iMttion  his  face  was  flushed,  his  hair  in  dis^ 
order,  and  his  eye  and  aspect  troubled  and 
•scited.  * 

"  Well,  Harry,  what  i*  the  matter?  What 
kaa  brought  you  up  h'ke  a  ghost  in  a  tragedy, 
ait  this  witching  hour  of  night,  to  murder 
4eep,  and  disturb  me  and  my  decorous  house- 
kold  P  Speak  now,  or  else  forever  hereafter 
Iwld  thy  peace.** 

**  O '  uncle,*'  exclaimed  the  young  fellow, 
aeating  himself  in  an  arm-chair, '*  I  have  done 
a  deed  half  an  hour  ago,  which  must  affect 
my  whole  future  life,  and  at  which  I  am  sure 
jou  will  be  displeased ;  and  so  1  came  here, 
late  though  it  be,  tj^.  tell  you  my  distress,  and 
aak  for  counse)^' 

<<Why,wMt  in  tiM 
yoa   beea   doing  P*^   I 
Ktagyri^luMreyou  beei^ 
lord;  fit  ftablishing  a 
Puseyt'  or  administering 
dinalWisaman  P  ** 

''ipi^  I  assure  you,  ui 
timw  hearted,  matter-6f>ftei 
*'I  vava  never  written  any 
Bislbps  And  as  for  Dr.  Pu 
faun  once,  when  I  oouM 
J  and  in  regard  of  Dr. 
might 
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ke,  come,**  interruptai  ]J*let  us  have 
no  sMialum  magnatum.  •^ttMOt  an  iudu- 
bitablMilition,  though  cat  ffSia  us  or  with 
us;  bdlivlMt  is  the  aauatlrf  )*our  trouble, 

Harry  ?*V    "*-  •.  ^'" 

**  Why,  IMai  L^imr^ning  to-day  at  our 
cousin's,  Oeneill  Mifien's.  You  know  you 
always  wished  me  to  cultivate  that  family ; 
they  are  so  aocon^ilished,  so  pious,  and  so 
aharming.** 

" Humph,**  said  I,  '* no  doubt  they  are;  but 
I  can  guess  what  is  coming.** 

"And  so,  uncle,  after  having  been  ac- 
quainted with  them  for  the  last  six  weeks ; 
led  on  by  the  irresistible  ardor  of  an  attach- 
ment founded  on  rational  esteem,**  [here  I 
amiled]    <<  cemented   by   long   intercourbe,** 


[**  six  weeks  to  wit,**  thought  I,]  and  develop- 
ing^ A  golden  future  of  domcHtic  happiness,*' 
['*  More  gold,  I  fear;  in  the  brain  than  in  the 
bank,**  I  mentally  ejaculated,]  '*  I  proposed, 
dbd  was  accepted  to  night  by  Mar}'  P^Briea; 

81  we  have  agreed  to  be  married  immed]a> 
y  after  my  ordination.  Now,  uncle,  aie 
you  angry  with  your  poor  nephew,  your  sit- 
ter*s  son,  for  taking  this  Htep  without  your  ca- 
press  knowledge  and  sanction  ?  ** 

"Well,  I  confess  I  have  a  right  to  be 
angr)'.  You  know  I  am  your  guardian,  and 
stand  to  you  in  loco  parentis,  and  you  ought 
to  have  consulted  me  before  you  took  the 
plunge,  and  not  to  have  come  to  me  now  ati 
dripping  and  drowned,  and  in  this  thotoogh 
Irish  fiishion,  after  the  deed  wos  done,  under 
the  pretence  of  asking  advice,  but  in  reality 
seeking  for  approbation.  I  am,  however,  Iwrn 
angry  than  I  ought  to  be,  for  two  reaaoaa; 
first,  because  from  the  Hibernian  impetuosity 
of  your  temperament  I  alwa)*s  felt  that  yao 
would  achfeve  an  exploit  of  this  kind  soowr 
or  later;  and,  secondly,  I  do  think  moat 
highly  of  your  choice^  if  she  had  a  few  move 
years  notched  in  her  life's  young  calendar, 
and  a  little  of  added  experience  to  suit  hn 
for  a  clergyman*s  wife.*' 

''O!  dear  uncle,  Mary  is  full  eighteen  yeara 
of  age,  and  I  assure  you  is  as  wise  ** 

"  As  Minerva,  no  doubt,"  I  said,  **  and  aa 
experienced  in  menage  matters  as  Hecuba. 
Well,  we  will  grant  all  tliis  for  argument's 
sake;  but  how  are  you  to  live,  HartyP 
Whence  are  you  to  have  *the  supplies  P' 
Love  is  poor  to  a  proverb ;  Lave  is  a  panper» 
and  makes  more  paupers  than  he  has  penoe 
to  fill  their  pockets  with.  Love  cannot  fur- 
nish your  house ;  or  feed  your  children,  for  I 
presume  you  intend  having  children.  JjoiTe 
cannot  buy  you  a  loin  of  veal,  or  gammon  of 
bacon,  nor  worsted  hose,  or  WeUh  flannel,  In 
case  you  or  Mary  should  become  rheumatick, 
which  you  probably  will  be  when  you  come  tOy 
my  years.** 

*'  O,  imcle,  uncle,  how  can  you  conjure  up 
such  ideas  P**  said  Harry,  half  laughing. 
*'  The  truth  is  that  we  have  quite  enough  to 
marry  on ;  for  there  is  d  hundred  pounds 
a  year  which  Mary's  aunt  and  godmother. 
Lady  L.  settled  on  her ;  and  then  my  curacy 
will  bring  in  a  hundred  pounds  more,  an- 
nually ;  then  something  will  come  to  us  at 
the  General's  death ;  but  this  Mary  will  not 
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waSet  me  to  spetk  ot     And  then — and 


**  Proceed,*  said  I,  well  knowing  what  the 
joang  fellow  was  gomg  to  say. 

"  Why,  unde,"  said  he,  taking  my  h 
nd  looking  so  wonderfully  like  my^ 
lister,  with  his  fidr  complezibn,  and  wist 
esmest  eyes — ^  we  thought  and  reckoned 
four  goodness ;  that  as  you  hate  heen  ever 
like  a  ftther  to  your  orphan  nephew,  and  as 
you  seem  to  admire  Mary  most  of  all  the 
Omeral's  other  eight  daughters,  and  as  you 
•re  always  as  generous  as  a  prince,"  [I  assure 
you,  gentlemen,  the  young  fellow  was  quite 
wiQog  here,  and  knew  nothing  ahout  me] 
"so  we  were  sanguine  on  having  a  little  set- 
tlement from  ycm  also,  until  such  time  fm  I 
hsfe  obtained  a  living,  and  done  my  duties 
k  such  a  manner  as  to  deserve  it" 

"  Well,  Harry,**  said  I,  « I  am  sure  you 
till  be  an  active  and  earnest  minister.  You 
cnnot  help  it,  Harry ;  you  have  it  from  na- 
tve ;  yon  are  physically  and  constitutionally 
idgetiy  and  mercurial,  as  is  your  country's 
fti^on ;  you  have  a  kindly  mature  too,  my 
boy,  and  no  doubt  will  make  an  exemplary 
married  man,  your  domestic  organs  having  a 
moat  amiable  development  And  so,  as  for 
the  settlement  you  speak  of,  it  shall  be  forth- 
eomohg  in  due  time,  I  promise  you;  but  now 
that  the  shock  of  your  sudden  appearance 
has  subsided,  I  confess  I  feel  rather  sleepy ; 
and  yon  will  forgive  me  if  I  say,  inclined  to 
•  awn.  1  am  not  in  love,  and  must  therefore 
go  to  bed,  and  I  advise  you  by  all  means  to 
go  home  quietly  and  do  the  same.  So,  good 
Bight,  my  dear  lad;  we  will  meet  at  ten 
o'do^  breakfost" 

I  ofkted  him  my  hand,  but  he  clasped  his 
aims  round  me  like  a  child,  and  though  I 
felt  ashamed  at  the  action,  I  could  not  but 
return  the  pressure;  and  so  we  parted,  just 
as  the  clock  on  the  mantle  piece  struck  the 
hour  of  twelve. 

Henry  Font  was  my  sister's  only  child. 
His  fether  ^ras  an  Irishman,  and  a  captain  of 
dragoons,  and  was  shot  in  the  saddle  during 
a  cavalry  charge  in  India.  They  called  it  a 
**  brilliant  affair,"  but  it  killed  my  poor  sister, 
and  made  Harry  an  orphan  before  he  was  six 
years  old.  Old  Mr.  Font,  his  grandfather, 
now  took  him  up,  and  had  him  at  his  castle 
in  the  wilds  of  Connaught,  schooling  him  in 
Galway  town,  and  afterwards  entering  him 
into  the  College  of  Dublin,  where  he  had 


not  been  many  months  when  the  old  gentle- 
man died,  and  I  took  immediate  poRsession 
pf  Harr}',  and  had  him  to  Cambridge — to 
old  Trinity — my  own  college;  where  he 
gained  many  honors,  for  the  lad  inherited 
diligence  and  a  taste  for  learning  from  e^ 
side  of  the  house,  afid  was  naturally  smart 
enough,  besides  possessing  a  wonderful  talent 
for  making  friends,  from  his  enthusiasm, 
his  simplicity,  and  the  purity  of  his  life.  I 
certainly  was  charmed  at  having  rescued  the 
poor  fellow  from  the  University  of  Dublin ; 
for  though  I  acknowledge  that  the  courses  (^ 
the  sciences  are  well  looked  after  there,  I 
must  ever  denounce  their  imperfect  mann^ 
of  composition,  and  making  Latin  veraeiy 
[here  the  Dean's  manner  became  slightly 
acidulated,  yet  piquant  as  a  lemon  lozenge] 
**  they  may  compose  clumsy  hexameters,  or 
stiff  mechanical  pentameters.  Sapphics  too 
they  might  achieve ;  but  I  do  avow,  gentle 
n^en ;  nay,  insist  on  it,  that  the  Dhoriamhb 
—•the  Choriambic  laud^lhem  to  scorn." 

He  paused  here  MKUe  iilipited,  and  tlMtt 
went  calmly  on.    y  <^ 

«<Well,  gentljpiwij  fhat  TWIipt  further 
tedious  to  yoypnynephew  wis  ef%ined  in 

A  in  April ;  t&  Aeraoay 
»  cathedral  of  rinico }  ft 
our  dear  and  ri|glllrever- 
by  your  humble  sebirant 
wedding;  Mary's  eight  Ijbnd- 
sister  lassies  officiatfaw  ai 
1^  md  the  old  general  in  fbl^|uii- 
w|il  oolonel  of  the  ComiaMft 
.gallant  eighty-eighth^)- Jwith 
on  his  shoulder,  andi^ark- 
■his  breast,  and  true ^MDr  in 
ik-atrong  county  of  ewe  ac- 
cent on  his  Ingw.  Short  of  a»  me  like 
Hannibal,  And  )lh»»  a  leg  Hke^LoiffAngle- 
sey,  this  fine  old  fetoi'aq  -  ■twiMP  up  the 
aisle,  and  frankly  ^lm|t  Ua  loiill  blushmg 
daughter  away.  "  She  wiHrfMfnber  six,"  he 
said,  and  he  had  "  no  better  or  fairer  than 
his  Mary."  And  the  stem  soldier,  who  had 
led  a  forlorn  hope  more  than  once,  and 
would  march  up  with  composure  to  the  iron 
mouths  of  a  gun  battery,  now  broke  down 
into  nature's  softness;  and  as  he  bid  the 
bride  a  weeping  farewell,  the  heart  of  sted 
became  like  virgin  wax.  I  wished  their 
bridal  tour  should  be  to  Cumberland  ot 
Scotland,  and  expressed  this  desire,  aa  I 
slipped  a  bank  jpost  bill  into  Harry's  hand 


March,  and  m 
took  place  in 
was  perform 
end  host. 
It  was  a  q 
some  s 
bridesm 
form,  ( 
Hangers, 
golden 
ling 
his  heart. 
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on  his  getting  the  license;  but  no,  he  was  a 
regular  lover  of  the  Green  Isle,  and  there  he 
would  go,  and  Mary  was  of  course  sympa- 
thetic, and  as  patriotic  as  he.    I  then  sug- 
gested their  going  to  see  Armagh,  which  I 
liad  heard  of  as  a  rather  civilized  part  of  Ire- 
land, with   a  cathedral,  and  archiepiscopal 
palace,  to  be  a  refuge  in  case  of  any  popular 
.  outbreak,   or    attack    from    th?    whitebo}% 
rebels,  or  assassins  of  other  denominations. 
Bnt  no ;  my  gentleman  was  firm,  and  he  was 
determined  to  visit  the  <'  Wild  West,^  and 
trace  .the  ruins  of  his  ancestor's  old  Castle  of 
.^Umantnore,  on  the  banks  of  what  he  called 
■.fhe  KilUHes.    I  certainly  listened  to  these 
.nnguineous  ap))ellation8   with    a   shudder, 
which  was  not  allayed  when  he  further  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  going  among  some 
friends  of  his  lady's  residing  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  close  under  the  Knock  me  down 
•Mountains*  and  from  thence  they  were  to 
liait  an  aunt  of  the  young  wife's,  the  Dowa- 
ger Lady  L ^.residing  (they  told  me, 

.knghing  actuafljr  at  iHkat  made  my  few  par- 
ticular haiiiji  to  enaot  jtercupine  quills  a  la 
Samlei^m  a  lone  old  pwe  called  Kilbride 
Hall,  ofMur/ihe  town  Ibf  ^allyragget;  but 
whetM  tfo  first  ByUaUi4i  this  last  was 
•pellet  wkh  an  a  or  an  i^  I  protest  I  know 
-not,  pvarthat  the  nameof  tfajjjocality  seemed 
to  110  to  sound  g^ly,  and  td^urresistibly  as- 

with  itself  the 

and  nakedness, 
^ell,  they  had  their  ha] 
lonths  after  their  m 
rta  cheerfully  and  loving]/ 

my  permission  to  iOOoA  a  curacy 

to  him  in  the  countj  ol^onegal ;  a 

legiAi  Vnly  known  to  me  m  Opting  on  the 

map,  Ipnd  of  the  mannen,  omoms,  physical 

•Bpect^iind  popuUtion  of  wldch  I  was  as  lit- 

tb  cogrnaeent  aa  1  wip  of  the  interior  of 

AustraIia,W  the  atlfyis  of  Tartary.    But  I 

wrote  my  cooint;  adding  my  blessing ;  and 

there  he  continued  for  a  whole  year,  visiting 

his  peo|)le,  the  little  wife  going  everj'where 

with  him,  working  amidst  his  poor  and  his 

parishioners,   and    becoming  perfectly  con- 

Tersapt  with  the  names  of   every  hill  and 

*  With  the  deepest  respect  for  the  Dean  of  Pim- 
lico*8  wonted  scholarship,  and  accoracy  of  orthog- 
raphy, wo  wonld  humbly  bnt  geographically 
suggest  that  his  spelling  in  this  iustance  ts  not  cor- 
rect. The  mountains  meant  here  are  the  "  Knock- 
meale-down  "  range,  near  Clogheen,  on  the  borders 
of  the  county  of  Waterford.— Aote,  humbly  sug- 
geited  by  tlio  pdntar*s  diabolof. 


of   Irish 

;  and  in 

wrote  to 

ual,  and 


every  hamlet,  nay,  I  believe,  actually  ena- 
moured of  their  "  Kills,"  and  their  "  Knocks," 
their  "  Slieves,"  their  "  Duns,"  their  "  Raths," 
^eir  *'  Innises,"  their  "  Ballys,"  and  their 
■Bogs."    I  had  an  occasional  Setter  from  my 

Hd  friend.  Dr.  B ,  the  bishop  of  the 

Hocese,  speaking  most  highly  of  poor  Harry; 
wn^one  from  himself,  telling  me  how  he  had 
been  twitted  by  the  leading  dissenter  in  his 
parish  with  *' reading  his  sermon  from  a 
book,"  and  that  he  had  now  become  an  ex- 
temporary preacher;  at  which,  I  shrugged 
up  my  shouMers,  shook  my  head,  and  cried, 
"Foolish  fellow!" 

Every  summer  he  came  to  see  me  during 
five  years,  till  at  last  he  joyfully  announced 

th^t  the  old  Earl  of  D ,  whom  he  had 

met  at  a  Mend's  house,  had  offered  him  his 
family  living  in  a  southern  country.  It  was 
worth  a  clear  six  hundred  pounds  per  annum ; . 
and  he  took  possession  of  it  shortly  after  he 
had  left  me  for  Ireland.  And  now  came 
long  letters  from  him  and  Mary,  descriptive 
of  Uie  delights  of  their  new  residence,  the 
grandeur  of  the  earl's  great  oaks,  the  beauty 
of  his  forest  walks,  the  river  which  swept 
through  the  park,  and  the  extraordinarily 
rich  and  beautiful  lights,  and  shadows,  and 
purple  tints  which  glittered  and  deepened 
and  glowed  on  the  glorious  Galtee  mountains 
which  skirted  their  eastern  horizon.  Then  a 
description  of  each  of  the  children,  of  which 
there  were  now  five,  and  another  expected ; 
not  forgetting  firequent  allusions  to  the  old, 
old,  quaint  house  in  which  they  were  living 
while  their  glebe  was  repairing,  and  which 
had  been  a  hunting  lodge  of  the  unfortunate 
JSarl  of  Desmond,  attainted  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  called  Earlesoke,  from  trees 
planted  there  by  the  hand  of  his  almost 
equally  ill-starred  son. 

I  think  you  may  have  perceived  in  the 
course  of  my  narrative  that  I  had  no  great 
love  for  Ireland ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  I  found 
myself  on  one  fine  June  evening  shortly  after 
this,  steaming  into  Dublin  Bay.  I  had  been 
summoned  as  a  witness  on  an  important  trial 
involving  some  Irish  property  of  which  I  had 
been  left  executor,  much  to  my  annoyance. 
I  certainly  was  wonderfully  delighted  as  we 
neared  the  Irish  shores ;  the  Bun  was  just 
setting  amidst  thin  cloudlets  of  ai^ber,  pink, 
and  purple,  the^sea  mirroring  and  retaining 
these  tints  in  long  paths  on  its  smooth  sur- 
foce,  and  the  Wicklow  mountains  covered 
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With  a  golden  gaose-like  haze,  yet  preserving 
their  tent-like  outlines  against  the  darkening 
sky.  As  the  sun  went  down,  the  moon  rose 
and  shone  out  hrightly  over  Killiney  h 
I  certainly  never  saw  such  a  beautiful  si. 
or  such  a  grouping  of  the  points  of  divers 
landscape.  Our  packet,  diashing  through 
deep  clear  water,  passed  many  a  loite: 
yacht  yrith  snowy  sail;  many  racing  boa^ 
flew  by  us  as  we  rounded  the  white  pier  of 
Kingstown;  the  harbor  was  crowded  with 
gay  crafts,  among  which  loomed  a  large  war 
ship.  The  whole  population  seemed  to  be  on 
the  long  flat  pier ;  there  was  music  on  the 
water,  and  the  many  lights  on  the  shore 
reflected  from  the  harbor  looked  like  trem- 
bling pillars  of  gold  standing  in  the  water. 
I  felt  my  prejudices  against  the  Irish'  soil  a 
little  abated ;  and  a  month's  sojourn  in  the 
good  society  of  Dublin  nearly  converted  me 
into  a  Philo-Hibemian.  Here  I  found  learn- 
ing without  pedantry,  humor  without  efibrt, 
piety  without  priggism,  enthusiasm  for  the 
arts  without  exclusiveness,  much  love  of  liter- 
ature, a  growing  taste  for  the  mechanical  and 
agricultural  sciences,  and  thoroughly  gentle- 
manlike hospitality;  indeed,  they  thought 
they  could  never  make  enough  of  the  Dean 
of  Pimlico.  So  on  a  fine  July  day  I  went 
down  to  my  nephew,  by  the  Cork  and  Limerick 
express  train,  appointed  and  worked  fully  as 
well  as  oiur  Great  Western ;  and  the  same 
evening  found  me  sitting  under  a  gigantic 
oak  which  stood  almost  opposite  the  queerest, 
oddest,  and  most  antique  of  parsonages — 
mdely  Elizabethan  in  its  architecture,  with 
low  walls,  lofly  chimneys,  mullioned  windows, 
and  small  arched  door — a  most  unique  yet 
tumble  down  concern.  Dear  Harry  was  here, 
radiant  with  joy  at  seeing  me ;  his  wife  hand- 
somer than  ever,  much  improved  and  very 
lelf-possessed.  The  children,  especially  my 
godson,  whom  they  called  the  young  Dean  of 
Pimlico,  healthy  bright  animals.  We  had 
tea  and  strawberries  under  the  kingly  tree, 
whose  hollowed  stem  I  measured  next  morn- 
ing, and  found  it  to  be  twenty-four  feet  in 
girth.  In  the  little  dark  parlor  was  a  wooden 
scutcheon  over  the  mantle  piece,  and  on  it 
was  rudelv  carved  in  the  Irish  or  Celtic  Ian- 
guage  an  inscription  which  Harry  translated 
for  mc  in  the  following  fashion,  ^'This  is  the 
great  Earl  of  Desmond's  hunting  lodge, 
1670.''    All  the  old  portion  of  the  house 


was  a 

delightful 


seemed  to  me  very  insecure,  but  the  family 
chiefly  inhabited  an  ofishoot  which 
much  later  erection.  I  spent  ^ 
month  here ;  Harry  was  as  enthusiastic  and 
as  vehement  as  ever,  and  a  truly  active  and 
efficient  parish  minister.  Here  was  a  large 
body  of  well  conditioned  Protestant  yeomanry, 
farmers  and  cottiers,  and  the  country  was 
studded  with  the  handsome  seats  of  an  edit> 
cated,  well  bom,  and  very  weaU£y  gentry. 
Truly  I  was  amazed,  for  I  always^  considered 
that  Justice  Shallow's  observation  was  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  Ireland  and  her  sons, 
*<  Beggars  all — ^beggars  all." 

But  I  must  hasten  my  tale,  or  the  new 
year  will  anticipate  its  conclusion.  In  the 
Allowing  December  I  was  again  summoned 
to  Dublin,  and  I  spent  my  Christmas  at  Earl- 
soke;  they  were  to  leave  it  in  March  for 
their  new  house,  which  stood  higher  up  in 
the  valley,  and  less  exposed  to  the  prevailing 
western  gales.  The  old  tree,  almost  denuded, 
yet  with  a  fbw  pale  brown  leaves  clinging  to 
its  vast  arms  and  diflsAid  branches,  looked 
the  very  type  of  giiml^'tiiil' worn  senility; 
vet  the  childreo/mffly  toted 
servitor,  regardJK  «  I  believe 
parents,  and  npni  most  of  thdr 
climbing  amidijplte  branches,  or 
its  stem,  or  alllJDg  in  its  hollow.^ 
ran  deep,  tu|pi|land  strong.    ~' 

ear  died  away,  and 
tmas,"  yet    the  p 
detths,  thus  falsifying 


was  mild 
a   "  gree 
heal^y, 
proverb 
Ontl 
so  sul 
accord, 
the  sky 
and  trying 
A  nervous 


day  of  the  year  the  s< 
the  fire  went  outof^il 
nd  one  thought  of  rem 
of  :a  hazy  blue ;  the  ai^< 
Ilia  eyes,  and  the  liglEiiJbrassy. 
d  have  complilMU  of  the 
weather,  for  the)ted«phere  seeffied^regnant 
with  el^tricity.  i|«  ipMl  4iii^hole  day 
wandering  amidst  tw^^jhd(|r6f  the  earl's 
deer  park ;  and  the  sun  wenTdown  in  a  burn- 
ing flush  of  bright  crimson  haze,  the  sky  all 
dotted  and  flecked  with  pink  clouds  and 
copper  colored  lines.  I  never  knew  so  still 
an  evening.  After  prayers  were  over,  we 
walked  out  before  the  hall  door,  to  watch  the 
efiect  of  the  moonh'ght  streaming  on  the 
great  tree.  The  air  was  even  sultry.  It  was 
a  splendid  night,  and  almost  as  light  as  day; 
the  wind  rising  in  light  gusta,  and  voices  as 
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it  ^erc  seeming  to  come  from  the  old  woods,  I  and  on  the  slates  of  the  imeeiled  houne  id 
as  it  fell  away  iuto  calm  again.  Suddenly !  which  wc  were  sheltered.  I  was  now  sonr  I 
Harry  spo^c  ^^^  *^'*'°®»  ^^^  ***®  prospect  of  our  home  nde 


s  any  thing  but  ag^abie»  and  I  would 

njfly  have  ^ven  my  *' Treatise  on  Aaem- 

y  **  to  its  kmdred  winds,  to  be  once  more 

y  under  Earl  Desmond's  oak,   or  en- 

^ced  in  an  arm  chair  at  Mary  Font'n  briglit 

fside.    The  sick  man  too  was  much  betteri 

was  a  false  alarm;   he  had  fainted,  and 

they  imagined  it  to  be  approaching  death. 

In  the  midst  of  my  perplexity  I  could  not 

but  admire  Harry's  great  tact  and  adaptatka 

of  himself,  as  well  as  his  tenderness  and  cut 

with  these  poor  people ;  he  seemed  quite  to 

forget  self,  to  be  deaf  to  the  storm  and  blind 

to  the  lightning,  while  he  read  the  Scriptures, 

and  prayed  fervently  and  simply,  and  waa 

indeed  among  them,  like  his  Divine  Master, 

"  as  one  that  serveth ;  "  and  I  confess  I  was 

reproved  and  felt  ashamed  of  my  solfishneas, 

when  I  compared  it  with  his  disiutereatedness 


"  Uncle,  do  you  not  hear  the  galloping  of  a 
horse  just  near  the  bridge?  AVho  can  it  be 
at  this  hour  ?  " 

Wc  all  listened,  and  suspicion  became  cer- 
tainty as  in  about  five  minutes  a  man  rode' 
through  the  avenue  gate,  slamming  it  violently, ! 
and  jcanteml  up  to  the  hall  door. 

".It  V*  3f<^""ff  Ashcroft,  the  earl's  game- 
keeper ffom  Acton  Wood ;  his  brother  John 
must  be  dying.  He  has  had  consumption  for 
the  last  year.  Well,  Ashcroft,  what's  the 
matter?" 

**  0,  sir,  you  are  wanted  immediately ;  poor 
John  lias  had  a  sudden  attack,  and  is  sinking 
rapidly." 

In  ten  minutes  Harry  was  in  the  saddle ; 
and  I,  strange  to  say,  loth  to  lose  his  com- !  and  devotion. 

pany,  and  delighting  in  the  beauty  of  the  |  It  was  now  just  midnight,  and  it  seemed  at 
night,  determined  to  accompany  him.  I  was  if  the  old  year  at  that  dread  hour  was  ba^ 
at  that  time  writing  a  Treatise  on  Anemology, '  tl»"??  fiercely  for  his  right,  as  amidst  coi|i- 
and  I  was  curious  to  observe  from  actual  ob- '  ^f"^/"«  elements-the  storin,  the  lightniM, 
servation  how  the  wind  tcted  on  the  trees :  ^*^^  ^^^i""^;'' *"^  the  rain-.he  abdicated  l3i 
and  their  biaoches^and  the  sound  produced  f.«^'«'^*^»^V^Vj^P^  ^/^^''S,!'  »"  ^""^^  «"hl«»- 
thereby.  Harry  mounted  109  on  his  bay  cob,  ^|^"  ^  the  fated  orb  of  Time.  The  clock  in 
a  steady  anim^  that  had  kiiver  canned  a :  «!>«  J^««P*^;«  >»t/^,^"  ^^f^  «tinick  tv^^lve;  the 
Dean  befbre;  and  we  set  ool^  after  a  most  "ck  man  had  fallen  asleep ;  we  sat  on,  and 
ultra-vehement  parting  betwwn  Harry  and  «^»"  <^"'  hstenmg  to  the  storm,  and  watching 
the  little  wife,  as  affectionate  and  as  iirotracted !  «"^,  P'•^^'^"g  ^^'^  *  ^5*"^®'  ^"^  "9''^  the 
as  ifhawere  about  tostartforCentralAfrica,;^^^^^  r  J^^1''"\  *  i7*?  answered  by  a 
or  depart  on  the  Patagonian  amission.  He,}!^^^  of  thunder  that  shook  the  house  and 
spoka^about  her  on  our  ride,  ai^  told  me  the  very  heavens ;  the  ram  flan  nng  against 
what  a  treasure  of  goodness  mSi love  she  ^^°  ^n^dows,  and  the  wind  whoonmg,  and 
was  to  him.  I  told  liirn  how  mubhv  I  really ,  screaming,  and  raging  out  among  tlie  dense 
admired  her,  and  said  I  had  peroaived  how '  ojd  wooa*  with  a  noise  and  dm  at  once  hop- 


low  which  run  thus : 


*'  Tha  treasures  of  the  deep  sro.ribt  so  great 
As  Iho  concealed  comforts  o#  a  man 
Locked  op  in  woman's  lore." 


ventured  out  of  the  house,  that  he  might 
report  on  the  probable  cessation  of  the  storm. 
Truth  to  speak,  I  was  thoroughly  wear}',  and 
the  keeper's  bed  being  bright,  and  sweet,  and 
the  sheets  like  snow,  I  undressed,  and  soon 


We  had  a  brilliant  ride  through  the  woods*  slept  soundly,  and  did  not  wake  for  many 
over  the  old  bridgei  and  past  the  castle*  hours,  when  I  thought  there  appeared  a  faint 
which  was  all  shnt  up,  the  family  being  in  dawn ;  but  Harrj'  who  came  into  the  room 
London.     But  the  night  was  evidently  chang-   with  a  candle,  said,  "no,  it  is  the 


moonlight 


thoroughly 

had  reached  the  ranger's  house,  embosomed  rose,  and  as  I  was  dressing,  he  told  me  that, 
in  trees,  and  wc  were  scarcely  in  shelter  fearing  for  his  wife  and  family,  he  had  made 
when  the  storm  came  on  most  violently,  the  an  effort  to  reach  home  shortly  after  two 
thunder  rattling  and  pealing,  the  lightnhig  o'clock.  John  Ashcroft  had  Accompanied 
flashing  every  minute  with  a  brilliancy  almost  h-m,  and  they  had  ridden  swiftly  through  the 
blinding,  deluging  the  whole  air  with  fire, '  woods,  keeping  to  the  more  open  glades,  for 
and  the  rain  falling  in  pailfulls ;  the  wind  the  l)oughs  were  falling  and  flying ;  hut  on 
driving  it  fuiiously  against  the  window-panes, '  reaching  the  Holmes  they  found  them  all 
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flooded,  and  the  bridge  entirely  swept  away ; 
"  and  so,"  said  Harry,  "  we  came  back  to 
wait  till  dawn.  Now,  dear  uncle,  the  rain  is 
over,  and  your  horse  is  ready,  and  let  us  s 
in  God's  name,  for  I  have  passed  a  miser 
night;  for  O,  uncle,  the  walls  and  the 
of  my  house  never  could  have  stood  be 
last  night's  storm;  and  where  is  my 
and  where  are  my  helpless  children  P 
am  undone  unless  Goa  has  taken  them  u 
his  special  protection,  and  wrought  some 
miracle  on  their  l)ehalf ; "  his  voice  faltered 
as  he  spoke,  and  he  turned  his  head  aside. 
I  was  indeed  greatly  affected,  and  shared  his 
fears,  remembering  well  the  bulging  walls  of 
the  old  house,  and  the  toppling  mass  of  heavv 
chimney  work  which  beetled  over  the  roof, 
beneath  which  these  poor  doves  had  made 
their  nest 

We  rode  very  fast,  getting  out  on  the 
high  road,  wliich  was  a  long  circuit,  but  safe 
and  smooth,  passing  over  the  river  by  a  high 
atone  bridge  which  the  flood  could  not  reach 
or  injure.  Harry  scarcely  spoke;  he  ap- 
peared to  be  engaged  in  mental  prayer.  We 
passed  a  farm  house,  with  its  naggard  and 
oi^houses  all  wrecked  and  desolated,  and  its 
strong  roof  torn  up.  Harry  shuddered,  and 
said, 

"  If  my  merciful  Saviour  s{)ares  me  this 
dreadful  cup,  I  will — I  will  indeed  " 

Here  tears  choked  his  utterance :  I  soothed 
him  as  best  I  could,  but  he  spoke  no  more, 
but  kept  urging  hi&  horse  into  a  steady  gal- 
lop, so  that  we  soon  reached  the  turn.  to. the 
valley  in  whose  gorse  the  old  lodge  stood 
half  way  up  the  hilL  The  moon  had  now 
sunk,  and  it  wns  grey  dawn,  I  should  think 
about  seven  o'clock,  but  too  dark  to  see  more 
than  a  perch  or  so  before  us.  Presently  we 
were  at  the  lawn  gate.  O!  heavens,  the 
great  oak  was  down,  l}'ing  like  a  huge  mon- 
ster on  the  little  lawn — not  a  vestige  of  the 
house  to  be  seen. 

Alas,  nias !  dear  Harry,  they  are  crushed 
to  death — God's  will  be  done. 

He  s])oke  not  for  a  moment;  then  he 
stood  straight  up  in  his  stirrups,  and  drop- 
ping the  bridle,  and  clapping  his  hands  to- 
gether, he  uttered  a  cry  so  loud,  so  deep,  so 
shrill  in  its  heart-bursting  afony  that  it 
haunted  me  for  months  after.  Then  leaping 
from  his  horse,  he  rushed  to  a  little  path 
which  brought  us  to  the  back  of  the  newer 

f)art  of  the  dwelling,  and  bursting  through  a 
ower  door  he  ran  along  the  passage  which 
led  into  the  old  rooms.  As  he  ran,  he  cried 
with  a  piercing  and  troubled  voice — 

"  Mary !  Mary !  where  are  you  ?  My  wife, 
my  own  Mar}*,  my  best  wife,  speak  to  me  for 
God's  sake  if  you  are  alive.  O,  dearest, 
speak  to  mc — speak  to  me — my  wife,  my 
wife!" 


But  there  was  no  response  to  that  passion- 
ate pleading,  as  his  feet  paused  at  her  cham- 
ber door. 

Yet  no  ruin,  no  ctestruction  had  been  here, 
and  the  first  flush  of  hope  rose  faintly  to  his 
brow  as  he  turned  the  handle  and  wc  entered. 

A  watch  light  burning  on  the  table,  and  a 
Bible  open  at  the  Olst  Psalm  by  its  side,  and 
the  young  wife  asleep  in  a  large  arm  chair 
looking,  as  I  thought,  never  more  lovely 
He  did  not  speak,  or  wake  her,  Mit  kneeling 
dowq  at  her  bedside  he  buried'  his  face  in 
the  pillows,  and  I  knew  by  the  ^larong  heav- 
ings  of  his  shouldet's,  that  webping,  and 
thanksgiving,  and  the  voice  of  adoration  for 
great  goodness,  and  fervent  supplication 
were  all  ascending  together  to  heaven,  from 
a  heart  which  was  greatly  but  sweetly  over- 
tried  with  sudden  joy.  fie  then  arose,  and 
turning  to  me,  he  cried,  "  uncle,"  and  clasped 
me  in  nis  arms :  and  then  again  kneeling 
down,  gently,  and  reverently,  and  with  a  look 
and  a  smile  of  unspeakable  love  he  took  his 
wife's  fair  little  hand  which  hung  over  the 
arm  of  the  chair,  and  kissing  it  most  ten- 
derly, she  awoke — and  in  a  moment  they 
were  fast  locked  in  eaoli-other's  arms. 

"  Dearest  HarrVf  t3ad  has  preserved  us 
wonderfully;  tlre^did  oak  waa  split  by  the 
liffhtning  early  'of  tjhe  night»  and  afterwards 
fell  with  a  frignil  crash :  I  thpugkt  at  first 
that  the  hoii|r  was  falling,  but  oJUv  a  few 
windows  and  ahtes  were  disloiMpL  The 
tree  fell  clear  of  us,  through  Goq^b  'jnercj', 
and  has  lain  Jbefore  the  house  all  Uvnight, 
stretched  in  Aont,  and  shielding  us  mm 


the 


storm, 
death ; 
mass  of 
shelter 
dreadfu 
asleep, 
or  of  dr 
I  sat  he 
for  your 
ing  that 
mine ;  and 


old  friemd!  faithful  evtti  in 
wo  were  as  secure  behinp  its 
and  branches  as  if  we  Vere 
a  eastle  of  steel.  At  first  I  was 
ed,  but  my  children  wage  all 
k^ew  nothing  either  of  ^ifager 
I  and  as  the  night  wore  of,  and 
^ng,  and  reading,  and  Witing 
TD,  1  grew  perfectly  caiaip:now- 
would  take  care  <yf  ^e  and 
1  scarcely  heard  Hfk  storm, 
and  my  only  aindetgr  was'  about  tfiy  absent 
husband  and' our  ^isod  imele  hxnf 

"And  min<j.'"— W^|id,wWKTervent  so- 
lemnity of  manner;  "I  ^iTO-IWt  speak  of  it 
now%  for  indeed  something  more  than  the 
heaviness  of  death  was  with  me  all  the  night, 
in  the  thoughts  of  losing  you,  Mary ;  but  I 
am  well  content  that  it  should  have  been  so 
now,  since  such  joy  has  come  in  the  morning; 
but  see,"  said  he,  going  to  a  little  oriel  win- 
dow which  faced  tne  east,  "  there  is  the  first 
sunbeam  over  the  Galtees,  and  I  greet  it 
from  my  heart ;  for  it  will  not  shine  on  a 
happier  being  under  the  whole  wide  heav- 
ens than  I  am  on  this  blessed  New  Year's 
Morning." 
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From  Edinburgh  iBBajs. 
SCOTTISH  BALLADS.* 
A  GBEEK  girl  traced  the  shadow   of  her 
lover's  face  on  a  sunny   waU.    That,  says 
the  legend,  was  the  birth  of  painting.    The 
death    of  one  of  the  lions   of    the    early 
world  may  haye  giyen  birth  to  the  twin  arts 
of  poetry  and  music.    The  barbarian  return- 
ing to  his  Tillage  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the 
chaae,  or  driying  before  him  a  crowd  of  cap- 
tiTes,  must  have  a  poet  to  rehearse  his  tri- 
^umphs,  to  celebrate  the  strength  of  his  arm 
and  the  terror  of  his  unconquerable  spear. 
To  some  such  rude  source  we  may  trace  back 
the  sacred  streams  of  poetry  and  music  which 
have  flowed  down  to  us  out  of  unknown 
time.    From  his  power  of  conferring  a  new 
distinction  on  warlike  achievementSi  the  bard 
or  singer  has  ever  been  held  in  respect 
His  songs  are  a  kind  of  rude  fame.    He  is 
the  depositary  of  the  traditions  of  his  tribe. 
His  memory  is  the  archives  of  his  people, 
and  therein  are  preserved  their  rolls  of  glory. 
We  find  the  singer  in  every  ancient  nation, 
by  the  rainy  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  the  vast 
Germanic  forests ;  and  everywhere  he  is  re- 
garded as  one  possessing  surpassing  knowl- 
edge, who  has  mysterious  kindred  with  the 
elements,  and  who  in  solitary  places  hears 
the  messages  of  the  gods.    He  passes  from 
land  to  land,  walks  into  the  heart  of  hostile 
camps,  and  sits  down  at  the  very  carousals  of 
bis  foes.    He  finds  a  welcome  in  the  den  of 
the  robber,  and  in  the  rush-strewn  hall  of 
the  prince.    When  at  rich  and  Solemn  feast 
the  monarch  is  seated  on  the  dais  surrounded 
by  his  earls,  there  is  also  the  minstrel  and 
bis  harp.    What  were  a  banquet  without 
aong  and  the  recital  of  the  deeds  of  heroes  ? 
The  wild  boar's  flesh  is  tasteless,  the  mead  is 
dUcb-water,  it  cannot  fire  the  blood,  nor  tin- 
gle to  the  bram.    In  course  of  time  chivalry 
brought  the  Troubadour,  a  more  courtly  and 
splendid   personage  than  his   predecessor, 
whd  knew  another  god  than  Odin,  believed 
in  quite  a  different  Valhalla,  and  relished 
idter  pleasures  than  drinking  ale  out  of  the 
skulls  of  departed  warriors.    Some  of  these 

[•  By  the  poet  Alexander  Smith;  Secretaiy  to 
lbs  Univenity.] 


men  were  soldiers  as  well  as  minstrels^  and 
were  cunning  with  the  sword  as  with  the 
harp-string.    On  the  morning  of  Hastings, 
Taillefer  asked  and  obtained  permission  from 
William  to  lead  the  onset    He  sang  in  a 
loud  voice  the  '<  Song  of  Roland "  in   the 
front  of  the  Norman  army,  then  striking 
spurs  into  his  horse,  he  rode  forward  still 
singing,  and  dashed  his  life  out  in  an  ecstacy 
on  the  Saxon  spears.    After  the  Conquest, 
the  English  kings  were  great  patrons    of 
poets  and  minstrels,  and  some  of  them  were 
no  mean  brethren  of  the  craft,  and  could 
touch  the  harp  themselves.    Hichard  I.  was 
an  accomplished  musician,   and   composed 
verses.    The  story  how  one  of  the  king's 
minstrels,  Blondell  by  name,  rescued  his  mas- 
ter from  captivity  is  familiar  to  most  readers. 
It  was  known  in  England  that  Richard  had 
returned  from  Palestine,  but  no  one  could 
tell  in  what  country  he  was  detained.    Blon- 
dell travelled  through  many  lands  in  search 
of  the  king,  till  his  wanderings  led  him  one 
day   to  a    strong   castle.  .  On    inquiry   be 
learned  that  the  fortress 'belonged  to  the 
Duke»of  Austria,  and  that  it  contained  a  sin 
gle  prisoner ;  but  no  one  could  tell  him  bis 
name.    The  minstrel  took  up  his  place  be* 
neath  one  of  the  grated  windows,  and  began 
to  sing  a  song  in  French,  which  he  and  the 
king  had  at  one  time  composed  together. 
Richard  started  when  the  familiar  tones  fell 
upon  his  ear,  and  recognized  Blondell's  voice. 
He  immediately  took  up  the  strain,  and  sang 
the  remaining  half.    By  that  token  Blondell 
knew  it  was  the  king,  and  returning  to  Eng- 
land discovered  to  the  barons  where  their 
master  was   imprisoned.    In    the    reign  of 
Richard  IL  a  court  of  minstrels  was  estab- 
lished, which  obtained  a  charter,  had  power 
to  enact  laws,  and  every  year  elected  a  king 
to  preside  over  them.    By  the  time  of  Elis- 
abeth the  craft  had  fallen  into  disrepute,  the 
minstrel  was  pro&nely  classed  with  "  rogues, 
vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,"  and  seems 
to  have  been  better  acquainted  with  the  staff 
of  the  constable,  than  with  the  tables  of  the 
rich  or  the  favor  of  princes.    Although  more 
the  borne  of  minstrelsy  Uvuk 
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England,  we  have  but  little  information  rela- 
tiye  to  the  worldly  prosperity  of  the  min- 
Btrels  in  Scotland.  Celtic  bards,  we  know, 
frequently  left  their  mountains  and  wandered 
through  the  Lowlands  singing  their  wild 
songs,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Borders 
were  passionately  fond  of  listening  to  strains 
in  which  the  struggles  of  clans  and  the  forays 
into  England  were  celebrated.  Some  provi- 
aion  appears  to  have  been  made  for  poets  or 
musicians  among  the  Celtic  tribes;  a  piper 
seems  to  have  been  as  indispensable  to  a 
highland  chieftain  as  a  claymore  or  eagle's 
feather ;  and  a  portion  of  the  land  of  the 
tribe,  called  the  "piper's  croft,"  was  set 
apart  for  the  support  of  that  important  indi- 
vidual. In  the  Lowlands  the  poets  seem  to 
have  found  few  royal  favors.  Dunbar  and 
Sir  David  Lindsay  resided  at  court,  and  al- 
though the  first  was  sometimes  attached  to 
the  train  of  a  noble  when  he  visited  France 
on  an  embassy  of  state,  and  the  second  was 
honored  by  bearing  a  young  prince  on  his 
back,  he  meanwhile  romping  about  on  all- 
fours,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  lived  in  the 
most  flourishing  condition.  A  considerable 
portion,  of  their  poetry  is  of  the  beggmg- 
letter  species.  If  wit  and  eloquence  had 
had  power  to  charm  coin  from  the  pocket  of 
the  kyig,  theirs  had  been  better  supplied. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  poets  were  the 
most  troublesome  duns  of  the  Jameses,  else 
the  unfortunate  monarchs  must  have  fre- 
quently been  at  the  ends  of  their  royal  wits. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  however,  that  a 
line  of  kings,  of  lineage  unexceptionable  and 
most  irreproachable  blood,  some  of  whom 
were  occasionally  hard-pushed  in  the  matter 
of  silk  stockings,  could  afford  to  be  gene- 
rous to  singing  men  and  singing  women,  to 
poets,  jesters,  and  buffoons. 

But  it  was  not  from  the  court  poets  that 
the  ballads  sprung.    They  grew  up  over  the 
country    like    wildflowers.      Their    authors 
were  most  probably    part    minstrels,    part 
gaberlunzies,  who  wandered  about  the  king- 
dom,- dwelling  often  "  under  the  canopy  with 
.  the  choughs  and  crows,"  haunting  fairs,  mar- 
kets, and  all  assemblies  of  people,  and  when 
fortunate  enough  to  procure  a  supper  and  a 
TiCouch  of  straw,  paying  their  lawing  with  a 
song,  and  then  forward  on  the  morrow ;  and 
«    often,  doubtless,  we  should  find  the  minstrel 
'  ^equipped  in  the  steel  jacket  of  the  most- 
^trooper,  urging  a  dxoTe  of  floundering  and 


terrified  cattle  before  him  from  Cumberland 
on  a  moonless  night,  with  many  a  prick  of 
lance  and  a  great  superfluity  of  curses. 
Many  of  the  border  ballads  are  so  real  and 
life-like,  so  full  of  character  and  humor,  that 
we  feel  the  singer  had  himself  wielded  a 
sword  in  the  combat,  or  ridden  into  Kngland 
to  lift  a  prey.  The  form  of  this  kind  of 
poetry  is  of  course  necessitated  by  the  cn^ 
cumstances  of  the  minstrel  and  his  audience. 
They  were  meant  to  be  sung  on  public  occa- 
sions to  the  harp  or  some  other  musical  in- 
strument, and  in  order  to  produce  eflTect  and 
sustain  interest,  some  exploit  must  be  tiie 
theme  which  flashed  out  far  above  oonunni- 
raid  and  the  skirmish  of  rival  clans— -aome 
surpassing  tragedy  which  steeped  a  whole 
countr}'-side  in  tears.  The  story  claimed, 
too,  to  be  told  in  the  most  direct  and  natu- 
ral manner,  and  the  lighter  poetic  gracea 
ornaments  and  effloresences,  precioua  and 
delightful  enough  in  a  calmer  hour — ^were 
scared  away  by  the  fury  of  the  minstrel's 
hand  and  voice.  These  compositiona— and 
some  of  them  are  very  ancient — ^were  nd 
till  a  comparatively  recent  period,  prescrted 
by  printing;  living,  therefore,  on  the  lips 
and  in  the  memories  of  several  generatSons, 
and  sung  extensively  over  a  country  where, 
even  at  the  present  day,  every  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  you  come  upon  a  dialect  locally 
peculiar,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  process 
of  time  they  underwent  considerable  ihodifi- 
cations ;  that  we  frequently  find  half-a-doaen 
versions  of  the  same  story,  and  several  atan* 
zas  of  one  ballad  imbedded  in  the  very  heart 
of  another.  When  a  minstrel  met  a  brother 
of  the  craft,  they  would  in  all  probability  ex- 
hibit their « stock  in  trade,  and  both  thereby 
acquire  fresh  materials.  The  meeting  oTer, 
and  reciting  his  novelties  in  distant  parts  of 
the  country,  if  memory  failed,  the  singer 
who  could  not  afford  to  pause  in  his  strain 
would  hardly  hesitate  to  thrust  into  the  hia- 
tus any  set  of  stanzas  which,  without  outrage 
to  the  proprieties  of  the  story,  carried  along 
with  it  the  feelings  of  his  audience.  In 
these  compositions  there  are  great  similari- 
ties  of  incident  and  feeling.  One  thing  at 
least  never  fails  the  reader ;  when  two  lovera 
die  they  are  of  course  buried  together,  and 
out  of  the  grave  of  one  there  springs  a  rose, 
and  out  of  the  grave  of  the  other  a  briar; 
which  rapidly  growing,  contrive  as  a  sort  of 
poetical  justice  and  eompenaation  ki  thieir 
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ernel  fate,  to  interlace  and  marry  their 
branches  aboye  the  spire  of  the  church — a 
spectacle  which,  however  it  might  astonish 
people  now-a-days,  seems  to  have  had  the 
most  touching  associations  for  the  grim 
moss-trooper  and  the  lawless  reiyer  of  the 
marches.  None  of  these  ballads  can  be 
looked  upon  as  the  work  of  a  single  author. 
Their  present  form  is  the  work  of  genera- 
tions. For  centuries  the  floating  legendary 
miaterial  was  reshaped,  added  to  and  altered, 
by  the  changing  spirit  and  emotion  of  man. 
Bude  and  formless,  they  are  touching  and 
Tenerable  as  some  ruin  on  the  waste,  the 
names  of  whose  builders  are  unknown; 
whose  towers  and  walls,  although  not  erected 
in  accordance  with  the  lights  of  modem  ar- 
chitecture, affect  the  spirit,  and  fire  the  im- 
agination far  more^than  nobler  and  more  re- 
cent piles ;  for  its  chambers,  now  roofless  to 
the  day,  were  ages  ago  tenanted  by  life  and 
death,  joy  and  sorrow,  for  its  walls  have  been 
worn  and  rounded  by  time,  its  stones  chan- 
nelled and  fretted  by  the  fierce  tears  of  win- 
ter rains;  on  broken  arch  and  battlement 
every  April  for  centuries  has  kindled  a  light 
of  desert  flow«rs,  and  it  stands  muffled  in 
ivy,  bearded  with  moss,  and  stained  with 
lichens,  crimson,  golden  and  green,  by  the 
suns  of  forgotten  summers.  We  are  told  to 
imitate  this,  but  who  can  recal  the  strong 
arms  and  rude  hearts  that  piled  huge  stone 
on  stone  ?  Who  can  simulate  the  hallowing 
of  time  ?  Who  can  create  us  a  ruin  to^ay 
with  the  weather-wear  and  lichens  of  five  cen- 
turies upon  it  ? 

The  Scottish  Ballads  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes.  1.  Those  poems  founded  on 
historical  events,  private  tragedies,  and  the 
fiury  mythology.  2.  Those  which  more  spe- 
cially pertain  to  the  Borders,  and  relate  the 
sturt  and  strife,  the  wild  revenges,  the  ex- 
ploits, skirmishes,  and  cattle-lifting  expeditions 
of  the  marchmen.  The  first  contains  much 
of  the  finest  poetry,  and  the  deepest  pathos. 
Those  of  the  second  attend  closely  to  the 
business  in  hand,  are  rude  and  bustling,  and 
are  frequently  enlivened  by  flashes  of  savage 
humor.  In  every  stanza  you  seem  to  hear 
the  clatter  of  hoofs,  and  the  rattle  of  steel 
jackets.  Both  are  valuable,  as  throwing 
light  on  a  condition  of  man  which  can  never 
jfcnr  in  these  islands;  as  exhibiting  in  a 
niiighty  mirror,  pictures  of  a  strong,  passion- 
ate, turbulent  time^. ,,  Nowhere  is  the,  leader 
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more  impressed,  not  even  on  the  page  of 
Shakspeare  himself,  with  the  reality  of  the 
scenes  and  the  men  and  women.  Yet  widi 
all  this  naturalness,  it  is  difficult  for  the 
reader  of  to-day,  with  his  complex  environ- 
ments and  difference  of  training,  to  imagine 
himself  so  actuated,  so  subdued  by  fears,  so 
stormed  along  by  passion.  In  reading  these 
compositions,  we  see  what  we  have  gtdned 
and  lost  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries, 
what  new  elements  have  entered  into  human 
life,  what  more  of  awfulness  or  frivolity,  of 
truth  or  fidsehood ;  we  discover  the  old  sea- 
margins  of  right  and  wrong,  and  compare 
them  with  the  point  the  tide  reaches  to-day. 
All  that  far-off,  lawless,  and  generous  life  is 
imroofed  to  us  in  these  Ballads ;  we  wander 
amongst  the  relics  of  a  past  society  as  we 
would  amongst  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  We 
see  the  domestic  economy  of  the  houses  of 
our  ancestors ;  everything  is  left  there  for  our 
inspection.  We  take  up  a  household  imple- 
ment and  examine  its  material  and  shape. 
The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  reader  of 
the  Ballads  is  their  direct  and  impulsive  life. 
There  is  nothing  cloaked  or  concealed.  You 
look  through  the  iron  corslet  of  the  marau- 
der, and  see  the  fierce  heart  heave  beneath. 
None  of  tiie  heroes  ever  seem  to  feel  that 
hesitancy  and  palsy  of  action  which  arises 
from  the  clash  of  complex  and  opposing  mo- 
tives. At  once  the  mailed  hand  executes 
the  impulse  of  the  hot  heart.  There  seem 
to  have  been  no  dissimulators  in  those  days 
If  a  man  is  a  scoundrel,  he  speaks  and  acts 
as  if  he  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  and 
aware,  too,  that  the  whole  world  knew  it  as 
well  as  himself.  If  a  man  is  wronged  by 
another,  he  runs  him  through  the  body  with 
his  sword,  or  cleaves  him  to  the  chin  with  his 
pole-axe,  and  then  flees,  pursued  day  and 
night,  awake  and  asleep,  in  town  and  wilder- 
ness by  a  bloody  ghost.  If  two  lovers  meet 
in  the  greenwood,  they  forget  church  and 
holy  priest,  and  in  course  of  time  the  heron 
is  startled  from  his  solitary  haunt,  and  shame 
and  despair  are  at  rest  beneath  the  long 
weeds  of  the  pool,  and  a  ghost  with  dripping 
hair  glides  into  the  chamber,  and  with  hand 
of  ice  awakes  the  horrified  betrayer  from  his 
first  sleep  on  his  bridal  night  And  these 
men  had  their  rude  reverences  and  devotions, 
terrors  of  the  solitary  mountain-top  and  the 
moonless  waste,  wandering  fires  of  the  mo- 
iaas»  ipirita  of  ^  fWpUflft  ftream :  Bdoxn^  o' 
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Oordon,  who  burned  «  modier  and  her  chil- 
dren in  their  own  tower  with  laoghter  and 
mockery  aa  if  agony  were  a  jest,  would  ere 
lught  mutter  an  Atc  to  Mary  Mother,  and 
cro88  himself  as  devontly  as  ever  a  saint  in 
the  calendar;  and  the  moss-trooper  who 
could  impale  an  infant  on  his  spear  point, 
would  shiver  at  an  omen  which  a  schoolboy 
laughs  at.  These  people  were  not  afflicted 
with  the  maladies  of  hair-splitting  and  nice 
disdnctions.  A  character  like  Hamlet's, 
where  doubt  balances  resolve,  and  thought 
action,  was  impossible  in  these  straight-for- 
ward days ;  perhaps  quite  as  well  for  Ham- 
let. Before  he  could  have  made  up  his  mind 
how  to  act  under  the  circumstances,  the 
sweep  of  a  sword-blade  would  have  solved 
that,  and  every  other  problem,  for  him  for 
ever.  Public  opinion  had  not  come  into  their 
world  to  make  men  walk  gingerly  as  if  upon 
knives,  to  add  hypocrisy  to  vice,  to  rub  the 
fine  bloom  off  goodness,  and  to  make  aj^aux 
pas  worse  than  a  crime.  The  wild  eyes  of 
passion,  on  whatever  message  she  is  bent, 
whether  to  kill  or  save,  are  seldom  turned  in 
the  direction  of  the  Decalogue.  The  full 
heart  is  its  own  law,  its  fluctuations  its  only 
creed,  and  describing  these  men  and  women, 
singing  their  tragedies,  the  ballad-monger 
frequently,  in  utter  innocence  and  uncon- 
sciousness, and  in  words  simple  as  the  babble 
of  childhood,  goes  to  the  inmost  core  of  the 
matter  like  the  inevitable  arrow  of  a  William 
Tell,  and  the  tears  are  on  our  cheeks  before 
we  arc  aware.  This  is  an  art  which  the 
world  has  lost,  and  which  cannot  be  recovered 
until  centuries  are  cancelled,  and  knights  are 
again  pricking  through  the  greenwood,  ladies 
sitting  among  the  roses  of  their  bower-win- 
dows, and  minstrels  wandering  through  the 
country  harp  in  hand.  Society  is  migratory, 
settling  age  after  age  in  different  districts, 
with  changing  abodes  and  occupations ;  and 
wherever  she  dwells,  whether  in  the  hut  of 
the  trapper,  or  in  the  glittering  capitals  of 
civilization,  Poetry  must  attend,  and  take  de- 
Kght  in  representing  the  life  which  lies  around 
the  loghouse  or  the  palace. 

The  literary  merit  of  many  of  these  Ballads 
is  great ;  in  the  majority,  the  smger  is  in  ut- 
ter abeyance,  and  the  subject  is  all  in  all. 
There  is  no  straining  and  eflbrt,  no  artifices 
■re  employed  to  fiUip  the  dulled  sfurit  of  the 
reader;  no  impertiiient  omamenti  dbtraot 
the  attcntei  frdoi  Ae  ^oibj  or  the  woe. 
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Their  authors  were  not  literary  men,  and 
there  was  no  existing  literatdre  by  wbidi 
their  efforts  were  measured.  Originality  was 
not  expected  of  them,  and  they  were  eooae- 
quently  never  tempted  to  cail  gnuupmrpiet 
to  avoid  the  imputation  of  plagiariamy  tome 
former  writer  having  called  it  green.  There 
were  no  critics  to  show  up  their  failinga  aiid 
shortcomings,  or  to  parade  their  good  thiiy 

— perhaps  a  line  and  a  half  in  length In 

italics,  as  the  manner  of  some  la.  It  may 
fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  preeent  time  m 
fkvorable  to  the  production  of  poetry  ef  a 
high  class;  not,  as  is  commonly  aappoaed, 
that  there  is  anything  necessarily  unpoetieal 
in  the  artificial  state  of  society,  in  the  eternal 
struggle  and  roar  of  labor,  in  the  shifting  of 
the  points  of  interest  from  green  fielda  and 
meadows,  and  the  sweet  goings  on  of  pat- 
toral  hfe,  to  the  joys,  crimes,  and  tragedfos 
of  men  congregated  in  thousands  beneath  the 
smoke  of  mighty  towns,  but  mainly  from  the 
greatness  of  existing  literature,  Uie  preva- 
lence of  criticism,  and  its  immediate  appli- 
cation to  literary  productions.  In  1824  we 
find  Goethe  expressing  himself  in  the  follow^ 
ing  terms  to  Eckermann  :— ^  And  how  could 
one  get  courage  only  to  put  pen  to  paper, 
if  one  were  conscious  in  an  earnest  wp" 
predating  spirit,  that  such  unfathomable  and 
unattainable  excellencies  (as  Shakapeare's 
writings)  were  already  in  existence !  .  .  . 
It  fared  better  with  me  fifty  years  ago  in  my 
own  dear  Germany.  I  could  soon  come  to 
an  end  with  all. that  then  existed;  it  could 
not  long  awe  me  or  occupy  my  attention.  I 
soon  left  behind  me  German  literature  and 
the  study  of  it,  and  turned  my  thoughta  to 
life  and  to  production.  So  on  and  on  I  went 
in  my  own  natural  development,  and  on  and 
on  I  fashioned  the  productions  of  epoch  after 
epoch.  And  at  every  step  of  life  and  devel- 
opment my  standard  of  excellence  was  not 
much  higher  than  what  at  such  step  I  was 
able  to  attain.  But  had  I  been  bom  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  had  all  those  numerous  master- 
pieces been  brought  before  me,  in  all  their 
power  at  my  first  dawn  of  youthful  conscioua- 
ness,  they  would  have  overpowered  me,  and 
I  should  not  have  known  what  to  do.  I 
could  not  have  gone  on  with  such  fresh  light- 
heartedness,  but  should  have  had  to  bethink 
myself,  and  look  about  for  a  long  time  to  find 
some  new  outlet*  Itisthiaaedung  a<*new 
outlet  Ibr  one^  aelft**  whioh  ie  the  eauie  of 
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nearly  all  the  vices  of  contemporary  litera- 
tiire--of  poetry  especially.  On  it  may  be 
charged  the  strain  and  glitter,  the  forced  and 
perverse  origiriality,  and  the  extraordinary 
innovations  in  rhythm  and  measure  of  which 
so  much  is  heard,  both  in  the  way  of  ap- 
p&use  and  condemnation.  The  primal  emo- 
tions of  humanity  have  been  so  fully  sung  in 
England  during  the  last  two  hundred  years, 
that  a  poet  of  the  present  period,  unless  he 
is  swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  feeling,  or  is 
bold  enough — ^which  he  is  perfectly  justified 
in  being — ^to  look  upon  every  situation  of  life, 
whether  expressed  before  or  not,  as  merely 
poetic  material,  and  to  use  it  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, color  it  by  his  own  mind,  shape  it  by 
his  own  emotion, — ^is  tempted,  wheiv  he  re- 
members in  a  former  writer  some  consum- 
mate expres^on  of  an  idea,  indispensable  to 
the  sequence  and  stream  of  emotion,  to  di- 
verge from  the  direct  path,  and  to  attest  his 
originality  by  becoming  unintelligible  or  tm- 
natural.  It  is  required  of  every  builder  that 
he  should  erect  a  house  new  and  well-pro- 
portioned ;  it  is  not  required  that  he  should, 
with  his  own  hands,  have  baked  every  brick 
employed  in  the  edifice.  The  existing  sys- 
tem of  criticiiftn,  and  the  greatness  and  ftil- 
ness  of  literature,  are  in  many  respects  inju- 
rious to  poetical  writers.  An  author's  first 
book  is  generally  written  con  amore  and  for 
himself;  ci;^tic  and  reader  are  forgotten  in  the 
heat  and  delight  of  the  task ;  but  after  he 
has  run  the  gaimtlet  of  dailies,  weeklies 
monthlies,  and  quarterlies,  he  becomes  more 
conscious  and  less  single-hearted.  He  writes 
with  one  eye  to  his  subject,  and  the  other  to 
what  the  reviewers  will  say  of  him.  He  is 
more  careful  of  the  expression  than  of  the 
thought  He  desires  to  dazde  and  astonish. 
He  is  no  longer  an  inspired  singer  uttering 
words  of  fire ;  he  is  a  lapidary  coldly  polish- 
ing a  gem.  The  condition  of  the  modem 
author  resembles  that  of  the  flying-fish ;  if  it 
seeks  the  air  to  escape  its  water  fbes,  pounce 
come  the  gulls  upon  it.  If  he  writes  quietly  he 
is  common-place,  if  strikingly,  he  is  a  sky- 
rocket with  a  noisy  rush  to  heaven,  a  bril- 
liant burst  and  shower  of  falling  splendors, 
and  then  utter  darkness  and  oblivion.  He 
must  either  be  craiy  or  dulL  Under  which 
king,  Bezonian,  speak  or  die!  Most  men 
prefer  the  former.  The  ballad-writere  living 
under  diflerent  circumstances  were  of  course 
untouched  by  Umm  pacnliw  tag>ptati«M,  nor 


had  they  to  ftoe  the  ^>eetarei  and  questibna 
which  centuries  of  Vih  and  speculation  have 
since  started.  They  had  simpler  hearts  and 
lived  in  simpler  times.  They  sang  to  rude 
and  uncultured  men ;  their  task  was  to  touch* 
their  spirits  and  evoke  their  sympathies,  and 
from  their  peculiar  environments  and  train- 
ing, they  eidiibit  an  artlessness  and  simplicity 
which  becomes  at  times  the  very  perfection 
of  style,  and  which — whatever  other  merits 
modem  singers  may  possess,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  appear  in  anything  like  the  same 
degree  in  an  artificial  and' fastidious  age.  In 
pathos  they  are  supreme.  Nothing  can  be 
placed  beside  them.  It  is  so  direct  and  sxift- 
ple,  and  goes  so  to  the  heart  There  is  an 
element  of  helplessness  in  it  which  is  over- 
powering. It  is  piteous  as  the  complaint  of 
a  little  child. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  said  long  ago  that  the 
ballad  of  Chevy-Chase,  although  V  sung  but 
by  some  bUnde  crowder,**  stirred  his  blood 
»  more  than  a  trumpet."  The  publication  of 
Bishop  Percy's  ^  Reliques,"  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  was  the  salvation  of  English 
poetry.  The  world  was  weary  of  the  muse- 
ums of  Darwin  and  Hayley,  with  their  wax 
flgiu'es  arrayed  in  dresses  stiff  with  embroid*- 
ery  and  gold ; — pretty  enough  to  look  on  as 
curiosities  in  their  gorgeous  apparel,  but  with 
never  a  fiash  in  their  glassy  eyes,  never  a 
throb  beneath  their  costly  clothes.  In  the 
''Reliques"  had  returned  tenderness,  and 
nature,  and  passion.  The  voices  of  men  and 
women  were  again  heard  in  gladness  and 
grief,  the  globed  dews  were'  lying  thick  on 
the  purple  moors,  the  wind  was  blowing 
stJCOng  and  fresh,  curling  the  faces  of  the 
streams,  and  bringing  odors  from  the  forests. 
The  rivers  of  poetry  had  been  ftoten  up,  but 
the  spring  had  come  and  loosened  their  icy 
chains,  and  they  flowed,  forth  again  exulting 
and  abounding. 

Coleridge  has  praised  the  **  grand  old  bal- 
lad of  Sir  Patrick  Spens."  Being  familiar 
to  most  readers,  it  need  not  now  be  quoted 
at  length.  Passing,  however,  such  graphic 
touches  of  description  as — 

"  I  saw  the  new  moon  late  yestreen, 
Wi'  the  aold  moon  in  her  ann ; 
or — 

"  He  hadna  sailed  a  league,  a  league, 
A  leaffue.  but  barely  three ; 
When  tte  lift  grew  dark,  and  the  wind  blew 
kwd, 
4Bd  god  J  fD0m  tba  «f«» 
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attention  ma;  be  drawn  to  Us  magnificent 

clow — 

"  O  lane,  Iwig  may  tha  ladjei  sit 

Wi  their  fans  into  their  hand  ; 
'  Before  the;  lee  Sir  Patridc  Spans, 

Cotoe  Bailing  to  the  itrand. 
"  And  \anf^,  lanf>  may'Lhe  mudena  Bit 

Wi'  their  ffowd  Icames  in  their  hair; 
A  waitinf;  for  their  ajn  dear  Iotbb, 

For  them  thej'l  Beenae  mair.    . 
"  0  forty  railei  off  Aberdour, 

'Tis  forty  fitlhom  deep ; 
And  there  liei  gade  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 

Wi'  the  Scot!  lords  at  his  feet." 
Whoever  he  wa«,  thenameleaa  and  forgotten 
author  of  thia  old  song  waa  a  poet,  and  a 
peat  one  too. 

The  ballad  of  Fair  Helen  ia  well  known, 
and  the  atory  is  aimple.  Helm,  a  lady  of 
^et  beauty  had  two  lovere,  one  of  whom 
waa  preferred,  bat  ibeir  paation  being  dia- 
pleaaing  to  her  famil]',  they  were  obliged  to 
meet  in  lecret.  During  one  of  theae  inter- 
Tiewi  the  ditcarded  auilor  appeared  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  stream,  and  in  a  fit  of 
jealous  rage,  lerelled  hii  carabine  at  his 
livaL  Helen  sprang  before  her  lover  to 
shield  him  and  received  the  bulleL  The  fol- 
lowing song  is  supposed  to  be  lung  by  the 
bereaved  man  over  her  grave : — 
"  I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies. 
NiKht  and  day  on  me  >he  crias ; 
O  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies. 

On  fair  Kirkconnell  Lee  I 


"  0  think  ni 
When  my  li 


On  tair  IQrkconnell  Lee : 
"  I  lighted  doon  ray  sword  to  draw, 
I  hacked  him  in  pieces  ema', 
I  hacked  bitn  in  piece*  sma'. 
For  her  sake  that  died  for  me. 
"  I  wish  my  grave  were  growing  gteen, 
A  windiogibeet  drawn  ower  my  een. 
And  I  in  Helen's  arms  lying 
On  fair  Kirkconnell  Lee." 
The  reader  will  note  the  curiously  inter- 
mingled ferodty  and  patbos  of  thaw  veraea ; 
die  lament  iritb  which  they  open ;  the  grim 
aatiabotion  with  which  he  neoimta  Ui  pro- 
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gress  down  the  nver,  his  fiw  being  Us 
"  guide,"  repeated  as  if  Oat  gave  an  ad£- 
tionat  rest  and  flavor  to  his  lerenget  the 
ternble  re-dnplication,  . 

"  I  backed  him  in  piece*  sma', 
1  hacked  hun  in  pieces  sma' ;  "  ^ 

in  which  he  lingers  over,  and  is  loath  to  leavs 
the  savage  aweetnesa  of  the  memory,  HlBng 
him  again  and  again  in  imaginatioii,  lliat 
done,  he  ia  weak  aa  tears, — how  deeoUte  and 
bopelesa  is  the  music, 
"  I  wish  my  grave  were  growing  grean, 
A  winding  sheet  drawn  ower  my  eea. 
His  vengeance  is  sated.  The  fiery  thirst 
which  kept  him  alive,  and  all  loo  etgm  for 
sleep,  ia^abundantly  slaked.  There  is  noth- 
ing now  to  live  for  on  earth.  Blind  him, 
therefore,  with  a  winding-aheet,  shut  out  tha 
world  from  him  with  its  peaceful  folds,  and 
lay  bim  side  by  side  with  Helen  in  the  grnv, 
A  dreadful  acene  is  described  in  the  ballad 
entitled,  "  Edam  6'  Glordon."  Thia  manttF 
der  clatters  up  to  the  house  of  Rodea  with  i 
band  of  ruffians  at  his  heels,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  lord,  demands  that  the  ladf 
should  deliver  up  to  him  the  keya  of  tha 
castle.  She  refuses,  and  the  freebootv 
orders  the  house  to  be  burned.  Tha  poor 
mother  ia  standing  at  one  of  the  windows 
with  her  children,  girt  with  climbing  and  qini<- 
ering  fires,  and  rolled  in  volumes  of  I'Ti^fciw 
smc^e,  and  reproaches  one  of  her  aerrants 
whom  she  discoTers  buay  among  the  yellii^ 
fiends  outside. 
'  Wae  worth,  wae  worth  ve,  Jock  my  man, 

I  paid  ye  weel  yonr  fee ; 
Why  pn'  ye  ont  the  gronnd-wa  ttane 
Lets  in  the  reek  to  me ! 
'  And  ein  wae  worth  ye,  Jock,  my  man, 
I  paid  yeweelyour  hire; 
Why  pu'  je  oat  the  gronnd-wa  stane 
To  me  lets  ui  the  fire  ? 
'  Te  paid  mc  weel,  my  hire  lady, 
Ve  pud  me  weel  my  fee,  * 

Bnt  now  I'm  Gdom  o  Gordon's  man 
Uaun  cither  do  or  dee. 
'  O  then  bespeik  her  little  son. 
Sale  on  the  narae's  knee : 
Sara,  '  Hither  dear,  gi'  ower  this  hoote 
For  the  reek  It  amithers  me.' 
' '  I  wad  gie  a'  my  gowd,  my  child, 
Sae  wald  I  a'  my  fee, 
For  ane  blast  o'  the  western  wind 
To  btaw  the  reek  from  thee.' 
'  0,  then  bespaik  her  dochter  dear. 

She  was  baith  Jimp  and  sma', 
'  O,  row  ma  in  a  pair  o'  sheets 
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JTiey  low'il  her  oi    . 
Bnt  on  the  point  o'  Qordoo'i  ■pear 
She  got  &  deidly  &'. 
"  0  bonnie  bonnio  was  her  month. 
And  cherry  were  her  cheeks; 
And  deu-  clear  wu  her  yellow  hair. 
Front  which  the  red  bluid  dre«p». 
"Then  m'  hi*  ipear  ha  tnmedhar  owtr, 

0  gin  her  face  was  wao  I 

He  said,  '  Ye  are  the  first  thai  air 

1  wished  alive  agaia.' 

"He  turned  her  ower  and  ower  tgiia, 
O  i^n  her  skin  wu  while  I 

'I  might  hae  spsredthat  bonnie  face. 
To  hae  been  eome  man'*  delight. 
'"Boak  and  bonn  mv  meny  men  a'. 
For  ill  dooms  I  do  giiess ; 

I  canna  luik  on  that  bonnie  face 
As  it  lies  OQ  the  grass.' " 
The  wriler  of  "Edom  o'  OordoD"  bad  no 
theories  of  art.  He  uttered  only  what  he 
WW  and  felt ;  but  what  words  could  add  to 
tliBl  picture  of  the  burning  tower,  the  un- 
utterable sigh  of  the  mother  for  "  ane  blast  o' 
the  western  wind,"  and  the  mute  reproach  of 
the  bee  on  the  gTtt§,  more  terrible  to  the 
marauder  than  the  gleam  of  hostile  spean. 

There  is  an  expression  of  misery  in  these 
Ballads  which  appears  frequently  in  Scottish 
aong,  and  is  in  some  degree  peculiar  to  the 
nompositiona  of  the  nation.  It  is  a  ghost 
which  rises  out  of  the  ashes  of  patsion;  the 
despair  of  that  love, — caused  by  stroke  of 
death  or  heortlessness  of  man, — which  knew 
neither  pride  of  birth,  nor  riches,  nor  shame, 
nor  death,  which  waa  conscious  only  of  itself, 
blind  to  CTerything  Mi>e  its  own  rapture  and 
Its  own  joy;  a  mental  state,  not  grief;  not 
pain,  but  rather  a  dull  stupor  of  misery, 
which  would  welcome  sharp  pain  itself  aa  a 
relief  firom  its  own  bewilderment,  which  turns 
ptsaioaately  to  death,  and  bugs  obliriou  like 
a  lover.  The  heart  has  crowded  all  on  one 
throw  of  the  dice :  that  lost,  the  fb^etfubesa 
of  the  grave,  and  a  quiet  coverlet  of  waving 
grass  is  all  that  even  Hope  desirei. 

In  Ifi29,  James  V.  made  an  expedition  to 
the  borders,  and  executed  many  of  the  &ee- 
booten.  One  of  those  who  suffered  was 
Cockburn  of  Henderland.  He  was  hanged 
by  command  of  the  king  over  the  gateway  or 
Us  own  tower.  The  following  verses  teem  to 
have  been  composed  by  his  wife : — 
"Be  slew  my  knight  to  me  sac  dear. 

He  slew  my  knit^ht  and  jHiio'd  his  gear : 

My  KTvanls  all  for  life  did  flee, 


"  I  sewed  his  abeet,  maUng  my  mane ; 

I  watched  the  corpse  myself  atane; 

I  watched  his  body  night  and  day. 

No  living  creature  came  that  way. 
"  I  took  his  body  on  my  back, 

And  whiles  I  gaed  and  while*  1  sat ; 

I  digg'd  a  grave  and  laid  him  in, 

And  happM  *  him  with  the  tod  so  green. 
"Bat  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  sair, 

When  I  laid  the  monl'  on  his  yellow  hair; 

0  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  wae. 
When  I  turned  about  away  to  gae." 

Does  the  reader  remember  anything  half  so 
touching  as  that  woman's  lonely  vigil  by  the 
dead,  in  a  solitude  where  no  creature  came,  or 
ber  progress  to  some  secret  pUce,  carrying 
the  body  of  hei  lord,  sitting  down  weary  with 
the  burden,  and  then  up  and  strugglhig  on 
again  P  There  is  in  the  verses  no  tumult,  no 
complaint,  no  wild  wringing  of  sorrowful 
bands,  no  frenried  appeal  to  the  pitiless 
heaven  that  saw  the  deed  and  made  no  sign, 
A  broken  heart  indulges  in  neither  trope  nor 
metaphor  t  the  liagtiage  is  simple  aa  a  child's, 
the  eireumstances  are  related  without  any 
passion  or  excitement.  All  lesser  feelings 
are  lost  and  swallowed  up  in  utter  desolatioB 
and  woe. 

There  is  an  old  song,  publiihed  by  Dr. 
Percy  in  his  Reliquea,  which  illustrates  the 
hopeless  pathos  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made.  The  oircumstances  of  the  tragedy  are 
unknown.  All  that  has  come  down  to  us  is 
the  following  strain  of  moumfiil  music; — 
"  0  waly  waly  up  the  bank, 

And  waly  waly  down  the  brae. 

And  waly  waly  yon  bum  side, 
Where  I  and  my  love  wer  wont  to  gae. 

1  leant  my  back  unto  an  aik, 

I  thoonit  it  was  a  trusty  tree. 

But  first  It  bowed  and  svne  it  brak, 

6ae  my  true  love  did  lechtlj  me. 

"O  waly  waly  gin  tore  be  bonny 

A  little  time  while  it  is  new ; 

But  when  It's  anld  it  waxeih  csnld. 

And  fades  awaj  like  momine  dew. 
O  wherefore  shootd  I  bunk  my  ncad  ? 

Or  wherefore  should  I  kamo  my  hair  t 
For  my  true  love  has  me  fori<ook, 

Aud  says  he'll  never  lo'e  me  mair. 
•  Can  the  En(tl[>h  reider  cslrh  the  strange  ten- 
dsmeu  and  pathos  of  the  word  tmpprdt  It  is  on* 
of  the  dasrett  lo  s  Scottiifa  ear,  recilling  inhncv 
and  the  thousand  inilancej  of  the  love  of  a  mnlher^ 
heart,  and  Ih*  nnwtsried  care  of  ■  mother's  hand. 
The  red-breast  Jufipuf  ih*  dead  bodies  of  Ihe  Babes 
Wood  with  leave*.  Hspped  is  the  nonm 
expressing  the  csre  wllh  wblob 
toe  iMa-cioiDes  are  laid  opon  the  little  forms,  atwl 
carefullj  tucked  in  abosl  the  inuud  sleeping 
cheeks.  What  an  expression  It  gives  in  the  verses 
quoted  above  to  the  bnrden  and  aiRiny  of  fimdne**, 

all  waited  and  lavished  an  ""'■*-'i'"|[  olv  I 
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"Now  Arthur-Seat  shall  be  nnr  bed. 
The  sheets  shall  ne'er  be  (yled  bj  me ; 

Saint  Anton's  well  shall  be  my  drink. 
Since  my  tme  love  has  forsaken  me. 

Marti'mas  wind,  when  wilt  thon  blaw. 
And  shake  the  green  leayes  aff  the  tree  * 

0  ^ntle  death  1  when  wilt  thon  com. 
For  of  my  life  I  am  wearie. 

"  'Tis  not  the  fh)st  that  fVeezes  foil. 

Nor  blawin^  snaw's  inclemende : 
'Tis  not  sic  canld  that  makes  me  cry. 

But  my  love's  heart  grown  canld  to  me. 
Whan  we  came  in  by  Qlasgowe  town. 

We  wore  a  comely  sight  to  see, 
Ky  love  was  cled  in  black  velvet, 

And  I  mysell  in  cramasie. 

"Bnt  had  I  wist  before  I  kist. 

That  love  had  been  sae  ill  to  win, 

1  had  lockt  my  heart  in  a  case  o'  gowd 
And  pinned  it  with  a  siller  pin. 

And  oh !  if  my  yonng  babe  were  bom. 

And  set  upon  the  nnrse's  knee, 
And  I  myseil  were  dead  and  gane. 

For  a  maid  again  Ise  never  be^" 

Bums  in  one  of  his  letters  quotes  the  follow- 
ing stanzas  from  an  old  ballad  he  had  picked 
up  among  the  country  people.  It  breathes 
the  same  hopeless  misery  as  those  already 
quoted,  and  pines  like  them  ibr  the  rest  of 
the  grave : — 

"  O  that  my  father  had  ne'er  on  me  smiled  I 
O  that  my  mother  had  ne'er  to  me  sung  1 
O  that  my  cradle  had  never  been  rocked  I 
Bat  that  I  had  died  when  I  was  yonng. 

"  0  that  the  grave  it  were  mj  bed ! 

My  blankets  wore  my  wmdine  sheet ! 
The  clocks  and  the  worms  my  Bed  fellows  a', 
And,  O,  sae  sonnd  as  I  should  sleep." 

"  What  a  sigh  was  there ! "  Bums  adds  j  "  I 
do  not  remember,  in  all  my  reading,  to  have 
met  with  anything  more  truly  the  language 
of  misery  than  the  exclamation  in  the  last 
line.  Misery  is  like  love ;  to  speak  its  lan- 
guage truly  the  author  must  have  felt  it." 

The  Ballads  relating  to  sprites,  foiries,  and 
other  supernatural  creatures,  are  not  many 
in  number,  but  are  mostly  of  great  poetic 
beauty.  From  these  oonipositiona  we  gain 
considerable  information  regarding  the  spirit- 
ual agents  in  which  the  mounted  robber  of 
the  marches  believed,  and  at  the  mention  of 
whose  name,  or  at  his  approach  to  the  dis- 
trict in  which  they  were  supposed  to  reside, 
he  piously  crossed  himself,  and  murmured  a 
prayer  to  Mary  Mother.  Perhaps,  owing  to 
the  desolate  aspect  of  the  scenery,  and  the 
•temer  character  of  the  people,  the  supersti* 
tions  of  Scotland  are  of  a  more  terrific  nature 
than  those  of  the  sister  kingdom.  The 
Seotch  have  no  Pnek  or  Robm  OoodleUoir. 
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The  tadtum  Brownie  ifbo  seta  the  hoaw  to* 
rights,  who  threshes  aa  much  com  in  a  mfjb 
night  as  six  husbandmen  could  accompBali  m 
a  summer  day,  and  forsakes  the  family  when 
he  is  insulted  by  any  offer  of  gift  or  remzd, 
is  the  most  kindly  disposed  to  human 
The  greater  proportion,  however,  of  the 
tures  of  popular  superstition  are  of  an 
canny  and  vindictive  disposition.  There  it 
the  restless  Will  o'  the  Wisp,  who  betn^a 
the  traveller  into  the  treacherous  bog  and 
deep  morass ;  the  Water  Kelpie,  who  haonti 
at  midnight  the  fords  of  swoUen  a1 
and  raises  shrieks  of  eldritch  laughter, 
horse  and  man  are  swept  away  by  the  onrrenC^ 
And  there  are  the  Fairies,  whose  mossy  ringi 
are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  hill  side,  and  whoi 
the  peasant  is  overtaken  on  the  lonely  moor 
by  these  phantom  riders  in  chase  of  a  phan- 
tom stag,  although  he  sees  nothing,  a  aoond 
of  horns  and  dogs  sweeps  past  him  on  the 
wind ;  and  on  Hallow-mass  eve,  when  they 
ride  forth  in  courtly  and  measured  proceanoi^ 
dim  shapes  are  visible  in  the  moonbeam,  and 
he  hears  the  trampling  of  innumerable  tiny 
hoofs,  and  the  music  of  their  bridle  belli. 
The  Fairies  are  a  kidnapping  people,  and 
have  acquired  great  dexterity  in  .their  arC; 
They  carry  off  young  children,  and  leaTe  a 
peevish  and  misshapen  elf  in  its  place ;  and 
persons  of  maturer  age,  if  they  happen  to 
sleep  within  the  rings  after  sunset,  are  pret^ 
certain  to  awake  in  Fairyland.  Many  a  child 
who  wandered  out  to  gather  berries  in  the 
wood,  and  who  was  sought  in  the  evening 
with  tears  and  a  broken  heart,  and  so  fhft 
next  day  and  the  next,  is  now  a  happy  page 
to  the  Fairy  Queen.  Many  a  man  who  never 
returned  from  his  distant  journey,  and  fiir 
whose  soul  mass  has  been  sung  and  prayeiv 
offered,  and  whose  wife,  who  thought  she 
never  could  have  forgotten  him,  sleeps  in  the 
bosom  of  another  husband,  is  at  this  moment 
stretched  in  one  of  the  sweet-smelling  valleye, 
and  basking  in  the  everlasting  sunshine  of 
that  Land  of  Dream,  wondering,  perhape, 
what  his  old  companions  are  about  on  the 
earth,  and  if  they  ever  think  of  him  now. 
Seek  not  to  return,  O  lost  one !  However 
unpleasant  to  believe,  the  world  wags  just  aa 
comfortably  aa  when  you  were  one  of  ita 
denizens.  The  chiur  you  sat  upon  is  filled. 
The  heart  that  loved  you  once,  has  changed 
its  allegiance  and  lovea  another  quite  aa 
fbndly  and  devotedlf •    The  goeita  have  tat 
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dowiii  every  seat  is  ooenpied;  there  ib  no 
nam  for  you  at  the  feast.  When  one  of 
these  lost  ones  wishes  to  return  to  earth  he 
inibrms  some  Mend  by  dream  that  he  has 
been  carried  away  by  the  "good  people,"  and 
points  out  the  method  in  which  his  release 
can  be  accomplished.  The  friend  thus  comr 
missioned  takes  his  station  oh  Hallow-mass 
eve  on  the  highway  along  which  the  Fairies 
are  to  pass.  Soon  the  cavalcade  is  heard 
approaching.  He  stands  forward  and  seizes 
a  rider  by  the  mantle,  and  claims  him  by 
name.  After  some  altercation  and  fierce 
struggles,  the  procession  sweeps  on  with 
Burmurs  of  discontent ;  a  hurried  trample 
of  innumerable  hoo&  and  clash  of  angry 
balls,  and  two  human  beings  are  standiug  on 
the  midnight  road.  In  the  ballad  of  **  Young 
Tamlane,''we  are  told  how  a  lady  rescued 
her  lover  in  this  manner  from  the  Fairies, 
and  we  are  also  admitted  behind  the  scenea 
and  learn  why  the  "good  people"  have  a 
ptnckant  for  the  children  of  human  parents. 
£If*land,  it  seems,  like  every  other  land,  has 
its  secret  history  and  its  own  annoyances*  It 
i^qiears,  then,  that  the  land  of  Fairy  must 
pay  tribute  to  Hell  once  every  seven  years, 
that  tribute  being  its  fattest  inhabitant. '  The 
Fairies  naturally  prefer  handing  over  to  the 
tander  mercies  of  the  Fiend  one  of  the  human 
mortals  whom  they  have  ensnared  rather  than 
one  of  their  own  race.  Young  Tamlane  it 
unhappily  inclined  to  obesity ;  in  fact  he  ia 
the  Jack  Fabtaff  of  Fairy  Land ;  and  aa  the 
•even  years  are  nearly  expired,  i^pd  the  time 
draws  near  when  Hell  must  recrive  ita  due, 
hit  sleek  and  well-to-do  condition  throws  him 
Into  a  state  of  considerable  trepidation.  He 
therefore  appears  to  his  iady-love  and  tella 
her  that  he  enjoys  exceedingly  the  pleasure  of 
£lf*land ;  indeed,  he  would  not  think  of  chang- 
ing his  i^dence  but  for  the  weighty  consider- 
ations dready  mentioned,  which  he  deaoribea 
with  considerable  wAvei^  and  paUios : 

"  Then  I  would  never  tire,  Janet, 

In  Elfiih  land  to  dwell, 
Bat  ayo,  at  every  seven  years. 

The  pay  the  teind  to  hell ; 
And  I  am  8«e  fat  and  fair  of  fleab, 

I  fiBar  'twUl  be  myiaU." 

He  adds  that  that  evening  is  HaHoweent 
the  evening  when  the  Fairies  would  ride 
abroad,  and  that  if  she  would  save  him,  she 
must  act  to-night  or  never.  She  aiks  how 
she  should  recognise  hhn  among  the  passing 
troops  of  ghostly  knights  and  imaartbly  cavaf 
lien.    He  repKes  ^— 


"  The  first  company  that  passes  by. 

Say  na,  and  let  them  gae ; 
The  next  company  that  passes  by, 

Sa  na,  and  do  right  sae ; 
The  third  company  that  passes  by. 

Then  111  be  ane  o'  thae. 

"first  let  pass  the  black,  Janet, 
And  syne  let  pass  the  brown ; 
Bat  grip  ye  to  the  milk-white  steed. 
And  pa'  the  rider  down. 

"  For  I  ride  on  the  milk-white  steed. 
And  aye  nearest  the  toon ; 
Because  I  was  a  christened  knight, 
They  gave  me  that  renown. 

"  My  right  hand  will  be  gloved,  Janet, 
My  left  hand  will  be  bare ; 
And  these  the  tokens  I  gie  thee, 
Nae  doubt  I  will  be  there. 

"  They^l  torn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 
An  adder  and  a  snake , 
Bat  hand  me  fast,  let  me  not  pass^ 
Gin  ye  wad  buy  me  maik. 

"They'll  tarn  me  in  yonr  arms,  Janet, 
An  adder  and  an  ask ; 
They'll  torn  me  in  yoar  arms,  Janety 
A  bale  that  bums  fast. 

"  They'll  turn  me  in  year  arms,  Janet, 
A  red-hot  gad  o'  airn ;  • 

But  baud  me  fast,  let  me  not  pass, 
For  I'll  do  you  no  harm. 

"They'll  shape  me  in  yoar  arms,  Janet, 
A  tod,  bat,  and  an  eel ; 
But  baud  me  fast,  nor  let  me  gang, 
As  you  do  love  me  wed. 

"  They'll  shape  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 
A  dove,  bat,  and  a  swan, 
And.  last  they'll  shape  me  in  your  ari^p^ 

A  mother-naked  man : 
Cast  your  green  mantle  over  me, 
I'll  be  myself  again." 

Janet  takes  her  station  at  the  Miles  GroBS, 

pulled  down  the  rider  on  the  milk-white 

steed,  and  held  her  lover  last  through  all  his 

changing  shapes.    After  her  green  mantle 

was  thrown  over  him,  the  wrathful  voice  of 

the  Fairy  Queen  was  heard — 

"  Up  then  spake  the  Queen  of  Faries, 
Ont  o'  a  bush  o*  rye, 
'  She's  taen  a#a  the  bonniest  knight 
la  a'  my  companie. 

"  <  3at  had  I  kenned  Tamlane,'  she  si^s^ 
*  I  lady  had  borrowed  thee—  \ 

I  wad  taen  oat  thy  twa  grey  een, 
Putin  twa  een  o'  tree. 

"'Had  I  bat  kenned  Tamlane,'  she  says, 
'  Befbre  ye  cam  frae  hame— 
I  wad  taen  oat  your  heart  o'  flesh 
Put  in  a  heart  o'  stane. 

"*  Had  I  but  had  the  wit  yestreen,      <   . 
That  I  bae  coft  the  day — 
I  pdd  my  kane  seven  times  to  HeD, 
jBra  yelo^d  been  won  away.' " 

But  tte  most  ftmoas  earthly  fnhahifitef 


It 

Fairy-land  vm  Thomas  Learmont  of  Ercel- 
doune,  better  known  by  hie  traditionary  uame 
of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  poet,  prophet,  and 
the  beloTed  of  the  Queen  of  Elf-land,  who 
alone  of  mortal  men  dared  to  kisa  her  Lpa,. 
and  wbose  gray  tower  nods  over  the  lAader,. 
(till  regarded  with  Buperatitious  awe  by  the 
natives  of  that  district.    Thifi  apparition  True 
Thomas  saw  as    he  lay  stretiibcd    on  th« 
Huntly  Bnok  an  a  summer's  day : 
"  True  Thomas  lay  on  the  Hontlio  Bank ; 
A  ferlie  ho  spied  wi'  hi*  ee : 
And  there  he  naw  a  iadye  bright, 

Come  ridinR  doan  by  the  Eildon  tree. 
"  Her  shirt  was  o'  tho  J>ra«s  R™*"  silk, 
Her  mantle  o*  the  velvet  fyna : 
At  ilka  telt  of  her  horse's  mane. 
Hung  fift J  siller  belts  and  nine. 
"  Trae  Thomas  he  pulled  aff  his  cap, 
An<1  loutcd  low  down  to  bis  knee, 
'  All  hail  thoumighty  Queen  of  Heaven  I 
For  thy  peer  on  earth  I  never  did  see.' 
" '  O  no,  O  no,  Thomas,'  she  said, 

'  Thai  name  does  not  belong  to  me  ; 
I  un  but  Che  Queen  of  fair  Elf-land, 
Tbut  am  bither  come  to  visit  Ihee. 
" '  Hatp  and  carp,  Thomas,'  she  said, 
'  Harp  and  rarp  along  wi'  me; 
And  if  yo  dare  lo  kiss  my  lins. 
Sure  of  yont  bodie  i  will  do.' 
"  *  Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe. 

That  wierd  shall  never  daaoton  me.' 
Syne  ho  has  kissed  her  rosy  lips. 
All  andemeath  Che  Eildon  tree." 
From  that  day  for  seven  yean  Thomas  was 
wen  no  more  among  men.  After  that  pe- 
riod he  returned  and  scattered  abroad  proph- 
wiei  of  days  of  dool  and  woe  to  Scotland, 
when  the  fielda  should  be  harvestlesa,  and 
the  hare  bring  forth  her  young  on  the  hearth- 
>tone  of  the  castle  {  of  atorma  raging  from 
•ea  to  lea,  of  disaitrotis  battla-flelds,  of  the 
■trange  overflow  of  rivers,  and  the  final 
union  of  the  crowna.  When  he  left  El^ 
land,  he  was  bound  to  return  at  the  pleasure 
of  its  Queen.  One  day  f  homaa  was  feasting 
in  his  own  tower,  when  n  messenger  burst 
into  the  apartment,  and  told  that  a  doe  and 
fltwn  of  wonderful  beauty  were  pacing,  with- 
out fear,  and  silently  as  a  dreami  the  streets 
of  the  Uttle  village.  Tbomaa  knew  the 
lignal,  and  immediately  arose  and  followed 
the  creatures  into  the  forest,  and  was  never 
again  seen  on  earth.  Had  the  Queen  pined 
for  fier  favorite  P  To  Vhat  gloiy  was  he 
manhalled  ?  To  what  weird  to  dree  F  Hia 
countrymen  for  centuries  belieted  that  he 
was  still  alive  in  Pairy-land,  and  looked  for 
hiinturn. 
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The  district  of  country  which  produced  the 
Border  Ballads — stretching  from  the  catAiMl 
of  the  Grey  Mare's  Tail,  along  the  great 
valley  of  the  Yarrow,  onward  to  where  tin 
castle-keep  of  Norhem  blackens  ogainat  tta 
linking  sun,  embracing  amongst  other  atea^ 
the  Tweed,  and  the  waters  of  the  Teviot  aid 
the  Etttick — isi  although  somewhat  limited 
in  extent,  by  hx  the  most  interesting  in  8ea^ 
land.  It  is  a  region  for  the  most  port  ■pt^ 
toral,  with  round  swelling  hiUs  of  no  giMl 
altitude,  and  valleya  through  which  mten 
run  whose  names  are  fenuliar  to  every  Scot- 
tish ear.  The  traveller  passes  in  a  d«|^ 
journey  over  filty  battle-fields,  some  fvno^ 
some  forgotten,  descrying  every  few  milM  ■■ 
be  goes,  on  the  hill-side  or  up  the  witbdnr 
ing  glen,  the  grey  peel  of  a  border  lair^t 
roofless  and  open  to  the  sky,  the  walk 
crowned  with  long  withered  grasses,  whish 
sigh  in  the  passing  wind,  and  half  a  dom 
sheep  feeding  around  its  base,  vrith  lata  vt 
straggling  brambles  stickmg  in  their  w<mI| 
or  perhaps,  as  the  day  drawa  to  a  close,  the 
mightier  ruin  of  the  castle  of  some  Amdal 
lord  looms  upon  him  through  the  faat  &diag 
light.  The  whole  district  is  full  of-asaooi^ 
tions.  Every  stream  has  its  tradition,  ererj 
glen  is  peopled  by  legends,  every  ruin  is  oa» 
secreted  by  a  story  of  love  or  revenge.  Qs^ 
ills  has  thrown  an  additional  charm  OTer  tlie 
country.  As  you  pace  along  the  crystal 
mirror  of  Bt  Mary's  Loch,  or  visit  the  &n»' 
house  of  Altrive,  you  remember  Hogg.  The 
shade  of  'Wordsworth  wanders  along  the 
silver  course  of  the  Yarrow )  and  when  the 
swollen  Tweed  raves  as  it  sweeps,  red  and 
broad,  round  the  ruins  of  Sryburgh,  yea 
think  of  him  who  rests  there — the  magietaa 
asleep  in  the  lap  of  Iflgends  old,  the  aoiveiev 
buried  in  the  heart  of  the  land  he  has  madd 
enchanted.  This  region,  so  peaceful  now* 
qinetly  growing  its  harvests  and  fattening  iti 
Qocks,  was  in  the  olden  time  one  great  the*, 
tre  of  stiifo  and  bloodshed.  It  was  the  ba^ 
tle-Seld  of  the  Percy  and  the  Douglass ;  an^ 
to  quote  the  old  chronicle — 

Then  was  never  a  time  on  the  March  paitee 
Sen  the  Douglas  and  the  Fern  met, 

iut  yt  was  marvall  and  the  redde  blade  rotOM 

As  the  rane  does  In  the  stret." 
The  Kers,  Scotts,  Armstrongs,  and  other 
border  clans,  dwelt  on  the  waters  of  the  £t- 
trick,  the  'Wlitadder,  and  the  Teviot,  and 
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preyed  on  England,  Scotland,  and  on  one 
another  with  great  impartiality.  Though  the 
doud  of  English  war  first  burst  on  the  Bor- 
der, and  midnight  was  reddened  by  flames 
from  peel  and  &rm-steading,  and  rendered 
hideous  by  the  shouts  of  the  plunderers  and 
the  lowing  of  cattle  driven  off  with  a  tumult 
and  rapidity  utterly  repugnant  to  their  med- 
itatiTe  and  decorous  mode  of  life ; — though 
the  Jameses,  in  moments  of  unusual  yigor, 
suddenly  appeared  on  the  marches  with  an 
army,  and  left  dozens  of  the  robbers  waver- 
ing in  the  wind  over  the  gateways  of  their 
own  towers,  still  Ishmael  was  untamed ;  in 
a  week  Cumberland  was  swept,  or  the  flocks 
of  the  Lothian  farmer  driven  off  by  the  light 
of  his  burning  house.  Crushed  and  broken, 
the  spirit  of  the  borderer  was  never  subdued ; 
bis  hand  was  against  every  man,  and  every 
man's  hand  against  him.  "Forgive  your 
enemies  "  was  never  a  part  of  his  creed,  and 
menge,  prompt  and  terrible,  was  elevated 
uto  a  chief  place  among  the  virtues.  He 
never  forgot  an  injury,  and  although  the 
insult  was  given  in  hot  youth,  and  years  had 
elapsed,  the  avenger  was  silently  upon  the 
track,  and  in  grey  hairs  blood  was  exacted 
Ibr  blood,  and  groan  for  groan.  On  one  oc- 
casion. Sir  Robert  Ker,  the  Warden  of  the 
Scottish  March,  was  murdered  by  three  Eng- 
fiihmen,  two  of  whom  made  their  escape. 
After  some  time  they  began  to  appear  in 
public,  and  one  of  them  fixed  his  residence 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Scottish 
border.  On  this  becoming  known,  two  ser- 
vants of  the  murdered  man's  son  passed  into 
England  during  the  night,  slew  him  in  his 
own  house,  and  brought  the  head  to  their 
master  in  Edinburgh,  who  exposed  it  on  a 
pole  in  one  of  the  public  streets,  and  left  it 
there  to  whither  in  the  sun  like  a  gourd.  In 
the  reign  of  James  V.,  Albany,  then  r^^ent 
of  the  kingdom,  thirsting  for  an  opportunity 
to  gratify  his  private  revenge,  invited  Lord 
Home  to  a  solemn  council  to  be  held  on 
state  affairs  at  Edinburgh.  When  the  hap- 
less chieftain  arrived,  he  vras  seized,  con- 
demned on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  executed 
along  with  his  brother.  Befbre  sailing  fbr 
France,  Albany  appointed  Sir  Anthony 
Darcy,  a  French  knight  of  great  ability,  to  be 
Warden  of  the  East  March  in  his  absence. 
This  Frenchman  was  an  object  of  intense 
hatred  to  the  whole  clan,  whose  leader  had 
been  alain.    On  the  occasion  of  a  border  ziot| 


he  encountered  Sir  Bavid  Home,  who  re* 
proached  him  with  the  death  of  his  chief.  A 
scuffle  ensued,  and  Darcy  sought  refuge  in 
flight  He  was  pursued  for  miles;  at  last 
his  horse  sunk  up  to  the  haunches  in  A 
morass.  His  enemies  coming  up  struck  off 
his  head,  and  Sir  David  Home,  shearing  off 
his  long  flowing  hair,  plaited  it  into  a  wreathy 
and  wore  it  as  a  trophy  at  his  saddle-bow. 
From  a  passage  in  the  Memoirs  of  Beaugu6, 
a  French  officer  who  served  in  Scotland 
(quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  "  Min- 
strelsy''), we  learn  the  dreadful  nature  of 
the  animosity  which  flamed  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Marchmen.  The  Castle  of 
Faimihirst  being  besieged  by  the  Borderers, 
and  reduced  to  extremities,  the  commandant 
crept  through  the  breach  made  in  the  wall, 
and  surrendered  himself  to  a  French  officer. 
A  Borderer  immediately  stept  forward,  and 
at  one  blow  struck  the  Englishman's  head 
four  paces  from  his  trunk.  A  hundred  Scots 
rushed  forward  to  wash  their  hands  in  his 
blood.  After  the  Scots  had  slain  all  their 
own  prisoners,  they  bought  up  those  of  the 
French,  and  their  hatred  may  be  imagined, 
when  it  is  not  mentioned,  that  in  a  single  in- 
stance they  attempted  to  cheapen  the  price. 
Beaugu^  mentions  that  he  himself  sold  a 
prisoner  for  a  small  horse  to  a  Scott,  who 
doubtless  conceived  that  he  had  secured  the 
luxury  of  killing  an  Englishman  in  the 
manner  after  his  own  heart  at  a  decided  bar- 
gain. There  are  some  anecdotes  preserved 
of  Walter  Scott  of  Harden,  which  give  a 
curious  enough  peep  into  the  domestic  man* 
ners  of  a  border  chieC  Harden  married  the 
Flower  of  Yarrow,  who  bore  him  six  stalwart 
sons,  and  it  sometimes  happened,  when  the 
giants  strode  in  to  dinner  with  appalling  ap- 
petites, whetted  by  the  chase  and  the  moun- 
tain breeze,  they  found,  on  uncovering  the 
dishes,  a  pair  of  clean  spurs  in  each,  placed 
there  by  the  fiur  hands  of  the  Flower  herself 
That  night  an  English  farmer  would  monm 
over  empty  stalls.  A  prompt  grim  old  man 
was  the  Laird  of  Harden, — no  danger  of  his 
armor  rusting,  or  grass  growing  beneath  his 
horse's  hoofr.  On  one  occasion  his  youngest 
son  was  slain  in  a  fray  with  the  Sootta  of 
Oilmanscleugh,  but  the  old  warrior  had  IM 
tears  to  shed  over  his  youngest  born.  The 
flower  of  Yarrow  might  throw  herself  on  the 
body  of  her  dead*  son  in  clamorous  griefl 
That  was  what  women  were  fitted  for.    He 
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hMl  odier  vork  to  do.  Hit  mu  flew  to 
ann*.  Mid  were  eager  for  mengc  Huden 
^etl;  locked  them  up  in  their  own  towei 
and  put  the  keys  in  hia  pocket,  letting  their 
fitree  beatts  fret  thenuelTea  out  there.  He 
then  mounted  his  hone  and  rode  to  Edin- 
b^h,  where  he  proclaimed  the  crime,  and 
gnned  from  the  Crown  the  gift  of  liii  ene- 
miee'  landa.  He  rode  back  ai  rapidly  aa  he 
liad  come,  the  charter  in  hia  handa.  Releai- 
ing  hii  tao»,  be  cried  with  a  gleam  in  liis 
grej  eye,  "  To  hone,  lada,  and  let  lu  take 
poateaaion.  The  lands  of  Qilmaiucleugh  are 
mil  worth  a  dead  son." 

Educated  in  the  belief  that  plunder  waa 
'  the  whole  duty  of  man,  and  revenge  the 
noit  exalted  Tirtue,  the  borderer  when 
brought  to.iuffer,  whether  by  royal  authority 
or  by  the  hand*  of  an  opposing  clan,  met  hia 
ftte  with  on  unfidtering  heart  It  was  a 
niafortune  of  course  to  be  hanged,  a  thing 
ta  be  aToidad  if  poMible  i  but  he  could  not 
feel  that  be  was  a  criminal,  and  for  him  the 
gallows  had  no  ignominy.  Ha  knew  that  hia 
owcutioncra  merited  the  same  fate  aa  him- 
self, and  his  laat  thought  on  earth  was  the 
Mmforting  one,  that  in  all  probability  they 
would  meet  it  one  of  theae  days )  coniolation 
dashed  next  moment  by  the  thought  that  he 
oould  not  be  there  to  see.  Pity  that !  So  a 
oirae  to  his  foes;  to  his  fiiendi  the  atem'tt 

goodnight,  and  now ,    Tfet  these  bolster- 

ona  men  had  their  Tirtuei.  They  were  po»> 
■eaaed  of  a  rude  generosity,  and  would  go 
through  fire  and  water  and  dare  eaptivity  to 
MTC  a  fHend.  They  were  cifilited  enough  to 
abhor  wanton  bloodshed,  they  were  sarage 
sough  to  bate,  like  death,  all  lying  and 
deoeiL  When  a  prisoner  was  diamiasod  on 
parole,  he  transmitted  his  ransom,  or  &iling^ 
be  returned  into  the  hands  of  hia  captor. 
Hey  sacredly  observed  their  word,  and  a 
bargain  sealed  by  s  clash  of  their  iron  palms 
vaa  inviolable  as  a  usurer's  bond.  Deep 
down  in  their  grim  beaita  dwelt  tears  and 
woman's  tenderness,  fountains  which,  if  they 
Mldom  overflowed,  never  entirely  dried  up. 
ODe  of  the  Armatrongs,  before  he  was  axe- 
OQted  in  Edinburgh  for  the  murder  of  Sir 
John  Carmichael,  sang  the  following  la- 
wnt:— 

"  This  night  la  m;  departing  night. 
For  here  na  lan^  m&at  I  ita* ; 
There'*  neitbar  friend  nor  bt  o  mi 
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"  What  I  hae  done  Aro*  lad  o*  vrit 

Ihopeje'er  a'avMNid*  as  vet, 
Qooonigfat,  and  Joj  be  vrim  Ton  ■0." 
And  a  strain  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Lori 
Uaxwell,  on  his  leaving  Scotland  for  Frmntu, 
a  banished  man,  which  su^ested  "  Childa 
Harold's  Goodnight ; "  but  the  Border  loiA 
lament  to  "Dumfiies,  hia  proper  plaee,* 
"  Carlaverock  Mr,"  surpasses  in  tendemsM 
and  pathos  the  modem  poet  singing  sa  ]w 
gaied  on  England  like  a  cloud  on  the  bori- 
the  sun  setting  behind  him  in  the  apliD- 
did  sea. 

In  the  Border  Ballads,  this  aavaga  state  of 
society,  ita  strife  and  turmoil,  ita  ruds  noble- 
aesB  Mtd  geuerosity,  i*  &ithfully  repreaotd 
We  open  their  pages,  and  find  ourselves  m  s 
new  world.  The  Scotch  mosa-troopen  ban 
been  acrosa  the  Borders  with  the  dawn,  and 
Are  now  pushing  rapidly  homeward  witb 
9ocks  of  sheep  and  a  hundred  head  of  oattla. 
The  alarm  has  spread  for  miles,  and  Cumbif 
land  is  mounting  in  haste  with  apeax  and 
lance.  Across  barren  waste  and  up  at  nop 
ravine  a  bloodhound  is  already  baying  on  tba 
robbers'  tracL  Hen  are  posted  on  nnj 
ford  on  the  Liddel;  and  afar  on  the  Sonte 
Moor,  Will,  stalwart  Wat,  and  long  AU^ 
are  sitting,  with  a  steut-dog  on  the  wntA> 
We  have  fairly  trapped  the  Scola  to-d^| 
and  before  night  there  will  be  many  m 
empty  saddle  in  their  troop.  Here  is  part 
of  the  rude  song  of  one  of  the  suffisren  fp 
the  raid ! — 
"  Slesp'rj  Sim  of  the  Lamb-hill, 

And  anorinK  Jock  of  guporMnill, 

Te  are  baiui  right  het  and  foa ; 

Bat  gi^  wae  wAena  na  you. 

Last  night  I  saw  a  aoiry  sight — 

Nonght  left  me  o'  fonr-and-twenl?gmde  (nam 

Hy  weel-ndden  gelding  and  a  whits  iwf. 
But  a  toom  byre  and  a  wide. 
And  the  twelve  noga  on  ilka  side. 

Sr  lad*  I  Bhout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a' 
y  gear's  a'  gane. 
"  Weel  may  ye  ken 
Last  night  1  wag  right  scarce  o'  men ; 
Bnt  ToppeC  Hob  o' tho  Main*  had  gnestansd 

in  my  honse  by  chance. 
I  set  him  to  wear  the  fore-door  wi'  a  apear, 
while  I  kept  the  back-door  wi'  a  laoce; 
Bnt  they  hae  run  him  thro'  the  thick  o'  the 

tOe,  and  broke  his  knee-pan. 
And  the  mergb  o'  his  ahin-bane  hi 


He's  lame  w 


»  and  wture're  be  maf 
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5T  ladt  I  ihont  %'  ■'  a'  •' ».' 
J  ge«r'i  »'  pna." 
Battle  ii  tn  ererjr  cUf  occmreiice,  and  iroimda 
md  dulocationi  sre  matteia  «f  course. 
Tuah,  man,  don't  look  to  white,  tie  up  the 
Qglf  thing  with  a  nafikin ;  it  is  jrotu'  torn  to- 
day, it  ma;  be  mine  to-tnoiTOW.  Death,  too, 
ia  always  walking  about  on  the  Borden ; 
eren  the  little  children  have  teen  him,  and 
know  hii  bee.  The  older  troopen  when 
tliej  meet  him  give  him  good  day,  like  a  com- 
mon acqiuuntanee,  and  lome  of  the  more 
bmiliar  stay  for  a  moment  to  bandy  a  grim 
Jeet  or  two  with  him. 

"  Ane  gat  a  Cwiit  a'  the  craig, 

Ane  f^  a  pnnch  o'  the  wune ; 
Symy  Haw  gat  lamed  of  a  It^, 
And  lyne  ran  bellowing  hame. 
Hoot,  boot,  the  auld  man's  ilain  ontrigbt  I 
Lay  him  now  wi'  hii  faoe  doon— he's  a  sorrow- 
ful sight 
Janet,  thiw  donet, 
111  lay  my  best  bonnet, 
Tbon  gets  a  new  gndv-man  afore  it  be  night. 
A  fit  place,  truly,  to  jest  about  a  new  hat- 
band I  the  old  one  lying  to  still  there,  Ace 
downward,  on  the  trampled  grass. 

In  the  ballad  entided  "  Jamie  TeUhr,"  we 
have  a  spirited  deecription  of  a  foray,  and 
the  Rubsequent  pursuit  snd  rescue  of  the 
prey.    The  Captain  of  Bewcastle  had  carried 
off  Jamie's  cattle,  and  the  ruined  man  starts 
up,  "leaving  a.  greeting  wife  and  baimieg 
three,"  and  runt  ten  miles  afoot  orer  the  new 
Men  tnow  to  aumroon  aid.    He  alarms  peel 
after  peel,  and  the  awaked  inmatea  hurry  on 
jack,  and  grasp  lance,  and  pwdi  on  in  hot 
haste  to  Branksome  Ha',  where  Bucoleuch 
dwelt  in  a  sort  of  feudal  state.    "Wha  brings 
the  fiaye  to  me  P  "  cried  the  old  lord  at  the 
aiders  clattered  at  his  gates — 
"  'It's  I,  Jamie  Telfer  o'  the  fair  Dodhead, 
And  B  harried  man  I  think  1  be  I 
There's  nought  left  in  the  fair  Dodhead 
Bnt  a  greeting  wife  and  balmies  three.' 
"  '  Alack  for  wae  1 '  quoth  the  gnde  anld  lord, 
'  And  erer  my  heart  is  wae  for  thee  I 
Bnt  fye,  gar  cry  oo  Willie,  my  ton. 
To  see  that  he  come  to  me  speedille. 


Let  them  nerer  look  in  the  face  o' 
" '  Warn  Wat  o'  Harden  aad  Us  sons, 
Wi'tbem  wiQ  Borthwi^  water  ride ; 
Warn  Oandilinds  and  Allan4i>Bgh, 


"  The  &iMX»  they  tade,  ^e  Scotts  tiiey  ran, 
Saa  staiUy  and  see  steadilie ; 
And  Bje  the  ower-word,  o'  the  thrang 
Wa»— '  Bite  for  Branksome  readilJe.' " 
^th  dieir  number  augmented,  they  ride  for- 
ward, and  In  a  ahort  lime  come  in  nght  of 
the  Captain  of  Bewcastle  and  his  men  drit- 
ing  the  booty  straight  for  England.    As  was 
to  be  expected,  little  time  is  wasted  in  words. 
"  Then  til't  they  eaed  wi'  heart  and  hand. 
The  blows  fefl  thick  as  bickering  hail; 
And  mony  a  horse  ran  mssteriess, 
And  mony  a  comely  cheek  wss  pale. 
"  But  Willie  was  stricken  owor  the  bead. 

And  thro'  the  knapscap  the  sword  hat  gane. 
And  Harden  ^rat  far  very  race, 

When  Wilbe  on  the  gmnif  lay  slain. 

"  Bnt  he's  taen  aff  his  gude  eteel  cap_, 

And  thrice  he's  wared  it  in  (he  air  ; 

The  Dinlav  enaw  was  ne'er  mair  white 

Nor  the  Ijart  locks  of  Bardea's  hair. 

lid  Wat  gan'ci7 : 


Berenge  I '  revenge 
-"      lads,  Uy  on 

'er  see  Teviotside 


We' 


EVe,  lads,  lav  on  them  crnellie, 
ill  ne'er  see  Teviotside  again. 
Or  Willie's  death  reTenged  shall  be.' 


Wadepnn, 
snegirOiside^ 


"  O  many  a  horse  ran  masterless, 

The  iplinteied  lances  flew  on  hie  I 
Bnt  or  they  war  to  the  Korshope  ford,  / 

The  Scotts  had  gotten  the  victory."  / 

Having  now  secured  Jamie's  cattle,  the  id( 
suggests  itself  to  one  of  the  party  that  tly  y 
might  improve  the  occasion  by  robbing  i  .0 
Captain's  house.  / 

"  There  was  a  wild  gaUant  i 
His  name  was  Watty  w 
Cried — 'Ob  for  his  honse 
If  ony  man  will  ride  with  us  I 
"  When  they  cam  to  tiie  Staneginhside, 
Thev  dang  wi'  trees  and  burst  the  door. 
They  loosed  out  a'  the  Captain's  kye. 
And  set  them  forth  our  lada  before. 
"  There  was  an  anld  wyfta  aj-onl  the  fire, 
A  wee  bito'  the  Captain'a  kin, 
'  Whse  dar  loose  oat  the  Captain's  kye. 
Or  answer  to  him  and  bie  men.' 
" '  It's  I,  Watty  Wodapors,  loose  the  kyo, 
I  winna  layne  my  name  frae  thee  I 
And  I  will  loose  out  the  CBptain's  kye 
In  scorn  of  a'  his  men  and  be.' 
"  When  they  cam  to  the  fsir  Dodhead, 
They  were  b  welcam  aigbi  to  gee  I 
For  mstead  of  his  aia  ten  milk  kye, 
Jamie  Telf^  has  gotten  thirty  and  tbiw. 
"  And  he  has  paid  the  rescue  shot, 
Baith  wi'  goad  and  white  monie  ; 
And  at  the  buial  o'  Wilbe  Scott 
I  wat  was  mony  a  weeping  ee." 
But  "Kinmaat  Willie"  U  the  finest  of  all 
fbr  tht  ^^i^g 
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deed  it  celebrates,  and  the  light  and  laughing 
■corn  of  danger  which  it  ezhibita.  The  moss- 
trooper encounters  peril  mih  as  gay  a  heart 
as  he  opens  a  dance  with  a  rustic  beauty  at  a 
Border  fair.  Lord  Scroope  and  Sheriff 
Salkelde  have  succeeded  in  capturing  Kin- 
mont  Willie,  a  robber  whose  exploits  were 
well  known  on  the  marches. 

'*  They  band  his  legs  beneath  the  steed, 
They  tied  his  hands  behind  his  back ; 
They  guarded  him  five-some  on  each  side. 
And  they  brought  him  ower  the  Liddel- 
rack. 

"  They  led  him  thro'  the  Liddel-rack, 
And  also  thro'  the  Carlisle  sands, ; 
They  brought  him  to  Carlisle  castel, 
To  bo  at  my  Lord  Scroope's  commands. 

**  <  My  hands  are  tied,  but  my  tongue  is  finee, 
And  whae  will  dare  this  deed  avow  ? 
Or  answer  by  tlie  Border  law  1 
Or  answer  to  the  bauld  Buccleugh  ? ' 

• 

"  '  Now  haud  thy  tongue,  thou  rank  never ! 
There's  never  a  Scot  shall  set  thee  free; 
Before  ye  cross  my  castle  yate, 
I  trow  ye  shall  take  farewell  o*  me.' 

** '  Fear  yc  na  tliat,  my  lord,'  quo*  Willie ; 

*  By  the  faith  o'  my  body,  Lord  Scroope, 

he  said, 

*  I  never  yet  lodged  in  a  hostelrie 
But  I  paid  my  lawing  before  I  gacd.' " 

So  while  Willie  lies  in  a  central  dungeon 

under  a  load  of  clanking  chains  thinking  on 

his  sins,  and  the  cheerless  hours  creep  on 

that  bring  his  death  on  Haribee,  intelligence 

of  the  capture  reaches  Buccleugh  in  Brank- 

some  Ilall.    How  the  blood  of  the  Border 

chieftain  boils  up — 

"  Ho  has  ta'en  the  table  wi'  his  hand, 
He  garr'd  the  red  wine  spriog  on  hie ; 
'Now  Clirist's  curse  on  my  head,'  he  said, 

*  But  avenged  of  Lord  Scroope  I'll  be. 

"  *  0  is  my  basnet  a  widow's  ourtch  ? 

Or  my  lance  a  wand  o*  the  willow  tree  ? 
Or  my  arm  a  ladye's  lilye  hand. 
That  au  English  lord  should  lightly  me  ? ' 

"And  have  they  ta'en  him,  Kinmont  Willie, 
Against  the  truce  of  Border  tide  ? 
And  forgotten  that  the  bauld  Buccleuch 
Is  Keeper  here  on  the  Scottish  side  ? 

"  And  have  they  ta'en  him,  Kinmont  Willie, 
Withouten  cither  dread  or  fear  ? 
And  forgotteu  that  the  bauld  Buccleuch 
Can  buck  a  steed  and  shake  a  spear  ?  " 

Kinmont  is  to  be  delivered,  and  the  rescuing 
party  is  described.  Note  the  characteristic 
touch  of  Border  humor  at  the  close.  It  is 
quite  an  exquisite  jest  to  run  a  man  throngh 
Uie  body,  and  the  want  of  appreeiation  of  the 
joke  on  the  part  of  the  skewered  makes  it 
ill  thejnore  delightful 


"  He  has  called  him  htty  marchmen  bauld. 

Were  kinsmen  to  the  bauld  Bacdeach ; 

With  spur  on  heel,  and  splent  on  spaold^ 

And  gleuves  of  green  and  feathers  blue. 

"  There  were  five  and  five  before  them  %', 
Wi'  hunting-horns  and  bugles  bri^t; 
And  five  and  five  camb  wi'.  finccleadi. 
Like  warden's  men  arrayed  for  fight. 

''And  Hyq  and  five,  like  a  mason  gang. 
That  carried  the  ladders  lang  and 
And  five  and  five,  like  broken  men. 
And  so  they  reached  the  Woodhcoaelee. 

"  And  as  we  crossed  the  Bateable  land. 
When  to  the  English  side  we  held. 
The  first  o'  men  that  we  met  wi', 
Whae  sould  it  be  but  the  fause  Sakdde  f 

"  *  Where  be  ye  gaun,  ye  hunters  keen  ?  * 
Quo'  fause  Sakeldo ;  '  come  tell  to  me  f ' 
'  We  go  to  hunt  an  English  stag 
Has  trespassed  on  the  Scots  coontrie.' 

" '  Where  be  ye  gaun,  ye  marshal  men  1 ' 
Quo'  fause  Sakelde ;  '  come  tell  me  tme  9 
'  We  go  to  catch  a  rank  reiver 
Has  broken  faith  wi'  the  bauld  Bncclench 

'' '  Where  are  ye  gaun,  ye  mason  lads  ? ' 
Quo'  fause  SS^elde;  'come  tell  to  met' 
'  We  gang  to  harry  a  corbie's  nest 
That  wons  not  far  firae  Woodhonselee.' 

" '  Where  be  ye  gaun,  ye  broken  men  1  * 
Quo'  fause  Sakelde ;  '  come  tell  to  me  f ' 
Now  Dickie  of  Dryhope  led  that  band. 
And  the  nevir  a  word  of  lear  had  he. 

" '  Why  trespass  ye  on  the  English  side  1 
Row-footed  outlaws,  stand !  quo'  he. 
The  nevir  a  word  had  Dickie  to  say, 
Sae  he  thrust  the  lance   thro'  his  imi 
bodie." 

Here  is  the  rescue  and  conclusion : — 

"  Wi'  coulters  and  wi'  forehammers, 
Wo  garred  the  bars  bang  merrilie. 
Until  we  came  to  the  inner  prison, 
Where  Willie  d'  Kinmont  he  did  lie. 

"  And  when  we  cam  to  the  inner  prison. 

Where  Willie  o'  Kinmont  he  did  lie— 
•  '  O  sleep  yo,  wake  ye,  Kinmont  Willie, 
.  Upon  the  day  that  thou's  to  die  ? ' 

0  I  sleep  saft,  and  I  wake  aft. 

Its  lang  since  sleeping  was  fleyed  frae  me 
Gio  my  service  back  to  my  wife  and  bairns. 

And  a'  gude  fellows  that  speir  for  me.'     . 

Then  Red  Rowan  has  hente  him  u{j, 
Tho  starkest  man  in  Teviotdale — 

'  Adide,  abide,  now.  Red  Rowan, 
Till  of  my  Lord  Scroope  I  take  farewell. 

'  Farewell,  farewell,  my  gude  Lord  Scroo|)e, 
My  gude  Lord  Scroope,  farewell,'  he  cried 

'  I'll  pay  yon  for  my  loaging  maill, 
When  first  w^  meet  on  the  Border  side.* 

"  Then  shoulder  high,  with  shout  and  cry, 
Wo  bore  him  &im  the  ladder  lang ; 
At  every  stride  Red  Rowan  made, 
I  wot  the  Kinmonff  aimi  played  dang  I 
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*  O  mony  a  time,*  quo*  Kinmont  Willie, 
*  I  have  ridden  a  none  baith  wild  and  wood, 

But  a  rougher  beast  than  Red  Rowan, 
I  ween  my  legs  have  ne'er  bestrode/ 

'  And  monj  a  time,'  quo'  Kinmont  Willie, 
'  I've  pncked  a  horse  out  once  the  furs ; 

But  since  the  day  I  backed  a  steed, 
I  never  wore  sic  cumbrous  spurs.' 

**  We  scarce  had  won  the  Staneshaw-bank, 
When  a'  the  Carlisle  bells  were  rung, 
And  a  thousand  men  on  horse  and  foot 
Cam  wi'  the  keen  Lord  Scroope  along. 

"  Bnccleuch  has  tum'd  to  Eden  Water, 
Even  where  it  flowed  frae  bank  to  brim ; 
And  he  has  plunged  in  wi'  a'  his  band. 
And  safely  swam  them  through  the  stream. 

"  He  turned  him  to  the  other  side. 

And  at  Lord  Scroope  his  glove  flung  he — 
'  If  ye  like  na  my  visit  in  merry  England, 
In  fair  Scotland  come  visit  me.' 

*'  All  sore  astonished  stood  Lord  Scroope, 
He  stood  as  still  as  rock  of  stane. 
He  scarcely  dared  to  trew  his  eyes. 
When  thro'  the  water  they  had  gane. 

"  '  He's  either  hirosell  a  devil  frae  hell. 
Or  else  his  mother  a  witch  maun  be ; 
I  wadna  hae  ridden  that  wan  water 
For  a'  the  gowd  in  Christentie.* " 

So  all  those  fierce  spirits  have  stormed 
themselves  out,  and  we  learn  the  stories  of 
their  strifes  and  hatreds,  their  generosities 
and  revenges,  their  burnings  and  plunder- 
ings,  from  the  strains  of  a  few  wandering 
and  forgotten  minstrels.  They  were  brave 
men,  who  did  what  work  they  had  to  do  with 
promptitude  and  vigor,  dandled  children 
proudly  enough  on  their  knees,  and  when  it 
came  to  that  at  last,  they  clashed  down  in 
harness,  and  death  and  pain  got  as  few 
groans  out  of  them  as  out  of  most.  Times 
are  changed  now,  however.  Their  sons  have 
the  same  bold  hearts  and  strong  arms,  but 
they  are  turned  to  other  uses,  and  worn-  out 
in  other  tasks.  The  stream  which  of  yore 
rushed  wastefully  from  fount  to  sea,  is  banked 
and  bridged,  it  turns  the  wheels  of  innumer- 
able mills,  carries  on  its  bosom  barge  and 
stately  ship,  sweeps  though  mighty  towns 
where  thousands  live  and  die  beneath  an 
ever-brooding  canopy  of  smoke,  and  melts  at 
last  into  peaceful  ocean-rest  a  laborer  grimed 
and  worn ;  but  its  cradle  is  still,  as  of  old, 
on  the  mountain  top  among  the  sacred  splen- 
dors of  the  dawn,  its  companions  the  flying 
•imbeams  and  the  troops  of  stars,  its  nurses 
the  dews  of  heaven  and  the  weeping  clouds. 

There  are  modem  writers  who  conceive 
that  man  b  only  poetical  when  he  clanks 


about  in  mail  and  swears  by  St.  Bridget; 
when  he  inhabits  an  immense  castle  turreted 
and  moated  with  a  background  of  sfffage 
pines,  amongst  which  the  winds  make  a  great 
roaring  of  winter,  nights ,  who  spends  his 
forenoons  amongst  his  dogs,  or  amuses  him- 
self with  flying  his  falcon  at  the  blue-legged 
heron  that  rises  screaming  from  the  weedy 
pool;  and  they  are  careful  to  inform  the 
world  that  the  Ballad  is  the  most  natural 
form  of  poetry,  and  ought  to  be  the  model 
of  all  future  compositions.  The  wisdom  of 
this  seems  very  questionable.  The  most  pro* 
fitless  work  on  this  planet  is  the  simulation 
of  ancient  ballads ;  to  hold  water  in  a  stere 
is  the  merest  joke  to  it.  A  man  may  as  well 
try  to  recal  Yesterday,  or  to  manufacture 
tradition  or  antiquity,  with  the  moss  of  ages 
on  them.  It  has  been  attempted  by  men  of 
the  highest  genius,  but  in  no  case  with  en- 
couraging success.  If  ever  a  man  was  quali- 
fied for  the  task,  it  was  Sir  Walter  Scott 
No  one  lived  more  in  the  past  than  he.  He 
was  more  familiar  with  the  men  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  than  with  the  men  who  brushed 
past  him  in  Princes  Street;  and  yet,  his 
efibrts  in  the  ballad  form — ^beautiful  and 
spirited  poems  they  all  are — are  devoid  of  , 
the  homely  garrulousnesss,  the  simple-heart- 
edness, the'  carelessness  and  unconsciousness 
which  give  such  a  charm  to  the  productions 
of  the  old  minstrels.  There  is  no  modem 
attempt  which  could  by  any  chance  or  poesi-  - 
bility  be  mistaken  for  an  original.  You  read 
the  date  upon  it  as  legibly  as  upon  the  letter 
you  received  yesterday.  However  dexterous 
the  workman,  he  is  discovered — a  word 
blabs,  the  turn  of  a  phrase  betrays  him. 
Simplicity,  which  is  seen  at  a  glance  to  be 
affected,  carelessness  elaborately  labored,  and 
modes  of  thought  and  expression  which  have 
no  correspondence  with  the  feelings  or  the 
language  of  liring  men,  are  not  ornamental 
to  any  form  of  composition. 

Why  should  we  go  to  steel-clad  barons  and 
rough-riding  moss-troopers ;  is  there  not  suffi- 
cient poetry  in  the  life  which  environs  us 
to-day  ?  It  is  of  course  the  merest  truism, 
that  in  every  age  and  under  every  disguise —  * 
beating  beneath  the  mail  of  the  Crusader  or 
the  vest  of  the  English  gentleman — ^the  same 
human  heart  sorrows  and  rejoices,  and  that 
all  poetry  resides  in  it,  and  not  in  its  encase- 
ment of  Yorkshire  broadcloth  or  Spanish 
steel;  but  it  is  astonishing  how  frequently  a 
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vKkb    has    pftssiM    for  g«fi6n:kms  i2ie  oesi3ts  tint  mflasM.  tbe  Inrs  az^ 
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rrom  TniVB  Magtiine. 
THE  FACE  AT  THE  WINDOW. 

A  FEW  summers  back  I  was  making  a  pe- 
dcBtrian  tour  of  South  Wales,  when,  in  one 
of  my  solitary  rambles,  I  fell  in  with  a  Tery 
interesting  companion.  The  similarity  of 
tafites  which  we  discovered  in  our  first  inter- 
TOW,  led  to  a  further  intimacy,  and  we  soon 
became  fast  friends — so  intimate,  indeed,  that 
Mr.  Arthur  Mostyn  (such  was  my  compan- 
16x1*8  name),  invited  me  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer  at  a  little  cottage  he 
owned  near  Brecon. 

I  was  hot  over-burdened  with  worldly  cares. 
I  liad  neither  wife,  child,  nor  business  to 
cause  me  any  anxiety;  so  I  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  so  heartily  given,  and  in 
a  day  or  two,  was  regularly  domiciled  with 
my  new  friend.    He  was  a  young  man  about 
thirty,  well  educated,  and  accomplished ;  a 
first-rate  artist — for  many  of  his  sketches  and 
drawings  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  a 
professional    hand.    There    were,    however, 
many  peculiarities  in  his  manner  which  had 
not  appeared  in  our  first  interview,  and  these 
I  could  not  help  noticing  as  I  was  more  in 
faiB  company.    He  spoke  French  with  a  pur- 
ity of  accent  that  I  had  never  remarked  in 
any  other  Englishman.    I  accounted  for  this 
by  supposing  that  he  had  resided  for  some 
time  on  the  continent ;  but  on  my  remarking 
hia  perfection  in  the  language,  he  became  si- 
lent and  reserved  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.    It  was  evident  that  I  had  touched 
upon  a  jarring  chord,  and  as  my  only  object 
in  keeping  his  company  was  the  enjoyment 
of  his  intellectual  taste,  and  the  gratification 
of  my  love  of  the  picturesque,  I  did  not  seek 
to  know  more  of  him  than  he  chose  to  tell 
me.    I  had  noticed  that  every  thing  relating 
to  France,  if  but  slightly  touched  upon,  pro- 
duced in  him  a  fit  of  melancholy ;  so  I  care- 
fully avoided  any  reference  to  that  subject. 
But  a  circumstance  occurred  in  one  of  our 
excursions  that  aroused  my  curiosity  in  a 
great  degree.    We  frequently  took  very  long 
walks  in  the  ihountainous   districts  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Brecon,  and  one  fine  even- 
ing, as  the  sun  was  setting,  we  found  our- 
selves at  the  little  village  of  Llanhamlach, 
•ome  two  or  three  miles   from  that  town. 
This  village  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
South  Wales  scenery.    Lying  in  the  midst 
of  a  lovely  valley  watered  by  the  Usk,  we 
thought,  as  we  now  gased  upon  it  iUaminated 
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by  the  setting  sun,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
indeed  to  find  a  more  beautiful  pictiu^.  We 
sat  upon  a  gate  by  the  roadside,  and  were 
soon  lost  in  delicious  reveries,  broken  only 
by  some  murmured  exclamation  as  a  change 
in  the  aspect  of  the  gorgeously  tinted  clouds 
awoke  in  us*  such  admiration  that  we  could 
no  longer  keep  silent.  Then,  breaking  into 
raptures,  we  vied  vnth  each  other  who  could 
discover  the  greatest  beauties.  One  pointed 
to  the  dar^Lened  outline  of  the  little  church 
spire,  that  stood  directly  in  the  crimson  glow 
of  the  sunlight.  The  other  remarked  the 
purpling  tint  of  the  distant  mountains,  that 
formed  the  background  of  the  picture,  look- 
ing more  like  Titanic  shadows  than  immense 
masses  of  earth  and  stone.  One  then 
caught  the  brilliant  glow  upon  the  quiet 
river,  that  was  meandering  through  the 
valley,  blushing  like  a  fair  virgin  with  her 
lover's  last  kiss  at  parting  on  her  brow. 
Having  exhausted  all  our  powers  of  descrip- 
tion upon  the  scenery,  we  determined,  as  we 
began  to  feel  fatigued,  to  rest  for  a  time  at 
the  little  inn  that  stood  by  the  roadside. 

We  were  shown  into  a  snug  little  parlor 
and  left  to  burselves.  As  the  evening  was 
rather  chilly,  our  host  accommodated  us 
with  a  fire,  and  refreshing  ourselves  with  a 
jug  of  his  home-brewed,  we  chatted  till  it 
gprew  quite  dark. 

My  companion  was  evidently  quite  tired — 
for  I  found,  on  launching  out  into  some  flow- 
ery description  of  foreign  scenes,  and  com- 
paring them  with  Wales,  I  received  no  an- 
swer or  comment  from  him.  I  looked  up, 
and  found  he  was  fast  asleep;  so  my  only 
resource  was  to  stir  the  fire,  and  as  books 
were  out  of  the  question  in  a  neighborhood 
like  this,  to  draw  my  chair  nearer  to  it,  and 
give  myself  up  to  reflection  till  my  compan- 
ion should  be  rested  sufficiently  to  walk 
home.  Sitting  by  the  firelight,^ I  am  very 
apt  to  loose  myself  in  imaginative  dreams. 
In  these  abstracted  moods,  the  ordinary  ob- 
jects of  the  room  often  muigle  strangely 
with  my  reveries,  and  assist  the  illusion  of 
fancy.  It  was  particularly  the  case  at  thia 
moment.  All  was  so  quiet  and  subdued 
that  the  mind  was  insensibly  carried  away  to 
the  past  Old  faces  seemed  to  flash  upon 
me  in  the  ffickering  firelight;  old  hopes 
and  aspirations  came  fresh  to  my  memory 
from  the  long  years  that  were  gone ;  sweet 
tones  that  hii  touched  my  heart  In  tfaooe 
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days  seemed  now  to  echo  fkintly  in  my  ears ; 
£^ght  looks  and  sunny  smiles  that  had  long 
ago  been  quenched  in  the  grave  came  Vividly 
to  the  mind's  eye. 

It  was  growing  late,  but  still  Arthur  slept. 
The  moon  rose  above  the  Brecon  Beacons, 
and  shone  full  upon  the  exquisite  landscape, 
and  into  the  apartment  where  we  sat.  I 
went  to  the  window  and  looked  out  on  the 
beautiful  scene.  Then  I  went  back  again  to 
my  chair  by  the  fireside.  I  had  not  been 
sitting  long,  when  it  struck  me  that  a  faint 
and  unusual  shadow  seemed  to  be  cast  across 
the  room  from  the  direction  of  the  window. 
I  was  almost  asleep,  as  well  as  my  compan- 
ion, and  did  not  at  first  turn  round  to  notice 
it ;  but  in  a  minute  or  two  I  recalled  my  fac- 
ulties from  the  abysses  of  my  reveries,  and 
glanced  directly  toward  the  window.  The 
object,  whatever  it  Was  that  had  obstructed 
the  moonlight,  vanished  instantly;  but  it 
appeared  to  me,  in  the  indistinct  light  and 
the  momentary  glance  I  caught,  to  be  the 
face  of  a  female.  So  sudden  was  the  disap- 
pearance from  the  window,  and  so  shadowy 
were  my  recollections  of  the  features,  that  I 
fiincicd  for  some  time  it  could  not  have  been 
a  reality — that  I  had  been  dreaming,  or  had 
conjured  up  the  sweet  phantom  from  some 
fiiint  memories  of  the  past.  "  Yes,  yes,"  I 
muttered  to  myself, "  it  could  only  have  been 
my  fancy."  Supposing  it  to  have  been  a 
woman,  what  motive,  what  object,  could  she 
have  in  standing  motionless  at  a  window, 
gazing  at  two  travellers  ?  But  again,  I  fan- 
cied it  might  be  some  gipsy  or  vagrant,  who 
had  been  watching  our  motions,  and  who 
had  only  left  ws  to  give  warning  to  her  com- 
panions, who  would  probably  rob  us  on  our 
way  home.  Thus,  ginng  way  to  a  host  of 
conjectures,  it  only  now  occurred  to  me  to 
go  round  to  the  back  of  the  house,  and  see 
if  any  one  was  concealed  there.  With  this 
view,  and  without  awaking  my  companion,  I 
sought  the  waiter  of  the  inn,  and  told  him 
my  suspicions.  But  he  did  not  at  all  enter 
into  my  view  of  the  case,  assuring  me  that 
ihe  had  not  seen  a  gipsey  in  the  neighbor- 
liood  for  years,  and  was  unwilling  to  assist 
me  in  the  search  I  had  suggested ;  but  as  I 
was  positive,  he  accompanied  me  to  the  rear 
«f  the  premises,  and  we  searched  carefully 
in  every  direction — stables,  outhouses,  in 
fact  no  spot  that  could  have  afforded  a  hiding 
fHaioe  for  a  huttian  bdbg  was  left    Btit  ttd- 
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ther  gipsey-woman,  nor  any  other,  could  we 
discover. 

Coming  back  to  the  room  1  had  lef^'I 
found  my  friend  had  just  awoke. 

"  I  have  had  a  very  strange  dream,''  said 
he,  in  a  sad  tone  of  voice ;  "  I  have  dreamt 
of  a  face  that  I  shall  probably  never  see 
again,  for  the  owner  of  it  is  many  hmidred 
miles  from  England  at  this  moment.  And  yet,** 
continued  he,  in  an  altered  voice  from  what  I 
had  ever  heard  him  speak  before,  **  I  could 
almost  wish  to  see  it  again,  if  only  for  a  mo- 
ment." 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  I  almost  started 
from  my  chair.  **  It  is  a  female  face  you  refer 
to,"  said  I. 

"  How  did  you  know 'that  ?  •*  he  asked. 

1  thought  I  should  now  draw  from  him  tha 
secret  that  weighed  upon  his  mind,  and  there- 
fore told  him,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the 
strange  apparition  (if  such  it  was)  I  had  seen 
at  the  window. 

This  narration  seemed  greatly  to  aflbct 
him,  but,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  in- 
stead of  unburdening  himself  to  me,  he  waa 
evidently  not  sufiiciently  acquainted  with  my 
character  to  give  me  his  entire  confidence. 
So,  contenting  himself  with  making  a  few 
hasty  remarks  as  to  the  extraordinary  foci 
that  we  should  both  have  the  same  frmciefl, 
he  dismissed  the  subject,  and  proposed  that 
we  should  walk  on  home. 

Day  after  day  passed  away,  and  my  com* 
panion  was  still  dull  and  cheerless.  We 
wandered  daily  amongst  the  most  beautiful 
scener)',  but  how  coldly  the  beauties  of  na- 
tm-e  meet  the  eye,  if  the  heart  is  ill  at  ease ! 
Once,  as  we  loitered  through  a  delicious  val- 
ley at  the  close  of  the  day,  the  sound  of  a 
horn  came  softly  to  us  from  a  distance. 
"Ah,"  said  my  companion,  stopping  and  list- 
ening intently,  "  I  have  heard  that  melody  a 
hundred  times  before,  but  never  has  it  pos- 
sessed such  a  magic  influence  as  now.^ 
Tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  Music  is  in- 
deed a  wondrous  enchantment — the  same 
melody  lighting  up  the  soul  of  one  with  joy 
and  gladness,  while  to  another  it  brings  o^y 
the  most  melancholy  reflections. 

"  Why  do  you  not  confide  to  me  your  se- 
cret sorrow,"  I  said  to  Arthur  j  "  it  would  at 
least  ease  your  mind,  and  be  assured  I  ask  it 
from  no  idle  curiosity." 

"  I  am  uncertain  how  fiir  you  can  sympiF> 
thize  with  me,"  said  he,  **  and  my  sorrow  {• 
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lot  of  a  nature  to  be  told,  unless  I  could  gain 
in  return  for  my  confidence,  counsel  and  sug- 
gestions for  the  future." 

I  could  not  promise  him  counsel,  not  know- 
ing how  far  his  trouble  might  be  within  my 
experience ;  but  I  pressed  him  earnestly  for 
his  confidence,  as  I  could  plainly  see  how 
wretched  he  had  lately  become. 

**  This  evening,  then,  you  shall  know  my 
history,''  said  he :  and  for  a  short  time  we 
parted. 

When  the  cTening  came,  we  seated  our- 
selves by  the  fireside.  Arthur  began  his 
•tory  with  an  air  of  constraint  and  diffidence. 
*  In  the  first  place,"  said  he,  "  I  fear  you  will 
blame  me  greatly — ^for  while  I  have  continu- 
ally reproached  myself  with  past  folly,  I  have 
wanted  the  moral  courage  and  resolution  to 
own  myself  in  the  wrong,  and,  as  it  were,  hu- 
miliate myself  in  the  eyes  of  my  former  asso- 
ciates— though,  in  all  truth,  I  might  have  done 
80  long  ago,  seeing  that  the  depression  of  my 
mind  has  alone  been  sufficient  to  drive  me 
from  all  who  have  ever  known  me.  How- 
ever," he  continued,  "you  shall  hear  the 
main  features  of  my  sorrow,  and  do  not  fail 
to  say  openly  your  opinions  of  my  conduct." 

I  promised  to  do  so,  and  he  proceeded 
with  his  story. 

"  A  few  years  ago,  I  was  living  with  my 
micle,  a  clergyman,  in  the  west  of  England. 
I  had  been  brought  up  at  his  expense,  and 
well  educated.  He  had  destined  me  for  the 
Church ;  but  the  restricted  life  of  a  country 
minister  being  not  much  to  my  taste  at  that 
period,  I  had  contented  myself  with  rambling 
about  in  the  open  country,  reading,  fishing, 
dancing  occasionally  at  the  county  balls, 
and,  as  I  had  some  faculty  in  scribbling,  writ- 
ing a  magazine  article  from  time  to  time. 
The  success  of  one  or  two  of  my  little  pieces 
had  almost  turned  my  head,  and  I  began  to 
indulge  in  fantastic  visions  of  fame  and  for- 
tufte,  to  be  won  only  with  the  pen.  I  wrote 
incessantly,  and  went  backwards  and  for- 
wards to  a  little  town,  about  three  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  village  in  which  we  lived,  to 
see  the  periodicals  as  they  were  published, 
and  to  glance  eagerly  over  their  pages  for  my 
own  lucubrations.  One  evening,  however,  as 
I  was  returning  from  one  of  these  expedi- 
tions, an  incident  occurred  which,  from  that 
time  to  this,  changed  the  whole  current  of 
my  existence. 

^  My  nearest  way  home  from  the  town  led 
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in  one  place  almost  directly  under  the  win* 
dows  of  an  antique  mansion,  that  had  for 
many  years  been  ruinous  and  uninhabited; 
but  it  had  lately  been  taken  by  a  French 
family,  and  repaired  and  beautified.  I  had 
always  taken  a  fancy  to  this  old  place,  it  was 
so  very  quaint  and  picturesque,  and  com- 
manded one  of  the  loveliest  landscapes  that 
could  be  found  in  that  part  of  England. 
Often,  as  I  passed  by  the  old  house,  I  had 
speoiilated  on  the  character  and  tastes  of  its 
inmates.  .  ^ 

The  particular  night  I  speak  of  the  moon 
shone  brightly  as  I  was  just  emerging  from  a 
little  wood  near  the  house,  when  I  waa 
startled  by  an  unexpected  'vision.  From  be- 
neath the  drawing-room  windows  a  balcony 
projected ;  standing  on  this  balcony  I  now 
observed  a  beautiful  female  figure.  Had  the 
form  been  the  glowing  creation  of  a  Greek 
sculptor  it  could  not  have  been  more  perfect, 
or  haib  stood  in  a  more  exquisite  attitude. 
I  approached  a  little  nearer  to  the  Spot  so  at 
to  obtain  a  view  of  her  features,  yet  so  softly 
as  not  to  disturb  ner  meditations.  I  was  in- 
deed surprised  at  the  marvellous  beauty  of 
her  countenance.  A  fine  oval  face  with  deep 
lustrous  eyes,  a-  commanding  yet  perfectly 
womanly  brow  was  shaded  by  a  profusion  of 
dark  hair,  forming  a  strong  contrast  to  her 
brilliant  complexion,  which  told  as  plainly  as 
verbal  description  of  the  sunny  south  of 
France.  The  dreamy  gaze  of  those  large 
liquid  eyes,  and  the  ideal  expression  of  her 
countenance,  told  how  forcibly  she  was  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  the  moonb'ght  view. 
What  wonder  was  it  that  I  worshipped  the 
unknown  divinity  from  that  moment— could 
I  help  it,  when  upon  the  dimness  of  a  coun- 
try life  a  face  and  form  now  rose  before  me 
such  as  we  rarely  see  save  in  dreams !  Think- 
ing only  of  her  transcendant  beauty  I  was 
utterly  lost  to  every  thing  else,  and  gradually 
wandered  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  balcony, 
until  at  length  I  became  aware  that  I  was 
distinctly  seen,  and  the  young  beauty,  sud- 
denly aroused  from  her  reverie,  retired  into 
the  house.  What  could  her  dream  have 
been  ?  I  asked  myself  a  thousand  times. 
Had  she  been  thinking  of  some  absent  lover, 
far  away  amongst  the  vineyards  and  hills  of 
her  native  France  ?  Or  had  his  spirit  taken 
flight,  and  was  her  gaze  directed  towards  the 
illimitable  expanse,  as  though  to  pie]|;ce  the 
starlit  canopy,  and  desery  him  among  the 
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white-robed  worshipers  P  Or  was  it  only  the 
glad  communion  of  youth  and  beauty  with 
the  spells  of  nature  P  These  and  many  other 
heories  occupied  and  banished  sleep  from 
my  eyes  that  night.  For  several  successive 
days  I  passed  and  repassed  the  old  mansion, 
but  without  seeing  my  inamorata.  But  I  did 
not  give  up  though.  Love  is  fertile  in  expe- 
dients. Amongst  my  other  accomplishments, 
was  a  great  love  for,  and  skill  in,  drawing. 
This  faculty  I  now  determined  to  bring  into 
full  play.  I  knew  how  common  it  was  among 
the  cultivated  French  people  to  find  a  taste 
for  sketching  and  drawing,  and  I  Uttle 
doubted  but  that  the  beauty  of  the  balcony 
had  also  sufficient'  love  of  art  to  appreciate 
my  efforts.  So  I  procured  materials  in  abun- 
dance, and  in  spite  of  my  uncle's  misgivings, 
who  began  to  fear  in  the  variety  of  my  tastes 
and  pursuits  that  I  should  never  do  much 
credit  to  his  teaching  or  example,  I  frequently 
paid  a  visit  to  any  spot  commanding^  view 
of  the  old  mansion,  and  sketched,  as  well 
as  my  impatience  would  allow  me,  some 
of  the  prominent  features  of  the  beautiful 
scenery  around.  I  had  tried  this  ruse  for 
several  days  without  effect,  when  one  day  a 
handsome  man,  a  little  past  the  prime  of  life, 
but  still  light  and  active  in  his  manner,  came 
down  to  the  spot  where  I  was  sitting,  and 
after  looking  attentively  at  my  sketches  for 
some  moments,  and  throwing  me  into  an  ag- 
ony of  wonder  as  to  the  possibility  of  his 
being  the  father  of  my  unknown  divinity, 
accosted  me  in  broken  English  : — 

«*  <  You  will  sell  de  j)icture,  Sare  ? ' 

"  *  Non,  Monsieur,' said  I,  conjuring  up  the 
few  French  words  I  knew,  and  inwardly  la- 
menting my  ignorace  of  the  language,  *  I 
am  only  an  amateur.' 

"  He  bowed  low,  and  began,  half  in  French 
and  half  in  English,  to  utter  a  thousand 
apologies.  But  I  soon  made  him  once  more 
at  ease  by  begging  him  to  accept  the  drawing. 

"  He  did  so  at  once  with  many  thanks, 
adding,  to  my  great  delight, '  You  shall  come 
dis  evening,  and  ma  fiUe — my  child  Agltie 
will  ver  moch  tank  you  also.* 

**  I  promised*  to  do  so,  and  you  may  be 
sure  did  not  fail  to  keep  it.  I  went  home 
oveijoyed. 

*'  *  But  what  have  you  done  with  your 
drawing,'  said  my  uncle. 

**  I  had  not  thought  of  this,  and  blushed 


deeply.  After  a  few  wise  remarks  upon  tlie 
danger  of  young  men  falling  into  strange 
company,  my  uncle  quietly  allowed  the  mat- 
ter to  drop,  and  in  the  evening  I  went,  full 
of  joy  and  expectation,  to  the  French  fiun- 
ily.  I  was  received  by  the  gentleman  I  had 
seen  in  the  morning  and  his  wife,  in  whose 
features  I  found  little  difficulty  in  tracing 
those  of  the  fair  AglSe,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  ravages  of  time.  The  loTely 
girl  herself  entered  the  apartment  shortly 
afterwards,  if  possible  more  beautiful  than 
ever.  Hardly  knowing  what  I  said,  I  ad- 
vanced to  meet  her.  Her  father  introduced 
me  with  some  compliments  to  my  artistk) 
taste,  pointing  to  my  little  sketch,  which  was 
already  hanging  on  the  wall  amongst  a  num- 
ber of  graceful  drawings  by  Aglae  herselH 
Aglae  possessed,  in  common  with  the  major- 
ity of  her  countrywomen,  the  faculty  of  nuk- 
ing a  stranger  feel  perfectly  at  ease  in  her 
company,  and  after  a  few  hours  had  flown 
like  minutes  in  her  society,  I  left  the  house^ 
with  surprise  that  I  could  possibly  huTe 
grown  so  intimate  in  so  short  a  time. 

<*  From  that  day  forth  my  visits  became 
frequent.  Aglae  and  I  understood  ea 
other  so  well,  and  our  intimacy  advanced  so 
rapidly,  that  in  a  short  time  we  were  recog' 
nized  lovers.  My  uncle  made  no  objection, 
and  became  very  tolerant  of  my  French 
friend's  CathoHc  principles.  He  saw  that  I 
was  not  destined  to  make  a  figure  in  the 
pulpit,  and  was  only  glad  to  see  me  with 
some  tangible  object  in  view.  So,  contrary 
to  the  usual  experience  of  such  matters,  the 
course  of  true  love  ran  as  smoothly  as  could 
be  desired ;  and,  in  a  few  months  from  our 
first  meeting,  the  captivating  Aglae  was  my 
wife. 

<*  Agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  her  parentsv 
we  took  up  our  abode  with  them,  in  the  old 
house,  and  for  some  time  were  as  happy  as 
two  frail  mortals  could  possibly  be  on  earth. 
When  I  remember  that  happy  time — the 
glo^'ing  looks  that  spoke  volumes  in  answer 
to  my  endearments — the  sweet  silvery  prat- 
tle, in  delightful  broken  English,  about  her 
native  vineyards  and  mountains — the  pretty 
French  legends  which  she  told  me,  by  the 
dusky  twiUght  of  the  winter's  fireside— or 
the  plaintive  romance,  accompanied  by  her 
fether's  guitar— I  wonder  more  and  more  at 
the  dark  fetality  which  destroyed  such  an 
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earthly  paradise.  But,  alas!  it  was  destroyed, 
and  regret  is  unavailing. 

'*  Amongst  the  visitors  to  the  house  was  a 
young  Count  Chandier,  who,  for  some  poli- 
tical offence,  had  been  banished  his  country. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  most  captivating 
manners  and  address,  and  was  evid^tly  very 
much  taken  with  my  young  wife.  After  our 
marriage,  encouraged  by  the  praise  of  my 
wife  and  her  friends,  I  had  again  taken  up 
the  pen  and  pencil,  and  frequently  spent 
some  hours  in  the  pursuit  of  these  studies. 
On  these  occasions.  Count  Chandler  and  my 
wife  woul(^  ramble  out  in  the  grounds  sur-' 
rounding  the  house.  Knowing  the  gayety 
and  freedom  of  French  manners,  I  felt  no 
mieasiness  on  that  score,  till,  one  day,  an  old 
friend  calling  upon  me  took  occasion  to  re- 
mark in  a  playful  manner  that  I  had  better 
not  leave  Agl'de  too  much  alone  with  the 
yoimg  Frenchman.  I  have  long  since  known 
that  this  was  said  out  of  pure  generosity  to 
my  charming  wife,  because  he  feared  she 
might  feel  neglected  if  I  gave  myself  up  loo 
much  to  books  and  pictures.  However,  the 
effect  on  my  mind  at  that  time  was  sudden, 
and  fatal  to  my  happiness.  When  Agliie 
returned,  I  upbraided  her  with  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  an  injured  husband  for  what  was  in 
reality  my  own  fault.  Her  tears — her  assur- 
ances were  alike  in  vain ;  from  day  to  day,  I 
brooded  like  a  mad  man  over  this  one 
thought,  till  her  parents,  disgusted  with  my 
conduct,  proposed  a  separation.  The  Count 
himself,  who  had  innocently  been  the  cause, 
or  rather  I  should  say  the  object,  of  my 
hatred,  reasoned  with  me  to  the  utmost ;  but 
the  demon  Jealousy  had  entirely  taken  pos- 
session of  me.  Aglae's  parents,  indignant  at 
my  suspicions,  withdrew  to  their  native  coun- 
try, and,  by  reasoning  and  entreaties)  induced 
her  to  accompany  them. 

**  I  can  easily  account  to  you  for  the  agita- 
tion I  felt  when  you  told  me  of  the  apparition 
at  the  window  of  the  little  inn  at  Llanham- 
lach.  You  will  laugh  at  me,  I  dare  say,  but 
ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  I  have  been  inclined 
to  be  superstitious ;  and  I  cannot  get  rid  of 
the  idea  that  the  face  you  saw  staring  at  me 
•o  intently  was  not  human,  but  a  super- 
natural warning  of  some  danger  about  to 
happen  to  my  long  lost  Aglae.  Whatever  it 
may  be,  my  mind  is  now  made  up.  I  shall 
leave  here  to-morrow,  and  set  out  for  France. 
I  will  throw  myself  at  her  fieet — ^I  will  save 


her  from  the  peril  that  hangs  over  her — she 
must  forgive  me.  Heaven  has  taught  me  a 
bitter  lesson,  and  is  now  inviting  me  to  profit 
by  past  experience.  Yes,  my  friend,  I  leave 
here  to-morrow,  never  to  return  till  I  have 
wiped  out  this  foiU  stain  by  giving  back,  in  a 
thousand  times  greater  degree,  the  adoration 
I  owe  to  Aglae's  innocence  and  beauty ! " 

"God  grant  it!"  said  I,  fervently,  much 
moved  by  Arthur's  earnestness.  I  was  about 
to  make  some  further  remark,  when  I  was 
startled  by  the  extreme  agitation  of  his  man- 
ner. With  his  face  pale  as  death,  and  his 
eyes  glaring  wildly,  he  pointed  towards  the 
window. 

"  See !  **  he  cried,  almost  gasping  for  breath, 
"  she  comes — Aglae,  my  wife — but  she  comes 
from  another  world  to  reproach  me  for  my 
perfidy." 

Very  much  alarmed  by  his  incoherent  man- 
ner, I  had  instantaneously  cast  a  glance  in 
the  direction  of  the  window,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  although  for  less  than  a  second,  I 
discerned  the  same  features  that  I  saw  at 
Llanhamlach. 

Forgetful  of  everything  at  the  moment  ex- 
cept a  desire  to  penetrate  into  this  mystery,  I 
rushed  out  of  the  door,  and  round  to  the 
back  of  the  house.  At  first  I  could  discover 
nothing  whatever,  and  was  about  to  return  to 
the  \ouse,  when  I  fancied  I  saw  some  object 
lying  on  the  ground.  It  was  no  phantom, 
but  the  lovely  form  and  features  of  Aglae 
herself,  who  had  fallen  fainting  on  the  ground. 
To  carry  her  into  the  house  was  only  the 
work  of  a  moment,  but  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore she  quite  recovered.  No  words  can 
describe  the  joy  of  Arthur,  after  his  first  out- 
burst of  superstitious  fear.  He  danced  round 
her  with  frantic  delight,  wept  and  laughed 
like  a  maniab.  Then,  bitterly  reproaching 
himself  for  the  sorrow  he  had  caused  her,  he 
would  hardly  be  consoled.  After  this  excite- 
ment had  m  some  degree  subsided,  AgHie 
told  us  all  that  had  happened  since  they 
parted.  How  she  had  secretly  left  her  pa- 
rents, and  had  written  to  them  after  her  de- 
parture, as  to  be  object  of  her  journey — how 
she  had  followed  Arthur  from  place  to  place 
without  having  courage  to  make  herself 
known,  for  fear  of  a  second  repulse.  All  this, 
and  much  more,  the  happy  wife  recounted  to 
our  delighted  ears,  and,  if  ever  true  happiness 
existed  on  earth,  it  certainly-was  not  absent 
from  our  circle  that  evening. 

Aglae's  parents  again  reside  in  England  in 
the  same  old  mansion  where  Arthur  had 
first  seen  them.  I  visit  them  frequently,  not 
without  hope  that  a  certain  lovely  cousin  of 
A^lae's  will  shortly  make  me  aa  happy  as  my 
friend  Arthur. 
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THE  TEA-TABLE. 

An  UnpuUiibed  Poem. 

BT  HABTLET   COLBBIDOE. 

1827^  (?). 

[This  early  production  of  the  late  Hartley 
Coleridge  may  not  be  withoflt  interest,  as  it  de- 
scribes a  state  of  social  manners  which  is  already 
passing  away,  in  a  style  of  composition  which  also 
Belongs  in  some  measure  to  the  past.] 

'Tis  there  all  meet — 
The  downright  clown  and  perfectly  well  bred. 
—Blair's  Grave. 

Tho'  all  unknown  to  Greek  and  Roman  song, 
The  paler  hyson,  and  the  dark  souchong, 
Tho'  black  nor  green  the  warbled  praises  share 
Of  knightly  troubadour  or  gay  trouvere, 
Tet  deem  not  thou,  an  alien  quite  to  numbers. 
That  friend  to  prattle,  and  that  foe  to  slumbers, 
Which  Kian-Long,  Imperial  poet,  praised 
<8o  high,  that  cent,  per  cent,  its    price   was 

raised ; 
Which  Pope  himself  would  sometimes  conde- 
scend 
To  place  commodious  at  a  couplet's  end ; 
Wliich  the  sweet  Bard  of  Olney  did  not  spurn, 
Who  loved  the  music  of  the  *'  hissing  urn." 
Lot  her  who  bade  me  write  enact  the  Muse, 
Inspire  my  genius,  and  my  tea  infuse, 
.So  shall  my  verso  the  hovering  sylphs  delight. 
And  critic  gnomes  relinquish  half  their  spite. 
Clear,  warm,  and  flowing  as  my  liquid  theme. 
As  sweet  as  sugar,  and  as  smooth  as  cream. 
May  it  awhile  encage  the  smiling  fair. 
Then  gambol  gaily  in  the  morning  air. 
Twined  in  the  tendrils  of  her  silky  hair 
Who  has  not  read,  in  chronicle  or  fable. 
Of  Good  King  Arthur  and  his  famous  table. 
Where  Guy  and  Tristram  talk'd  by  fits  and 

starts 
Of  love  and  murder,  broken  heads  and  hearts  ? 
Such  too  the  modem  talk,  at  time  of  tea, 
Of  tho  Round  Table  and  its  chivalry, 
Who  speak  with  even  tone  and  equal  zest 
Of  hearts  entrapp'd  and  heads  absurdly  drest. 
Jt's  true  a  softer  race  the  board  environ. 
Who  corselets  wear  indeed,  but  not  of  iron, 
Who  win,  bat  do  not  combat,  by  the  card. 
And  drink— but  drink  not  through  **  tho  hemlet 

barr'd." 
The  fair  alone  with  chalybean  proof 
Support  their  busts — ^their  lovers  keep  aloof. 
The  Muse  is  female,  and  may  well  reveal 
What  I  have  heard,  and  some  perhaps  may  feel. 
King  Arthur  kept  his  court  in  Cameiot, 
But  tho  round  table  graces  every  cot ; 
Palace  and  farm  enjoy  the  gentle  feast 
That  blends  tho  products  of  the  West  and  East. 
Where'er  on  British  land  our  footsteps  roam, 
We  find  it  still,  and  find  it,  too,  at  home. 
Whether  till  eight  the  formal  guests  delay, 
Or  meet  at  seven  in  a  friendly  way. 
Sooner  or  later,  still  the  board  is  crown'd. 
The  lackcr'd  tray  and  argent  spoons  resound. 
The  homely  delf  or  far  sought  porcelain. 
In  circling  ranks,  are  muster'd  on  the  plain ; 
The  polished  oliest  with  curious  art  inlaid,       ) 
Or  quaintly  wrought  by  some  ing«nioQB  maid,  > 
Displays  the  lawful  spoils  of  yentoroos  trade;  ) 
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While  the  bright  nm  its  stately  pvssteoe 

Or  vocal  kettle  on  its  throne  i4>pears. 

Yet  not  alike,  in  every  place  and  time. 

The  social  banquet  that  employs  my  liiyme. 

Alas-!  not  social  these  where  Logic  lours 

At  Inns  of  Court,  or  Academic  Sowers  : 

In  silence  sip  the  solitary  tribes 

Of  lank-jaw  d  students  and  of  sallow  scribes. 

Pot  after  pot  is  drain'd,  yet  not  a  word 

From  lady's  lip  in  those  confines  is  heard ; 

Nought  but  the  knell   of  midnight's    drea^ 

.  noon 
Drowns  the  sad  jingle  of  the  silver  spoon : 
Yet  even  there  the  bland  infusion  flows, 
A  plenteous  Hippocrcne  of  vers^  and  prose  ; 
Helps  to  dilute  the  scanty  drops  of  tliought, 
•  And  swell  them  to  a  mighty  flood  of  Dougltt. 
Hie  we  from  thence,  nor  shall  we  long  d^iT 
About  the  homely  meal  of  every  day ; 
For  the  dear  comforts  of  domestic  tea 
Arc  sung  too  well  to  stand  in  need  of  me 
By  Cowpcr,  and  the  bard  of  Rimini ; 
Besides,  I  hold  it  as  a  special  grace 
When  such  a  theme  is  old  ana  commonplace. 
Tho  cheering  lustre  of  the  new-stirr'd  fire. 
The  mother's  summons  to  the  dozing  sire. 
The  whispers  audible,  that  oft  intrude 
On  the  forced  silence  of  the  younger  brood. 
The  seniors'  converse,  seldom  over  new. 
Where  quiet  dwells  and  strange  events  are  fewi 
Tho  blooming  daughter's  ever-ready  smile. 
So  full  of  meaning  and  So  void  of  guile  ; 
And  all  the  little  mighty  things  that  cheer 
Tho  closing  day  from  quiet  year  to  year, 
I  leave  to  uiose  whom  more  benignant  fate 
Or  merit,  destines  to  the  wedded  state. 
A  stranger  I,  a  wanderer  upon  earthy 
A  thriftless  Prodigal  of  tears  and  mirth. 
Must  learn  without  a  cherish'd  hope  to  se« 
The  loving  looks,  that  look  not  love  to  me  ; 
Tho  flowers  of  joy  for  happier  natures  sowgi 
I  may  not  gather,  may  not  think  my  own. 
Happy  if  Time  at  last  shall  teach  me  this. 
To  find  a  proper  joy  in  others'  bliss ; 
But  ne'er  oe  mine  the  selfish  heart  forlorn. 
The  tear  of  envy,  or  the  laugh  of  scorn. 
I  grow  too  gi'ave,  and  must  fn  haste  rottun 
To  the  frail  china  and  resplendent  am.    . 
Behold  the  cups  array'd,  the  table  set. 
Matrons  and  spinsters  all  are  duly  met ; 
The  yo9nger  belles  disposed  in  scatter'd  troopf. 
In  rows  demure,  or  gaijy  whispering  gronps. 
The  female  elders  chat  the  time  away — 
(I  often  wonder  what  they  find  to  say) 
Or  timely  range  the  fish  in  painted  pools, 
(Their  bright  exchequers,)  while  the  coff*ee  cools. 
Wliat  various  tones  from  female  organs  flow. 
How  glibly  smooth,  or  languishingiy  slow. 
The  pretty  creatures  laugh,  and  weep,  and  rail 
In  all  gradations  of  the  vocal  scale  ; 
From  fell  Xantippe's  emphasis  of  brass. 
To  tho  soft  murmur  of  the  melting  lass. 
The  vapory  board  sets  all  their  tongues  in  mo- 
tion, 
Like  many  billows  of  the  voiceful  ocean  ; 
From  voicre  to  voice  the  keen  remark  descends. 
In  squalls  begins,  and  in  a  whisper  ends. 
For  loud  and  shrill  tho  bulky  lK>argeoise 
Accosts  tho  beanty  of  departed  days ; 
In  accents  toned  with  unavailing  skill 
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The  vestal  answers  to  the  matron  shrill ; 
With  tempered  melody  of  cautions  speech. 
The  hostcBS  doubts,  and  yet  accords  with  each ; 
Then  round  and  round  the  breezy  murmurs  glide, 
And  every  absent  Miss  is  named  a  bride, 
''^on  dimpled  lassie,  just  arrived  from  school, 
Where  all  must  look,  and  think,  and  feel  by 

rule; 
Uneasy  novice  of  an  order  strict 
That  on  her  tongue  has  laid  an  interdict. 
With  her  small  hands  the  weighty  secret  spells, 
And  weaves  her  fingers  into  syllables. 
Of  things  like  these  I  oft  have  taken  note. 
Ere  yet  my  limbs  had  felt  the  straight  culotte, 
111  could  I  else  xliscover  or  divine 
What  ladies  do  when  gents  are  at  their  wine. 
At  length  the  summons  of  the  simpering  maid 
Or  well-fed  footman,  tardily  obeyed, 
Brings  lords,  and  knights,  and  squires,  and 

priests,  and  bards. 
From  red  and  white,  to  coffee,  tea,  and  cards. 
When  the  hoarse  North  is  hurrying  up  the  vale. 
To  silence  sinks  the  lily-bending  gale ; 
So  sink  the  accents  of  the  soft-robed  clan 
At  the  hard  tramp  of  heavy-pacing  man. 
Still'd  is  the  hum,  the  scandal  is 'suppressed. 
The  secret  kept,  the  sly  charade  unguess'd ; 
With  many  a  smothered  laugh  and  many  a  blush. 
The   buzzing  watchword  passes,  hush,  hush, 

hush. 
"Tis  but  the  Parson  ; — perhaps  it  is  but  I, 
Then  wherefore,  ladies,  all  this  mystery  1 
The  Parson  sure  cannot  excite  your  fears, 
And  I,  you  know,  have  neither  eyes  nor  ears. 
Then  let  the  tale,  the  hint,  the  joke  revive. 
As  if  there  were  not  such  a  thing  alive  ; 
O  !  let  mo  hear  your  sweetness ;  I  am  stunn'd 
With  Hume,  Ricardo,  and  the  Sinking  Fund. 
As  when  victorious  troops  to  pillage  ^und 
In  scattered  bands  obe^  the  bugle's  sound. 
So  one  by  one  the  jovial  swains  repair 
To  the  head-quarters  of  the  muster'd  fair. 
First  the  ))rim  Dangler,  complaisant  and  sleek. 
With  frill  that  flutters  and  witn  pumps  that  creak. 
Lisps  o'er  the  news  to  every  aged  shey 
And  marks  each  slander  with  a  low  congee ; 
Pajs  for  each  morsel  that  the  hostess  gives 
With  parasitical  superlatives ; 
Whatc.er  he  tastes — *tis  excellent,  divine. 
Above  the  coffee,  as  below,  the  wine. 
Next  comcH  a  thing — I  know  not  how  to  name-^ 
Of  doubtful  sex,  which  neither  sex  will  claim. 
So  rank  with  Bergamot  and  Attar-gul 
That  every  nose  may  wind  him  for  a  fool ; 
A  thing  so  fine,  so  exquisitely  nice. 
It  has  no  701//  for  virtue,  no,  nor  vice ; 
Its  waspish  waist  elaborately  thin. 
Its  heartless  leer  and  apathetic  grin, 
Its  arching  eyebrow  of  inane  pretence. 
Its  eye  of  unimpassioned  impudence. 
Arc  thc^c  i)ermitted  at  a  lady's  side  ? 
Forbid  it,  modesty,  and  maiden  pride. 
Can  he  yonr  sweet  emlx)som'd  tnoughts  engage 
That  joinK  the  nepjatives  of  youth  and  age  1 
Boyish  in  brain,  in  heart  as  weak  and  cold 
As  a  Fren<h  courtier  sixty  winters  old. 
Yet  oft  the  feeling  heart  and  thinking  brain 
Attempt  to  ape  him,  but  attempt  in  vain ; 
For  let  kind  nature  do  the  best  she  can. 


'Tis  woman  still  that  makes  or  mars  the  man. 
And  so  it  is,  the  creature  can  beguile 
The  fairest  faces  of  the  readiest  smile. 
The  third  who  comes  the  hyson  to  inhale. 
If  not  a  man,  at  least  appears  a  male ; 
His  worst  offences  are  against  your  ears. 
For,  though  he  laughs  too  loud,  he  never  sneers. 
He  knows  the  coachman's  crafts,  the  hunter's 

holloa, 
The  Fancy's  phrase  that  might  confound  Apoll^ 
Right  dear  to  him  in  row,  or  lark,  or  spree. 
To  sound  the  base  string  of  humility. 
His  rural  friends  are   Nimrod's  genuine  seed. 
The  best  among  them  are  his  dog  and  steed. 
His  town  acquaintance  are  pick'd  up  on  bulka, 
And  half  the  list  are  now  aboard  the  hulks. 
With  iron  grasp,  with  face  and  lungs  of  brasi^ 
He  roars  a  greeting  to  leach  bonny  lass. 
Then  bolts  his  tea — and  straight  begins  a  stoi^ 
Of  sportsman's  perils,  or  of  bruiser's  glory ; 
Talks    in  an  unknown   tongue  of  IVI^  and 

Milling, 
And  doubtless  fancies  he  is  wondrous  killiii|^ 
Now  up  the  stairs,  disputing  all  the  way. 
Two  keen  logicians  urge  their  wordy  fray. 
Abrupt  they  enter,  voluble  and  loud. 
But  soon  remember  that  they  have  not  bow'd. 
That  error  mended,  both  at  once  relate 
To  some  fair  maid  the  subject  of  debate : 
To  her  decision  both  at  once  refer ; 
For  each  expects  a  verdict  kind  from  her. 
But  she,  too  meek,  too  witty,  and  too  wise. 
To  judge  between  the  vassals  of  her  eyes, 
To  each  polemic,  seeming  to  incline, 
Affords  occasion  for  them  both  to  shine. 
Through  four  dull  cups  their  nice  distinctions 

run. 
And  all  suppose  them  jnst  where  they  begun ; 
Till  a  gruff  senior  and  his  copper  nose 
Arrive  to  part  the  dialectic  foes. 
"  Young  men,"  quoth  he,  "  be  sure  you  both 

are  wrong, " 
And  all  your  theories  are  not  worth  a  song. 
The  point  is  one  that  elder  heads  has  puzzled ; 
Presumptuous    boys   like  you  should    all    be 

muzzled." 
Then  to  the  maid  he  turns  his  solemn  face, 
And  gravely  tells  her  he  has  judged  the  case. 
But  now  the  lingering  votaries  of  port 
Make  to  the  fair  their  long-delayed  resort. 
What  bulkv  forms  around  the  table  press — 
D.D.,  andLL.D.,  and  A.S.S. 
The  china  rings,  the  urn  is  nigh  o'erset 
Bv  such  a  Bacchanalian  alphabet — 
With  glowing  faces  and  with  watery  eyes 
They  pass  about  their  pursy  gallantries. 
What  unseen  charms  they  vow  that  they  behold, 
Inspired  adorers  of  the  plain  and  old  ! 
If  men  were  still  so  happy  and  so  blind. 
Could  man  or  woman  call  their  fate  unkind  t 
They  not  remark  the  glance,  the  laupjli  suppre^t 
In  the  fresh  virgin's  newly  budding  breast. 
Nor  see  their  wives  contract  the  brow  severe, 
Their  daughters  blush,  that  moves  the  dandy's 

sneer. 
Nay,  scarce  young  Nimrod's  merry  roar  can 

hear. 
Now,  like  the  mirible  of  a  coming  storm. 
Without  we  hear  the  dreadful  word.  Reform. 
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Last  of  the  roat^  and  dogg'd  witli  public  cares. 
The  politician  stumbles  up  the  stairs — 
Whose  dusky  soul  not  beauty  can  illume. 
Nor  wine  dispel  his  patriotic  gloom. 
In  restless  ire  from  guest  to  guest  he  goes, 
And  names  us  all  among  our  countir  s  foes  ; 
Swears  'tis  a  shame  that  we  should  drink  our 

tea, 
Till  wrongs  are  righted  and  the  nation  free. 
That  prielts  and  poets  are  a  venal  race, 
Who  preach  for  patronage  and  rhyme  for  place — 
Declares    tliat    boys  and  girls  should  not  be' 

cooing, 
When  England's  hope  is  bankruptcy  and  ruin ; 
That  wiser  'twere  the  coming  wrath  to  fly. 
And  that  old  women  should  make  haste  to  die. 
As  froward  infants  cry.  themselves  to  sleep, 
If  unregarded  they  are  left  to  weep, 
,  So  patriot  zeal,  if  unopposed,  destroys 
Its  strength  with  fury  and  its  breath  with  noise ; 
Allow'd  resistless  as  the  son  of  Ammon, 
Behold  the  great  Reformer  at  backgammon, 
Debt,  taxes,  boroughs,  and  decline  of  price. 
Forgotten  all,  he  only  damns  the  dice. 
But  pause,  the  urn  tliat  sweetly  sang  before, 
Like  a  crack'd  lute,  is  vocal  now  no  more. 
Dry  as  the  traces  of  the  ebbing  sea, 
Effete  and  flaccid  lie  the  leaves  of  tea . 
And  I,  who  always  keep  the  golden  mean. 
Have  just  declined  a' seventh  cup  of  green. 
The  toil,  the  tumult,  and  the  hour  is  flown, 
Lost  in  quadrille,  whist,   commerce,  or  Pope 

Joan, 
With  nimble  haste  my  theme  is  swept  away — 
And,  tea  concluded — shall  conclude  my  lay. 

Caliban. 


THE   KING  OF  DENMARK'S  RIDE. 

BY   THE   HON.    MRS.   NORTOX. 

(From  the  Danish.) 

Word  was  brought  to  the  Danish  King 

(Hurry  !) 
That  the  love  of  his  heart  lay  suffering, 
And  pined  for  the  comfort  his  voice  would  bring; 

(0  !  ride  as  thouffh  you  were  flying  !) 
Better  he  loves  «ach  golden  curl 
On  the  brow  of  that  Scandinavian  girl, 
Than  liis  rich  crown  jewels  of  ruby  and  pearl; 
And  iiis  Rose  of  the  Isles  is  dying ! 

Thirty  nobles  saddled  with  speed ; 

(Hurry  !) 
Each  one  mounting  a  gallant  steed 
Which  he  kept  for  battle  and  days  of  need ; 

(01  ride  ax  thoufjh  you  were  flying  !) 
Spurs  were  struck  in  the  foaming  flank — 
Worn-out  chargers  staggered  and  sank, — 
Bridles  were  slackened,  and  girths  were  burst, — 
But  ride  as  they  would,  the  King  rode  flrst. 
For  his  Rose  of  the  Isles  lay  dying ! 

His  nobles  are  beaten,  one  by  one, 

(Hurrt/  !) 
They  have  faintetf,  and  faltered,  and  homeward 

gone ; 
His  little  fair  page  now  follows  alone, — 

For  strength  and  for  courage  trying  I 
The  King  looked  back  at  that  faithful  child ; 
Wan  was  the  face  that  answering  smiled ; 
Thej  passed  the  drawbridge  mtS  i*'ftttfripg  din, 


Then  he  dropped ;  and  only  the  King  rode  in 
Where  his  Ro^e  of  the  Isles  lay  dying ! 

The  King  blew  a  blast  on  his  bugle  horn  ; 

(Silence  I) 
No  answer  came ;  but  faint  and  forlorn 
An  echo  returned  on  the  cold  grey  mom. 

Like  the  breath  of  a  spirit  sighing;. 
The  castle  portal  stood  grimly  wide ; 
None  welcomed  the  King  from  that  weary  ride; 
For  dead,  in  the  light  of  the  dawning  day. 
The  pale  sweet  form  of  the  welcomer  lay. 
Who  had  yearned  for  his  voice  while  dying! 

The  panting  steed,  with  a  drooping  crest. 

Stood  weary ! 
The  King  returned  from  her  chamber  of  regk. 
The  thick  sobs  choking  in  his  breast. 

And,  that  dumb  companion  eyeing,-^ 
The  tears  gushed  fortli  which  he  strove  to  c^eck, 

He  bowed  his  head  on  his  charger's  neck 

"  O,  Steed, — that  every  nerve  didst  strain. 
Dear  Steed,  our  ride  hath  been  in  vain 
To  the  halls  where  my  love  lay  dying  !  " 

— Fraser*8  MagaxSk^ 

DOMESTIC  BLISS. 

A   FRAGMENT. 

I  am 
"A  married  lady  of  thirty  odd." 
Every  evening  I  see  in  their  beds 
A  "  baker's  dozen  "  of  curly  heads.  . 
Every  morning  my  slumbers  greet 
The  patter,  patter,  of  twcntysix  feet. 
Thirteen  little  hearts  arc  always  in  a  flutter 
'Till  thirteen  little  mouths  are  filled  -with  bread 

and  butter. 
Thirteen  little  tongues  are  busy  all  day  long. 
And  thirteen  little  hands,  with  doing  someSihig 

wrong, 

'Till  I  fain  am  to  do. 
With  an  energy,  too, 
As  did  the  old  woman  that  lived  in  a  shoe. 
And  when  my  poor  husband  comes  homo  fh>ni 

his  work, 
Tired  and  hungry,  and  fierce  as  a  Turk, 
What  do  you  think  is  the  picture  he  sees  ? 
A  legion  of  babies,  all  in  a  breeze — 
Johnny  a  crying, 
And  Lucy  a  sighing, 
And  worn-out  mamma,  with  her  hair  all  a  flying; 
Strong  and  angry  William,  beating  little  Nelly; 
Charley  in  the  pantry,  eating  currant  jelly; 
Richard  strutting  round  in  papa's  Sunday  coat; 
Harry  at  the  glass,  with  a  razor  at  his  throat ; 
Robert  gets  his  fingers  crushed  when  Susy  shnts 

the  door, 
Mitigates  their  aching  with  a  forty-pound  roar; 
Baby  at  the  coal-hod  hurries  to  begin, 
Throwing  in  his  mite  to  the  universal  din. 
Alas  !  my  lord  and  master,  being  rather  weak  of 

nerve,  he 
Begins  to  lose  his  patience  in  the  stunning  topsey- 

turvey, 
And  then  the  frightened  little  ones  all  fly  to  me 

for  shelter, 
And  so  the  drama  closes  'mid  a  general  helter- 
skelter. 
I'll  give  yon  my  name,  lest  you  think  me  a  myth 
Yoacs,  Tery  retpectfally,  Mrs.  John  Smith. 
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From  The  Athenmim.  almost  as  soon  as  he  could  write  and  read; 

Hu  Life  of  John  Banim,  the  Irish  Novel-  ^  a  child  he  wrote  verses  and  faery  taleg. 

isi;  with  Extracts  from  his  C^egpondr  ^^^  ^^^^  nine  years  of  age  he  passed 

ence,  Oeneral  and  Literary.    By  Patrick  , .  ,      .  .  ^        j   j  ru     *  ij^ 

Joseph  Murray.    (Lay.)  '  •""  ^"'"'f  "",  '*"**'"'  "       <i°l'^enitely  d». 

,'        ,  ,  ,  ,  stroyed  the  larger  portion  of  them  as  uur 

The  literary  hfe  and  penond  fortunes  of  ^^^,      ^f  preservation.    Those  were   tfa> 

Ae  Author  of  "  Damon  and  Pythias,"  and  ^       „f  ^5,^  Kilkenny  theatricals;  at  which 

the  originator  of  the  "  TalM  by  the  Ollara  j^j^^^^  ^g^^g^  y^  ,.  Monologue  on  National 

Family,"  ought  to  have  made  a  better  Dook.  M„gjg  » 

Mr.  Murray  has  not  wanted  sympathy  with       ,,  j^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^  j^^^ 

his  subject,— he  has  taken  some  pams  m  col-  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^^^^  demanding  the  repetition.    The 

lection  of  material ;  but  his  style  of  narra-  beauty  of  the  poetry  struck  the  fency  of  the 

tion  is  heavy  and  tasteless,  and  his  literary  child,  and  so  profound  was  the  impression 

remarks  are  pointless    and    insufficient    as  created  by  it  on  his  memory,  that  he,  the  fbl- 

regards  knowledge.    To  mstance,  when  he  lowing  morning,  repeated  the  entire  wiA 

desires  to  exalt  Banim  as  the  .first  Irish  nov-  almost  nerfect  accuracy,  and  with  the  gestures 

,.  .    ,      ,      •  «    u     «*„4.:««  ♦i,«*  :«    1Q01  and  inflections  employed  by  Moore    m  its 

ehst,  he  begins    by  statmg  Oiat  m   1821,  ^^j.  ^^^  ^^^^    bre^fasted,  he  was 

-  Miss  Edgeworth  was  m  the  full  possession  observed  to  dress  himself  in  his  best  clothes,  * 

of  the  public  taste  as  the  best  and  only  Irish  ^nd  the  family  saw  him  leave  the  shop,  and, 

novelist''    Long  ere  this  time  "  OTDonnell "  with  a  roll  of  papers  under  his  arm,  walk  to- 

and  "  Florence  Macarthy "  had   appeared,  wards  the  house  in  which  Moore  lodged-: 

But  this  is  not  his  sole  mistake :  our  critic  be  was  about  to  introduce  himself  to  Moor* 

having  ignored  the  existence  of  Lady  Mor-  f^  »  brother  poet,  and  the  roll  of  papers  was 

*     ^-.11  u  r«««*i«  T>««i,«««*  »»  o«  the  manuscript  verses  by  which  he  meant  to 
gan,  goes  on  to  call  "Castle  Rackrent     an  j^.^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  « honorable  name.' 

«  elegant  drawing-room  portraiture  of  Lrish  ^^^^^^  remembering  probably  the  trembling 

life  and  character  " ;  and  to  pomt  out  that  anxiety  with  which  he  had,  in  his  fourteenth 

Miss  Edgeworth  "  wanted  many,  very  many  year,  sent  *  the  attempts  of  a  youthful  muse  * 

attributes  peculiar  to  that  phase  of  genius  to  the  Editor  of  *  The  Anthologia  Hibemica,' 

which  can  obtain  and  keep  secure  the  title  and  the  *  honor  and  glory 'which  he  enjoyed 

of  the  Irish  NoveHst."    In  the  same  not  very  ^^f'^.  ^^  f°""f  himself  shortly  afterwardii, 

,      .  ^  1     nir    Tijr  J   *     *  *  called  *  our  esteemed  correspondent  T.  M. , 

lummous  style  Mr.  Mmrray  proceeds  to  state  ^^j^^^  ^.^  ^^^  ,j^^l^  ^j^^^  j^^,        ^ 

that  "  Su:  Walter    was  Bamm's  «  ideal  of  a  ^g^d  a  few  of  the  verses,  inquired  as  to  his 

national  novelist ;    from  this  ideal  nothing  progress  at  school,  advised  him  to  be  atten- 

can  be  more  dissimilar  than  that  discoverable  tive  and  diligent,  and  closed  the  interview  by 

in  the  st>'le  and  tone  of  the  works  of  Miss  Edge-  asking,  if  there  was  any  thin^  he  could  do  to 

worth."    This  will  seem  especially  ill  consid-  oblige  *  his  brother  poet'    lo  be  called  'his 

ared  to  those  who  recollect  that  Scott  more  ^f^Jf  ^  P2^^'  7^?  S"?te  sufficient  for  Bamm ; 

^,  J,      j^ia^tiji.  but  the  offer  of  obugmg  hira  was  too  flatter- 

than  once  declared  that  he  had  been  eflcour-  >      ^  ^^  sUghted,  so  after  some  considera- 

aged  to  continue  "Waverley,"  and  to  commence  tion,  he  told  the  good-natured  bard  that 

the  career  of  a  Scottish  novelist  in  emula-  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  he  should 

tion  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  *'  National  Tales."  like  so  much  as  a  season  ticket  to  the  private 

That  the  Banims  dealt  with  the  crimes,  pas-  theatre,  where  he  could  see  Mr.  Moore  on 

iions  and  sorrows  which  too  largely  mark  the  the  nights  of  performance.    This  request  was 

history  of  Irish  society  more  boldly  than  any  ^*  ^^^^  granted. 

woman  should  do  is  true ;  but  to  talk  of       We  shall  give  an  extract  or  two  more  from 

them  as  having  created  <A<;  irwAman  for  fie-  the  same   pages,  as  marking  humors  and 

tion  is  absurd.    This  biography,  in  short,  characteristics. 

however  well  meant,  is  written  in  a  tone       "  Literary  pursuits^  however,  were  not  ths 

which  is  at  once  fidse  and  feeble.  only  ones  by  which  Banim's  attention  was 

The  best  portion  of  the  Life  refers  to  the  engaged :    he  frequently  devoted  his    phy 

sarly  years  of  the  boy,  who  was  the  second  ^<^""  to  mechamcaJ  mventions.    He  fornaed 

'  V  u     1  4,    vn  ^  u  a  comphcated  machine  which  was  to  realin 

•^'^  ""^  f.no  ^^r'^P^i     '    Kilkenny,-bom  that  d?eam  of  philosophv-perpetual  motion. 

there  m  1798.    John  Bamm  began  « to  make  Having  read  '  Rasselas,^  he  fancied  that  tiw 

himself  (to  use  the  homely  phrase  applied  philosopher  of  the  happy  valley  must  hava 

to  fioott  by  one  of  Mm  Border  play&UowS;)  been  a  verjr  unskilful  artificer.    He  aocoi^ 
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ibgly,  of  Thicker-work  and    brown   paper,  work  out  tint  he  was  placed  in  "  the  drawing 

ibrmed  three  pairs  of  win^  and  fastened  academy  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,"  whfs 

«ie  wing  to  each  wrist  of  his  brother,  and  of  he  remained  two  year^-cained  prises  tsd 

i»  younger  SLster;  having  mounted  with  his  distinguished    himself.      But   the    pen  wii 

two  companions  upon   a  manure  heap,  he  ,       ° ,  ^       ^     i.    j    *  ^i             .,  *^     , 

festened  the  remaining  pair  of  wings  to  his  ^^omed  to  get  a-head  of  the  pencil ;  and  «A 

own  wrists,  and  all  three,  jumping  from  their  Dialogue  in  the  Exhibition  Room,*'  a  critifin 

eminence,  found  tlicmseWes,  in  place  of  soar^  in  verse  on  the  Irish  artists,  got  into  priit 

lug  to  the  clouds,  deposited  in  the  the  <  ver-  It  maj  have  been  that  fame  and  fortune  » 

duit  mud*  which   formed  their  lake.    His  pcared  to  the  youth  more  attainable  by  titt 

next  attempt  was  the  construction  of  sky-  ^^^     ^h  than  the  other,— it  may  l,ave  bed 

Tockets  intended  to  mount  to  a  most  extraor-  ♦i,^!.  ♦u^  i;*^,.^,  „^«^4;^„  „.^  u        •     ,. 

dinary  height,  but  which  only  blazed  along  that  the  literary  vocation  was  born  ,n  him« 

the  ground,  burning  the  pyrotechnist,  and  Principal,  and  the  artistic  one  simply  an  aoe» 

almost  destroying  the  house.    This  last  ex-  so^'  one— it  may  have  been  that  his  patieaei 

ploit  developed  a  very  remarkable  trait  in  his  as  a  student  and  a  worker  was  destroyed  hj 

character.     His  father  was  so  much  o&ended  the  engrossing  interests  of  a  love  aflfair  vf 

by  the  danger  to  which  the  family  and  the  rated  in  a  fashion  ahke  cold  and   difiine  bv 

bmldinff  had  been  exposed,  that  in  one  of  liis  Mr.  Murray ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  vain 

•    outbreaks  of  passion  he  ordered  the  child  to  ^f  f^^vj^/r^  *u^  ^,««;««_o«u^  i      ^  -rJ^ 

leave  the  house,  and  seek  his  fortune  in  the  ^^  *""°^°^  m  the  drawmg-schooU  of  Dubia 

world.    John  took  his  cap  and  went  forth.  ^®'^'  ^^  regards  direct  results,  so  many  yeta 

It  was  a  winter  niglit,  dark  and  cold,  with  a  wasted.    Banim  for  awhile  was  in   dlffieidly 

roaring  wind  abroad.    Away  the  boy  went  and  in  debt — and  undecided  as  to  hia  carat 

Mrs.  Banim  was  silent,  knowing  that  remon-  He  married,  and  came  to  London  with  )m 

gtrance  could  conduce  to  no  end,  save  that  wife  to  make  his  way  as  a  working  man  d 

of  increasing  her  husband's  anger;  and  even  letters,  noveHst,  playwright  poet,_in  etm 

he  seemed  anxious,  but  was  too  passionate  to  •*     i.     •              i    •             »     *"  «?Tciy 

recaU  the  offender.    A  quarter  of  an  hour  capacity  showing  a  real,  vigorous,  new  gem 


elapsed,  and  a  sturdy  knock  was  heard  at  the  ^'"^^  °?^&^^  ^**^^  carried  him  through  aed 

door :  it  was  opened,  and  John  reappeared,  borne  him  upward  had  not  the  course  beea 

He  approachca  his  father,  and  taking  off  his  stayed  and  the  current  troubled  by  acute  and 

cap,  said,  *  As  I  am  to  go,  1*11  thank  you,  sir,  progressive  disease — a  paralysis  wliich  ta- 

for  the  sixncnce  I  lent  you  the  other  day ; '—  tured  and  wore  him  out,  making  every  stniff. 

this  was  the  last  remaining  sixpence  of  the  „i„  »„  „„/.«„  «„^  ^..„^. «««.  ^ffu,»  «r         J^ 

41- '-A     I  Ml-            \  ^ 'I   A  r      ^i5                  1  gle  an  affon\',  and  ever\' new  enort  of  creatwa 

thurty  shillings  subscribed  for  the  unpnnted  ^                    j  i.       .    '                            .    ™ 

feiry  tale ;  and  with  it  he  was   as   willing,  *"  "1'^"™ '  ^"^  hanging  on  every  step  m  M 

thouch  a  child,  to  commence  his  way  in  the  ^  ^^^S  ^".^  *  drawback,  which  ?>ecame  heavier 

world,  with  as  bold  a  heart,  as  self-reliant  a  and  heavier,  more  and  more  disqualifying,  as 

confidence,  as  when,  in  later  years,  he  went  Time  wore  on.    How  friends  interposed,  and 

fiarth  with  his  youn^  wife  to  venture  upon  the  public  recognition  stepped  in  to  make  eancr 

troubled  tide  of   hterature.     The  sixpence  the  last  years  of  the  Irish  Novelist,  is  t«i 

was  repaid  I7.  l>ut,m  addition  a  second  ^ell  remembered,  because  too  recent,  to  cWm 

was  given,  and  he  was  ordered  to  bed,  his  *•      •     i  .  .i  1.                                ^imm 

fcther  having  forgotten  all  his  anger  in  the  narration  m  detail  here, 

aurprise  of  the  moment."  We  have  merely  adverted  to  tho  painM 

For  a  restless,  original  creature  like  this  circumstances  and  difficulties  of  Baniin'a  ISk, 

there  is  education  in  every  face  that  passes  in  ^^ecause  it  may  be  fancied  that  they  had  an 

the  streets— in  every  new'picture-book  that  is  influence  on  his  literary  creations.    They  mij 

opened  in  the  print-shop  window.     Perhaps  ^®  described  as  the  works  of  n  man  at  oddf 

the  best  of  John  Banim's  book  learning  was  ^^^^  fortune :— gloomy,  sorrowful,  vigorow, 

acquired  at  the  Kilkenny  College,  where  he  coarse,  real,  with  all  the  miseries  of  Ireland 

was   placed    when  in    his  thirteenth  year,  in  them,  but  comparatively  little  of  its  humoia. 

While  he  was  there— as  again  and  again  has  The  powerful  weight  of  the  thunder-cloud  b 

happened    to  other  men  of   genius— other  there;    but  too  rarely  that   lively  innocent 

tastes  and  propensities  than  those  of  liters-  sunshine,  under  the  blessed  influence  of  which 

ture  pushed  themselves  forward  so  impor-  ^ired  people  enjoy  they  know  not  what,  and 

tunately,  as  for  awhile  apparently  to  decide  they  ask  not  why,— delighted  to  feel  warm 

his  career.    Banim  "  evinced  a  very  remark-  and  to  breathe  freely.     We  are  here  particu- 

able  talent  for  drawing  and  painting,"  and  ^^^ly  alluding  to  the  Irish  novels  and  peasant 

**  aelectcd  the  profession  of  an  artist"    To  ballada  of  John  Banimr—  nee  though  part 
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}0f  the  former  were  wr'tten  by  his  brother,  it 
^as  still  under  hk  direction  and  irom  his 
inspiration.  If  the  "  OUara  Tales  "  last  it 
will  be  as  the  forcible  and  painful  novels  of 
Balzac  last, — as  the  pictures  of  Ribera,  with 
their  grim  subjects  of  torture  and  martyrdom, 
works  containing  excitements  to  which  we  do 
not  lovingly  or  frequently  return.  How  dif- 
ferent is  the  case  with  Scott,  in  whom  Banim 
professed  to  seek  his  prototype !  To  none  of 
his  romances,  save . "  Kenilworth,"  are  there 
some  gleams  of  redeeming  sunlight  denied. 
JBven  "The  Bride  of  Lunmermoor"  has 
Caleb  Balderstone.  In  the  rest  of  the  whole 
wonderful  series,  be  the  period  ever  so  dark, 
<kr  the  passage  of  life  and  sorrow  ever  so 
Bioving,*  there  will  be  always  found  some 
^ftsis  of  cheerfulness  or  comfort,  in  whidi  the 
heart  can  take  rest : — there  is  always  a  tone 
of  hope  and  pleasure  and  freshness,  deepen- 
ing the  pathos,  but  redeeming  the  distress 
horn  intolerable  monotony. 

If  we  have  wandered  away  into  disserta- 
tion, it  is  because,  we  must  repeat,  Mr. 
Murray's  narrative  is  poorly  executed  and  his 
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material  not  Tery  rich.  Yet  something  might 
have  been  made  of  the  group  of  Irishmen  in 
London  of  whom  Banim  was  one ;  and  this 
we  say  with  the  more  assurance  because  some 
of  the  pleasantest  touches  in  this  voulme  af  e 
those  which  tell  how  Sheil,  then  on  "  the  top 
of  the  wave,*'  as  Miss  CNeil's  favorite  tragic 
author, — (and  who,  seriously,  we  have  beeo 
told,  speculated  on  the  discretion  of  giving 
up  law,  and  producing  one  tragedy  a  month, 
as  a  brilliant  and  golden  way  of  earning 
money !) — helped  Banim  with  the  managers, 
and  made  a  way  for  "  Damon  and  Pythias,'* 
— one  of  the  tragedies  adopted  by  Mr.  Mao- 
ready,  when  he  was  working  upwards  as  an 
actor.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Banim  was 
helped  by  Sheil,  he,  in  his  turn,  did  the  beat 
of  his  best  for  Gerald  Griffin; — with  smidl 
thanks  for  what  he  did,  since  the  authcnr  of 
"  The  Tales  of  the  Munster  Festivals,"  seems, 
in  his  case,  to  have  been  touchy,  jealous,— 
ungrateful  even,  though  repentant  afterwards. 
There  is  a  tale  to  be  told  about  all  theie 
things,  when  the  Irishman  shall  come  who 
can  tell  it,  calmly,  kindly,  justly. 


The  Court  at  Biabritz.— Few  facts  could 
be  brc)U|?ht  forward  more  illustrative  of  the 
ereat  diSerence  in  the  social  life  between  Eng- 
umd  and  tlie  Continent  than  the  manner  of 
eustence  of  our  Queen  at  Osborne  and  that  of 
<^  Sovereign  of  France  and  his  Empress  at 
Biarritz.  At  Osborne,  as  visitors  to  the  Isle  of 
Wieht  well  know,  Royalty  is  hedged  in  with 
ancE  care  and  precaution,  as  to  render  it  impos- 
jible  for  even  the  most  in<^aisitive  wayfarer  to 
aadsfy  his  cariositv.  At  Biarritz,  on  the  other 
band,  their  French  Majesties  court  publicitv. 
The  Villa  Eugenie,  which,  had  it  been  built 
half  a  mile  more  to  the  south  of  its  present 
position,  would  have  commanded  a  grand  range 
of  the  P3n:enee8,  is  within  full  view  of  the  houses 
of  Biarritz,  and  should  yon  be  verv  inouisitive, 
jon  may  go  within  a  few  yards  of  tne  villa,  from 
which  you  are  separated  merely  by  a  railing, 
and  see,  with  the  aid  of  conunon  opera-elasses, 
figures  moving  within  the  rooms  when  tbepr  are 
lighted  at  night.  Without  the  villa  there  is  no 
privacy  whatever ;  there  is  not  a  tree  to  shield 
the  bouse  from  the  western  blast,  and  thus  when 
their  Majeuties  walk  out  they  may  be  seen  bv 
ail  who  care  to  look  at  them.  Indeed,  so  regard- 
less is  the  Empress  of  seclusion,  that  her  bath- 
ing-box is  situated  on  the  strand  only  a  couple 
or  hundred  yards  from  the  public  boxes.  Hav- 
ing frequently  seen  the  Emperor  and  Empress, 
I  was  not  among  those  who  pressed  forward  to 


see  them,  but  I  do  plead  guilty  to  having  on  two 
moiuings  waylaid  the  infant  Prince  in  his  ride 
round  the  grounds.  He  was  seated  on  a  very 
handsome  jet-black  donkey,  caparisoned  in 
Spanish  fashion,  and  adorned  with  gay  ribbons 
and  artifical  flowers.  The  child  was,  of  coarse, 
tended  with  all  the  care  due  to  the,  or  one  <|f 
the,  heirs  presumptive  to  the  French  throne. 
He  is  a  fine  little  fellow,  and  gave  evidence  by- 
his  rosy  cheeks  of  the  invigorating  and  bene- 
ficial influence  of  the  Atlantic  breezes.  *•  JiAa- 
fionfia. 


Th>  Books  of  Numhers  and  Deutsi- 
onomt  according  to  the  version  op  th« 
LXX.  Translated  into  English  by  the  Hon. 
and  Very  Bev.  Henry  E.  J.  Howard,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Lichfield.  —  This  volume  completes 
Dean  Howard's  translation  of  the  Pentateuch 
from  the  version  of  the  Septuagint,  with  tiie 
omissions,  the  insertions,  and  some  critical  and 
explanatory  notes  on  passages  differing  from  tha 
authorized  version.  The  late  work  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wall,  Vice-Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  lends  an  additional  importance  to  me 
Septuagint,  if  his  opinion  be  true  that  the  voisal 
letters  of  the  original  Hebrew  were  really  inser- 
tions of  the  second  century  after  Christ,  designed 
to  twist  the  original  meaning  agaxMt  Christiaa- 
ity.— ^/Sjpeotoisr. 
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9rom  HonMhoId  Wordf . 

THE  NEW  COLONISTS    OF  NORFOLK 

ISLAND. 

The  story  of  the  Pitcaim  islanders,  the 
descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty, 
is  well  known.  Having  so  multiplied  that 
they  have  outgrown  the  agricultural  resources 
of  Pitcaim  Island,  they  have  lately  heen  re- 
moved at  their  own  request,  at  the  expense 
of  the  British  government,  to  Norfolk  Island, 
a  place  hitherto  only  known  as  a  crowded 
convict  settlement — a  horror  of  horrors.  The 
following  description  is  extracted  from  a  pam- 
phlet published  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  Ullathorne,  about  twenty  years  ago. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  descendants  of  Adams 
are  now  planted  on  a  fertile  soil  under  a 
genial  sun.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  re- 
markable agricultural  and  horticultural  re- 
sults from  their  industry. 

"Norfolk  Island  is  one  thousand  miles 
from  Sydney,  about  twenty-one  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, of  volcanic  origin,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  spots  in  the  world. 

"  Rising  abruptly  on  all  sides  but  one  from 
the  sea,  clustering  columns  of  basalt  spring 
out  of  the  sea,  securing  at  intervals  its  en- 
durance with  the  strong  architecture  of  God. 

"  That  one  side  presents  a  low,  sandy  level, 
on  which  is,  or  was  formerly  situated  the 
penal  settlement.  It  is  approachable  only  by 
boats,  through  a  narrow  bar  in  the  reef  of 
coral,  wliich,  visible  here,  invisibly  circles  the 
island. 

"  The  island  consists  of  a  series  of  hills  cu- 
riously interfolded,  the  green  ridges  rising 
one  above  another  until  they  reach  the  craggy 
sides  and  crowning  summit  of  Mount  Pitt,  at 
the  height  of  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

« The  establishment  consists  of  a  spacious 
quadrangle  of  buildings  for  the  prisoners,  the 
military  barracks,  and  a  series  of  offices  in 
two  ranges.  A  little  further  beyond,  on  a 
green  mound,  the  mansion  of  the  command- 
ant, with  barred  windows,  guarded  by  cannon 
and  a  pacing  sentineL 

**  Straying  some  distance  along  a  footpath, 
we  came  upon  the  cemetery,  closed  in  on 
three  sides  by  close,  thick,  melancholy  groves 
of  tear-dropping  manchineel ;  the  fourth  b 
open  to  the  booming  sea.  The  graves  are 
numerous ;  most  of  the  tenants  have  reached 
their  last  abode  by  an  untimely  end.    I  my- 


self have  witnessed  fifteen  descents  intoHiM 
houses  of  mortality :  in  every  one  is  a  luod 
of  blood. 

«  Passing  on  by  a  ledge  cut  in  the  cUBiM 
hangs  over  the  resounding  shore,  we  suddenlf 
turn  into   an  amphitheatre  of   hills,  whid^ 
rise  all  around  until  they  close  in  a  drek  ef 
the   blue,    cloudless    heavens    above,    thar 
sides  being  thickly  clothed  with  curious  viU 
shrubs,  wild  flowers,  and  wild  yines.     Pa»- 
ing  a  brawling  brook,  and  long  and  skn^ 
ascending,  we  again  reach  the  open,  Tarisd 
ground  :  here  a  tree-crested  mound,  there  t 
plantation  of  pines,  and  yonder  below,  de- 
scending into  the  very  bowels  of  the  eartli 
and  covered  with  an  intricacy  of  dark  foliage 
interluminated   with  chequers   of    sun-light 
until  beyond  it  opens  a  receding  vista  to  tk 
blue  sea.    And  now  the  path  closes,  so  tibil 
the  sun    is    almost  shut  out;  whilst  giaal 
creepers  shoot,  twist,  and  contort  themselfei 
upon  your  path;  beautiful    lories,    parrotib 
paroquets,  and  other  birds,  rich  and  varied  ia 
plumage,  spring  up  at  your  approach. 

<<We  next  reach  a  valley  of  exquiiill 
beauty,  in  the  middle  of  which,  where  tht 
winding,  gurgling  stream  is  jagged  in  id 
course,  spring  up  a  cluster  of  some  eigiit 
fern-trees,  with  a  clear,  black,  mossy  steffli 
from  the  crown  of  which  shoots  out  on  eveiy 
side  one  long,  arching  fern-leaf. 

**  Ascending  again  through  the  dank  floi^ 
est,  we  meet  rising  on  every  side,  amongit 
other  strange  forest  trees,  the  gigantic  pine 
of  Norfolk  Island ;  which,  ascending  with  a 
clear  stem  of  vast  circumference  some  tweht 
feet,  shoots  out  a  coronal  of  dark  bought 
each  in  shape  like  the  feathers  of  the  ostriob 
indefinably  prolonged,  until  rising  with  olear 
intervals,  horizontal,  stage  above  stage,  tht 
green  pyramid  cuts  with  its  point  the  bins 
ether  at  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet 

"  Through  these  groves  we  at  length  reach 
the  summit  of  Mount  Pitt.  Below  us  lies  a 
wondrous  scene  in  a  narrow  space — rock 
valley,  forest,  corn-field,  Islet,  alive  with 
purple,  crimson,  snow-white  birds  of  laud 
and  sea,  in  a  light  of  glowing  sunshine 
framed  in  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Podfii 
Ocean. 

'*  Descending,  we  take  a  new  path.  After 
awhile,  emerging  from  the  deep  gloom  of  tht 
forest,  amid  glades  and  openings  may  be  seen 
the  guava  and  the  lemon,  the  fern  and  tht 
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palmetto,  rising  to  the  height  of  twenty-five 
feet,  and  then  spreading  into  a  shade  of  bright 
broad,  green  fans. 

**  Then  parasite  creepers  and  climbers  rise 
up  in  columns,  shoot  over  arch  after  arch, 
and  again  descend  in  every  variety  of  Gothic 
fimtasy — now  form  a  high,  long  wall,  dense, 
impenetrable;  then  tumble  down  in  a  cas- 
cade of  green  leaves,  frothed  over  with  the 
delicate  white  convolvulus. 

^  Our  way  at  length  becomes  a  long  vista 
of  lemon-trees,  forming  overhead  an  arcade 
of  green,  gold,  and  sunlight    Orange-trees 


once  crowded  the  island  as  thickly,  but  were 
cut  down  by  a  former  commandant,  as  too 
great  a  luxury  for  a  convict. 

"  On  the  farms,  the  yellow  hulm  bends 
with  the  fat  of  corn;  in  the  gardens,  by 
the  broad-breasted,  English  oak,  grows  the 

delicate  cinnamon  tree,  the  tea,  the  coffee- 
shrub,  the  sugarcane,  the  ^  bananna,  with  its 
long,  weeping  streamers  and  creamy  fruit — 
the  fig.  All  tropical  fruits  in  perfection; 
English  vegetables  of  gigantic  growth. 

"  The  air  is  pure,  ambient ;  the  sky  bril- 
liant. At  night  refreshing  showers  of  dew 
descend." 


BossuET. — ^Manifold  as  are  the  aspects  under 
which  the  great  Bishop  of  Meaux  mav  be  re- 
garded, there  is  one  feature  of  his  character 
which  the  best  of  his  critics  have  uniformly  re- 
garded as  the  key  to  his  genius  and  the  secret 
of  his  popularity.  We  allude  to  his  practical 
good  sense — a  quality  arising,  it  may  be  pre- 
somed,  from  the  clearness  with  which  his  eagle- 
eye  discerned  at  a  glance  the  main  elements  and 
bNBarings  of  every  question  which  came  under 
his  notice.  It  is  to  this  bon  senSy  which  both 
possessed  in  such  ample  measure,  that  we  must 
attribute  the  ascendency  which  Bossuet  and  Vol- 
taire respectively  won  over  their  contemporaries. 
While  others  were  busying  themselves  about 
the  husk,  they  pounced  upon  the  kernel.  In  an 
age  conspicuous  for  its  devotion  to  religious 
topics,  Bossuet  kept  himself  alike  clear  from  the 
assaults  of  douht  and  the  pret  more  dangerous 
delusions  of  mystical  ascetism.  If  at  any  time 
we  should  have  suspected  him  of  departing  from 
this  even  tenor,  it  would  have  been  in  his  rela- 
tions as  " director"  with  those  who  came  under 
his  spiritual  charge.  This  is  an  aspect  of  Bos- 
suet with  which  few  are  familiar.  The  Lettres 
Spirituelles  of  Fenelon  have  long  held  a  recog- 
nised piaced  in  French  literature :  but  the  Let- 
tres SpiriUielUs  of  Bossuet  are  buried  in  the 
voluminous  recueil  of  his  works  and  the  reader 
is  little  inclined  to  ransack  some  forty  volumes 
in  order  to  pick  out  the  letters  to  a  Soeur  Cor- 
nnau,  whose  very  existence,  but  for  them,  would 
never  have  been  known  to  him.  It  is  this  col- 
lection of  letters,  along  with  the  Traite  de  la 
Concupiscence,  which  M.  de  Sacy  has  selected 
for  the  two  new  volumes  of  the  elephant  Bibli- 
oiheque  Spiritwlle  which  he  has  undertaken  to 
edit.  Those  who  are  even  superficially  acquain- 
ted with  the  history  of  Bossuet's  public  career 
will  be  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  durine 
four-and-twenty  years  of  the  busiest  period  of 
his  life  he  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence 
with  an  obscure  reiigieusef  quieting  her  doubts, 
dbeckine  her  vagaries,  and  solving  her  difficul- 
ties. When  we  compare  this  correspondence  with 
tfie  Lettres  SpiritucUes  of  the  good  Archbishop 
of  Cambrai,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 
•laoding  how  Bossuet  got  the  best  of  it  in  the 
fiunoas  feud  on  QMism.  Learning,  piety, 
•loijaeace— all  these  ¥6n4\on  possessed  in  a 
4i|pcMicaioeljinftfior  to  Bossuet.  Battfaegood 


sense  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  impervious  to 
the  seductions  of  the  emotions  or  the  imagina- 
tion, turned  the  balance  in  his  favor.  As  M.  de 
Sacy  well  remarks,  with  reference  to  the  Lettres 
of  the  two  prelates — "  Pour  etre  gouverne  utile- 
ment  par  Fenelon,  il  fallait  avoir  presque  autant 
d'esprit  que  Fenelon  ltd  mane.  Le  paysan  le  plus 
grossier  se  serait  aussi  bien  trouve  de  la  direc- 
tion do  Bossuet  que  les  soeurs  du  Due  de  Che- 
vreuse."  The  coldness,  verging  upon  harsh- 
ness, with  which  Bossuet  rebukes  the  mystical 
and  ascetic  tendencies  of  the  Socur  Comuau  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  instructive  and  season- 
able lesson  for  the  French  clergy  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  We  almost  regret  the  great 
luxe  with  which  these  exquisite  little  volumes 
are  got  up ;  for  it  is  much  to  be  derired  that 
such  wholesome  stuff  were  widely  ciiculated,  in 
order  to  neutralize  the  bad  effects  of  the  dele- 
terious trash  current  under  the  head  of  religious 
literature.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  modem  French  Church  considers  Bos- 
suet a  bit  of  a  heretic. — Saturday  Review. 


Dubufe's  Adam  and  Eve.  —  Some  years 
ago,  two  pictures  by  the  French  urtist  M.  Dubufe, 
the  Temptation,  and  the  Fall,  excited  immense 
interest  in  their  tours  of  exhibition,  and  most 
especially  in  America.  Duplicates  of  these  pic- 
tures—destined for  another  tour,  which,  we  be- 
lieve, is  to  include  Australia — are  now  on  view 
at  Messrs.  Legp:att,  Hay  ward,  and  Leggatt's 
new  Gallery  in  Comhill.  In  the  first.  Eve,  re- 
clined on  a  bank,  is  making  the  most  of  her  fas- 
cinations to  conquer  the  foreboding  Adam  :  in 
the  second,  the  violation  of  Divine  command 
has  worked  its  evil — the  tempest  roars,  the  se*- 
waves  swell  (in  the  Oarden  of  Eden!)  the  lion 
prowls  with  glaring  eye,  and  the  sinners  cower 
in  horrible  remorse.  Both  are  life-sized  works, 
in  the  ad  captandum  or  scene-painting  style, 
sustained  by  the  clever  unhesitating  drawing  ana 
manner  of  a  well-practised  French  artist.  There 
is  little  enough  in  them,  one  might  have  thought^ 
to  excite  either  dismay  or  enthusiasm — though 
the  wheedling  Eve  might  well  be  distasteful  to 
the  more  refined  perceptions  :  but  they  are  te 
kind  of  tiiine  to  make  the  uneducated  beholder 
exclaim,  "  l£>w  natural !  **  "  How  expressive  I " 
or  <<  How  sublime  I  "^Spedatm. 
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From  Th0  Atbonieiim. 
BXPLORATION  IN  NORTH  AMEaiCA. 
The  settlement  of  the  boundary  between 
ourselves  and  the  United  States — the  impor- 
Itnce  attached  to  Vancouver's  Island,  as  well 
as  the  gradual  extension  of  our  population  in 
the  north-west  of  Canada — makes  us  desire  to 
become  acquainted, with  the  countries  lying 
to  the  north  of  the  newly-defined  frontier, 
and  Sir  Iloderick  Murchison,  in  his  address 
at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  this  year,  pomts  out  a 
region,  including  at  least  112,000  square 
miles,  extending  from  the  head  waters  of  the 
Assiniboine  lliver  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  from  the  northern  branch  of 
the  Saskatchewan  to  the  49th  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, our  boundary  with  the  United  States, 
which  had  remained  almost  completely  unex- 
plored. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Palliser,  one  of 
those  Nimrods  which  Great  Britain  sends  oc- 
casionally out  to  those  regions,  and  whose 
bear-shooting  exploits  are  wiell  known,  to 
proceed,  at  his  o>vn  expense,  in  order  to 
explore  this  region.    He,  therefore,  made 
application  to  the  Roj-al  Geographical  Soci- 
ety for  advice  and  information  as  to  what 
was  desirable  to  be  known, — the  result'of  which 
was,  that  the  Council  strongly  recommended 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  aid  the  under- 
taking.   The  consequence  of  this  application 
was,  a  grant  of  £0,000,  so  as  to  enable  Mr. 
Palliser  to  be  accompanied  by  Lieut.  Blak- 
iston,  of  the  Koynl  Artillerj',  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Preaident  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety, to  conduct  the  astronomical  and  physical 
observations, — Mr.  Bourgeau,  an  experienced 
botapist, — and  Dr.   Hector,  who,  besides  a 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  has  thatof  geologj* 
and  zoology.     Mr.  Palliser  was  the  leader  of 
the  expedition,  from  his  previous  success  in 
dealing  with  the  Indians;  and  the  chief  objects 
of  the  exploration  were  set  down  as  follows : 
First.    To  survey  the  water  parting  be- 
tween the  basins  of  the  Missouri  and  Sas- 
katchewan;   also  the  course  of  the   south 
branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  its  tribu- 
taries. 

Secondly.  To  explore  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
most  southerly  pass  across  to  the  Pacific 
within  the  British  territor}'. 

Thirdly.  To  report  on  the  natural  fea- 
tures and  general  capabilities  of  the  country, 
and  to  construct  a  map  .of  the  routes. 


The  expedition  wai  delajied  some  time  ii 
consequence  of  the  illness  of  Mr.  PaUisery-" 
but  at  length  he  sailed  on  the  9th  of  Maf^ 
with  his  companions,  and,  after  arriving  it 
New  York,  proceeded  to  Lake  Supezioit 
which  on  the  1 1th  of  June  they  found  co^ 
ered  with  masses  of  floating  ice,  which  would 
have  jammed  their  frail  canoes,  but  they  a^ 
gaged  to  be  taken  in  a  steamer,  through  Iks 
ice  floating  about,  to  about  four  hours'  dii^ 
tance  from  the  Isle  Royale,  and  arrived  at 
Fort  William.  The  following  day,  the  13th 
of  June,  they  recommenced  their  journey  iB 
canoes,  and  then  went  up  the  White  Rah 
River,  where  they  found  the  scenerj'  magnifi- 
cent, but  very  difficult  navigation  and  the 
labor  severe;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents;  and 
on  the  second  day  a  tree  fell  upon  the  canoe 
of  Mr.  Palliser,  and  he  escaped  by  jumping 
out,  and  they  encamped  during  the  night  ia 
the  rain. 

They  then  sent  the  two  boats  down  the 
river  with  one  of  the  Indians  to  the  maia 
camp  at  the  mouth  of  the  White  Fish  River  to 
go  round  to  the  Falls  of  the  Kakabakm  whik 
Mr.  Palliser  and  Dr.  Hector,  accompanied 
by  two  Indian  lads,  started  to  make  their 
way  across  the  forests  by  compass  course  for 
the  Falls,  which  journey  was  accomplished 
\i'ithout  material  difficulty,— the  swollen  riv- 
ers being  crossed  by  cutting  down  trees  and 
stepping  along  them.  They  arrived  at  the 
Falls  guided  by  the  loud  roar  of  the  water,  and 
pushing  through  the  wood,  cKmbcd  on  a  higb 
ledge,  from  which  they  saw  them  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  The  height  was  meai^ 
ured  very  accurately,  which  proved  to  be  171 
feet  9  inches ;  and  these  falls,  although  not 
80  extensive  as  those  of  Niagara,  are  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Palliser's  correspondence,  noiuch ' 
wilder  and  a  great  deal  higher,  lie  thinks 
them  far  finer  than  those  of  the  AmerieiD 
side  of  Niagara,  which  have  too  much  the 
appearance  of  an  overgrown  milldam.  Oa 
this  tableland  the}'  were  surprised  to  find  twtt 
glaciers  of  hard  snow  on  the  18th  of  June. 
The  camp  was  very  picturesque,  surrounded 
by  torrents  and  mountains,  and  in  the  midit 
of  evergreens. 

They  then  began  their  arduous  canoer 
route,  rising  at  three  in  the  morning,  padr 
dling  till  eight,  then  camping  for  breakfeitr 
going  on  till  one,  then  camping  for  dinner^ 
and  at  the  paddle  again  from  three  till  eigh» 
in  the  evening,— the  navigation  being  oftett 
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prevented  by  serere  portages,  where  every 
thing  must  be  carried,  canoe  and  all,  which 
18  done  by  two  men  at  a  time,  relieved  every 
eight  or  ten  minutes,  and  this  sometimes  for 
a  space  of  three  or  four  miles.  Mr.  Palliser 
was  shown  one  place  where  a  man  fell  with 
the  bow  end  of  the  canoe  on  his  shoulder, 
and  his  head  was  completely  severed  from  his 
body.  Thunderstorms  were  also  severe ;  one 
on  the  17th  of  July  struck  an  Indian  tent 
close  to  their  camp,  and  killed  a  man,  three 
women,  and  a  cat,— one  body  being  fearfully 
burnt,  actually  charred,  but  the  others  not 
externally  injured.  Nor  is  human  life  en- 
tirely safe  from  the  Indians, — ^two  instances 
.  of  men  with  French  Canadian  names  having 
been  given  who  had  been  shot  by  the  Sioux 
Indians.  The  Ked  River  settlement  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  curious  example  of  the  impos- 
Bibility  of  assisting  people  who  will  do  nothing 
for  themselves.  The  people,  who  are  of  Indian 
origm,  are  starving  in  a  fertile  country  from 
sheer  indolence.  From  the  Red  River  they 
went  to  Pembina  with  difficulty  by  horses 
used  to  running  buffaloes,  but  not  to  draught 


At  Pembina,  which  is  a  wretched  place  on 
the  frontier,  Mr.  Palliser  found  an  American^ 
post-office.  A  wooden  post  driven  into  the 
ground  marked  the  frontier,  and  was  found 
to  be  correct  in  latitude  by  the  expedition. 
The  further  route  was  to  be  the  Saskatche^ 
wan  River,  previous  to  wintering  at  Carltott 
House  fort.  The  summer  of  1858  is  to  be 
employed  in  traversing  the  country  of  the 
Blackfeet  and  Blood  Indians  between  th% 
northern  and  southern  Saskatchewan,  and  iff 
tracing  the  southern  branch  up  to  its  sources, 
in  order  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the  practicable 
passes  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  a  view 
to  access  to  the  Pacific,  independent  of  what 
is  within  the  American  frontier  or  inconveni- 
ently to  the  north  on  om*  own  territory.  The 
time  mu6t  come  when  the  coast  opposite 
Vancouver's  Island  will  be  connected  with 
Canada  overland.  A  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  facilities  or  difficulties  offered  by  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  is,  therefore,  one  of  the 
greatest  desiderata  of  North  American  physi- 
cal geography.  The  detailed  accounts  of  the 
progress  oi  the  Expedition  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly.  Devoted  to 
Literature,  Arts,  and  Politics,  November  1857. — 
An  American  undertaking;  with  too  little  of 
America,  and,  with  one  exception,  what  there  is 
wants  orginality.  The  first  number  opens  witli 
a  notice  of  no  other  person  than  the  late  Mr. 
Douglas  Jerrold.  The  Manchester  Exhibition, 
and  tbo  Indian  Mutiny,  or  rather  a  notice  of 
Anglo-Indian  Iiistory  touching  upon  the  mutiny 
at  the  end,  form  the  subject  of  two  other  articles. 
The  Mosaics  of  Florence  give  rise  to  a  fourth 
prose  paper ;  and  several  poetic  subjects  are 
drawn  from  abroad.  Five  or  six  articles  or  tales 
are  derived  from  home  topics,  so  far  as  the  scene 
being  hud  in  America ;  but  only  two  or  three 
are  so  really  American  that  you  could  not  by 
tH^ht  alterations  change  the  locality.  Of  these, 
"Pendlam,  a  modem  Reformer,  is  the  most 
characteristic,  and  the  best.  It  is  a  searching 
exposure  of  tlie  folly  of  weak  and  extreme  views 
in  religious  and  social  reforms,  and  of  the 
wretched  results  to  which  they  lead ;  though  the 
parties  concerned  do  not  seem  to  feel  their 
wretchedness.  There  is  a  home  paper  on  the 
financial  crisis,  Imt  abstract,  and  throwing  no 
special  light  on  the  subject. 

Every  public  must  know  its  own  wants  best, 
and  a  Htninger  <an  only  offer  a  superficial 
eeinion.  With  much  literary  cleverness.  The 
Atlantic  Monihlp  seems  to  us  to  want  more  var- 
iety and  home  life  in  its  subjects,  greater  solidity 
in  its  matter. — Spectator, 


We  read,  through  the  Tuscan  'Correspondent 
of  the  Morning  Post^  a  remarkable  account  of  a 
disinterment  of  about  sixty  members  of  the 
Medici  family,  including  seven  sovereigns,  who 
have  been  buried  in  the  crypt  of  the  stately  pile 
of  San  Lorenzo  at  Florence.  It  states  that  the 
wooden  coffins  in  the  vaults  having  been  found 
mouldering  away,  orders  were  given  to  have 
them  replaced,  and  consequently  all  the  bodies, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  were  transferred 
into  new  receptacles  under  the  direction  of  the 
Avvocato  Regie,  the  Government  arcliitect,  and 
Cavaliere  Passerini.  During  these  operations, 
the  remains  of  the  famous  Giovanni  delle  Bande 
Neri  and  his  son  Cosimo,  the  first  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  were  once  more  exposed  to  mortal 
gaze.  The  bodies  of  Eleanora  di  Toledo,  wife 
of  the  latter,  and  her  son  Francis  the  First  were 
found  to  be  so  fresh  as  to  appear  only  recently 
laid  in  the  sepulchre ;  that  of  Francis  especially, 
warranted  the  supposition  of  having  died  from 
some  strong  arsenical  poison.  By  the  side  of 
Cosimo  lay  his  dagger,  possibly  the  one  which 
he  plunged  into  the  breast  of  his  son  Garcia, 
the  fratricide.  Each  body  was  accompanied 
with  a  medal,  and  ticketed  and  labelled  with  the 
most  business-like  precision.  Grand  dukes  and 
duchesses,  princes  and  princesses,  were  all  ar 
rayed  in  the  state  costume  of  their  day.  Giovanni, 
the  father  of  Cosimo,  was  the  only  one  covered 
with  a  helmet.  Gaston,  the  last  of  the  house, 
doses  the  series.— ^iA^ncrum. 
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From  The  AthenaBom. 
Mimrs  Mirror :    Poetical  Sketches  ;   with 
Minor  IWm9.    By  M.  J.  J n.     (Edin- 
burgh. Hopg.) 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  to  chronicle 
Ac  discovory  of  a  new  i)Oot ;  but  we  have 
had  a  gh'nijvti*  of  one  in  **  Mind's  Mirror  "  of 
such  singuhir  originality  that  we  feel  fairly 
entitled  to  cry  "  Kureka ! "  if  for  this  occa- 
•ion  only.  Without  any  wish  to  exaggerate, 
we  niav  assert  that  such  strains  aa  these 
have  not  been  heard  in  England  for  cen- 
turies :  and  it  is  tjuito  possible  that  their  like 
may  not  bo  lieard  again.  Perhaps  we  ought 
not  to  have  classed  him  with  our  Minor 
Minstrels,  for  he  stands  alone.     The  only 


Envelopes  earth,  swollen  agonies,  cocdenao, 

Sulphuric  ires,  uptear  its  hoven  womb. 
Steeds  backward  stagger— nnmbcd,  Jie  pabr 
throe 
Starks,    shivering     fore-limbs,     «hninkfi 
haunches,  pressed. 
On  trem'lous  ground,  with  glazing  ejebftOi— 
glow 
Dilated  whites,  terrific  fear  impressed. 
The  bellowing  heifers  blindly  rush — belsr 
Scared,   bleating    flocks,  'demented  mobi 
amass : 

The  crouching  dog,  moon's  famished  daft 
doth  bay, 
As  vague'  unearthly   things,    onciowdint 
pass."  '  ^^ 

Page  after  page  we  cannot  tell  whetha 
our  author  is  swearing  awfully  or  onlv  stiit> 
tering  mentally,  he  seems  so  fiirionsly  sayin 


mellow  pout. 

aspersing  haze, 

.        .,         in.    •     Opines,  averments,  fix  the  ^-uljrar  caae 
IS  our  \yoci  s  position  as  an  epic  wnter.    The    ,/,,.-.         .  *^     fr"**?- 

Terse  is  c^rtainlv  the  worst  that  spasmodic  '  ^^'^"^  ^^^  '  '^^^'  '"^""^  '  *''^*^'"P  P^' 
criticism  hns  hilhcrto  spawned,  and  leaves  **  ^'ot^«^<lened  moon's  profile.  wal^xTed.- 
the  writer  cn>wr.td  king  of  all  those  who  — ^^  i*  recorded  that  Antigonus  had  his  IDei- 
ha^-e  Ko:^.  >tr;ick  with  the  silver  shafts  of  "^«  liiken  in  profile  because  he  had  but* 
Luna  :r.>t-.»d  cf  th.o  arrows  from  A}v?::o's  ^^'^ '  ^"^  ^^  did  not  exj>eci  that  the 
golden  1\  XV.  Wi  have  ';or.g  wondered  what  ^^^h'  showed  us  one  side  of  her  face 
Terse  wov/.v:  o.^me  to. — ar.d  here  we  mav  see.  ^^^  was  '•  waD-eyed." 
In  this  >  o>jn>o  we  have  only  :he  firs:  book  -  Phantom  >Li:de>  sK.cr.d. 

of  an  e:  i«?  i^f  i-o:-is;i]era:  :e  m.^i;iiude.     Al- !     Glooms  palpaMe,  Supc-ir.al  Irc-sd It  hoods, 
tho^-.eh  the  :;:!o  \  ::"r>ssunv!ri:.  the  scope  of     ••  Splendor's  U-nndiess  va^rue.    U.,.w  lurMitJ 
the  ptxr.:  :-  va>:.  r.vn:  the  thfnje  :>  lofS" : —    *•  Concentri-.^  gjoriocs  JumLDCs.  ra.!if.:e.  show, 
nothi'.^c  "i<^  :h5.:i  :he  OM  .■u:id  New  Testa- i      SivmBt-auTy  c-jnieiLj  Itie  T.zLt's  Finft  ip- 
mer. t  .; .-  r. ;  i  :\ :  .^  rh}  :s  e.     We  b ."ive  1; : : ! e  d ou  i -t  '■  ir'^dir. ^ . 

tha:  er.T  :\".:  .-v.-Mi-rs  h;>   r' 77^  ,.^   -je  -n  "^'^''  £-i'"--'.^^-i  ?t"'> -'--i --laze 

J, ^.,\. ..•-.'.     ....*.  ^  .    :       /  ,  .r.'Jes,  tieccy  «.lou-.'\!.  :i:.n>  :.-  ■■riN>:ve  moon. 

**'"": -  "•  •    S»r«,'*e  *0    S5\      <-*,«    ?a-rL"-"..    -  ...     '■«    ►-,<*-,..-♦    K..*^n«.. 

I*...*  ..  *..'i.v     -  ..  ^\^,....t  . —  Their  nivnfia  ir-.rs- T'.j-;.;. 

••  p.   V,  ■-.        ■  \:. .'  -i-  :  .  --r:-Tf.::fh.  \      •■  .b-hor6h%  shiid.  w  !u<:r:.Te>  JiA:::vr  rife 

^^:J».■.   .     .;..:  C'^r::.-::.::;cs.   ^::'.^:Tle  •wV.i'f  To  varvinj  T.:.:iM-. 

-v :     ...  ••  * ■■"'"^»  '■••^•»«  ;  A  V.m.bni:  ti :•.»::.  Ftee:*?,  Ejvl>  .t'r.:r;.J  boi 

IV    mr.  ■•  :':;r: ;/.  "l"i:-.r::;  >  r.re  ■"  Pack's  ot\:  Tvd'f^  )A:*i*Zi.  m.'.-L  :»if.iiv,  a 

S\s::  .v:v  •■  ..  :..,-:;>-  i^ii^ost'yb^pire."  '  *  «*"  wj^  jiuit. 

— Ac.'.ir.  • —  ,  "  Orty^i.  pensijt  r-riiiian^e.  Ti.yi  :  iubc  v 

1/.      1...  ■  ..  :\.\.r.j> — tftscinjiro    hn^sdm^  _,    . 

phvi  W'c   fjf   rot   ni:sqij:«:;ric.      Tji:±   of  t}ie 

\>;  >*      "^  >  :*■  •::;:•>.; .   s]v.ls.  >hi;ddorin^  ab»^vr  citatioiii'  if  perifc:  ii.  li>ilf.  and  v« 

ThrV--      '.     \   \      .  v^o.--,    «..  .  T>rni  each  as  we  ^^-s.  f:,     AVt  Lrt-  infonned 

f.r::-'f,i—  peared  in  a  "  Bengal  Annwu'"    If  so.  wc  eia 

Vwi^.  Pi.^'.:  V  »o^-.TT  ■•  I  ^^1^.  ^^.  ^Y^^  j^  j^  irlling.wLi.:  mciiemetA 

— A  fikot*->.  *-if  th<  i>«rifi\Mr.  is  imT<;i)f  :—     i  to  insmrecti^n  '^*'  B«if*i«*  muT  have  found 

'  Horror    Snxi  hJ.v^as  a  r»:v»aa  and  fixed   in- "  in  sncb  Twoof  of  tbe  imbecairy  of  tbf  Fer- 

IndifTiai^i    cpc-^daads;    terror'^    l4lAy|'^^*' 
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NATURE  8  QBBATNBSS 

From  HooMhold  Words. 
NATURE'S  GREATNESS  IN  SMALL 
•       THINGS. 

To  the  imagination  of  man,  magnitade 
present^  itself  as  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
impressive  attributes  with  which  material 
objects  are  clothed.  The  colossi  grandeur 
of  the  Alps,  amid  the  wonders  of  nature ;  or 
of  the  Pyramids  among  the  master-pieces  of 
Art,  affects  the  sensuous  nature  of  the  be- 
holder with  unmingled  reverence  and  awe. 
But  the  refined  intelligence  seeks  for  a  higher 
standard  of  value  than  size  can  afford.  Sense 
bows  before  the  majesty  of  sublime  propor- 
tion ;  reason  first  seeks  to  investigate  all  the 
relations  of  material  things,  and,  in  the  end, 
exalts  to  the  highest  place  those  which  a 
searching  test  has  declared  to  possess  the 
loftiest  significafice.  Not  unfrequently  it  is 
seen  that  forms  the  most  minute  are  most 
essential.  They  were  the  Titanic  forces  and 
grander  features  of  nature  which  evoked  the 
admiration  and  the  worship  of  the  earliest 
tribes  of  men.  As  we  descend  along  the 
stream  of  time,  we  may  discover  a  growing 
perception  of  the  greatness  of  small  things ; 
the  marvellous  power  of  minor  organisms  to 
work  immeasurable  changes,  and  the  exqui- 
site beauty  of  minute  strucfUres. 

Many  centuries  ago,  thoughtful  men  fore- 
shadowed the  full  expression  of  this  ripening 
truth,  and  anticipated  the  results  of  modem 
science  in  a  profound  axiom — tota  natura  in 
minimis — ^in  smallest  things  is  nature  great- 
est It  was  reserved  for  this  century  to  de- 
velop a  sa}ing  of  the  schools  into  a  household 
precept.  This  age  has  cast  down  barriers 
that  walled  round  the  human  vision,  and 
has  spread  out  before  us  a  whole  universe  of 
created  things,  of  which  no  man  knew  before 
our  time.  We  see  now,  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  that  greatness  has  no  existence 
but  as  composed  of  infinite  littleness.  Who 
that  bowed  before  the  oak  could  have 
thought  the  lord  of  the  forest  to  be  a  com- 
pound mass  of  many  millions  of  independent 
organisms,  of  which  thousands  are  combined 
within  an  acorn?  Who  that  looked  upon 
the  mountain  chains  of  western  Asia,  or  the 
white  cli£b  of  Dover,  could  sumuse  that 
they  were  the  handiwork  of  infusorial  ani- 
malcules, whose  shells  make  up  the  mass  in 
numbers  of  thirty  millions  to  a  cubic  inch  P 
Tbate  are  the  revelations  of  the  mxcroscx>pe. 

Gifted  with  this  newpower»the 
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has  travmed  the  material  universe  as  though 
armed  with  a  magician's  wand ;  and  beneath 
all  diverse  shapes,  amid  all  various  structures 
he  has  found  one  simple  and  invariable  unit, 
the  beginning  of  all  form ;  the  first  and  main 
element  of  attenuated  organisms.  It  is  the 
organic  cell.  The  loftiest  trees  have  bowed 
their  heads,  and  confessea  this  strange  secret 
of  their  structure.*  The  stubborn  rock  has 
not  withheld  the  same  tale  of  antediluvian 
lore.  The  highest  animal,  and  the  lowliest 
plant  have  narrated  the  same  self-imprinted 
story  of  their  birth.  Flowers  have  whis- 
pered it, — the  rustling  leaves  have  breathed 
it.  The  butterfly  has  borne  it  on  the  dust  of 
its  wings,  the  fish  upon  its  scales.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  the  blood  that  circulates  in  our  veins, 
— it  LB  imprinted  on  the  muscle  which  gives 
motion,  and  the  bones  which  afford  support 
to  our  frame.  All  nature  testifies  to  it.  One 
secret  that  is  the  key  of  all  shapely  beauty, 
or  deformed  ugliness.  A  hidden  unity 
amidst  all  variety.  A  common  type  for  every 
form.  One  word  which  all  creation  perpetu- 
ally utters ;  a  witness  to  the  one  source  whence 
all  derives. 

The  waters  teem  with  dissimilar  forms  of 
life.  The  air  is  darkened  with  inhabitants, 
not  one  of  which  has  its  ^xact  counterpart. 
The  mind  actually  shrinks  from  the  contem- 
plation of  endless  dissimilarity,  and  appar* 
ently  inharmonious  difference.  What  a 
chasm  gapes  between  the  shape  and  function 
of  the  stately  old  chesnut-tree  of  Etna,  whom 
time  has  not  subdued  and  age  has  not  with- 
ered, and  the  ephemeral  fungus  that  springs 
up  to-day,  flowers  to-morrow,  and  dies  ere 
another  sun  has  visited  it !  A  wider  interval 
appears  between  the  noble  form  of  man  him- 
selif  and  the  green  mould  that  clothes  his 
tomb.  But  the  microscope  resolves  this 
complexity,  and  bridges  easily  this  chasm. 
It  resolves  them  alive  into  simplest  elements, 
and  finds  beneath  all  the  same  type  of  crea* 
tion.  It  shows  always,  at  the  foundation,, 
that  common ,  origin  in  cell-growth  which 
bi^ds  all  created  things  in  one  sublime  con*  - 
nection ;  and  proclaims  a  common  law  of 
growth,  and  a  pervading  flat  of  creative - 
power  as  vioe-regent  over  organic  nature. 

It  was  our  own  distinguished  countrymaa,. 
Robert  Brown,  who  initiated  the  observatioiift  • 
whose  firuitful  results  have  led  to  the  pereep>- 
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lion  of  tins  universal  law.  But  not  until  the 
researches  of  Schleiden,  in  1837,  was  any 
useful  gcneraliisation  obtained.  .The  efforts 
of  naturn lists  had,  before  that  time,  been  chiefly 
directed  towards  the  perception  of  differences 
and  the  creation  of  species.  But  Schleiden 
Raw  thnt  the  philosophy  of  nature  was  dark> 
cned  by  our  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  natural 
develo|,mrnt ;  and  bravely  devoting  hiuv?elf 
to  the  ])atient  study  of  growth,  and  the  laws 
which  control  it,  he  travelled  through  a  tan- 
gled forest  of  prickly  and  entwined  facts,  till 
at  last  he  saw  the  light,  and  could  proclaim 
it.  He  watched  the  secret  processes  of 
plants;  traced  them  in  their  reproduction 
and  their  i)irth,  analysed  their  structures, 
and  observed  the  process  of  their  functional 
activities. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  course  of  labor,  he 
was  able  to  tell  the  world,  that,  as  the  minor 
organisms,  whieh  are  the  lowliest  members 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  each  in  them- 
selres  an  individual  cell,  having  life  and  ac- 
tivity, nutrition  and  reproduction,  so  the 
highest  plants  are  only  congeries  of  such  in- 
dividuals, heaped  one  upon  another,  moulded 
into  a  thousand  shapes,  and  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent purposes.  It  was  then  that  he  enun- 
ciated the  principle,  .that  the  life-story  of  a 
plant  is  to  be  studied  through  the  vital  his- 
jory  of  its  composing  cell-elements ;  and, 
proclaiming  tlie  microscopic  vegetable  cell  as 
the  unit  of  vegetable  creation,  exalted  it  to 
the  place  of  honor  among  the"  objects  of  mi- 
croscopic research.  It  wa«  no  small  thing 
that  this  key  to  the  cabinet  of  vegetable 
physiology  should  be  so  discovered,  and 
placed  in  our  hands ;  but  his  researches  led 
to  yet  another  result, — for  Snhwann  pro- 
ceeded to  apply  to  the  animal  world,  the 
same  method  of  inquiry  which  Schleiden  had 
inaugurated  among  plants ;  and,  at  the  close 
of  two  years,  he  made  knovm,  in  his  turn, 
the  sublime  truth  that  the  law  of  formation 
and  reproduction  which  prevails  in  the  vege- 
table, rules  also  over  the  animal  creation. 
He  showed  that  the  scheme  is  the  same,  and« 
the  cell  still  the  primordial  element  of  being. 
Bones,  cartilages,  muscles,  nerves,  and  every 
tissue,  were  traced  to  their  origin  in  cell- 
growth  ;  man  himself  appears  as  a  congeries 
of  cells  J  his  growth  the  expression  of  the 
sum  .of  their  growth :  the  vital  processes  of 
his  body. carried  on  by  cell-action;  secretion, 
absorption,  exhalation,  nutrition,    cheinical 


change,  and  vital  change ;  so  many  names 
which  only  indicate  phases  in  the  history  of 
cell-life,  that  epitome  of  all  organic  life. 
These  splendid  researches  were  the  result  of 
observations  made  with  very  imperfect  and 
inoffensive  instruments ;  they  should  encour- 
age the  poorest  and  simplest  student  of  mi- 
croscojiic  nature  to  think  and  to  examine  for 
himself.  They  should  inspire  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  inner- 
most mysteries  of  nature,  and  the  power  of 
the  human  intellect  to  master  the  difficulties 
of  all  mere  material  problems  in  the  exercise 
of  its  heaven-descended  reason.  Greatly 
should  the  microscopist  rejoice  to  find,  in  his 
favorite  instrument  a  &cile  power  of  unveil- 
ing these  high  secrets.  The  most  inexpen- 
sive microscope  gives  him  the  power  to  inter- 
rogate all  surrounding  objects  on  this  head, 
and  to  draw  from  them  the  confession  of 
their  obedience  to  cell-power.  Sitting  in 
the  poorest  room,  even  on  the  dullest  day, 
he  may  cut  a  chip  from  the  floor,  take  a  leaf 
from  a  flower,  a  thread  from  the  carpet,  a 
hair  from  the  chair,  a  fragment  from  his  food, 
a  coal-chip  from  the  fire,  or  a  drop  of  "blood 
from  the  finger,  and  they  will  all  speak  to 
him  in  this  same  language.  Their  variety 
will  show  up  a  higher  uniformity,  their  com- 
plexity a  simple  cellular  unit.  Their  multi- 
form shapes  will  betray  one  common  type. 
Uttering  many  voices,  they  sing  one  grace 
and  canticle  of  the  same  purport ;  the  vast- 
ness  and  variety  of  the  results  produced  by 
modifications  of  the  same  unvarying  means ; 
the  universality  of  cell-power ;  the  pervading 
existence  of  cell-growth,  the  million  develop- 
ment of  its  resources,  its  shapes,  its  functions, 
its  labors,  and  its  value. 

This  high  law  of  unity  stretches  yet  fur- 
ther. It  has  other  applications,  and  hat 
found  other  as  illustrious  exponents.  While 
Schleiden  and  Schwann  were  working  humbly 
in  their  vocation  amid  the  mysteries  of  struo- 
ture  in  far  parts  of  Germany,  our  own  coun- 
trjnnan,  Owen,  was  studying  the  law  of  form 
here  in  the  heart  of  London.  The  one  wfi^ 
busied  with  his  microscope  and  his  needles, 
searching  into  the  tissues  of  plants,  ques- 
tioning thei*  stem,  their  fibres,  and  their  pol- 
len. The  other,  arranging  ill-smelling 
bones,  dissecting  neglected  carcases  of  wasted 
creatures,  scorning  nothing  that  once  had 
life,  and  still  possessed  organization  ;  making 
light 'of  labor  when  it  promised  a  new  fact, 
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or  a  fresh  illustration:  looking  for  order 
amidst  confiision ;  waiting  for  light  in  the 
darkness.  At  either  end  of  the  web,  patient 
workers  were  unravelling  the  plaited  thread 
of  science ;  each  followed  a  widely  separate 
clue,  but  in  the  end,  as  they  held  fast  to  the 
ri^ht,  their  paths  have  met,  and  they  stand, 
centrally  amidst  the  toiling,  scattered  crowd 
of  scientific  laborers,  the  apostles  of  a  great 
truth. 

What  Schleiden  had  done  for  structural 
anatomy,  Owen  did  for  the  anatomy  of  form. 
The  man,  the  bird,  the  reptile,  and  the  fish, 
the  uncouth  saurian,  and  the  strange  grifiin 
of  pre- Adamite  times,  seemed  to  be  separated 
by  as  wide  an  interval  as-  any  that  distin- 
guished the  structure  of  the  lichen  from  that 
of  the  palm-tree.  But,  the  secret  once  fath- 
omed, and  the  type  established,  their  visible 
connection  is  read  off  from  them  as  from 
Nature's  own  primer.  Owen  has  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  the  world,  that, 
by  changes  of  one  form  alone,  the  archetypal 
vertebra,  all  world-wide  varieties  have  been 
effected.  This  is  the  key  of  the  mammoth 
frame — it  is  the  secret  of  the  shape  of  the 
fishy  tribe.  Those  are  expanded  vertebrsB 
which  inclose  the  brain  of  man;  they  are 
vertebral  appendages  which  wall  round  his 
heart,  which  afford  levers  of  action  for  the 
arms, — which  supply  bases  of  support,  and 
cavities  of  protection  for  the  organs  of  mo- 
tion and  sense,  so  multiform  and  variously 
endowerL    The  paddle  of  the  seal,  the  wing 


of  the  bird,  and  the  fin  of  the  fish,  are  new 
forms  of  the  same  element.  Thus  it  is,  that 
truth  harmonises  with  truth,  and  law  com- 
bines with  law. 

This  grand  demonstration  of  unity  in 
creation  is  a  new  bulwark  to  religion.  The  • 
proofs  of  design  have  long  been  a  potent 
weapon  of  defence,  and  an  earnest  source  of 
delight  in  the  hands  of  rational  and  rehgious 
men.  But  there  were  many  things  in  nature 
which  it  failed  to  explain.  What  of  intelli- 
gent and  economic  design  could  be  traced 
in  the  half-dozen  bones  hidden  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  seaPs  flapper.  Those  joints 
were  useless,  and  those  pieces  uiiavailing.  A 
soHd,  single-hinged  mass  were  apparantly 
far  more  to  the  purpose  than  this  difficult 
complexity  of  unused  joints.  We  begin  now 
to  see  •  that  the  apparent  anomalies  bear 
reference  to  economy  of  type,  and  not  of  in- 
strument They  wear  the  livery  of  arche- 
typal servitude,  they  are  the  servants  of  a 
double  wisdom. 

Thus,  beyond  and  alcove  the  law  of  design 
in  creation,  stands  the  law  of  unity  of  type, 
and  unity  of  structure.  No  function  so  vari- 
ous, no  labors  so  rude,  so  elaborate,*  so  dis- 
similar, but  this  cell  can  build  up  the  instrih'  . 
ment,  and  this  model  prescribes  the  limits  of 
its  shape.  Through  all  creation,  the  micro- 
sc9pe  detects  the  handwriting  of  oneness  of 
power  and  of  ordnance.  It  has  become  the  ' 
mstrument  of  a  new  revelation  in  science,  and 
speaks  clearly  to  the  soul  as  to  the  mind  of 
man.  * 


The  -Public  Record  OflSce  is  divided  into 
several  brunches,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
whirH  U  that  known  as  the  Governmental  De- 
partment, fo  styled  because  it  receives  all  the 
accruing  records  and  papers  of  the  various 
Government  Departments,  and  undertakes  their 
custody,  und  the  production  of  documents  for 
Government  purposes.  This  branch,  which  but 
a  few  years  back  was  in  comparative  obscurity, 
has  now  increased  to  an  amazing  extent,  having 
jurisdiction  over  some  of  the  most  valuable 
papers  of  the  country;  and  its  utility  to  the 
public  service  is  fast  beginning  to  manifest 
Itself.  The  accumulations  from  the  Treasury, 
the  War  OflSce,  the  Admiralty,  the  Audit  Office, 
as  well  as  other  minor  offices,  form  a  nucleus  of 
information  which  to  succeeding  ages,  when  the 
lapse  of  time  shall  have  allowed  all  these  papers 
to  be  opened  to  the  public  without  detriment 
either  to  the  Government  or  to  individuals,  will 
be  found  to  be  of  the  utmost  historical  value. 
The  Treasury  Solicitor's  Papers,  which  form 
006  dast  of  these  documents,  are  now  passing 


through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hart,  who  is  engaged 
in  forming  a  catalogue.    They  comprise  all  the 
law  business  of  the  Crown,  from  about  1715  to 
nearly  the  present  day ;  prosecutions  of  every 
kind,  including  a  curious  and  interesting  series 
of  indictments  for  libel,  sedition,  and  blasphem- 
ous books  and  speeches ;  examples  from  which 
wo  should  be  glad  to  be  allowod  to  give  to  our 
readers,  but  that  these  doctunents  arc  not  open 
to  public  inspection.    These  papers  are  viewed 
in  the  same  light  as  the  papers  of  an  attorney. 
But  we  venture  to  suggest  that  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  might  direct  a  selection  to  be  made  of  such  ; 
papers  as  could  be  ppened  without  detriment. 
For  instance,  we  would  name  the  Rebellion 
papers  of  1745.      The  whole  of  these  papeifl 
might  be  made  public  without  involving  the 
honor  of  any  llvine  person.    There  can  be  no  - : 
longer  any  secret  about  proceedings  more  than  a  . 
century  old.      Tet  we  happen  to  know  that  ., 
several  curious  questions  in  political  and  literary  ' 
history  wait  the  onfeallng  of  these  papers  for 
their  proper  nnderstanding. — Aihemgum. 
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From  Chamber's  Journal. 
FRENCH  JUSTICE  IN  ALGERIA. 

THE  FELON  BUSH. 

ScFJsTE  I. — ^The  interior  audience-chamber, 
presided  over  by  the  French  Resident,  who 
is  surrounded  by  his  suite.  Inside— the  kaids 
and  other  native  official  personages ;  outside 
— complainants,  witnesses,  messengers,  and 
the  whole  medley  of  the  Arab  population. 

French  Resideat,  (To  his  chaouch— a  sort 
of  beadle,  constable,  and  crier  united.)  Ad- 
mit a  complainant 

Tlie  Chaouch.  Instantly.  (He  opens  the 
door,  and  leads  in  by  the  arm  a  young  man 
tolerably  well  dressed,  with  a  pale  face,  a 
sprouting  beard,  very  restless  eyes,  and  in 
general  aspect  timid  and  embarrassed.  The 
youth  casts  an  uncertain  glance  over  the  as- 
sembly, and  begins  shouting,  without  know- 
ing where  to  address  himself.) 

Flaintiff,  I  have  been  robbed!  I  have 
been  robbed ! " 

F,R*  Of  what  have  you  been  robbed? 
And  where  did  the  robbery  take  place  P 

P.  (Without  attending  to  the  question.)  I 
come  to  make  a  complaint.  I  have  been 
robbed.  (He  turns  his  head  in  every  direc- 
tion, not  knowing  to  whom  he  has  replied, 
and  seems  completely  in  a  maze.) 

Cliaouch.  But  don't  you  see?  Look  to- 
wards the  Agha  (the  title  the  Arabs  gener- 
ally give  to  the  chief  officer  of  the  bureau), 
aince  he  is  the  person  you  have  to  address. 
There ;  see  where  he  is !  Turn  yourself  in 
that  direction. 

P.  I  invoke  Allah  and  his  justice!  I 
invoke  Allah  and  his  justice !  I  invoke  Allah 
and  his  justice !    I  have  been  robbed  1 

jP.  R.  You  have  already  sud  so.  But 
answer  me.  Of  what  have  you  been  robbed  ? 
and  in  what  tribe  did  the  robbery  take  place  P 

P.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  do  not  under- 
stand you.  (Shouting) — I  do  not  under- 
stand French. 

F,  R.  But  I  fancied  I  spoke  to  you  in  the 
purest  possible  Arabic.  You  cannot  have 
listened  attentively.  (Raising  his  voice) — 
Open  your  ears ;  I  am  speaking  to  you  in 
Arabic,  and  not  in  French. 

C.  (To  the  plamtiff.)  How's  this !  Don't 
you  know  he  is  speaking  Arabic  P — he  speaks 
it  better  than  you  or  I.  By  the  head  of  the 
prophet,  your  senses  must  be  turned  topsey- 
furvy. 

P.  (To  the  ofaaouoL)  I  thought  th«t  «i  ht 
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was  dressed  French  fashion,  he  tal£ed  in  the 
same  way.  But  I  did  understand  the  Ugt 
words  he  said.  True ;  he  speaks  Arabic. 
That  will  be  convenient  for  the  settlement  of 
my  business. 

P.  R.  Well,  then,  since  you  understand 
me  now,  just  answer  my  first  questions.     Of 
what  have  you  been  robbed  P  and  where  diL 
the  robbiery  take  place  P 
P.  Bou  Tekrouide  has  stolen  my  mule. ' 
F.  R.  What !    Bou  Tekrouide,  the  kaid  of 
the  Ouled  Medaguin  P    You  doubtless  mean 
to  say  some  of  his  people ;  for  he  himself 
has  mules  enough  without  stealing  them  on 
the  highway. 

Bou  Tekrouide.  (To  the  plainti£)  Ah! 
Si  Hhamed,  you  are  a  milord  (a  title  ordina- 
rily given  by  the  Arabs  to  their  marabauUt 
priests  or*  saints) ;  can  you  really  assert  that 
I  have  ever  stolen  any  thing  from  any  one  P 
P.  It  was  not  you;  but  it  was  your  peopli^u 
P.  R,  Tell  mo  how  the  affair  happened^ 
that  I  may  be  a  little  enlightened  upon  the 
subject. 

1\  (Somewhat  more  at  ease.)  I  went  t» 
borrow  a  sidi  krelil  (a  law-book)  from  the 
Ouled  Sidi  Calhha,  marabouts  of  the  Ouled 
Medaguin.  I  arrived  there  in  the  evening  at 
nightfall,  and  I  tied  up  my  mule  without  sus- 
picion, at  the  door  of  my  host's  tent.  The 
ground  was  perfectly  naked ;  there  was  not 
a  single  hiding-place  for  thieves.  And,  he- 
sides,  I  thought  that  the  Ouled  Medaguin^ 
like  other  people,  would  respect  the  property 
of  their  marabouts,  for  fear  of  drawing  down 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  I  went  to  rest, 
then,  in  perfect  tranquility.  During  the 
night,  I  arose  to  go  and  breathe  the  air,  and 
went  up  to  a  bush  which  I  met  with  at  twen^ 
paces'  distance  from  the  tent.  *  When  I  lay 
down  again,  the  idea  of  this  bush  continued 
to  haunt  me.  It  appeared  to  me  that  I  had 
not  seen  it  on  arriving  the  previous  evening. 
Nevertheless,  I  went  to  sleep  again.  A  few 
instants  afterwards,  I  was  once  more  awake 
and,  casting  a  glance  upon  my  mule,  I  per- 
ceived in  fVont  of  her  a  bush,  on  which  she 
seemed  to  be  browsing.  I  looked  towards 
the  position  of  the  other,  and  could  see  noth* 
ing  of  it.  The  two  bushes  were  so  exactly 
alike,  that  the  thought  struck  me  that  per- 
haps the  ancestor  of  the  Ouled  Sidi  Calhha 
— Allah  have  mercy  upon  him  I — had  done 
me  the  favor  to  transport  the  former  to  my 
mi^  to  replace  her  straw,  which  was  running 
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Ijrhort.  I  could  not,  in  fact,  admit  the  possi- 
biKty  of  the  bush's  haTing  travelled  alone, 
without  the  aid  of  some  supernatural  power. 
I  was  puzzled  and  absorbed  in  my  reflections, 
still  gazing  at  my  animaL  All  on  a  sudden, 
I  observed  my  bush  to  shake  and  tremble ; 
and  then  a  man  got  out  of  it,  jumped  upon 
the  back  of  my  mule,  and  started  off  at  full 
gallop.  I  was  robbed.  The  bush  was  a 
man.  It  was  an  Ouled  Medaguin — may 
Allah  curse  them !  I  comprehended  then  to 
my  sorrow,  the  marvellous  travels  of  that  di- 
abolical bush;  and  that  I  should  take  the 
air  close  by  it,- and  see  nothing  all  the  while ! 
By  the  benediction  of  my  grandfather,  Si 
Hhamed — Allah  have  mercy  upon  him ! — ^it 
is  too  bad. 

F,  R,  It  is  certainly  a  singular  mode  of 
stealtng. 

Bou  'Tekrouide,  Gracious  Allah !  there  is 
nothing  at  all  surprising  in  it  The  Ouled 
Medaguin  are  always  in  that  way.  I  am 
their  kaid,  but  I  do  not  attempt  to  con- 
ceal their  little  failings.  They  are  thieves, 
'tis  true ;  but  that  is  the  very  reason  why 
people  should  be  cautious  when  they  pass 
the  night  in  their  company. 

F.  R.  A  pleasant  answer!  Are  you  not 
"  aware  that  it  is  your  duty  to  protect  stran- 
gers, and  that  the  orders  on  this  subject  are 
precise  ?  And,  then,  who  would  mistrust  a 
bush,  and  suppose  it  to  be  the  means  of  such 
diabolical  tricks  P 

J9.  T,  But  bush-thieving  is  well  known 
throughout  the  whole  country.  (With  some 
pride) — The  Ouled  Medaguin  are  the  invent- 
ors of  it.  Under  the  Turks,  when  the  police 
was  inefficient,  they  practised  it  on  a  grand 
tcale.  I  shall  never  fofget  the  thirty  camels 
and  seventeen  mares  that  were  carried  off  in 
this  way  in  one  single  night,  from  a  caravan 
whfch  came  from  the  south  to  purchase  grain. 
Forty-seven  Medaguins,  exactly  the  number 
of  the  stolen  animals,  transformed  themselves 
into  bushes,  and  insensibly  approached,  to  be 
eaten  by  their  future  prey,  under  the  very 
noses  of  the  masters  and  the  watchmen 
whom  they  had  appointed.  Then,  at  a  given 
signal  every  bush  sent  forth  its  man,  and 
every  man  took  possession  of  his  beast,  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  the  people,  who 
believed  the  whole  thing  the  work  of  the 
devil,  and  took  the  Ouled  Medaguins  to  be 
his  ministering  demons. 

F.  R.  Faith !  they  were  not  fiyr  from  flie 


truth.  The  devil  alone  can  have  sent  into 
the  world  such  people  as  the  Ouled  Meda- 
guin. Is  there  no  possibility  of  improving 
them,  except  by  utter  extermination  ? 

B,  T.  O,  but  they  are  greatly  changed, 
ever  since  you  have  governed  the  country. 
Certainly,  they  would  take  good  care  now  how 
they  played  such  a  trick.  Some  time  ago 
they  decided,  in  their  council  of  notables,  to 
give  up  bush-thieving,  as  carrying  things  a 
little  too  &r;  and  therefore  I  am  greatly 
surprised  to  hear  what  has  happened  to  Si 
Hhamed.    It  is  really  incredible. 

F.  R.  It  is  "perfectly  credible,  according  to 
my  ideas.  It  is,  moreover,  a  ver}'  easy  matter 
to  set  right  j  you  will  tell  your  people  that  I 
allow  them  a  fortnight  to  restore  the  mule 
and  to  catch  the  thief  If,  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  they  have  not  done  so,  they  shall 
reimburse  its  value  to  the  owner,  and  pay 
into  the  trei^ury  a  fine  of  ten  times  that 
amoimt  (To  Si  Hhamed) — ^How  much  was 
your  mule  worth  P 

P.  My  mule!  She  was  the  handsomest 
mule  in  the  place.  Every  one  will  testify 
that  such  a  mule  was  never  seen  for  perfec- 
tion of  form  and  swiftness  of  pace.  She  was 
worth  at  least  two  hundred  douros.  I  re- 
fused  a  hundred  and  eighty  at  the  last  mar- 
ket. 

B,  T.  Two  hundred  douros  for  your  mule ! 
May  Sidi-Ben-Abd-Alla  blind  my  eyes  and 
cripple  my  limbs,  if  she  was  worth  so  much 
as  thirty ! 

P.  By  the  justice  of  the  Master  of  Worlds ! 
— ^by  the  benediction  of  the  Holy  Chamber, 
I  have  only  spoken  the  truth!  May  Sidi- 
Bou-Krari  wither  my  tongue,  and  punish  me 
to  the  twentieth  generation,  if  I  have  lied ! 

F,  R.  In  this  fashion,  I  see  it  is  impossible 
to  arrive  at  the  truth  by  means  of  either  tes- 
timony. You  both  of  you  swear  with  equal 
facility;  and  the  assertion  of  the  one  is  as 
good  as  that  of  the  other,  l^  shall  else- 
where obtain  information  as  to  the  value  of 
the  mule;  and  as  that  is  not  required  till 
the  interval  allowed  the  Ouled  Medaguin  has 
elapsed,  I  shall  have  plenty  of  time  for  it 
(To  Si  Hhmed) — ^You  may  now  retire ;  you 
will  return  in  a  fortnight.  (To  Bou  Tekrou- 
idc) — And  yon,  remember  my  conditions. 

B,  T,  I  will  do  what  Allah  has  vmtte'n. 
Do  not  require  impossibilities. 

F.  R.  I  shall  know  how  to  ajipredate  your 
efforts* 
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ABAB    LOVE. 

Scene  U. — A  female  plaintiff  is  intro- 
duced, a  gill  of  eighteen,  beautiful  both 'in 
face  and  figure,  of  the  Arab  type  ih  its  pur- 
est form,  and  as  simply  and  neatly  dressed  as 
a  woman  of  the  middle  rank  can  be.  Un- 
like the  plaintiffs  of  the  other,  sex,  she  seems 
perfectly  competent  to  state  her  case,  and  ex- 
presses herself  with  a  clearness  and  decision 
that  are  rarely  met  with  in  Arab  women.  It 
is  evident  that  she  is  under  the  influence  of 
some  genuine  and  powerful  sentiment;  in 
other  words,  that  her  soul  is  illumined  by  a 
ray  of  faith.  She  commences  speaking,  with- 
out requiring  to  be  interrogated. 

Plaintiff.  I  am  come  to  you,  because  here 
neither  justice  nor  truth  is  to  be  found,  ex- 
cept amongst  the  French.  It  is  useless  for 
them  to  deceive  us,  and  shut  us  up  in  oxa 
tents ;  we  see  your  works,  and  we  know  you 
well. 

French  Resident,  My  flaughter,  your 
words  impress  me  with  a  favorable  opinion 
of  you.  Speak  without  fear ;  and  be  as- 
sured that  every  thing  possible  shall  be  d5ne 
to  aid  you. 

P.  Oh !  I  do  speak  without  alarm.  It  is 
not  here  that  a  woman  need  be  afraid — I 
havS  never  felt  more  at  ease. 

F.  B,  Quite  right,  my  child.  What  com- 
plaint have  you  to  make?  Has  any  injus- 
tice been  done  to  you  ? 

P.  I  will  tell  you  all,  and  that  truly ;  for 
you  are  the  only  one  who  can  understood 
me,  and  support  my  rights.  My  name  is 
Ourida  Bent  Douni ;  I  am  the  daughter  of 
Douni  Ben,  the  khhab  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Beni  Todjar,  and  I  have  to  complain  of  my 
own  father,  who  wants  to  force  me  to  marry 
his  neighbor,  Mammar  Belasenan,  an  ugly 
and  infirm  old  man. 

F,  B.  How  came  your  father  to  entertain 
80  unfortunate  an  idea?    Could  he  be  se- 
duced by  the  dowry  offered  by  Belasenan  ? 
'Does  he  wish,  like  so  many  others,  to  sacri- 
fice his  child  for  a  few  crowns  ?  . 

P.  No ;  the  dowry  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  affair.  My  &ther  wishes  to  marry  Be- 
lasenan's  daughter ;  and  Belasenan  refuses  to 
yield  her,  except  on  condition  that  I  am 
given  in  exchange.  I  have  resisted  this 
with  all  my  strength;  because  the  mfui  to 
whom  I  am  io  be  transferred  filli  me  with 
aversion.  My  refusal  has  brought  upon  me 
my  father's  anger,  with  blowi  and  bi4tiaat- 


men  of  every  description.  They  bound  -me 
fast.  Here;  look  at  my  arms  stiU  bruised  by 
the  rope,  which  I  broke— or  rather  which  (the 
plaintiff  here  falls  into  a  most  becoming  state 
of  embarrassment) — which  was  broken  forme. 
For,  without  that  aid,  I  know  not  what  would 
have  become  of  me. 

F,  B.  Let  us  see,  my  child ;  lay  aside  all 
bashfulness.  It  is  desirable  you  should  tell 
me  what  that  aid  was,  although  I  *  fancy  I 
can  guess  it.  Since  you  seem  to  understand 
our  nation  so  well,  you  ought  to  know  that 
a  sincere  attachment  is  always  respected  and 
honored  amongst  us,  and  that  we  desjuse 
only  hypocrisy  and  falsehood.  Speak  with- 
out hesitation.  Tell  me  all  you  have  on  your 
mind. 

P.  (With  a  burst  of  natural  feeling.)  Yes; 
I  will  tell  him.  And  why  not  ?  Ought  I  to 
conceal  any  thing  firom  you  ?  It  was  not  I 
myself  who  broke  my  bonds ;  I  had  no^  suf- 
ficient strength  for  that  It^  was  Hhahib 
Oulid  Galb,  ^  brave  horseman,  and  one  of 
your  Makrezen. 

P.  B,  Whom  you  prefer  to  Belasenan,  do 
you  not  ? 

•  P.  Yes;  I  love  him.  Why  not  avow  lit 
What  harm  is  there  in  that  ?  I  had  much 
rathei*  die  at  once,  than  belong  to  any  other 
man  than  him ! 

P.  P.  Good,  very  good,  my  child  5  your 
sincerity  and  openness  of  heart  do  you  the 
greatest  possible  honor.  I  give  you  my 
word,  you  shall  have  satisfaction.  But  let 
me  have  a  full  and  clear  explanation :  did 
Oulid  Galb  carry  you  off? 

P.  Oh,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  tell  you  aU. 
We  have  loved  each  other  for  more  than  a 
year,  ever  since  Bea  T&m's  wedding,  when 
he  saw  me  dance  with  the  women  of  the 
tribe,  and  where  I  witnessed  his-  perform- 
ance of  the  exercises  better  than  any  t>ther 
rider  of  all  the  assembled  goums.  After-, 
wards,  being  aware  of  my  father*s  violent 
temper,  he  often  tried  to  persuade  me  to 
elope  with  him.  I  always  refused :  but  my 
patience  was  at  last  exhausted.  On  finding  . 
myself  bound  fast  and  beaten^  I  sent  Bent 
Soudan,  our  negress,  to  inform  him;. but  I 
swear,  by  the  head  of  the  prophet,  that  we 
came  at  once  straight  to  you. 

F,  B,  1  believe  you.    He  accompanied  you 
hither.    He  is  here,  then  P 

P.  Yes,  certainly,  he  is  here  1  but  of  course 
he  did  not  dare  to  present  himself  with  me. 
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Orders  are  immediately  given  for  the  in- 
troduction of  Oulid  Galb,  who  does  not  keep 
the  court  waiting  long.  He  is  a  handsome 
young  man,  with  a  countenance  at  once 
mild  and  energetic,  and  in  complete  and  or- 
derly horseman's  costume.  A  glance  is  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  plaintiff  in  preferring 
him  to  the  decrepit  Belasenan.  His  attitude 
betrays  a  certain  degree  of  uneasiness,  but 
only  from  the  fear  lest  his  wishes  should  be 
disappointed. 

P.  (To  the  cavalier).  Fear  nothing  I  have 
told  the  Agha  all :  he  know^  every  thing. 

Oulid  Oalb.  (Evidently  more  at  his  ease.) 
Glor)'  to  Allah !  You  were  right  to  tell  him ; 
for,  as  for  me,  I  should  have  found  some  dif- 
ficulty in  doing  so. 

F,  B.  Very  well.  I  see  I  shall  be  able  to 
make  short  work  of  it.  (To  Oulid) — Will 
you  marry  this  woman  ?  (The  young  man 
shouts  the  most  decided  *  Yes ! '  that  ever 
was  heard  under  like  circumstances.)  And 
you :  will  you  take  this  man  for  your  hus- 
band ?  (Ourida  emits  another  *  Yes  !  *  not 
more  pointedly  affirmative,  out  certainly 
shriller,  than  the  forqier  one.)  After  your 
mutual  consent,  in  the  name  of  Allah,  who 
has  inspired  your  love,  I  declare  you  man 
and  wife.  (To  the  kadi) — Draw  up  the  act 
of  marriage  immediately. 

The  Kadi.  (A  little  out  of  countenance.) 
But,  Sidi,  Sidi  Krelil,  in  the  chapter  on  the 
union  of  the  sexes 

F.  B.  My  friend,  I  know  very  well  what 
Sidi  Krelil  says.  He  would  direct  me  to  re- 
store the  daughter  to  her  father,  and,  in 
ipite  of  her  repugnance  and  her  protestations, 
would  make  her  marry  a  man  whom  she  de- 
tests, and  who  is  old  enough  to  be  her 
grandfather.  But,  then,  you  easily  foresee 
what  would  happen  if  I  were  mad  enough  to 
follow  his  rules.  Either  Belasenan  would 
murder  lliis  poor  girl,  or  else  she  would 
elope  with  the  man  whom  she  loves,  thereby 
causing  a  great  public  scandal.  Is  not  the 
dilemma  plain  to  you  all  ?  (Here  a  slight 
murmur  of  assent  arises  in  the  assembly, 
piercing  the  thick  strata  of  prejudice  which 
envelop  it.)  Now,  since  by  obeying  the  law 
you  want  to  revive,  I  cause  an  evil  or  a  crime  j 
and  since  by  violating  its  directions,  I  pro- 
duce nothing  but  good,  is  it  not  better  to 
take  the  latter  alternative  ? 

The  Kadi.  But  it  is  nevertheless  written  in 
the  commentaries  of  Sidi  £1  Khhali  thai 


F.  B.  Your  Sidi  El  Khhal  tells  us  no 
more  about  the  matter  than  Sidi  Krelil. 
Those  who  make  laws,  and  those,  who  write 
commentaries  upon  them,  can  say  but  one 
and  the  same  thing ;  namely,  that  they  must 
be  obeyed.  But  when  a  kw  is  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  human  heart,  it  is  constantly 
violated,  however  cruel  may  be  the  penalties 
which  enforce  it.  The  law  in  question  has 
been  absurdly  enacted  in  fla^ant  opposition 
to  the  human  heart :  and  one  0/  the  two 
either  the  law  or  the  human  heart,  must  nec- 
essarily sometimes  give  way.  The  law  has 
yielded  in  the  present  instance,  and  why? 
Because  the  law  is  the  work  of  man,  while 
the  human  heart  is  the  work  of  Allah.  But 
I  fear  you  do  not  understand  this  logic. 

The  Chiefs  (in  chorus,  nine-tenths  of  whom 
fancy  they  are  listening  to  a  Chinese  oration). 
What  admirable  words !  It  is  the  spirit  of 
Allah  speaking  by  your  mouth ! 

F.  B.  (To  the  kadi.)   Well !    Does  your 
conscience  now  permit  you  to  draw  up  tlie . 
act  in  question  P 

The  Kadi  (in  a  fit  of  common  sense, 
which  now  and  then  seizes  him).  By  the 
justice  of  Allah!  With  all  my  heart.  It 
can  do  nothing  but  good. 

F.  B.  Note  well,  all  you  who  hear  me.  I 
wish  the  Arabs  practised  less  the  crimes  of 
falsehood,  theft,  and  murder,  and  more  fire- 
quently  married  the  women  they  love. 

The  Chiefs  (in  chorus,  with  a  charming 
smile,  before  which  the  last  layer  of  preju- 
dice promises  to  vani§h).  Sidi  Boukrari.  I 
call  that  speaking ! 

Ben  Safi,  Oh,  certainly.  You  do  quite 
right  in  marrying  this  poor  girl.  I  know 
her  father,  who  is  an  old  curmudgeon  that 
would  skin  his  own  child  alive  for  a  douro. 

F.  B.  I  never  had  any  donbts  on  that  sub- 
ject. (To  the  kadi.)— Where  is  the  act? 
There  is  no  need  to  mention  any  dowry  for 
the  father ;  for  if  he  should  come  to  claim  it, 
you  will  tell  him  that  the  blows  he  gave  his 
daughter  will  be  reckoneii  as  a  set-off  against 
it. 

The  kadi  draws  up  the  act,  with  the  usual 
forms,  gravity,  and  spectacles.  The  precious 
paper  is  then  presented,  by  the  French  resi- 
dent himself,  to  the  new-married  couple,  who 
in  their  eagerness  to  seize  it,  run  a  risk  of 
tearing  it  to  pieces.  Glories  to  Allah,  cries 
of  joy,- and  mnumerable*  benedictions,  flow 
from  their  mouths.  They  depart  at  last,  after 
two  or  three  times  mistaking  their  way  out, 
in  their  delirium  of  happiness.  The  asseni- 
bly,  involuntarily  affected  by  the  scene,  and 
unused  to  a  amcere  display  of  warm  and 
natural  sentiment,  are  aecidedly  satisfied 
with  this  daring  yiolation  of  the  law. 
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From  Household  Wordf. 
MARIE  COURTENAT. 


flags,  was  the  only  existing  form  of  maniage 
during  "  the  Reign  of  Wisdom.*'    It  ooniiitid 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- !  in  the  appearance  of  the  contracting  partki 
tur>-,  Lord  William  Courtenay,  the  young  j  at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  under  the  flagi; 
Earl  of  Devon,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  1  where,  in  presence  of  a  representative  of  tlit 
imperial  family  of  Constantinople,  having !  people,  their  union  was  announced  by  bu^ 
^cn  con^'icted  of  felony,  having  had  his  es-  ^  blast  and  tuck  of  drum.  These  maniagei 
tates  confiRcatcd,  and  haying  been  outlawed,  were  afterwards  legalised  by  the  Code  Na* 
left  Powderham  Castle,  near  Exmouth,  anii  i  poison. 

fled  from  his  native  land.  A  short  time !  Two  children  were  the  fruit  of  the  unifln 
afterwards,  a  young  stranger  arrived  upon  of  Marguerite  Titau  and  Thomas  Courtenay^: 
the  coast  of  France,  near  Lesparre,  in  the  Jean  Courtenay,  bom  upon  the  twentjr-fint 
department  of  La  Gironde,  and  took  up  his  Floreal,  year  V.,  and  Marie  Courtenay,  bon 
residence  in  the  village  of  Saint  Christoly.  |  upon  the  twentieth  Thermidor,  year  IX.  of 
This  foreigner,  who  lived  in  great  seclusion,  the  Republic.  Thomas  Courtenay  brought ip 
was  first  known  by  the  name  of  Thomas ;  his  children  modestly  and  respectably ;  and* 
and  afterwards  was  called  citizen  Thomas,  or !  when  the  Reign  of  Terror  had  passed,  aad 
William  Courtenay.  i  tranquillity  was  restored,  he  announced  to  lui 

While  Thomas  Courtenay  was  living  at  friends  that  he  was  Lord  William  Courtouqf, 
Saint  Christoly,  the  great  French  Revolution  I  the  outlawed  Earl  of  Devon.  This  announoa* 
of  1793  broke  out ;  and  his  English  accent  mcnt  procured  him  admission  as  an  eqoil 
baring  betrayed  his  foreign  birth,  Thomas .  into  the  best  families  of  the  neighborhood  | 
Courtenay  became  an  object  of  suspicion  and  r  and  he  henceforth  signed  his  name,  Willianii 
persecution.  At  length,  he  was  arrested  as  •  or  Thomas  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Deron. 
a  supposed  aristocrat,  and  conducted  to  the :  Napoleon  the  First  having  been  proclaimed 
ConventofBeysac,  which  had  been  converted  I  First  Consul,  M.  de  Courtenay,  after  tha 
into  a  prison,  and  which  the  Reign  of  Terror  j  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  was  suispeotad 
had  peopled  with  the  noble  families  of  the  of  being  a  spy  of  England  and  the  French 
county.  Although  Thomas  Courtenay  de-  princes,  the  brothers  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth; 
clared  himself  to  be  an  Irishman,  he  stood  in  and  was  obliged  once  more  to  seek  his  saftly 
a  very  i)erilous  position.  Happily  for  him,  <  in  flight.  He  wished  to  take  his'family  with 
however,  he  had  excited  the  interest  and .  him ;  but  his  wife,  having  had  a  daughter  to 
compassion  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  j  whom  she  was  much  attached,  by  her  fizft 
named  Marguerite  Titau,  who  was  the  widow  j  marriage,  and  who  was  settled  in  her  village^ 
of  a  peasant,  named  Jean  Orr}'.  Marguerite  refused  to  accompany  him.  Courtenay  on 
Titau  walked  six  miles,  from  Saint  Christoly  embarking  alone  for  England  or  Amenoaj 
to  Beysac,  ever}' two  days  to  carry  clean  linen  promised  to  provide  for  his  family,  and  to  r#- 
and  fresh  food  to  the  unfortunate  young  pris- !  turn  to  them  as  soon  as  the  political  horimi 
oner.  In  those  days  to  be  poor  was  to  be  |  had  somewhat  cleared  up. 
powerful,  and  Marguerite  Titau,  by  exerting 
her  influence  with  the  local  authorities  and 
the  country  peoplf ,  after  some  time  obtained 
the  release  of  TTiomas  Courtenay. 

Gratitude,  it  may  be  easily  imagined,  soon 
gave  place  to  more  tender  sentiments  in  the 
breast  of  Thomas  Courtenay,  especially  as 


On  arriving  in  England,  Courtenay 
to  his  wife,  saying,  that  his  family  having 
repudiated  him,  he  was  Hving  with  a  tailor 
in  Oxford  Street ;  but,  would,  as  soon  as  he 
could,  return  to  France,  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  days  with  his  dear  little  children.  Ha 
a])peared    to  be   particularly  fond  of  littli 


bis  devoted  liberatricc  imited  to  goodness  of  i  Marie ;  who,  strikingly  resembled  her  father* 
heart,  the  charms  of  youth  and  beauty.  The '  Sometime,  after  the  receipt  of  his  first  letteTf 
simplicity  of  thq  republican  forms  making ,  Courtenay  wrote  from  America,  announcixig 
marriage  easy,  the  youthful  betrothed  in  the !  a  remittance,  through  a  third  party,  of  eight 
year   1795,  repaired    to  Bordeaux;    where  hundred  francs;  which,  however  his  family 


Iheir  union  was  celebrated  by  Ysabeau,  a 
representative  of  the  people,  under  the  flags 
(sous  les  drapeaux).     Marriage  under  the 


never  received.  Marguerite  Titau,  or  Coos 
tenay,  heard  no  more  of  her  husband  after 
that  letteri  and,  at  length,  believing  herself 
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to  he  once  more  a  widow,  and  resigning  her- 

*  telf  to  her  misfortune,  continued  to  bring  up 
her  children  as  well  as  her  feeble  resoiurces 
permitted.  The  eldest,  Jean  Courtenay,  as 
toon  as  he  was  able  to  handle  an  oar,  became 

-  a  sailor ;  and  Marie  assisted  her  mother  in 
her  household  occupations. 

Years  rolled  on ;  and,  after  the  peace  of 

1815,  Lord  WilKam  Courtenay  appeared  in 

England,  and  had  his  estates  restored  to  him. 

"  A  rumor,  floated  over  the  county  of  Deyon, 

about  this  time,  to  the  effect,  that  the  noble 

•  Earl  having  disguised  himself  as  a  common 
•ailor,  had  gone  to  one  of  the  principal  hotels 
hi  Exeter,  and  mingled  in  the  conversations 
iof  the  bar  and  tap-rooms,  virith  a  view  of 

-  finding  out   the  sort  of  reception  he  might 
'tepect,  if  he  returned  publicly  to  his  estate 
'Mid  lordship  of  Powderham  Castle.    Leam- 
*hig,  however,  that  stoning,  or  tarring  and 
'  feathering,  would  be  deemed  the  most  ap- 
propriate welcome.  Lord  William  Courtenay, 
tfaiiJdng  it  imprudent  to  venture,  returned 
hnmediately  to  France.    The  restored  Earl 
€f  Devon  took  up  ^  *s  residence  in  a  sumptu- 

-tfOB  hotel,  in  the  Place  Venddme  in  Paris ; 
a&d  bought  a  most  beautiful  and  agreeable 
country-house,  situated  near  Corbeil,  in  the 
fittle  village  of   Draveil.     In  this  country 

-  retreat  he  soon  won  for  himself  the  name  of 
Ihe  Bear  of  Dravei].  £[is  only  associates 
irere  his  steward,  Mr.  Woods,  and  his  family. 
He  went  out  seldom,  and  was  generally  ac- 
eompanied  by  Miss  Woods,  the  steward's 
daughter;  and,  of  course,  Lord  William 
Courtenay  was  not  spared  by  the  evil  tongues 
ti  his  neighborhood. 

In  1835,  the  Earl  of  Devon  died,  leaving 
by  his  will  all  his  property  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Woods,  and  their  three  children,  George, 
Henry,  and  Jane.  After  going  through  the 
^lecessary  legal  formalities  prescribed  by 
French  law,  Mr.  Woods  came  into  posses- 
lion  of  the  furniture  of  the  hotel,  at  number 
eighteen  Place  Venddme,  and  the  country 
'  feat  of  Draveil.  After  disposing  of  the  Cha- 
teau of  Draveil  ^o  a  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Dalloz,  and  after  realising  the  sum  of  eig^t 
thousand  pounds  by  the  sale  of  the  furniture, 
which  was  rich  in  objects  of  art  vertu,  Mr. 
Woods  on  receiving  the  proceeds  of  these 
tales,  hastened  back  to  England  with  his 
fiunily. 


We  must  now  return  to  humble  life,  tAd 
the  little  village  of  Saint  Christoly.  In  1838, 
Marguerite  Titau,  or  Courtenay,  was  dead. 
Her  son,  ^ean  Courtenay,  had  gone  to  sea, 
ann  never  more  been  heard  of ;  and  Maiif 
Courtenay  was  supporting  herself  by  hdr 
labor,  when,  one  day,  she  received  a  letter 
from  Paris,  written  in  EngUsh.  Now  Marie, 
so  far  from  knowing  how  to  read  English, 
could  not  speak  French,  knowing  nothing  but 
the  patois  of  her  department.  Luckily,  how- 
ever, she  knew  an  Englishman  who  had  lived 
twenty  years  in  her  native  village,  and  who 
translated  the  letter  for  her.  It  was  from  an 
unknown  person,  informing  her  of  the  death 
of  her  father,  at  number  eighteen  or  nineteen 
Place  Venddme,  leaving  a  large  fortune,  and 
advising  her  to  take  the  steps  necessary^ 
inherit  it. 

Marie,  believing  the  letter  to  be  an  21- 
iimed  jest,  and  putting  it  into  her  pocket 
kept  it  thereruntil  the  edges  became  chafbd, 
and  the  letter  destroyed.  Nevertheless,  in 
1841,  a.M.  Falempin,  a  lawyer,  having  busi- 
ness which  called  him  from  Saint  Christoly 
to  Paris,  Marie  begged  him  to  make  inquitfes 
respecting  the  particulars  mentioned  in  the 
mysterious  letter ;  but,  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  Paris,  the  lawyer  fell  ill,  and  died.  Soifie 
time  afterwards,  the  Maire  of  Saint  Christoly 
wrote  to  the  English  consul  at  Bordeaux,  to 
enquire  the  fate  of  Lord  WilKam  Courtenay, 
but  he  never  received  any  answer  to  his  letter. 
At  length,  in  1853,  a  lawyer  who  happeneil 
to  be  passing  some  time  at  Lespaire,  heard 
the  story  of  the  poor  woman,  said  to  be  Ihe 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Lord  Courten^. 
Incredulous  at  first,  after  seeing  and  quee- 
tioning  Marie,  now  Madame  Baty,  and  after 
having  made  inquiries  in  the  neighborhood, 
the  lawyer  became  convinced  that  the  stoi7 
told  by  the  poor  woman  was  perfectly  true. 

Of  course  he  was  entrusted  with  the  case, 
and  went  up  to  Paris,  where,  after  having 
ascertained  the  particulars  of  the  death  of 
Lord  Courtenay,  he  commenced  legal  pro- 
ceedings, for  the  purpose,  in  the  first  plaee, 
of  pro^g  the  legitimacy  of  Marie  Courtenay, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  of  claiming,  in  her 
name,  the  only  property  of  the  late  Earl 
which  Mr.  Woods  had  not  taken  to  England, 
namely,  the  estate*  of  Draveil    The  ettfi^ 
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had  gone  into  the  hands  of  third  parties, 
Monsieur  Dalloz  having  sold  it  to  Monsieur 
S^guin. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1857,  the  case  was 
tried  before  the  First  Chamber  of  the  Civil 
Tribunal  of  the  Seine.  Henry  Woods,  the 
only  surviving  member  of  his  family,  did  not 
answer  the  summons  of  the  court.  M.  Limet, 
the  advocate  5f  Madame  Baty,  in  her  name 
begged  the  court  to  declare  her  the  legitimate 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Lord  William  Cour- 
tenay,  and  to  condemn  Henry  Woods  to 
restore  to  her  a  third  part  of  the  movable 
and  immovable  property  of  the  late  Lord 
Courtenay,  and  to  declare  null  the  two  sue- 
oessive  sales  of  the  estate  of  Draveil. 

The  third  parties  raised  up  two  objections 
to  the  appeal,  demanding,  firstly :  Is  Thomas 
Courtenay  the  same  person  as  William  Cour- 
tenay, the  Earl  of  Devon  P  and  secondly :  If 
Marie  is  the  legitimate  daugh^r  of  the  Earl 
of  Devon,  can  she  legally  claim  her  inherit- 
ance? 

In  answer  to  the  first  objection,  he  pro- 
duced the  written  testimony  of  six  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Saint  Christoly, 
namely,  Jean  Ser\'ant,  aged  seventy-seven 
years,  formerly  Maire  of  the  village  of  Saint 
Christoly ;  Guilaume  Grand,  aged  sixty-three 
years;  M.  Benillan,  aged  sixty-five  years; 
Amaud  Courrain,  aged  eighty  years  and  six 
months;  Pierre  Curat,  aged  seventy-three 
years;  and  Francois  Normandine,  aged  se- 
venty-two years: — who  all  affirmed,  upon 
oath,  that  they  had  known  Thomas  Courte- 
nay; that  they  knew  for  certain,  that  he 
remained  in  the  village  of  Saint  Christoly 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  years,  until  the  year 
ten  of  the  French  Republic;  that  during  his 
stay  at  Saint  Christoly  they  saw  and  spoke  to 
him  daily ;  that  he  was  about  forty  or  forty- 
five  years  of  age  when  he  left  Saint  Christoly 
to  return  to  England ;  that  during  his  sojourn 
at  Saint  Christoly  he  married  Marguerite 
Titau:  that  Marie  Jeanne  Courtenay  was 
bom  of  this  marriage,  and  that  M.  Thomas 
Courtenay  caused  liimself  to  be  called  in  the 
oountr}'  William  or  Thomas  Courtenay,  Earl 
of  Devon,  &o. 
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The  next  document  produced  was  the  only 
piece  of  writing  which  could  be  found  vilii 
the  signature  of  Thomas  Courtenay.  It  mi 
a  promise  to  pay  the  sum  of  four  hundred  sai 
fift}'-ninc  francs  eleven  sous,  written  in  bid 
French,  uid  signed  Thomas  Courtenay,  Eld 
of  Devon.  This  document  was  compared,  by 
M.  Limet,  with  the  will  of  Lord  WiUbm 
Courtenay ;  and  he  found,  lie  said,  a  maniftit 
analogy  between  the  two  handwritings,  hj 
making  an  allowance  for  the  difiTerence  thirty- 
five  years  must  make  between  the  hand- 
writing of  a  young  man  and  the  handwritog 
of  an  old  man. 

M.  Limet  having  thus  tried  to  prove  titt 
identity  between  Lord  William  Courtenay  ad 
Citizen  William  or  Thomas  Courtenay  of  Saint 
Christoly,  went  on  to  prove  the  legitimacy  cf 
Marie  Courtenay.  He  presented  to  dK 
court  the  declaration  of  l^r  birth,  made  ta 
the  Maire  of  Saint  Christoly,  in  which  she  v 
declared  the  legitimate  daughter  of  Hn^ 
guerite  Titau  and  Thomas  Courtenay,  an 
Irishman. 

Great  doubt  having  been  thrown  by  the 
adversaries  of  Marie  Courtenay  on  the  tmft 
of  the  romantic  story  of  the  marriage  of  her 
father  and  mother,  M.  Limet  procured  the 
testimony  of  a  lady  who  had  known  Maik 
Courtenay  from  her  childhood,' who  had  ofUn 
played  with  her,  and  whose  grandmotfaer 
had  been  imprisoned  with  Thomas  Courtenay 
in  the  convent  of  Beytac.  Madame  Mud 
said,  her  grandmother  had  frequently  told 
her  the  history  of  the  romantic  courtship  and 
marriage  of  Marguerite  Titau  and  Thomu 
Courtenay,  and  certified  to  Marie's  striking 
resemblance  to  her  father.  And  she  he^elf 
had  seen  the  letters  which  Thomas  Courtenay 
had  written  to  his  family.  All  this  evidenet 
not  being  considered  conclusive,  the  tribonal 
decided  that  there  was  no  proof  of  the  idei^ 
tity  of  Thomas  Courtenay,  mentioned  in  the 
certificate  of  the  birth  of  Marie  Courtenay, 
with  William  Courtenay,  the  Earl  of  Deroo, 
who  died  upon  the  2Gth  day  of  May,  1836 1 
and  the  court  accordingly  rejected  the  appeal 
of  Madame  Marie  Baty,  and  condemned  fair 
to  pay  all  the  expenses  to  all  parties. 
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From  Chambers*  Jonnuil. 
THE  NUN  OF  KENT. 

In  the  year  1525,  Henry  VHI.  being  king, 
'there  lived  in  the  parish  of  Aldington,  in 
K«nt,  a  certain  Thomas  Cobb,  bailiff  or  stew- 
ard of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
possessed  an  estate  there.  Among  the  ser- 
Tants  of  this  Thomas  Cobb  was  a  country 
girl  called  Elizabeth  Barton — a  decent  per- 
son, so  for  as  one  can  learn,  but  of  mere  or- 
dinary character,  and.  until  that  year  having 
shown  nothing  unusual  in  her  temperament. 
She  was  then,  however,  attackea  by  some 
disease,  which  reduced  her,  after  many 
months  of  suffering,  to  that  abnormal  and 
singular  condition  in  which  she  exhibited  the 
phenomena  known  to  modem  wonder-seders 
under  the  name  of  somnambulism  or  clair- 
vojrance.  The  scientific  value  of  such  phe- 
^  nomena  is  still  undetermined :  but  that  they 
are  not  purely  imaginary,  is  generally  agreed. 
In  the  histories  •  of  all  countries  and  of  all 
times,  we  are  familiar  with  accounts  of  young 
women  of  bad  health  and  irritable  nerves, 
who  have  manifested  at  recurring  periods 
certain  unusual  powers;  and  these  exhibi- 
tions have  had  especial  attraction  for  super- 
stitious persons.  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  demonical  possessions  was  the  expla- 
nation received  of  ordinary  insanity,  it  would 
not  seem  illogical  to  recognise  in  a  manifes- 
tation still  more  uncommon,- the  presence  of 
a  supernatural  agency ;  and  we  cannot  easily 
make  too  great  allowance  for  the  m(^al  de- 
rangement likely  to  follow,  when  a  weak  girl 
found  herself  suddenly  possessed  of  powers 
which  she  was  unable  to  comprehend.-  Bear- 
ing this  in  mind,  the  story  we  are  proceeding 
to  relate  will  not  be  altogether  unintelligible. 

This  Elizabeth  Barton,  it  seems,  <*  in  the 
trances,  of  which  she  had  divers  and  many, 
consequent  upon  her  illness,  told  wondrously 
things  done  and  said  in  other  places  whereat 
she  was  neither  herself  present,  nor  yet  had 
heard  report  thereof.''  To  simple-minded 
people,  under  the  beliefs  then  impressed  by 
the  church,  the  natural  explanation  of  such  a 
marvel  was,  that  she  must  be  possessed  either 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  or  by  Uie  devil.  The 
archbishop's  bailiff,  not  feeling  himself  able 
to  decide  in  a  case  of  so  much  gravity,  called 
IQ  the  advice  of  the  parish  priest,  one  Rich- 
ard Masters;  and  together  they  observed 
carefully  all  that  fell  from  her.  The  girl  bad 
been  hitherto  well  disposed,  as  the  priest 


probably  knew ;  she  had  been  brought  up  re- 
ligiously ;  and  her'  mind  running  upon  what 
was  most  familiar  to  it,  "  she  spake  words  of 
marvellous  holiness  in  rebuke  of  sin  and 
vice;"  or,  as  another  account  says,  "she 
spake  very  godly  certain  things  concerning 
the  seven  deadly  sins  and  the  ten  command- 
ments." This  seemed  satisfactory  .  s  to  the 
source  of  inspiration.  It  was  clearly  not  a 
devil  that  spoke  works  against  sin,  and  there- 
fore, as  there  was  no  other  alternative,  it  was 
plain  that  God  had  visited  her.  ^er  powers 
being  thus  assuredly  from  Heaven,  it  was 
plain  also,  by  a  natural  sequence  of  reason- 
ing, that  she  held  some  divine  commissiob,  of 
which  her  clairvoyance,  or  whatever  it  was, 
was  the  miracle  in  attestation. 

What  the  commission  might  be,  was  not 
immediately  conjectured ;  but  it  was  obvious 
that  an  occurrence  of  such  moment  was  not 
to  be  kept  concealed  in  the  parish  of  Alding- 
ton ;  the  priest  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode 
post-haste  to  Lambeth  with  the  news  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  the  story 
having  Idst  nothing  of  its  marvel  by  the  way, 
the  archbishop — poor  old  Warham — who  was 
fast  sinking  into  dotage,  instead  of  ordering 
a  careful  inquiry,  and  appointing  some  com- 
petent person  to  conduct  it,  listened  with 
greedy  interest;  assuring  Father  Richard 
that  beyond  doubt  *^  the  speeches  which  i^e 
had  spoken  came  of  God ;  and  bidding  him 
keep  him  diligent  account  of  all  her  utter- 
ances." Cobb,  the  bailiff,  being  encouraged 
by  such  high  authority,  would  >. not  keep  toy 
longer  in  his  kitchen  a  prophetess  with  the 
archbishop's  imprimatur  upon  her ;  and  so, 
on  returning,  as  soon  as  the  girl  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered  from  her  illness  to  leave  her 
bed,  he  caused  her  to  sit  at  his  own  table  with 
his  mistress  and  the  parson.  The  story  spread 
rapidly  through  the  country ;  inquisitive  fool- 
ish people  came  about  her  to  try  her  skill 
with  questions ;  and  her  illness,  as  she  subse- 
quently confessed,  having  then  left  her,  and 
only  her  reputation  remaining,  she  bethought 
herself  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to 
preserve  it  a  little  longer.  "  Perceiving  her- 
self to  be  much  made  of,  to  be  magnified  and 
much  set  by,  by  reason  of  trifling  words 
spoken  unadvisedly  by  idleness  of  her  brain, 
she  conceived  in  her  mind  that  having  so 
good  success,  and  furthermore  from  so  small 
an  occasion,  and  nothing  to  be  esteemed,  she 
migbt  adventure  further  to  enterprise,  luid 
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essay  what  she  could  tfo*  being  in  good  ad- 
visement and  remembrance."  So  it  is  writ- 
ten of  her  in  a  Rolls  House  manuscript 
Her  fits  no  longer  recurred  naturally,  but  she 
was  able  to  reproduce  either  the  reality  or 
the  appearance  of  them ;  and  she  continued 
to  improTisc  her  oracles  with  such  ability  as 
she  could  command,  and  with  tolerable  suc- 

0688. 

In  this  undertaking  she  was  speedily  pro- 
Tided  ^vith  an  efficient  coadjutor.  The  Cath- 
olic Church  had  for  some  time  been  rather 
unproductive  of  miracles,  and  as  heresy  was 
raising  it8  head  and  attracting  converts,  so 
Ikyorable  an  occurrence  as  the  present  was 
not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  without  results. 
The  archbishop  sent  his  comptroller  to  the 
prior  of  Christchiurch  at  Canterbury  with  di- 
rections that  two  monks  whom  he  especially 
named — Doctor  Bocking,  the  cellarer,  and 
Dan  William  Hadley — should  go  to  Alding- 
ton to  observe.  At  first,  not  knowing  what 
was  before  them,  both  prior  and  monks  were 
unwilling  to  meddle  with  the  matter.  Be- 
£^ning  to  inquire  into  it,  however,  they  soon 
perceived  to  what  account  it  might  be  turned. 
Bocking — selected,  no  doubt,  from  previous 
knowledge  of  his  qualities — ^was  a  man  de- 
toted  to  his  order,  and  not  over-scrupulous 
as  to  the  means  of  furthering  its  interests. 
He  quickly  discovered  material  in  Elizabeth 
Barton  too  rich  to  be  allowed  to  waste  itself 
in  a  country  village.  Whether  he  himself 
believed  in  her  or  not,  he  was  anxious  to  in- 
sure the  belief  of  others,  and  he  therefore 
set  himself  to  assist  her  inspiration  towards 
more  effective  utterance.  Conversing  with 
her  in  her  intervals  of  quiet,  he  discovered 
that  she  was  wholly  ignorant,  and  unpro- 
vided with  any  stock  of  mental  or  imagina- 
tive furniture;  and  that  consequently  her 
prophecies  were  without  body,  and  too  indefi- 
nite to  be  theologically  available.  This  defect 
he  remedied  by  instructing  her  in  the  Catho- 
lic legends,  and  by  acquainting  her  with  the 
revelations  of  certain  female  saints.  In  these 
women  she  found  an  enlarged  reflection  of 
herself;  the  details  of  their  visions  enriched 
her  imagery ;  and  being  prorided  with  such 
ftdr  examples,  she  was  able  to  shape  herself 
into  fuller  resemblance  to  the  traditionary 
models. 

As  she  became  more  proficient.  Father 
Bocking  extended  his  lessons  to  the  Protes- 
taAt  coDtroversy,  which  was  then  in  its  early 


stages  of  agitation;  initiating  hia  pupil  iali 
the  mysteries  of  justification,  aaenaaali 
grace,  and  the  power  of  the  keys.  Ih 
adept  damsel  redelivered  his  instructiioos  li 
the  world  in  her  moments  of  posaeeaion  $  mi 
the  world,  with  its  great  diacemment,  St 
covered  a  miraculous  manifeataticm  in  Ik 
marvellous  utterances  of  the  untaught  pci» 
ant.  Lists  of  these  pregnant  sayings  mn 
forwarded  regularly  to  the  arcHbiahop,  soai 
of  which  may  still  he  mouldering  in  the  Lttfr 
beth  library.  It  is  idle  to  inquire  how  fti 
the  girl  was  as  yet  consdona  of  fiaWhiyiA 
She  was  probably  deep  in  lying  before  Ai 
was  aware  of  it  Fanaticism  and  deceit  m 
ci\riously  related  to  each  other ;  and  not  jo- 
frequently  is  a  deceiver  the  peraon  first  d^ 
ceived,  and  the  last  who  is  aware  of  the  !■> 
posture. 

Father  Bocking's  instructions  had  madelur 
acquainted,  amongst  other  thing8,  with  sua* 
dry  stories  of  miraculous  cures.  Tlie  faeafiBf 
of  diseases  by  supernatural  means  was  a  mil' 
ter  of  ordinary  belief,  and  seemed  a  mon 
orthodox  form  of  credential  than  the  men 
faculty  of  secGiid-sight,  which  alone  the  fpA 
had  hitherto  exhibited.  Being  now  cured  d 
her  real  disorder,  yet  able  to  counterfeit  ths 
appearance  of  it,  she  could  find  no  diffiedty 
in  arranging  in  her  own  cascTa  miracle  of  the 
established  kind,  and  so  striking  an  incideflt 
would  obviously  answer  a  further  end.  b 
the  parish  was  a  chapel  of  the  A^rgin,  whioh 
was  a  place  of  pilgrimage;  the  pilgrims 
added  something  to  the  income  of  the 
priest ;  and  if,  by  a  fresh  demonstration  of 
the  Virgin's  presence  at  the  spot,  the  nam* 
her  of  these  pilgrims  could  be  increaaed^ 
they  would  add  more.  For  both  reascms^ 
therefore,  the  miracle  was  desired ;  and  the 
priest  and  the  monk  were  agreed  that  any 
means  were  justifiable  which  would  enoon^ 
age  the  devotion  of  the  people.  Accord- 
ingly, the  girL  announced,  in  one  of  her 
trances,  that  *'  she  would  never  take  health 
of  her  body  till  such  time  as  she  had  vinted 
the  image  of  our  Lady  "  in  that  chapeL  Hm 
Virgin  had  herself  ap])eared  to  her,  she  said, 
and  fixed  a  day  for  her  appearance  there, 
and  had  promised  to  present  herself  in  per- 
son, and  take '  away  her  disorder.  The  day 
came,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people  had 
been  collected  by  the  holy  fathers  to  be  wit- 
nesses of  the  marvel.  The  girl  was  ccni- 
ducted  to  the  chapel  by  a  procession  of  moM 
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t   than  two  thousand  persons,  headed  by  the 
i   monk,  the  clergyman,  and  many  other  reli- 
gious persons,  the  whole  multitude  **  singing 
the  Litany,  and  saying  divers  psalms  and 
orations  by  the  way." 

*'And  when  she  was  brought  thither," 
■ays  the  record,  <*  and  laid  before  the  image 
of  our  Lady,  her  face  was  wonderfully  dis- 
fig^ed,  her  tongue  hanging  out,  and  her 
eyes  being  in  a  manner  plucked  out  and  laid 
upon  her  cheeks,  and  so  greatly  deformed. 
There  was  then  heard  a  voice  speaking 
within  her  belly,  as  it  had  been  in  a  tonne,  her 
lips  not  greatly  moving;  she  all  that  while 
continuing  by  the  space  of  three  hours  or 
more  in  a  trance.  The  which  voice,  when  it 
told  of  anything  of  the  joys  of  heaven,  spake 
80  sweetly  and  so  heavenly,  that  every  man 
was  ravished  with  the  hearing  thereof;  and 
contrary  wise,  when  it  told  anything  of  hell, 
it  spake  so  horribly  and  terribly,  that  it  put 
the  hearers  m  a  great  fear.  It  spake  also 
many  things  for  the  confirmation  of  pilgrim- 
ages and  trentals,  hearing  of  masses  and  con- 
fession, and  many  other  such  things.  And 
after  she  had  lyen  there  a  long  time,  she 
came  to  herself  again,  and  was  perfectly 
whole.  So  this  miracle  was  finished  and 
solemnly  sung;  and  a  book  was  written  of  all 
the  whole  story  thereof,  and  put  into  print ; 
which  ever  since  that  time  hath  been  com- 
monly sold,  and  gone  abroad  among  the  peo- 
ple."* 

The  miracle  successfully  accomplished. 
Aldington  was  considered  to  be  no  longer  a 
fit  residence  for  a  saint  so  favored  and  dis- 
tinguished. The  Virgin,  it  seems,  informed 
her  that  she  was  to  leave  the  bailiff's  house, 
and  devote  herself  exclusively  to  religious 
aervices.  She  was  to  be  thenceforth  "  Sister 
Elizabeth,"  especial  favorite  of  the  Virgin 
Mary;  and  Father  Docking  was  to  be  her 
spiritual  father.  The  priory  of  St  Sepul- 
chre's, Canterbury,  was  chosen  for  the  place 
of  her  profession ;  and  as  soon  as  she  was 
eatablished  in  her  cell,  she  became  a  recog- 
nized priestess  or  prophetess,  alternately 
communicating  revelations,  or  indulging  the 
curiosity  of  foolish  persons  'who  desired  to 
consult  her,  and  for  both  services  consenting 
to  be  paid.  The  church  had  by  this  time 
9pxthd  her  reputation  through  all  England. 
The  book  of  her  oracles,  which  soon  extended 
to  a  considerable  volume,  was  even  shown  by 
%  Latter  of  Cnuimar. 
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Archbishop  Warham.  to  the  king.    Henry  ^ 
sent  it  as  a  curiosity  to  Sir  Thomas  More^ 
desiring  him  to  look  at  it,  and  give  an  opin* ' 
ion  on  its'  merits.    More  pronounced  it  "  a 
right  poor  production,  such  as  any  simple 
woman  might  speak  of  her  own  wit ; "  and 
Henry  himself  is  said  to  have  **  esteemed  the 
matter  as  light  as  it  afterwards  proved  lewd.** 
But  the  world  in  general  was  less  criticaL 
**  Divers  and  many,  as  well  great  men  of  the  . 
realm  as  mean  men,  and  many  learned  men, 
but  specially  many  religious  men,  had  great 
confidence  in  her,  and  often    resorted   to 
her."  • 

They  **  consulted  her  much  as  to  the  vrill 
of  God  touching  the  heresies  and  schisms  in 
the  realm ; "  to  which  questions,  her  answers, 
being  dictated  by  her  confessor,  were  all 
which  the  most  eager  churchman  could  de- 
sire. Her  position  becoming  more  and 
more  established,  her  visions,  which  had  for- 
merly been  occasional,  took  a  shape  of  regu- 
larity. Once  a  fortnight,  she  was  taken  up 
into  heaven,  mingling  in  the  spirit  with 
saints  and  angels,  and  reporting  of  heavenly 
delights.  The  place  of  ascent  was  usually 
the  priory  chapel,  to  which  it  was  essential, 
therefore,  that  she  should  have  continual  ac- 
cess, and  which^  in  consequence,  she  was  al- 
lowed to  enter  at  her  pleasure.  What  she 
was  accustomed  to  do  there,  when  alone,  was 
never  clearly  known ;  but  she  related  many 
startling  stores,  not  always  of  the  most  4a* 
cent  kind,  touching  attempts  made  by  the 
devil  to  lead  her  more  or  less  astray. 
Devils  and  angels,  indeed,  alternately  visited 
her  cell ;  and  on  one  occasion,  Satan  burnt  a 
mark  upon  her  hand,  which  she  exhibited 
publicly,  and  to  which  the  monks  were  in 
the  habit  of  appealing  when  there  were  any 
signs  of  scepticism  in  the  visitors  to  the  pr^ 
ory.  On  the  occasion  of  these  infernal  visits, 
exceedingly  unsavory  **  smokes  "  were  seen 
to  issue  from  her  chamber ;  with  which,  how- 
ever, it  was  suspected  subsequently  that  a 
quantity  of  brimstone  and  asafetida,  found 
among  her  properties,  had  been  in  some 
way  connected.  But  as  yet  the  d\ipcs  of  the 
imposture  had  no  suspicion  of  a  trick ;  and 
she  was  held  up  by  the  clergy  as  a  witness, 
accredited  by  miracles,  to  the  truth  of  the 
old  faith,  a  living  evidence  to 'shame  and 
confound  the  infidelity  of  the  Protestant  sec- 
taries. She  became  a  figure  of  great  and 
•  sa  Banry  VIIL  cap.  12. 
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ringular  significance;  a  "wise  woman,"  to 
whom  persons  of  the  highest  rank  were  not 
ashamed  to  have  recourse  to  inquire  the  will 
of  God,  and  to  ask  the  benefit  of  her  inter- 
ceasory  prayers,  for  which  also  they  did  not 
itGiil  to  pay  at  a  rate  commensurate  with  their 
credulity. 

This  position  the  Nun  of  Kent,  as  she  was 
now  called,  had  achieved  for  herself,  when 
the  question  was  first  agitated  touching  the 
divorce  of  liis  wife,  Catherine  of  Arragon,  by 
Henry  VEIL  The  monks  at  the  Canterbury 
priory  eagerly  espoused  the  side  of  the 
queen,  and  tlie  nun's  services  were  at  once 
in  active  requisition.  Absurd  as  the  stories  of 
her  revelations  may  seem  to  us,  she  con- 
ducted herself,  in  the  dangerous  course  on 
which  she  now  entered,  with  the  utmost  au- 
dacity and  adroitness.  The  pope  and  the 
English  Bishops  had  hesitated  about  pro- 
nouncing Henry's  marriage  with  his  brother's 
widow  inviolable  or  the  contrary;  but  the 
nun  issued  boldly,  "  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  God,"  a  solemn  prohibition 
against  his  majesty ;  threatening  that,  if  he 
divorced  his  wife,  he  should  not  **  reign  a 
month,  but  should  die  a  villain's  death." 
Burdened  with  this  message,  she  forced  her- 
aelf  into  the  presence  of  Henry  himself; 
and  when  she  failed  to  produce  any  eflTect 
upon  his  Rcepticism,  she  turned  to  the  hesi- 
tating ecclesiastics  who  foimed  his  council, 
and  roused  them  into  some  temporary  oppo- 
sition to  the  proceeding.  The  archbishop 
bent  under  her  denunciations,  and  at  her 
earnest  request,  introduced  her  to  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  then  tottering  on  the  edge  of  ruin, 
and  who,  in  his  confusion  and  perplexity, 
was  frightened  by  the  woman's  menaces,  and 
did  not  know  what  to  tlynk  of  her  pretensions. 
She  made  herself  known,  too,  to  the  pai)al 
ambassadors,  and  through  them  she  went  so 
far  as  to  threaten  Pope  Clement,  assuming, 
in  virtue  of  her  divine  commission,  an  au- 
thority above  all  principalities  and  powers. 

It  is  matter  of  history,  that  after  pro- 
longed and  .various  negotiations  with  the 
pope,  with  the  view  to  induce  his  holiness  to 
annul  his  marriage  with  Catherine,  Henry  at 
length  accomplished  the  desired  divorce, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  English  prelates,  and 
on  his  own  responsibility  married  Anne  Bo- 
leyn.  This  proceeding  though  generally  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  nation,  was  nevertheless 
an  occasion  of  great  scandal  to  the  higher 


papist  party,  and  particularly  to  large  nmn- 
bcrs  of  the  clergy.  Prior  to  the  marriage^ 
Henry  had  taken  the  Lady  Anne  with  1^ 
to  the  court  of  France,  to  have  her  there 
pubUcly  recognized  by  King  Francis  as  the 
futuVe  queen  of  England ;  and  on  returning, 
having  been  delayed  at  Calais  for  a  fort- 
night by  gales  in  the  Channel,  Te  Deums 
were  offered  m  the  churches  for  the  kmg^i 
deliverance ;  since,  had  he  embarked  before 
the  storm,  he  might  have  probably  suffered 
shipwreck.  There  was  at  the  time  great  ap- 
prehension of  such  a  catastrophe  among  his 
loyal  subjects ;  and  perhaprf  a  sor^  of  hope 
on  the  part  of  some  that  he  might  thus  be 
hindered  from  proceeding  in  the  course  on 
which  he  was  bent.  On  an  occasion  of  such 
interest,  it  would  have  hardly  been  becoming 
in  a  prophetess  to  be  unconcerned  about 
what  was  going  on.  Accordinglyi  we  find 
the  Nun  of  Kent  was,  with  more  frequency 
than  usual,  admitted  to  interviews  with  an- 
gels. Under  celestial  instructions,  as  she 
said,  she  denounced  the  meeting  between 
Henry  and  Francis  as  a  conspiracy  against 
Heaven ;  and  declared  that  if  the  former 
persisted  in  his  resolution  of  marrying  Anne 
Boleyn,  she  was  commissioned  by  God  to 
tell  him  that  he  should  lose  his  kingdom. 
She  did  not  specify  the  manner  in  which  the 
sentence  would  be  carried  into  effect,  but,  in 
different  revelations,  fixed  the  date  of  its 
infliction  variouslv  at  one  month  or  six 
months  after  the  marriage.  The  marriage, 
however,  eventually  took  place ;  and  though 
several  consequences  followed  thereupon, 
the  fulfilment  of  the  nun's  prediction  was 
not  one  of  them.  The  one  month,  six 
months  nine  months  passed  over,  and  Henry 
was  still  king  of  England.  His  child — the 
renowned  Elizabeth — was  born  and  was 
baptized,  and  no  divine  thunder  had  inter- 
posed ;  only  a  mere  harmless,  verbal  thun- 
der, from  a  poor  old  man  at  Kome — ^the 
poor  old  pope,  namely,  who,  in  his  aimless 
vacillation,  had  not  dared  either  to  sanction 
or  forbid  the  marriage. 

The  nun,  howeyer,  and  her  friar  advisers 
were  counting  on  other  methods  of  securing 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  a  more  e^ 
fective  sort  than  supernatural  agency.  The 
career  on  which  they  had  entered  was  too 
fascinating  to  allow  them  to  forsake  it  on 
the  failure  of  their  immediate  expectation. 
The  first  revelation  not  being  answered  by 
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mt,  a  second  was  produced  as  an  in- 
ation  of  it ;  which,  however,  was  not 
icd  like  the  other,  but  whis])ered  in 
to  persons  whose  dispositions  were 
to  be  unfavorable  towards  the  king, 
now  intimated  that,  though  Henry  con- 
king in  the  sight  of  the  world,  yet 
d  not  acknowledge  him ;  and  the  dis- 
1  were  left  to  draw  the  inference,  that 
ere  no  longer  bounden  to  be  his  sub- 
"  which,"  said  the  Yeport  of  the  com- 
lers,  "might  have  put  the  king  and 
?cn's  grace  in  jeopardy  of  their  crown 
'  their  issue,  and  the  people  of  this 
in  great  danger  of  destruction."  * 
if  then,  we  find  the  nun  and  her  ac- 
^68  floundering  in  the  labyrinths  of 
I.  They  were  in  correspondence  with 
pe,  who  had  threatened  Henry  with 
nunication  ;  the  nun  had  attested  her 
commission  by  miracles,  and  had  been 
Ized  as  a  saint  by  an  archbishop  of 
bury ;  the  regular  orders  of  the  clergy 
bout  the  realm  were  known  to  regard 
inspired ;  and  when  it  was  recollected 
e  king  was  distinctly  threatened  with 

*  ft  villain's  deftth,"  and  that  these  and 
pisphecics  were  carefully  written  out, 

rre  in  private  circulation  through  the 
|r,  the  matter  assumed  a  dangerous 
xion ;  it  became  at  once  essential  to 
in  how  far,  and  among  what  classes 
state,  these  things  had  penetrated, 
rdingly,  in  the  middle  of  November 
^e  hear  of  a  commission  sitting  at 
Ih,  composed  of  Cromwell,  Cranmer, 
timer,  for  the  purpose  of  ravelling  out 
reads  of  this  strange  story;  from 
when  the  whole  was  disentangled,  it 
ed  that  thi?  divorced  Queen  Catherine, 
ightcr,  the  Princess  Mary,  and  a  large 
rmidable  party  in  the  country,  had 
to  the  opinion,  on  the  faith  of  the 
jd  revelation,  that  the  king  had  for- 
his  crown ;  that  his  death — either  by 
m  of  God  or  by  the  visitation  of  man 
expected  daily ;  and  that  whether  his 
took  place  or  not,  a  revolution  was 
gly  impending,  which  would  place  the 
I  on  the  throne.  No  sooner  were  the 
urioners  in  possession  of  the  general 
ban  the  principal  parties — that  is  to 

•  nun  herself,  and  five  of  the  monks 
jst  Church  at  Canterbury — were  ar- 
and  sent  to  the  Tower  to  be  ''  exam* 
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ined."  A  common  method  of  "  examining,*^ 
those  days,  was  by  that  delicate  process 
called  "  torture,"  which  probably  the  monks 
endured,  to  bring  them  to  confession.  The 
nun,  however,  was  not  tortiured.  On  her 
first  arrest,  she  was  obstinate  in  maintaining 
her  prophe6c  character ;  and  she  is  said  to 
have  been  detected  in  sending  messages  to 
her  friends;  **  to  animate  them  to  adhere  to 
her  and  to  her  prophecies."  But  her  courage 
shortly  ebbed  away  under  the  hard  reality  of 
her  position.  She  began  to  make  confession 
— a  fi]ll  confession,  in  which  her  accomplices 
joined  her ;  and  the  half-completed  web  of 
conspiracy  was  ravelled  out.  They  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  that  they  had  intended,  if 
possible,  to  create  an  insurrection.  Hie 
five  monks — Father  Booking,  Father  Rich, 
Father  Rysby,  Father  Bering,  and  Father 
Goold — ^had  assisted  the  nun  in  inventing 
her  "  revelations ; "  and  as  apostles  of  die- 
turbance,  they  had  travelled  about  the  coun- 
try to  communicate  them  in  whatever  quar- 
ters they  were  likely  to  be  welcomed.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  Archbishoj)  Warham 
had  been  one  of  the  foremost  dupes  of  this 
woman,  and  that  even  Wolsey's  experience 
and  ability  had  not  prevented  him  from  be- 
lieving in  her  power,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  high  names  among  those  who 
were  implicated.  •  Vast  numbers  of  abbots 
and  priors,  and  of  regular  and  secular  clergy, 
country  gentlemen,  and  London  merchants, 
were  included  in  the  list.  Fisher,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  had  "wept  for  joy  "  at  the  first 
utterances  of  the  prophetess ;  and  Sir  Thomas 
More,  "who  at  first  did  little  regard  the 
said  revelations,  afterwards  did  greatly  re- 
joice to  hear  them."  The  nun,  too,  had  fre- 
quently communicated  with  the  "  Lady  Prin- 
cess-Dowager "  (the  late  queen,  Catherine) 
and  "  the  Lady  Mary^  her  daughter." 
Father  Goold  was  proved  to  have  travelled 
to  Burden,  where  Catherine  resided,  with 
communications  from  the  nun,  "intended,*" 
says  the  act  of  attainder,  "  to  animate  the 
said  Lady  Princess  to  make  commotion  in 
the  realm  againsi  our  sovereign  lord ; "  and 
to  assure  her,  on  the  strength  of  a  recent 
revelation,  that  her  cause  would  prosper. 
The  conspirators,  however  had  deemed  it 
prudent  to  wait  until  the  pope  should  have 
pronounced  sentence  against  Henry  for  hit 
contumacy,  and  absolved  the  English  nation 
from  its  allegiaiice.    On  nvnck  sentence  being 


published,  the  nun  was  in  read^ess  to  blow 
the  trumpet  of  insurrection,  aad  had  already 
oxganized  a  corps  of  fanatical  friars,  who, 
when  the  signal  was  given,  were  simultane- 
ously to  throw  themselves  into  the  midst  of 
the  people,  and  call  upon  them  to  rise  in  the 
name  of  God,  and  forcibly  overturn  the  gov- 
ernment The  scheme,  in  the  form  which  it 
had  so  far  assumed,  was  indeed  rather  an 
appeal  to  fanaticism  than  a  plot  calculated  to 
lay  hold  of  the  deeper  mind  of  the  country ; 
but  as  an  indication  of  the  unrest  and  dis- 
satisfaction which  was  stealing  over  the  minds 
of  men,  it  assumed  an  importance  which  it 
would  not  at  other  times,  have  received  from 
its  intrinsic  character.  *  The  guilt  of  the  prin- 
cipal offenders,  however,  admitted  of  no 
doubt;  and  as  soon  as  the  commissioners 
were  satisfied  that  there  was  nothing  further 
to  be  discovered,. the  nun,  with  the  monks, 
was  brought  to  trial  before  the  Star-Chamber 
— a  trial  which  was  followed  by  an  immediate 
conviction. 

The  poor  girl  finding  herself  at  this  con- 
clusion, after  seven  years  of  vanity,  in  which 
she  had  played  with  popes  and  queens,  and 
princesses  and  archbishops,  now,  when  the 
dream  was  thus  rudely  broken,  in  the  revul- 
sion of  feeling  could  see  nothing  in  herself 
but  a  convicted  impostor.  Much  as  we  may 
condemn,  we  can  hardly  refuse  to  pity  her. 
The  misfortunes  of  her  sickness  had  exposed 
her  to  temptations  far  beyond  the  strength 
of  an  ordinary  woman ;  and  the  guilt  which 
she  passionately  took  upon  herself,  rested  far 
more  truly  wi^h'  the  knavery  of  the  Christ 
Church  monks  and  the  incredible  folly  of 
Archbishop  Warham.  But  the  times  were 
too  stern  to  admit  of  nice  distinctions.  No 
immediate  sentence  was  pronounced ;  but  it 
was  thought  desirable,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  people,  that  a  confession  should  be  made 
in  public  by  the  nun  and  her  companions. 
The  Sunday  following  theur  trial,  they  were 
accordingly  placed  on  a  raised  platform  at 
Paul's  Cross,  by  the  side  of  the  pulpit,  and 
when  the  sermon  was  over,  they  one  by  one 
delivered  their  "  bills  ""or  confessions  to  the 
preacher,  which  by  him  were  read  to  the 
assembled  crowd.  The  nun's  statement  ran 
as  follows :  "  I,  Dame  Elizabeth  Barton,  do 
confess  that  I,  most  miserable  and  wretched 
person,  have  been  the  original  of  all  this 
mischief,  and  by  my  falsehood  I  have  deceived 
all  these  persons  (the  monks  who  were  her 
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aooomplicee,)  and  many  more;  wherehf  I 
'h^re  most  greviously  offended  Almig^itj 
Qod,  and  my  most  noble  sovereign  the  kii^s . 
grace.  Wherefore,  I  humbly,  and  with  heart 
most  sorrowful,  desire  you  to  pray  to  Al* 
mighty  God  for  my  miserable  sins,  and  make 
supplication  for  me  to  my  sovereign  for  his 
gracious  mercy  and  pardon."  After  this  a^ 
knowledgement,  the  prisoners  were  remanded 
to  the  Tower,  and  their  ultimate  fate  reserved 
for  the  consideration  of  parliament,  which  • 
was  to  meet  about  the  middle  of  the  ensuing 
month  of  January. 

When  parliament  assembled,  the  memora* 
ble  act  was  passed  (25  Henry  VIII.,  c  21) 
declaring  the  abolition  of  the  papal  authority 
in  !England;  accompanied,  however,  by  a 
declaration  that  in  separating  from  the  pope 
the  kingdom  was  not  separating  from  the 
unity  of  the.  faith.  This  arduous  business 
finished,  the  case  of  the  Nun  of  Kent  and 
her  accomplices  was  proceeded  with.  Their 
offence  being  plainly  high  treason,  and  their 
own  confessions  removing  all  uncertainty 
about  their  guilt,  the  sentence  which  followed 
was  inevitable.  The  bill  of  attainder  was 
most  explicit  in  its  detaHs,  going  carefully 
through  the  history  of  the  imposture,  and 
dwelling  on  the  separate  acts  of  each 
offender.  On  the  21st  of  March,  after  being 
deliberately  considered  by  both  Houses,  it 
received  the  royal  assent,  and  remained 
only  to  be  carried  into  execution.  The  nun 
herself,  Richard  Masters,  and  the  five  friars, 
being  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  were  to 
die ;  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Father  Abel, 
Queen  Catherine's  confessor,  and  four  more, 
were  sentenced  for  misprision  of  treason  to 
forfeiture  of  goods  and  imprisonment  All 
other  persons  implicated,  whofie  names  did 
not  appear,  were  declared  pardoned  at  the 
intercession  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  chief  offenders  suffered  at  Tyburn  on 
the  21st  of  April,  1534,  meetmg  dfitiih 
calmly,  as  we  are  told ;  receiving  a  fate  most 
necessary  and  most  deserved,  yet  claiming 
from  us  that  partial  respect  which  is  due  to 
all  persons  who  will  risk  their  lives  in  an 'un- 
selfish cause.  For  the  nun  herself,  we  may 
feel  even  a  less  qualified  regret.  Before  beer 
death,  she  was  permitted  to  speak  a  few 
words  to  the  people,  which  at  the  distance  of 
three  centuries  will  scarcely  be  read  without 
emotion  i 

^Hither  am  I  oome  to  die,"  she  saidi 
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**  and  I  have  not  been  the  only  cause  of  mine 
own  death,  which  most  justly  I  have  de- 

.  served,  but  also  I  am  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  all  these  persons  which  at  this  time  here 
suffer.  And  yet  I  am  not  so  much  to  be 
blamed,  considering  that  it  was  well  known 
unto  these  learned  men  that  I  was  a  poor 
wench  without  learning,  and  therefore  they 
might  have  easily  perceived  that  the  things 
which  were  done  by  me  could  not  proceed  in 

.  no  6uch  sort ;  but  their  capacities  and  learn- 
ing could  right  well  judge  that  they  we  alto- 
gether feigned.  But  because  the  things 
which  I  feigned  were  profitable  unto  them, 
therefore  they  much  praised  me,  and  bare 
me  in  hand  that  it  was  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
not  I  that  did  them.  And  I  being  puffed  up 
with  their  praises,  fell  into  a  pride  and  fool- 
ifh  fantasye  with  myself,  and  thought  I  might 
feign     what    I    would,  which    thing    hath 


brought  me  to  this  case,  and  for  the  which  I 
now  cry  God  and  the  king's  highness  most 
heartily  mercy,  and  desire  all  you  good 
people  to  pray  to  God  to  have  mercy  on  me, 
and  on  all  them  that  here  suffer  with  me." 

And  so  ended,  very  tragically,  a  singular 
delusion  and  imposture ;  ended  in  the  only 
way  it  could  end,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  suc- 
cessful, wliich,  had  it  been,  the  kingdom  must 
have  been  shaken  with  prolonged  turmoil 
and  misei^,  and  the  great  event  which  is 
called  "  the  Reformation  "  might  have  been 
indefinitely  postponed.* 

*  The  details  of  this  story  are  derived  from 
state-papers  and  manuscripts  preserved  in  the 
Rolls  House  collection,  ajid  are  here  condensed 
and  pieced  together  into  a  continuous  narrative 
from  Mr.  Fronde's  History  of  England  from  the 
FaU  of  WoUey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth.  Mr. 
Fronde's  lan^age  has  been  in  ffreat  part  adopted, 
as,  in  followmg  him,  it  would  have  been  sheer 
affectation  to  try  to  relate  the  story  m  different 
words. 


Mbktino  op  the  Society  op  Civil  En- 
onnsERS,  Nov.  17. — The  paper  read  was  "On 
the  Conversion  of  Wood  by  Machinery,"  by 
Mr.  G.  L.  Moles  worth.  In  briefly  glancing  at 
the  history  of  wood  conversion,  the  author 
noticed  the  early  application  of  machinery  for 
the  purpose,  and  also  the  introduction  of  the 
drcolar  saw,  tho  planing  machine,  and  the  band- 
Mw.  Tho  inventions  of  Bentham  and  Brunei 
were  mentioned,  as  having  contributed  largely 
to  the  advance  of  this  branch  of  engineenng. 
A  comparison  was  then  drawn,  showing  the 
more  rapid  progress  of  wood  conversion  in 
America  than  in  England.  This  was  ascribed 
to  the  greater  cheapness  of  material  and  the 
fcardty  of  skilled  labor  in  the  former  country, 
which  gave  a  stimulus  to  invention;  whilst  m 
England  the  case  was  different,  the  material 
was  comparatively  expensive,  and  skilled  arti- 
sans were  abundant.  Nor  was  the  system  of 
the  subdivision  of  labor  as  yet  fully  carried  out, 
the  conversion  of  wood  being  hitherto  in  the 
hands  of  a  class  who  could  not  employ  much 
capital  in  machinery,  or  keep  it  constantly  at 
work  to  the  greatest  advantage,  even  when  they 
had  it ;  and,  at  tho  same  time,  the  prejudices  of 
foremen  and  tho  combinations  of  workmen  had 
operated  powerfully  against  the  introduction  of 
new  machines.  Many  of  the  machines  of  Eng- 
lifh  construction  bad  been  of  too  costly  a  char- 
acter, and  in  designing  thsm  sufficient  attention 
had  not  been  given  to  economy  of  the  converted 
material.  The  cheap  and  simple  character  of 
the  American  machines  was  mention^,  and 
aome  of  their  characteristic  details  were  de- 
•cribed. — Literary  Gazette* 
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Hippopotamus.— It  is  impossible  to  judge  of 
the  numbers  in  a  herd,  for  they  are  almost 
always  hidden  beneath  the  waters ;  but  as  they 
require  to  come  up  every  few  minutes  to  breathe, 
when  there  is  a  constant  succession  of  heads 
thrust  up,  then  the  herd  is  supposed  to  be  large. 
They  love  a  still  reach  of  the  stream,  as  in  the 
more  rapid  parts  of  the  channel  they  are  floated 
down  so  quickly,  that  much  exertion  is  necea- 
saiy  to  regain  the  distance  lost,  by  frequently 
swimming  up  again^uch  constant  exertion 
disturbs  them  in  their  nap.  They*  prefer  to 
remain  by  day  in  a  drowsy,  yawning  state,  and, 
though  their  eyes  are  open,  they  take  little 
notice  of  thin^  at  a  distance.  The  males  utter 
a  loud  succession  of  snorting  grunts,  which  may 
be  heard  a  mile  off.  The  canoo  in  which  I  was, 
in  passing  over  a  wounded  one,  elicited  a  dis- 
tinct grunting,  though  the  animal  lay  entirely 
under  water. 

The  young,  when  very  little,  take  their  stand, 
on  the  neck  of  the  dam,  and  the  small  bead, 
rising  above  the  large,  comes  soonest  to  the 
surface.  The  dam,  knowing  tho  more  urgent 
need  of  her  calf,  comes  more  frequently  to  the 
surface  when  it  is  in  her  care.  But  in  the  rivers 
of  Londa,  where  they  are  much  in  danger  of 
being  shot,  even  the  luppopotamus  gains  wk  by 
experience ;  for  while  those  in  the  Zambesi  put 
up  their  heads  openly  to  blow,  those  referred  to 
keep  their  noses  among  water-plants,  and  breathe 
so  quietly  that  one  would  not  dream  of  their 
existence  in  the  river,  except  by  footprints  on 
the  banks. — Dr,  Livingttane. 
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From  IIoiiMihoM  Words. 
DKr/rOR    AND    CllEDITOn. 

I  sn'i'osE  ^Yc  are  uU  born  wiih  a  mission. 
Those  uiio  do  not  find  one   rcadv-mado  to 
their  hands,  are  never  happy  until  they  have 
created  ;»ne;  and  therefore  it  conies  to  the 
same  ir.ini^  in  the  end,  whether  we  are  horn 
with  a  ijii:>ion  or  without  one.     Mv  mission 
luis  hrcii   U)  ^ive  credit.    I  am  the  successor 
of  the  i;  !  '  John  Smirker.   In  whatever  hooks 
of  account  my  name  stands,  you  will  always 
find  it  i)A  the  right  side,  with  a  balance  in 
my  fiwry.    My  father  thought  the  best,  tiling 
he  could  do  to  settle  me  in  life  was  to  buy 
ihe  g(;od-\vill  of  the  west-end  business  of  the 
late  Joiin  Smirker,  with  branches  in  both  the 
great  riu'versity  cities ;  established  in  1750, 
and  h.^Bely  patronised  by  the  aristocracy.    I 
entered  iipon  my  new  sphere  in  a  calm  and 
dutiful  manner;  neither  desponding,  nor  en- 
thusiasiicr.     I   am  naturally  of  a  quiet   and 
meditative  turn  of  mind;  given  to  inquiry', 
and,  perhaps,  rather  quick  in  perceiving  ne- 
cessary reforms,  though  tlie  last  man  in  the 
world  to  have   the  robust  energy  to  carry 
them  (jut.     My  predecessor,  the  late  John 
Smirker,  in  giving  over  the  long  list  of  book- 
debts,  that  my  father  had  purchased,  dilated 
very  warmly   upon  the  immense   value   of  ■ 
customers   who    quartered,   Heaven    knows 
what,  uj;()n  lljoir  shields,  and  never  took  less 
than  fi\('  yc^ars'  credit.   "  What  is  a  business," 
he  intiiiired,  '•  without  book-debts?    A  thing  | 
without  root,  >  ir, — wholly  without  root.    You  ; 
have  11'-.  lioid  upon  your  connection.     In  fact,  \ 
you    I: -.-c    no   connection.      Without  book-' 
debts,  they  come    to-day,  and   they  go    to- 
morro>v."     I  did  not  dispute  this  position,  for 
I  never  ar^'uo.     lie  was  the  born  tradesman, 
and  acted  upon  his  precepts.    Dear  me,  what 
trouble  he  took  to  j)lant  the  roots  that  foli- 
ated and  branched  off  into  every  ramification 
of  book-deb. s !     How  he  watered,  and  dil)- 
bled,  and  forced  them !  How  he  nursed  them 
up  at  compound  interest,  till  the  right  time 
came  for  him  to  fell  an  oblivious  debtor  witli 
a  post-obit,  or  to  cut  down  a  Hlij)j)ery  one 
with  a  summary  judgment!     With  what  a 
bland  .smile  he  would  refuse  the  eai-ly  tender 
of  a  green  young  debtor,  for  fear  that,  onco  | 
set  free,  he  would  transplant  his  custom  to  ' 
another   establishment !     What  decoy-duckH 
he  let  fly  among  rich  young  university  and ; 
mihtary  noodles,  to  get  them  enticed  to  hiR  j 
shop !    Yet,  when  he  got  tliem,  and  any  of 


j  them  did  not  pay — which  was  not  often ;  (for 
,  old- Smirker  had  a  keen  scent,  and  seldom  put 
I  his  fashionable  commission-agents  upon  a* 
;  wrong  one)  how  he  raved  at  the  looseness  of 
I  the  law !  Well,  I  rave  at  it  loo,  sonietimei, 
.  and  with  good  reason. 

,     For  a  man  need  not  leave  the  world  for 
,  the  church  or  a  monkish  seclusion  to  learn 
:  patience  and  to  mortify  the  passions,  while 
,  the  ranks  of  trade  are  open  to  him.     Neither 
I  need  a  man  who  wishes  to  see  the  world,  as  it 
j  is  called,  and  study  his  fellow-men,  spend  his 
I  money  in  travelling  through  Europe,  and  fail 
nights  in  the  streets,  while  the  ranks  of  trade 
are  open  to  him.    Neither  need  a  reflective 
law-reformer  retire  with  his  ponderous  tomes 
jto  some  eremitical  and  inaccessible  nook  id 
the  intermost  of  all  Inner  Temples,  there  to 
perfect  principles  which,  when  forced  upon 
the  world,  shall  promote  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number,  while  the  rankn 
of  trade  are  open  to  him.     Christian  recluse 
student  of  the  world,  and  ardent  Benthamite, 
may  all  take  their  places  behind  the  glass  of 
my  counting-house  door,  and  find  their  time 
not  unprofitably  expended. 

The  greatest  difficulty  that  I  labor  under 
is  infants — sturdy  infants.  They  bristle  vp 
in  every  other  page  of  my  costly  ledger 
(costly,  I  call  it,  because  it  is  nearly  ull  I  got 
for  my  ten  thousand  pound») ;  they  are  moie 
costly  under  the  head  of  Cambridge  thin 
London;  and  more  fruitful  under  the  head 
of  Oxford  than  Cambridge.  Physically  Ihey 
seem  to  bo  a  very  fine  family  of  robust, 
responsible  young  men ;  legally  they  ore  held 
to  be  weak,  and  irresponsible  idiots.  VisooUy 
they  stand  before  me  as  a  race  of  palpable, 
moustached,  solid  giants ;  but  when  I  try  to 
touch  them  with  the  strong  arm  of  the  law, 
like  the  spectres  of  the  Broken  th'ey  mell 
into  tliin  air,  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  law 
becomes  strangely  paralysed.  Young  Lord 
^lerlhyr  Tydvil  is  a  fair  average  specimen  of 
the  uifant  debtor.  Let  him  sit  for  his  por- 
trait under  two  phases,— out  of  court  and  in 
court.  Out  of  court,  then,  he  rides  a  fine, 
high-spirited  horse,  which  he  manages  with  ' 
the  ease  and  grace  of  an  old  patrician  horse- 
man. In  the  cricket-field  he  bats  like  a 
young  Hercules,  and  bowls  with  the  velocity 
of  the  catapult.  On  the  river  it  is  a  sight  to 
see  him  j)ull  the  stroke-oar  against  wind  and 
tide ;  and  he  is  the  reverse  of  contemptible 
when  he  puts  on  the  gloves  with  a  bargeman 
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of  the  Cam.  He  wrestles  and  does*  the  back- 
fidl  better  than  any  man  in  all  IlljTia.  His 
age  is  twenty  years  and  nine  months.  His 
muscles  are  well  set,  and  he  looks  older. 
He  handles  a  skilful  cue  at  the  billiard-table, 
and  makes  an  occasional  bet  upon  horse- 
races with  a  good  deal  of  judgment.  Intel- 
lectually he  seems  to  know  pretty  well  what 
he  is  about.  I  don't  think  his  name  is  across 
any  accommodation  bills,  but  what  he  has 
received  half  the  cash  for.  As  to  the  amuse- 
ments and  vices  of  the  metropolis,  he  is  one 
of  the  best  judges  of  them  upon  town,  and 
acts  as  mentor  to  many  other  infants.  His 
taste  in  wine  is  considered  good,  and  his 
▼erdict  on  the  merits  of  a  new  ballet-dancer  is 
held  to  be  final. 

In  court.  Lord  Merthyr  presents  a  very 
different  appearance.  That  collar,  which 
used  to  stand  up  with  such  unbending  parch- 
ment-like stiffness,  the  admiration  and  envy 
of  Piccadilly,  is  now,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law, 
turned  down  over  each  shoulder  with  infan- 
tine grace,  and  fastened  with  a  ribbon  6f 
most  becoming  simplicity.  That  Chesterfield, 
poncho,  sack,  outer-garment,  coat,  cloak,  or 
"whatever  it  is  called,  which  had  such  a 
mature,  distinguished,  Tattersall,  club-like 
air  in  Regent  Street  and  Hyde  Park,  is  now, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  converted  into  a  juve- 
nile pinafore,  fastened  round  the  waist  with 
a  schoolboy's  belt,  and  conferring  on  its 
wearer  the  much-coveted  gift  of  perpetual 
youtft.  That  embroidered  cigar-case — suspi- 
cious gift — ^tilled  with  the  choisest  products 
of  Havannah,  at  costly  prices,  vanishes,  in 
thev  eve  of  the  law,  or  becomes  transformed 
into  a  box  of  sweetmeats,  provided  by  the 
thoughtful  care  of  a  mother  or  a  sister. 
That  onyx-handled  bamboo-cane,  which  taps 
the  neatest  of  boots  on  the  lounge  in  Rotten 
Row.  is  'now,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  a  mere 
rounder*  stick,  or  an  implement  used  in  guid- 
ing a  hoop. 

Tho<»c  rooms  in  Jermyn  Street,  decorated 
with  pictures  in  the  chastest  taste,  and  Ut- 
tered with  boxing-gloves,  broken  pipes,  and 
4jhampagne  corks,  are,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law, 
the  cradle  of  a  child — a  child  who  possesses 
a  charmed  life,  in\'ulnerable  to  the  shafts  of 
the  hateful  sheriff.  P^or,  young,  innocent, 
neglected,  infant  nobleman — type  of  some 
himdreds  of  children  that  I  find  upon  my 
books,  or  rather  the  books  of  the  late  John 
Snirker,  my  predeeesaOT — whtn  I  hear  that 
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thy  aristocratic  father.  Earl  Merthyr  Tydvil 

is  in  Italy  with no   matter,  I  will  not 

dwell  upon  the  painful  subject,  and  that  the 
paternal  acres  are  safely  lodged  in  a  dingy 
office  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  I  feel  a  sense 
of  pity  for  thee  springing  up  in  my  snobbish, 
tradesman's  heart.  I  have  fed  thee,  and  I 
have  clothed  thee,  and  I  look  upon  thee  as 
my  own.  Even  if  the  law  did  not  throw  its 
protecting  shield  before  thee,  I  would  not 
touch  a  hair  of  thy  patrician,  infant  head; 
although  thy  ingratitude  were  ten  times 
greater  than  it  is.  I  am  not  unreasonable, 
and  can  make  allowance  for  the  feelings  of  a 
boy  whose  ancestors  were  descended  from 
the  eai'liest  Normans ;  I  do  not  ask  for  posi- 
tive affection,  but  only  for  a  slight  diminu- 
tion of  contempt.  Spoiled  child  of  trade, 
and  chosen  one  of  the  law,  let  thy  comnaer- 
cial  father  know  thy  wants  and  wishes,  aijd  he 
is  content. 

But  Shadrach,  junior,  when  you  stand  up 
in  court,  pleading  infancy  with  all  the  childish 
grace  of  an  Israelite  that  knows  no  guile,  I 
am  amused  at  so  clever  an  adaptation  of 
Christian  customs,  but  I  am  astonished  at  the 
learned  credulity  of  the  Bench.  It  is  true 
that  your  peoi)le  have  no  registry  of  baptisms, 
and  everything,  therefore,  depends  upon  your 
own  assertion ;  but  I  have  known  you  so  many 
years  about  town,  I  have  watched  your  fully 
developed  frame  standing  out  prominently  in 
most  places  of  public  resort;  I  have  mt- 
nessed  your  intellectual  keenness  in  places 
where  keenness  was  no  rare  quality,  that,  in 
my  eyes,  your  back  is  beginning  to  bend,  and 
your  hair  becoming  silvered  vdth  grey,  and  I 
mar\'cl  much  that  a  paternal  law  gathers  you 
as  a  trusting,  trusted  innocent  in  the  folds  of 
its  sheltenng  arms.  There  are  many  octo- 
genarian debtors  upon  my  books,  or  rather 
the  books  of  the  late  John  Smlrker,  my  be- 
loved Shadrach,  who  are  more  in  need  of 
legal  protection  than  your  youthful  self. 

The  next  rose  which  the  law  has  planted 
in  the  path  of  debt — the  next  thorn  which  it 
has  planted  in  the  path  of  credit  —  is  the 
Statute  of  Limitations.  A  man  of  untutored 
reasoning  powers,  whose  faculties  had  not 
been  sharpened  into  an  imnatural  state  of 
acuteness  by  legal  study,  would  suppose  that 
the  longer  a  debt  stood  unpaid,  the  more 
would  the  obligation  be  increased.  He  would 
be  astonished,  therefore,  to  find  that  just  at 
the  moment  when  he  was  about  to  daxta  an 
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old  debt  with  interest,  simple  and  compound, 
and  was  probably  going  to  reproach  the 
debtor  with  keeping  out  of  the  way  so  long — 
that  what  he  considered  to  be  a  moral  crime 
was  an  act  of  well  calculated  thriftiness,  hav- 
ing the  effect  of  annuling  the  claim  according 
to  act  of  parliament.  It  would  be  diflScult 
to  explain  to  such  a  man  upon  what  principle 
an  act  was  framed,  that  allowed  every  debtor 
to  go  free  who  contrived  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  his  creditor  six  years.  The  wonderful 
doctrine  that  the  more  you  wrong  a  man  in 
trade  the  more  you  may  being  embodied  in 
a  statute  having  legal  force,  is  encom-aging  to 
that  large  class  that  I  call  debtors ;  but  is 
not  so  encouraging  to  that  other  large,  and 
very  useful,  tax-paying  class  that  I  call  credi- 
tors. The  inference  is,  that  the  State  wishes 
to  cultivate  the  first  at  the  expense  of  the 
second.  Or,  perhaps,  it  is  only  a  masked 
movement  intended  by  discouraging  the  sec- 
ond to  destroy  the  first  ?  When  the  Right 
Honorable  Lord  Battleaxe,  K.C.B.,  takes,  as 
a  rule,  from  his  tradesmen,  five  years*  credit, 
he  has  only  to  stretch  the  period  one  year 
more  to  carry  it  into  eternity. 

I  certainly  was  delighted  to  find  the  Reve- 
rend Origen  Bilk,  M.A.,  whom  I— or  rather 
the  late  John  Smirker — had  nursed  through 
the  different  stages  of  fighting  Oxonian, 
plucked  undergraduate,  crammed  B.A.  down 
to  the  li\'ing  of  St.  Vitus-in-the-Fens,  plead- 
ing "  statute  run,"  and  declining  to  pay  for 
the  college  extravagances  which  he  had  in- 
dulged in  with  such  vigorous  prodigality.  It 
is  a  good  sign  when  a  man— especially  a 
clergyman — so  far  reforms  the  errors  of  his 
youth  as  to  turn  his  back  upon  his  early 
dissipations,  even  to  the  extent  of  Repudiat- 
ing payment  for  them.  If  ever  the  protecting 
shield  of  legal  mercy  was  righteously  ex- 
tended over  the  prostrate  form  of  the  suffer- 
ing debtor,  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  Reverend 
Origen  Bilk,  M.A.  He  has  suffered  much 
from  the  ruthless  hands  of  the  importunate 
creditor,  who  insisted  upon  clothing  him  with 
the  richest  purple  and  the  finest  linen,  feed- 
ing him  with  the  daintiest  viands,  and  nour- 
iste'ng  him  with  the  rarest  wines,  and  who 
now  would  seek  him  out  in  the  calm  seclusion 
of  his  clerical  hermitage,  and  who— did  not 
a  considerate  law  most  benevolently  interfere 
— would  destroy  the  unruffled  serenity  of  that 
meditative  mind,  which  now  dwells  upon 
things  that  are  higher  than  the  tailor's  bill 
whidi  perishetlL 
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The  same  tendemeu  to  debtors  who  keep 
out  of  the  way,  distinguishes  even  some  d 
the  severest  laws  which  have  been  the  pro- 
duct of  our  recent  legislation.  The  debtor  ii 
the  darling  of  the  law,  and  it  cannot  find  H 
in  its  heart  to  deal  harshly  with  him.  Tbe 
new  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  which  allows  me 
the  tyranny  of  a  judgment  in  the  short  period 
of  twelve  days,  supposing  that  my  victim  hai 
no  valid  plea  or  answer  that  he  is  not  in- 
debted to  me,  breaks  down  entirely  if  my 
victim  keeps  out  of  the  way  for  six  oksr 
months ;  and  my  thirst  for  vengeance  is  tan- 
talized with  the  tortures  of  the  old,  tardy, 
and  expensive  mode  of  proceeding.  If  I 
apply  for  the  more  humble  assistance  of  the 
County  Court,  I  find  I  have  still  many  wedu 
to  wait  before  the  pressure  of  business  will 
allow  of  my  obtaining  a  hearing.  When  my 
victim  comes  up  and  tells  a  plaintive  stoty  ii 
his  inability  to  pay  in  less  than  a  given  time 
of  very  long  duration,  the  judge,  imboed  with 
the  proper  spirit  of  the  law,  inclines  his  ear 
to  the  dictates  of  mercy,  checks  the  eager 
tyranny  of  the  heartless  creditor,  and  granli 
an  order  to  pay  in  twelve  easy  instalments. 
When  the  time  for  the  first  and  second  pay- 
ment has  long  passed  without  my  victim  mak- 
ing any  attempt  to  keep  to  his  bond,  I  haie 
then  the  option  of  procuring  what  is  called  a 
judgment  summons,  which,  if  I  am  fortunate 
enough  to  get  it  served  personally  upon  my 
\ictim,  within  a  certain  time,  will  fix  ««n|frap 
remote  day  for  a  new  trial,  when  myl^l^m 
will  have  to  show  cause  why  he  &iled  in  hii 
contract  If  the  claim  should  be  under  twenty 
pounds,  and  my  victim  be  a  single  young  man 
victim,  residing  in  furnished  lodgings,  with 
no  estate,  properly  so  called,  he  has  merely 
to  state  this  fact  to  the  willing  ear  of  the 
court,  and  leave  me,  like  a  baffled  tiger, 
howling  for  my  prey.  If  my  victiih  thioka 
proper  to  set  sail  for  the  Cocos  Islands,  of 
some  other  land,  where  creditors  cease  firom 
troubling,  and  the  debtor  is  at  rest,  I  can 
watch  him  go  on  board  his  bounding  baikf 
and,  like  Calypso,  mourn  for  the  departure  of 
my  Ulysses ;  but  alas !  I  can  do  no  more,  for 
he  only  owes  me  nineteen  pounds,  nineteen 
shillings  and  elevenpence.  Twopence  more, 
and — shades  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus — I  am 
avenged ! 

When  I  torn  over  the  old  unpaid  bills  of 
exchange  of  my  predecessor,  the  late  .John 
Smirker,  and  find  amongst  them  many  mider 
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fiye  pounds,  I  am  reminded  of  an  old  act 
passed  in  the  time  of  George  the  Third,  and 
never  yet  repealed,  that  is  a  perfect  triumph 
of  protective  legislation.  The  bill  of  ex- 
change— the  pride  and  glory  of  modem  com- 
merce— is  looked  upon  as  [a  luxury  intended 
only  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  wholesale 
trade,  and  only  granted  to  the  retail  under 
the  most  praiseworthy  precautions.  Poor 
Smirker's  bills,  I  need  not  say,  are  so  much 
waste  paper;  for  he  had  no  idea  of  the 
requirements  of  the  law  touching  the  imple- 
ments he  was  dealing  with.  A  bill  of  ex- 
change, according  to  George  the  Third — I 
say  according  to  him,  because  he  was  any 
thing  but  a  royal  nonentity  in  the  State — if 
imder  five  pounds,  must  not  be  drawn  at  a 
longer  period  than  twenty-one  days ;  it  must 
be  paid  away  on  th#  same  day  as  that  on 
which  it  is  drawn ;  its  endorsement  must  set 
fbrth  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  endorsed,  and  such  endorsement, 
with  every  name  upon  it  but  the  acceptors', 
must  bear  the  signature  of  an  attesting  wit- 
ness !  If  any  one  of  these  requirements  is 
neglected,  it  is  fatal  to  the*  validity  of  the 
instrument.  When  this  cautious  clause  was 
perfected,  the  old  king  must  have  felt  that 
although  he  had  entrusted  a  dangerous  squib 
in  the  hands  of  the  small  ignorant  traders  of 
the  country,  he  had  taken  every  precaution 
to  issue  directions  for  letting  it  off,  so  that 
the  case  might  not  burst  and  injure  their 
fingers.  Our  present  rulers  must  be  of  the 
same  way  of  thinking,  as  they  allow  the 
clause  to  remain  unexpunged  from  the 
■tatuto-book,  and  deny  the  benefits  of  bills  of 
exchange  as  proofs  of  debts  and  negotiable 
instruments,  to  all  transactions  under  five 
pounds. 

The  next  thing  that  troubles  me  is  a  linger- 
ing remnant  of  feudality.  The  haughty 
baron  of  the  nineteenth  century  does  not 
despoil  his  humble  retainer,  the  tradesman, 
but  he  takes  credit,  which  is  nearly  the  same 
thing.  If  the  haughty  baron  is  a  member  of 
the  royal  household,  the  feudal  element  is 
increased.    The  haughty  baron  rides  rough- 
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shod  over  all  human  feelings,  and  wears  out 
patience  of  the  most  endurable  kind.  The 
haughty  baron  keeps  me  at  bay  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  and,  in 
self-defence,  I  am  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  law.  The  law  informs  me  that  1  can 
do  nothing  without  the  written  sanction  of 
the  lord  steward  of  her  Majesty's  household. 
I  go  to  Buckingham  Palace,  and  after  the 
usual  delay  and  trouble,  I  obtain  an  inter- 
view with  an  under-secretary,  who  tells  me 
that  my  application  for  permission  to  sue 
must  be  made  in  writing,  accompanied  with 
full  particulars  of  my  claim ;  and  he  kindly 
advises  me  to  make  it  upon  folio  foolscap, 
with  a  margin.  I  send  in  my  claim  upon  the 
haiighty  baron  in  the  required  form,  and  in  a 
few  days  I  receive  a  reply  from  the  lord 
steward,  stating  that  if  the  money  be  not 
paid  within  a  certain  liberal  specified  time 
irom  the  date  of  the  lord  steward's  communi- 
cation, I  have  the  lord  steward's  permission 
to  take  legal  proceedings  against  the  haughty 
baron.  It  is  amusing  to  find  a  royal  palace 
converted  into  a  sanctuary  for  haughty  but 
insolvent  barons.  It  is  possible  that  if  the 
rude  emissary  of  the  law  was  allowed  free 
entrance  to  the  sacre(^  precincts  of  tlie  house- 
hold, the  royal  banquet  in  the  evening  would 
be  graced  with  at  least  one  gold  stick  in 
waiting  less  than  the  royal  eyes  had  whilome 
been  accustomed  to  look  upon. 

I  believe  that  the  best  authorities  on  gov- 
ernment hold  that  taxes  are  paid  for  protec- 
tion to  person  and  property.  I  will  admit 
that  my  person  is  fairly  protected ;  but  if  my 
heroic  statesmen  can  spare  a  little  time  from 
those  brilliant  employments  of  ornamental 
government, — Indian  annexations,  colonial 
extensions,  military  campaigns,  diplomatic 
subtleties,  and  foreign  legations, — for  the 
more  homely  task  of  protecting  my  property, 
by  looking  into  the  relations  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  the  successor  of  the  late  John 
Smirker,  the  next  time  the  collector  calls, 
will  pay  his  taxes  with  a  more  cheerful 
countenance. 
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Parts  of  an  article  ttam.  Chamber^s  Journal. 
SCIENCE  AND  AETS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 
Black    leather  is  now   used  for  photo- 
graphs :  by  what  is  called  the  "  vitro-helio- 
grapbic  process,"  pictures  are  taken  on  slabs 
of  porcelain ;  and  the  sun  is  now  made  to 
supersede    the    draughtsman    in  preparing 
wood-blocks  for  the  engraver.    The  block  is 
first  wetted  with  •  a  solution  of  alum,  and 
dried ;  then  with  a  camel-hair  brush  is  washed 
all  over  with  a  glue  composed  of  soap,  gela- 
tine, and  a  solution  of  alum,  which  keeps  the 
wood  firm  and  free  from  damp.    The  siurface 
for  the  image  is  then  placed  for  a  few  min- 
utes in  a  solution  of  chlorhydrate  of  ammo- 
nia, and  exposed  to  the  nitrate,  &fter  which 
the  negative  is  laid  on,  and  watched  till  a 
satisfactory    impression    appears,   and    this 
liaving  been  fixed,  the  block  is  ready  for  the 
engraver.    This  power  of  reproducing  the 
images  of  objects  implies,  as  is  obvious,  the 
most   desirable  accuracy  of   representation. 
And  besides  these  we  hear  of  transparent 
enamel  photographs,  of  which  the  picture  is 
preserved  by  enclosure  between  two  plates  of 
glass.    Nothing  shews  better  the  popular  ap- 
preciation of  the  photographic  art  than  the 
success  of  the  ArchiUctural  Photographic 
Association^  which,  set  on  foot  last  May, 
now  numbers    six    hundred   members.     As 
their  name  indicates,  they  occupy  themselves 
with  taking  pictures  of  buildings,  and  at  times, 
of  engineering  works,  for  which  purpose  the 
art  is  peculiarly  valuable.    What  the  Asso- 
ciation  have  already  accomplished  may  be 
seen  in  many  print-shops:  views  of  the  prin- 
cipal  public   and  private    edifices   from   all 
parts  of  Europe,  and  now  we  are  told  there 
is  "  a  certainty  of  the    operations  being  ex- 
tended into  India,  China,  and  other  countries 
of -Asia."    Photography  is  used,  too,  by  sur- 
geons to  preserve  the  history  of  a  "  case  "  by 
a  series  of  pictures  which  shew  the  coxirse  of 
the  disease  or  the  cure. 

]^r.  Alvin  Clark  of  Boston,  United  States, 
has  made  a  discovery  highly  interesting  to 
astronomers :  it  is,  that  certain  stars  in  some 
of  the  northern  constellations  which  have 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  single,  are,  in  fact, 
double  ;  and  it  brings  matter  to  that  impor- 
tant question  respecting  the  changes  stars 
undergo  which  are  perceptible  only  after  the 
lapse  of  years.  Struve  of  Pulkowa,  whose 
survey  of  the  heavens  is  well  known,  did 
not  observe  the  stars  here  in  question  as 


double  when  he  was  constructing  his  stelkr 
charts. — Of  discovering  little  planets  theie 
is  no  end ;  we  are  now  at  the  forty-ninth»  to 
which  the  French  astronomers  have  given^ 
the  name  of  Pales ;  the  forty-fifth  is  Eug^ 
»ia,  in  honor  of  the  empress.    Will  the  Em- 
peror bestow  his  name  on  the  fiftieth  ?  (ur. 
are  globes  not  bigger  than  Paris  too  smaU 
for   his  ambition? — ^Photography  is  to  aid 
astronomy  yet  further,  and  with  a  view  to 
initiate  a  method  of  determining  the  posi- 
tions and  magnitudes,  the  Society  of  Scienoea 
at  Haarlem  have  offered  a  prize  for  the  beat 
photographs  of  stars.    Whether  Mr.  Bond 
of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  will  gain  the 
prize,  we  know  not;  but  he  succeeded  so 
well  some  months  ago  in  photographing  por- 
tions of  the  heavens,  that  the  angles  between 
the  stars  could  be  meifeured  on  the  plate. — 
Professor  Wolf,  of  Berne,  is  about  to  publish 
tables  of  observations    of  the  solar  spot» 
made  in  Italy  and  Germany  during  the  laH 
century,  as  he  is  satisfied  that  they  confirm 
his  views  as  to  the  periodical  recurrence  ol 
those  spots  within  definite  terms  of  years. — 
Mr.  Porro,  the  skilful  optician,  has  invented 
a  telescope,  or  helioscope,  which  has  no  dark 
glasses,  and  in  which  the  glare  and  heat  are 
so  efiectually  neutralized,  that  observations 
can  be  carried  on  without  annoyance  to  the 
gazer^s  eye.     Seen  through  this  instrument, 
the  spots  on  the  sun  resemble  bare  patches 
of  ground  in  a  great  field  of  snow. — Hansen 
of  Seeberg  is  one  of  the  most  renownei  as- 
tronomers of  Europe;    his  Lunar    Tables^ 
the  result  of  long  years  of  careful  observation^ 
have  just  been  published,  at  the  cost  of  our 
own  government,  in  a  large  quarto   volume, 
copies  of  which,  under  direction  of  the  as- 
tronomer-royal, have  been  presented   to  ob- 
servatories in  all  parts  of  the  world.     Herein 
science  is  benefitted,  and  praise  should  not 
be  withheld  from  those  to  whom  it  is  due. 
Already,  the  Tables  have  proved  of  good  ac- 
count, Mr.  Airy  baring,  by  means  of  theifl, 
settled  a  question  which  has  long  baffled  as- 
tronomers— namely,  the  exact  date  of   the 
eclipse  which  took  place  on  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  Larissa.     It  was  May  19,  556  B.  c. 
This  may  seem  a  drj-  question  ;  it  is,  never- 
theless, as  the  astronomer-royal  says,  "  valu- 
able, not  merely  for  its  chronological  utility, 
but  also  for  its  accurate  determination  of  an 
astronomical  epoch." 
Some  further  advances  have  been  made 
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towards  utilising  the  electric  light  M.  Le- 
gnmd,  engineer  of  the  French  ]jght-hou6e 
board,  recently  threw  a  beam  of  electric  light, 
Crom  the  heights  at  Chaillot  into  the  Champ 
de  Mars  at  Paris,  the  illimiinating  effect  of 
which  was  regarded  as  successful.  The  es- 
sential difficulty  which  has  hitherto  attended 
the  use  of  carbon  points,  is  said  to  be  over- 
come  in  the  new  apparatus,  in  which  Mercury 
ift  substituted  for  charcoal. 

Messrs  Schuessel  and  Thouret  of  Berlm 
•re  exhibiting  their  new  '*  fire-preventive," 
which  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  protects 
iHke  the  solidest  and  lightest  of  combustible 
substances.  Small  tables  and  other  articles 
of  furniture  painted  with  it  may  be  put  into 
a  large  wood-fire  for  ten  minutes,  and  suffer 
no  hurt,  the  article  being  only  "  partly  car- 
bonized where  actually  touched  by  the  fire.** 
**  Wooden  shavings,"  say  the  inventors, "  pre- 
peored  vrith  our  secret,  being  thrown  upon  a 
brisk  fire,  will  not  catch  fire."  Sheets  of 
paper  will  burn  only  where  left  uncoated ; 
muslin,  linen,  woolens,  the  materials  of  cur- 
tains and  bedding,  cannot  be  made  to  propa- 
gate fire  if  but  once  rendered  proof  by  the 
preventive.  The  substance,  they  say,  is  cheap, 
and  it  **  may  be  applied  to  articles  mixed 
with  the  color  during  the  process  of  dyeing, 
or  with  starch  during  that  of  washing."  The 
appearance  of  wood  prepared  with  it  is  not 
altered,  noY  has  it  any  unpleasant  smell. 

Paper  that  will  bear  printing  on  without 
the  usual  preliminary  wetting,  has  long  been 
a  desideratum ;  and  we  hear  that  such  a  kind 
of  paper  has  not  only  been  made,  but  that  it 
has  been  worked  up  into  printed  books,  and 
published.  Printers  of  all  degrees  will  re- 
joice when  it  becomes  as  available  as  the  or- 
dinary sorts  of  paper. 

The  Cyclops  has  sailed  to  aid  in  laying 
down  the  Ked  Sea  telegraph. — Sir  Charles 
Lyell  is  paying  a  geological  visit  of  inquiry 
to  Vesuvius :  it  might  be  worth  his  while,  on 
tiie  way  home,  to  examine  the  deposits  of 
coal  and  iron-ore  which  have  lately  been  dis- 
covered at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines. — Mr. 
Henwood,  whose  mining  surveys  we  have  at 
times  noticed,  has  lately  returned  from  a 
survey  of  the  Chanarcillo  mines  in  Chili,  and 
with  valuable  information  for  the  Geological 
Society  of  Cornwall.  His  labors  have  thus 
taken  him,  in  the  space  of  twenty-three 
months,  to  the  Himalayas,  the  Andes,  to  the 
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Pyramids,  and  Niagara. — The  use  of  sulphur 
to  check  the  vine-disease  in  Portugal,  has 
been  found  to  protect,  the  grapes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  wine,  to  which  the  mineral  im' 
parts  a  disagreeable  flavor. — M.  Tr^cnl,  in 
a  communication  made  to  the  Academies  on 
the  Circulation  in  Plants,  shows  that  it  is 
"  the  circulation  which  produces  the  vessels ; 
in  other  words,  that  it  is  the  function  whidi 
creates  the  organ." — ^A  suggestion  has  been 
made  that,  the  horse-chestnut,  being  now  in 
demand  for  commercial  purposes,  rows  of 
horse-chestnut  trees  might  be  planted  with 
profit  in  the  rural  districts,  by  the  road-sides, 
and  in  avenues  across  commons.  But  the 
best  farmers  say  that  we  have  too  many  treea 
already,  and  macadamisers  dislike  too  mudh 
shelter  for  the  roads.  Orchards,  it  is  said^ 
might  also  be  formed  on  the  slopes  of  ndt* 
way-cuttings — a  question  for  the  constructors 
to  decide.  Some  years  ago  we  mentioned 
that  strawberry-beds  would  be  likely  to  suo- 
ceed  on  the  slopes;  and  travellers  on  the 
Great  Western  may  now  see  strawberries 
growing  in  certain  places  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  line. — M.  Brown-S6quard,  a  distiib> 
guished  physiologist,  whose  name  has  more 
than  once  been  brought  before  readers  of 
the  Journal,  has  demonstrated  the  view  orig^ 
inally  put  forth  by  Haller,  that  the  irritabU- 
ity  of  the  muscular  system  is  independent  of 
the  nervous  system — able  to^act  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  nerves.  He  has  now,  he 
believes,  established  the  &ct,  that  the  irrittr 
bility  *'  depends  on  the  action  of  the  blood, 
rich  in  oxygen,  upon  the  contractile  organs' 
of  the  muscular  system. 

The  great  gun,  or  monster  mortar,  as 
some  call  it,  has  been  triedl  with  astonishing 
results  in  Woolwich  marshes.  A  charge  of 
100  pounds  of  powder  sent  the  ponderous 
d6-inch  shell  2250  yards;  and  with  150 
pounds  it  flew  roaring  far  beyond  the  butt, 
and  buried  itself  deep  in  the  earth. — ^A 
patent  process  for  blasting  rocks  by  heat  is 
announced :  holes  are  bored  in  the  rock,  and 
then  filled  with  a  composition  which  splits 
the  solid  mass,  not  by  explosion,  but  by  the 
generation  of  a  sudden  and  intense  heat.— - 
Accounts  from  Canada  state  that  the  worka 
of  the  great  Victoria  Bridge  at  Montreal  are 
advancing  favorably ;  and  that  the  booking 
of  emigrants  thi:ough  from  England  to  ^ 
west  at  one  charge  is  quite  successful. 
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From  Iba  Saturday  Reriew. 

THB  HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY. 

It  is  a  rather  strange  coincidence,  that  at 
the  very  time  when  we  have  to  grapple  with 
rebellion  in  our  Eastern  Empire,  we  should 
have  cast  upon  us  the  scarcely  less  urgent 
task  of  setting  our  house  in  order  in  the 
West.  Few  of  us  know— or  rather,  we  all 
know,  but  few  of  us  care  to  remember, — that 
beyond  and  outside  our  flourishing  colonies 
in  North  America,  there  is  an  immense  re- 
gion belonging  to  the  British  crown — ^nearly 
as  large  as  all  Europe,  and  more  than  twen- 
'ty*five  times  the  area  of  the  British  Islands 
— the  whole  of  which,  by  one  title  or  an- 
other, is  under  the  rule  or  management  of 
nine  directors  of  a  tradmg  company,  who 
meet  from  time  to  time  in  Fenchurch  street. 
Until  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  public  were 
Bomewbat  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Colonial 
Minister  had  made  a  free  grant  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  of  the  finest  island 
in  the  Pacific,  "  the  Britain  of  the  North- 
West,"  there  were  not  twenty  people  in  this 
oountry  who  had  any  idea  how  that  singular 
association  came  to  be  the  rulers  of  half  a 
oontinent — how  they  had  acquired  their  Tast 
powers — or  how  they  discharged  the  duties 
that  attached  to  them.  Nor  was  it  easy  to 
to  obtain  much  information  on  the  subject 
We  were  simply  told  that  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Ck)mpany  were  absolute  owners  of  the  soil 
of  about  one  half  of  the  great  region  which 
they  rule — that  within  those  limits  they  had 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  trade,  and  the  sole 
light  to  use  or  work  the  mines  and  fisheries 
— ^while  over  the  equally  extensive  region 
west  and  north  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
they  claimed  noimore  than  the  exclusive 
right  of  trade  with  the  native  tribes.  For 
this  last  privilege  they  were  able  to  show  a 
license  from  the  Crown,  issued  in  conformity 
with  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  reserving  aright 
to  resume  any  part  of  the  territory  required 
for  colonization.  But  the  extraordinary  fact 
remamed,  that,  to  the  larger  part  of  the 
powers  which  they  have  exercised  during 
nearly  two  centuries,  the  Company  have 
never  had  any  clear  title  whatever.  It  is 
true  that  for  seven  years  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Parliament  did  give  a 
sanction  to  the  Charter  of  Charles  II.,  and 
to  the  privileges  which  it  professed  to  con- 
vey ;  but  the  renewal  of  the  Act  was  not  ob- 
tained by  the  Company,  though   sought  in 


1697,  and  from  that  day  to  this  they  have 
been  content  to  carry  on  their  great  trade » 
and  to  rule  the  white  population,  and  the 
subject  Indian  nations,  on  no  better  warrant 
than  a  Boyal  Grant,  of  which  one-half  la 
most  obscure  and  vague,  and  the  other  cer- 
tainly contrary  to  law  and  to  all  constitu* 
tional  precedent 

Those  who  are  curious  to  know  all  that 
can  be  said  for  and  against  the  pretensions 
of  the  Company,  will  find  full  materials,  now 
for  the  first  time  brought  to  light,  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Blue-book  containing  the 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  at  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  inquired  last  ses- 
sion into  "  the  State  of  the  British  Posses- 
sions under  the  Administration  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company."  But  most  people  will 
not  trouble  themselves  with  so  laborious  an 
inquiry.  They  will  agree  with  the  Attorney- 
General,  that  it  would  be  unjust  and  unrea- 
sonable to  try  the  validity  of  a  charter  nearly 
two  centuries  old,  and  which  has  been  acted 
on  for  that  time,  by  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law  as  understood  in  our  days.  If  Ministers 
and  Parliaments  have  so  long  given  some- 
thing more  than  a  tacit  sanction  to  their 
claims,  the  Company  cannot  fairly  be  blamed 
for  having  enjoyed  the  estate,  though  it  has 
come  to  them  by  no  clear  title ;  and  all  that 
reasonable  men  will  now  insist  upon  is,  that 
privileges  resting  on  an  invalid  or  doubtful 
charter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  shall  not 
be  suffered  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  require- 
ments  of  the  present  generation. 

A  few  lines  will  explain  what  those  re- 
quirements are.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, though  starting  under  princely  and 
noble  auspices,  and  designed,  according  to  its 
Charter,  to  further  geographical  discovery, 
has  been  from  the  first  simply  a  company  for 
carrying  on  the  fur  trade  with  the  northern 
regions  of  America.  As  traders,  they  seem 
to  have  done  their  business  remarkably  well, 
and  those  moralists  who  define  virtue  to  be 
self-interest  well  understood,  might  enrol 
many  of  the  Governors  and  Directors  of  this 
Corporation  in  their  calendar  of  saints.  Ex- 
cept that  the  one  is  conducted  for  sport,  and 
the  other  for  gain,  there  is  no  real  difference 
between  deer-stalking  and  fur-hunting;  the 
same  principles  of  management  apply  to 
both ;  and  so,  having  given  some  three  mil- 
lions .  of  square  miles  of  British  territory  to 
a  Fur  Company,  we  must  not  be  surprised 
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that  half  a  continent  has  been  turned  into 
one  vast  game-preserve. 

It  has  been  the  obvious  interest  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  keep  civilized 
man  far  from  the  haunts  of  the  valuable  wild 
animals.  Their  policy  required  that  agricul- 
ture, if  tolerated  at  all,  should  be  limited  to 
small  or  distant  establishments — that  the  na- 
tives should  be  peaceful  and  well-disposed  to 
the  Company,  but  dependent  on  the  chase 
for  their  chief  support,  kept  entirely  within 
the  power  of  the  Company's  officer's,  and  far 
removed  from  a  competing  mai-ket.  It  can 
be  no  libel  on  the  Company  to  say  that  they 
have  been  successful  in  achieving  the  ends 
which  they  doubtless  have  had  constantly  in 
Tiew.  They  have  been  accused  of  cruelty  and 
oppression  towards  the  Indian  tribes — of  un- 
just, if  not  fraudulent,  dealings  in  the  systena 
of  barter  by  which  their  traffic  is  conducted 
—of  corrupting  the  natives  with  ardent 
spirits,  and  discouraging  missionary  efforts 
for  their  improvement — and  lastly,  of  vio- 
lence and  persecution  against  those  who 
have  attempted  to  trade  in  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  of  those  who  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
Company  credit  that  body  with  profuse  gen- 
erosity towards  the  red  man,  with  a  readi- 
ness to  make  all  sorts  of  sacrifices  to  pro- 
mote his  advance  towards  a  civilized  and 
settled  life,  to  remove  the  dangerous  tempta- 
tion of  ardent  spirits,  and  to  favor  the  teach- 
ing of  Christianity.  The  same  witnesses 
even  endeavor  to  show  that  the  Company  are 
ready  to  encourage  settlers  in  their  territory, 
and  to  facilitate  the  extension  of  tradetin 
every  article  except  furs  and  spirits. 

After  reading  all  the  evidence  on  each  side, 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  pick  one's  way 
through  a  great  deal  of  it,  we  are  disposed 
to  question  the  assertions  of  both  parties. 
Setting  aside  the  occasional  acts  of  men 
using  large  powers  at  a  distance  from  all 
control,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Company  has  been  marked  by 
unnecessary  harshness.  The  natives  seem 
usually  to  have  found  at  their  hands  humane 
and  fair  treatment — internal  quarrels  hrfve 
been  discountenanced  and  suppressed — ar- 
dent spirits  have  been  withheld,  whenever 
this  could  be  done  without  interference  with 
the  profits  of  trade — and  some  slight  en- 
couragement has  been  given  to  missionary 
cffi)rt8.    Lastly,  in  dealing  with  tronblesome 


settlers  who  threatened  to  interfere  with 
their  absolute  control  over  their  territorj', 
the  Company  have  prudently  refrained  from 
extreme  courses.  They  have  abstained  from 
using  the  powers  supposed  to  be  granted  by 
their  charter,  and  have  resorted  to  safer  and 
less  direct  means  for  getting  rid  of  opposi- 
tion. On  the  other  Ijand,  wc  cannot  ascribe  . 
to  them  the  unprofitable  virtues  laid  to  their 
charge.  If  they  freely  make  advances  of 
food  and  necessaries  to  the  Indians,  which 
are  sometimes  not  paid  for  by  the  furs  of 
the  following  season,  tliey  take  care  to  main- 
tain such  a  scale  of  prices  as  amply  to  cover 
any  loss  on  this  head ;  and  in  the  meantime, 
thcv  retain  the  native  tribes  in  that  state  of 
dependence  which  they  find  it  their  interest 
to  perpetuate.  As  for  making  sacrifices  to 
promote  the  advance  of  civilization  and  the 
teaching  of  Christianity,  the  less  that  is  said 
on  that  subject  the  better  for  the  Company. 
If  we  were  to  take  an  account  of  their  annual 
profits,  which  we  believe  have  never  fallen 
short  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  capital 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  large  portion  which 
has  been  carried  to  stock,  making  up  more 
than  half  of  the  capital  of  £500,000  which 
stands  against  the  names  of  the  shareholders 
— and  were  we  to  compare  the  entire 
amount  of  all  that  has  ever  been  expended 
by  them  to  promote  education,  to  maintain 
Christian  missionaries,  or  to  teach  their  sub- 
jects any  of  civilized  life,  the  result  would 
certainly  show  (he  prudence  of  avoiding  any 
further  reference  to  so  delicate  a  topic. 

With  these  drawbacks,  however,  there  is 
much  that  may  be  fairly  commended  in  their 
management.  They  seem  to  have  used 
much  care  in  the  selection  and  j)romotion  of 
their  officers  * — men  placed  in  positions  of 
almost  unchecked  authority,  which  has  rarely 
been  abused.  Their  rules  for  dealing  with 
the  Indian  tribes  are,  if  not  over  Hberal,  at 
least  humane  and  prudent ;  and  their  great 
authority  has  been  successfully  used  to  main- 
tain peace — except,  indeed,  in  the  south  of 
their  territory,  where  they  have  found  it  less 
troublesome  and  exj)en8ive  to  leave  the 
Sioux  and  Blackfeet  to  carry  on  incessant 
and  bloody  contentions  amongst  themselves, 
than  to  make  any  serious  effort  to  quell  the 

♦  It  seems  probable  that  one  source  of  success 
in  the  management  of  the  Company  has  been  the 
svstem  of  paying  their  chief  officers  by  shares  in 
tae  annual  profits,  in  place  of  fixed  salaries. 
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savage  propensities*  of  those  still  powerful 
tribes.  Our  general  conclusion,  then,  is  that 
the  rule  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is, 
on .  the  whole,  more  favorable  to  the  abori- 
gines than  any  other  that  is  likely  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  it. 

The  question  then  arises — ^Why  disturb  a 
.state  of  things  that  js  working  tolerably 
well  ?  The  answer  is,  that  if  the  Hudson's 
Bay  territory  has  stood  still,  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  not  standing  still — that,  above  all 
other  people,  the  British  race  and  their 
descendants  in  the  United  States  are  rapidly 
advancing  over  the  continent  of  North 
America,  subduing  to  the  use  of  man  every 
region  fit  for  his  habitation,  and  appropriat- 
ing whatever  natural  productions  can  con- 
duce to  convenience  or  profit.  In  advance 
of  the  regular  army  of  settlers  who  attach 
themselves  to  the  soil,  there  are  found  rest- 
less and  adventurous  spirits — **  pioneers  of 
civilization,"  as  our  American  cousins  like  to 
call  them — who  push  on  with  axe  and  rifle 
into  districts  entirely  new,  and  everywhere 
find  the  means  of  existence.  The  appear- 
ance of  these  men  is  the  first  ripple  which 
shows  that  the  great  wave  of  colonization  is 
approaching  a  new  region.  At  the  present 
time  everything  seems  to  show  that  the  tide 
is  flowing  towards  the  south  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company. 
Both  from  the  east  and  the  south — from 
Canada  and  the  United  States — adventurers 
are  approaching,  or  have  already  found  their 
way ;  and  we  may  be  certain  that  more  are 
behind.  The  Canadian  Legislature  have 
taken  the  ipatter  up,  and  the  Executive  Gov- 
ernment of  that  colony  have  formally  ques- 
tioned the  title  of  the  Company,  and  put  for- 
ward a  claim  to  its  territory  as  legally 
appertaining  to  Canada.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Americans,  though  they  have  no  color  of 
claim  to  territorial  possession,  are  fast  press- 
ing onward;  and  three  months  ago  an 
American  engineer  was  actually  laying  out 
the  site  of  a  town  on  the  very  frontier,  fifty 
miles  from  the  Red  River  Settlement.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
game  preservers  must  retire.  The  claims  of 
Canada  are  plainly  founded  in  reason,  if  not 
in  law,  and  they  are  sustained  by  every  mo- 
tive of  national  policy;  for  if  these  great 
Western  regions  are  not  to  cease  to  be  Brit- 
ish, they  must  become  Canadian,  and  that 
speedily. 


We  suppose  that  the  Government  must  ha?e 
had  this  conclusion  before  them  when  they 
proposed,'  early  in  the  present  year,  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committe  of  the  House  d 
Commons,  whose  labors  have  produced  the 
Blue-book  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The 
result  was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  Mr. 
Edward  Ellice,  who  appeared  before  the 
Committee  to  represent  the  Company,  in 
which  he  is  said  to  be  a  large  shareholder, 
is  a  man  of  long  political  experience  and 
undoubted  sagacity.  Instead  of  attempting 
a  fruitless  resistance,  he  at  once  admitted 
that  whatever  districts  are  required  for  pur- 
poses of  settlement  must  be  given  up  to 
Canada  by  the  Company,  and  prudently  oon* 
tented  himself  with  throwing  cold  water 
upon  the  prospects  of  all  who  may  be  in- 
duced to  try  their  fortune  in  these  new 
regions  of  the  West.  The  Committee  seem 
to  have  caught  at  this  prospect  of  accommo- 
dation ;  and  the  substance  of  their  Report^ 
so  far  as  regards  the  territory  at  this  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  should  be  permitted  to 
annex  the  country  fit  for  settlement,  on  con- 
dition of  undertaking  the  administration  of 
the  settled  districts,  while  the  exclusive  priv- 
ileges of  the  Company  should  be  maintained 
in  the  districts  which  seem  permanently  un- 
fitted for  the  habitation  of  civilized  man. 

The  whole  efibrts  of  the  Company  appear 
now  to  be  turned  to  underrate  the  resources, 
the  climate,  and  the  capabilities  of  the  country 
from  which  they  are  about  to  retire.  As  this 
is  a  matter  of  national  interest,  we  shall  on  * 
another  occasion  endeavor  to  ascertain  what 
conclusions  should  be  drawn  from  the  con- 
tradictory statements  of  opposing  witnesses ; 
and  in  doing  so  we  shall  have  the  benefit  of 
some  valuable  informati6n  lately  received  in 
this  country.  We  shall  also  have  something 
to  say  respecting  Vancouver's  Island  and  the 
adjoining  territory,  the  importance  of  which 
is  at  last  beginning  to  be  recognized  by  the 
British  public. 

From  The  Spectator. 
RUSSIA  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 
Some  years  since  Russia  attracted  notice 
by  her  encroachments  upon  the  Southern 
boundary  of  Siberia  into  Chinese  Tartary — 
encroachments  long  prepared  and  immedi- 
ately aided  by  the  schemer  of  the  local  Sibe- 
nan  GoTemors  who  speculated  in  obtainiqg 
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tiie  Imperial  favor.  The  same  power  has 
more  lately  been  extending  her  encroach- 
ments and  establishing  them. 

A  look  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  Sea 
of  Okotsk  receives  the  waters  of  one  of  the 
noblest  rivers  of  the  Old  World,  and  offers 
adTantages  as  great  and  a  position  as  im- 
pregnable as  will  be  afforded  by  the  Baltic 
and  Black  Seas  when  their  shores  and  out- 
lets shall  have  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
a  single  sovereign.  Bussia  saw  this  long  ago, 
and  a  chain  of  posts  has  been  gradually  es* 
tablished  on  the  islands,  formerly  belonging 
to  Japan,  which  divide  the  Sea  of  Okotsk 
from  the  Ocean  :  Bussia  fortified  the  harbor 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  (or  Sagalin) 
ihrer;  which  fortification,  when  quite  fin- 
ished, would  equal  Cronstadt,  or  Sebastopol 
in  the  time  of  its  strength,  with  incalculable 
superiority,  in  position,  soil,  and  climate,  over 
exUier  of  those  strongholds. 

Rossia's  encroachments  in  this  direction 
date  back  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  Muscovite  soldiers  first  built  a 
§BW  small  forts  in  the  valley  of  the  Amoor. 
The  Manchou  rulers  of  China  would  not  tol- 
erate the  intrusion ;  they  treated  with  con- 
tempt the  ambassadors  sent  to  Pekin  by  the 
€jHur  Alexy  Michaelovitch ;  and  they  des- 
patched an  army,  in  1680,  which  destroyed 
the  Russian  forts  and  settlements,  and  car- 
lied  their  inhabitants  as  prisoners  to  Pekin. 

Subsequently  the  Czars  made  firequent  at- 
tempts to  gain  by  diplomacy  what  had  been 
lost  by  arms.  But  the  embassies  of  Golovin 
in  16S6,  of  Isbrand  Ives  in  1692,  and  of  Leff 
Vassilievitch  Ismailoff  in  1719,  turned  out 
perfectly  useless ;  Celestial  astuteness  prov- 
ing a  match  for  Muscovite  craft.  Down  to 
llie  year  1852,  in  spite  of  constant  efforts, 
tiie  Russians  had  only  succeeded  in  effecting 
loine  insignificant  encroachments  to  the 
South  of  the  great  Yablounoi  range.  In 
that  year,  however,  the  Court  of  Pekin  was 
In  a  state  of  embarrassment  with  England, 
and  the  Czar  obtained  a  treaty  yielding  to 
Russia  the  navigatian  of  the  Amoor.  This 
was  the  long-desired  beginning.  In  less 
than  twelve  months  Bussia  converted  that 
permission  into  absolute  possession  of  the 
whole  course  of  the  river,  together  with  an 
enormous  tract  of  country,  above  1000  miles 
in  length  and  in  some  parts  as  much  as  600 
milea  in  breadth.    And  in  addition  to  this* 
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extension  of  territory,  Russia  acquired  the 
exclusive  ownership  of  the  Yablounoi  Mouor 
tains,  said  to  surpass  in  mineral  wealth  any^ 
thing  that  has  yet  been  discovered  in  Califior- 
nia  or  Australia. 

But  what  is  still  more  important,  Bussia 
has  gained  access  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  within 
the  range  of  a  temperate  climate,  and  by 
means  of  a  most  magnificent  river — now  the 
most  magnificent  of  Russian  rivers  debouch- 
ing into  the  open  sea.  The  Amoor,  which 
has  a  course  of  2240  miles,  is  formed  by  a 
junction  of  two  rivers,  one  of  which  rises  in 
Mongolia,  and  the  other  has  its  source  in  the 
Siberian  province  of  Irkutsk,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  the  waters  of 
which  flow  by  the  Yenisei  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Thus,  cannon  and  stores  may  be 
sent  from  Cronstadt  to  the  Pacific :  in  facti 
for  the  last  three  years  troops  have  been  cott- 
tinually  carried  doivn  the  Amoor  in  steam- 
boats. 

Great  Britain  until  lately  did  rot  notice 
these  mighty « encroachments;  for  there  are 
but  few  English  vessels  going  to  those  re- 
gions, and  the  officers  of  her  Majesty's  Navy 
have  been  called  upon  to  surrender  their  pri- 
vate journals  into  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Ad- 
miralty as  sBon  as  they  set  foot  on  shore.  The 
only  facts  ever  published  by  eye-witnesses 
are  from  the  pen  of  Captain  Bernard  Whit- 
tingham,  R.E.;  who  accompanied  Captain 
Elliot  as  his  guest  on  board  the  frigate 
Sybillie,  during  a  cruise  in  the  Pacific  in 
1855-*6.  Curiously  enough,  the  captain  of 
the  frigate  was  sent  to  search  for  the  Rus- 
sians with  no  more  information  as  to  the  se^ 
tlements,  forces,  and  ships  of  the  enemy, 
than  he  had  been  able  to  gather  from  an  ar- 
ticle which  had  appeared  a  year  before  in 
Fraser*s  Magazine !  Now  we  have  the  fiicts 
before  us. 

The  war  in  the  Crimea  would  by  most 
statesmen  have  been  considered  the  oppoi^ 
tunity  for  checking  Russia's  advance.  It  was 
used  for  no  such  purpose.  Great  Britain 
made  no  effort  whatever  to  disturb  the  Czar's 
dominions  on  the  Amoor ;  and  all  the  time 
Russia  kept  on  fortifying  her  recently-ac- 
quired Pacific  possessions.  If  the  war  had 
been  but  slightly  prolonged,  we  might  have 
done  something  to  hamper  Russian  commu- 
cations  mth  the  Further  East ;  but  the  war 
was  not  prolonged.    The  treaty  of  peace  was 
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silent  on  the  subject  even  of  Circassia.  As 
usual,  Russia  only  bided  her  time.  No  sooner 
was  the  war  at  an  end  than  her  efforts  multi- 
plied in  every  direction.  During  this  very 
autumn  of  1857,  a  squadron  of  men-of-war 
has  been  sent  to  the  Pacific,  passing  the  road- 
stead of  Copenhagen  at  the  beginning  of 
October.  It  consisted  of  the  screw-corvettes 
Wojewoda,  Navik,  Bojarin,  Plastin,  Dschigil, 
and  Trelot,  with  the  screw-frigate  Askold, 
the  latter  at  the  special  disposition  of  Ad- 
miral Count  Putiatin,  the  Hussian  Ambassa- 
dor. Before  this  squadron  sailed  from  Cron- 
stadt,  it  was  carefully  inspected  by  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine ;  and  Captain  Kusmetzoff, 
the  commander  of  the  whole,  received  "  the 
most  extensive  and  careful "  instructions  with 
a  view  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific.  Russia  is  becoming  a  Pacific 
Power. 

Well,  we  do  not  fear  her,  even  in  the 
midst  of  our  Australian  Colonies,  our  Chi- 
nese stations,  and  our  Indian  Archipelago 
stations.    But  she  may  occasion  trouble. 


From  The  Spectator. 

HOW  TO  DISPOSE  OF  TROUBLESOME 

STATES. 

Some  of  the  American  letters  deny  that 
Sir  William  Ousely,  the  new  Plenipotenti- 
ary for  settling  certain  Central  American  af- 
fairs, has  gone  out  on  any  diplomatic  com- 
mission :  he  has  gone,  they  say,  solely  on 
private  affairs.  This  is  curious  if  true ;  since 
kissing  hands  of  the  Queen  at  a  formal  au- 
dience is  not  a  usual  preliminary  to  a  purely 
private  mission.  Perhaps  the  report  is  not 
more  true  than  another,  that  he  has  .crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  Dan- 
ubian  Principalities.  To  this  view  of  the 
case,  indeed,  we  can  give  no  countenance 
vrhatever ;  the  idea  is  in  itself  wild  in  the 
last  degree,  though  we  cannot  deny  to  it 
some  grain  of  sense  as  a  matter  of  abstract 
reasoning. 

There  are  in  Europe  certain  states  whose 
condition,  and  whose  relation  to  the  rest,  are 
completely  anomalous.  The  Danubian  Prin- 
cipalities, for  example,  which  are  under  the 
dominion  of  Turkey,  under  the  influence  of 
Russia,  and  under  the  sway  of  a  local  and 
traditional  nationality,  are  rather  too  large 
and  inherently  powerful  to  be  ignored,  too 
strong  to  be  easily  governed  by  Turkey,  and 
too  valuable  to  be  conceded  to  the  already 


overwhelming  power  of  Russia,  and  yet  they 
are  not  substantive  enough  to  be  admitted 
direct  into  the  European  system.  If  they 
could  have  "conquered  their  own  inde^ 
pendence,"  or  if  Austria  could  have  con- 
quered it  once  for  all,  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
might  be  saved :  as  it  is,  the  most  difiicuit 
problem  of  the  Eastern  question  is  proved  to 
be  the  definitive  settlement  of  the  PrincipaBr 
ties. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  Eider  Duchies: 
under  the  dominion  of  Denmark,  they  belong 
nationally  to  Germany,  and  have  a  local 
traditionary  semi-independence  of  their  own 
which  makes  them  continually  appeal  di- 
rectly to  the  German  Powers,  the  European 
Powers ;  and  their  appeals  even  involve  our 
own  Government  in  lamentable  inconsisten- 
cies, sustaining  Hanoverianism  against  Con- 
stitutionalism. If  the  Duchies  were  some 
day  found  to  have  been  abolished  by  an 
earthquake,  the  sweep  of  a  planet,  a  flood, 
or  any  other  non-political  event,  British 
statesmen  whose  existence  is  painfully  shared 
between  domestic  politics  and  diplomacy, 
would  heave  a  grand  sigh  of  relief. 

There  are  other  states  in  the  world  whose 
condition  is  equally  though  differently  anom- 
alous. Mexico,  for  example,  is  under  the 
permanent  government  of  General  Comon- 
fort,  a  rebellious  officer ;  while  its  recognised 
President  is  always  taking  flight  with  his 
young  wire  and  embarking  for  England  as 
the  preliminary  to  re-ascending  the  Repub- 
lican throne.  As  an  escape  fi'om  this  pecu- 
liar form  of  government,  the  republic  has 
offered  itself  to  the  United  States  for  annex- 
ation ;  but  it  is  too  large,  too  little  republi- 
can, too  alien,  for  that  favorite  Yankee  pro- 
cess. Then  there  are  the  Bay  Islands  which 
belong  to  Great  Britain  and  Honduras  both 
at  once ;  and  the  five  states  of  Central  Amer- 
ica which  are  confederated  with  each  other 
in  a  permanent  civil  war,  and  have  a  Yankee 
President  who  is  just  now  resident  in  the 
United  States. 

All  these  countries,  and  ^ome  others,  are 
in  a  perfectly  anomalous  position  with  regard 
to  their  contiguous  neighbors,  and  have  lit- 
tle in  common  with  the  regions  amid  which 
they  lie,  but  have  one  condition  in  common 
with  each  other.  They  are  all  to  a  certain 
extent  outcasts  from  their  own  system : 
would  it  be  possible  to  combine  themP 
Why  not  let  them  be  united  in  a  great  Fed- 
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eral  Imperial  Commonwealth  ?  Each  might 
elect  representatives  for  a  federal  Parliament 
to  meet  alternately  in  Paris,  London,  and 
Berlin.  By  this  arrangement,  the  opposing 
interests  of  the  several  states  thus  federated 
would  compensate  each  other,  and  we  should 
realize  that  grand  object  of  diplomatic  al- 
chemy a  "  balance  of  power."  Wild  a3  the 
plan  looks,  it  really  is  not  more  irrational  in 
its  principles,  or  even  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  than  the  present  European  "  sys- 
tem," as  it  is  called.  The  arrangement 
would  be  completed  according  to  the  mod- 
em fashion,  if  at  the  head  of  the  new  Impe- 
rial and  Federal  Commonwealth  were  placed 
"  a  Foreign  Prince  selected  from  one  of  the 
reigning  dynasties." 

From  The  Economist. 
THE   ANGLO-INDIAN    DOCTRINE    OF 

CASTE. 

It  is  curious  and  painful  to  notice  that  the 
very  same  popular  organs  of  English  opinion 
which  have  denounced  caste  most  eagerly  as 
the  spring  of  all  the  miseries  under  which 
India  is  now  suffering,  are  writing  as  eagerly 
in  favor  of  the  permanent  recognition  and 
preservation  of  social  and  legal  distinctions 
between  Englishmen  and  natives,  as  they  be- 
fore wrote  against  the  recognition  and  pre- 
Beryation  of  any  such  distinction  between  the 
Brahmin  or  the  Rajpoot  and  the  Sudra.  We 
have  been  told  how  wrong  it  was  to  concede 
so  much  to  high-caste  prejudice  in  the  Bengal 
army,  and  thus  foster  the  worst  evil  of  Indian 
society — we  have  been  warned  to  begin  afresh 
and  discourage  resolutely  this  petri^ing  prin- 
ciple of  Hindooism,  if  only  that  it  directly 
endangers  our  supremacy.  And  now  the 
opposite  lesson  is  preached  to  us  as  regards 
our  own  relation  to  the  Hindoos.  "  If  you 
throw  on  the  European  body  in  India,"  says 
an  influential  contemporary,  "  all  the  respon- 
sibilities, you  must  allow  it  some  of  the  pri- 
idleges  of  race.  This  handfull  of  men,  as  we 
say,  cannot  stir  a  step  without  the  impulse  of 
this  consciousness.  Take  away  the  inspiration 
of  race,  and  they  are  spiritless  at  once,  utter- 
ly prostrated  by  their  task,  every  faculty  is 
benimabed,  and  nature  gives  way  at  the  pro- 
spect of  such  odds.  But  if  fhey  are  to  feel 
i^  inspiration  of  naiural  superiority  to  the 
Hindoo,  it  is  nonsense  to  expect  that  they 
can  submit  to  a  reduction  to  a  perfect  level 
eivU  and  social  toith  him.  Now  is  it  fiiir 
to  scatter  a  few  Europeant  orer  the  yast 


Eastern  Continent,  and  tdl  a  few  thousand 
men  that  they  must  cow  two  hundred  milr 
lions, — rule  them  by  the  force  of  a  higher 
character  and  intellect,  and  keep  a  whole 
race  in  subjection  by  natural  superiority,  and 
by  the  self-confidence  which  their  own  con- 
sciousness of  tliis  superiority  engenders,  and 
at  the  same  time  put  them  on  a  civil  level  in 
every  respect  with  their  inferiors?"  Such 
language  as  this  encourages  a  spirit  more 
likely  to  be  fatal  to  our  Indian  Empu-e  than 
any  faint-hearted  officialism  or  any  blunder 
ing  red-tape.  It  appeals  not  to  the  right 
pride  of  Englishmen,  but  to  that  haughty 
and  almost  insolent  inclination  to  '^  cow  "  an 
inferior  race  to  which  we  are  all  as  English- 
men, from  our  high  national  position,  in  no 
slight  degree  liable.  And  it  appeals  to  it  in 
the  worst  way.  For  it  is  an  argument  not 
in  favor  of  recognising  boldly,  what  no  one 
can  ignore,  the  superiority  of  the  English 
character  to  the  Oriental,  but  in  favor  of 
stereotyping  that  superiority  as  an  institW" 
Hon,  and  so  repressing  the  rise  of  the  native 
easte  beneath. 

This  is  not  a  mere  question  of  words  and 
phrases.  We  all  know  that  the  use  of  this 
language  has  a  definite  practical  meaning. 
An  Act  has  long  been  before  the  Legislative 
Council  in  Calcutta,  and  would,  but  for  the 
mutiny,  before  this  time  have  been  made  law, 
which  will  subject  English  and  natives  alike 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  courts  and  the 
provisions  of  the  same  code.  This  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  are  wont  to  call  the  Black  Act. 
At  present,  as  we  not  long  since  explained  to 
our  readers,  if  a  native  of  Bengal  had  been 
injured  by  a  European,  he  could  prosecute 
his  injurer  only  by  going  with  all  his  wit- 
nesses to  Calcutta,  the  Englishman  being 
exempt  from  the  control  of  the  local  courts — 
a  condition  practically  prohibitive.  It  is,  in 
fact,  against  the  removal  of  this  inequality  m 
the  law — this  caste-principle  of  one  law  for 
Europeans,  another  for  natives — that  the  re- 
marks we  have  quoted  are  aimed.  Because 
the  Europeans  are  by  nature  and  inheritance 
a  stronger  and  higher  race,  they  are  to  be 
legally  confirmed  in  their  position  as  an  ex- 
clusive and  privileged  race.  ''  The  Oriental 
respects  only  where  he  fears,"  says  a  still 
fiercer  advocate  of  the  some  theory  of  Eng- 
lish caste;  and,  therefore,  we  are  to  take 
measures  to  inspire  the  fear,  even  though  at 
the  expense  of  ceasing  to  deserve  respect 
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There  never  was  a  time  at  which  it  was 
more  essential  Tor  us — more  obligatory  on  us 
— to  nijike  up  our  minds  concerning  the  re- 
lative (Inlics  of  Ani^lo-Indians  and  their  na- 
tive fell«)w-suhjrcl>.  than  at  present.  To 
punish  ti)e^,niilty,and  to  punish  them  sharply 
— to  use  uiiilinelHn«;  severity  for  the  restora- 
tion of  order  whore  unflinching  severity  is 
needful--! s  no  doubt  our  first  duty.  But  all 
that  work  of  necessary  justice  would  be 
thrown  away,  if  we  did  not  make  it  felt 
througlinuf  India  that  we  had  inflicted  this 
punishment  in  the  strictest  spirit  of  justice 
for  the  past,  v.ud  without  any  intention  to 
make  the  emeri^ency  an  excuse  for  riveting  a 
new  and  o])prcssivc  caste-yoke  upon  India — 
a  yoke  as  irritating  and  far  more  hea\'y  than 
any  imposed  by  *'^eir  own  faith.  It  is  a  mere 
mockcrv-  to  ?av  that  we  hold  India  in  trust 
for  the  people  of  India  if  we  arc  to  estn^  lish 
ourselves  permanently  there  as  a  superior 
and  privileged  caste,  subject  to  different  laws, 
not  liable  to  the  ordinary  tribunals,  enforcing 
against  them  penalties  which  they  cannot  en- 
force against  us,  and  making  them  sensible 
that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  us  and 
them  is  a  line  we  can  never  permit  th6m  to 
pass.  For  this  is  the  one  oppressive  evil 
about  these  caste-conversatisms,  that  they 
Bhut  out  ln)pe  and  emulation, — that  they  do 
not  merely  recognise  the  natural  distinctions 
between  the  powerful  and  the  feeble, but  turn 
those  distir.ctions  into  an  iron  fate,  and  con- 
tract all  the  scale  of  life  to  the  scope  of  the 
limits  thus  imposed.  We  have  caste  enough, 
and  too  nuieli,  even  in  England.  But  we 
have  little  of  this  hopeless  and  petrified  sort. 
There  is  a  constant  circulation  of  life  between 
the  uppor  and  lower  limits  of  society.  There 
is  no  member  of  any  class  who  may  not  find 
himself  rising  almost  imperceptibly  into  the 
rank  ab^ve  him.  There  is  no  member  of 
any  class  that  may  not  find  himself  sinking 
very  percept  ildy  into  the  classejs  below. 
Wherever  a  stereotyped  and  impassable  chasm 
is  fixed  in  human  society,  and  men  find  them- 
Belves  on  the  one  hand  irresponsible  demi- 
gods, on  the  other  hand  responsible  only  as 
subjects,  without  any  remedy  for  the  irre- 
sponsible actions  of  their  superiors,  there  you 
have,  and  must  have,  all  the  seeds  of  the 
worst  sort  of  revolution.  It  is  abject  subser- 
viency, and  abject  subserviency  only,  which, 
when  it  finds  itself  with  arms  in  its  hands, 
will  be  guilty  of  the  sickening  and  awful 


atrocities  which  we  have   lately  beheld  is 
India. 

If  we  want  to  secure  the  repetition  of  such 
calamities  at  some  future  day,  we  cau  secure 
it  with  absolute  certainty,  by  engraving  still 
more  indelibly  on  the  native  mind  that  senie 
of  abject  inferiority  which  is  the  true  educa- 
tion for  an  unnatural  and  brutal  use  of  tem- 
porary power.  If  we  rule  the  Hindoos  by 
fear  alone,'  as  we  rule  the  brut*  creation,  thm 
if  that  yoke  of  fear  is  for  a  moment  takes 
off*,  we  shall  find  that  they  act  like  the  bmte 
creation.  That  we  have  not  done  so  hithezto 
has  been  our  only  claim  to  rule  India  at  alL 
We  have  shared  with  them  our  privileges. 
We  have  not  treated  them  as  the  8outheii 
American  Planters  treat  their  slaves.  We 
have  spread  education  among    them.     We 

have  taught    them  science  and    art, and, 

better  than  all,  we  have  taught  them  order 
and  justice,  and  tried  to  teach  them  freedom. 
If  the  sense  of  power  has  had  an  intoxicatinc 
effect  on  the  most  ignorant  part  of  a  still  k^ 
norant  community, — the  frenzj'  it  has  excited 
has  not  been  the  result  of  too  much  moxri 
freedom  and  legal  privilege,  but  of  too  mudh 
visible   physical    power  without   any  such 
humane  discipline  in  moral  ireedom  and  legs! 
l)rivilcge.    We  may  depend  upon  it  that  the 
strong  hand  of  English  authority   will  do 
nothing  for  India  without  some  preparatin 
to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  native  races 
and  their  masters.    It  would  be  the  maddest 
insolence  of  English  pride  and  resentment 
to  use  this  mutiny  as  the  excuse  for  enlarging 
the  exclusive  legal  privileges  of  Anglo>Indi- 
ans  as  Anglo-Indians,  and  reducing  the  na- 
tive races  to  a  state  of  deeper  and   mon 
hopeless  inequality.    If  we  wish  to  uproot 
the  doctrine  of  caste  in  them,  we  must  not 
start  with  a  proclamation  of  our  own  devout 
belief  in  its  truth  and  wisdom, — in  short  with 
manifestoes  of  the  sacredness  of  mere  raoe^ 
and  of  the  doctrine  of  government  by  fear, 
such  as  "  Zelotes  "  and  his  party  have   re- 
cently advocated  in  the  columns  of  the  Timet. 

We  are  not  advocating  all  the  special  pro- 
visions of  what  the  English  settlers  in  India 
term  the  Black  Act.  But  we  are  strongly 
advocating,  and  we  believe  also  most  season' 
ably  advocating,  its  grand  principle,  that 
Hindoos  should  be  made  to  feel  that  Eng- 
lishmen have  not  one  law  for  themselves  and 
another  for  their  subjects.  We  may  be  sur« 
that  the  better  class  of  Englishmen  will  gain 
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instead  of  lose  in  native  estimation  by  their 
amenability  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same 
local  courts.  English  energy  and  restless- 
ness under  wrong,  Englishmen's  tenacity  of 
purpose  ki  pursuing  their  rights  to  the 
utmost,  will  inspire  the  Hindoos  with  far 
more  respect  and  admiration  when  they  no 
longer  see  them  armed  with  unfair  and  un- 
equal privileges.  We^  want  to  enlarge  the 
field  of  our  moral  influence  over  the  Hindoos, 
not  to  contract  it.  We  shall  do  so  most  ef- 
fectually, by  giving  up  all  the  partiality  and 
favoritism  which  hedges  us  in  with  physical 
advantages,  and  so  prevents  them  from  re- 
garding our  superiority  as  natural  and  moral, 
and  consequently  prevents  them  also  from 
aiming  at  a  similar  standard. 

There  is  a  wide  and  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  the  absurdity  of  ignoring  actual 
inferiority  of  race,  and  the  duty  of  rendering 
that  inferiority  as  light  and  transient  as  it 
may  be  by  refusing  to  condense  it  into  an 
institution.  This  legalization  and  petrifac- 
tion of  the  Hindoo  inferiority  of  mind  is 
jwhat  the  rabid  Anglo-Indian  party  wish  to 
accomplish.  They  want  to  have  their  moral 
•uperiority  both  Ivays, — in  their  own  energy 
and  rectitude  first,  and  in  legal  privilege  af- 


terwards. We  believe  that  this  is  just  the 
most  effective  measure  for  doing  away  with 
tliat  superiority  altogether.  By  fortifying 
them  in  an  insolent  and  irresponsible  posi- 
tion, it  would  sap  their  natural  justice  and 
uprightness  of  character.  By  giving  them 
the  artificial  shield  of  privilege,  it  would  de- 
prive them  of  the  respect  which  their  energy, 
on  afairfieldi  would  be  certain  to  win.  We 
must  guard  agamst  the  Oriental  vice  of  de- 
siring to  govern  by  physical  fear,  if  we  would 
inspire  the  Oriental  races  with  the  virtues  of 
the  West.  And  we  earnestly  trust  that  the 
stern  severitv  with  which  the  recent  crimes 
of  our  revolted  army  ought  to  be  punishetl, 
will  not  be  allowed  to  initiate  in  India  an  ar- 
bitrary Oriental  i)olicy  so  \'ulgar  and  short- 
stghted  as  that  for  which  some  of  the  Anglo- 
Inlian  community  are  now  savagelv  crying 
out.  Should  we  ever  establish  designedly  an 
English  caste  in  India, — in  other  words, 
should  we  ever  systematically  attempt  to 
rule  the  people  through  the  worst  part  of 
their  nature  by  adopting  that  worst  nature 
for  ourselves, — we  should  sign  the  doom  of 
our  Indian  Empire ;  and  no  manly  Enghsh- 
man  could  in  his  own  heart  wish  to  see  that 
doom  delayed. 


FRENcn  View  op  the  Manchester  Ex- 
hibition.— '*  Wo  consider  ourselves  to  be  an 
essentially  artistic  people,  almost  as  much  so  as 
the  Italians,  and  a  thousand  times  more  so  than 
tho  English ;  yet  it  never  came  into  the  head  of 
the  manufartilrcrs  of  Saint-Quentin,  of  Mul- 
hansen,  or  any  other  great  industrial  centre,  to 
organize  an  exhibition  of  paintings.  Even  let 
us  suppose  tliem  capable  of  such  a  fancy. 
Where  will  you  find  a  proprietor  of  pictures 
willing  to  lcn(^  such  for  an  exhibition  at  Saint- 
Quentin,  at  Mulhausen,  or  at  Rive  de  Gier? 
Not  one  amateur  would  consent  to  part  with  a 
•ingle  canvass.  Whether  he  is  in  tne  right  or 
the  wrong  1  do  not  stop  to  inquire ;  that  which 
is  certain  is  that  he  would  keep  his  pictures  at 
homo,  and  ho  would  show  tho  door,  with  greater 
or  less  j)()litenes3,  to  the  commissioners  who 
might  come  to  ask  him  in  the  name  of  the 
founders  of  the  exhibition.  IiLEngland,  on  the 
contrary,  every  bodv  has  lent  himself  with  the 
greatest  delight  to  the  fancy  of  Manchester.  It 
IS  known  that  England  is  one  of  the  richest 
countries   in  Europe  in  galleries  of  valuable 


paintings  ;  all  these  galleries  took  to  the  railway 
and  went  by  themselves  to  the  Crystal  Palace, 
where  places  were  prepared  for  them.  Not  a 
lord,  or  a  baronet,  or  an  esquire,  who  did  not 
make  it  an  act  of  pleasure  to  contribute  to  tho 
adornment  of  the  Manchester  Exhibition.  Never 
was  such  a  collection  of  chefs-d'oDuvre  seen. 
What  extraordinary  things  there  were  in  that 
exhibition !  First  extraordinary  thing — the  ide 
of  an  exhibition  of  paintings  originating  in  the 
head  of  the  city  of  Manchester.  Second  extra- 
ordinary thing — that  everybody  should  accept 
the  idea,  and  lend  all  'the  pictures  that  it  may 
want  to  the  town  of  Manchester.  Third  extra- 
ordinary thing — that  people  should  go  to  see 
the  exhibition.  How  many  persons  would  yon 
find  in  France  who  would  put  themselves  out  of 
the  way  to  go  and  see  an  exhibition  of  old 
paintings  at  Mulhausen  ?  Who  would  pay  a 
franc  for  admission  ?  Not  a  thousand  ;  not  five 
hundred  ;  two  or  throe  hundred,  perhaps,  at  the 
most." — French  Almanack,  quoted  Cn  Bentlty't 
MisceUany. 
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From  The  BritUh  Quarterly  Review. 

Memorials,  Scientific  and  Literary,  of  An- 
drew Crosse,  the  Electrician,  London : 
Longmans  and  Co.     1857. 

Not  far  from  the  town  of  Taunton  there 
recently  dwelt  a  man  who  would  have  been 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  enchanter  had  he  lived 
in  a  less  intelligent  age.  The  superstitious 
peasant  would  have  quickened  his  step  as  he 
passed  along  the  road,  overarched  with  sol- 
emn trees,  which  ran  not  far  from  the  man- 
sion of  the  magician;  or  if  he  had  stopped, 
it  would  have  been  to  direct  your  eye  to  the 
poles  fastened  to  the  summits  of  the  tallest 
trees,  and  to  tell  you  in  a  whisper  that  these 
were  the  wands  by  •  which  the  sorcerer 
conjured  up  storms,  or  controlled  them,  at 
pleasure.  You  would  be  informed  that  this 
wonderful  being  could  draw  fire  from  mist, 
and  extract  streams  of  sparks  from  the  drift- 
ing fog.  He  could  entice  the  lightnings 
•from  heaven,  and  put  them  into  his  phials,  or 
use  them  to  make  sport  fos  his  friends.  He 
played  with  thunderbolts  as  if  they  were 
harmless  toys,  and  handled  the  red  shafts  of 
the  tempest  as  if  he  had  forged  them  him- 
self. And  this  man  too,  it  was  said,  had 
learnt  many  secrets  of  nature,  and  could  tell 
how  she  made  her  crystals,  and  slowly  formed 
her  minerals  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth — 
nay,  it  was  rumored  that  he  could  beat  her 
at  her  own  work,  and  had  actually  fashioned 
divers  substances  the  like  of  which  had  never 
yet  been  discovered  in  the  ground.  But 
stranger  than  all,  it  was  believed  that  this 
great  enchanter  could  produce  creeping 
things  that  had  life  in  them,  by  means  of  his 
mystic  arts,  for  had  he  not  thrown  his  electri- 
cal spells  over  dead  minerals  and  poisonous 
•liquids,  and  constrained  them  to  bring  forth 
insects  which  were  perfect  in  all  their  parts, 
and  as  vigorous  as  if  they  had  been  hatched 
without  any  magical  compulsion  P 

Much  more,  too,  you  would  have  heard 
respecting  the  deeds  of  this  mighty  wizard, 
all  expressed  in  muffled  tones,  and  doubtless 
with  sundry  embellishments  such  as  the  pop- 
alar  fimcy  loves  to  employ  when  it  approaches 
the  dim  region  of  the  supernatural  But  in 
good  sooth  Andrew  Crosse — that  was  the 
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name  of  the  yagician-was  not  less  remark- 
able in  the  eyes  of  men  of  science  in  the 
nineteenth  century  than  he  would  have  been 
to  a  Somersetshire  peasant  in  the  days  of  the 
Plantagenets.    Many  a  distinguished  philos- 
opher listened  eagerly,  and  with  unfeigned 
astonishment,  to  the    accounts  of   his    re- 
searches ;  and  those  who  visited  his  mansion 
of  Thunder — for  such  it  might  be  called — 
gazed  with  surprise  on  his  gigantic  Apparatus 
for  gathering  the  electric  fluid  from  the  at- 
mosphere, and  watched  him  with  no  little 
dread  whilst  he  operated  on  the  lightnings 
which  lay  coiled  up  in  his    Ley  den   jars. 
True,  his  name  is  not  extensively  known  ex- 
cept amongst  the  followers  of   science,  for 
Crosse  was  a  modest,  unpresuming  man;  a 
diligent  student  of  nature,  who  was  more 
bent  upon  exploring  her  secrets  than   on 
blowing  the  trumpet  of  his  own  exploits. 
But  careless  as  he  was  of  public  attention 
whilst  living,  it  is  the  more  necessary  that 
justice  should  be  rendered  to  his  labors  now 
that  he  is  dead ;  and  therefore  it  is  with  no 
small  pleasure  that  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  volume,  in  which  his  widow  has  collected 
some  memorials  of  his  life  and  researches. 
Brief  and  disjointed  these  certainly  are ;  but 
the  writer  lays  claim  to  no  literary  merit  in 
the  execution  of  her  work ;  and  considering 
how  difficult  it  is  for  relatives  to  wield  the 
biographical  pen  with  discretion,  we  say  much 
when  we  say  that  she  has  produced  a  judi- 
cious and  unpretending  book. 

Andrew  Crosse  was  born  in  1784.  He 
was  the  descendant  of  a  respectable  family 
long  established  at  Fyne  Court,  in  the  manor 
of  Broomfield.  It  is  of  little  moment  to  say 
that  the  head  of  the  race  is  supposed  to  have 
come  over  with  the  Conqueror.  Whose  fore- . 
fathto  did  not,  we  should  like  to  know? 
The  quantity  of  ancestral  gentlemen  who  ac- 
companied the  Norman  marauder  appears  to- 
have  been  prodigious ;  and  if  William  could 
have  foreseen  that  he  was  founding  pedigrees 
by  the  thousand,  he  would  assuredly  have 
been  proud  of  his  genealogical  achievements. 
Young  Crosse  received  a  somewhat  rambhng 
education.  He  was  taken  to  France  for  a 
time,  and  learned  to  speak  French  fluently  as 
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a  chilli,  hut  totally  forgot  it  as  a  man.  He 
was  taught  Greek  before  he  Btudled  Latin, 
an<I  cniiM  write  in  the  language  o(  Hellas 
before  lie  coulil  even  Bcrairl  io  his  own  mother 
tongue.  Fur  a  iwriod  of  more  ihnn  nine 
fear*  lie  wax  sent  to  ge^'er's  schoi]!,  j^t  the 
T'ori.firifitrt,-wh«eEagles,t!ie'"g(ietcher"of 
Bla<kicood  Broderip,lhe naturalist,  Jenkyns,' 
Ibifter  of  Bfilliol,  end  others  ot  Bulnequent 
note,  vrtre  liiii  Bchoo  1  fella  ivs.  There,  [u  he 
aayi,  he  nna  caned,  on  en  everege,  not  less 
tliaii  three  limes  a  day  for  neven  years, 
tlioug  never  oriec  formally  flogged.  An- 
drew wiiH  nwild  laugliiiig  lad,  pasiiionately 
fond  of  e  frulio,  a»d  doubtlesH  entitled  to  a 
lilllo  Bcourgiiiff  occasionally  but  Seyer  dealt 
-out  his  1  low^  with  undiBtinguisIiing  liberality 
"Fni'.'oncr,  nlii'n  the  boy*Bs  rehenrsing  his 
Virgil,  the  jK-dngrigue  happened  to  look  at 
the  Ixiok,  and  found  that  a  large  portion  Trfis 
torn  out,  his  jiupil  bai'ing  re|>ented  Jiisleason 
day  after  day  from  memory  alone.  Instead 
of  exjircsfing  any  surprise  at  the  feat,  the 
moKier  inflicted  a  caabg,  Ihougli  the  leaves 
had  lni'Ti  removed  by  a  malicious  school- 
mnle;  and  wlieuever  his  temper  was  particu- 
larly awry,  tlic  cquitalile  Seyer  would  aak  to 
look  at  tlie  Virgil,  end  adminititer  a  dose  of 
cantignlion  iik  if  ihc  offence  were  jierfectly 
new  mid  tiiiliipiidated.  During  iIicbc  nine 
yeiirs,  loo,  Andrew  never  hoA  enough  to  ent: 
llif  niiBiii'ps  ci  impel  led  bth  ofcedon ''vile 
l^loi'k  poialoeni^'AiLd  a  conglomerate  of  fttty 
jDfuKe  which  wan  dignified  liy  the  nemo  of 
"  haxhed  mutton."  One  little  relalialpry  act 
•a  the  Jiart  of  (he  iKiy  in  worthy  of  mention, 
.b(tRiiU!.e  it  hIiovs  that  Iiin  taste  fur  niisehicf 
iiig  of  a  Keyer 


delceli'd  hii 


Ufirct 


ring  n 


■t  po«  ■ 


in  (I 


«ff  lite  inHammalile  mixture,  it  wbh  jilaeed  on 
tlie  wjn(low-^ill  of  a  room,  and  lixrkcd  up  for 
tiic  lime.  To  reeaptufc  it  *na  nliMifsibIc, 
but  it  occnrn-d  lu  the  bereaved  yinub  that  he 
migbljierlmps  fire  the  compound  by  means 
•f  a  biiiiiing-glaxa.  A  lens  was  procured i 
tlie  f-Lu  iti.s  i-hiningi  its  jflysiv(.-ii<  spivdilv 
.^onccnlr.'^led.  and  to  the  infiiiilc  ili-liglit  nf 
llio  Jail  a  brilliuni  explosion  ensued.  "  It 
».ns  Weil,"  Jiiid  he,  "that  the  house  was  not 
tti.  (Ill   lU'c ;  us  for  ine,  I  was  reckless  of  all 

always  attributed  his  scientific 
Ireu'iiM^ieii  ro  an  amusing  cause:  he  had  a 
|f>iiit  apjKtile,  and  tlui  made  bin)  tui  electri- 


cian. The  reader  will  scarcely  see  how,  for 
there  ncf  thou'^ands  of  lioys  equally  endowed 
with  ^iiAiric  tlicrg)',  who  never  ri»-e  to  emin- 
ence in  any  thing.  Tlie  eiplanaiion  how- 
ever, is  this :— the  draning-mSstpr  lived  at 
some  distance  from  Seyer's  -fstabliahmenl, 
and  not  far  firom  his  residence  there  stood  a 
tovem  where  oiuts  ..|  l.tef.  beautifully 
boiled  ,,:..;  ,  ,■  ril\  i..i-'cil,-wereexhi1>!ted 
in  the  wizidnw  in  alluriiig  array.  To  a  hoy 
wilh  a  lively  iip])etile,  who  waa  fed  on  vile 
black    ■  .    nslomerate.    and 

other]..  ■■;:ifs,  the  vision  (jf 

sueh  (l..ii'..  ■:■-•.■:.■■  (.f  orthodox  coA- 

ery,  waa  peculiurly  imiiressivc.  'But  to  taste 
them  was  bliss;  Ihnt  b1i«a  he  thoueht  lu 
might  frequently  enjoy  if  he  could  ohtaiii 
le.Tve  to  ncc-ompany  Ilia  companions  on  tltcir 
excursions  to  the  srliKt's  house.  ProfessiDg 
to  be  smitten  with  the  love  of  the  fine  arts, 
he  procured  the  requisite   permiBsion,    and 


of  si 


roast.    IVhilstthuB  eng8f.'ii|  I'l , .; 

his  eye  was  attracted  by  n  n  I!  ■'  .  of  certain 
lectures  to  be  delivered  on  Natural  Philoso- 
phy. These  he  resolved  to  attend.  The 
second  course  was  on  Kluiiricity  ;  and  aiKh 
was  the  fnwinnlion  tM»  subject  eiierdted, 
that  his  future  pursuits,  as  be  says,  were  it 
once  decided.  We  have  no  doubt  that  tlie 
liking  for  eleCtrometera  and  voltaic  batteiiM 
would  hare  Iieen  excited  by  other  meanly 
even  if  the  tavern  in  question  had  never  db- 
played  a  single  joint,  or  produced  a  single 
drop  of  g^ttw  iiut  we  cannot  deny  that  the 
rain)>niit]t|>pe1il('  of  the  yourh,  and  the  cmd 
ciihiiie  of  tbu  mistress,  contributed  to  hastea 
the  result. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  Andrew  introduced 
some  of  the  wonders  of  electricity  to  the  no- 
tice of  his  schooU'cllows.  To  one  so  full  of 
fun  the  painful  surprises  of  (be  Leydcn  phial 
must  have  o|ic[ir[l  out  ft  source  of  cxquiute 
enjoyment.  'iUf  vmn;,"  r  iad»,  as  might  be 
expected,  Wfic  lri-L>K  victimized.  A  large 
box,  without  door,  was  Ket  on  one  end  in  the 
hall,  and  at  liic  back  ll,,.,-  !,M,..-,in.d  n  nans- 

I ..■         ■  '■■■-&  ■-  .  -■.' ".!  :-^uidto 

have  ;  V  excel- 

lent, :.      ■  \    horrible  ob- 

jcel,  wilh  a  ]jitchfork  in  band,  hovered  it 
front  of  the  view,  whilst  on  one  side  there 
stood  a  figiirc  drcnsed  like  a  witch,  and  at- 
tended by  a  familiar  spirit  of  a  somewhat 
corporeal    cail.      The    patient    was    eith« 
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driven  or  enticed  to  the  spot,  and  whilst  gaz- 
ing on  the  spectacle  and  wondering  what  the 
mystery  could  mean,  the  contents  of  a  Ley- 
den  jar  were  sent  through  his  person.  Boy 
after  boy  w^thus  led  into  the  snare,  and  re- 
ceived a  hearty  shock,  to  his  own  excessive 
astonishment,  but  to  the  infinite  delight  of  his 
tormentors.  Need  we  say  that  the  leader  of 
the  revels — the  highpriest  of  the  perform- 
ance— was  Andrew  Crosse  ?  It  was  in  sport 
that  he  commenced  his  electrical  operations, 
with  nothing  but  a  broken  barometer  tube 
for  his  machine,  and  an  apothecary*8  phial  for 
his  battery;  but  before  many  years  had 
elapsed  he  was  lord  of  the  finest  apparatus 
in  the  kingdom,  and  was  ardently  engaged  in 
conducting  some  of  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
periments which  philosopher  ever,  undertook 
or  accomplished. 

The  liking  for  science  thus  developed  in 
the  youth  became  the  master  passion  of  the 
man.  Afler  studying  for  a  time  at  Oxford — 
which  he  described  as  "  a  perfect  hell  upon 
earth," — he  found  himself  in  possession  of  a 
comfortable  fortune  on  attaining  his  major- 
ity, and  established  himself  quietly  in  the 
family  nest  at  Broomfield.  There  his  days 
were  spent,  with  little  exception,  not  in  dull, 
ignoble  vegetation,  like  many  a  country 
squire,  noA  yet  in  making  orders  on  putative 
fathers,  and  passing  indignant  sentences  on 
hardened  poachers,  like  many  a  country 
magistrate,  but  a  large  portion  of  his  time 
was  devoted  to  philosophical  pursuits  which 
demanded  an  extraordinary  amount  of  pa- 
tient toil,  and  to  the  imitation  of  processes 
I  which  Nature  conducts  in  such  a  calm,  delib- 
erate way,  that  centuries  seem  to  go  for  mo- 
ments in  her  great  laboratory.  Not  that 
Mr.  Crosse's  duties  as  justice  of  the  peace, 
landed  proprietor,  or  head  of  a  family,  were 
at  all  neglected — no  man  appears  to  have 
been  more  conscious  of  his  responsibility  on 
these  points — but  his  chief  business  in  this 
world,  secularly  speaking,  was  to  cultivate 
electricitv,  and  to  draw  out  new  uses  for  its 
wonderful  powers.  And  if  ever 'mortal  suc- 
ceeded in  taming  this  fierj'  spirit,  and  com- 
pelling it  to  drudge  like  some  fettered,  but 
sleepless  familiar — if  ever,  on  the  other  hand, 
philosopher  knew  how  to  exhibit  it  in  its 
might,  forcing  it  to  display  its  strength  in 
angry,  but  measured  leaps  of  flame,  which 
burnt  or  dissipated  all  that  opposed,  Andrew 
Crosse  was  assured! v  the  man. 


In  visiting  his  seat  at  Broomfield,  the 
splendid  apparatus  he  employed  for  extractr 
ing  electricity  from  the  atmosphere  would 
first  arrest  the  attention.  Fancy  the  electric 
telegraph  of  our  railways  stretching  across  a 
forest,  with  its  posts  mounted  on  the  tops  of 
the  highest  trees,  and  the*  reader  will  be  en- 
abled to  form  some  idea  of  the  scene  in  Mr. 
Crosse's  park.  Far  overhead  ran  wires  sup^ 
ported  by  poles  which  rose  from  the  summits 
of  the  trees,  and  were  provided  with  an  in- 
sulating arrangement  to  prevent  the  disper- 
sion of  the  fluid.  The  duty  of  these  wires 
was  to  fetch  in  the  electricity  from  the  clouds 
and  the  fogs,  so  that  it  might  be  examined 
at  ease  by  the  owner  of  the  mansion.  With- 
in the  building  there  was  a  large  room  with 
an  arched  roof,  originally  intended  for  a  mu- 
sic hall,  but  now  occupied  by  voltaic  batte- 
ries, galvanic  piles,  electrical  jars,  and  other 
implements  of  philosophy.  It  was  a  place 
where  str«ng#  processes  were  in  progress, 
and  where  subtle  streams  of  fluid,  flowing  in 
silent  but  ceaseless  currents,  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  piling  up  little  mineral  fabrics,  and 
compelling  the  obedient  atoms  to  fashion 
themselves  into  exquisite  forms  of  crystal  ar- 
chitecture. But  it  was  a  place  also  where 
the  same  element  might  be  seen  in  its  pride, 
and  where  it  might  also  be  heard  in  its 
wrath  ;  for  all  those  wires  could  be  made  to 
pour  their  supplies  into  a  large  brass  conduc- 
tor, fixed  and  insulated  on  a  table  in  the  or- 
gan gallery,  and  fittingly  inscribed  with  the 
words.  Noli  me  tangere.  Not  far  from  this 
conductor  was  another  brass  ball  forming  the 
extremity  of  a  metallic  arrangement  by 
which  the  electricity  might  be  conveyed  out 
of  the  building  into  the  moist  ground  ai'ound. 
There  was  a  contrivance  too  by  which  the 
current,  when  its  strength  l)ecame  perilously 
great,  or  when  its  services  were  not  required, 
might  be  turned  ofl^  altogether,  and  dis- 
charged into  the  soil  without  entering  the 
apartment.  But  if  the  magician  wished  to 
observe  the  play  of  the  fiery  element,  it  was 
easy  to  increase  or  diminish  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  brass  knobs,  and  thus  to  reg- 
ulate the  charge  to  be  received  by  the  huge 
batter)'  employed.  Then,  if  there  were  any 
electricity  astir  in  the  atmosphere,  those  balls 
would  be  sure  to  reveal  the  fact,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  sparks  and  explosions,  augment- 
ing in  rapidity  as  the  commotion  increased, 
would  enable  the  observer  to  see  into  the 
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storm  as  it  were,  and  listen  to  its  doings  re- 
lated in  its  own  7oice. 

The  resulu  were  surprising.  With  this 
noble  searching  apparatus  Mr.  Crosse  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  an  insight  into  the  com- 
position of  a  thunder-cloud  such  as  no  one 
else  had  done  before  him.  Imagine  a  dense 
mass  of  vapor  approaching  the  electrical  ob- 
servatory on  a  sultry  summer's  day.  No 
sooner  does  its  margin  arrive  overhead  the 
exploring  wire  than  the  brass  balls  begin  to 
announce  the  commencement  of  the  firay.  A 
spark  is  seen,  a  detonation  heard,  and  these 
heralds  of  the  tempest  are  followed  by  a  se- 
ries of  mimic  flashes  and  explosions  some- 
what slowly  delivered,  for  they  may  not  per- 
haps exceed  nine  or  ten  during  the  first 
minute  of  the  convulsion.  Then  there  is  a 
pause,  but  after  a  while  the  apparatus  gives 
forth  another  set  of  sparks  and  snappings, 
equal  in  number,  equal  also  in  force  to  those 
which  have  just  been  exhibited,  but  differing 
in  this  particular — that  if  the  first  consisted 
of  negative  electricity,  the  second  will  consist 
of  tlie  contrary  description.  Another  pause 
takes  place  ;  and  then  the  sparks  begin  to 
leap  from  ball  to  ball,  but  with  greater  vigor 
and  rapidity  than  before ;  these  are  dischar- 
ges of  negative  electricity  as  at  the  outset, 
and,  when  they  have  passed,  a  similar  set  of 
positive  eruptions  invariably  ensues.  Again 
the  apparatus  becomes  silent,  but  it  is  only 
for  a  short  interval ;  a  more  numerous  and 
brilliant  succession  of  flashes  soon  announces 
that  another  zone  of  negative  vapor  is  sweep- 
ing aloft,  to  be  followed  after  a  brief  respite 
by  a  corresponding  zone  of  positive  electri- 
city. The  intervals  of  repose  now  grow 
shorter^  and  at  length  a  stream  of  fire  is  seen 
to  pour  from  one  ronductor  to  the  other, 
broken  only  by  the  change  from  one  kind  of 
fluid  to  its  oi)posite.  When  the  centre  of 
the  cloud  has  reached  the  spot,  and  the  ex- 
ploring wires  are  sucking  the  lightnings  from 
its  heart,  the  effect  is  inconceivably  fine. 
With  the  thunder  roaring  around  the  build- 
ing, the  windows  rattling  in  their  frames,  the 
rain  dashing* against  the  panes,  the  electric 
fire  bounding  madly  from  ball  to  ball,  and 
bursting  incessantly  as  if  enraged  at  the  pre- 
sumptuous mortal  who  had  dared  to  drag  it 
from  its  native  sky,  his  must  be  a  stout  heart 
who  could  witness  such  a  scene  without  some 
feeling  of  awe  or  even  of  alarm.  For  th^re 
IB  death  in  every  discharge,  if  those  conduo- 
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tors  were  rashly  approached,  and  thousands 
of  Richmans  might  perish  in  the  emptying 
of  a  single  cloud.  But  as  the  excited  vapors 
roll  on,  the  explosions  begin  to  slacken  in 
number,  and  a  series  of  twin  eruptionB,  alter- 
nating with  periods  of  repose,  shows  that  the 
latter  half  of  the  cloud  corresponds  in  its 
electrical  arrangements  with  the  former. 
Finally,  the  languid  spark,  and  lazy  snap  an- 
nounce that  the  hurly-burly  is  nearly  done, 
or  that  the  storm  is  travelling  with  the  rem- 
nant of  its  wrath  to  some  neighboring  local- 
ity. 

Thus  were  the  thunder-clouda  dissected. 
Mr.  Crosse  was  the  first  who  traced  and  de- 
fined the  skeletons  of  these  ^aerial  roTen. 
To  him  they  were  no  longer  like  whales,  or 
weasels,  or  camels,  or  anything  a  Polonins 
migbt  imagine ;  but  they  were  masses,  haTxng 
a  settled  electrical  structure,  i^omplex  indeed, 
but  as  regular  and  harmonious  as  the  belts  of 
the  rainbow.    Formerly  it  was  supposed  that 
an  excited  cloud  consisted  of  vapor  similarly 
and  equally  charged  throughout  its  mass. 
But  now  it  appeared  that  there  was  an  elec- 
trical nucleus  impregnated  with  one  species 
of  fiuid,  round  which  ran  zones  of  Taper  ar- 
ranged in  pairs,  each  pair  exhibiting  positife 
and  negative  action  in  turn,  and  alternatlqg 
with  what  seemed  to  be  rings  of  repose. 
Further,  it  was  manifest  that  the  strength  of 
the  cloud  lay  in  its  centre,  for  the  fury  of  the 
discharges    gradually    increased    as    it    a]>> 
proached,  and    diminished    as    it    receded. 
This  circumstance  was  not  at  all  in  keeping 
with  what  was  known  respecting  the  disper- 
sion of  the  fiuid  on  insulating  plates  or  globes 
made  of  a  conducting  materiaL    There,  the 
electricity  is  most  abundant  at  the  rim  or 
superficies  of  the  body :  indeed,  in   a  solid 
sphere  it  disposes  itself  as  a  thin  shell  or  a^• 
mosphere  on  the  exterior,  leaving  the  inner 
parts  perfectly  unexcited.    But  here,  in  the 
cloud,  the  conditions  appear  to  be  reversed, 
and  the  fluid  augments  in  power  from  the 
circumference  to  the  centre. 

How  explain  this  unexpected  fact?  Mr. 
Crosse  made  it  the  topic  of  frequent  consid- 
eration. None  of  the  solutions  he  could  de- 
vise seemed  to  afford  him  much  satisfSeustion 
until  one  day,  whilst  shaving,  the  puzzled 
philosopher  cried  out,  Eureka  !  and  darted 
into  his  electrical  hall  with  the  lather  still  or* 
namenting  his  chin.  He  proceeded  to  try 
some  experiments— -for  theory  was  nothii^ 
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with  him  until  embakned  in  facts — and 
speedily  convinced  himself  that  his  surmises 
were  correct. 

The  shaying  discovery  was  this.  A  cloud 
is  not  a  soKd  conducting  mass,  but  a  congre- 
gation of  vesicles  separated  from  each  other 
by  little  intervals.  The  watery  globules,  if 
closely  packed  together,  would  convey  the 
electricity  from  one  part  to  another  with  the 
greatest  facility,  but  being  estranged  by  the 
action  of  caloric,  the  fluid  can  only  be  propa- 
gated to  a  small  distance  by  direct  commu- 
nication. Induction,  however,  commences 
where  transmission  ceases.  Hence,  if  we 
suppose  electricity  to  be  developed  in  any 
particular  spot  in  such  a  medium,  it  will 
spread  itself  circularly  as  far  as  its  energy 
will  enable  it  to  push  through  the  inter- 
spaces between  the  surrounding  vesicle 
Then  it  will  begin  to  act  inductively  through 
the  air,  calling  up  the  opposite  kind  of  fluid 
in  a  ring  or  zone  of  watery  particles,  which 
ring  or  zone  will  be  concentnc  with  the  ex- 
dted  nucleus.  This,  in  its  turn,  necessitates 
the  formation  of  another  belt  charged  with 
the  contrary  species  of  electricity,  and  thus 
the  whole  cloud  is  mapped  out  into  a  series 
of  electrical  rings,  arranged  in  pairs,  with 
barren  intervals,  and  a  central  mass,  which  is 
the  metropolis  of  the  storm.  If  the  distri- 
bution of  the  fluids  could  be  rendered  visi- 
ble, and  their  presence  denoted  by  diflerent 
colors  vying  with  those  of  the  rainbow  in 
brilliancy — the  interspaces  being  left  in  their 
natural  condition — what  an  impressive  spec- 
tacle such  a  cloud  would  present  as  it  rose 
above  the  horizon,  mounted  to  the  zenith,  and 
then  spread  its  huge  folds  over  the  heavens, 
like  some  monster  serpent — say  the  Old  Ser- 
pent of  Sin  let  loose  from  his  invisibility, 
and  coming  in  horrible  magnificence  to  crush 
the  world  in  his  embrace.  In  the  absence, 
however,  of  these  pictorial  aids,  some  of 
Professor  Faraday's  experiments  afibrd  a 
species  of  illustration  which  may  assist  the 
reader's  conception  of  the  case.  If  a  num- 
ber of  small  pails  or  vessels  are  arranged 
within  each  other — all  being  insulated  by  the 
interposition <  of  sheets  of  shell-lac  or  some 
bther  nonconducting  substance — and  if  a  ball 
charged  with  electricity  be  suspended  within 
the  innermost  vessel,  its  inductive  efiects 
upon  the  whol/s  set  will  express  in  some  de- 
gree the  action  of  the  storm-nucleus  upon 
tho  remainder  of  the  vaporous  mass. 
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Nor  is  the  interest  of  such  a  many-zoned 
cloud*  at  all  lessened  by  the  fact  that  it  pro- 
duces a  corresponding  disturbance  and  a 
corresponding  distribution  of  the  electricity 
in  the  earth  beneath.  Point  for  point,  ring 
for  ring,  and  nucleus  for  nucleus,  it  calls  up 
an  answering  tide  of  fluid  in  the  ground  by 
virtue  of  its  inductive  powers,  the  only  difleiw 
ence  being  that  the  positive  parts  of  the 
vapor  above  are  represented  by  negative  be- 
low, and  viceversd.  Thus,  whilst  a -storm  is 
raging,  we  are  helplessly  stationed  between 
two  excited  masses,  and  if  we  were  relative!) 
as  light  as  the  paper  figures  or  pith  baiiS 
which  frolicsome  young  electricians  delight 
to  see  dancing  between  two  metallic  plates^ 
we  might  almost  expect  to  be  turned  into 
moveable  conducto'rsj  and  kept  mounting 
and'  descending  until  the  troubled  equilil^ 
rium  was  restored.  Thus,  too,  whilst  the 
storm-cloud  courses  through  the  atmosphere, 
its  electrical  rival  is  travelling  along  the 
surface  with  equal  rapidity,  as  if  it  were  but 
the  shadow  of  the  tempest  above ;  and  noir 
and  then  the  vivid  flashes,  darting  from  one 
nucleus  to  the  other,  or  from  one  zone  in 
the  sky  to  another  in  the  earth,  seem  like 
the  shots  which  armies  moving  by  parallel 
paths  sometimes  exchange  in  their  wrath  or 
in  their  wantonness. 

It  does  not,  however,  require  a  professed 
thunder-storm  to  produce  stupendous  elec- 
trical displays.  Mr.  .Crosse's  apparatus  en- 
abled him  to  read  the  secrets  of  a  November 
mist,  and  those  who  have '  frequently  pushed 
their  way  through  these  cold,  raw,  dreary 
phenomena  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how 
often  they  may  have  been  sheeted  in  fire, 
and  how  cahnly  they  have  passed  through  a 
furnace  more  deadly  than  Nebuchadnezzar's, 
but  without  a  hair  of  their  heads  being 
singed  in  the  flames.  One  day,  during  that 
dismal  month  which  Hood  *  celebrates  in  a 
series  of  No-es,  the  philosopher  was  seated 
in  his  hall  of  thunder  bolts  whilst  a  thick, 
driving  fog  was  darkening  the  air.  For 
some  time  no  symptoms  of  excitement  were 
manifested  by  the  exploring  mnrhine :  the 
insulators  were  dripping  with  wet,  and  conse- 
quently carried  off  all  the  electricity  the 
wires  received.  But  suddenly  a  smart  deton- 
ation was  heard  between    the  two    balls; 

•  *  It  is  scarcely  neceisary  to  remark  that  in 
speaking  cf  this  adivtmeDt  into  tones,  it  is  not 
tn^  vapor,  but  the  electricity  that  is  meant. 
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others  shortly  followed,  and  then  the  explo- 
sions succeeded  each  other  so  swiftly  that 
the  ear  could  detect  nothing  but  a  continu- 
ous crash.  This  was  interrupted  by  the 
transition  to  the  opposite  kind  of  electricity, 
after  which  a  similar  torrent  of  fluid  was 
poured  from  one  conductor  to  the  other. 
So  vivid  was  the  rush  of  fire  that  the  eye 
could  not  bear  to  survey  it  for  any  length  of 
time.  To  have  touched  one  of  those  balls 
whilst  the  liquid  lightning  was  gushing  forth 
with  such  fury  would  have  been  instant 
death.  For  upwards  of  five  hours  this  splen- 
did byt  appalling  spectacle  continued  with- 
out any  intermission  except  when  the  posi- 
tive fluid  was  exchanged  for  the  negative. 
"  Had  it  not  been  for  my  exploring  wire," 
says  Mr.  Crosse,  "  I  should  not  have  had 
the  slightest  idea  of  such  an  electrical  accu- 
mulation in  the  atmosphere  ....  the  stream 
of  fluid  far  exceeded  any  thing  I  ever  wit- 
nessed, except  during  a  thunder-storm. 
Had  the  insulators  been  dr)',  what  would 
have  been  the  effect  ?  In  every  acre  of  fog 
there  was  enough  of  accumulated  electricity 
to  have  destroyed  every  animal  within  that 
acre."  Who  could  have  supposed  that  a 
simple  mist  contained  such  potent  lightnings 
ready  to  be  issued  whenever  the  word  of 
command  was  given,  and  yet  so  masked  and 
sheathed  that  but  for  the  tell-tale  apparatus 
you  would  as  soon  have  imagined  the  gentle 
dews  to  be  saturated  with  fire  ?  This,  how- 
ever, is  no  solitary  exemplification  of  the 
skill  with  which  the  Great  Forces  of  Nature 
are  curbed  and  muffled  when  their  activities 
would  be  injurious  to  man.  The  sea  consists 
of  two  gases,  which,  if  released  from  their 
combination,  would  produce  the  intensest 
flame  and  burn  up  every  combustible  thing 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  atmos- 
phere is  formed  of  elements  which  might 
easily  be  transformed  into  compounds  capa- 
ble of  poisoning,  maddening,  or  suffocating 
every  creature  that  breathes.  The  clouds, 
which  now  discharge  their  contents  in  such 
harmless  drops,  might  pour  out  their  bur- 
dens in  a  deluge  as  if  some  huge  reservoir 
had  burst  in  the  sky,  and  crush  everj'  object 
that  lay  beneath.  The  winds  might  some- 
times be  expected  to  break  loose,  and,  for- 
getting their  prescribed  pace,  would  gallop 
round  the  globe,  tearing  up  our  towns  by 
the  roots  and  driving  men  and  Hrees  before 
them  like  dust  in  a  gale.    The  ties  of  chem- 


ifcal  affinity  might  relax,  or  the  cohesnre 
forces  might  occasionally  fail,  and  then  /the 
earth  would  crumble  into  a  heap  of  sand. 
The  internal  fires  of  the  earth  might  mas- 
ter the  resistance  of  the  external  shell,  and 
shatter  the  surface  at  a  stroke ;  or,  collapsing 
in  their  fury,  the  ceiling  of  the  gulf  might 
give  way  and  whole  kingdoms  go  down  into 
the  burning  abyss.  Half  an  hour's  slumber 
on  the  part  of  the  Almighty  would  li))erate 
all  these  great  powers  from  their  present  re- 
straints, and  in  that  half  hour  the  world 
would  be  reduced  to  a  wreck.  But  He  who 
holds  the  winds  in  His  fists,  hides  His  thun- 
derbolts in  the  drifting  vapor  and  chills  the 
very  lightnings  so  that  men  walk  unscathed 
through  the  deadliest  magazine  of  mist. 

The  electrical  battery,  through-  whose 
agency  Mr.  Crosse  was  enabled  to  observe 
these  striking  phenomena,  consisted  of  fifty 
jars  with  a  coated  surface  of  seventy-three 
square  feet.  Though  it  required  u]) wards  of 
two  hundred  turns  of  the  wheel  of  a  ma- 
chine with  a  twenty-inch  cylinder  to  charge 
it  artificially,  those  half  hundred  phials  could 
have  been  filled  to  their  tinfoil  brims  in,  an 
instant  during  a  storm,  and  recharged  as 
fast  as  emptied.  To  prevent  the  shattering 
of  the  glass,  however,  he  adjusted  his  con- 
ductors in  such  a  way  that  the  battery  should 
not  be  strained  to  the  top  of  its  capacity  on 
such  temi)estuous  occasions.  Its  reports  were 
like  those  of  a  small  cannon.  Over  this  ap- 
paratus the  philosopher's  various  contriv- 
ances gave  him  perfect  command.  Whilst 
sitting  calmly  at  his  table,  says  Dr.  Noad,  he 
could  watch  the  movements  of  the  wonderful 
fluid,  "directing  it  at  his  will,  and  with  a 
single  motion  of  his  hand  banishing  it  in- 
stantaneously from  his  presence.''  Need  we 
be  surprised  if  less  scientific  individuals  con- 
ceived very  grotesque  ideas  of  the  hero  of 
these  magnificent  manipulations?  Many 
were  ready  to  believe  in  earnest  what  a 
learned  professor  observed  in  jest — that  the 
lord  of  Fyne  Court  had  brought  into  hit 
house  streams  of  lightning  as  large  as  the 
mast  of  a  ship!  Some  thought  him  wicked: 
was  it  not  impious,  said  a  solemn  old  gentle- 
man, when  visiting  his  mansion,  "  to  bottle 
the  lightning?"  "Let  me  answer  your 
question  by  asking  another,"  replied  Mr. 
Crosse,  laughing.  "  Don't  you  think,  sir,  it 
might  be  considered  rather  impious  to  bot- 
tle the  rain  water?"    And  some   thought 
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him  positively  demoniacal.  "That's  Crosse 
of  Broomfield,"  said  an  angry  farmer  at  a 
meeting  where  the  politics  of  the  philoso- 
pher had  given  offence  to  the  agricultural 
mind, — "  Crosse,  the  thunder  and  lightning 
man  ;  you  can't  go  near  his  cursed  house  at 
night  without  danger  of  your  life:  them  as 
have  been  there  have  seen  devils,  all  sur- 
rounded by  lightning,  dancing  on  the  wires 
that  he  has  put  up  round  his  grounds.** 

But  Mr.  Crosse  did  not  confine  his  atten- 
tion to  the  grander  phenomena  in  which 
electricity  displays  its  powers :  he  was  famous 
for  the  use  he  made  of  his  favorite  fluid  in 
the  quiet  and  protracted  processes  of  crystal- 
lization. In  this  field  of  discovery,  although 
slightly  preceded  in  some  respects  by  Bec- 
querel,  he  was  entitled  to  the  merit  of  a  great 
and  independent  discoverer.  Mien  had  doubt- 
less grown  much  wiser  than  they  were  in  the 
days  of  Pliny  when  it  was  believed  that  trans- 
parent crystals  consisted  of  snow  or  ice  des- 
perately hardened — crystallus  fit  gelu  vehe- 
ment ins  concreto ;  but  some  of  the  wisest 
would  have  laughed  as  much  at  the  English- 
man as  at  the  Roman,  had  our  philosopher 
asserted  fifty  years  ago  that  he  hoped  to  pro- 
duce the  most  regular  and  beautiful  crystalline 
forms  by  means  of  a  simple  voltaic  current. 
His  thoughts  were  first  turned  to  this  subject 
about  the  year  1807.  There  is  a  cleft  in  a 
limestone  rock  near  Broomfield,  called  the 
Hohvell  Cavern,  where  the  walls  and  ceiling 
are  covered  with  a  beautiful  mineral  vegeta- 
tion of  arragonite — a^ 

"  broider'd  veil 
Which  nature  in  fantastic  freak  has  thrown 
In  snow-like  moss  upon  the  rugpcd  stone, 
From  which  a  host  of  vivid  beauties  rise 
In  unimapn'd  forms  to  lure  the  eyes."  * 

The  philosopher  could  not  help  inquiring 
by  what  process  these  elegant  figures  had 
been  |)roduced.  They  could  hardly  be  ascribed 
to  the  chance  dropping  of  water  freighted 
with  carbonate  of  lime.  There  must  be  some 
attractive  forces  employed  to  discipline  the 
particles,  and  arrange  them  in  true  crystalline 
array.  It  was  natural  that  an  electrician 
should  think  there  was  nothing  like  electri- 
city. Mr.  Crosse  did  think  so,  and  straight- 
way proceeded  to  put  the  idea  to  the  test  of 
experiment.  Having  carried  off  some  of  the 
Holwell  water,  he  poured  a  quantity  into  a 
tumbler,  and  exposed  it  to  the  action  of  a 

♦Trorn  a  i»oein,  entitled  "  J/y  Native  HiU$,'*  by 
Mr.  Crosse. 


voltaic  battery.  For  nine  days  the  operation 
was  continued,  but  without  the  slightest  ])er- 
ceptible  result.  He  was  about  to  break  up 
the  arrangement,  when  the  arrival  of  some 
friends  compelled  him  to  defer  the  step  for  a 
few  hours  longer.  That  delay  gave  the  bat- 
tery sufficient  time  to  establish  its  character. 
Visiting  the  apparatus  on  the  tenth  day  the 
delighted  electrician  perceived,  on  examining- 
the  negative  wire  with  the  aid  of  a  lens,  that 
it  was  speckled  with  cr)'stal8  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  At  the  expiration  of  three  weeks  the 
whole  of  this  salt  had  been  extracted  fiiom  the 
liquid  and  deposited  at  the  same  pole.  T^ere 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  voltaic  current 
had  drawn  out  the  carbonate  of  lime,  for  all 
the  particles  had  eschewed  the  positive  in 
order  to  patronize  the  negative  wire,  and  on 
applying  a  proper  test  to  the  watei*  no  further 
traces  of  calcareous  matter  could  be  detected. 
Who  would  not  have  rejoiced  like  Mr.  Crosse 
on  obtaining  such  a  glimpse  into  the  laws  by 
which  Nature  formed  her  minerals,  and  who 
would  not  have  indulged  in  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions resjjccting- the  production  of  many  valu- 
able substances  now  that  a  key  to  the  process 
of  crystallization  had  been  found? 

Once  launched  upon  the  right  course  of  in- 
quiry the  philosopher  prosecuted  his  re- 
searches with  singular  shrewdness  and  suc- 
cess. To  imitate  Nature  closely  was  the 
great  principle  which  ruled  his  o])eralions. 
He  knew,  for  instance,  that  minerals  were 
produced  in  the  ground,  and  that  caverns 
were  the  nurseries  of  stalactites,  and  therefore 
inferred  that  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
crystals  should  be  conducted  without  accesa 
of  light.  Acting  upon  this  conclusion  he 
contrived  to  cover  a  copper  wire,  immersed 
in  lime  water,  with  brilliant  crvstals  of  car- 
bonate  of  lime  jn  six  days  wheu  the  experi- 
ment was  tried  in  the  dark,  whereas  ten 
days  were  required  when  it  was  ])erformed  in 
open  c'liy.  Indeed,  when  the  crystals,  honi 
of  the  night,  were  afterwards  ex])osed,  ihey 
"  entirely  disappeared  in  the  course  of  about 
six  weeks,"  as  if  long  concealment  in  the  ob- 
scurities of  the  earth  were  essential  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  finer  mineral  forms,  just 
as  solitude  is  often  essential  to  the  ripening 
of  a  genius  which  might  languish  if  prema- 
turely pushed  into  public  note. 

By  thus  scrutinizing  the  conditions  under 
which  nature  worked,  Crosse  endeavored  to 
approximate  as  far  as  possible  to  her  pre- 
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cesses  and — vre  need  not  scruple  to  say  it — to 
her  perfections.  From  his  voltaic  forge  came 
specimens  of  quartz  capable  of  scratching 
glass,  arragonite,  chalcedony,  carbonates  of 
strontia,  barytes, lead, and  copper;  sulphurets 
of  lead,  iron,  copper,  silver,  and  antimony ; 
with  many  other  compounds  equally  interest- 
ing in  their  character.  "  I  have  produced,** 
said  he,  "about  two  hundred  varieties  of 
minerals,  exactly  resembling  in  all  respects 
similar  ones  found  in  nature  as  well  as  some 
others  never  before  discovered  in  nature  or 
formed  by  art.**  Only  think  of  that !  Going 
beyond  nature  herself  in  the  elaboration  of 
mineral  shapes !  "  A  specimen  which  I  have 
made  of  a  subsulphate  of  copper  is  an  instance 
of  this.**  And  again — "  I  have  also  formed 
an  entirely  new  mineral  in  brilliant  octohedral 
crystals  now  forming  upon  a  coil  of  platinum 
wire.  These  crystals  are  composed  of  oxygen, 
silver,  and  copper,  and  such  are  not  known 
in  nature."  Nay,  the  philosopher  grew  more 
audacious  in  his  expectations,  and  ventured 
to  express  a  belief  that  the  day  would  come 
when  diamonds  would  be  fashioned  by  voltaic 
art,  and  when,  in  feet,  every  species  of  min- 
eral would  be  brought  within  the  reach  of 
human  skill.  And  yet  this  same  individual, 
with  his  large  anticipations,  was  so  simple  in 
his  experiments  that,  to  use  the  language  of 
Dr.  Buckland,  he  made  some  of  his  **  great 
discoveries  in  crystallization  by  the  use  of  a 
brick  with  a  hole  in  it  immersed  in  a  pail  of 
water." 

Still  more  surprising  rumors,  however, 
were  soon  afloat  respecting  the  doings  of  the 
Somersetshire  magician.  Not  long  after  the 
public  announcement  of  his  researches  in  regard 
to  mineral  formations,  it  began  to  be  whispered 
that  he  had  actually  produced  strange  insects 
by  means  of  the  potent  fluid  brewed  in  his 
batteries.  The  truth  was  this.  Mr.  Crosse 
had  contrived  a  little  apparatus  for  the  depo- 
sition of  crystals  of  silica  on  a  lump  of  stone, 
through  the  agency  of  a  voltaic  trough.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  fortnight  he  observed  a  few 
small  whitish  specks  on  the  surface  of  the 
electrified  stone.  On  the  eighteenth  day 
those  specks  had  expanded,  and  from  the 
surface  of  each  seven  or  eight  filaments  were 
thrown  out,  but  without  exciting  any  surprise 
on  the  part  of  the  observer,  for  embrj'o 
minerals  exhibited  similar  phases  in  their 
passage  to  the  crystallized  state.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  iwelling  ipeckf  auumed  the  aspect 
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of  insects  standing  erect  on  the  brisUet 
which  formed  their  tails,  and  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  Mr.  Crosse  distinctly  saw  thein 
move  their  legs.  Imagine  the  surprise  of  an 
experimenter  who  had  come  looking  for  t 
simple  mineral,  but  had  found — life !  There 
could  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter.  The 
creatures  were  no  mocking  simulacra — mere 
insect  apparitions — ^for  in  a  few  dajre  thej 
detached  -  themselves  from  the  stone  and  b^ 
gan  to  roam  about  like  other  independent 
animals.  Loathsome  things  they  certainly 
were,  for  they  belonged  apparently  to  the 
genus  acartiSf  which  is  famous  for  its  ngli* 
ness,  and  which  numbers  some  of  the  most 
nauseous  parasites  in  creation  in  its  rankt. 
But  they  continued  to  increase,  and  in  the 
cqurse  of  not  many  weeks  at  least  a  hundred 
were  charmed  into  life.  How,  was  the  qne^ 
tion  ?  To  this  Mr.  Crosse  attempted  to  give 
no  decisive  answer.  '*  I  have  never  ventured 
an  opinion,"  said  he,  many  years  afterward^ 
on  Uie  cause  of  their  birth,  and  for  a  Texy 
good  reason — "I  am  unable  to  form  one. 
The  simplest  solution  of  the  problem  which 
occurred  to  me  was,  that  they  rose  firom  ovb 
deposited  by  insects  floating  in  the  atmoe* 
phere,  and  hatched  by  electric  action.  Still 
I  could' not  imagine  that  an  ovum  conld  ehool 
out  filaments,  or  that  these  filaments  could 
become  bristles ;  and  moreover  I  could  not 
detect,  on  the  closest  examination,  the  remaint 
of  a  shell.  Again,  we  have  no  right  to  assume 
that  electric  action  is  necessary  to  vitality 
until  such  fact  shall  have  been  most  distinct^ 
proved.  I  next  imagined,  as  others  haTe 
done,  that  they  might  have  originated  from 
the  water,  and  consequently  made  a  oloee 
examination  of  numbers  of  vessels  filled  with 
the  same  fluid :  in  none  of  these  could  I  per* 
ceive  a  trace  of  an  insect,  nor  could  I  see  any 
in  any  other  part  of  the  room." 

The  experiments  were  repeated  in  various 
ways,  and  with  numerous  precautions  to  preT>  > 
ent  the  introduction  of  extraneous  matter. 
Still  the  insects  appeared.  They  were  devel- 
oped under  circumstances  which  seemed  to 
be  totallv  adverse  to  the  manifestation  of 
animal  life.  They  grew  up  beneath  the  sup- 
fece  of  liquids  in  which  they  could  not  after- 
wards exist.  They  did  so  in  fluids  which 
were  caustic  or  absolutely  poisonous.  They 
were  extracted  apparently  from  materials 
which  had  been  fiued  in  a  heat  exceeding 
that  of  melted  iron,  and  from  solutions  poured 
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whilst  boiling  into  the  apparatus.  They  were 
engendered  under  an  atmosphere  impregna- 
ted with  chlorine,  or  charged  with  muriatic 
acid  gas.  Similar  experiments,  too,  were 
afterwards  undertaken  by  Mr.  Weekes  of 
Sandwich,  who  was  still  more  solicitous,  if 
possible,  to  exclude  all  foreign  elements  of 
Titality,  but  the  acari  laughed  at  his  pains, 
and  after  a  lapse  of  twelve  or  eighteen 
months  invariably  presented  their  unhand- 
8ome  forms  for  his  inspection. 

What  could  be  said  ?  It  seemed  obvious 
that  electricity  exercised  some  peculiar  influ- 
ence in  the  development  of  these  uncouth 
little  creatures.  But  in  what  way  and  to 
what  extent  ?  There  were  persons  who  did 
not  scruple  to  conclude  that  the  insects  were 
really  originated  by  voltaic  power,  and  that 
this  marvellous  agent  could,  under  certain 

'  circumstances,  inspire  dead  matter  with  the 
principle  of  life,  and  mould  it  into  breaching, 
moving  forms.  There  were  others  who  re- 
solved the  phenomenon  into  some  lusus  nor 
turcBt  in  which  the  observer  was  misled  by 
the  mimicry  of  vitalized  acts,  just  as  the  ope- 
rators on  the  dead  body  of  a  criminal  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  believing  that  the  gal- 
Tanic  convulsions  of  their  patient  indicated 
the  return  of  the  spirit  to  its  forsaken  taber- 
nacle. Philosophers  and  men  of  science 
were  puzzled  by  the  intelligence,  which  flew 

*  over  Europe  like  wildfire.  Southey,  whom 
the  electrician  met  on  the  Quantock  Hills 
icon  after  the  discovery,  was  staggered  by 
the  account  he  received,  and  exclaimed, 
**  Well,  I  am  the  first  traveller  who  has  ever 
been  stopped  by  so  extraordinary  an  an- 
nouncement." But  the  bigots,  the  men  of 
starched  souls — they  whose  judgments  were 
strangled  by  a  thousand  prejudices,  and  who 
looked  at  all  science  through  the  smoked 
glass  of  their  own  oooceit— were  furious  at 
the  father  of  electrical  acari.  Mr.  Crosse 
was  arraigned  as  if  it  were  wicked  to  send  a 
voltaic  current  through  a  silicious  fluid. '  He 
dealt  with  unhallowed  .apparatus,  and  was 
always  trying  profane  experiments.  He 
must  be  an  atheist  He  was  an  atheist  He 
pretended  to  create  insects.  Such  a  man 
ought  to  be  suppressed.  Who  knew  but 
that  if  he  professed  to  make  mites  he  might 
also  attempt  to  produce  butterflies,  sparrows, 
cats,  spaniels— animals  of  all  descriptions — 
by  the  same  unlawful  means  P  Nay,  should 
we  ilot  hear  some  day  of  hopes  being  enter- 
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tained  that  little  boys  would  ultimately  ap- 
pear at  the  positive,  and  little  girls  at  the 
negative,  poles  of  his  diabolical  batteries? 
One  worthy  individual  took  the  trouble  to 
write  to  the  impious  philosopher  denouncing 
him  as  a  "  disturber  of  the  peace  of  families," 
and  a  "  reviler  of  our  holy  religion."  **  I  have 
met  with  so  much  virulence  and  abuse,  so 
much  calumny  and  misrepresentation,  in 
consequence  of  these  experiments," remarked 
Mr.  Crosse,  **  that  it  seems  in  this  nineteenth 
century  as  if  it  were  a  crime  to  have  made 
them."  And  painful  as  it  is  to  think  that  in 
such  an  enlightened  age  as  purs  it  should  be 
necessary  for  a  scientific  explorer  to  parry 
the  strokes  of  such  vulgar  spirits,  it  is  nev- 
ertheless true  that  this  excellent  man  had  to 
declare,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public 
that  he  was  neither  an  **  atheist  nor  a  mate- 
rialist, nor  a  self-imagined  creator,  but  a 
humble  and  lowly  reverencer  of  that  Great 
Being  of  whose  laws  his  accusers  seemed  to 
have  lost  sight" 

After  all  there  was  no  real  foundation  fbr 
this  abuse.  That  the  ova  of  the  insects  were 
derived  firom  the  atmosphere,  or  conveyed 
into  the  apparatus  by  some  natural  means, 
whatever  fostering  influences  the  electric  fluid 
might  be  supposed  to  exert,  was  a  point 
which  Mr.  Crosse  did  not  positively  dispute. 
He  did  not  know  how  to  reconcile  that  view 
with  the  precautions  he  had  used,  but  the 
idea  of  an  electrical  creation  was  one  which, 
such  a  man  could  never  have  entertained. 
It  is  enough,  however,  to  say  that  the  more 
recent  experiments  of  Professor  Schulze,  of 
which  the  biographer  is  not  probably  aware, 
have  shewn  that  where  more  stringent  mea- 
sures are  taken  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  animal  germs,  the  acari  Crossii  are  not 
produced. 

These  were,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable 
investigations  in  which  Mr.  Crosse  engaged. 
He  was  a  man,  however,  who  carried  on  so 
large  an  electrical  business  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  describe  his  proceedings  ade- 
quately, even  if  ampler  details  existed.  Un- 
fortunately, the  philosopher  wrote  little,  for 
his  memory  was  so  tenacious  that  he  could 
recall  all  his  experiments,  and  therefore  sel- 
dom committed  the  particulars  to  paper. 
Amongst  his  numerous  projects  may  be 
mentioned  his  attempts  to  employ  electricity 
in  the  extraction  of  metals  from  their  ores, 
not  by  operating  upon  them  in  a  melted  con> 
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dition,  as  Mr.  Napier's  processes  required,  but 
through  tlie  medium  of  chemical  action.  He 
tried  raw  gold — gold  in  its  tiative  condition 
— and  found  that  hy  connecting  the  mercury 
used  for  amalgamating  the  precious  metal 
with  the  negative  jmle,  and  keeping  up  a 
gentle  stream  of  the  voltaic  fluid  for  some 
hours,  the  work  of  separation  was  greatly  fa- 
cilitated. He  tried  copper  also,  and  having 
devised  an  elegant  and  ingenious  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  metal  was  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  acid,  and  then  transferred  to  the 
negative  j)ole  In  a  disintegrated  state,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtniiung  it  in  a  perfectly  pure 
condition.  The  results,  indeed,  were  so  de-' 
cisive  that  the  only  question  appeared  to  be 
whether  the  expense  of  the  battery  would 
admit  of  its  employment  for  such  a  pur- 
pose at  large.  That  was  always  the  difficulty 
with  Crosse.  Could  he  have  invented  a  bat- 
terj  combining  cheapness  and  power  with 
durability,  "  he  might  say  with  Archimedes, 
that  be  could  move?  the  world." 

At  another  time  he  was  engaged  in  inqui- 
ries respecting  the  influence  of  electricity  on 
vegetation.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  the 
most  equivocal  results  have  been  obtained, 
one  set  of  experiments  contradicting  another 
when  brought  into  the  court  of  science,  just 
as  witnesses  are  accustomed  to  do  when 
brought  into  a  court  of  justice.  In  some 
cases,  however,  Mr.  Crosse  a])peared  to  elicit 
very  striking  conclusions.  When  potatoes 
were  operated  u])on  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
how  far  electricity  was  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  their  pecuhir  disease,  it  was 
found  that  a  spt'cimen  planted  in  negatively 
electrified  earth  contracted  the  distemper, 
emitted  a  putrid  smell,  and  was  beset  by  the 
insects  which  are  characteristic  of  the  com- 
plaint. The  positive  potato  escaped  all  these 
afflictions,  but  when  removed,  from  the  earth 
it  proved  to  be  destitute  of  stem  and  root, 
and  looked  hke  a  shrivelled  apple.  So  far  as 
his  observations  extended,  Mr.  Crosse  inferred 
that  negative  electricity  was  hurtful  to  all 
vegetation  excei)t  that  of  the  fungi,  but  that 
the  positive  fluid,  on  the  contrary,  was  favor- 
able to  the  interests  of  plants,  probably  be- 
cause it  attracted  from  the  soil  such  particles 
as  were  nutritious,  or  repelled  such  as  were 
unsuitable. 

Then,  too,  Mr.  Crosse  applied  himself  to 
plans  for .  purifying  liquids  by  electrical 
means.    He  contrived  an  apparatus  for  con- ' 


verting  sea  water  into  fresh.  A  coujdeof 
metallic  cylinders,  placed  in  ))orous  earthen- 
ware tubes,  and  duly  connected  !»y  a  copper 
riband,  where  plunged  into  n  cosk  of  hrint 
(once  distilled),  and  rendered  it  perfectly 
good  and  potable  in  the  course  of  a  nngk 
night.  The  liquid,  thus  rectifiod.  was  kept 
in  an  open  cask  for  fourteen  nioTulis.  and  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  was  as  sweet  u 
at  first.  He  also  tried  many  eKjicriments  oo 
the  antiseptic  properties  of  the  electric  fluid. 
Water  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  cm^ 
rent  of  a  battery  was  found  not  only  to  pre- 
serve many  substances,  liable  to  dc^compofr 
tion,  but  it  restored  putrid  ))iece8  of  meat  to 
a  sweet  and  inodorous  condition  : — 

**  Milk  has  also  been  kept  f%weet  for  thret 
weeks  in  the  middle  of  summer  J>y  the  a^ 
Hcation  of  electricity.  On  one  occasion  ]£. 
Crosse  kept  a  pair  of  soles  under  the  electae 
action  for  three  months,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  they  were  sent  to  a  friend  who« 
domestics  knew  nothing  of  the  ex])erimenL 
Before  the  cook  dressed  them,  her  master 
asked  her  whether  she  thought  they  wen 
fresh,  as  he  had  some  doul)ts.  She  repUed 
that  she  was  sure  they  were  fretdi ;  indeed 
she  said  she  would  swear  that  thev  weft 
alive  yesterday.  When  served  at  table  they 
appeared  like  ordinary  fish,  but  when  the 
family  attempted  to  eat  them  tliey  were 
found  to  be  perfectly  tasteless ;  the  electrinl 
action  had  taken  away  all  the  essential  oil, 
leaving  the  fish  unfit  for  food.  However,  the 
process  is  exceedingly  useful  for  keening  &iki 
meat,  &c.,  fresh  and  good  for  ten  days  oi  t 
fortnight." 

Occupied  with  these  and  other  pursditay 
Mr.  Crosse's  time  was  busily  and  profitaiUf 
spent  There  were  few  idle  houm  in  hb 
history.  He  had  scarcely  any  red-lett9 
days  in  his  calendar.  Work,  work,  work,  k 
some  shape  or  another,  was  the  burden  «l 
his  Psalm  of  Life.  Those  who  heard  of  hiB 
as  an  amateur  electrician  concluded  that  hf 
must  have  plenty  of  leisure  on  his  handi^ 
and  apphed  to  him  for  information  without 
recollecting  that  science  often  imposes  tf 
verer  labors  upon  her  unsalaried  servanti 
than  lucrative  professions  or  higlriy-remunei^ 
ated  trades.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  chxh 
actcr  of  his  experiments  that  Patience  and 
Perseverance  were  two  Virtues  who  mat 
have  presided  in  Mr.  Crosse's  laboratonGi 
He  thought  nothing  of  undertaking  opera- 
tions which  extended  over  many  weeks,  or 
even  months.    He  8])eaks  .quite  coolly  cf 
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keeping  up  a  constant  electrical  action,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  year,  upon  fluids  in  a  state  of 
incessant  ebullition,  in  order  to  see  whether 
crystals  would  be  formed  in  a  boiling  liquid, 
if  never  permitted  to  rest  for  a  moment  day 
or  night ;  and  what  he  describes,  he  did — 
watching  the  process  himself  with  as  much 
fidelity  as  any  old  alchemist  when  the  gold 
was  just  expected  to  appear.  At  other  times, 
▼essels  were  put  away  ii^corners  or  cuj)boards, 
that  their  contents  might  undergo  a  sort  of 
electrical  gestation,  lasting  twelve  or  eighteen 
months ;  but,  long  as  the  period  might  be, 
the  vigilance  of  the  philosopher  was  rarely, 
if  ever,  at  fault.  He  hung  over  a  group  of 
crystals,  and  noted  their  growing  proj)or- 
tions,  as  a  man  might  ol)8erve  the  gradual 
rise  of  some  huge  cathedral  or  Sydenham 
Palace,  lie  soon  discovered — for  his  pecu- 
liar studies  taught  him  the  fact  with  special 
force — that  nature  works  with  sublime  slow- 
ness in  most  of  her  great  operations.  "  You 
cannot  hurry  her,"  said  he  j  and  though  from 
his  mercurial  disposition  a  certain  amount 
of  impatience  might  have  been  expected, 
never  did  explorer  follow  her  movements, 
however  tardy,  with  more  respectful  step,  and 
in  a  less  precipitate  sjnrit,  than  Andrew 
Crosse.  It  was  impossible  to  enter  his  house 
without  perceiving  at  a  glance  that  you  were 
in  the  workshop  of  a  philosopher.  U  those 
electrical  posts  in  the  grounds  had  not  al- 
ready served  as  signboards,  the  apparatus 
scattered  about  the  mansion  would  soon  have 
disclosed  the  occupation  of  its  master.  To 
an  uninitiated  visitor,  the  place  might  well 
look  like  a  perfect  chaos  of  instruments, 
troughs,  gallipots,  fm-naces,  crucibles,  and 
other  scientific  gear.  The  rooms  seemed  al- 
ways to  be  in  a  transition  state,  as  if  resolv- 
ing themselves  into  electrical  bureaux  or 
chemical  cabinets.  Spite  of  the  confusion  at- 
tendant upon  these  repeated  alterations,  and 
even  whilst  the  premises  were  partly  rebuild- 
ing, the  batteries  were  kept  in  continual  play, 
and  cnstals  were  tranquilly  elaborating  in 
cupboard  and  cellar,  just  as  they  did  in  olden 
time,  when  there  was  neither  man  nor  beast 
to  break  the  silence  of  the  infant  world.  It 
was  only  when  the  sixth  or  seventh  furnace 
had  been  erected  that  the  owner  considered 
his  house  to  be  properly  "Jumished." 
Amongst  these  he  would  sometimes  toil  *'  like 
a  slave,"  keeping  his  fires  burning  day  and 
night,  and  "  half  stewing  "  himself  with  the 
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heat,  which  it  was  necessary  to  tend  with  n<f 
less  care  than  a  "  stoker  and  poker  "  bestows 
upon  the  railway  engine  intrusted  to  his 
charge.  . 

These  experiments  could  not  of  course  be 
conducted  .without  great  expense.  Tho  cost 
of  his  apparatus  alone  must  bavc'iimounted 
to  many  thousand  pounds.  Had  1.'^  means 
been  adequate  to  his  wishes  he  wnuhl  proba- 
bly have  constructed  some  monscr  bat- 
teries, capable  of  achieving  elect  ric:d  won- 
ders, and  of  dazzing  mankind  I  .  t'ne  bril- 
liancy of  their  revelations.  Havii.j,'  formed 
a  water  battery  of  sixty-three  large  7'  <  and 
copper  cylinders,  it  is  pleasant  to  obsci  v ,  how 
he  fires  up  at  the  thought  of  the  glorious  ex- 
hibition which  five  thousand  of  such  cviinders 
would  aflibrd,  or  even  at  the  splendid  exi)loit8 
which  might  be  expected  from  a  single  ihou- 
sand  of  such  plates.,^  But — and  there  is  ever 
a  mournful  but  in  the  way  of  a  grand  scheme 
— the  production  of  an  ap])aratiis  on  the 
giant  scale  first  j)roposed  would  eniidl  an 
outlay  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  tivf  imn- 
dred  pounds  was  more  than  he  could  then 
well  spare  for  the  project.  There  was  a 
time,  indeed,  when  his  expenditure  on  science 
and  in  farming  operations  had  l^een  so  g^eat 
that  he  made  preparations  for  a  retrenching 
trip  to  the  Continent,  where  he  intended  to 
practice  frugality  for  a'  few  years.  His  rent- 
roll  was  far  from  contemptible,  but  unfortu- 
nately he  was  not  clever  as  a  landlord.  His 
business  habits  were  vastly  interior  to  his 
scientific  qualifications.  He  belonged,  as  he 
said,  to  a  family  which  had  the  knack  u^  turn- 
ing a  guinea  ihtq  a^  shilling.  Or,  to  use  the 
remark  of  Eagles,  the  Sketcher,  when  some 
one  was  praising  the  philosopher  s  perform- 
ances on  his  lathe,  Crosse  could  "  turn  any 
thing  but  a  penny."  Add  to  this  want  of 
natural  financial  power — we  presume  nq  one 
will  quarrel  with  the  phrase,  for  are  there  not 
bom  bargain-drivers  and  instinciive  money- 
makers to  be  seen  on  every  side  ? — that 
the  electrician  was  a  man  of  unsuspecting 
character,  confiding  to  a  fault,  and  we  may 
readily  beheve  him  when  he  says  that,  in 
building  houses  and  improving  farms,  he 
suffered  "immense  impositions,"  and  was 
"cheated  tremendously." 

His  pursuits,  too,  were  carried  on  amidst 
many  difficulties,  and  in  spite  of  much  per- 
sonal and  family  suffering.  From  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  was  subject  to  nervous  visitations 
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'of  the  most  painful  description.  The  fiercest 
toothache  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  downright 
pleasure  in  comparison  with  these  agonizing 
attacks.  He  consulted  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle 
on  the  subject,  when  about  the  age  of  thurty, 
and  was  told  that  the  evjl  was  chiefly  due  to 
indigestion.  "Eat  dry  biscuits,"  said  the 
physician,  "  and  drink  water  alone."  This 
was  a  pretty  prescription  for  a  coimtry  squire, 
but  it  cost  Andrew  Crosse  little  heroism  to 
comply  with  the  advice,  and  to  confide  him- 
self in  a  great  measure  to  mere  prison  regi- 
men. Some  improvement  ensued,  but  from 
time  to  time  the  enemy  came  down  upon 
him  in  full  fury,  and  then  his.  sufferings  were 
sad  and  crushing.  Bodily  pain,  however,  did 
Hot  affect  him  so  much  as  the  loss  of  numeiv 
ous  relatives.  Blows  levelled  at  his  affec- 
tions told  with  fearful  force  upon  the  mind 
of  this  warm-hearted  mttn.  During  one  of 
his  overwhelming  afflictions,  he  writes,  "  I 
have  given  myself  up  entirely  as  a  useless 
incumbrance  upon  earth,  and  bowed  to  my 
Maker,  mentally  speaking,  in  dust  and 
ashes."  Ever)'  breeze  of  hLi  mountain  air 
became  full  of  melancholy  associations,  and 
in  a  letter  written  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
existence  we  find  him  declaring  that  he  would 
not  lead  his  "  unfortunate  life  "  over  again  for 
all  the  blessings  the  world  could  bestow. 
Yet  Crosse  was  not  a  gloomy,  despc^ding 
man.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  naturally  as 
buoyant  and  airy  as  the  lark.  His  schoolboy 
love  of  frolic  was  never  chilled  by  age,  but 
sparkled  in  his  eye  as  freely  as  the  inspira- 
tions of  philosophy.  A  heartier  laugh  than 
his  never  came  from  the.  lungs  of  a  grey- 
haired  sage.  His  widow  describes  him  as  the 
most  uniformly  joyous  being  she  ever  knew. 
His  friend  Kenyon  hints  that  he  is  blessed 
with  a  glorious  temperament,  and  reminds 
him  that  he  could  be  happy  in  a  prison  with 
a  magnifying  glass,  looking  at  a  straw.  But 
troubles  came  fast  and  thick  upon  him,  and 
his  path  lay  through  thorns  and  briers,  and 
all  the  gaiety  of  his  disposition,  and  still 
more,  the  comfortings  of  his  religion,  were 
required  to  keep  him  from  faltering  by  the 
way.  Faith  pointed  him  to  the  Future,  and 
taught  him  that  if  sharp  medicines  arc  often 
administered  to  the  soul,  they  come  from  the 
hand  of  a  Good  Physician,  and  are  intended 
to  purify  and  exalt 

It  was  in  a  spirit  of  true  Teneration,  as  well 
M  of  noble  ouriosity,  that  Crosse  prosecuted 


his  philosophical  researches.  He  went  to  )m 
laborator}',  or  manipulated  with  lus  implfr 
ments,  in  the  **  humble  hope  of  benefiting  hii 
country,  improving  his  own  understanding 
and  finding  unspeakable  consolation  in  tbe 
study  of  the  boundless  works  of  his  Maket 
Often,"  says  he,  "have  I,  when  in  perfect 
solitude,  sprung  up  in  a  burst  of  schoolboy 
delight  at  the  instant  of  a  successful  termins- 
tion  of  a  tremblin|;ly  anticipated  resnlt 
Not  all  the  applause  of  the  world  coaU 
repay  the  real  lover  of  science  for  the  Ion  d 
such  a  moment  as  this.**  But  of  his  own 
services  he  entertained  a  remarkably  modert 
opinion.  He  regarded  his  experiments  ai 
"  feathers,"  throvm  up  to  show  which  way  the 
winds  of  science  blew.  It  is  difficult  to  ub- 
derstand  how  he  cotild  labor  for  so  long  t 
time  on  a  scale  of  such  mag^tude,  brinm 
out  one  brilliant  fact  after  another,  and  yit 
manifest  such  sublime  indifference  to  tk 
celebrity  he  was  entitled  to  claim.  1W 
prizes  of  distinction  were  within  his  read^ 
but  not  a  finger  was  extended  to  niake  t^ 
his  own.  If  honors  had  been  lying  thi^  it 
his  door,  he  would  never  have  Toluntarih 
opened  it  to  welcome  them  in.  A  wentSs 
hermit  he  would  probably  haTe  remamed  to 
the  last,  had  he  not  been  pushed  into  fiuM 
by  his  admiring  firiends.  It  was  not  vbbA 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  St 
Bristol,  in  the  year  1836,  that  the  electikiia 
was  induced  to  lay  the  results  of  about  thtitj 
years  of  sequestered  toil  before  the  puhfiSi 
His  statements  produced  a  species  of  defi^ 
ium  in  the  audience.  The  simplicity  of  )m 
manners,  and  the  apparent  unconsciousnMl 
that  he  had  any  thing  extraordinary  to  eoB- 
municate,  gave  singular  pojnt  to  the  strikiiw 
disclosures  he  made.  Many  a  savani  lodksl 
on  in  amazement  whilst  he  explained  how  hf 
had  formed  mineral  after  mineral  by  the  tSi 
of  his  little  noiseless  rivulets  of  voltaic  power. 
But  when  this  new-found  interpreter  of  natmf 
intimated  his  conviction  that  one  day  men 
would  probably  be  able  to  construct  eretj 
sort  of  crystallized  substance,  and  amongst 
these  the  glittering  diamond  itself,  the  ex- 
citement, as  described  by  an  observer,  **  be> 
came  so  great,  and  the  applause  so  generaL 
as  to  leave  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the^ 
dense  mass  that  filled  the  lecture-room^ 
scarcely  to  be  equalled  by  any  circumstance 
in  their  existence."  Dr.  Buckland  pro- 
nounced the  discoTezies  to  be  of  the  **  hJ^ 
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est  order ;  ^  Dr.  Daltx)n  had  never  listemSd 
to  any  thing  "  so  interesting  before ; "  and 
Professor  Sedgwick  stated  that  though  Mr. 
Crosse  had  hitherto  concealed  himself  in 
privacy,  he  must  now  "stand  before  the 
world  as  public  property." 

From  this  sudden  celebrity,  the  electrician 
'    todeavored  to  extricate  himself  as  speedily 
'    tB  possible.    He  slipped  away  from  the  scene 
'    of  his  involuntary  triumph  more  like  a  culprit 
'    than  a  conqueror.    The  brilliant  honors  he 
'    had  won  did  not  affect  him  in  the  least,  but 
'    he  hastened  home  to  his  batteries,  and  con- 
'    tlnued  to  enlarge  the  borders  of  his  favorite 
^    science  with  as  much  zeal  as  if  he  were  the 
'     lowliest  laborer  in  that  interesting  domain. 
His  faith  in  the  power  of  electricity  was 
great.    He  believed  that  it  was  destined  to 
work  wonders,  and  that  the  time  would  come 
when  it  would    produce  greater  and  more 
permanent  alterations  in  society  than  any 
which  might  arise  from  political  convulsions. 
He  expressed  his  belief  that  it  would  be 
universally  employed  "  in  a  vast  variety  of 
manufactures  over  {he  whole  civilized  world." 
That  he  was  no  visionary  in  his  opinions  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  upwards  of 
forty  years  ago,  when  dining  with  isome  coun- 
try gentlemen  at  Alfoxton  Park,  in  Somer- 
setshire, the  conversation  happened  to  turn 
upon  the  discoveries  of  the  day ;  Crosse,  then 
a  shy  young  man,  uttered  the  following  pre- 
diction :  **  I  prophesy  that  by  means  of  the 
electric  agency  we  shall  be  enabled  to  com- 
municate our  thoughts  instantaneously  with 
the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth.**    Now  we 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  those  marvel- 
lous wires  which   are  constantly  streaming 
whh  intelligence,  and  convening  it  hundreds  of 
miles  without  the  slightest  perceptible  ex- 
penditure of  time,  may  think  little  of  such  a 
prognostication ;  but  ^rty  years  ago  the  idea 
was  just  as  hardy  and  incredible  as  it  would 
be   now  to  talk  of  establishing  a  line  of 
balloon  packets  to  ply  regularly  between  the 
Monument  and  the  Moon.    And  yet  in  forty 
years  more  the  earth  may  be  belted  round 
with  cables  and  wires,  differences  of  time  may 
be  abolished,  and  diversities  of  speech  aU 
sunk  in,  or  at  any  rate  subordinated  to,  one 
universal  language — ^that  spoken  by  the  quiv- 
ering needles  of  the  telegraph. 
•  But  Crosse  was  not  exclusively  an  electri- 
cian.   He  was  a  poet  as  welL    Not  that  he 
uras  a  bard  of  the  highest  order,  or  as  expert 


with  the  pen  as  with  the  discharging  rod. 
His  inspiration  has  scarcely  the  smack  of 
genuine  Hippocrene.  There  is  a  tone  of 
pensiveness  about  his  lyrical  pieces  which 
cannot  fail  to  touch  the  heart  of  a  melancholy 
reader,  and  sometimes  a  tenderness  of  emotion 
which  made  his  friend  Kenyon  say  that  he 
could  not  bear  Crosse's  verses  because  they 
tore  his  very  heartstrings.  But  in  his  state- 
lier compositions  the  author  is  partial  to  the 
stilts,  and  exhibits  an  awkwardness  of  move- 
ment which  shows  that  poetry  was  not  his 
natural  vocation.  His  verses  are  too  starched,^ 
and  are  stiffened  with  too  much  rhetorical 
material  to  produce  a  perfectly  agreeable  im- 
pression. It  was  certainly  not  from  any 
belief  in  his  prowess  in  this  line  that  Mr. 
Crosse  threw  off  thousands  of  couplets,  and 
repeated  them  by  the  score  whenever  he 
could  discover  a  ready  and  congenial  listener. 
But  poetry  was  one  way  of  investing  his 
superabundant  energies  and  of  solacing  his 
mind  under  a  multitude  of  sorrows.  Even 
here,  too,  his  ruling  tastes  were  frequently 
exemplified  in  the  selection  of  his  topics,  for 
he  was  employed  at  one  time  in  the  composi- 
tion of  an  "  Electrical  Poem,**  and  some  of 
the  most  pleasing  and  flowing  stanzas  he 
penned  are  those  in  which  Science  is  invoked 
as  the  "  Queen  of  the  Earth."  Let  it  be 
remembered  also  that  Mr.  Crosse's  effusions 
were  only  writtj|pi  for  himself  and  his 'friends. 
When  he  composed  a  lay  he  had  not  the 
slightest  notion  of  piping^  it  on  Parnassus  or 
selling  it  in  Paternoster-^ ow ;  nor  shoyld  we 
omit  to  remark  that  some  superior  judges 
have  spoken  favorably  of  his  poetical  powers, 
and  even  treated  him  as  a  bom  Arcadian. 
One  of  his  pieces,  entitled  "  Poland,"  is  said 
to  have  been  highly  eulogized  \fy  Thomas 
Campbell,  though  perhaps  as  much  from 
s}Tnpathy  with  the  subject  as  from  admira- 
tion of  the  effort.  And  Walter  Savage 
Landor  addressed  him  as  one  dear  to  the 
Muses,  and  likely  to  draw  tears  from  their 
eyes  in  case  he  should  cease  to  cultivate  their 
companionship. 

"Although  with  earth  and  heaven  you  deal 
As  equal,  and  without  appeal, 
And  oring  beneath  your  ancient  roof 
Kecords  of  all  they  do,  and  proof,  . 
No  right  have  you,  sequester  d  Crosse 
To  make  the  Moses  weep  your  loss. 
A  poet  were  yon  long  before 
Gems  from  the  stripling  air  von  tore. 
And  bade  the  far-off  flashes  play 
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About  your  woods,  and  light  your  way. 
■  Suppose  you  warm  these  chilly  days 
With  samples  from  your  fervid  lays  ?  " 

Such  then  was  Andrew  Crosse.  Truly  he 
was  a  rif^lit  genuine  and  estimable  man,  full 
of  noble  Rcntimcnt,  and  alive  with  honorable 
emotion.  Greatness  and  gentleness,  knowl- 
edge and  simplicity,  wisdom  and  worth, — the 
fine  s})arkling  elements  which  constitute  the 
charm  of  a  lofty  and  loveable  character — all 
met  in  him,  and  brought  about  the  happiest 
of  marrin«^es  between  the  philosopher's  head 
and  tli(;  Christian's  heart.  Here  was  no  dry 
pedantic  jirofessor  of  science  with  a  mind 
reduced  to  muminy  by  long  vigils  amongst 
his  crucibles  and  batteries — a  man  from  whose 
nature  all  the  ordinary  viscera  of  humanity 
had  been  extracted — but  a  being  susceptible 
of  ev(^ry  shade  of  feeling  from  boyish  glee  to 
deathless  attachment,  and  as  capable  of  win- 
ning your  regard  by  the  fireside  as  he  was  of 


extorting  your  admiration  in  the  lecturc>ro(m 
and  laborator}'.    Few  men  have  toiled  moRl 
honestly,  and  at  the  same  time  more  modcsth. 
towards  the    IDll  of  Truth,  and  few  hm 
exhibited  more  indifference  to  the  **^Tod 
steep  "  on  which  the  Temple  of  Fame  di 
plays  its  dazzling  front     There. can  be  nt 
doubt  that  he  was  perfectly  sincere  when  k  | 
wrote  to  a  friend,  **  You  often  talk  of  me  is  t 
philosopher.    In  the  Greek  sense  of  the  tern 
—a  lover  of  wisdom — ^I  am  so,  but  a  lar' 
humble  and  imperfect  one,  knowing  well  th^ 
little  is  to  be  gleaned    here,    hut  prapngi 
devoutly  that  I  may  at  some   time  be  per 
mitted  to  snatch  a  glance  at  what  true  knowl- 
edge is.    My  soul  would  roam  from  sun  tt 
sun,  from  planet  to  planet-— inhaling  evwr 
successive  instant  fresh  portions  of  the  nnnwt. 
cient." 
He  died  6th  July,  1855,  aged  71. 


VrLOAn  Errors  in  Law. — Verbal  and  writ- 
ten (jnarantee. — It  is  commonly  believed  that  if 
a  man  at'companies  his  friend  to  a  shop,  and 
passes  his  word  for  the  debt  ho  may  there  eon- 
tract,  tlie  j^uanintee  is  good  in  law.  But  this  is 
a  mistake :  the  purchaser  is  the  person  to  whom 
credit  is  ^iven,  and  the  other  can  take  the  debt 
upon  himself  only  by  means  of  a  written  prom- 
ise. 

Tviuhr  in  pm/ment. — If  you  offer  to  a  creditor 
what  yon  r'onceivo  to  be  the  ]i\^  amount  of  your 
debt,  you  think  you  have  made  a  legal  tender; 
but  that  (lepcndsupon  your  discretion  in  making 
it.  If  you  t'lnfT  the  offer  with  any  condition, 
even  the  ^stipulation  fiar  a  receipt  in  full,  it  is  in- 
valid :  a  loiral  tender,  to  be  good,  must  bo  en- 
tirely unconditional. 

Ciri/  lihitllltii  of  drunkards. — We  all  know  that 
offiMKos  M^rainst  the  person  arc  held  to  be  ag- 
gravated rather  than  otherwise  by  their  being 
committcMl, under  the  influence  of  intoxication  ; 
but  it  is  less  known  that  a  drunkard  is  securely 
bound  by  his  written  deeds.  The  signature  of 
adnink''n  man  is  vitiated  only  when  the  drunk- 
enness \v;i«  produced  by  the  contrivance  of  those 
to  whom  the  bond  was  jfiven,  or  when  the  intox- 
ication went  the  length  of  depriving  him  en- 
tirely of  reason. 

pin  tit  a  Iwlnnfj  to  the  ground. — "When  you  give 
up  your  occupation  of  a  garden,  and  do  not 
choose   that    the  trees  and  shruljs    vou   have 

{)lanted  sliould  become  the  property  of  the  land- 
ord,  you  are  temf)tcd  to  cut  them  down  if  yop 
cannot  remove  them.  Don't ;  or  you  will  sub- 
ject yourself  to  an  action  at  law.  Leave  your 
own  flowers,  too,  and  your  own  box-borders,  or 
else  prepare  to  stand  the  consequences  of  a  con- 
traveniiou  of  the  law. 


Ladies f  mind  what  you  are  about  I^rA  Mr 
thinks  her  property  is  her  5wn  till  the  mairiii^ 
knot  is*  tied :  but  she  is  mistaken.  From  tv 
moment  she  has  accepted  the  offer  of  mafriiee, 
everj-thing  she  possesses,  or  is  to  possess  in  i» 
version,  becomes  the  property  of.  iicr  intended; 
and  no  deed  involving  its  transfer,  executed  br 
her  in  the  interval  before  marriage,  is  valkL 
The  reason  is  that  the  intended  covenanted  fiir 
herself  and  her  havings  at  the  moment  of  tte 
en^^agomcnt,  and  she  has  no  right  to  cliasppoal 
him.  These  items  are  condensed  from  Ur. 
Timbs's  Popular  Errors  Explained,  and  serve  M 
a  specimen  of  the  useful  and  sometimes  corioot 
information  to  bo  found  in  the  book.  It  aif 
he  well  to  remark  that,  being  matters  of  Ear 
lish  law,  they  are  not  necessarily  applicable  ID 
Scotland  < —  C  ha  inhers*  Journal^. 


A  NUMBER  of  literary  men  of  Paris,  chi^T 
contributors  to  the  lighter  class  of  periodical, 
have  had  a  strange  idea, — ^that  of  foundinir  a 
"  Society  for  the  Amelioration  of  French  Wit" 
Wit,  they  say,  has  of  late  years  been  manifestif 
on  the  decline,  and  if  something  energetic  to 
not  done  to  save  it,  it  is  menaced  with  complete 
extinction.  Now  as  in  these  days  all  great  es- 
ter]>rises  are  accomplished  by  means  of  Socie- 
ties, they  think  a  Society  the  best  means  poiii- 
blo  of  resuscitating  wit.  They  have,  liowevcr, 
thus  far  not  been  able  to  chalk  out  anv  other 
line  of  action  for  their  Society,  than  Aat  itt 
members  shall  dine  together  in  sumptuous  strlB 
at  least  once  a  month, — and  shall  at  tlio  dinner 
Ik),  under  pain  of  censure  and  even  of  fine,  ex- 
tremely witty  — Literary  GozeUe. 
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THE  PERILS  OF  CERTAIN  ENGLISH  PRISONERS, 

AND     THEIR     TREASURE     IN    WOMEN,    CHILDREN,    SILVER,    AND    JEWELS. 

The  Extra  Christmas  Number  of  Household  Words.    Conducted  by  Charles  Dickens. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   ISLAND  OP   SILYEB-STORE. 

It  was  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1744,  that 
I,  Gill  Dans  to  command,  His  Mark,  having 
then  the  honor  to  be  a  private  in  the  Royal 
Marines,  stood  a-Ieaning  over  the  bulwarks 
of  the  armed  sloop  Christopher  Columbus,  in 
the  South  American  waters  off  the  Mosquito 
shore. 

My  lady  remarks  to  me,  before  I  go  any 
further,  that  there  is  no  such  christian-name 
as  Gill,  and  that  her  confident  opinion  is, 
that  the  name  given  to  me  in  the  baptism 
wherein  I  was  made,  &c.,  was  Gilbert.  She 
is  certain  to  be  right,  but  I  never  heard  of 
it.  I  wa&  a  foundling  child,  picked  up  some- 
where or  another,  and  I  always  understood 
my  christian-name  to  be  Gill.'  It  is  true  that 
I  was  called  Gills  when  employed  at  Snor- 
ridge  Bottom  *betwL\t  Chatham  and  Maid- 
stone, to  frighten  birds ;  but  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Baptism  wherein  I  was  made, 
&c.,  and  wherein  a  number  of  things  were 
promised  for  ipe  by  somebody,  who  let  me 
alone  ever  afterwards  as  to  performing  any  of 
them,  and  who,  I  consider,  must  have  been 
the  Beadle.  Such  name  of  Gills  was  entirely 
owing  to  my  cheeks,  or  gills,  which  at  that 
time  of  my  life  were  of  a  raspy  description. 

My  lady  stops  me  again,  before  I  go  any 
(urther,  by  laughing  exactly  in  her  old  way 
and  waving  the  feather  of  her  pen  at  me. 
That  action  on  her  part,  calls  to  my  mind  as 

I  look  at -her  hand  with  the  rings  on  it 

Well !  1  won't !  To  be  sure  it  will  come  in, 
in  its  own  place.  But  it's  always  strange  to 
me,  noticing  the  quiet  hand,  and  noticing  it 
(as  I  have  done,  you  know,  so  many  times) 
a-fondling  children  and  grandchildren  asleep, 
to  think  that  when  blood  and  honor  were  up 
— there !  I  won't !  not  at  present ! — Scratch 
it  out. 

She  won't  scratch  it  out,  and  quite  honor- 
able ;  because  we  have  made  an  understand- 
ing that  everything  is  to  be  taken  down,  and 
that  nothing  that  is  once  taken  down  shall  be 
•cratched  out.  I  have  the  great  misfortune 
Dot  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and  I  am 
•peaking  my  true  and  faithful  account  of  those 


Adventures,  and  my  lady  is  writing  it,  word 
for  word. 

I  say,  there  I  was,  a-leaning  over  the  bul- 
warks of  the  sloop  Christopher  Columbus  in 
the  South  American  waters  off  the  Mpsquito 
shore :  a  subject  of  his  Gracious  Majesty 
King  George  of  England,  and  a  private  in 
the  Royal  Marines. 

In  those  climates,  you  don't  want  to  do 
much.  I  was  doing  nothing.  I  was  thinkhig 
of  the  shepherd  (my  father,  I  wonder  ?)  on 
the  hill-sides  by  Snorridge  Bottom,  with  a 
long  staff,  and  with  a  rough  white  coat  in  all 
weathers  all  the  year  round,  who  used  to  let 
me  lie  in  a  comer  of  his  hut  by  night,  and 
who  used  to  let  me  go  about  with  him  and 
his  sheep  by  day,  when  I  could  get  nothing 
else  to  do,  and  who  used  to  give  mc  so  little 
of  his  victuals  and  so  much  of  his  staff,  that 
I  ran  away  from  him — which  was  what  he 
wanted  all  along,  I  expect — to  be  knocked 
about  the  world  in  preference  to  Snorridge 
Bottom.  I  had  been  knocked  about  the 
world  for  nine-and-twenty  years  in  all,  when 
I  stood  looking  along  those  bright  blue  South 
American  waters.  Looking  after  the  sl^ep- 
herd,  I  may  say.  Watching  him  in  a  half- 
waking  dream,  with  my  eyes  half-shut,  as  he, 
and  his  flock  of  sheep,  and  his  two  dogs, 
seemed  to  move  away  from  the  ship's  side, 
far  away  over  the  blue  water,  and  go  right 
down  into  the  sky. 

"It's  rising  out  of  the  water,  steady,"  a 
voice  said  close  to  me.  I  had  been  thinking 
on  so,  that  it  like  woke  me  with  a  start, 
though  it  was  no  stranger  voice  than  the 
voice  of  Harry  Charker,  my  own  comrade. 

"  What's  rising  out  of  the  water,  steady  ?  " 
I  asked  my  comrade. 

"  What  ?  "  says  he.     "  The  Island." 

"  O  !  The  Island ! "  says  I,  turning  my 
eyed  towards  it.  "True.  I  forgot^  the 
Island." 

"  Forgot  the  poyt  you're  going  to  ?  That's 
odd,  an't  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  odd,"  says  I. 

"And  odd,"  he  said,  slowly  considering  with 
himself,  "  an't  even.    Is  it.  Gill  ?  " 

He  had  always  a  remark  just  like  that  te 
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make,  and  seldom  another.  As  soon  as  he 
had  brought  a  thing  round  to  what  it  was 
not,  he  was  satisfied.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
of  men,  and,  in  a  certain  sort  of  a  way,  one 
with  the  least  to  say  for  himself.  I  qualify  it, 
because,  besides  being  able  to  read  and  write 
like  a  Quarter-master,  he  had  always  one 
most  excellent  idea  in  his  mind.  That  was. 
Duty.  Upon  my  soul,  I  don't  believe,  though 
I  admire  learning  beyond  everything,  that  he 
could  have  got  a  better  idea  out  of  all  the 
books  in  the  world,  if  he  had  learnt  them 
every  word,  and  been  the  cleverest  of  scholars. 

My  comrade  and  I  had  been  quartered  in 
Jamaica,  and  from  there  -we  had  been  drafted 
off  to  the  British  settlement  of  Belize,  lying 
away  West  and  North  of  the  Mosquito  coast. 
At  Belize  there  had  been  great  alarm  of  one 
cruel  gang  of  pirates  (there  were  always  more 
pirates  than  enough  in  those  Caribbean  Seas), 
and  as  they  got  the  better  of  our  English 
cruisers  by  nmning  into  out-of-the-way  creeks 
and  shallows,  and  taking  the  land  when  they 
were  hotly  pressed,  the  governor  of  Belize 
had  received  orders  from  home  to  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  for*  them  along  shore.  Now, 
there  was  an  armed  sloop  came  once  a-year 
from  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  to  the  Island,  laden 
with  all  manner  of  necessaries,  to  eat  and  to 
drink,  and  to  wear,  and  to  use  in  various 
ways ;  and  it  was  aboard  of  that  sloop  which 
had  touched  at  Belize,  that  I  ufas  a-standing, 
leaning  ovr>r  the  bulwarks. 

The  Island  was  occupied  by  a  very  small 
English  colony.  It  had  been  given  the  name 
of  Silver-Store.  The  reason  of  its  being  so 
called,  was.  that  the  English  colony  owned 
and  worked  a  silver  mine  over  on  the  main- 
land, in  Honduras,  and  used  this  island  as  a 
safe  and  convenient  ])lace  to  store  their  silver 
in,  until  it  was  annually  fetched  away  by  the 
sloop.  It  was  brought  down  from  the  mine 
to  the  coast  on  the  backs  of  mules,  attended 
by  friendly  Indians  and  guarded  by  white 
men ;  from  thence,  it  was  conveyed  over  to 
Silver-Store,  when  the  weather  was  fair,  in 
the  canoes  of  that  country;  from  Silver- 
Store,  it  was  carried  to  Jamaica  by  the  armed 
slodp  once  a-year,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned ;  from  Jamaica  it  went,  of  course,  all 
over  the  world. 

How  I  came  to  be  aboard  the  armed  sloop, 
is  easily  told.  Four-and-twcnty  marines  un- 
der command  of  a  lieutenant-^that  officer's 
name  was  Linderwood— had  been  told  off  at 


Belize,  to  proceed  to  Silver-Store,  in  aid  of 
boats  and  seamen  stationed  there  for  tb 
chace  of  the  Pirates.  The  island  waa  con- 
sidered a  good  post  of  observation  agimit 
the  pirates,  both  by  land  and  sea;  neither 
the  pirate  ship  nor  yet  her  boats  had  beca 
seen  by  any  of  us,  but  they  had  been  so  modi 
heard  of,  that  the  reinforcement  was  sent 
Of  that  party,  I  was  one.  It  included  a  co> 
poral  and  a  seijeant  Charker  was  corporal, 
and  the  seijeant's  name  was  Drooce.  He 
was  the  most  tjnrannical  non-commissioDed 
officer  in  his  Majesty's  service. 

The  night  came  on,  soon  after  I  had  had 
the  foregoing  words  with  Charker.  All  dK 
wonderful  bright  colors  went  out  of  the  m 
and  sky,  in  a  few  minutes,  and  all  the  stan 
in  the  Heavens  seemed  to  shine  out  togeUwr, 
and  to  look  down  at  themselves  in  the  Mi, 
over  one  another's  shoulders,  milliona  deqi. 
Next  morning,  we  cast  anchor  off  the  lalaad. 
There  was  a  snug  harbor  within  a  little  zMf; 
there  was  a  sandy  beach ;  there  were  ooeoa- 
nut  trees  with  high  straight  stems,  quite  baif^ 
and  foliage  at  the  top  like  plumes  of  magnJf- 
cent  green  feathers ;  there  were  all  the  oUeoli 
that  are  usually  seen  in  those  parts,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  describe  them,  having  aoms- 
thing  else  to  tell  about 

*  Great  rejoicings,  to  be  sure,  were  made  on 
our  arrival.  All  the  flass  ii»  the  place  wbr 
hoisted,  all  the  guns  in  tne  place  were  find, 
and  all  the  people  in  the  place  came  down  to 
look  at  us.  One  of  those  Sambo  fellowa 
they  call  those  natives  Sambos,  when  they 
are  half-negro  and  half-Indian — ^had  come  off 
outside  the  reef,  to  pilot  us  in,  and  remained 
on  board  afler  we  had  let  go  our  anchor. 
He  was  called  Christian  George  King,  and 
was  fonder  of  all  hands  than  anybody  elie 
was.  Now,  I  confess,  for  myself,  that  on  that 
first  day,  if  I  had  been  captain  of  the  Chiil> 
topher  Columbus,  instead  of  private  in  the 
Royal  Marines,  I  should  have  kicked  Chii^ 
tian  George  King — who  was  no  more  a  Chxii- 
tian,  than  he  was  a  King,  or  a  George— orw 
the  side,  without  exactly  knowing  why,  except 
that  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 

But,  I  must  likewise  confess,  that  I  waa  not 
in  a  particularly  pleasant  humor,  when  I  stood 
under  arms  that  morning,  aboard  the  Chris- 
topher Columbus  in  the  harbor  of  the  Island 
of  Silver-Store.  I  had  had  a  hard  life,  and 
the  life  of  the  English  on  the  Island  seemad 
too  easy  and  too  gay,  to  please  me.    •*  Here 
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you  are/'  I  thought  to  myself,  "  good  scholars 
and  good  livers ;  able  to'  read  what  you  like, 
able  to  write  what  you  like,  able  to  eat  and 
drink  what  you  like,  and  spend  what  you  like, 
and  do  what  you  like ;  and  much  you  care 
for  a  poor,  ignorant  Private  in  the  Royal 
Marines  f  Yet  it  is  hard,  too,  I  think,  that 
you  shoi^ld  have  all  the  half-pence,  and  I  all 
the  kicks ;  you  all  the  smooth,  and  I  all  the 
rough ;  you  all- the  oU,  and  I  all  the  vinegar.'' 
It  was  as  envious  a  thing  to  thxak  as  might 
be,  let  alone  its  being  nonsensical ;  but,  I 
thought  it  I  took  it  so  much  amiss,  that, 
when  a  very  beaatiful  young  English  lady 
came  aboard,  I  grunted  to  myself,  "Ah !  you 
have  got  a  lover,  Fit  be  bound ! "  As  if  there 
was  any  new  offence  to  me  in  that,  if  she 
had! 

She  was  sister  to  the  captain  of  our  sloop, 
who  had  been  in  a-poor  way  for  some  time, 
and  who  was  so  ill  then  that  he  was  obliged 
to  be  carried  ashore.  She  was  the  child  of 
a  military  officer,  and  had  come  out  there 
with  her  sister,  who  was  married  to  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  silver-mine,  and  who  had 
three  children  with  her.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  she  was  the  light  and  spirit  of  the 
Island.  After  I  had  got  a  good  look  at  her, 
I  grunted  to  myself  again,  in  an  even  worse 
state  of  mind  than  before,  "  111  be  damned, 
if  I  don't  hate  him,  whoever  he  is ! " 

My  officer,  Lieutenant  Linderwood,  was 
aa  ill  as  the  captain  of  the  sloop,  and  was 
ctarried  ashore,  too.  They  were  both  young 
men  of  about  my  age,  who  had  been  delicate 
in  the  West  India  climate.  I  even  took  thai, 
in  bad  part  I  thought  I  wa^  much  fitter 
for  the  work  than  they  were,  and  that  if  all 
of  us  had  our  deserts,  I  should  be  both  of 
them  rolled  into  one.  (It  may  be  imi^ 
ined  what  sort  of  an  officer  of  marines  I 
ahould  have  made,  without  the  power  of 
reading  a  written  order.  And  as  to  any 
knowledge  how  to  command  the  sloop- 
Lord!  I  should  have  sunk  her. in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour ! ) 

However,  such  were  my  reflections ;  and 
when  we  men  were  ashore  and  dismissed,  I 
•trolled  alout  the  place  along  with  Charker, 
making  my  observations  in  a  similar  spirit 

It  was  a  pretty  place :  in  all  its  arrange- 
ments partly  South  American  and  partly 
English,  and  very  agreeable  to  look  at  on 
that  account,  being  like  a  bit  of  home  that 
had  got  chipped  off  and  bad  floated  away  to 
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that  spot,  'accommodating  itself  to  circum- 
stances as  it  drifted  along.  The  huts  of  the 
Sambos,  to  the  number  of  five-and-twenty, 
perhaps,  were  down  by  the  beach  to  the  left 
of  the  anchorage.  On  the  right  was  a  sort 
of  barrack,  with  a  South  American  Flag  and 
the  Union  Jack,  flying  from  the  same  stafi^ 
where  the  little  English  colony  could  all 
come  together,  if  they  saw  occasion.  It  was 
a  walled  square  of  building,  vrith  a  sort  of 
pleasure-ground  inside,  and  inside  that  again 
a  sunken  block  like  a  powder  magazine,  with 
a  little  square  trench  rouqd  it,  and  steps 
down  to  the  door.  Charker  and  I  were  Idok- 
ing  in  at  the  gate,  which  was  not  guarded; 
and  I  had  said  to  Charker,  in  reference  to 
the  bit  like  a  powder  magazine,  "that's 
where  they  keep  the  silver,  you  see ; "  and 
Charker  had  said  to  me,  after  thinking  it 
over,  "  And  silver  an't  gold.  Is  it.  Gill  P  " 
when  the  beautiful  young  English  lady  I  had 
been  so  bilious  about,  looked  out  of  a  door» 
or  a  vrindow — at  all  events  looked  out,  horn 
under  a  bright  awning.*  She  no  sooner  saw 
us  two  in  uniform,  then  she  came  out  so 
quickly  that  she  was  still  putting  on  her 
broad  Mexican  hat  "of  plaited  straw  when  wt 
saluted. 

"  Would  you  like  to  come  in,"  she  said, 
"  and  see  the  place  ?  It  is  rather  a  curious 
place." 

We  thanked  the  young  lady,  and  said  we 
didn't  wish  to  be  troublsome;  but  she  said 
it  could  be  no  trouble  to  an  English  soldier's 
daughter  tto  show  English  soldiers  how  their 
c6untr}'men  and  countrywomen  fared  so  far 
away  from  England;  and  consequently  we 
saluted  again,  and  went  in.  Then,  as  we 
stood  in  the  shade,  she  showed  us  (being  as 
affable  as  beautiful),  how  the  different  fami- 
lies lived  in  their  separate  houses,  and  how 
there  was  a  general  house  for  stores,  and  a 
general  reading-room,  and  a  general  room 
for  music  and  dancing,  and  a  room  for 
Church ;  and  how  there  were  other  houses 
on  the  rising-groimd  called  the  Signal-Hill; 
where  they  lived  in  the  hotter  weather. 
"  Your  officer  has  been  carried  up  there," 
she  said,  *<  and  my  brother,  too,  for  the  better 
air.  At  present,  our  few  residents  are  dis- 
persed over  both  spots :  deducting,  that  is 
to  say,  such  of  our  number  as  are  always 
going  to,  or  coming  from,  or  staying  at,  the 
Mine." 

("Be  is  ampDg  <me  of  tlioso- 1^^"  I. 
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thought,  "  and  I  wish  somehody  wotdd  knock 
hiB  head  off.") 

"  Some  of  our  married  laches  five  here," 
•he  said,  **  during  at  least  half  the  yeaii  as 
lonely  as  widows,  with  their  children." 

"Many  children  here,  ma,a&i  P  " 

"  Seventeen.  There  are  thirteen  married 
ladies,  and  there  are  eight  like  me." 

There  were  not  eight  like  her — there  was 
not  one  like  her — ^m  the  world.  She  meant, 
single. 

«  Which,  T^ith  about  thirty  Englishmen  of 
various  degrees,"  said  the  young  lady,  **  form 
the  little  colony  now  on  the  Island.  I  dont 
count  the  sailors,  for  they  don't  belong  to  us. 
Nor  the  soldiers,"  she  ^ve  xis  a  gracious 
smile  when  she  spoke  of  the  soldiers, "  for 
the  same  reason." 

<^Nor  the  Sambos,  Ina'am,"  bald  I. 

«  No." 

*•  Under  your  favor,  a!nd  with  your  lieave, 
ma'am,"  said  I,  *'  are  (hey  trustworthy  ?" 

**  Perfectly!  We 'are  all  very  kind  to 
them,  and  they  are  vcfry  gratefhl  to  us." 

'<  Indeed,  ma'am?  Now — Christian  George 
King? " 

"Very  much  attached  to  us  all.  Would 
die  for  us." 

She  was,  as  in;my  uneducated  way  I  have 
observed  very  beautiful  women  almost  air 
ways  to  be,  so  composed,  that  her  composure 
gave  great  weight  to  what  she  said,  and  I 
believed  it. 

Then,  she  pointed  out  to  us  the  building 
like  a  powder  magazine,  and  explained  to  us 
in  what  manner  the  silver  was  brought  froAi 
the  mine,  and  was  brought,  over  from  the 
mainland,  and  was  stored  there.  The  Chris- 
topher Columbus  would  have  a  rich  lading, 
she'  said,  for  there  had  been  a  great  yield 
that  year,  a  much  richer  yield  than  usual, 
and  there  was  a  chest  of  jewels  besides  the 
diver. 

When  we  had  looked  about  us,  and  were 
getting  sheepish,  through  fearing  we  were 
troublesome,  she  turned  us  over  to  a  young 
woman,  English  bom  but  West  India  bred, 
who  served  her  as  her  maid.  This  young 
Woman  was  the  widow  of  a  non-commlsioncd 
officer  in  a  regiment  of  the  Hue.  She  had 
got  married  and  widowed  at  St  Vincent, 
with  only  A  few  months  between  the  two 
events.  She  was  a  little  saucy  woman,  with 
a  bright  pair  of  eyes*  rather  a  neat  little 
foot  and  figure,' 'andritto- a  neat*  little 


tumed*up  note.  The  sort  of  young  inMniiiy 
I  considered  at  the  time,  who  appeared 'to 
invhe  you  to  give  her  a  kiss,  and  irho  would 
have  slapped  your  fliee  if  you  aCoepted  tilit 
invitation. 

I  couldn't  make  out  her  name  at  firat ;  iXf 
when  she  gaVe  it  in  answer  to  tny  inqoiryf 
it  sounded  like  Beltot,  which  didn't  wMind 
right.  But,  when  we  became  better  a» 
qutdnted — which  was  while  Charker  and  I 
wero  drinking  sugar-cane  aangaree,  iftiA 
she  made  in  a  most  excellent  mannck^-^I 
found  that  her  Christian  name  waa  laabaBi^ 
which  they  shortened  into  Bell,  and  tiiat  ttt 
name  of  the  deceased  non<<x>mniiaii6Mfl 
officer  was  Tott  Being  the  kind  of  AM 
little  woman  it  was  natural  to  make  a  tojaC 
— I  never  saw  a  woman  so  like  a  toy  in  jkj 
life-^he  had  got  the  plaything  naikia^f 
Bell-Tott  In  short  she  had  no  other  hMm 
on  the  Islaind.  Even  Mr.  Commladate 
Pord$ge  (and  Tie  was  a  grave  one !)  IbhniiUy 
addressed  her  as  Mrs.  Belltott  But,  I  akal 
come  to  Mr.  Commissioner  Pordage  ^M* 
ently. 

The  name  of  the  captain  of  the  al 
Captain  Maryon,  and  therefore  it 
news'  to  hear  from  Mrs.  Belltott,  that^-1 
sister,  the  beautiful  unmarried  young 
lish  lady,  was  Miss  Maryon.  The  nov^ 
was,  that  her  Christian  name  waa  liaiioB 
too.  Marion  Maryon.  Many  a  time  IltM 
ru^  off  .those  two  names  in  my  thoughts^  Ui 
a  bit  of  verse.  0  many,  and  many,''aiad 
many,  a  time ! 

We  saw  out  all  the  drink  that  waa  jno- 
duced,  like  good  men  and  true,  and  ^than 
took  our  leaves,  and  went  down  to  the'belHh. 
The  weather  was  beautiful ;  the  wind  atMdy^ 
low,  and  gentle ;  the  bland,  a  picture  i/flit 
sea,  a  picture ;  the  sky,  a  picture.  In  ttal 
country  there  are  two  rainy  seaiona  in'tha 
year.  One  sets  in  at  about  our  EngUl 
Midsummer;  the  other,  about  a  fott^ffai 
after  our  EngHsh  Michaelmas.  It  waa  tti 
beginning  of  August  at  that  time;  the'lM 
of  these  rainy  seasons  was  well  over^*iad 
every  thing  was  in  its  most  beautifjil  grMA» 
and  had  its  loveliest  look  upon  it 

<''They  enjoy  themselves  here,"  I  iaya"^ 
Charker,  turning  surly  agan.  ''Thia^b 
better  than  private-soldiering." 

We  had  come  down  to  the  beach,  t^'bt 
friendly  with  the  boat's  crew  who  treat 
damped  And  hiittad  there;  and  wewera'iq^ 
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proaching  towards  their  quarter^  over  the 
■and,  when  Christian  George  King  comes  up 
from  the  landing-place  at  a  wolfa-trot,  cry- 
ing, ''Yup,  So-Jeer!" — ^which  was  that 
Sambo  Pilot's  barbarous  way  of  saying, 
Hallo,  Soldier !  I  have  stated  piyself  to  be 
a  man  of  no  learning,  and,  if  I  entertain 
prejudices,  I  hope  allowance  to  be  made.  I 
will  now  confess  to  one.  It  may  be  a  right 
one  or  it  may  be  a  wrong  one ;  but,  I  never 
did  like  Natives,  except  in  the  Ibrm  of 
oysters. 

So,  when  Christian  George. Eing^  who  was 
individually  unpleasant  to  me  besides,  comes 
a  trotting  along  the  sand,  clucking  "  Yup, 
So* Jeer! "  I  had  a  thundering  good  mind  to 
let  fly  at  him  with  my  right.  I  certainly 
should  have  done  it,  but  that  it  would  have 
ex|K;>sed  me  to  reprimand. 

«  Yup,  So- Jeer  I "  says  he.    **  Bad  job." 

"  What  do.  you  mean  P  "  says  L 

"  Yup,  So-Jeer  1 "  says  he,  «<  Ship  Leakee.' 

"  Ship  leaky  ?  "  says  L 

^'Iss,"  said  he,  with  a  nod  that  loolied  as 
if  it  was  jerked  out  of  him  by  a  most  violent 
hiccup— which  is  the  way  with  those  sarages. 

I  cast  my  eyes  at  Chaxker,  and  we  both 
heard  the  pumps  going 'aboard  the  sloop, 
a^^d  saw  the  signal  run  up,  **  Come  on  board ; 
hands  wanted  from  the  shore."  In  no  time 
some  of  the  sloop's  liberty-men  were  already 
running  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the 
party  of  seamen,  under  orderb  against  the 
Hrates,  were  putting  off  to  the  Columbus  in 
two  boats. 

"Oh  Christian  George  King  sar  herry 
flprry ! "  says  that .  Sambo  vagabond,  then. 
"Christian  George  King  cry,  English. fiish* 
ion ! "  His  English  £uhion  of  crying  was  to 
screw  his  black  knuckles  into  his  eyes,  howl 
like  a'dog,  and  roll  himself  on  his  back  on 
the  sand.  It  was  trying  not  to  kick  him, 
but  I  gave  Charker  the  word,  **  Double-quiok, 
Harry ! "  and  we  got  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  got  on  board  the  skx>p. 

By  some  means  or  other,  she  had  sprung 
inch  a  leak,  that  no  pumping  would  keep 
hptfree;  and  what  between  the  two  iieaTB 
that  she  would  go  down  in  the  harbor,  and 
that,  even  if  she  did  not,  all  the  supplies  she 
had  brought  for  the  little  oolony  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  sea-water  as  it  rose  in  her, 
these  was  great  confiinon.  In  the  midit  of 
it»  Ckptain  Maryon  was  heard  hailing  from 
tbia  beach.    He  had  beat  caniad  diowB  in 


his  hammock,  and  looked  very  bad ;  but,  he 
insisted  on  being  stood  there  on  his  feet; 
and  I  saw  him,  myself,  come  off  in  the  bo^ 
sitting  upright  in  the  stemrsbeets,  as  jf  notb* 
ing  was  wrong  with  him. 

A  quick  sort  of  council  was  beld,  and  Cap-  • 
tain  Maryon  socm  resolved  thtt.we  piust  all 
&11  to  woiiL  taget  the  9argo  out,  and,  that 
when  that  waif  done,  the  guns  and  heavy  - 
matters  must  be  got  out,  and  that  the  sloop 
must  be  hauled  ashore,  and  careened,  and 
the  leak  stopped.  ,We  were  all  mustered 
(the  PiraterChace  pacty  volunteering),  ^ 
told  off  into  parties,.  wiUi  so  many  \iquips  pf 
spell,  and  so  many,  hours  of  reUef,  and  we  a^ 
went  at  it  with  a  will.  ^  Christian  Geoprge 
King  was  entered  one  of  the  party  in  wjuch 
I  wosked,  at  his  owir  reqyest,  and  hfi  wevt 
at  it  ipnth  as  good  a  VFJII  ds  any  of  tJbiiB 
rest.  He  w^nt  at  it  wi^  fO  jnu^  he^jti- 
oess,  to  say  the  tiwth,  thpi  he  rose  in  i^y 
good  opinion,  almost .  as  {ast  as  the  wa^ 
rose  in.  the  ahip.  .AVhiph  .wfa  ^t  ei^oygh, 
and  .frater. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Pordage  .kept  in  a  red 
and  black  japanned  box,  Ukfi  t^  f$m\y  lump- 
sugar  box,  some  doeyipent  or  other,  which 
sope  San^bo  chief  or  other  *had  got  drunk 
and  spilt  some  i^k  over  (as  well  as  I  could 
understand  the  inatter),  and  l;>y  that  meaxia 
had  given  up  lawful  possession  of  the  Islaiid. 
Through  jiAiv^g  hold  of  this  box,  Mr.  Fpr^ 
dage  got  his  title  of  Commissioner.  He  was 
styled  C^nl,  too,  and  spoke  of  hunself^aa 
**  Government." 

^e  was  a  stiff-jointed^  high-noaed  old  gen- 
tleman, without  an  ounce  of  fisit  on  him,  of  a 
very  angry  temper  and  a  very  yellow  com- 
plexion. Mrs.  Commissioner  Pordage,  m^^- 
(ng  allowance  $ax  difference  of  sex,  was  much 
the  same.  Mr.  Kitten,  a  small,  youngish, 
bald,  botanical  and  mineralogical  gentleman, 
also  connected  vdth  the  mineH-but  everybody 
there  was  that,  more  or  less — ^waa  sometin^ea 
called  by  Mr.  CommiMioner  Voxiage^  bit 
'^ce-commissioner,  and  sometimes  his  pe- 
puty-cbnisuL  Or  sometimes  he  spoke  of  Mr. , 
Kitten^  merely  as  being  "uiider  Govexxt- 
ment" 

The  beach  was  beginnij^g  to  be  a  lively 
scene  with  the  prepartfops  for  fflreeniggfijie 
sloop,  and,  with  cai|;Q^  and  pjpars,  fnd  x^   . 
ging,  and  water-casks,  dotted  i|b9ut,^a|»d 
with  temporary  qiui^^n  Vt^^^^^ 
up  Am  <ni  pf  fiMt;,9|iIfif]^  o^^d^ 
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as  could  be  best  set  on  one  side  to  make 
them,  when  Mr.  Commissioner  Pordage  comes 
down  in  a  high  fluster,  and  asks  for  Captain 
Maryon.  The  Captain,  ill  as  he  was,  was 
slung  in  his  hammock  betwixt  two  trees,  that 
"he  might  direct ;  and  he  raised  his  head,  and 
answered  for  himself. 

<<  Captain  Maryon,"  cries  Mr.  Commissioner 
Pordage,  '*this  is  not  offidaL  This  is  not 
regular." 

"  Sir,"  says  the  Captain,  "  it  hath  been  ar» 
ranged  with  the  clerk  and  supercargo,  that 
you  should  be  communicated  with,  and  re- 
quested to  render  any  little  assistance  that 
may  lie  in  your  power.  I  am  quite  certdin 
that  hath  been  duly  done." 

''Captain  Maryon,"  replies  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner Pordage,  **  there  hath  been  no  written 
correspondence.  No  documents  haye  passed, 
no  memoranda' hate  been  made,  no  minutes 
haTe  been  made,  no  entries  and  counter* 
entries  appear  in  the  official  muniments. 
This  is  indecent  I  call  upon  you,  sir,  to 
desist,  until  all '  is  regular,  or  Government 
will  take  this  up." 

*'  Bur,"  says  Captain  Maryon,  chafing  a 
little,  as  he  looked  out  of  his  hammock; 
"  between  the  chances-  of  Government  tak- 
ing this  up,  and  my  ship  taking  herself 
down,  I  much  prefer  to  trust  myself  to  the 
former." 

"You  do,  sir^"  cries  Mr.  Commissioner 
Pordage. 

'*I  do,  sir,"  says  Captain  Maryon,  lying 
down  again. 

"Then,  Mr.  Kitten,"  says  the  Commis- 
sioner, "  send  up  instantly  for  my  Diplomatic 
coat" 

He  was  dressed  in  a  linen  suit  at  that  mo- 
ment ;  but.  Mr.  Kitten  started  off  himself 
and  brought  down  the  Diplomatic  coat,  which 
was  a  blue  cloth  one,  gold-laced,  and  with  a 
crown  on  the  button. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Kitten,"  says  Pordage,  "  I  in- 
struct you,  as  Vicc-commLssioncr,  and  De- 
puty-consul of  this  place,  to  demand  of  Cap- 
I  tain  Maryon,  of  the  sloop  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus whether  he  drives  me  to  the  act  of 
putting  this  coat  on  P  " 

"Mr.  Pordage,"  says  Captain  Maryon, 
looking  out  of  his  hammock  again,  "  as  I  can 
hear  what  you  say,  I  can  answer  it  without 
troubling  the  gentleman.  I  should  be  sorry 
that  you  should  be  at  the  pains  of  putting  on 
too  hot  a  coat  on  my  account;  but, otherwise, 


you  may  put  it  on  hind-side  befon^  or  innde- 
out,  or  with  your  legs  in  the  sleeves,  or  your 
head  in  the  skirts,  for  any  objection  that  I 
have  to  offer  to  your  thoroughly  pleasing 
yourself." 

^<  Very  good.  Captain  Maryon^"  aays  Por- 
dage, in  a  tremendous  passion.  **  Very  good, 
sir.  Be  the  consequences  on  your  ovm  head! 
Mr.  Kitlen,  as  it  has  come  to  thisy  help  me 
on  with  it" 

When  he  had  given  that  order,  be  walked 
off  in  the  coat,  and  all  our  namea  woe 
taken,  and  I  was  afterwards  told  that  Mr. 
Kitten  wrote  from  his  dictation  more  than 
a  bushel  of  large  paper  on  the  aubject, 
which  cost  more  before  it  vraa  done  wit 
than  ever  covld  be  calculated^  and  whidi 
only  got  done  with  after  all,  by  bemg  lost 

Our  work  went  on  merrily,  neverthelesi, 
and  the  Christopher  Columbus,  hauled  np» 
lay  helpless  on  her  side  like  a  great  fiah  oat 
of  water.  While  she  was  in  that  state,  there 
was  a  fe^tft,  or  a  ball,  or  an  entertainment,  or 
more  properly  all  three  tog^er,  given  us  m 
honor  of  the  ship,  and. the  ship's  company, 
and  the  other  visitors.  At  that  iiaaemblyj  I 
believe,  I  saw  all  the  mhabitant»  then  npoa 
the  Island,  without  any  exception.  I  took  no 
particular  notice  of  more  than  a  few,  but  I 
found  it  very  agreeable  in  that  little  comer 
of  the  world  to  see  the  children,  who  were  of 
all  ages,  and  most.y  very  pretty — as  they 
mostly  are.  lliere  was  one  handsome  elderly 
lady,  with  very  dark  eyes  and  gyey  hair, 
that  I  inquired  about^  I  was  told  that  her 
name  was  Mrs.  Venning ;  and  her  married 
daughter,'  a  fair  slight  thing,  waa  pointsd 
out  to  me  by  the  name  of  Fanny  Fisher. 
Quite  a  child  she  looked,  with  a  little  copy 
of  herself  holding  to  her  dress ;  and  her 
husband,  just  come  back  from  the  mine  ex- 
ceeding proud  of  her.  They  were  a  good- 
looking  set  of  people  on  the  whole,,  but  I 
didn't  like  them.  I  was  out  of  sorts;  in  eon* 
versation  with  Charker,  I  found  fault  with  all 
of  them.  I  said  of  Mrs.  Venning,  she  was 
proud;  of  Mrs.  Fisher,  she  vras  a  delicate 
little  baby-fool.  What  did  I  think  of  thia 
one?  Why,  he  was  a.  fine  gentleman. 
What  did  I  say  to  that  one  ?  Why,  she  was 
a  fine  lady.  What  could  you  expect  them 
to  be  (I  asked  Charker),  nursed  in  that  cli- 
mate, with  the  tropical  night  shining  ibr 
them,  musical  instruments  playing  to  theniy 
great  trees  bending  over  thorn,  soft  lamps 
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lighting  them,  fire-flies  sparkling  in  among 
them,  bright;  flowers  and  birds  brought  into 
existence  to  please  their  eyes,  delicious  drinks 
to  be  had  for  the  pouring  out,  delicious  fruits 
to  be  got  forvthe  picking,  and  every  one 
dancing  and  murmuring  happly  m  the  scented 
air,  with  the  sea,  breaking  low  on  the  reef 
for  a  pleasant  chorus. 

"  Fine  gentlemen  and  flne  ladies,  Harry  P  " 
I  says  to  Charkcr.  *<  Yes,  I  think  so !  Dolls  1 
Dolls !  Not  the  sort  of  stuff  for  wear,  that 
comes  of  poor  private  soldering  in  the  Royal 
Marines ! "     ' 

However,  I  could  not  gainsay  that  they 
were  very  hospitable  people,  and  that  they 
treated  us  uncommonly  weU.  Every  man  of 
us  was  at  the  entertainment,  and  Mi's.  Bell- 
tott  had  more  partners  than  she-could  dance 
with :  though  she  danced  all  night,  too.  As 
to  Jack  (whether  of  the  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, or  of  the  Pirate  pursuit  party,  it  made 
no  difference),  he  danced  with  h»  brother 
Jack,  danced  with  himself,  danced  with  the 
moon,  the  stars,  the  trees,  the '  prospect,  any 
thing.  I  didn't  greatly  take  to  the  chief- 
,  officer  of  that  party,  with  his  bright  eyes, 
brown  face  and  easy  flgure.'  I  didn't  much 
like  his  way  when  he  first  happened  to  come 
where  we  were,  with  Miss  Maryon  on  his  arm. 
."0,  Captain  Carton,"  she  says,  "here  are 
two  friends  of  mine !  "  He  says, "  Indeed  ? 
These  two  Marines?" — meaning  Chaiker 
and  self.  "  Yes,"  says  she,  "  I  showed  these 
two  friends  of  mine  when  they  first  came,  all 
the  wonders  of  Silver-Store."  He  gave  us  a 
laughiqg  look,  and  says  he,  *'  You  are  in  luok, 
men.  I  would  be  disrated  and  go  before  the 
'  mast  to-morrow,  to  be  shown  .the  way  upward 
again  by  such  a  guide.  You  are  in  luck, 
men."  When  we  had  saluted,  and  he  and 
the  young  lady  had  waltzed  away,  I  said, 
**  You  are  a  pretty  fellow,  too,  to  talk  of  luck. 
You  may  go  to  the  Devil ! " 

Mr.  Commissioner  Pordage  and  Mrs.  Com- 
missioner, showed  among  the  company  on 
that  occasion  like  the  King  and  Queen  of  a 
much  Greater  Britain  than  Oreat  Britain. 
Only  two  other  circumstances  in  that  jovial 
night  made  much  separate  impression  on 
me.  One  was  this.  A  man  in  our  draft  of 
marines,  named  Tom  Packer,  a  wild  unsteady 
young  fellow,  but  the  son  of  a  respectable 
•hipwright  in  Portsmouth  Yard,  and  a  good 
•cholar  who  had  been  well  brought   up, 


comes  to  me  after  a  spell  of  dancing,  and 
takes  me  aside  by  the  elbow,  and  aays,  swear- 
ing angrily : 

^  Gill  David,  I  hope  I  may  not  be  tht  death 
of  Serjeant  Drooce  one  day  I " 

Now,  I  knew  Drooce  always  had  borne 
particularly  hard  on  this  man,  and  I  knew 
this  man  to  be  of  a  very  hot  temper :  so,  I 
said : 

"  Tut,  nonsense !  don't  talk  so  to  me !  J£ 
there's  a  man  in  the  corps  who  scorns  the 
name  of  an  •  assassin,  that  man  and  Tom 
Packer  are  one." 

Tom  wipes  his  head,  being  in  a  mortal 
sweat,  and  says  he : 

'*  I  hope  so,  but  I  cant  answer  for  myself 
when  he  lords  it  over  me,  as  he  has  just  now 
done,  before  a  woman.  I  tell  you  what, 
Gill !  Mark  my  words !  It  will  go  hard  with 
Serjeant  Drooce,  if  ever  we  are  in  an  en- 
gagement together,  and  he  has  to  look  to 
me*  t6  save  him.  Let  him  say  a  prayer 
then,  if  he  knows  one,  for  it's  all  6ver  with 
him,  and  lie  is  on  his  Death-bed.  Mark  my 
words!" 

I  did  mark  his  words,  and  very  soon 
afterwards,  too,  as  will  shortly  be  t^ken 
down. 

The  other  circumstance  that  I  noticed  at 
that  ball,  was,  the  gaiety  and  attachment  of 
Christian  George  King.  The  innocent  spirits 
that  Sambo  pilot  waa  in,  and  the  impossi- 
bility he  found  himself  under  of  showing  all 
the  little  colony,  but  especially  the  ladies  and 
children,  how  fqpd  he  was  of  them,  how  de- 
voted to  them,  and  how  faithful  to  them  for 
life  and  death,  for  present;  future,  and  ever- 
lasting, made  a  great  impression  on  me.  If 
ever  a  man.  Sambo  or  no  Sambo,  was  trust- 
ful and  trusted,  to  what  may  be  called  quite 
an  in&ntine  and  sweetly  beautiful  extent, 
surely,  I  thought  that  morning  when  I  did  at 
last  lie  down  to  rest,  it  waa  that  Sambo 
pilot.  Christian  George  King. 

This  may  account  for  my  dreaming  of  him. 
He  stuck  in  my  sleep,  comerwise,  and  I 
couldnt  get  him  oift.  He  was  always  flit- . 
ting  about  me,  dancing  round  mc,  and  peep- 
ing in  over  my  hammock,  though  I  woke  and 
doied  off  again  fifty  times.  At  last,  when  I 
opened  my  ero^,  there  he  really  was,  looking 
in  at  the  open  aide  of  the  little  dark  but  $ 
which  wai  made  of  leaves,  and  had  Ghaxker*^ 
hammock  abmg  in  it  at  inUl  aa  mine. 
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"  So  Jeer ! "  says  he,  in  a  sort  of  a  low 
croak.    *^  Yup ! " 

"  Hallo ! "  says  I,  starting  up.  "  What  ? 
Ton  are  there,  are  jovl  ?  " 

<*  Iss,"  says  he.  "  Christian  .Georgd  Kiftg 
got  nievs.** 

'<  Whfitt  news  has  he  got  P" 

"Pirates  out!" 

I  was  on  my  feet^  in  a  second.  So  Was 
Charker.  We  were  both  aware  that  Cf^i>tain 
Carton^  in  command  of  the  boats,  constantly 
watched  the  main  land  for  a.  secret  signal, 
though,  of  course,  it  was  not  known  to  such 
aa  us  what  the  tignol  was. 

Christian  George  King  had.  vanished  before 
we  touched  the  grotind.  But»  the  word  was 
already  passing  from  hut  to  hut  to  turn  out 
quietly,  and  we'  knew  that  the  nimble  bar- 
bariah  had  gtit  hold  of  the  truth,  or  mmef 
thing  near  it. 

In  a  space  unoA^  the  trees  behind  the  en- 
campment of  us  visitort,  naval  and  military, 
wis  a  sntigly-sicreened  spot,  where  we  kept 
the  stores  that  were  in  use,  and  did  our 
cookery.  The  word  was  passed  to  assemble 
here.  It  Was  very  quickly  gfiven,  afid  was 
given  (so  far  as  we  were  concerned)  by 
Serjeant  Drooce,  who  was  as  good,  in  a 
soldier  point  of  view,  as  he  was  bad  ift  a 
tyhbnical  one.  We  were  ordered  ta  drop 
into  this  space,  quietly,  behind  the  trees^^me 
by  one.  As  we  assembled  hef  e,  the  seamen 
assembled  too.  Within  ten  minutes,  as  I 
should  estimate,  we  were  all  here;  except  the 
usual  guard  upon  the  beach. .  The  beach  (we 
could  see  it  through  the  wood)  looked  as  it 
always  had  done  in  the  hottest  tone  of  the 
day.  The  guard  were  in  the  shadow  of  the 
sloop's  hull,  and  nothing  was  moving  but  the 
sea,  and  that  moved  very  Mntl]^.  Work  had 
always  been  knocked  off  at  that  hour,  until 
the  sun  grew  less  fierce,  and  the  sea-breese 
idee }  so  that  its  being  holiday  with  us,  made 
no  difference,  just  then,  in  the  look  of  the 
place.  But,  I  may  mention  that  it  wais  a 
holiday,  and  the  first  we  had  had  since  our 
hard  work  began.  Last  night's  ball  had  been 
given,  on  the  leak's  being  repaired,  and  the 
careening  done.  The  worst  of  the  work  wds 
over,  and  to-morrow  we  were  to  begin  to  get 
the  sloop  afloat  again. 

We  marines  were  now  drawn  up  here, 
under  anna.  The  chaoe-party  were  drawfi  np 
separata.  The  men  of  the  Columbus  were 
drawn  up  separate.   The  officers  stepped  out 


into  the  ibidst  of  the  three  parties,  and  spoke 
so  as  all  might  hear.  Captain  Carton  was 
the  officer  in  command,  and  he  had  a  spy- 
glass  in  his  hand.  His  coxswain  stood  by 
him  with  another  spy-glass,  and  with  a  date 
on  which  he  seeOied  to  have  been  taking  down 
signals. 

"Now,  men!"  says  Captain  Carton;  ^I 
have  to  let  yoa  know,  for  your  satisiactbn : 
Firstly,  that  there  are  ten  pirate-boatiy 
sti^ngly-manned  and  armed,  lying  hidden  np 
a  creek  yonder  on  the  coast,  under  the  ovoe- 
hanging  branches  of  the  dense  trees.  Secmiid- 
ly,  that  they  will  certainly  come  out  this 
night  when  the  moon  rises,  on  a  pillaging  and 
murdering  expedition,  of  which  some  piui  of 
the  main  land  is  the  object  Thirdly— dont 
cheer,  men  Vr-that  we  will  give  chace,  and,  if 
We  can  get  at  them,  rid  the  .world  of  thete, 
pledseGod!" 

Nobody  spoke,  that  I  heard,  and  nobody 
moved,  that  I  saw.  Yet  there  was.  a  kind  of 
ring,  as  if  every  man  answered  and  approved 
with  the  best  blood  that  was  inside  of  him. 

"Sir,"  says  Captain  Maryon,  "I  beg  to 
volunteer  on  this  service,  with  my  boats.  My 
people  volunteer,  to  the  ship's  boys." 

"In  His  Majesty's  name  and' servioe,"  the 
other  answers,  touching  bjs  hat,  "I  accept 
your  aid  with  pleasure.  Lieutenant  Linder; 
wood,  how  wHl  you  divide  your  men  P  " 

I  was  ashamed-»I  give  it  out  to  be  written 
down  as  large  and  plain  as  possible — ^I  was 
heart  and  soul  ashamed  of  my  thoughts  of 
those  two  sick  officers,  Captain  Maryon  and 
Lieutenant  Linderwood,  when  I  saw  theffif 
then  and  there.  The  spirit  in  those  two 
gentlemen  beat  down  their  illness  (and  yerf 
ill  I  knew  them  to  be)  like  Saint  George 
beatinj^  dpwn  the  Dragon.  Pain  and  weak- 
ness, wan(  of  ease  and  want  of  rest,  had  no 
more  place  in  their  minds  than  fear  itaelfl 
Meaning  now  to  express  for  my  lady  to  write 
down,  exactly  what  I  felt  then  and  there,  I 
felt  this:  "  You  two  brave  fellows  that  I  have 
been  so  grudgeful  of,  I  know  that  if  you  were 
dying  you  would  put  it  off  to  get  up  and  do 
your  best,  and  then  you  would  be  so  modest 
that  m  lying  down  again  to  die,  you  would 
hardly  sayTl  did  it  i*^ 

It  aid  me  good.    It  really  did  me  good. 

But,  to  go  oack  to  Where  I  broke  off.  8vfn 
CaptsSn  Carton  to  Lieutenant  Linderwood, 
I'Sir,  how  irill  you  divide  your  men  P  There 
is  not  room  for  all ;  and  a  few  men  should^in 
any  case,  be  left  here." 
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ThcM  waB  some  debate  about  it.  At  lasti 
it  was.  resolved  to  leave  eight  Marines  and 
Jbn  seamen  on  the  Island,  betides  the  sloop's 
two  boys.  And  because  it  was  considered 
Ihat  the  firiendly  Sambos  would  only  want 
l»  be  eommanded  in  ease  of  any  danger 
(tlwugh  none  at  all  was  apprehended,  there)f 
llie  olBcers  were  in  firvor  of  leaving  the 
two  non-commissioned  officers,  Brooce  and 
Cbaiker.  It  was  a  heavy  disappointment 
t»  them,  just  as  my  being  one  of  the  left 
1NM  a.  heavy  disappointment  to.  me— then, 
ImI  not  soon  afterwards.  We  mea  drew  lots 
ftr  it,  and  I  drew  "Island."  So  did  Tom 
FMker.  So,  of  course,  did  fbur  more  of.  onr 
rank  and  file. 

When  this  was  settled,  verbal  instru^ns 
WMP%  given  to  all  hands  to  keep  tfie  intended 
f^Mditiori  secret,  in  order  that  the  women 
Md  children  might  not  be  alarmed,  or  the 
fl^Mdition  put  in  a  difficulty  by  more  volun< 
lean*  The  assembly  was  to  be  on  that  same 
apot,  at  sunset  Every  man  was  to  keep  up 
an  appearance,  meanwhile,  of  occupying  him* 
self  in  his  usual  way.  That  is  to  say,  every 
ezce|)ting  four  old  trusty  seamen,  who 
appointed,  with  an  officer,  to  see  to  the 
and  ammunition,  and  to  muffle  the 
nUodLS  of  the  boats,  and  to  make  everything 
as  trim  and  swift  and  silent  as  it  could  be 


The  Sambo  Pilot  had  been  present  all  the 
while,  in  case  of  his  being  wanted,  and  had 
laid  to  the  officer  in  command,  five  hundred 
tunes  over  if  he  had  said  it  once,  that  Chris- 
Iwi  George  King  would  stay  with  the  So- 
leers,  and  take  care  of  the  booffer  ladies  and 
the^booffer  childs — booffer  being  that  native^ 
mission  for  beautifu].  He  was  now  asked 
•  ftw  questions  concerning  the  putting  off  of 
the  boats',  and  in  particular  whether  there 
itae  any  way  of  embarldng  at  the  back  of  the 
Uand:  which  Captain  Carton  would  have 
hall  liked  to  do,  and  then  have  dropped  round 
p  ks  shadow  and  slanted  across  to  the  main. 
Bttt,  '^No,"  says  Christian  George  King. 
'tlio,  no,  no !  Told  you  so,  ten-  timeu  No, 
■0,  no!  AU  reef,  all  rock,  all  swim,  all 
diown!"  Striking  out  as  he  laid  it,*like  a 
swimmer  gone  mad,  and  turning  over  on 
kfti  back  on  dry  land,  and  sphittering  himself 
ft  death,  in  a  manner  that  made  mm  quite 
n  exhibition. 

The  sun  went  down,  after  appearing  to 
he  a  long  time  about  it,  and  the  assembly 


was  called.  '  £?ery  man  answered  to  hki 
name,  of  course,  and  was  at  his  post.  It 
was  not  yet  bladk  dadc,  and  the  roll  vraa 
only  just  gea0  throughi.  when  up  comes  Mr. 
Oontinisskner  Fordage  with  his  Diplomatic 
coatoD« 

'^  Captain  Oacton/  say^  he,  **  Sir,  what  is 
this?" 

<«This»  Mf«  CfMOtmisaioner,"  (h^  was  very 
short  with  hiin)  "  is  an  exitedition  against  th^ 
PiratesL  It  is  a  secret  expedition,  so  please 
to  keep  it  a  secret" 

**  Sir,"  sa]rs  Cbrnmissioner  Pordage,  **  I  trust 
there  ia  gomg  to  be  na  .unnecessary  cruelty 
committed?"; 

"  Sir,"  retuioa  the  oS^r> « I  trust  not" 

^ Hiat  is  not  enotighi  sir"  criep  Coqmia* 
sioner  Pordage,  getting  wroth.  "Captain 
Carton,  I  giva  ]k>u  n^lke^  Government  r^ 
quires  you  to  txiaat  tb^  enemy  wi^h  gr^\ 
delicacy,  coniideration,  clemency,  and  forr 
bearaace." 

"  Sir,"  ' says  Captain  Carton,  **1  ao^au 
English  Ofliitier,  commanding  English  Men, 
and  I  hope  I  am  not  likely  to  disappoint  the 
Government's  just  expectations.  But,  I  pror 
sums  you  know  that  these  villains  under  their 
Jblack  flag  have  despoiled  our  countrymen  of 
their  property,  burnt  their  homes,  barbarous- 
ly  murdered  them  an^  tl)^ir  little  childrei^ 
and  worse,  than  qiurdered  their  wives  and 
daughters?" 

**  Perhaps  I  do,  Oaptain  Carton,"  answers 
Pordiyg;e,  waving  his  hand,  with  dignity; 
**  perhaips  I  do  not  It  ia  not  customary,  sir, 
for  Government  to  oonunit  itself." 

**  Jt  matters  very  Mttle,  Mr.  Pordego, 
whether  or  no.  Believing  that  I  hold  my 
commission  by  the  allowance  of  God,  and  not 
that  I  have  received  it  direbi  from  the  Devil, 
I  shall  certainly  use  it,^with  all  avoidance  of 
unnecessary  suftring  and  with  all  meroiAil 
swiftness  of  execution,  to  exterminate  these 
people  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Let  me 
recommend  you  to  go  home,  sir,  and  to  keep 
out  of  the  night-air." 

Never  another  syllable  did  t£at  officer  say 
to  the  Commissioner,  but  turned  away  to  hk 
men.  The  Commissioner  buttoned  his  Diplo- 
matic coat  to  the  chin,  said,  "  Mr.  Kitten,  at- 
tend me!"  gasped,  half  choked  himself,  and 
took  himself  ofL 

It  now  iell  very  dark,  indeed.  I  have  seldom, 
if  ever,  seen  it  darker,  nor  yet  so  dark.  The 
moon  was  not  due  until  one  in  the  morning, 
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and  it  was  but' a  fittle  after  nine  when  oar 
men  lay  down  where  they  were  mustered. 
It  was  pretended  that  they  were  to  take  a 
nap,  but  everybody  knew  that  )ao  nap  was  to 
be  got  under  the  ciroumstances.  Though  «U 
were  Tery  quiet,  there  wai  a  restlessness 
among  the  people;  much  what  I  have  seen 
among  the  people  on  a  race-course,  when  the 
bell  has  rung  for  the  saddling  for  a  great  race 
with  large  stakes  on  it. 

At  ten,  they  put  off;  cmly  one  boat  patting 
off  at  a  time ;  another  iolk>wing  in  fire  min- 
ntts;  both  dien  lying  on  theif  oars  until 
another  followed.  Ahead  of  all,  paddling  his 
own  outlandish  little  canoe  without  a  sound* 
went  the  Sambo  pilot,  to  take  them  safely 
outside  the  reef.  No  light  was  shown  but 
ODce,  and  that  was  in  the  commanding  offi- 
oar's  own  hand.  I  lighted  the  dark  lantern 
Ibr  him,  and  he  took  it  from  me  when  he 
embarked.  They  had  blue  lights  and  such 
Uke  with  them,  but  kept  themselves  as  darii 
M  Murder. 

.  The  expedition  got  away  with  wonderful 
qoietnessv  and  Christian  George  King  soon 
oame  back,  dancing  with  joy. 

**  Yup,  So- Jeer,"  says  he  to  myself  in  a  very 
oljeotionable  kind  of  conyulsions,  "  Christian. 
George  King  ear  berry  glad.  Pirates  all  be 
blown  a-pieces.    Yup !  Yup ! " 

My  reply  to  that  cannibal  was,  **  However 
glad  you  may  be,  hold  your  noise,  and  don't 
dance  jigs  and  slap  your  knees  about  it,  for  I 
oan't  abear  to  see  you  do  it." 

I  was  on  duty  then;  we  twelve  who  were 
ieft,  being  divided  into  four  watches  of  three 
each,  three  hours'  spelL  I  was  relieved  at 
twelve.  A  little  before  that  time,  I  had  chal- 
lenged, and  Miss  Maryon  and  Mrs.  Belltott 
had  come  in. 

MQood  Davis,"  says  Miss  Maryon,  <<  what 
is'  the  matter  P    Where  is  my  brother  P  " 

I  told  her  what  was  the  matter,  and  where 
her  brother  was. 

**  0  Heaveti  help  him ! "  says  she,  clasping 
her  hands  and  looking  up— ehe  was  close  in 
front  of  me,  and  she  looked  most  lovely  to  be 
sure ;  "  he  is  not  sufficiently  recovered  not 
strong  enough,  for  such  strife! " 

''  If  you  had  seen  him,  miss,"  I  told  her, 
*<a8  I  saw  him  when  he  volunteered,  you 
would  have  known  that  his  spirit  is  strong 
enough  for  any  strife.  It  will  bear  his  body, 
miss,  to  wherever  duty  calls  him.  It  will  al- 
ways bear  him  to  an  honorable  life,  or  a  brave 
death." 


**  Heaven  bless  you ! "  says  she,  -  toualdDg 
my  arm.    *' I  know  it.    Heaven  bleas  yonl " 

Mrs.  Belltott  surprised  me  by  trembliBg 
and  saying  nothing.  They  were  still  staiA-. 
ing  loo^g  towuHSs  the  sea,  and  listeniBg, 
after  the  relief  had  oome  round.  It  oontin»> 
ing  very  dark,  I  asked  to  be  allowed  to  take 
them  back.  Miss  Maryon  thanked  me^  aad 
she  pat  her  arm  in  mine,  and  I  did  take  them 
back.  I  have  now  got  to  make  a  oonlMsioa 
thsit  will  appear  singular.  After  I  had  left 
them,  I  laid  myself  down  on  my  face  on  tkt 
beach,  and  oried,for  the  first  time  since  I  had 
frightened  birdri  as  a  boy  at  Snorridge  Bei- 
tom>  to  think  what  a  poor,  ignorant^  low* 
placed,  private  soldier  I  was. 

It  was  only  for  half  a  minute  or  so..  A 
man  can't  at  all  times  be  quite  master  of  Jub- 
self,  and  it  was  only  for  ludf  a  minute  oc^ 
Then  I  up  and  went  to  my  hut,  and  tumed 
into  my  hammock,  and  fell  asleep  with  w«t 
eyelashes,  and  a  sore,  sore  heart  Just  M I 
had  often  done  when  I  was  a :  ohild,  and  had 
been  worse  used  than  usual. 

I  slept  (as  a  child  under  those  dnnmaiuir 
ces  might)  very  sound,  and  yet  itry  §oxt  at 
heart  all  through  my  sleep.  I  was  awoke  by 
the  words,  '*  He  is  a  determined  man."  I  had 
sprung  out  of  my  hammock,  and  had  asned 
my  firelock,  and  was  standing  on  the  groondt 
saying  the  words  myseE  '^Heis  a  deter- 
mined man."  But,  the  curiosity  of  my  state 
was,  that  I  seemed  to  be  repeating  them  after 
somebody,  and  to  have  been  wonderfiiUy 
startled  by  hearing  them. 

As  soon  as  I  came  to  myself,  I  went  out  of 
the  hut,  and  away  to  where  to  guard  waa^ 
Charker  challenged:  ''Who  goes  there?" 
<«  A  friend."  «  Not  Gill  P  "  'says  he,  aa  ]» 
shouldered  his  piece.  "  Gill,"  says  I ;  "  Why 
what  the  deuce  do  you  do  out  of  your  hem* 
mock  P  "  says  he.  *'  Too  hot  for  sleep,"  aays 
I; ''isallrightP."  '* Right ! "^ys  Charim, 
''yes,  yes;  all's  right  enough  here;  what 
should  be  wrong  here  P  It's  the  boats  thajt 
we  want  to  know  of.  Except  for  fire-flias 
twinkling  about,  and  the  lonesome  splaahaa 
of  great  creatures  as  they  drop  into  Urn 
water,  there's  nothing  going  on  here  to  eaia 
a  man's  mind  from  the  boats." 

The  poon  was  above  the  sea,  and  had 
risen,  I  should  say,  some  half-an-hoiur.  As 
Charker  spoke,  with  his  face  towards  the  aea, 
I,  looking  landward,  suddenly  laid  my  right 
hand  on  his  breast,  and  said» "  Don't  move* 
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Dcm^turn.    Don't  raise  yonr  voice!    You 
'   liiffer  saw  a  Maltese  face  here  P  ** 

<^No.  What  do  you  mean?"  he  asks, 
•taring  at  me. 

**  Not  yet  an  English  fSbe,  with  one  eye 
and  a  patch  across  the  nose  P  " 

«No.  What- ails  youP  What  do  you 
maanP" 

I  had  seen  both,  looking  at  us  round  the 
stem  of  a  cocoa-nut  treei  where  the  moon 
struck  them.  I  had  seen  that  Sambo  Pilot 
with  one  hand  laid  on  the  stem  of  the  tree, 
drawing  them  back  into  the  heavy  shadow. 
I  had  seen  their  naked  cutlasses  twinkle  and 
•faille,  like  bits  of  the  moonshine  in  the  water 
that  had  got  blown  ashore  among  the  trees 
by  the  light  wind.  I  had  seen  it  all,  in  a  mo- 
ment And  I  saw  in  a  moment  (as  any  man 
would),  that  the  signalled  move  of  the  pirate 
en  the  mam-land  was  a  plot  and  a  feint ;  that 
the  leak  had  been  made  to  disable  the* sloop ; 
that  the  boats  had  been  tempted  away,  to 
leave  the  Island  unprotected ;  that  the  phrates 
had  landed  by  some  secreted  way  at  the 
back  ;*and  that  Christian  George  Khig  was  a 
double-dyed  traitor,  and  a  most  infernal  vil- 
lain. 

I  considered,  still  all  in  one  and  the  same 
moment,  that  Charker  was  a  brave  man,  but 
not  quick  with  his  head  {  and  that  Serjeant 
Drooce,  with  a  much  better  head,  was  clos^ 
by.  All  I  said  to  Chaiker  was,  "  I  am  afraid 
we  are  betrayed.  Turn  your  back  full  to  the 
moonlight  on  the  sea,  and  cover  the  stem  of 
the  cocoa-nut  tree  which  will  then  be  right 
before  you)  at  the  height  of  a  man's  heart. 
Are  you  right  ?  " 

"I  am  right,"  says  Charker,  turning  in- 
stantly, and  foiling  into  the  position  with  a 
nerve  of  iron ;  <*  and  right  a'nt  left.  Is  it, 
GfllP* 

A  few  seconds  brought  me  'to  Serjeant 
Drooce's  hut.  He  was  fast  asleep,  and  being 
a  htevy  sleeper,  I  had  to  lay  my  hand  upon 
'  him  to  rouse  him.  The  instant  I  touched 
bim  he  came  rolling  out  of  his  hammock,  and 
upon  me  like  a  tiger.  And  a  tiger  he  was, 
OKept  that  he  knew  what  he  was  up  to,  in 
bis  utmost  heat,  as  well  as  any  ihan. 

I  had  to  struggle  with  him  pretty  hard  to 
bring- him  to  his  senses,  panting  all  the  while 
(for  he  g^ve  me  a  breather),  "  Serjeant,  I  am 
Gill  Davis!  Treachery.  Pirates  on  the 
bland ! " 
'   The  last  words  brought  him  roundi  and  he 


took  his  hands  off.  "  I  have  seen  two  of 
them  within  this  minute,"  said  I.  And  so  I 
told  him  what  I  had  told  Harry  Charker. 

His  soldierly,  though  tyrannical,  head  was 
clear  in  an  instant.  He  didn't  waste  one 
word,'  even  of  surprise.  "  Order  the  guard," 
says  he,  **  to  draw  off  quietly  into  the  Fort 
(they  called  the  enclosure  I  have  before  mte» 
tioned,  the  Fort,  though  it  was  not  much  of 
that).  Then  get  you  to  the  Fort  as  quick  as 
you  can,  rouse  up  every  soul  there,  and  fasten 
the  gate.  I  will  bring  in  all  those  who  are 
up  at  the  Signal  Hill.  If  we  are  surrounded 
before  we  can  join  you,  you  must  make  a  sally 
and  cut  us  out  if  you  can.  The  word  among 
our  men  is,  *  Women  and  children ! ' " 

He  burst  away,  like  fire  going  before  the 
wind  over  dry  reeds.  He  roused  up  the 
seven  men  who  were  off  duty,  and  had  them 
bursting  away  with  him,  before  they  knew 
they  were  not  asleep.  I  reported  orders  to 
Charker,  and  ran  to  the  Fort,  as  I  have  never 
run  at  any  other  time  in  all  my  life :  no,  not 
even  in  a  dream. 

The  gate  was  not  fast,  and  had  no  good 
fastenings :  only  a  double  wooden  bar,  a  poor 
chain,  and  a  bad  lock.  These,  I  secured  as 
weir  as  they  could  be  secured  in  a  few  se^ 
ends  by  one  pair  of  hands,  and  so  ran  to  fhat 
part  of  the  building  where  Miss  Maryon 
lived.  I  called^  to  her  loudly  by  her  name 
until  she  answered.  I  then  called  loudly  aU 
the  names  I  knew — ^Mrs.  Macey  (Miss  ^f arjr* 
on's  married  sister),  Mr.  Macey,  Mrs.  Ven- 
ning, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher,  even  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pordage.  Then  I  called  out,  "  All  you 
gentlemen  here,  get  up  and  defend  the  place. 
We  are  caught  in  a  trap.  Pirates  have 
landed.    We  are  attacked ! " 

At  the  terrible  word  "  Pirates !"— for,  those 
villains  had  done  such  deeds  in  those  seas  as 
never  can  be  told  in  writing,  and  can  scarcely 
be  so  much  as  thought  of — cries  and  screams 
rose  up  from  every  part  of  the  place.  Quickly 
lights  moved  about  from  window  to  window, 
and  the  cries  moved  about  with  them,  and 
men,  women,  and  children  came  flying  down 
into  the  square.  I  remarked  to  myself,  even 
then,  what  a  number  of  things  I  seemed  to 
see  at  once.  I  noticed  Mrs.  Macey  coming 
towards  me,  carrying  all  her  three  children 
together.  I  noticed  Mr.  Pordage,  in .  the 
greatest  terror,  in  vain  trying  to  get  on  his 
Diplomatic  coat;  and  Mr.  Kitten  resped- 
fblly  tymg  his  poeket-handkerohlef  over  Mxs. 
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Pordage's  nightcap.  I  noticed  Mrs.  BelHott 
nw  out  screaming,  and  shxrok  upon  the 
ground  near  me,  and  cover  her  face  in  her 
bands,  and  lie,  all  of  a  bundle,  shiTering. 
But,  vhat  I  noticed  with  the  greatest  pleasr 
ore  was,  the  determined  eyes  with  which  those 
Sien  of  the  Mine  that  I  had  thought  fine 
gaotlemen,  came  rOund  me,  with  what  arms 
they  had  :  to  the  full  as  cool  and  resolute  as 
I  could^be,  for  my  lifer-aye,  and  for  my  soul, 
too,  into  the  bargain ! 

The  chief  person  being  Mr.  Macey,  I  told 
hjm  how  the  three  men  of  the  gaard  would, 
be  at  the  gate  directly,  if  they  were  not 
already  there,  and  how  Seijeant  Drooce  and 
the  other  seven  were  gone  to  bring  in  the 
outlaying  i)art  of  the  people  of  SilvQr-«tore. 
I  next  urged  him,  ibr  the  love  of  all  who 
were  dear  to  him,  to  trust  no  Sambo,  and, 
above  all,  if  he  could  get  any  good  chance  at 
Christian  Geoj^e  King,  not  to  loose  it,  but  to 
put  him  out  of  the  world.  "  I  will  follow 
jour  advice  to  the  letter,  Davis,"  says  he ; 
^"what  next  ?  "  My  answer  was,  **  I  think, 
«ir,  I  would  recommend  you  next,  to  order 
*down  such  heavy  furniture  and  lumber  as  can 
be  moved,  and  make  a  barricade  within  the 
gate."  **  That's  good  again,"  says  he ;  *^  wiU 
yoQ  see  it  done  ?  "  *'  Til  willingly  help  to  do 
it,"  says  I, "  unless  or  until  my  superior,  Ser- 
jeant Drooce,  gives  me  other  orders."  He 
abook  me  by  the  hand,  and  having  told  off 
aome  of  his  companions  to  help  me,  .be- 
atirred  himself  to  look  to  the  arms  and  am- 
munition. A  proper  quick,  brave,  steady, 
xaady  gentleman ! 

One  of  their  three  little  children  was  deaf 
and  dumb.  Miss  Maryon  had  been  from  the 
first  with  all  the  children,  soothing  them,  and 
diessing  them  (poor  little  things,  they  had 
J^en  brought  out  of  their  beds),  and  making 
^m  beMeve  that  it  was  a  game  of  play,  so 
that  some  of  them  were  now  even  laughing. 
I  bad  been  working  hard  with  the  others  at 
the  barricade,  and  had  got  up  a  pretty  good 
breastwork  within  the  gate.  Drooce  and  the 
aeven  had  come  back,  bringing  in  the  people 
from  the  Signal  Hill,  and  had  worked  along 
with  us :  but  I  had  'not  so  much  as  spoken  a 
word  to  Drooce,  nor  had  Drooce  so  much  as 
^Miken  a  word  to  me,  for  we  were  both  too 
iNKiy.  The  breastwork  was  now  finished,  and 
I  found  Miss  Maryon  at  my  side,  with  a 
ehild  in  her  arms.  Her  dark  hair  was  fast- 
ened round  her  head  with  a  band.    She  had 


a  quantity  of  it, 'and  it  looked  even  ricbqr 
and  more  precious,  put  up  hastily  out  of  her 
way,  than  I.  had  seen  it  look  when  it  was 
carefully  arranged.  She  was  very  pale,  bul 
extraordinarily  ^et  and  stilL 

"  Dear  good  Davis,"  said  she, "  I  have  been 
waiting  to  speak  one  word  to  you." 

I  turned  to  he^  directly.  If  I  had  reoeited 
a  musket-ball  in  the  beart,  and  she  had  stood 
there,  I  almost  believe  I  should. have  turned 
to  her  before  I  dropped^ 

"This  pretty  little  creature,"  said  she^  kill- 
ing the  child  in  heo  arms,  who  was  playing 
with  her  hair  and.  trying  to  pull  it  dowii, 
<*  cannot  hear  what  wesa^ — can  hear  noU^ 
ing.  I  trust  you  so  much,  and  have  so  great 
confidence  in  you,  tliat  I  want  you  to  ma)ie 
me  a  promise." 

.^'Whatiait^MisaP" 

*^  That  if  we  are  defeated,  and  you  are  abr 
aolutely  sure  of  my  being  taken,  you  will  kjll 


me." 

<^  I  shall  not  be  alive  to  do  it,  Misa.  I 
shall  have  died  in  your  defence  before  it 
cornea  to  that  They  must  step  aonQsainy 
body,  to  lay  a  hand  on  you." 

<*  But,  if  you  are  alive, 'you  'brave  soldieii" 
How  she  looked  at  me !  "  And  if  you  oan- 
not  save  me  from  the  Pirates,  living,  yoa  wiU 
save  me,  dead.    Tell  me  so." 

Well!  I  told  her  I  would  do  that,  at  the 
last,  if  all  eke  failed.'  She  took  my  han^*-. 
my  rough,  coarse  hand — and  put  it  to  bar 
lips.  She  put  it  to  the  child's  lips,  and  t^ 
child  kissed  it.  I  believe  I  had  the  strengtt 
of  half  a  dozen  men  in  me,  from  that  i|¥^ 
ment  until  the  fight  was  over. 

All  this  time,  Mr.  Ck>mmis8ioner  Fovdage 
had  been  wanting  to  make  a  Proclamatioft  t9 
the  Pirates,  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  ge 
away ;  and  everybody  had  been  hustling  bte 
about  and  tumbling  over  him,  while  he  was 
calling  for  pen  and  inH  to  write  it  with.  Mn. 
Pordage,  too,  had  some  curious  ideas  about 
the  British  respectability-  of  her  nightoap 
(which  had  as  many  frills  to  it,  growing  ii 
layers  one  inside  another,  as  if  it  was  a  while 
vegetable  of  the  artichoke  sort),  and  she 
wouldn't  takie  the  nightcap  off,  and  would  be 
angry  when  it  got  crushed  by  the  other  la- 
dies who  were  handing  things  about,  an^,  in 
short,  she  gave  as  much  trouble  as  her  hu^ 
band  did.  But,  as  we  were  now  forming  ibr 
the  defence  of  the  place,  they  were  both 
poked  out  of  the  way  with  no  oeremony. 
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Xbt  children  and  ladies  were  got  into  the 
]htle  trench  which  surrounded  the  silYer- 
]ioos0  (we  were  afraid  of  leaving  them  in  any 
cf  the  light  buUdingB,  lest  they  should  be  set 
eta  fire),  and  we  made  the  bedt  disposition  we 
obtilii  There  was  a  pretty  good  store  in 
point  of  amount,  of  tolerable  swords  and/^- 
Ipases.  Those  were  issued.  There  were,  also, 
perhaps  a  scbre  or  so  of  spare  muskets. 
lliiose  ivere  brought  out.  To  my  astonish- 
ibAit,  little  Mrs.  Fisher  that  I  had  taken  for 
tt  doll  and  a  baby,  was  not  only  very  active 
in'  that  service,  but  volunteered  to  load  the 
ifare'arms. 

^^For,  I  understand  it  well,''  saj^s  shi^, 
cheerfully,  Without  a  shake  in  her  vbice. 

<<  I  ato  a  soldier's  daughter  and  a'  sailor's 
ciatfer,  and  I  understand  it  tdo,"  sajs  Miss 
IClryoti,  juJBt  in  the  same  way. 

Steady  aild'  busy  behind  where  I  stood, 
thbse  two  beautiful  and  delicate  young  women 
ML  to  handling  the  guns,  hammering  the 
flints,  looking  to  the  locks,  and  qidetly  direct- 
mg  others  to  pass  up  powder  and  bullets 
from  hand  to  hand,  as  unflinching  as  the  best 
of  tried  soldiers. 

Serjeant  Drooce  had  brought  in  word  that 
the  pirates  were  very  strong  in  numbers- 
over  a  hundred,  was  his  estimate — and  that 
they  were  not,  even  then,  all  landed ;  for,  be 
had  seen  thpm  in  a  ver)'  good  position  on  the 
further  side  of  the  Signal  Hill,  evidently 
waiting  for  the  rest  of  their  men  to  cope  up. 
in  the  present  pause,  the  first  we  had  had 
rince  the  alarm,  he  was  telling  this  over 
•gahi  to  Mr.  Macey,  when  Mr.  Macey  sud- 
dtnly  cried  out: 

^*Tfie  signal!    Nobody  has  thought  of  the 

dgnal!" 

We  knew  of  no  signal,  so  vre  could  not 
hit e  thought  of  it  "  What  signal  nuiy  yoti 
flsean,  sir  ?  "  says  Serjeant  Drooce,  looking 
duirp  at  him. 

**  There  is  a  pile  of  wood  upon  the  Signal 
Hill.  If  it  could  be  lighted — ^which  never 
his  been  done  yet — ^it  would  1>e  a  signal  of 
distress  to  the  mainland." 

Charker  cries,  directly :  "  Serjeant  Drooce, 
dispatch  me  on  that  duty.  Give  me  the  tilro 
nen  who  were  on  guard  with  me  to*nigkt, 
iild  ni  light  the  fire,  if  it  can  be  done." 

*  And  if  it  can't.  Corporal "*  Mr.  Macey 

ilrlkes  in. 

**  Look  at  these  ladies  and  enildrea,  dt ! " 
aaja  Charker.  •*  I'd  sooner  HglU  »f  «e{/;  than 
not  try  any  chance  to  save  them." 
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We  gave  him  a  Hurrah ! — ^it  burst  from  us, 
come  6f  it  what  might  —and  he  got  his  two 
men,  and  wae  let  out  at  the  gate,  and  crept 
away.  I  had  no  sooner  come  back  to  my 
place  from  being  one  of  the  party  to  handle 
the  gate,  than  Miss  Maryon  said  in  a  low 
voice  behind  me : 

^  Davia,  will  you  look  tft  this  powder.  Thia 
is  not  right  ?  " 

I  turned  my  head.  Christian  George  Eling 
again,  and  treachery  again !  Sea-water  had 
been  conveyed  into  the  magazine,  and  eveiy 
grain  of  powder  was  spoiled ! 

**  Stay  a  moment,"  said  Serjeant  Droooei 
when  J  had  told  him,  without  causing  a  move^' 
ment  in  a  muscle  of  his  fkee ;  ^  look  to  your 
pouch,  my  lad.  Tou  Tom  Packer,  lo<^  to 
your  pouch,  confound  you;  Lo(^  to  your 
pouches,  all  you  Marinet." 

The  same  artfbl  savage  had  got  at  theiA, 
somehow  or  another,  and  the  cartridges  vrete 
all  unserviceable.  *'  Hum  ! "  says  the  "Ser- 
jeant, <'  Look  to  your  loading,  men.  You  are 
right  so  far  ?  " 

Yes,  we  were  right  so  fhr. 

*'  Well,  my  lads,  and  gentleman  all,"  says 
the  Serjeant, ''  this  will  be  a  hand-to-hand  af* 
fkir,  and  so  mnch  the  better." 

He  treated  himself  to  a  pinch  of  nnvtSft 
and  stood  up,  squate-shouldered  and  broad- 
ohested,  in  the  light  of  the  moon — which 
was  now  very  bright — as  cool  as  if  be  was 
waiting  for  a  play  to  begin.  He  stood  quMt, 
and  we  all  stood  quiet,  for  a  matter  of  some- 
thing like  half-an-hoiur.  I  took  notice  from 
snch  whispered  talk  as  there  was,  how  litUe 
we  that  the  silver  did  nbt  belong  to,  thought- 
about  it,  find  how  much  the  people  that  it 
did  beloqg  tOf  thought  about  it  At  the  end 
of  t^e  half'hour,  it  was  reported  from  the 
gate  thtft  Charker  and  the.  two  were  hXMeag 
lyMdl  on  us,  pursued  by  about  a  do^M* 

•<  Saily  I  Gate^arty,  under  'Gill  Davis," 
says  the  Serjeant,  "  and  bring  'em  in !  L&e 
men,  now ! " 

We  were  not  long  about  it,  and  we  brougitt 
them  in.  '<Dont  take  me,"  says  Cherkeif, 
holding  me  round  the  neek,  and  stumbling 
down  at  my  f^  when  tiit  gate  was  ftiftl^ 
"don't  take  ae  neaf  the  ladies  or  tflM 
children,  OHL  They  hid  better  liot  tM 
DMithf  till  il  eaii't  be  belped.  Theyll  Mft 
if  wooUk  enough."    ' 

«  Harry ! "  I  aniwered,  holding  nph»het4t 
"Conrade!" 
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He  was  cut  to  pieces.  The  signal  had 
been  secured  by  the  first  pirate  party  that 
landed ;  his  hair  was  all  singed  off,  and  his 
&ce  was  blackened  with  the  running  pitch 
from  a  torch. 

He  made  no  complaint  of  pain,  or  of  any- 
thing. "Good  bye,  old  chap,"  was  all  he 
said,  with  a  smile.  '**  Ftc  got  my  death.  And 
Death  a*nt  lif(6.    IsitjaiU?** 

Having  helped  to  lay  his  poor  body  on  one 
side,  I  went  back  to  my  post.  Seijeant 
Drooce  looked  at  me,  with  his  eyebrows 
a  little  lifted.  I  nodded.  '<  Close  up  here 
men,  and  gentlemen  all ! "  said  the  Seijeant. 
>*  A  place  too  many,  in  the  line.'' 

The  Pirates  were  so  closer  upon  us  at  this 
time,  that  the  foremost  of  them  were  already 
before  the  gate.  More  and  ^lore,  came  up 
with  a  great  noise,  and  shouting  loudly. 
When  we  belieyed  from  the  sound  that  they 
were  all  there,  we  gave  three  English  cheers. 
.Hie  poor  little-  children  joined,  and  were  so 
frilly  convinced  of  our  being  at  play,  that 
they  enjoyed  the  noise,  and  were  heard  clap- 
ping their  hands  in  the  silence  that  followed. 

Our  disposition  was  this,  beginning  with 
•the  rear.  Mrs.  Venning,  holding  her  daugh- 
ter^ child  in  her  arms,  sat  on  the  steps  of 
the  little  square  trench  surrounding  the  sil- 
ver-house, encouraging  and  directing  those 
women  and  children' as  she  might  have  done 
in  the  happiest  and  easiest  time  of  her  life. 
Then,  there  was  an  armed  line,  under  Mr. 
Macey,  across  the  width  of  the  enclosure,  fac- 
ing that  way  and  having  their  backs  towards 
the  gate,  in  order  that  they  might  watch  the 
walls  and  prevent  our  being  taken  by  surprise. 
Then,  there  was  a  space  of  eight  pr  ten  feet 
deep,  in  which  the  spare  arms  were,  and  in 
which  Miss  Maryon  and  Mrs.  Fisher,  their 
hands  and  dresses  blackened  with  the  spoilt 
gunpoH^er,  worked  on  their  knees,  ^ring 
such  things  as  knives,  old  bayonets,  and 
spear-heads,  to  the  muzzles  of  the  useless 
muskets.  Then,  there  was  a  second  armed 
line,  under  Serjeant  Drooce,  also  across  the 
width  of  the  enclosure,  but  facing  to  the 
gate.  Then,  came  the  breastwork  we  had 
made,  with  a  zig-ag  way  through  it  for  me 
and  my  little  party  to  hold  good  in  retreat- 
ing, ai  long  as  we  could,  when  we  were 
driven  frt>m  the  gate.  We  all  knew  that 
it  was  impossible  to  hdd  the  place  long 
.^and  that  our  on]y  hope  was  in  the  timel^ 
diapovery  of  the  plot  by  tha  boa)i,  and  in 
thdvoonung  back. 


I  and  my  men  were  now  thrown  forward 
to  the  g^te.  From  a  spy-hole,  I  could  see  the 
whole  crowd  of  Pirates.  There  were  Malays 
among  them,  Dutch,  Maltese,  Greeks,  Samboa^ 
Negroes,  and  Convict  Englishmen  from  the 
West  India  Islands ;  among  the  last,  him 
with  the  one  eye  and  the  patch  across  the 
nose.  There  were  some  Portuguese,  too,  and 
a  few  Spaniards.  The  captain  was  a  Portu- 
guese I  a  little  man  with  very  large  ear-rings 
under  a  very  broad  hat,  and  a  great  bright 
shawl  twisted  about  his  shoulders.  They 
were  all  strongly  armed,  but  like  a  boarding 
party,  with  pikes,  swords,  cutlasses,  and  axes. 
I  noticed  a  good  many  pistols,  but  not  a  gun 
of  any  kind  among  them.  This  gave  me  to 
imderstand  that  they  had  oonudered  that  a 
continued  roll  of  musketry  might  perhaps 
have  been  heard  on  the  mainland ;  also  that 
for  the  reason  that  fire  would  be  seen  from 
the  mainland  they  would  not  set  the  Fort 
in  flames  and  roast  us  alive  i  which  was  one 
•f  their  &vorite  ways  of  tarrying  on.  I 
looked  about  for  Christian  G^rge  King, 
and  if  I  had  seen  him  I  am  much  mistaken 
if  he  would  not  have  received  my  one  round 
of  ball-cartridge  in  his  head.  But,  no 
Christian  George  King  was  visible. 

A  soirt  of  a  wild  Portuguese  demon,  who 
seemed  either  fierce-mad. or  fierce-drunk — 
but,  they  all  seemed  one  or  the  othe]>— came 
forward  with  the  black  flag,  and  gave  it  a 
wave  9r  two.  After  that,  the  Portuguese  cap- 
tain called  out  in  shrill  English.  **  I  say  you ! 
English  fools !    Open  the  gate !    Surrender ! " 

As  we  kept  close  and  quiet,  he  said  some- 
thing to  his  men  which  I  didn't  undentand,* 
and  when  he  had  said  it,  the  one-eyed  Eng- 
lish rascal  with  the  patch  (who  had  stepped 
out  when  he  began),  said  it  again  in  Engfish. 
It  was  only  this.  *<  Boys  of  the  black  flag, 
this,  is  to  be  quickly  done.  Take  all  the 
prisoners  you  can.  If  they  don't  }ield,  kiU 
the  children  to  make  them.  Forward!" 
Then,  they  all  canie  on  at  the  gate,  and,  in 
another  half*  minute  were  sqiashing  and 
splitting  it  in. 

We  struck  at  them  through  the  gaps  and 
shivers,  and  we  dropped  many  of  them,  too, 
but,  their 'very  weight  would  have  earned 
such  a  gate,  if  they  had  been  unarmed. 
I  soon  found  Seijeant  Drooce  at  my  aide, 
forming  us  six  remaining  marines  in  lint 
-r-Tom  PadLer  next  to  me— and  ordering  us 
toftll  back  three  paoe^addtaa  thejbnkt 
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in,  to  gire  them  our  one  little  yoUey  at  short 
dhtance.  '*  Then,"  says  he,  **  receWe  them 
bvlund  your  hreastwork  on  the  hayonet,  and 
4t  least  let  every  man  of  you  pin  one  of  the 
eimed  cockchafers  through  the  body.** 

We  cheMied  them  by  osr  fire,  slight  as  it 
was*  and  we  checked  them  at  the  breast- 
work. Howerer,  they  broke  over  it  like 
swarms  of  devils — they  were,  really  and 
tmly,  more  devils  than  men — and  then  it 
was  hand  to  hand,  indeed. 

We  clubbed  our  muskets  and  laid  about 
va ;  even  then,  those  two  ladies— always  be- 
hind me — ^were  steady  and  ready  with  the 
anns.  I  had  a  lot  of- Maltese  and  Malays 
tipon  me,  and,  but  for  a  broadsword  that 
IGss  Maryon's  own  hand  put  in  mine,  should 
luiTe  got  my  end  from  them.  But,  was  that 
all  ?  No.  I  saw  a  heap  of  banded  dark  hair 
and  a  white  dress  come  thrice  between  me 
and  them,  under  my.  own  raised  right  arm, 
which  each  time  might  have  destroyed  the 
wearer  of  the  white  dress ;  and  each  time  one 
of  the  lot  went  down,  struck  dead. 

Drooce  was  armed  with  a  broad-svrord 
too,  and  did  such  things  with  it,  that  there 
was  a  cry,  in  half-a-dozen  languages,  of 
"  Kill  that  serfbant ! "  as  I  knew,  by  the  cry 
being  raised  in  English,  and  taken  up  in 
other  tongues.  I  had  received  a  severe  cut 
across  the  left  arm  a  few  moments  before 
and  should  have  known  nothing  of  it,  except 
supposing  that  somebody  had  struck  me  a 
smurt  blow,  if  I  had  not  felt  weak,  and  seen 
-  myself  covered  with  spouting  blood,  and,  at 
the  sameonstant  of  time,  seen  Miss  Maryon 
tearing  her  dress,  and  binding  it  with  Mrs. 
Fisher's  help  round  the  wound.  They  called 
to  Tom  Packer,  who  was  scouring  by;  to  stop 
and  guard  me  for  one  minute,  while  I  was 
bound,  or  I  should  bleed  to  death  in  trying 
to  defend  myself.  Tom  stopped  directly,  in^ 
a  good  sabre  in  his  hand. 

In  that  same  moment — all  things  seem  to 
happen  in  that  same  moment,  at  such  a  time 
— halfa-dozen  had  ruiftied  howling  at  Ser- 
jeant Drooce.  The  Serjeant,  stepping  back 
against  the  wall,  stopped  one  howl  for  ever 
w^  such  a  terrible  blow,  and  wafted  for  the 
rest  to  come  on,  mth  such  a  wonderftilly  un- 
moved foce,  that  they  stopped  and  looked  at 
nniL 

•''Bee  him  now!"  cried  Tom  Packer. 
"How,  when  I  ooold  cut  him  out!  Gill! 
Sid  I  tell  700  fo  maik  my  wordi  P  * 


I  implored  Tom  Packer  in  the  Lord's 
name,  as  well  as  I  could  in  my  faintness,  to 
go  to  the  Serjeant's  aid. 

"  I  hate  and  detest  him,"  says  Tom,  moodily 
wavering.  "  Still,  he  is  a  brave  man."  Then 
he  calls  out,  "Serjeant  Drooce,  Serjeant 
Drooce !  Tell  me  you  have  driven  me  too 
hard,  and  are  sorry  for  it." 

The  Serjeant,  vrithout  turning  his  eyes 
from  his  assailants,  which  would  have  hetgi 
instant  death  to  him,  answers : 

•'  No.    I  won't." 

*'  Serjeant  Drooce ! "  cries  Tom,  in  a  kind 
of  an  agony.  '*  I  have  passed  my  word  that 
I  would  never  save  you  from  Death,  if  I 
could,  but  would  leave  you  to  die.  Tell  me 
you  have  driven  me  too  hard  and  are  soiry 
for  it,  and  that  shall  go  for  nothing." 

One  of  the  group  laid  the  Serjeant's  bald 
bare  head  open.  The  Seijeant  laid  him 
dead. 

**  I  tell  you,"  says  the  Serjeant,  breathing 
a  little  short,  and  waiting  for  the  next  at- 
tack. **  No.  I  won't  If  you  are  not  man 
enough  to  strike  for  a  fellow-soldier  because 
he  wants  help,  and  because  of  nothing  else, 
I'll  go  into  the  other  world  and  look  for  a 
better  man." 

Tom  swept  upon  them,  and  cut  him  out 
Tom  and  he  fought  their  way  through  another 
knot  of  them,  and  sent  them  flying,'and  came 
over  to  where  I  was  beginning  again  to  feel, 
with  inexpressible  joy,  that  I  had  got  a 
sword  in  my  hand. 

They  had  hardly  come  to  us,  when  I  heard, 
aboye  all  the  other  noises,  a  tremendpus  cry 
of  women's  voices.  I  also  saw  Miss  Maryon, 
with  quite  a  new  face,  suddenly  clap  her  two 
hands  over  Mrs.  Fisher's  eyes.  I  looked  to- 
wards th(B  silver-house,  and  saw  Mra.  Yen- 
ning— standing  upright  on  the  top  of  the 
steps  of  the  trench,  with  her  grey  hair  and 
her  dark  eyes — ^hide  her  daughter's  child  be- 
hind her,  among  the  folds  of  her  dress,  strike 
a  pirate  vrith  her  other  hand,  and  fall,  shot 
by  his  pistol. 

The  cry  arose  again,  and  there  was  a  terri- 
ble and  confusing  rush  of  the  women  into  the 
midst  of  the  struggle.  In  another  moment, 
something  came  tumbling  down  upon  me 
that  I  thought  was  the  wall  It  was  a  heap 
of  Sambos  who  had  come  over  the  wall;  and 
of  four  men  who  clung  to  my  1^  like  ser- 
pents, ono  who  clung  to  my  right  1^  waa 
Chriskaa  George  King. 
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**Yup,  So^eer!"  says  he,  <' Christian 
George  King  sar  berry  ,glad  So*Jeer  a  prir 
mmer.  Christian  George  King  been  waiting 
for  So- Jeer  8ech  long  t^aae,    Yup,  yup! " 

What  could  I  do  with  ^five^and-twenty  of 
tbem  on  me,  but  be  tied  band  and  foot  P  So, 
I  was  tied  hand  and  foot.  It  was  all  oyer 
now — boaU  not  come  back->r«]l  lost  I  When 
I  was  fast  bound  and  was  put  up  against 
the  wall,  the  one-eyed  BngUth  convict  came 
up'  with  the  Portuguese  Captain,  to.  have  a 
look  at  me. 

**  Sec ! "  says  he, "  Here's  the  determined 
man !  If  you  had  slept  sounder,  last  night, 
you'd  have  slept  your  soundest  lastnight^my 
determined  man." 

The  Portuguese  Captain  laughed  in  a  cool 
way,  and,  with  the  flat  of  his  cntlass,  hit  me 
crosswise,  as  if  I  was  the  bongh  of  a  tree 
that  he  played  .with :  first  on  the  face,  and 
then  across  the  chest  and  the  wounded  arm. 
I  looked  him  ateady  in  the  face  without 
tumbling  while  be  looked  at  me,  I  am  happy 
to.^ay;  but,  when  they  wept  away,.!  fell, 
and  lay  there. 

The  sun  was  up,  when  I  was  rouaed  and 
told  to  come  down  to  .the  beach  and  be  em- 
barked. I  was  full  of  aches  and  pains,  axid 
could  not  at  first  remember;  but,  I  remem- 
bered quite  soon  enough.  •  The  killed  were 
lying  about  all  over  the  place,  and  the  Pirates 
were  burying  their  dead,  and  taking  away 
their  wounded  on  hastily-made  litters,  to  the 
back  of  the  Island.  As  for  us  prisoners, 
aome  of  their  boats  had  come  round  to  the 
usual  harbor,  to  carry  us  off.  We  looked 
a  wretched  few,  I  thought,  when  I  got  dbwn 
there;  still  it  was  another  sign  that  weMd 
fought  well,  and  made  the  enemy  suffer. 

The  Portuguese  Captain  had  all  the  wo- 
men already  embarked  in  ,the  bdat  he^  him- 
self commanded,  which  was  just  putting  .off 
when  I  got  down.  Miss  Mar}'on  sat  on  one 
Me  of  him,  and  gave  me  a  moment's  look, 
as  full  of  quiet  Courage^  and  pity,  and  confi- 
dence, as  if  it  had  been  an  hour  long.  On 
the  other  side  of  him  was  poor  Uttle  Mrs. 
Fisher,  weeping  for  her  child  and  her  mother. 
I  was  shoved  iuto  the  same  boat  with  Drooce 
•ad  Packer,  and  the  :semiMnder  of  .our  |iarty 
of  marines :  of  whom  we  had  lost  two  jpn- 
vates,  besidea  Charker,  ihy  poor,  Jbicave  com- 
rade. We  all  made  a.  melancholy  passage, 
imder  the  hot  sun,  ofer  to  the  mainland. 
Theie,  we  landed  in  a.  «o]itary  pl^oib  -fipd 


were  mustered  on  the  sea  sand.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Maoey  aad  their  children  were  amongst 
us,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pordage,  Mr.  Kitten,  Mr. 
Fisher,  and  Mrs.  BelUott  We  mastered 
only  fourteen  men,  fifteen  women,  and  seven 
children.  Those  were  lall  that  remained  of 
the  English  who  had  lain  down  ta  sleep  last 
night,  unsuspecting,  and  happy,  on  the  If^lsnd 
of  Silver-Store. 

CHAPTER  IL 

mS  PRISON  IN  THB  WOODS. 

Th£B£  we  all  stood,  huddled  up  on  tl^e 
beach  under  the  burning  sun,,wlth  thepiniiifa 
closing  us  in  on  every  side-— as  iorlprn  a  com- 
pany of  helpless  men,  women,  and  children 
as  ever  was  gathered  together  out  of  any.jiiar 
tion  in  the  world.  I.  kept  my  thoughts,  jto 
myself;  but  I. did,  not  in  my  heart  beliove 
that  any  one  of  our  lives  WM.wprth  fivej^jj^- 
utes'  purchase. 

The  man  on  whose  will  outsufety.or  odt 
destruction  depended  was  the  Pirate'CapUiD* 
Ail  our  eyes,  by  a  kind  ^  .instinct,  Sxed 
themselves  on  bim-r-fxceptii^  in  the  ppee 
of  the  poor  children,- who,  too  firig^te^ied,.  to 
cry,  stood  hiding  t^eir  faces  against,  thfsir 
mother's  gowns.  The  ruler  wbo  held  all  |}ui 
raiffians  aboyit  us  in  adbjiction,  was,  judgii^ 
by  appearances,  the  very  |aat  man  I  ahpuld 
have  picked  out  as  likely  to  fill  a  place,  of 
power  among  any  body  of  men,  good  or  hid, 
under  heaven.  By  nation,.he.WM.a  Portu- 
guese ;  and,  by  name,  he  was  generally  iqfo* 
ken  of.  among  his  men  .as  TheOon. .  He^^iia 
a  little,  active,  weazen,  monkey-^i|ced  mmif 
dressed  in  the  brightest  colors  igid  the  finenW 
made  clothes  1  ever  saw.  His  threetcorvwffd 
hat  was  smartly  cocked  oq  one  side.  His  ppvl* 
skirts  were  stiffened  and  stuck  x)ut,  like  jibe 
skirts  of  the  dandies  in  the  Mall  in  I«QaaoD. 
WJien  .the  dance  was  given  at  the  Islmd,  I 
saw  no  such  lace  on  any  lady'a  dress  thm 
as  X  saw  on^  his  cravat  and  ruffles.  IlofDd 
his  neck  he  wore  a  thick  gold ,  d^,.  wiUi  * 
diamond  cross, hanging  from  it  His. Jean, 
wiry,  brown  fingers  were  covered  with  ijngfc 
Over  his  shoulders,  and  falling  down  infio^iit 
to  below  his  waist,  he  wore,  a  sort  of  aliiog^ 
broad  scarlet  doth,  embroidered  with  bflaila 
and  little  feathers,  and  holdings  at  theiiiuKeK 
part,  four  loaded  pistols,  two  on  a  side,  lyipf 
ready  to  .either  .hand.  -His  face. was .^oert 
skin,  and  bone,  and  .one. of  hia  .wriiil^ 
gbi^fks  had  a  blue  sear  umiuuL  AlLaoKMaJL 
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«ydi  drew  up  that  part  of  hk  faee,  and 
itowcd  hiiwMte  Bhining  teedi <m that ^de 
irfifcia  mouth.  An  uglier,  meaner,  weaker, 
■MOMDonkeyto  look  at,  I  never  aaw;  and 
y9/l  theze  was  not  one  of  his  crew,  from  his 
suite  to  his  eMn-hoy,  who  did  not  obey  faxm 
•t  if  he  had  been  the  greatest  moDai^  in 
lihe  world.  As  for  the  Sambos^  including 
especially  that  evil-minded  scoundrel,  Chris- 
tini  George  King,  they  never  went  near  him 
without  seeming  to  want  to  roll  before  him 
tm  the  ground,  for  the  sake  of  winning  the 
koDor  of  Laving  one  of  his  Httle  dancing- 
ftttfltei's  feet  set  on  their  black  bullock 
oodiet* 

There  this  fellow  stood,  while  we  were 
feeking  at  him,  with  his  hands  in  his  poekets, 
■Boking  a  cigar.  His  mate  (the  one-eyed 
Stfglishman),  stood  by  him;  a'  big,  hoiking 
Mow  he  was,  who  might  hare  eaten  the  Cap- 
tain up,  pistols  and  all,  and  looked  about  for 
more  afterwards.  The  Don  hhnself  seemed, 
to  an  ignorant  than  Kke  me,  to  have  a  gift  of 
wpasfciag  in  any  tongue  he  Hked.  loan  tes- 
Ufy  that  his  English  rattled  out  of  his  crooked 
Ipa  as  fast  as  if  it  was  natural  to  them; 
making  allowance,  of  courae,  for  his  foreign 
mtLj  of  clipping  his  words. 

"Now,  Captam,"  says  the  big  mate,  runm'ng 
lijs  eye  over  us  as  if  we  were  a  herd  of  cattle, 
**  here  they  are.  What's  to  be  done  with 
tiiemP'' 

^Are  they  all  loff  the  Island P"  says  the 
Urate  Captain. 

*  All  of  them  that  «re  alive,"  aays  the 


*•  Good,  and  very  good,"  says  the  captain. 
•*ffow,  Giant-Georgy,  some  paper,  a  pen, 
4iid  a  horn  of  ink." 
Those  things  were  brought  immediately. 
■  Something  to  write  oo,"  says  the  Pirate 
Captam.  "What?  Hal  why  not  a  broad 
Tiggei  back?" 

He  pointed  with  the  end  of  his  cigar  to 
«M'  of  the  Sambos.  The  man  was  pulled 
faward  and  set  down  on  his  knees  with  his 
Aoulders  rounded.  The  Pirate  Captain  laid 
paper  on  them,  and  took  a  dip  of  ink — 
suddenly  turned  up  his  snub-nofowith  a 
of  disgust,  and,  removing  the  paper 
again,  took  from  lus  pocket  a  fine  cambric 
faaiidkerchief  edged  with  lace,  smelt  at  the 
■ant  on  it,  and  afterwards  laid  it  delicately 
the  Sambo's  shoulden. 
''A  table  of  bkdi  mad'b  .beok,  with  Ike 


sun  on  it,  close  under  my  nose-^ah,  Giant- 
George,  pah !  pah ! "  says  the  Pirate  Gap* 
tain,  putting  the  paper  on  the  handken^^ 
with  another  grimace  expressive  of  great 
disgust  ' 

fle  began  to  write  immediately,  waithg 
from  time  to  time  to  consider  a  little  wilh 
himself;  and  once  stopping,  apparently,  fO 
count  our  numbers  as  we  stood  before  hnn* 
To  think  of  that  villain  knowing  how  to 
write,  and  of  my  not  being  able  to  make. so 
much  as  a  decent  pothook,  if  it  had  been  to 
save  my  life ! 

Wlien  he  had  done,  he  signed  to  one  of  his 
men  to  take  the  scented  handkerchief  off 
the  Sambo's  back,  and  told  the  sailor  he 
might  keep  it  for  his  trouble.  Then,  holdii^ 
the  written  paper  open  in  his  hand,  he  came 
forward  a  step  or  two  closer  to  us,  and  said, 
with  a  grin,  and  a  mock  bow,  which  made 
*my  fingers  itch  with  wanting  to  be  at  him : 

"  I  have  the  honor  of  addressing  myself 
to  the*ladies.  According  to  my  reckoning 
they  are  fifteen  ladies  in  all.  Does  any  one 
of  them  belong  to  the  chief  officer  of  the 
sloop?" 

There  was  a  momentary  silence. 

"  You  don't  answer  mc,"  says  the  Pirate 
Captain.  /*Now,  I  mean  to  be  answered. 
Look  here,  women."  He  drew  one  of  hb 
four  pistols  out  of  his  gay  scarlet  sling,  and 
walked  up.  to  Tom  Packer,  who  happened  to 
be  standing  nearest  to  liim  of  the  men  pri^ 
oners.  "  This  is  a  pistol,  and  it  is  loaded.  I 
put  the  barrel  to  the  head  of  this  man  with 
my  right  hand,  and  I  take  out  my  watch  with 
my  left.  I  wait  five  minutes  for  an  answer. 
If  I  don't  get  it  in  five  minutes,  I  blow  this 
man's  brains  out.  I  wait  five  minutes  again, 
and  if  I  don't  get  an  answer,  I  blow  the  next 
man's  brains  out.  And  so  I  go  on,  if  yxm 
are  obstinate,  and  your  nerves  are  strong, 
till  not  one  of  your  soldiers  or  your  sailors  is 
left.  On  my  word  of  honor,  as  a  gentleman- 
buccanier,  I  promise  you  that  Ask  my  men 
if  I  ever  broke  my  word." 

He  rested  the  barrel  of  the  pistol  against 
Tom  Packer's  head,  and  looked  at  his  watch> 
as  perfectly  composed,  in  his  cat-like  cruelty, 
is  if  he  was  waiting  for  the  boiling  of  as 

egg- 

^  If  you  think.it  best  not  to  answer -hhiiy 
ladies,"  says  Tom,  "  never  mind  me..  It's  ay 
trade  to  risk  my  ii&  i  and  I  shall  loseitina 
goodeanse," 
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"  A  braye  man,"  said  the  Pirate  G|ptain, 
lightly.  ''  Well,  ladies,  are  you  going  to  sacri- 
fice the  braTe  man  P  '* 

''We  are  going  to  save  him," said  Miss 
Mary  on,  "  as  he  has  striven  to  sare  us.  1 
belong  to  the  captain  of  the  sloop.  I  am  his 
aster."  She  stopped,  and  whispered  anx- 
icmsly  to  Mrs.  Macey,  who  was  standing  with 
her.  '*  Don't  acknowledge  yourself,  as  I  hare 
done — ^you  have  children." 

"  Good ! "  said  the  Pirate  Captain.  «  The 
answer  is  given,  and  the  brains  may  stop  in 
the  brave  man's  head."  He  put  his  watch 
and  his  pistol  back,  and  took  two  or  three 
quick  puffs  at  his  cigar  to  keep  it  alight — then 
handed  the  paper  he  had  written  on,  and  his 
penfull  of  ink,  to  Miss  Maryon. 

"Read  that  over,"  he  said,  "and  sign  it 
for  yourself,  and  the  women  and  children 
with  you." 

Saying  those  words,  he  turned  round 
briskly  on  his  heel,  and  began  talking,  in  a 
whisper,  to  Giant  Georgy,  the  big  English 
mate.  What  he  was  talking  about,  of  course, 
I  could  not  hear;  but  I  noticed  that  he 
motioned  several  times  straight  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  countr}'. 

"  Davis,"  said  Miss  Maryon,  "  look  at  this.'' 

She  crossed  before  her  sister,  a6  she  spoke, 
and  held  the  paper  which  the  Pirate  Captain 
had  given  to  her,  under  my  eyes — ^my  bound 
arms  not  allowing  me  to  take  'it  myself. 
Never  to  my  dying  day  shall  I  forget  the 
shame  I  felt,  when  I  was  obliged  to  acknowl- 
edge to  Miss  Maryon  that  I  could  not  read  a 
word  of  it ! 

"  There  are.  better  men  than  me,  ma'am," 
I  said,  with  a  sinking  heart,  "  who  can  read 
it,  and  advise  you  for  the  best." 

"None  better,"  she  answered,  quietly. 
"None,  whose  advice  I  would  60  willingly 
.take.  I  have  seen  enough,  to  feel  sure  of 
that    Listen,  Davis,  while!  read." 

Her  pale  face  turned  paler  still,  as  she  fixed 
her  eyes  on  the  p^per.  Lowering  her  voice 
to  a  whisper,  so  that  the  women  and  children 
near  might  not  hear,  she  read  me  these 
lines: 

"  To  the  Captains  of  English  men-of-war,  and  to 
0ie  commanden  of  vessels  of  other  nations,  cruis- 
ing in  the  Caribbean  Seas. 

"The  precious  metal  and  the  jewels  laid  up  in 
the  Enghsh  Island  of  Silver-Store,  are  in  the  pos- 
session of.  the  Buccaniers.  at  sea. 

"The  women  and  children  of  the  Island  of 
Silver-StQre,  to  the  number  of  Twen^-Two,  are 
in  the  possession  of  the  Buocaniexs,  on  land.. 
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"  They  will  be  taken  up  the  country,  with  four- 
teen men  prisoners  (whose  lives  the  Buccaniers 
have  private  reasons  of  their  own  for  preserving), 
to  a  place  of  confinement,  which  is  unapproachaDie 
by  strangers.  They  will  be  kept  there  until  a  cer- 
tain day,  previously  agreed*  on  between  tlie  Buo- 
caniers  at  sea,  and  the  Buccaniers  on  land. 

"  If,  by  that  time,  no  news  from  the  party  at 
sea,  reaches  the  party  on  land,  it  will  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  expedition  which  conveys  away 
the  silver  and  jewels  has  been  met,  engaged,  and 
conquered  by  superior  force;  that  the  Treasure 
has  Deen  taken  from  its  present  owners;  and  that 
the  Buccaniers  guarding  it,  have  been  made  pris- 
onera.  to  be  dealt  with  accordinff  to  the  law. 

-**  The  absence  of  the  expected  news  at  the  ap- 
pointed thne,  being  interpreted  in  this  way.  it  will 
be  the  next  ODJect  of  the  Buccaniers  on  land  to 
take  reprisals  for  the  loss  and  the  injury  inflicted 
on  their  companions  at  sea.  The  lives  of  the  wo- 
men and  children  of  the  Island  of  Silver-Store  are 
absolute! V  at  their  mercy;  and  those  lives  will  pay 
the  forfeit,  if  the'  Treasure  is  taken  away,  ana  it 
the  men  in  possession  of  it  come  Ito  harm. 

**This  paper  will  be  nailed  to  the  lid  of  the 
largest  chest  taken  from  the  Island.  Any  oiBcer 
whom  the  chances  of  war  may  bring  wi^n  read- 
ing distance  of  it,  is  warned  to  pause  and  consider, 
before  his  conduct  signs  the  death-warrant  of  the 
women  and  children  of  an  English  colony. 
**  Signed,  under  the  Blac^Flag, 

"PeDBO  HSIIDBS, 

"  Commander  of  the  Buccaniers,  and  Chief  of 
the  Guard  over  the  £ng^  Prisoners.** 

*<  The  statement  above  written,  in  so  far  as  it 
regards  the  situation  we  are  now  placed  hi,  may 
be  depended  on  as  the  tmUi. 

**  Sloped,  on  behalf  of  the  imprisoned  women 
and  children  of  the  Island  of  SUveivStore.** 

**  Beneath  this  last  line,"  said  Wah  Maryon, 
pointing  to  it,  "  is  a  blank  space,  in  whidi  I 
aiA  expected  to  sign  my  name." 

"  And  in  five  minutes'  time,**  said  the  Pirate 
Captain,  who  had  stolen  close  up  to  ua,  '*  or 
the  same  consequences  will  follow  whbh  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  explaining  to  you  a  hw 
minutes  ago." 

He  again  drew  out  his  watch  and  jMatol; 
but,  this  time,  it  was  my  head  that  he  touohad 
with  the  barrel. 

"When  Tom  Packer  spoke' for  himael^ 
miss,  a  little  while  ago,"  I  said,  "  pleaae  to 
consider  that  he  spoke  for  me." 

"Another  brave  man!"  said  the  Phrate 
Captain,  with  his  ape's  grin.  "Am  I  to  firt 
my  pistol  this  time,  or  am  I  to  putit  \mck 
again  as  I  did  before  P  " 

Misa  Mar}'on  did  not  seem  to  hear  him. 
Her  kind  eyes  rested  for  a  moment  on  ny 
face,  and  then  looked  up  to  the  bright  Hearea 
above  us. 

"Whether  I  sign,  or  whether  I  do  nol 
sign,"  she  said,  "  we  are  still  in  the  handa  vi 
God,  and  the  future  which  His  wisdom  haa 
appointtd  will  not  the  ieaa  aurely  oome.* 

m 
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Widi  Uxae  vcrds  sbe  piaced  tlie  pqier  on 
■y  Ivatt.  Kgutd  it,  md  hsDde&it  back  to 


tlie  Sambos 


abided 


"Tbb  it  oar  ffecret,  Davis,*  the  whitpend. 
*  Let  Of  keep  the  dreadfiil  knovledge  of  it 
to  wuiclifa  at  keg  at  ve  eta.'* 

I  bave  another  ongiikr  mnfcaMi  to  sake 
•— I  hardhr  expett  aoTbody  to  be£cTe  me 
vfaen  I  mention  the  Gzcomstance — bot  it  is 
not  the  lets  the  phin  truth  that,  eren  in  the 
midat  oi  that  frigfatfol  situation,  I  felt,  for  a 
§BW  momecti,  a  sensation  of  happinetss  vhile 
Ifim  Maryoo'i  hand  was  holding  the  paper 
on  mj  breast,  and  vhile  her  lips  were  telling 
.aie  that  there  was  a  secret  between  us  whidi 
we  were  to  keep  together. 

Hie  Pirate  Captain  carried  the  s^ned  paper 
9t  once  to  his  mate. 

*<Go  back  to  the  Ifiland,*'be  says,  "and 
naQ  that  with  your  own  hands  on  the  Hd  of 
the  largest  chest.  There  is  no  occasion  to 
hnrry  the  business  of  shipping  the  Treasure, 
beeanse  there  is  nobody  on  the  Island  to 
make  signals  that  may  draw  attention  to  it 
from  the  sea.  I  hare  provided  for  that ;  and 
f  have  pr'oiided  for  the  chance  of  your  being 
outmanoeuvred  afterwards,  by  English,  or 
other  cruisers.  Here  are  your  sailing  orders  ^ 
(he  took  them  from  his  pocket  while  he 
Mpcke),  "  your  directions  for  the  disposal  of 
the  Treasure,  and  yoiur  appointment  of  the 
day  and  the  plac^  for  communicating  again 
with  me  and  my  prisoners.  I  have  done  my 
part — go  you,  now,  and  do  yours." 

Hearing  the  clearness  with  which  he  gave 
hia  orders ;  knowing  what  the  devilish  scheme 
w«8  that  he  had  invented  for  preventing  the 
xeoovery  of  the  Treasure,  even  if  our  ships 
happened  to  meet  and  capture  the  pirates  at 
•ea;  remembering  what  the  look  and  the 
speech  of  him  had  been,  when  he  put  his 
pistol  to  my  head  and  Tom  Packer's ;  I  began 
to  understand  how  it  was  that  this  little, 
weak,  weazen,  wicked  spider  had  got  the  first 
place  and  kept  it  among  the  villains  about 
htnL 

The  mate  moved  off,  vrith  his  orders,  to- 
wards the  sea.  Before  he  got  there,  the 
Pirate  Captain  beckoned  another  of  the  crew 
to  come  to  him ;  and  spoke  a  few  words  in 
his  own,  or  in  some  other  foreign  language. 
I  guested  what  they  meant,  when  I  saw 
thlrtj  of  the  pirates  told  off  together,  and 
aet  in  a  circle  all  round  us.  The  rest  were 
marehed  away  after  the  mate.    In  the  Mme 
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with  OS ;  and  the  others  were  sent  down  la 
the  canoes.  TThen  this  had  been  dene,  the 
Pirate  Captain  looked  at  his  waich :  poiatad 
to  some  tiees,  about  a  mile  o^  wUch  fringed 
the  land  as  it  rose  from  the  beach ;  said  to 
an  American  among  the  pirates  round  na, 
who  seemed  to  hold  the  place  of  second  mate, 
''In  two  hours  from  this  tune;"*  and  then 
walked  away  briskly,  with  one  of  his  men 
after  him,  to  some  baggage  piled  up  beloir 
OS  on  the  beach. 

We  were  marched  off  at  once  to  the  shadf 
place  under  the  trees,  and  allowed  to  ait 
down  there,  in  the  cool,  with  our  guard  in  a 
ring  round  us.  Feeling  certain  from  what  I 
saw,  and  from  what  I  knew  to  be  contained 
in  the  written  peper  signed  by  Miss  Maryoo, 
that  we  were  on  the  point  of  undertaking  a 
kmg  jonmey  up  the  country,  I  anxiously  ex- 
amined my  fellow  prisoners  to  see  how  fit 
they  looked  for  encountering  bodily  hardshqi 
and  fetigue :  to  say  nothing  of  mental  aoa- 
pense  and  terror,  over  and  abore. 

With  all  possible  respect  for  an  official 
gentleman,  I  must  admit  that  Mr.  Commia- 
sioner  Pordage  struck  me  as  being,  beyond . 
any  comparisoA,  the  most  helpless  individual 
in  our  unfortunate  company.  What  with  the 
fr%ht  he  had  sufiered,  the  danger  he  had 
gone  through,  and  the  bewilderment  of  find- 
ing himself  torn  clean  away  from  hbi  safe 
Government  moorings,  his  poor  unfortunate 
brains  seemed  to  be  as  completely  discom- 
posed as  his  Diplomatic  coat.  He  was  per- 
fectly harmless  and  quiet,  but  also  perfectly 
light-headed — as  anybody  could  discover  who 
looked  at  his  dazed  eyes  or  listened  to  hia 
maundering  talk.  I  tried  him  with  a  word 
or  two  at)out  our  miserable  situation ;  think- 
ing that,  if  any  subject  would  get  a  trifie  of 
sense  out  of  him,  it  must  surely  be  that. 

"You  will  observe,"  said  Mr.  Pordage, 
looking  at  the  torn  cuffs  of  his  Diplomatic 
coat  instead  of  at  me,  "  that  I  cannot  take 
cognisance  of  our  situation.  No  memoran- 
dum of  it  has  been  drawn  up  ;  no  rc^)ort  in 
oonneo|ion  vrith  it  has  been  presented  to  me. 
I  cannot  possibly  recognize  it  until  the  neces- 
sary minutes  and  memorandums  and  reports 
hare  reached  me  through  the  proper  chan- 
nels. When  our  miserable  situation  presenta 
itself  to  me,  on  peper,  Ishall  bring  it  under 
the  notioe  of  Gofemmeiit  j  and  Go? emmtnt 
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«fter  a  proper  interval,  will  bring  it  back 
Ugain  under  my  notice ;  and  then  I  shall 
Itave  something  to  say  about  it  Not  a 
minute  before, — no,  my  man,  not  a  minute 
before ! " 

Speaking  of  Mr,  Pordage's  wanderings  of 
mind,  reminds  me  that  it  is  necessary  to  say 
a  word  next,  about  the  much  more  serious 
HBase  of  Seijeant  Drooce.  The  cut  on  his 
head,  acted  on  by  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
bad  driven  him  to  all  appearance,  stark  mad. 
Besides  the  danger  to  hmiself,  if  he  broke  out 
before  the  Pirates,  there  was  the  danger  to 
the  women  and  children,  of  trusting  him 
among  them — a  misfortune  which,  in  our 
captive  condition,  it  was  impossible  to  ayoid. 
"Most  providentially,  however,  (as  I  found  on 
inquiry)  Tom  Packer  who  had  saved  his  life, 
-bad  a  power  of  controlling  him,  which  none 
tf  the  rest  of  us  possessed.  Some  shattered 
recollection  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  preserved  from  death,  seemed  to  be 
-ttiirieft  in  a  comer  of  his  memory.  When- 
ever he  showed  symptoms  of  breaking  out, 
Tom  looked  at  him  and  repeated  with  his 
hand  and  arm  the  action  of  cutting  out  right 
«nd  left  which  had  been  the  means  of  his 
laving  the  seijeant.  On  seeing  that,  Drooce 
'  always  huddled  himself  up  close  to  Tom,  and 
■fell  silent.  We— that  '  is.  Packer  and  I — 
arranged  it  together  that  he  was  always  to 
keep  near  Drooce,  whatever  happened,  and 
however  far  we  might  be  marched  before  we 
reached  the  place  of  our  imprisonment. 

The  rest  of  us  men — meaning  Mr.  Macey, 
"Mr.  Fisher,  two  of  my  comrades  of  the  Ma- 
rines, and  five  of  the  sloop's  crew — ^were, 
making  allowance  for  a  little  smarting  in  our 
wounds,  in  tolerable  health,  and  not  half  so 
much  broken  in  spirit  by  troubles,  past,  pres- 
ent, and  to  come,  as  some  persons  might  be 
apt  to  imagine.  As  for  the  seamen,  espe- 
cially, no  stranger  who  looked  at  their  jolly 
brown  faces  would  ever  have  imagined  that 
they  were  .prisoners,  and  in  peril  of  their 
fives.  They  sat  together,  chewing  their  quids, 
and  looking  out  good-humoredly  at  the  sea, 
like  a  gang  of  liberty  men  resting  them- 
aelves  dh  shore,  "  Take  it  easy  soldier,"  sa}*s 
one  of  the  six,  seeing  me  looking  at  him. 
**  And,  if  you  can^t  do  that,  take  it  as  easy  as 
you  can."  I  thought,  at  the  time»  that  many 
a  wiser  man  might  have  given  me  less  sensi- 
ble advice  than  this,  though  it  waa  onlj  of- 
fered by  a  boatswain^  mate. 


A  movement  among  the  Pirates  attracted 
my  notice  to  the  beach  below  us,  and  I  saw 
their  Captain  approaching  our  halting-plaoe, 
having  changed  his  fine  clothes  for  garments 
that  were  fit  to  travel  in. 

His  coming  back  to  us  had  the  effect  of 
producing  unmistakable  signs  of  preparation 
for  a  long  journey.  Shortly  after  he  ap- 
peared, three  Indians  came  up,  leading  three 
loaded  mules ;  and  these  were  followed,  in  a 
few  minutes,  by  two  of  the  Sambos,  carrying 
between  them  a  copper  full  of  smoking  meat 
and  broth.  After  baring  been  shared  among 
the  Pirates,  this  mess  was  set  down  before 
us,  with  some  wooden  bowls  floating  about  in 
it,  to  dip  out  the  food  with.  Seeing  that  we 
hesitated  before  touching  it,  the  Pirate  Captain 
recommended  us  not  to  be  too  mealy-mouthed, 
as  that  was  meat  from  our  own  stores  on  the 
Island,  and  the  last  we  were  likely  to  taste 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  sailors  vrith- 
out  any  more  ado  about  it,  professed  their 
readiness  to  follow  this  adrioe,  muttering 
among  themselves  that  good  meat  waa  a 
good  thing,  though  the  deril  himself  had 
cooked  it.  The  Pirate  Captain  then,  ob- 
serring  that  we  were  already  to  accept  the 
food,  ordered  the  bonds  that  confined  the 
hands  of  us  men  to  be  loosened  and  oast  oS, 
so  that  we  might  help  ourselves.  After  we 
had  served  the  women  and  children  we  fell 
to.  It  was  a  good  meal — though  I  can't  saj 
that  I  myself  had  much  appetite  for  it.  Jac^, 
to  use  his  own  phrase,  stowed  away  ^  double 
allowance.  The  jolly  faces  of  the  aeamen 
lengthened  a  good  deal,  however,  when  they 
found  there  was  nothing  to  drink  afterwards 
but  plain  water.  One  of  them,  a  fat  man, 
named  Short,  went  so  far  as  to  sav  that  in 
the  turn  things  seemed  to  have  taken,  lie 
should  like  to  make  his  will  before  we  started, 
as  the  stoppage  of  his  grog  cind  the  stoppage 
of  his  life  were  two  events  that  would  occur 
uncommonly  close  together. 

When  we  had  done,  we  were  all  ordered 
to  stand  up.  The  Pirates  approached  taM 
and  the  other  men  to  bind  our  arms  agidn ; 
but,  the  Captain  stopped  them. 

*'  No,"  says  he.  "  I  want  them  to  get  «& 
at  a  good  pace ;  and  they  vrill  do  thi^  best 
with  their  arms  free.  Now,  prisoners,"  he 
continued,  addressing  us,  '*  I  don't  mean  to 
have  any  lagging  on  the  road.  I  have  fed 
you  up  with  good  meat,  and  you  have  no 
ezouie  for  not  stepping  out  briskly— i 
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.children,  lyid  all.  You  men  are  without 
weapons  and  without  food,  and  you  know 
nothing  of  the  country  you  are  going  to 
traTel  through.  If  you  are  mad  enough,  in 
this  helpless  condition,  to  attempt  escaping 
on  the  march,  you  will  be  shot,  as  sure  as  you 
•  all  stand  there, — and  if  the  bullet  misses,  you 
will  starve  to  death  in  forests  that  have  no 
path  and  no.  end. 

Having  addressed  us  in  those  words,  he 
turned  again  to  his  men.  I  wondered  then, 
as  I  had  wondered  once  x)r  twice  already, 
what  those  private  reasons  jnight  be,  which 
he  had  mentioned  in  his  written  paper,  for 
sparing  the  lives  of  us  male  prisoners.  I 
hoped  he  would  refer  to  them  now — but  I 
Vas  disappointed. 

"  While  the  country  allows  it,"  he  went  on, 
addressing  his  crew,  "march  in  a  square, 
and  keep  the  prisoners  inside.  Whether  it 
18  man,  woman,  or  child,  shoot  any  one  of 
them  who  tries  to  escape,  on  peril  of  being 
shot  yourselves  if  you  miss.  Put  the  Indians 
and  mules  in  front,  and  the  Sambos  next  to 
them.  Draw  up  the  prisoners  all  together, 
•fell  off  seven  men  to  march  before  them, 
and  seven  more  for  each  side  ;  and  leave  the 
other  nine  for  the  rear-guard.  A  fourth 
mule  for  me,  when  I  get  tired,  and  another 
Indian  to  carry  my  guitar." 

His  guitar!  To  think  of  the  murderous 
thief  having  a  turn  for  strumming  tunes,  and 
wanting  to  cultivate  it  on  such  an  expedition 
as  ours !  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes 
when  I  saw  the  guitar  brought  forward  in  a 
neat  green  case,  with  the  piratical  skull  and 
cross-bones  and  the  Pirate  Captain's  initials 
painted  on  it  in  white. 

"  I  can  stand  a  good  deal,"  whispers  Tom 
^      Packer  to  me,  looking  hard  at  the  guitar ; 
•*  but  con-found  me,  Davis,  if  it's  not  a  trifle 
too  much  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  such  a  fel- 
low as  that ! " 

The  Pirate  Captain  lights  another  cigar. 

**  March !  "  says  he,  with  a  screech  like  a 
eat,  and  a  flourish  with  his  sword,  of  the  sort 
that  a  stage-player  would  give  at  the  head  of 
a  mock  army.  « 

We  all  moved  off,  leaving  the  clump  of 
trees  to  the  riglit,  going,  we  knew  not  whither, 
to  unknown  sufferings  and  an  unknown  fate. 
The  land  that  lay  before  us  was  wild  and 
-open,  without  fences  or  habitations.  Here 
and  there,  cattle  wandered  about  over  it,  and 
•     a  few  stray  Indians.     Beyond,  in  the  dia- 
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tance,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  rose  a  prospect 
of  mountains  and  forests.  Above  us,  was  the 
pitiless  sun,  in  a  sky  that  was  too  brightly 
blue  to  look  at.  Behind  us,  was  the  cahn 
murmuring  ocean,  with  the  dear  island  home 
which  the  women  and  children  had  lost, 
rising  in  the  distance  like  a  little  green 
garden  on  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  After  half- 
an-hour's  walking,  we  began  to  descend  into 
the  plain,  and  the  last  glimpse  of  the  Island 
of  Silver-Store  disappeared  from  our  view. 

The  order  of  march  which  we  prisoners 
now  maintained  among  ourselves,  being  the 
order  which,  with  certain  occasional  varia- 
tions, we  observed  for  the  next  three  days,  I 
may  as  well  give  some  description  of  it  in 
this  place,  before  I  get  occupied  with  other 
things,  and  forget  it. 

I  myself,  and  the  sailor  I  have  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Short,  led  the  march. 
After  us  came  Miss  Maryon,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Macey.  They  were  followed  by  two  of 
my  comrades  of  the  Marines,  with  Mrs.  Por- 
dage,  Mrs.  Belltott,  and  two  of  the  strongest 
of  the  ladies  to  look  after  them.  Mr.  Fisher, 
the  ship's  boy,  and  the  three  remaining  men 
of  the  sloop's  crew,  with  the  rest  of  the  wo- 
men and  children  came  next ;  Tom  Packer, 
taldng  care  of  Serjeant  Drooce,  brought  up 
the  roar.  So  long  as  we  got  on  quickly 
enough,  the  pirates  showed  no  disposition  to 
interfere  with  our  order  of  march ;  but,  if 
there  were  any  signs  of  lagging — and  God 
knows  it  was  hard  enough  work  for  a  man 
to  walk  under  that  burning  sun ! — the  villains 
threatened  the  weakest  of  our  company  with 
the  points  of  their  swords.  The  younger 
among  the  children  gave  out,  as  might  have 
been  fexpected,  poor  things,  very  early  on  the 
march.  Short  and  I  set  the  example  of 
taking  two  of  them  up,  pick-a-back,  which 
was  followed  directlv  by  the  rest  of  the  men. 
Two  of  Mrs.  Macey's  three  children  fell  io 
our  share ;  the  eldest,  travelling  behind  us 
on  his  father's  back.  Short  hoisted  the  next 
in  age,  a  girl,  on  his  broad  shoulders.  I  see 
him  now  as  if  it  was  yesterday,  with  the  per- 
spiration pouring  down  his  fat  fece  and  bnsbj 
whiskers,  rolling  along  as  if  he  was  on  the 
deck  of  a  ship,  and  making  a  sling  of  his 
neck-handkerchief,  with  his  clever  sailor's 
fingers,  to  support  the  little  girl  on  his  bacL 
'*I  expect  yonll  marry  me,  my  darlings 
when  you  grow  np,"  says  \\e,  in  his  oily,  jok- 
ingToice.    And  the  poor  duldy  fill  her&mo- 
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cence,  laid  ber  weary  head  down  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  graTely  and  faithfully  promised  that 
she  would. 

A  lighter  weight  fell  to  my  share.  I  had 
the  youngest  of  the  children,  the  pretty 
little  boy,  already  mentioned,  who  bad  been 
deaf  and  dumb  from  his  birth.  His  mother^s 
¥oice  trembled  sadly,  as  she  thanked  me  for 
taking  him  up,  and  tenderly  put  his  little 
dress  right  while  she  walked  behind  me. 
**  He  is  Tery  little  and  h'ght  of  his  age,"  says 
the  poor  lady,  trying  hard  to  speak  steady. 
**  He  won't  give  you  much  trouble,  Davis — 
he  has  always  been  a  very  patient  child  &om 
the  firsf  The  boy's  litUe  frail  arms  clasped 
themselves  round  my  neck  while  she  was 
speaking;  and  something  or  other  seemed 
to  stop  in  my  throat  the  cheerful  answer 
that  I  wanted  to  make.  I  walked  on  vnth 
what  must  have  looked,  I  am  afraid,  lik^  a 
gru£f  silence ;  the  poor  child  humming  sofUy 
on  my  back,  in  his  unchanging,  dumb  way, 
till  he  hummed  himself  to  sleep.  Often  and 
often,  since  that  time,  in  dreams,  I  have  felt 
those  small  arms  round  my  neck  again,  and 
have  heard  that  dumb  murmuring  song  in 
my  ear,  dying  away  fainter  and  fainter,  till 
nothing  was  left  but  the  light  breath  rising 
and  falling  regularly  on  my  cheek,  telling  me 
that  my  little  fellow-prisoner  had  forgotten 
his  troubles  in  sleep. 

We  marched,  as  well  as  I  could  guess, 
somewhere  about  seven  miles  that  day — a 
short  spell  enough,  judging  by  distance,  but 
a  terrible  long  one  judging  by  heat.  Our 
halting  place  was  by  the  banks  of  a  stream, 
across  which,  at  a  little  distance,  some  wild 
pigs  were  swimming  as  we  came  up.  Beyond 
us,  was  the  same  view  of  forests  and  moun- 
tains that  I  have  already  mentioned ;  and  all 
round  us,  was  a  perfect  wilderness  of  flowers. 
The  shrubs,  the  bushes,  the  ground,  all  blazed 
again  with  magnificent  colors,  under  the 
evening  sun.  When  we  were  ordered  to 
halt,  wherever  we  set  a  child  down,  there 
that  child  had  laps  and  laps  full  of  flowers 
growing  within  reach  of  its  hand.  We  sat 
on  flowers,  eat  on  flowers,  slept  at  night  on 
flowers — any  chance  handful  of  which  would 
have  been  well  worth  a  golden  guinea  among 
the  gentlefolks  in  England.  It  was  a  sight 
not  easily  described,  to  see  niggers,  savages, 
and  Pirates,  hideous,  filthy,  and  ferocious  in 
tbe  last  de^rte  to  look  at»  squnttiDg  about 


grimly  upon  a  natural  carpet  of  beauty,  of 
the  sort  that  is  painted  in  pictures  with 
pretty  fairies  dancing  on  it. 

The  mules  were  unloaded,  and  left  to  roll 
among  the  flowers  to  their  hearts'  content 
A  neat  tent  was  set  up  for  the  Pirate  Cap- 
tain, at  the  door  of  which,  after  eating  a  good 
meal,  he  laid  himself  dovm  in  a  languising 
attitude,  with  a  nosegay  in  the  bosom  of  his 
waistcoat,  and  his  guitar  on  his  knees,  and 
jingled  away  at  the  strings,  singing  foreign 
songs,  with  a  shrill  voice  and  with  his  nose 
conceitedly  turned  up  .in  the  air.  I  was 
obliged  to  caution  Short  and  the  sailors—or 
they  would,  to  a  dead  certainty,  have  put  all 
our  lives  in  peril  by  openly  laughing  at  him. 

We  had  but  a  poor  supper  that  night 
The  Pirates  now  kept  the  provisions  they 
had  brought  from  the  Island,  for  their  own 
use;  and  we  had  to  share  the  miserable 
starvation  diet  of  the  country,  with  the  In- 
dians and  the  Sambos.  This  consisted  of  | 
black  beans  fried,  and  of  things  they  call 
Tortillas,  meaning,  in  plain  English,  flat 
cakes,  made  of  crushed  Indian  com,  and 
baked  on  a  clay  griddle.  Not  only  waa  this 
food  insipid,  but  the  dirty  manner  in  which 
the  Indians  prepared  it,  was  disgusting. 
However,  complaint  was  useless;  for  ipre 
could  see  for  ourselves  that  no  other  provis- 
ion had  been  brought  for  the  prisoners.  I 
heard  some  grumbling  among  our  men,  and 
some  little  fretfulness  among  the  children, 
which  their  mothers  soon  quieted.  I  myself 
was  indifierent  enough  to  the  quality  of  tb^ 
food ;  for  I  had  noticed  a  circumstance,  just 
bofore  it  was  brought  to  us,  which  occupied 
my  mind  with  fliore  serious  considerations. 
One  of  the  mules  was  unloaded  near  us,  and 
I  observed  among  the  baggage  a  large  bun- 
dle of  new  axes,  doubtless  taken  from  some 
ship.  After  puzzling  my  brahis  for  some 
time  to  know  what  they  could  be  wanted  for, 
I  cam.e  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  to 
be  employed  in  cutting  our  way  through, 
when  we  .came  to  the  forests.  To  think  of 
the  kind  of  travelling  which  these  prepara- 
tions promised — if  the  view  I  took  of  them 
was  the  right  one — and  then  to  look  at  the 
women  and  children,  exhausted  by  the  first 
day's  march,  was  sufficient  to  make  any  man 
uneasy.  It  weighed  heavily  enough  on  my 
mind,  I  know,  when  I  woke  up  among  the 
flowers,  from  time  to  timep  that  njght 
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Our  sleeping  arrangements,  though  we 
had  not  a  single  ciyilized  comfort,  were, 
thanks  to  the  flowers,  simple  and  easy 
enough.  For  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  the 
women  and  children  laid  down  together,  with 
the  sky  for  a  roof,  and  the  kind  earth  for  a 
bed.  We  men  shook  ourseWes  down,  as 
well  as  we  could,  all  round  them ;  and  the 
Pirates,  relieving  guard  regularly,  ranged 
themselves  outside  of  alL  In  that  tropical 
climate,  and  at  that  hot  time,  the  night  was 
only  pleasantly  cool.  The  bubbling  of  the 
stream,  and,  now  and  then,  the  course  of  the 
breeze  through  the  flowers,  was  all  we  heard. 
During  the  hours  of  darkness,  it  occurred  to 
me — and  I  have' no  doubt  the  same  idea 
struck  my  comrades — that  a  body  of  deter- 
mined men,  making  a  dash  for  it,  might  now 
have  stood  a  fair  chance  of  escaping.  We 
were  still  near  enough  to  the  sea-shore  to 
be  certain'  of  not  losing  our  way ;  and  the 
plain  was  almost  as  smooth,  for  a  good  long 
run,  as  a  natural  race-course.  However,  the 
mere  act  of  dwelling  on  such  a  notion,  was 
waste  of  time  and  thought,  situated  as  we 
were  with  regard  to  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. They  were,  so  to  speak,  the  hostages 
who  insured  our  Subtnission  to  captivity,  or 
to  any  other  hardship  that  might  be  inflicted 
on  us ;  a  result  which  I  have  no  doubt  the 
Pirate  Captain  had  foreseen,  when  he  made 
ua  all  prisoners  together  on  taking  possession 
of  the  Island. 

We  were  roused  up  at  four  in  the  morning, 
to  travel  on  before  the  heat  set  in ;  our  march 
under  yesterday's  broiling  sun  having  been 
only  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
MB  away  from  the  sea-shore,  and  from  possi- 
lible  help  in  that  quarter,  without  loss  of 
time.  We  forded  the  stream,  wading  through 
it  waist-deep:  except  the  children,  who 
crossed  on  our  shoulders.  An  hour  before 
noon,  we  halted  under  two  immense  wild 
cotton-trees,  about  ha|f  a  mile  from  a  little 
brook,  which  probably  ran  into  the  stream 
we  had  passed  in  the  morning.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  we  were  on  foot  again,  and  en- 
camped for  the  night  at  three  deserted  huts, 
built  of  mud  and  poles.  There  were  the  re- 
mains of  ^n  enclosure  here,  intended,  as  I 
thonght,  for  cattle;  and  there  was  an  old 
well,  from  which  our  supply  of  water  was 
got.  The  greater  part  of  the  women  were 
very  tired  and  sorrowful  that  ni^ht;  but 
Miss  Maryon  did  wonders  in  cheenng  them 


On  the  third  morning,  we  began  to  skirt 
the  edge  of  a  mountain,  carrying  our  store 
of  water  with  us  from  the  well.  We  men 
prisoners  had  our  full  share  of  the  burden. 
What  with  that,  what  with  the  way  being  all 
up-hill,  and  what  with  the  necessity  of  help- 
ing on  the  weaker  members  of  our  com- 
pany, that  day's  march  was  the  hardest  I  re* 
member  to  have  ever  got  through.  Towards 
evening,  after  resting  again  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  we  stopped  for  the  night  on  the 
verge  of  the  forest.  A  dim,  lowering,  awful 
sight  it  was,  to  look  up  at  the  mighty  wall 
of  trees,  stretching  in  front,  and  on  either 
side  of  us  without  a  limit  and  without  a 
break.  Through  the  night,  though  there 
was  no  wind  blowing  over  our  encampment, 
we  heard  deep,  moaning,  rushing  sounds 
rolling  about,  at  intervals,  in  the  great 
inner  wilderness  of  leaves ;  and,  now  and 
then,  those  among  us  who  slept,  were  startled 
up  by  distant  crashes  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest — the  death-knells  of  falling  trees. 
We  kept  fires  alight,  in  case  of  wild  animals 
stealing  out  on  us  in  the  darkness ;  and  the 
flaring  red  light,  and  the  thick,  winding 
smoke,  altematety  showed  and  hid  the  for- 
est-prospect in  a  strangely  treacherous  and 
ghostly  way.  The  children  shuddered  with 
fear ;  even  the  Pirate  Captain  forgot,  for  the 
first  time,  to  jingle  his  eternal  guitar. 

When  we  were  mustered  in  the  morn- 
ing for  the  march,  I  fully  expected  to  see  the 
axes  unpacked.  To  my  surprise  they  were 
not  disturbed.  The  Indians  drew  their  long 
chopping-knives  (called  machetes  in  the  lan- 
guage of  that  country) ;  made  for  a  place 
among  the  trees  where  I  could  see  no  signs 
of  a  path;  and  began  cutting  at  the  bushes 
and  shrubs,  and  at  the  wild  vines  and  creep- 
ers, twirling  down  together  in  all  sorts  of 
fantastic  forms,  from  the  lofty  branches. 
After  clearing  a  few  doisen  yards  inwards 
they  came  out  to  us  again,  whooping  and 
showing  their  vncked  teeth,  as  they  laid 
hold  of  the  mules'  halters  to  lead  them  on* 
The  Pirate  Captain,  before  we  moved  after* 
took  out  a  pocket-compass,  set  it,  pondered 
over  it  for  some  time,  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, and  screeched  out  *'  March,"  as  usuaL 
We  entered  the  forest,  leaving  behind  us  the 
last  chance  of  escape,  and  the  last  hope  of 
ever  getting  Lm  k  to  the  reffions  of  human- 
ity and  civilisaiion.  By  this  time,  we  had 
walked  inland,  as  nearly  at  I  oodd  estimAlei 
about  thirty  miles. 
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The  order  of  our  march  was  now,  of  neces- 
sity, somewhat  changed.  We  all  followed 
each  other  in  a  long  line,  shut  in,  however, 
as  before,  in  front '  and  in  rear,  by  the  Indi- 
ans, the  Sambos,  and  the  pirates.  Though 
none  of  us  could  see  a  vestige  of  any  path, 
it  was  clear  that  our  guides  knew  where  they 
were  going ;  for,  we  were  never  stopped  by 
any  obstacles,  except  the  shrubs  and  wild- 
vines  which  they  could  cut  through  with 
their  chopping-knives.  Sometimes,  we 
marched  under  great  branches  which  met 
like  arches  high  over  our  heads.  Sometimes, 
the  boughs  were  so  low  that  we  had  to  stoop 
to  pass  under  them.  Sometimes,  we  wound 
in  and  out  among  mighty  trunks  of  trees, 
with  their  gnarled  roots  twisting  up  far 
above  the  ground,  and  with  creepers  in  full 
flower  twining  down  in  hundreds  from  their 
lofty  branches.  The  size  of  the  leaves  and 
the  countless  multitude  of  the  trees  shut  out 
the  sun,  and  made  a  solemn  dimness  which 
it  was  awful  and  without  hope  to  walk 
through.  Hours  would  pass  without  our 
hearing  a  sound  but  the  dreary  rustle  of  our 
own  feet  over  the  leafy  ground.  At  other 
times,  whole  troops  of  parrots,  with  feathers 
of  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  chattered 
and  shrieked  at  us ;  and  processions  of  mon- 
keys, fifty  or  sixty  at  a  time,  followed  our 
progress  in  the  boughs  overhead:  passing 
through  the  thick  leaves  with  a  soimd  like 
the  rush  of  a  steady  wind.  Every  now  and 
then,  the  children  were  startled  by  lixard-like 
creatures,  three  feet  long,  running  up  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  as  we  passed  by  them ; 
more  than  once,  swarms  of  locusts  tormented 
OS,  startled  out  of  their  hiding-places  by  the 
monkeys  in  the  boughs.  For  five  days  we 
marched  incessantly  through  this  dismal 
forest-region,  only  catching  a  clear  glimpse 
of  the  sky  above  us,  on  three  occasions  in  ail 
that  time.  The  distance  we  walked  each 
day  seemed  to  be  regulated  by  the  positions 
of  springs  and  streams  in  the  forest,  which 
the  Indians  knew  of.  Sometimes  those 
springs  and  streams  lay  near  together ;  and 
our  day's  work  was  short  Sometimes  they 
were  far  apart ;  and  the  march  was  long  and 
weary.  On  all  occasions,  two  of  the  Indi- 
es, followed  by  two  of  the  Sambos,  disap- 
peared as  soon  as  we  encamped  for  the 
iMght;  and  returned,  in  a  longed  or  shorter 
time,  bringing  water  with  them.  Towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  journey,  weariness  had 


so  completely  mastered  the  weakest  among 
our  company,  that  they  ceased  to  take  notice 
of  any  thing.  They  walked  without  looking 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and  they  eat  their 
wretched  food  and  lay  down  to  sleep  with  a 
silent  despair  that  was  shocking.  Mr.  Por- 
dage  left  off  maunderihg  now,  and  Serjeant 
Drooce  was  so  quiet  and  biddable,  that  Tom 
Packer  had  an  easy  time  of  it  with  him  at 
last.  Those  among  us  who  still  talked, 
began  to  get  a  habit  of  dropping  our  voices 
to  a  whisper.  Short's  jokes  languished  and 
dwindled;  Miss  Maryon's  voice,  still  kind 
and  tender  as  ever,  began  to  lose  its  clear- 
ness ;  and  the  poor  children,  when  they  got 
weary  and  cried,  shed  tears  silently,  like  old 
people.  It  seemed  as  if  the  darkness  and 
the  hush  of  the  endless  forest  had  cast  its 
shadow  on  our  spirits,  and  had  stolen  drear- 
ily into  our  inmost  hearts. 

On  the'  sixth  day,  we  saw  the  blessed  sun- 
shine on  the  ground  before  us,  once  more. 
Prisoners  as  we  were,  there  was  a  feeling  of 
freedom  on  stepping  into  the  light  again, 
and  on  looking  up,  without  interruption  into 
the  clear  blue  Heaven,  from  which  no  human 
creature  can  keep  any  other  human  creature, 
when  the  time  comes  for  rising  to  it  A 
turn  in  the  path  brought  us  out  suddenly  at 
an  Indian  village — a  wretched  place,  made 
up  of  two  rows  of  huts  built  with  poles,  the 
crevices  between  them  stopped  with  mud, 
and  the  roofs  thatched  in  the  coarsest  man- 
ner with  palm-leaves.  The  savages  squatted 
about,  jumped  to  their  feet  in  terror  as  we 
come  in  view ;  but,  seeing  the  Indians  at  the 
head  of  our  party,  took  heart,  and,  began 
chattering  and  screechin|;,  just  like  the  par- 
rots we  had  left  in  the  forest  Our  guides 
answered  in  their  gibberish;  some  le^, 
half-wild  dogs  yelped  and  howled  incessantly ; 
and  the  Pirates  discharged  their  muskets 
and  loaded  them  again,  to  make  sure  that 
their  powder  had  not  got  damp  on  the 
march*.  No  want  of  muskets  among  them 
now !  The  noise  and  the  light  and  the  con* 
fusion,  after  the  silence,  darkness,  and  hel- 
pline that  we  had  been  used  to  for  the  last  five 
days,  so  bewildered  us  all,  Ihat  it  was  quite  a 
relief  to  sit  down  on  the  ground  and  let  the 
guard  about  us  shut  out  our  view  on  every  side. 

"  Davis !  Are  we  at  the  end  of  the  march  P  " 
says  Miss  Maryon,  touching  my  arm. 

The  other  women  looked  anxiously  at  me, 
as  she  put  the  question.    I  got  on  my  ilMt. 
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end  saw  the  Pirate  Captain  communicating 
Ifith  the  Indians  of  the  village.  His  hands 
were  making  signs  in  the  fussy  foreign  way, 
dl  the  time  he  was  speaking.  Sometimes, 
they  pointed  away  to  where  the  forest  began 
l^in  beyond  us ;  and  sometimes  they  went 
1^  both  together  to  his  mouth,  as  if  he  was 
irishful  of  getting  a  fresh  supply  of  the  neces- 
isries  of  life. 

My  eyes  next  turned  towards  the  mules. 
Ifobody  was  employed  in  unpacking  the  bag- 
gage ;  nobody  went  near  that  bundle  of  axes 
which  had  weighed  on  my  mind  so  much 
already,  and  the  m}  stery  of  which  still  tor- 
mented me  in  secret.  I  came,  to  the  con- 
/  afanon  that  we  were  not  yet  at  the  end  of 
our  journey ;  I  communicated  my  opinion  to 
Ifiss  Maryon.  She  got  up  herself,  with  my 
help,  and  looked  about  her,  and  made  the 
remark,  very  justly,  that  all  the  huts  in  the 
tillage  would  not  sufHce  to  hold  us.  At  the 
fame  time,  I  pointed  out  to  her  that  the  mule 
which  the  Pirate  Captain  had  ridden  had 
been  relieved  of  his  saddle,  and  was  being  led 
away,  at  that  moment,  to  a  patch  of  grass 
behhid  one  of  the  huts. 

'<  That  looks  as  if  we  were  not  going  much 
farther  on,''  says  I. 

"  Thank  Heaven  if  it  be  so,  for  the  sake  of 
the  poor  children ! "  says  Miss  Mar\'on. 
**  Davis,  suppose  something  happened  which 
gave  us  a  chance  of  escaping  ?  Do  you  think 
we  could  ever  find  our  way  back  to  the 
•eaP'' 

**  Not  a  hope  of  getting  back,  miss.  If  the 
Pirates  were  to  let  us  go  this  very  instant, 
those  pathless  forests  would  keep  us  in  prison 
jforever." 

**  Too  true !  Too  true ! "  she  said,  and  said 
no  more. 

In  another  half-hour  we  were  roused  up, 
and  marched  away  from  the  village  (as  I  had 
thought  we  should  be)  into  the  forest  again. 
This  time,  though  there  was  by  no  means  so 
mvch  cutting  through  the  underwood  needed 
aa  in  our  previous  experience,  we  wer^  ac- 
oompanied  by  at  least  a  dozen  Indians,  who 
aaemed  to  me  to  be  following  us  out  of  sheer 
Idleness  and  curiosity.  We  had  walked,  as 
well  at  I  could  calculate,  more  than  an  hour, 
and  I  was  trudging  along  with  the  little  deaf- 
and-dimab  boy  op  my  back,  as  usual,  thinking, 
not  very  hopefully,  of  our  future  nrospects, 
when  I  was  startled  by  a  moan  in  mv  ear 
from  the  child.  One  of  his  arms  waa  trenmling 


round  my  neck,  and  the  other  pointed  awayi 
towards  my  right  hand.  I  looked  in  thii 
direction — and  there,  as  if  it  had  started  up 
out  of  the  ground  to  dispute  our  passage 
through  the  forest,  was  a  hideous  monstet 
carved  in  stone,  twice  my  height  at  least 
The  thing  loomed  out  of  a  ghostly  white^ 
against  the  dark  curtain  of  trees  all  round  it 
Spots  of  rank  moss  stuck  about  over  its  greal 
glaring  stone-face;  its  stumpy  hands  were 
tucked  up  into  its  breast;  its  legs  and  feel 
were  four  times  the  size  of  any  human  limba; 
its  body  and  the  flat  space  of  ^spare  stone 
which  rose  above  its  head,  were  all  covered 
with  mysterious  devices — little  grinning  men^ 
faces,  heads  of  crocodiles  and  apes,  twisting 
knots  and  twirling  knobs^  strangely  shaped 
leaves,  winding  lattice-work ;  legs,  armi^ 
fingers,  toes,  skulls,  bones,  and  such  like^ 
The  monstrous  statue  leaned  over  on  one 
side,  and  was  only  kept  from  falling  to  the 
ground  by  the  roots  of  a  great  tree  whidi 
had  wound  themselves  all  round  t^e  lower 
half  of  it.  Altogether,  it  was  as  horrible 
and  ghastly  an  object  to  come  upon  sud- 
denly, in  the  unknown  depths  of  a  great 
forest,  as  the  mind  (or,  at  all  events,  my 
mind)  can  conceive.  When  I  say  that  the 
first  meeting  with  the  statue  struck  me 
S|)eechle8s,  nobody  can  wonder  that  the  chilr 
dren  actually  screamed  with  terror  at  the 
sight  of  it 

"It's  only  a  great  big  doll,  my  darlinav* 
says  Short,  at  his  wit's  end  how  to  quiet  Uie 
little  girl  on  his  back.  "  We'll  get  a  nice 
soft  bit  of  wood  soon,  and  show  these  nasty 
savages  how  to  make' a  better  one." 

While  he  was  speaking,  Miss  Mar}'on  was 
close  behind  me,  soothing  the  deaf-ai}d-dumb 
boy  by  signs  which  I  could  not  understand. 

"  I  have  heard  of  these  things,  Davis,"  she 
says.  "  They  are  idols,  made  by  a  lost  raee 
of  people,  who  lived,  no  one  can  say  how 
many  hundred  or  how  many  thousand  years 
ago.  That  hideous  thing  was  carved  and 
worshipped  while  the  great  tree  that  now  sup- 
ports it  was  yet  a  seed  in  the  ground.  *  We 
must  get  the  children  used  to  these,  stone 
monsters.  I  believe  we  are  coming  to  many 
more  of  them.  I  believe  we  are  close  to  the 
remains  Of  one  of  those  mysterious  ruined 
cities  which  have  long  been  supposed  to  exist 
in  this  part  of  the  world." 

Before  I  could  answer,  the  word  of  0(mb- 
mand  from  the  rear  drove  us  on  again.    In 
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passing  the  idol,  some  of  the  Pirates  fired 
their  muskets  at  it.  The  echoes  from  the 
reports  rang  back  on  us  with  a  sharp  rattling 
Mflind.  We  pushed  on  a  few  paces,  when  the 
Indians  a-head  suddenly  stopped,  flourished 
their  chopping-kniTes,  and  all  screamed  out 
together  "El  Palacio!"  The  Englishmen 
among  the  Pirates  took  up  the  cry^  and,  run- 
ning forward  through  the  trees  on  either  side 
of  us,  roared  out,  «  The  Palace ! "  Other 
Toices  joined  theirs  in  other  tongues;  and,  for 
a  minute  or  two,  there  was  a  general  con- 
ibsion  of  everybody, — ^the  first  that  had  oc- 
eurred  since  we  were  marched  away,  prison- 
ers, from  the  sea-shore. 

I  tightened  my  hold  of  the  child  on  my 
back ;  took  Miss  Maryon  closer  to  me,  to  saye 
her  from  being  roughly  jostled  by  the  men 
about  us;  and  marched  up  as  near  to  the 
ftont  as  the  press  and  the  trees  would  let 
me.  Looking  over  the  heads  of  the  Indians, 
and  between  the  trunks,  I  beheld  a  sight 
which  I  shall  never  forget :  no,  not  to  my 
dying  day. 

A  wilderness  of  ruins  spread  ou^  before 
me,  overrun  by  a  forest  of  trees.  In  every 
direction,  look  where  I  would,  a  firightfyl 
eonfusion  of  idols,  pillars,  blocks  of  stone, 
heavy  walls,  and  flights  of  steps,  met  my  eye; 
•ome,  whole  and  uprigl^t ;  others,  broken  and 
scattered  on  the  ground ;  and  all,  whatever 
their  condition,  overgrown  and  clasped  about 
bj  roots,  branches,  and  curling  vines,  that 
writhed  round  them  like  so  many  great 
•nakes.  Every  here  and  there,  strange  build- 
ings stood  up,  with  walls  on  the  tops  of  which 
three  men  might  have  marched  abreast — 
buildings  with  their  roofs  burst  off  or  tumbled 
In,  and. with  the  trees  springing  up  from  in- 
side, and  waving  their  restless  shadows 
mournfully  over  the  ruins.  High  in  the 
midst  of  this  desolation,  towered  a  broad 
platform  of  rocky  earth,  scarped  away  on 
three  sides,  so  as  to  make  it  unapproachable 
except  by  scaling  ladders.  On  the  fourth 
aide,  the  flat  of  the  platform  was  reached  by 
a  filght  of  stone  steps,  of  such  mighty  size 
and  strength  that  they  might  have  been  made 
ibr  the  use  of  a  race  of  giants.  They  led  to  a 
huge  building  girded  all  round  with  a  row  of 
thick  pillars,  long  enough  and  broad  enough 
to  cover  the  whole  flat  space  of  ground; 
solid  enough,  as  to  the  walls,  to  stand  for- 
ever ;  but  broken  in,  at  most  places,  as  to  the 
foof ;  and  overshadowed  by  the  trees  that 


sprang  up  from  inside,  like  the  smaller  houses 
already  mentioned,  below  it.  This  was  the 
dismal  ruin  which  was  called  the  Palace ;  and 
this  was  the  Prison  in  the  Woods  which  was 
to  be  the  place  of  our  captivity. 

The  screeching  voice  of  the  Pirate  Captahi 
restored  order  in  our  ranks,  and  sent  the 
Indians  forward  with  their  chopping-knives  to 
the  steps  of  the  Palace.  We  were  directed  to 
follow  them  across  the  rubs,  and  in  and  out 
among  the  trees.  Out  of  every  ugly  crevice 
crack  in  the  great  stairs,  there  sprouted  up 
flowers,  long  grasses,  and  beautiful  largo* 
leaved  plants  and  hushes.  When  we  had 
toiled  to  the  top  of  the  flight,  we  could  look 
back  from  the  height  over  the  dark  waving 
top  of  the  forest  behind  us.  More  than  a 
glimpse  of  the  magnificent  sight,  howevert 
was  not  allowed :  we  were  ordered  still  to 
follow  the  Indians.  They  had  already  disap- 
peared in  the  inside  of  the  Palace;  and  we 
went  in  after  them. 

.We  found  ourselves,  first,  under  a  square 
portico,  supported  upon  immense  flat  slabs 
of  stone,  which  were  carved  all  over,  at  top 
and  bottom,  with  death's-heads  set  in  tl\e 
midst  of  circles  of  sculptured  flowers..  I 
guessed  the  length  of  the  portico  to  be^  at 
the  very  least,  three  hundred  feet  In  the 
inside  wall  of  it,  appeared  four  high  gaping 
doorways ;  three  of  them  were  entirely  choked 
up  by  fallen  stones :  so  jammed  together,  and 
so  girt  about  by  roots  and  climbing  plants, 
that  no  force  short  of  a  blast  of  gunpowdei^ 
could  possibly  have  dislodged  them.  The 
foiurth  entrance  had,  at  some  former  time, 
been  kept  just  clear  enough  to  allow  of  the 
passing  of  one  man  at  once  through  the  gap 
that  had  been  made  in  the  fedlen  stones. 
Through  this,  the  only  passage  left  into  the 
Palace,  or  out  of  it,  W9  followed  the  Indians 
into  a  great  hall,  nearly  one  half  of  wludi 
was  still  covered  b3f  the  remains  of  the  roo£. 
In  the  unsheltered  half,  surrounded  bybrokiSQ 
stones  and  with  a  carved  human  head,  ftvi 
times  the  size  of  life,  leaning  against  it,  nm 
the  straight,  naked  trunk  of  a  beautiful  txee, 
that  shot  up  high  above  the  ruins,  and 
dropped  its  enormous  branches  from  the.teiy 
top  of  it,  bending  down  towards  us,  in  carwm 
like  plumes  of  immense  green  feathers.  In 
this  hall,  which  was  big  enough  to  hoU 
double  our  number,  we  were  ordered  to  make 
a  halt,  while  the  Pirate  Captam,  accompanied 
by  Oucee  of  his  crew,  followed  the  IndliBi 
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through  a  doorway,  leading  off  to  the  left 
hand,  as  we  stood  with  our  backs  to  the 
portico.  In  front  of  us,  towards*  the  right, 
was  another  doorway,  through  which  we 
could  see  some  of  the  Indians,  cutting  away 
irith  their  knives,  right  and  lefl^  at  the 
OTerspreading  underwood.  Even  the  noise 
of  the  hacking,  and  the  hum  and  murmur 
of  the  people  outside,  who  were  unloading 
the  mules,  seemed  to  he  sounds  too  faint 
and  trifling  to  break  the  awful  stillness  of 
tibe  ruins.  To  my  ears,  at  least,  the  un- 
earthly silence^  was  deepened  rather  than 
broken  by  the  few  feeble  sounds  which 
tned  to  disturb  it  The  wailings  of  the 
poor  children  were  stifled  within  them.  The 
whispers  of  the  women,  and  the  heavy 
breathing  of  the  overlabored  men,  sank  and 
sank  gradually  till  they  were  heard  no  more. 
Looking  back  now,  at  the  whole  course  of 
our  troubles,  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that 
nothing — not  even  the  first  discovery  of  the 
treaohery  on  the  Island — tried  our  courage 
and  endurance  like  that  interval  of  speechless 
waiting  in  the  Palace,  with  the  hush  of  the 
ruined  city,  and  the  dimness  of  the  endless 
forest,  all  about  us. 

When  we  next  saw  the  Pirate  Captain,  he 
appeared  at  the  doorway  to  the  right,  just 
as  the  Pirates  began  to  crowd  in  from  the 
portico,  with  the  baggage  they  had  taken 
from  the  mules. 

"  There  is  the*  way  for  the  JBuccaniers," 
squeaks  the  Pirate  Captain,  addressing  the 
American  mate,  and  pointing  to  the  doorway 
on  the  left.  "  Three  big  rooms,  that  will  hold 
jou  all,  and  that  have  more  of  the  roof  left  on 
them  than  any  of  the  others.  The  prisoners," 
he  continues,  turning  to  us,  and  pointing  to 
the  doorway  behind  him,  **  will  file  in,  that 
way,  and  will  find  two  rooms  for  them,  with 
the  ceilings  on  the  floor,  and'  the  trees  in 
their  places.  I  myself,  because  my  soul  is 
big,  shall  live  alone  in  this  grand  hall.  My 
bed  shall  be  there  in  the  sheltered  comer ; 
and  I  shall  cat,  and  drink,  and  smoke,  and 
sing,  and  enjoy  myself,  with  one  eye  always 
oo  my  prisoners,  and  the  other  eye  always  on 
mj  guard  outside." 

Having  delivered  this  piece  of  eloquence 
he  pointed  with  his  sword  to  the  prisoners' 
4oorway.  We  all  passed  through  it  quickly, 
g^  to  be  out  of  the  sight  and  hearing  of 
him. 

Xbe  two  rooms  set  apart  Ibr  ns,  oommoni^ 


cated  with  each  other.  The  inner  one  of  tbt 
two  had  a  second  doorway,  leading,  as  I  sup- 
posed, further  into  the  building,  but  so  choked 
up  by  rubbish,  as  to  be  impassable,  except  hf 
climbing,  and  that  must  have  been  skilftd 
climbing  too.  Seeing  that  this  accident  cut 
off  all  easy  means  of  approach  to  the  room 
from  the  Pirates'  side,  we  determined,  su^ 
posing  nobody  meddled  with  us,  to  establidi 
the  women  and  children  here ;  and  to  take 
the  room  nearest  to  the  Pirate  Captain  and 
his  guard  for  ourselves.  « 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  clear 
away  the  rubbish  in  the  women's  room.  The 
ceiling  was,  indeed,  as  the  Pirate  Captain  had 
told  us,  all  on  the  floor ;  and  the  growth  of 
trees,  shrubs,  weeds,  and  lowers,  springixq; 
up  everywhere  among  the  fragments  of  stone^ 
was  so  prodigious  in  this  part  of  the  Palace^ 
that,  but  for  the  walls  with  their  barbarous 
sculptures  all  round,  we  should  certainly  haye 
believed  ourselves  to  be  encamped  in  the  for* 
est,  without  a  building  near  us.  All  the 
lighter  parts  of  the  rubbish  in  the  women^ 
room  we  disposed  of,  cleverly,  by  piling  it  hi 
the  door-way  on  the  Pirates'  side,  so  as  to 
make  any  approach  from  that  direction  aU 
but  impossible,  even  by  climbing.  The  heavy 
blocks  of  stone — and  it  took  two  men  to  lift 
some  of  them  that  were  not  the  heaviest-— 
we  piled  up  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  Hay* 
ing  by  this  means  cleared  away  plenty  of 
space  round  the  walls,  we  gathered  up  all  the 
litter  of  young  branches,  bushes,  and  leaves 
which  the  Indians  had  chopped  away ;  added 
to  them  as  much  as  was  required  of  the  un* 
derwood  still  standing ;  and  laid  the  whols 
smooth  and  even,  to  make  beds.  I  noticedt 
while  we  were  at  this  work,  that  the  ship's 
boy— whose  name  was  Robert — was  partici^ 
l^rly  helpful  and  considerate  with  the  chil- 
dren, when  it  became  necessary  to  quiet  them 
and  to  get  them  to  lie  down.  He  was  a 
rough  boy  to  look  at,  and  not  very  sharp;  but 
he  managed  better,  and  was  more  naturally 
tender-hearted  with  the  little  ones  than  any 
of  the  rest  of  us.  This  may  seem  a  ftma^ 
thing  to  mention ;  but  Kobert's  attentive 
ways  with  the  children,  attached  them  tto 
him  ,*  and  that  attachment,  as  will  be  here* 
after  shown,  turned  out  to  be  of  great  benefit 
to  us,  at  a  very  dangerous  and  very  impo»» 
tant  time. 

Our  next  piece  of  work  was  to  clear  onr 
(own  room.    It  was  close  at  the  side  of  the 
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Pshee;  and  a  break  in  the  outward  wall 
fooked  down  over  the  sheer  precipice  on 
iHneh  the  building  stood.  We  stopped  this 
op-,  breast  high,  in  case  of  accidents^  with  the 
fobbish  on  the  floor ;  we  then  made  our  beds 
JDSt  as  we  had  made  the  women's  bedt  al- 

fCBMiy. 

A  little  later,  we  heard  the  Pirate  Captain 
hik  the  hall,  which  he  kept  to  himself  for  hia 
(%  soul  and  his  little  body,  giving  orders  to 
tike  American  mate  about  the  guard.  On 
mustering  the  Pirates,  it  tumed  out  that  two 
df  them,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  fight 
<Mk  the  Island,  were  unfit  for  duty.  Twenty- 
dgfat,  therefore,  remained.  These,  the  Pi- 
rate Captain  divided  into  companies  of  seven, 
who  were  to  mount  guard,  in  turn,  for  a  spell 
«f  six  hours  tech  company ;  the  relief  com- 
aig  round,  as  a  matter  of  course,  four  times 
Id  the  twenty-four  hours.  Of  the  guard  of 
ieren,  two  were  stationed  under  the  portico; 
dne  was  placed  as  a  look-out  on  the  top  land- 
ing of  the  great  flight  of  ste]  s ;  and  two  were 
appointed  to  patrol  the  ground  below,  in 
ftont  of  the  Palace.  This  left  only  two  men 
to  watch  the  three  remaining  sides  of  the 
Mlding.  So  far  as  any  risks  of  attack  were 
Ooncemed,  the  precipices  at  the  back  and  side 
of  the  Palace  were  a  suflicieut  defence  for  it, 
H  A  good  watch  was  kept  on  the  weak  side. 
But  what  the  Pirate  Captain  dreaded  was  the 
dliance  of  our  escaping;  and  he  would  not 
troBt  the  precipices  to  keep  us,  knowing  we 
bid  sailors  in  our  company,  and  suspecting 
tibat  they  might  hit  on  some  substitute  for 
topes,  and  lower  themselves  and  their  fellow- 
prisoners  down  from  the  back  or  the  sides  of 
the  Palace,  in  the  dark.  Accordingly,  the 
Pirate  Captain  settled  it  that  two  men  out  of 
6ach  company  should  do  double  duty,  after 
n^tfall ;  the  choice  of  them  to  be  decided 
by  casting  dice.  This  gave  four  men  to  pa- 
trol round  the  sides  and  the  back  of  the  build- 
ing: a  sufficient  number  to  keep  a  bright 
look-out.  The  Pirates  murmured  a  little  at 
the  prospect  of  double  duty ;  but,  there  was 
no  remedy  for  it.  The  Indians,  having  a  su- 
perstitious horror  of  remaining  in  the  ruined 
dty  afler  dark,  had  bargained  to  be  allowed 
to  go  back  to  their  village,  every  afternoon. 
And  as  for  the  Sambos,  the  Pirate  Captain 
knew  them  better  than  the  English  had 
known  them  at  Silver-Store,  and  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them  in  any  matter  of 
fanportance. 


The  setting  of  the  watch  was  completed 
without  mi)ch  delay.  If  any  of  us  had  felt 
the  slightest  hope  of  escaping,  up  to  this 
time,  the  position  of  our  prison,  and  the  num- 
ber of  sentinels  ap))ointed  to  guard  it,  would 
have  been  more  than  enough  to  extinguith 
that  hope  for  ever. 

An  hour  before  sunset,  the  Indians — ^who8» 
only  business  at  the  Palace  was  to  supply  ut 
with  food  from  the  village,  and  to  prepaio 
the  food  for  eating — made  their  last  batch  of 
Tortillas,  and  then  leil  the  ruins  in  a  body,  al 
the  usual  trot  of  those  savages  when  they 
travelling  in  a  hurry. 

When  the  sun  had  set,  the  darkness 
down  upon  us,  I  might  almost  say,  wiA  a 
rush.  Bats  whizzed  about,  and  the  low 
warning  hum  of  Mo^quitos  sounded  cloeo  to 
our  ears.  Flying  beetles,  with  lights  ia  their 
heads,  each  light  as  briglit  as  the  light  of  a 
dozen  glowworms,  s])arkled  through  tho 
darkness,  in  a  wonderful  manner  all  nighl 
■long.  When  one  of  them  settled  'on*  the 
walls,  he  lighted  up  the  hideous  senlptores 
for  a  yard  all  round  him,  at  the  very  least; 
Outside,,  in  the  forest,  the  dreadful  stiUneH 
seemed  to  be  drawing  its  breath,  from  timo 
to  time,  when  the  night-wind  swept  lightly 
through  the  million-million  leaves.  Bomo* 
times,  the  surge  of  monkeys  travelling  through 
the  boughs,  burst  out  with  a  sound  like  waves 
on  a  sandy  shore;  sometimes,  the  noise  of 
falling  branches  and  trunks  rang  out  sud- 
denly with  a  crash,  as  if  the  great  ruins  aboul 
us  were  splitting  into  pieces;  sometimet, 
when  the  silence  was  at  its  deepestr— vlien 
even  the  tread  of  the  watch  outside  had 
ceased — the  quick  rustle  of  a  lizard  or  a 
snake,  sounded  treacherously  close  at  our 
ears.  It  was  long  before  the  children  in  the 
women's  room  were  all  quieted  and  hushed 
to  sleep— longer  still  before  we,  their  elders, 
could  compose  our  spirits  for  the  night  A^ 
ter  all  sounds  died  away  among  us,  and  when 
I  thought  that  I  was  the  only  one  still  awake 
I  heard  Miss  Maryon's  voice  sa}'ing,  softly 
"  God  help  and  deliver  us !  "  A  man  in  our 
room,  moving  on  his  bed  of  leaves,  repeated 
the  words  afler  her;  and  the  ship's  boy, 
Robert,  half-asleep,  half-awake,  whispered  to 
himself  sleepily,  "  Amen !  "  After  that,  tha 
silence  returned  upon  us,  and  was  broken  no 
more.  So  the  night  ))as8ed — the  first  night 
in  Qur  Prison  in  the  Woods. 

With  the  morning,  came  the  discovery  of  a 
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WigW  project  of  the  Pirate  Captain's  for  which 
BC&e  of  us  had  been  prepared. 

Soon  after  sunrise,  the  Pirate  Captain 
looked  into  our  room,  and  ordered  all  the 
men  in  it  out  into  the  large  hall,  where  he 
^ed  with  his  big  soul  and  his  little  body. 
After  eyeing  us  narrowly,  he  directed  three 
irf  the  sailors,  myself,  and  two  of  my  com- 
flfdes,  to  step  apart  from  the  rest  When 
t^  had  ol)eyed,the  bundle  of  axes  which  had 
troubled  m}  mind  so  much,  was  brought  into 
^e  hall ;  and  four  men  of  the  guard,  then 
Ml  duty,  armed  with  muskets  and  pistols, 
were  marched  in  afterwards.  Six  of  the 
ttifetf  were  chosen  and  put  into  our  hands,  the 
iWte  Captain  pointing  wamingly,  as  we 
iMik  them,  to  the  men  with  fire-arms  in  the 
flKM t  of  us.  He  and  his  mate,  both  armed  to 
lb#  teeth,  then  led  the  way  out  to  the  steps ; 
HW  followed  ;  the  other  four  Pirates  came  af- 
ter us.  We  were  formed,  down  the  steps,  in 
•ingle  file ;  the  Pirate  Captain  at  the  head ; 
1  myself  next  to  him ;  a  Pirate  next  to  me : 
tad  so  on  to  the  end,  in  such  order  as  to 
keep  a  man  with  a  loaded  musket  between 
each  one  or  two  of  us  prisoners.  I  looked 
behind  me  as  we  started,  and  saw  two  of  the 
SamboesT-that  Christian  George  King  was 
one  of  them — following  us.  We  marched 
found  the  back  of  the  Palace,  and  over  the 
nana  beyond  it,  till  we  came  to  a  track 
Enough  the  forest,  the  first  I  had  seen.  After 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walking,  I  saw  the 
•tmlight,  bright  beyond  the  trees  in  front  of 
«L  In  another  minute  or  two,  we  stood  un- 
der the  clear  sky,  and  beheld  at  our  feet  a 
Woad  river,  running  with  a  swift  silent  cur- 
rent, and  overshadowed  by  the  forest,  rising 
•f  thkk  as  ever  on  the  bank  that  was  oppo- 
aite  to  us. 

On  the  bank  where  we  stood,  the  trees 
Were  young;  some  great  tempest  of  past 
^ars  having  made  havoc  in  this  part  of  the 
Ibreat,  and  torn  away  the  old  growth  to 
make  ropm  for  the  new.  The  young  trees 
grew  up,  mostly,  straight  and  slender, — ^that 
it  to  say,  slender  for  South  America,  the 
aHghtest  of  them  being,  certainly,  as  thick  as 
Siy  leg.  After  ])eeping  and  peering  about  at 
tiia  timber,  with  the  look  of  a  man  who 
owned  it  all,  the  Pirate  Captain  sat  himself 
down  cross-legged  on  the  grass,  and  did  us 
the  honor  to  address  us. 
.  **  Aha  !  you  English,  what  do  yoti  think  I 
luive  kept  you  aUve  forP"  aaya  he*    **  Be- 


cause I  am  fond  of  you  ?  Bah !  Because! 
don't  like  to  kill  you?  Bah!  What  fbf, 
then  P  Because  I  want  the  use  of  your  arniB 
to  work  for  me.  See  those  trees!"  Hie 
waved  his  hand  backwards  and  forwardai 
over  the  whole  prospect.  "  Cut  them  all 
down — lop  off  the  branches — smooth  thent 
into  poles — shape  them  into  beams— chop 
them  into  planks.  Camarado !  "  he  went  oily 
turning  to  the  mate,  '*  I  mean  to  roof  in  HbM 
Palace  again,  and  to  lay  new  floors  over  the 
rubbish  of  stones.  I  will  make  the  big 
house  good  and  dry  to  live  in,  in  the  rainy 
weather — I  will  barricade  the  steps  of  it  fti 
defence  against  an  army, — I  will  make  it'n^ 
strong  castle  of  retreat  for  me  and  my  men, 
and  our  treasure,  and  our  ])risoners,  and  all 
that  we  have,  when  the  English  cruisers  of 
the  devil  get  too  many  for  us  along  the 
coast.  To  work,  you  six !  .  Look  at  thoatf 
four  men  of  mine, — their  muskets  are  load* 
ed.  Look  at  these  two  Sambos  whp  will 
stop  here  to  fetch  help  if  they  want  it.  Re- 
member the  women  and  children  you  haw 
left  at  the  Palace — and  at  your  peril  and  at 
their  peril,  turn  those  axes  in  your  hands 
from  their  proper  work  t  You  understand  P 
You  English  fools  ?  " 

With  those  words  he  jumped  tb  his  feet* 
and  ordered  the  niggers  to  remain  and  plaot 
themselves  at  the  orders  of  our  guard. 
Having  given  these  last  directions,  and  ha?- 
ing  taken  his  mate's  opinion  as  to  whether 
three  of  the  Buccaniers  would  not  be  enougE 
to  watch  the  Palace  in  the  day,  when  th» 
six  stoutest  men  of  the  prisoners  wete  awtfy 
from  it,  the  Pirate  Captain  offered  his  little 
weazen  arm  to  the  American,  and  strutted 
back  to  his  caStle,  on  better  terms  with  him- 
self than  ever.  • 

As  soon  as  he  and  the  mate  were  gone, 
Christian  George  King  tumbled  himself  down 
on  the  grass,  and  kicked  up  his  ugly  heels  in 
convulsions  of  delight. 

"  O,  golly,  golly,  golly ! "  says  he.  "  Yon 
dam  English  do  work,  and  Christian  George 
King  look  on.  Yup,  Sojeer !  whack  -at  them 
tree!" 

I  paid  no  attention  to  the  brute,  behig 
better  occupied  in  noticing  my  next  comrade, 
Short  I  had  remarked  that  all  the  while 
the  Pirate  Captain  was  speaking,  he  was 
looking  hard  at  the  river,  as  if  the  sight  of 
a  large  sheet  of  water  did  his  sailorly  eyes 
good.      When  we  began  to  use  the  axeii 
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greatly^  to  my  astonishment,  he  buckled  to  at 
his  work  like  a  man  who  had  his  whole  heart 
in  it :  chuckling  to  himself  at  every  chop,  and 
wagging  his  head  as  if  he  was  in  the  fore- 
castle again  telling  his  best  yams. 

"  You  seem  to  be  in  spirits.  Short  P  "  I  says, 
setting  to  on  a  tree  close  by  him. 

"The  river's  put  a  notion  in  my  head," 
says  he.  "  Chop  away.  Gill,  as  hard  as  you 
can,  or  they  may  hear  us  talking." 

"  What  notion  has  the  river  put  in  your 
head?  "  I  asked  that  man,  following  his  direc- 
tions. 

"  You  don't  know  where  that  river  runs  to, 
I  suppose  ?  "  says  Short.  "  No  more  don't  L 
But,  did  it  say  anything  particular  to  you, 
Oill,  when  you  first  set  eyes  on  it  P  It  said 
to  me,  as  plain  as  words  could  speak,  '  I'm 
the  road  out  of  this.  Come  and  try  me ! ' — 
Steady!  Don't  stop  to  look  at  the  water. 
Chop  away,  man,  chop  away." 

«  The  road  out  of  this  ?  "  says  I.  "A  road 
without  any  coaches,  Short.  I  don't  see  so 
much  as  the  ruins  of  one  old  canoe  lying 
about  anywhere." 

Short  chuckles  again,  and  buries  his  axe  in 
his  tree. 

<*What  are  w«  cutting  down  these  here 
trees  for  ?  "  says  he.  * 

"  Roofs  and  floors  for  the  Pirate  Captain's 
oastlc,"  says  L 

*^ Rafts  for  ourselves ! "  says  he,  with  an- 
other tremendous  chop  at  the  tree,  which 
brought  it  to  the  grolmd — the  first  that  had 
fii^en. 

.  His  words  struck  through  me  as  if  I  had 
been  shot.  For  the  first  time  since  oiur  im- 
prisonment I  now  saw,  clear  as  daylight,  a 
chance  of  escape.  Only  a  chance,  to  be  sure ; 
but,  still  a  chance. 

Although  the  guard  stood  several  paces 

away  from  us,  and  could  by  no  possibility 

hear  a  word  that  we  said,  through  the  noise 

of  the  axes,  Short  was  too  cautious  to  talk 

.  any  more. 

"Wait  tijl  night,"  he  said,  lopping  the 
branches  off  the  tree.  "  Pass  the  word  on  in 
a  whisper  to  the  nearest  of  our  men  to  work 
with  a  will ;  and  say,  with  a  wink  of  your 
eye,  there's  a  good  reason  for  it." 

After  we  had  been  allowed  to  knock  off  for 
that  day,  the  Pirates  had  no  cause  to  com- 
plam  of  the  work  we  had  done;  and  they 
reported  us  to  the  Pirate  Captain  as  obedient 
and  industrious,  so  far.    When  we  lay  down 


at  night,  I  took  the  next  place  on  the  leaves 
to  Short  We  waited  till  the  rest  were 
asleep,  and  till  we  heard  the  Pirate  Captain 
snoring  in  the  great  hall,  befbre  we  began  to 
talk  again  about  the  river  and  the  rafts. 
This  is  the  amount  of  what  Short  whispered 
in  my  ear  on  that  occasion : 

He  told  me  he  had  calculated  that  it  would 
take  two  large  rafts  to  bear  all  our  company, 
and  that  timber  enough  to  make  such  two 
rafts  might  be  cut.  down  by  six  men  in  ten 
days,  01,  at  most,  in  a  fortnight.  As  for  the 
means  of  fastening*  the  rafts — ^the  lashings,  he 
called  them — the  stout  vines  and  creepers 
supplied  them  abundantly ;  and  the  timbers 
of  both  rafts  might  be  connected  togethei^  in 
this  way,  firmly  enough  for  river  navigation, 
in  about  five  hours.  That  was  the  very 
shortest  time  the  job  would  take,  done  by  the 
willing  hands  of  men  who  knew  that  they 
were  working  for  their  lives,  said  Short. 

These  were  the  means  of  escape.  How  to 
turn  them  to  account  was  the  next  question. 
Short  could  not  answer  it;  and  though  I 
tried  all  that  night,  neither  could  L 

The  difficulty  was    one  which,  I   think, 
might  have  puzzled  wiser  heads  than  ours. 
How  were  six-and-thirty  living  souls  (being 
the  number  of  us  prisoners,  including  the 
children)  to  be  got  out  of  the  Palace  safely, 
in  the  fiace  of  the  guard  that  watched  itP 
And,  even  if  that  was  accomplished,  when 
could  we  count  on  gaining  five  hours  aU  to 
ourselves  for  the  business  of  making  the 
rafts?    The  compassing  of  either  of  theae 
two  designs,  absolutely  necessary  as   they 
both  were  to  our  escape,  seemed  to  be  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  rank  impossibility.    To* 
wards  morning,  I  got  a  wild  notion  into  my 
head  about  letting  ourselves  down  from  the 
bacl^  of  the  Palace,  in  the  dark,  and  taking 
our  chance  of  being  able  to  seize  the  sentineb 
at  that  part  of  the  building,  unawares,  and 
gag  them  before  they  could  give  the  alann 
to  the  Pirates  in  front.    But,  Short,  when  I 
mentioned  my  plan  to  him,  would  not  hear  of 
it.    He  said  that  men  by  themselves — ^pro- 
vided they  had   not  got  a  madman,  like 
Drooce,  and  a  maundering  old  gentlemaii» 
like  Mr.  Pordage,  among  them — might,  pei^ 
haps,  run   some    such   desperate  risk  as  I 
proposed:    but,    that    letting    women    and 
children,  to  say  nothing  of  Drooce  and  Foz^ 
dage,  down  a  precipice  in  the  dark,  wltl;^ 
nudLe-shift  ropes  whfeh  might  give  way  al  t 
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moment's  notice,  was  out  of  the  question. 
It  was  impossible,  on  further  reflection,  not 
to  see  that  Short's  view  of  the'  matter  was 
the  right  one.  I  acknowledged  as  much,  and 
then  I  put  it  to  Short  whether  our  wisest 
course  would  not  be  to  let  one  or  two  of  the 
sharpest  of  our  fellow-prisoners  into  our 
secret,  and  see  what  they  said.  Short  asked 
me  which  two  I  had  in  my  mind  when  I  made 
that  proposal  ? 

* "  Mr.  Macey,"  says  I,  "  because  he  is  natu- 
rally quick,  and  has  improved  his  gifts  by 
learning,  and  Miss  Maryon " 

"  How  can  a  woman  help  us  ?  **  says  Short, 
breaking  in  on  me. 

''A  woman  with  a  clear  head  and  a  high 
comraige  and  a  patient  resolution — all  of  which 
Miss  Maryon  has  got,  above  all  the  world — 
may  do  more  to  help  us,  in  our  present  strait, 
than  any  man  of  our  company,**  says  I. 

"Well,"  says  Short,  "I  daresay  you're 
right.  Speak  to  anybody  you  please,  Gill ; 
but,  whatever  you  do,  man,  stick  to  it  at  the 
trees.  Let's  get  the  timber  down — that's  the 
first  thing  to  be  done,  anyhow." 

Before  we  were  mustered  for  work,  I  took 
an  opportunity  of  privately  mentioning  to 
Miss  Maryon  and  Mr.  Macey  what  had  passed 
between  Short  and  me.  They  were  both 
thunderstruck  at  the  notion  of  the  rafts. 
Miss  Maryon,  as  I  had  expected,  made  lighter 
of  the  terrible  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carry- 
ing out  our  scheme  than  Mr.  Macey  did. 

"  We  are  left  here  to  watch  and  think,  all 
day,"  she  whispered — and  I  could  almost  hear 
the  quick  beating  of  her  heart.  "  While  you 
are  making  the  best  of  your  time  among  the 
trees,  we  will  make  the  best  of  ours  in  the 
Palace.  I  can  say  no  more,  nowr— I  can 
hardly  speak  at  all  for  thinking  of  what  you 
hsTe  told  me.  Bless  you,  bless  you,  for  mak* 
ing  me  hope  once  more !  ^Go  now — we  must 
not  risk  the  consequences  of  being  seen  talk- 
ing together.  When  you  come  badi  at  night, 
look  at  me.  If  I  close  my  eyes,  it  is  a  sign 
^t  nothing  has  been  thought  of  yet  If  I 
keep  them  open,  take  the  first  safe  opportu- 
nity of  speaking  secretly  to  me  or  to  Mr. 
Macey.'?  % 

She  tinned  away ;  and  I  went  back  to  my 
comrades.  Half  an  hour  afterwards,  we 
were  off  for  our  second  day's  work  among 
the  trees. 

When  we  came  back,  I  looked  .at  Jdiss 
Iftryon.  She  closed  her  eyes.  So,  nothing 
hid  been  thought  o(  yet 
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Six  more  days  we  worked  at  cutting  deifn 
the  trees,  always  meriting  the  same  good 
character  for  industry  from  our  Pirate-guard. 
Six  more  evenings  I  looked  at  Miss  Maryon ; 
and  six  times  her  closed  eyes  gave  me  the 
same  disheartening  answer.  On  the  ninth 
day  of  our  work.  Short  whispered  to  me,  that 
if  we  plied  our  axes  for  three  days  longer,  he 
considered  we  should  have  more  than  timber 
enough  down,  to  make  the  rafts.  He  had 
thought  of  nothing,  I  had  thought  of  nothing, 
Miss  Maryon  and  Mr.  Macey  had  thought  of 
nothing.  I  was  beginning  to  get  low  in 
spirits ;  but.  Short  was  just  as  cool  and  easy 
as  ever.  "  Chop  away,  Davis,"  was  all  he 
said.  "  The  river  won't  run  dry  yet  awhile. 
Chop  away ! " 

We  knocked  off,  earlier  than  usual  that 
day,  the  Pirates  having  a  feast  in  prospect,  off 
a  wild  hog.  It  was  still  broad  daylight  (ont 
of  the  forest)  when  we  came  back,  and  when 
I  looked  once  more  in  Miss  Maryon's  face. 

I  saw  a  flush  in  her  cheeks  ,*  and  her  eyes 
met  mine  brightly.  My  heart  beat  quicker 
at  the  glance  of  them ;  for  I  saw  that  the 
time  had  come,  and  that  the  difficulty  was 
conquered. 

We  waited  till  the  light. was  fading,  and  the 
Pirates  were  in  the  midst  of  their  feast 
Then,  she  beckoned  me  into  the  inner  room, 
and  I  sat  down  by  her  in  the  dimmest  comer 
of  it 

**  You  have  thought  of  something,  at  last. 
Miss  P  " 

"  I  have.  But  the  merit  of  the  thought 
is  not  all  mine.  Chance — no !  Providence- 
suggested  the  design;  and  the  instrument 
with  which  its  merciful  Wisdom  has  worked, 
is — a  child." 

She  stopped,  and  looked  all  round  her 
anxiously,  before  she  went  on. 

"  This  afternoon,"  she  says,  "  I  was  sitting 
against  the  trunk  of  that  tree,  thinking  of 
what  has  been  the  subject  of  my  thoughts . 
ever  since  you  spoke  to  me.  My  sister's 
little  gifl  was  whiling  away  the  tedious  time, 
by  asking  Mr.  Kitten  to  tell  her  the  names  of 
the  different  plants  which  are  still  left  grow- 
ing about  the  room.  You  know  he  is  a 
learned  man  in  such  matters  ?  " 

I  knew  that ;  and  have,  I  believe,  formeriy 
given  that  out,  for  my  Lady  to  take  in  writ- 
ing. 

**  I  was  too  much  occupied,"  she  went  on, 
''to  pay  attention  to  them,  till  they  came 
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dose  to  the  tree  against  .which  I  was  sitting. 
Under  it  and  about  it,  there  grew  a  plant 
«rith  very  elegantly-shaped  leaves,  and  with  a 
kind  of  berry  on  it.  The  child  showed  it  to 
Mr.  Kitten;  and  saying,  'Those  berries  look 
good  to  eat/  stretched  out  her  hand  towards 
them.  Mr.  Kitten  stopped  her.  *  You  must 
never  touch  that,*  he  said.  *  Why  not  ? '  the 
child  asked.  *  Because  if  you  eat  much  of 
it,  it  would  poison  you.'  *And  if  I  only  eat 
« little  P '  said  the  child,  laughing.  *  If  you 
<mly  eat  a  little,'  said  Mr.  Kitten,  *  it  would 
throw  you  into  a  deep  sleep — a  sleep  that 
none  of  us  could  wake  you  from,  when  it  was 
time  for  breakfast — a  sleep  that  would  make 
your  mama  think  you  were  dead.'  Those 
words  were  hardly  spoken,  when  the  thought 
that  I  have  now  to  tell  you  of,  flashed  across 
my  mind.    But,  before  I  say  anything  more, 

*  answer  me  one  question.  Am  I  right  in  sup- 
posing that  our  attempt  at  escape  must  be 
made  in  the  night  ?  " 

**  At  night,  certainly,"  says  I,  "  because  we 
can  be  most  sure,  then,  that  the  Pirate»  off 
guard  are  all  in  this  building,  and  not  likely 
to  leave  it." 

^I  understand.  Now,  Davis,  hear  what  I 
have  observed  of  the  habits  of  the  men  who 
keep  us  imprisoned  in  this  place.  The  first 
change  of  guard  at  night,  is  at  nine  o'dock. 

■  At  that  time,  seven  men  come  in  from  watch- 
ing, and  nine  men  (the  extra  night-guard) 
go  out  to  replace  them ;  each  party  being  on 
duty,  as  you  know,  for  six  hours.  I  have 
cbaerved,  at' the  nine  o'clock  change  of  guard, 
that  the  seven  men  who  come  off  duty, 
•nd  the  nine  who  go  on,  have  a  supply  of 
baked  cakes  of  Indian  corn,  reserved  ex- 
pressly for  their  use.  They  divide  the  food 
between  them ;  the  Pirate  Captain  (who  is 
always  astir  at  the  change  of  guard)  gen- 
erally taking  a  cake  for  himself,  when  the 
rest  of  the  men  take  theirs.  This  makes 
altogether,  seventeen  men  who  partake  of 
food  especially  reserved  for  them  at  nine 
oVslock.  So  far  you  understand  me  P  " 
«  Clearly,  Miss." 

''The  next  thing  I  have  hoticed,  is  the 
manner  in  which  that  food  is  prepared. 
About  two  hours  before  sunset,  the  Pirate 
Captain  walks  out  to  smoke,  after  he  has 
CAten  the  meal  which  he  calls  his  dinner. 
In  his  absence  from  the  hall,  the  Indians 
light  their  fire  on  the   unsheltered  aide  of 


it,  and  prepare  the  last  batch  of  food 
before  they  leave  us  for  the  night.  They 
knead  up  two  separate  masses  of  dough. 
The  largest  is  the  first  which  is  separated 
into  cakes  and  baked.  That  is  taken  for  the 
use  of  us  prisoners  and  of  the  men  who  are 
off  duty  all  the  night  The  second  and 
smaller  piece  of  dough  is  then  ])repared  for 
the  nine  o'clock  change  of  guard.  On  that 
food— come  nearer,  Davis,  I  must  say  it  in 
a  whisper — on  that  food  all  our  chances  of 
escape  now  turn.  If  we  can  drug  it  unob- 
served, the  Pirates  who  go  off  duty,  the 
Pirates  who  go  on  duty,  and  the  Captain,  who 
is  more  to  be  feared  than  all  the  rest,  will  be  as. 
absolutely  insensible  to  our  leaving  the  Palace, 
as  if  they  were  every  one  of  them  dead  men." 

I  was  unable  to  speak — ^I  was  unable  eten 
to  fetch  my  breath  at  those  words^ 

**  I  have  taken  Mr.  Kitten,  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  into  our  confidence,"  she  said.  **  I 
have  learnt  from  him  a  simple  way  of  obtain- 
ing the  juice  of  that  plant  which  he  forbade 
the  child  to  eat.  I  have  also  made  myself 
acquainted  with  the  quantity  which  it  is 
necessary  to  use  for  our  piurpose ;  and  I  have 
resolved  that  no  hand  but  mine  shall  be 
charged  with  the  work  of  kneading  it  into 
.the  dough." 

**  Not  you,  Miss, — ^not  you.  Let  xmt  of  us 
— ^let  me — ^run  that  risk." 

**  You  have  work  enough  and  -  risk  enough 
already,"  said  Miss  Mar}'on.  **  It  is  time  that 
the  women,  for  whom  you  have  suffered  and 
ventured  so  much,  should  take  their  shave. 
Besides,  the  risk  is  not  great,  where  the 
Indians  only  are  concerned.  They  are  idle 
and  curious.  I  have  seen,  with  my  own 
eyes,  that  they  are  as  easily  tempted  away 
from  their  occupation  by  any  chance  sight  'or 
chance  noise  as  if  they  were  children :  ai^  I 
have  already  arranged  with  Mr.  Macey  that 
he  is  to  excite*  their  curiosity  by  suddenly 
pulling  down  one  of  the  loose  stones  in  that 
doorway,  when  the  right  time  comes.  Tha 
Indians  are  certain  to  run  in  here  to  And 
out  what  i^  the  matter.  Mr.  Macey  vill 
tell  them  that  he  has  seen  a  snake, — they 
will  hunt  for  the  creature  (as  I  have  seen 
them  himt,  over  and  over  again,  in  this 
ruined  place) — and  while  they  are  so  eor- 
gaged,  the  opportunity  that  I  want,  the  two 
minutes  to  myself,  which  are  all  tha.t  J  ro- 
quire,  will  be  mine.    Dread  the  Pirate  .p!ip> 
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iian,  Davis,  for  the  Flightest  caprice  of  his 
-may  ruin  all  our  hope, — but  never  dread  the 
Vidians,  and  never  doubt  me." 

Nobody,  who  had  looked  in  her  lace  at 
tiiat  moment — or  at  anv  moment  that  ever  I 
knew  of— could  have  doubted  her. 

**  There  is  one  thing  more,"  she  wait  on. 
**  When  is  the  attempt  to  be  made  ?  " 

"In  three  days*  time," I  answered ;  "  there 
will  be  timber  enough  down  to  make  the 
rafts." 

**  In  three  days'  time,  then,  let  us  decide 
tke  question  of  our  freedom  or  our  death." 
She  spoke  those  words  with  a  firmness  that 
amazed  me.  '*  Best  now,"  she  said.  "  Rest 
and  hope." 

The  third  day  was  tlie  hottest  we  had  yet 
experienced;  we  were  kept  longer  at  work 
than  usual ;  and  when  we  had  done,  we  left 
on  the  bank  enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
of  timber,  and  poles,  to  make  both  the  rafts. 

The  Indians  had  gone  when  we  got  back 
to  the  Palace,  and  the  Pirate  Captain  wlafs 
still  smoking  on  the  fh'ght  of  steps.  As  we 
crossed  the  hall,  I  looked  on  one  side  and 
saw  the  Tortillas  set  up  in  a  pile,  waiting 
for  the  men  who  came  in  and  went  out  at 
nine  o'clock. 

At  the  door  which  opened  between  our 
room  and  the  women's  room.  Miss  Maryon 
was  waiting  for  us. 

"  Is  it  done  ?  "  I  asked  in  a  whisper. 

**  It  is  done,"  she  answered. 

**  It  was,  then,  by  Mr.  Macey's  watch  (which 
he  had  kept  hidden  about  him  throughout 
oar  imprisonment),  seven  o'clock.  We  had 
two  hours  to  wait :  hours  of  suspense,  but 
hours  of  rest  also  for  the  overworked  men 
who  had  been  cutting  the  wood.  Before  I 
lay  down,  I  looked  into  the  inner  room.  The 
women  were  all  sitting  together ;  and  I  saw 
by  the  looks  they  cast  on  me  that  Miss 
Maryon  had  told  them  of  what  was  coming 
with  the  night.  The  children  were  much  as 
usual,  playing  quiet  games  among  themselves. 
In  the  men's  room,  I  noticed  that  Mr.  Macey 
had  posted  himself  along  with  Tom  Packer, 
olose  to  Serjeant  Drooce,  and  that  Mr.  Fisher 
•eemed  to  be  taking  great  pains  to  make 
himself  agreeable  to  Mr.  Pordagc.  I  was 
gUid  to  see  that  the  two  gentlemen  of  the 
oompany,  who  were  quick-witted  and  experi- 
meed  in  most  things,  were  already  taking  in 
hand  the  two  unreasonable  men. 

tHie  evening  brought  no  coolness  with  it 


m 

The  heat  was  so  oppressive  that*  we  i^ 
panted  under  it.  The  stillness  in  the  foxeet 
was  awful.  We  could  almost  hear  the  falli^ 
of  the  leaves. 

Half-past  seven,  eight,  half-past  eight,  a 
quarter  to  nine — ^Nine.  The  tramp  of  £eet 
came  up  the  steps  on  one  side,  and  the  tranq) 
of  feet  came  into  the  hall  on  the  other. 
There  was  a  confusion  of  voices, — then,  the 
voice  of  the  Pirate  Captain,  speaking  in  hia 
own  language, — then,  the  voice  of  the  Amflf- 
ican  mate,  ordering  out  the  guard,— then 
silence. 

I  crawled  to  the  door  of  our  room,  and 
Iciid  myself  down  behind  it,  where  I  could  see 
a  strip  of  the  hall,  being  that  part  of  it  in 
which  the  way  out  was  situated.  Here,  also, 
the  Pirate  Captain's  tent  had  been  setiq^^ 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  from  the  door. 
Two  torches  were  burning  before  it.  3f 
their  light,  I  saw  the  guard  on  duty  file  out, 
each'  man  muncliing  his  Tortilla,  and  each 
man  grumbling  over  it.  At  the  ^  same  time, 
in  the  part  of  the  hall  which  I  could  not  see, 
I  heard  the  men  off  duty  fumbling  also. 
The  Pirate  Ca])tain,  who  had  entered  his  tent 
the  minuic  before,  came  out  of  it,  and  calling 
to  the  American  mate,  at  the  far  end  of  the 
hall,  asked  shar])ly  in  English,  what  that 
murmuring  meant. 

"  The  men  complain  of  the  Tortillas,"  the 
mate  tells  him.  ''  They  say,  they  are  nastier 
than  ever  to-night." 

**  Bring  me  one,  and  let  me  taste  it,"  said 
the  Captain.  I  had  often  before  heard  peo- 
ple talk  of  their  hearts  being  in  their  mouths, 
but  I  never  really  knew  what  the  sensation 
was,  till  I  heard  that  order  given. 

The  Tortilla  was  brought  to  him..  He 
nibbled  a  bit  ofT  it,  spat  the  morsel  oat 
with  disgust,  and  threw  tl^e  rest  of  the  cahe 
away. 

'*  Those  Indian  beasts  have  burnt  the 
Tortillas,"  he  said,  "and  their  dirty  hides 
shall  suffer  for  it  to-morrow  morning."  With 
those  wprds,  he  whisked  round  on  his  heel, 
and  went  back  into  his  tent. 

Some  of  the  men  had  crept  up  behind  me, 
and,  looking  over  my  head,  had  seen  what  I 
saw.  They  passed  the  account  of  it  in  wlue- 
pers  to  those  who  could  not  see ;  and  the|> 
in  their  turn  re])cated  it  to  the  women,  .jbi 
five  minutes  everybody  in  the  two  roelM 
knew  that  the  scheme  had  failed  with  Ihe 
Tery  man  whose  (leep  it  was  most  importMSl 
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to  secure.  I  heard  no  stifled  crying  among 
the  women  or  stifled  cursing  among  the  men. 
Tile  despair  of  that  time  was  too  deep  for 
tears,  and  too  deep  for  words. 

I  myself  could  not  take  my  eyes  off  the 
tent  In  a  little  while  he  came  out  of  it 
again,  puffing  and  panting  with  the  heat.  He 
lighted  a  cigar  at  one  of  the  torches,  and  laid 
himself  down  on  his  cloak  just  inside  the 
doorway  leading  into  the  portico,  so  that  all 
the  air  from  outside  might  blow  over  him. 
Little  as  he  was,  he  was  big  enough  to  lie 
light  across  the  narrow  way  out. 

He  smoked  and  he  smoked,  slowly  and 
more  slowly,  for,  what  seemed  to  me  to  be, 
hours,  but  for  what,  by  the  watch  was  little 
more  than  ten  minutes  after  all  Then,  the 
o^gar  dropped  out  of  his  mouth — ^his  hand 
•ought  for  it,  and  sank  lazily  by  his  side — his 
head  turned  over  a  little  towards  the  door — 
and  he  fell  off:  not  into  the  drugged  sleep 
that  there  was  safety  in,  but  into  his  light, 
natural  sleep,  which  a  touch  on  his  body 
might  have  disturbed. 

«  Now's  the  time  to  gag  him,"  says  Short, 
creeping  up  close  to  me,  and  taking  off  his 
jacdLCt  and  shoes. 

«  Steady,"  says  I.  «  Don't  let's  try  that  till 
we  can'  try  nothing  else.  There  are  men 
asleep,  near  us  who  have  not  eaten  the 
drugged  cakes — the  Pirate  Captain  is  light 
and  active — and  if  the  gag  slips  on  his  mouth, 
we  are  all  done  for.  1*11  go  to  his  head, 
Sbort,  with  my  jacket  ready  in  my  hands. 
When  Fm  there,  do  you  lead  the  way  with 
your  mates,  aftd  stop  gently  into  the- portico, 
over  his  body.  Every  minute  of  your  time 
is  precious  on  account  of  making  the  rafts. 
Leave  the  rest  of  the  men  to  get  the  women 
and  children  over ;  and  leave  me  to  gag  him 
•she  stirs  while  we  are  getting  out" 

«  Shake  hands  on  it,  Davis,"  says  Short, 
getting  to  his  feet.  "  A  team  of  horses 
wouldn*t  have  dragged  me  out  first,  if  you 
hadn*t  said  that  about  the  rafts," 

«  Wait  a  hit,"  sa\-s  I,  « till  I  spefck  to  Mr. 
Kitten." 

I  crawled  back  into  the  room,  taking  care 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  stones  in  the 
middle  of  it,  and  asked  Mr.  Kitten  how  long 
it  would  be  before  the  dru^^r^  cakes  acted 
on  the  men  outside  who  had  eaten  them  ? 
He  said  we  ought  to  wait  another  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  make  quite  sue.  At  the  same 
time^  Mr.  Maoey  whiapered  in  my  ear  to  ki 


him  pass  over  the  Pirate  Captain's  body^ 
alone  with  the  dangerous  man  of  our  com- 
pany— Serjeant  Drooce.  **I  know  how  to 
deal  with  mad  people,"  says  he.  **  I  have 
persuaded  the  Serjeant  that  if  he  is  quiet, 
and  if  he  steps  careiftiUy,  I  can  help  hhn  to 
escape  from  Tom  Packer,  whom  he  is  begin- 
ning to  look  on  as,  his  keeper.  He  has  been 
as  stealthy  and  quiet  as  a  cat  ever  since— 
and  I  will  answer  for  him  till  we  get  to  the 
river  side." 

What  a  relief  it  was  to  hear  that !  I  ymm 
turning  round  to  get  back  to  Short,  when  a 
hand  touched  me  lightly. 

**I  have  heard  you  talking,"  whispered 
Miss  Maryon ;  **  and  I  will  prepare  all  in  my 
room  for  the  risk  we  must  now  run.  Robert, 
the  ship's  boy,  whom  the  children  are  so  jfond 
of,  shall  help  us  to  persuade  them,  once  more, 
that  we  are  going  to  play  a  game.  If  you 
can  get  one  of  the  torches  from  the  tent,  and 
pass  it  in  here,  it  may  prevent  some  of  ua 
^m  stumbhng.  Don't  be  afraid  of  the  wo- 
men and  children,  Davis.  They  shall  not 
endanger  the  brave  men  who  are  sating 
them." 

I  left  her  at  once  to  get  the  torch.  The 
Pirate  Captain  was  still  fast  asleep  as  I  stole 
on  tiptoe,  into  the  hall,  and  took  it  from  the 
tent  When  I  returned,  and  gave  it  to  ICss 
Maryon,  her  sister's  little  deaf  and  dumb  boy 
saw  me,  and,  slipping  between  us,  eanght 
tight  hold  of  one  of  my  hands.  Having  been 
used  to  riding  on  my  shoulders  for  so  many 
days,  he  had  taken  a  fancy  to  me;  and, 
when  I  tried  to  put  him  away,  he  only  dnng 
the  tighter,  and  began  to  murmur  in  his 
helpless  dumb  way.  Slight  as  the  noiae  was 
which  the  poor  little  fellow  could  make^we 
all  dreaded  it  His  mother  wrung  her  handa 
in  despair  when  she  heard  him;  and  Mr. 
Fisher  whispered  to  me  for  Heaven's  aake  to 
quiet  the  child,  and  humor  him  at  any  eoet 
I  immediately  took  him  up  in  my  arms,  and 
went  back  to  Short 

•*  Sling  him  on  my  badi,"  says  I, «  aa  jtm 
slung  the  little  girl  on  your  own  the  first  dij 
of  the  march.  I  want  both  my  hands,  and 
the  child  won't  be  quiet  away  from  me.* 

Short  did  as  I  lukcd  him  in  two 
As  soon  as  he  had  finished,  Mr.  Macey 
the  word  on  to  me,  that  the  quarter  of  an 
hour  was  up ;  that  it  was  time  to  try  the 
periment  with  Drooce ;  and  that  it  was 
aary  for  w  all  to  humor  him  by 
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.flbep.  We  obeyed.  Looking  out  of  the 
comer  of  my  eye,  I  saw  Mr.  Macey  take  the 
mad  Serjeant's  arm,  point  round  to  us  all, 
and  then  lead  hixn  out.  Holding  tight  by  Mr. 
Macey,  Drooce  stepped  as  lightly  as  a  woman, 
with  as  blight  and  wicked  a  look  of  cimning 
as  eYer  I  saw  in  any  human  eyes.  They 
crossed  tlie  hall — Mr.  Macey  pointed  to  the 
Pirate  Captain,  and  whispered.  "  Hush ! " — 
the  Serjeant  imitated  the  action  and  repeated 
the  word — then  the  two  stepped  over  his 
body  (Drooce  cautiously  raising  his  feet  the 
highest),  and  disappeared  through  the  portico. 
We  waited  to  hear  if  there  was  any  noise  or 
confusion.    Not  a  sound. 

I  got  up,  and  Short  handed  me  his  jacket 
for  the  gag.  The  child,  having  been  startled 
from  his  sleep  by  the  light  of  the  torch,  when 
I  brought'it  in,  had  fallen  off  again,  already, 
en  my  shoulder.  "  Now  for  it/'  says  I,  and 
Btole  out  into  the  hall. 

I  stopped  at  the  tent,  went  in,  and  took 
the  first  knife  I  could  find  there.  With  the 
weapon  between  my  teeth,  with  the  little 
innocent  asleep  on  my  shoulder,  with  the 
jacket  held  ready  in  both  hands,  I  kneeled 
down  on  one  knee  at  the  Pirate  Captain's 
head,  and  fixed  my  eyes  steadily  on  his  ugly 
sleeping  face. 

The  sailors  came  out  first,  vrith  their  shoes 
in  their  hands.  No  sound  of  footsteps  from 
any  one  of  them.  No  movement  in  the  ugly 
face  as  they  passed  over  it. 

The  women  and  children  were  ready  next 
Bobert,  the  ship's  boy,  lifted  the  children 
0T6X :  niost  of  them  holding  their  little  hands 
OTer  their  mouths  to  keep  from  laughing — 
so  well  had  Robert  persuaded  them  that  we 
were  only  playing  a  game.  The  women 
passed  next,  all  as  light  as  air;  after  them, 
in  obedience  to  a  sign  from  me,  my  com- 
rades of  the  Marines,  holding  their  shoes 
in  their  hands,  as  the  sailors  had  done  before 
them.  So  far,  not  a  word  had  been  spoken, 
not  a  mistake  had  been  made — so  far,  not  a 
change  of  any  sort  had  passed  over  the 
Pirate  Captain's  face.    , 

There  were  lefl  now  in  the  hall,  besides 
myself  and  tlie  child  on  my  back,  only  Mr. 
Ksher  and  Mr.  Pordage.  Mr.  Pordage! 
Up  to  that  moment,  in  the  risk  and  excite- 
inent  o'f  the  time,  I  had  not  once  thought  of 
him. 

I  was  forced  to  think  of  him  now,  though ; 
aB4  with  anything  but  a  friendly  feehng. 

'bcCZn.     UTIKO  AGE.     VOL.  XX.     12 


At  the  sight  of  the  Pirate  Captain,  asleep 
across  the  w^ay  out,  the  unfortunate,  mis- 
chievous old  simpleton  tossed  up  his  head, 
and  folded  his  arms,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out  loud  into  a  spoken  document 
of  some  kind,  when  Mr.  Fisher  wisely  and 
quickly  clapped  a  hand  over  his  mouth. 

**  Government  despatches  outside,"  whispers 
Mr.  Fisher,  in  an  agony.  "Secret  ser\'ice. 
Forty-nine  reports  from  head-quarters,  all 
waiting  for  you  half  a  mile  off.  I'll  show  you 
the  way,  sir.  Don't  wake  that  man  there, 
who  is  asleep :  he  must  know  nofhing  about 
it — he  represents  the  Public." 

Mr.  Pordage  suddenly  looked  very  know- 
ing and  hugely  satisfied  with  himself.  He 
followed  Mr.  Fisher  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
Pirate  Captain's  body — then  stopped  short 

"How  many  reports?"  he  asked,  very 
anxiously. 

"Forty-nine,"  said  Mr.  Fjsher.  "Come 
along,  sir, — and  step  clean  over  the  PubUc, 
whatever  you  do." 

Mr.  Pordage  instantly  stepped  over,  as 
jauntily  as  if  he  was  going  to  dance.  At  the 
moment  of  his  crossing,  a  hanging  rag  of  his 
cursed,  useless,  unfortunate,  limp  Diplomatic 
coat  touched  the  Pirate  Captain's  forehead, 
and  woke  him. 

I  drew  back  softly,  with  the  child  still 
asleep  on  my  shoulder,  into  the  black  shadow 
of  the  wall  behind  met  At  the  instant  when 
the  Pirate  Captain  awoke,  I  had  been  looking' 
at  Mr.  Pordage,  and  had  consequently  lost 
the  chance  of  applying  the  gag  to  his  mouth 
suddenly,  at  the  right  time. 

On  rousing  up,  he  turned  his  face  inwards, 
towards  the  prisoners'  room.  If  he  had  turned 
it  outwards,  he  must  to  a  dead  certainty  have 
seen  the  tail  of  Mr.  Pordage's  coat,  disappear- 
ing in  the  portico. 

Though  he  was  awake  enough  to  move,  he 
was  noft  awake  enough  to  have  the  full  po»- 
session  of  his  sharp  senses.  The  drowsiness 
of  his  sleep  still  hung  about  him.-  He 
yawned,  stretched  himself,  spat  wearily,  sat 
up,  spat  again,  got  on  his  legs,  and  stood  up» 
within  three  feet  of  the  shadow  in  which  I 
was  hiding  behind  him. 

I  forgot  the  knife  in  my  teeth, — I  declare 
solemnly,  in  the  frightful  suspense  of  that 
moment,  I  forgot  it — and  doubled  my  fist  aa 
if  I  was  an  unarmed  man,  with  the  pnrpoae 
of  stunning  him  by  a  blow  on  the  head  if  he 
came  any  nearer.    I  suppose  I  waited. 
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my  fist  jclenched  nearly  a  minute,  T?hile  he 
waited,  yawning  and  spitting.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  he  made  for  his  tent,  and  I  heard 
him  (with  what  thankfulness  no  words  can 
tell !)  roll  himself  down,  with  another  yawn, 
on  his  bed  inside. 

I  waited — in  the  interest  of  us  all — ^to 
make  quite  sure,  before  I  left,  that  he  was 
asleep  again.  In  what  I  reckoned  as  about 
five  minutes'  time,  I  heard  him  snoring,  and 
felt  free  to  take  myself  and  my  little  sleeping 
comrade  eut  of  the  prison,  at  last 

The  drugged  guards  in  the  portico  were 
Bitting  together,  dead  asleep,  with  their  backs 
against  the  wall.  The  third  man  was  lying 
flat,  on  the  landing  of  the  steps.  Their  arms 
and  ammunition  were  gone ;  wisely  taken  by 
our  men— to  defend  us,  if  we  were  meddled 
with  before  we  escaped,  and  to  kill  food  for 
us,  when  we  committed  ourselves  to  the 
river. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  steps  I  was  startled 
by  seeing  two  women  standing  together, 
liey  were  Mrs.  Macey  and  Miss  Maryon : 
the  first,  waiting  to  see  her  child  safe ;  the 
•econd  j(God  bless  lier  for  it!)  waiting  to  see 
me  safe. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  were  by  the 
river-side,  and  saw  the  work  bravely  begun  : 
the  sailors  and  the  marines  under  their  or- 
ders, laboring  at  Ibe  rafts  in  the  shallow 
water  by  the  bank;  Mr.  Macey  and  Mr. 
Fisher  rolling  down  fresh  timber  as  it  was 
wanted  ;  the  women  cutting  the  vines,  creep- 
ers, and  withies  for  the  lashings.  We 
brought  with  us  three  more  pair  of  hands  to 
help ;  and  all  worked  with  such  a  will,  that 
in  four  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  by  Mr. 
Macey's  watch,  the  rafts,  though  not  finished 
as  they  ought  to  have  been,  were  still  strong 
enough  to  float  us  away. 

Short,  another  seaman,  and  the  ship's  boy, 
got  aboard  the  first  raft,  carr}'ing  with  them 
polps  and  spare  timber,  Miss  Mar}'on,  Mrs. 
*  Fisher  and  •  her  husband,  'Mrs.  Macey  and 
her  husband  and  three  children,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pordage,  Mr.  Kitten,  myself,  and  wo- 
men and  children  besides,  to  make  up  eigh- 
teen, were  the  passengers  on  the  leading  raft. 
The  second  raft,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
two  other  sailors,  held  Serjeant  Drooce 
(gagged,  for  he  now  threatened  to  be  noisy 
again),  Tom  Packer,  the  two  marines,  Mrs. 
Belltott,  and  the  rest  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren.   We  all  got  on  board  ^Qently  and 


quickly,  with  a  fine  moonlig^ht  over  our 
heads,  and  vrithout  amdenta  or  delays  of  any 
kind. 

It  was  a  good  half-hour  before  the  time 
would  come  for  the  change  of  guard  at  the 
prison,  when  the  lashings  which  tied  us  to 
the  bank  were  cast  off,  and  we  floated  away, 
a  company  of  free  people,  on  the  current  of 
an  unknown  river. 

CHAPTER  in. 

THE  RAFTS  ON  THE  RrV^ER. 

We  contrived  to  keep  afloat  all  that  night, 
and  the  stream  running  strong,  with  us,  to 
glide  a  long  way  down  the  river.  But,  we 
found  the  night  to  be  a  dangerous  time  for 
such  narigation,  on  account  of  the  eddies  and 
rapids,  and  it  was  therefore  settled  next  day 
that  in  future  we  would  bring  to  at  sunset, 
and  encamp  on  the  shore.  As  we  knew  of 
no  boats  that  the  Pirates  possessed,  up  at  the 
Prison  in  the  Woods,  we  settled  alwa}'s  to 
encamp  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream, 
so  as  to  have  the  breadth  of  the  river  be- 
tween our  sleep  and  them.  Our  opinion  was 
that  if  they  were  acquainted  vrith  any  near 
way  by  land  to  the  mouth  of  this  river,  they 
would  come  up  it  in  force,  and  re-take  us  or 
kill  us,  according  as  they  could ,  but,  that  if 
that  was  not  the  case,  and  if  the  river  ran 
by  none  of  their  secret  stations,  we  might 
escape. 

When  I  say  we  settled  this  or  that,  I  do 
not  mean  that  we  planned  anything  with  any 
confidence  as  to  what  might  happen  an  hour 
hence.  So  much  had  happened  in  one  nighty 
and  such  great  changes  had  been  violently 
and  suddenly  made  in  the  fortunes  of  many 
among  us,  that  we  had  got  better  used  to  un- 
certainty, in  a  little  while,.than  I  dare  say 
most  people  do  in  the  course  of  their  lives. 

The  difficulties  we  soon  got  into,  through 
the  loff-settings  and  point-currents  of  the 
stream,  made  the  likelihood  of  our  being 
drowned,  done — to  say  nothing  of  our  being 
retaken — as  broad  and  plain  as  the  sun  at 
noonday  to  all  of  us.  But,  we  all  worked 
hard  at  managing  the  rafts,  under  the  direo- 
tion  of  the  seamen  (of  our  ovm  skill,  I  think 
we  never  could  have  prevented  them  from 
over-  setting),  and  we  also  worked  hard  at  . 
making  good  the  defects  in  their  first  hasty  • 
construction — which  the  water  soon  ibond 
out.  While  we  humbly  resigned  ouradvef 
to  going  down,  if  it  was  the  will  of  Our 
Father  that  was  in  Heaven^  we  humbly  Mide 
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op  our  minds,  that  we  would  all  do  the  best 
thai  was  in  us. 

And  so  we  held  on,  gliding  with  the 
stream.  It  drote  us  to  this  bank,  and  it 
drove  us  to  that  bank,  and  it  turned  us,  and 
whirled  us ;  but  yet  it  carried  us  on.  jSome- 
times  much  too  slowly,  sometimes  much  too 
ftst,  but  yet  it  carried  us  on. 

My  little  deaf  and  dumb  boy  slimibered 
m  good  deal  now,  and  that  was  the  case  with 
all  the  children.  They  caused  very  little 
trouble  to  any  one.  They  seemed,  in  my 
eyes,  to  get  more  like  one  another,  not  only 
In  quiet  manner,  but  in  the  face,  too.  The 
notion  of  the  raft  was  usually  so  much  the 
same,  the  scene  was  usually  so  much  the 
tame,  the  sound  of  the  soft  wash  and  ripple 
of  the  water  was  usually  so  much  the  same, 
that  they  were  made  drowsy,  as  they  might 
have  been  .by  the  constant  playing  of  one 
tune.  Even  on  the  grown  people,  who 
worked  liard  and  felt  anxiety,  the  same  things 
produced  something  of  the  same  efiect. 
Every  day  was  so  like  the  other,  that  I  soon 
lost  count  of  the  days,  myself,  and  had  to  ask 
Miss  Mar}'on,  for  instance,  whether  this  was 
tiie  third  or  fourth?  Miss  Maryon  had  a 
pocket-book  and  pencil,  and  she  kept  the  log, 
that  is  to  say,  she  entered  up  a  clear  little 
journal  of  the  time,  and  of  the  distances  our 
seamen  thought  we  had  made,  each  night 

So,  as  I  say,  we  kept  afloat  and  glided  on. 
All  day  long,  and  every  day,  the  water,  and 
the  woods,  and  sky ;  all  day  long,  and  every 
day,  the  constant  watching  of  both  sides  of 
the  river,  and  far  a-head  at  every  bold  turn 
and  sweep  it  made,  for  any  signs  of  Pjrate- 
boats,  or  Pirate-dwellings.  So,  as  I  say,  we 
kept  afloat  and  glided  on.  The  days  melting 
themselves  together  to  that  degree,  that  I 
could  hardly  l>elieve  my  ears  when  I  asked 
*  How  many,  now.  Miss  ?  "  and  she  answered 
"Seven." 

To  be  sure,  poor  Mr.  Pordage  had,  by 
tbout  now,  got  his  Diplomatic  coat  into  such 
a  state  as  never  was  seen.  What  with  the 
nnd  of  the  river,  what  with  the  water  of  the 
river,  what  with  the  sun,  and  the  dews,  and 
the  tearing  boughs,  and  the  thickets,  it  hung 
tbout  him  in  discolored  shreds  like  a  mop. 
The  tun  had  touched  him  a  bit.  He  had 
teken  to  always  polishing  one  particular 
ButtoQ,  which  just  held  on  to  his  lefi  wrist, 
end  to  always  calling  for  stationer}*.  1  sup- 
thsi  man  caiied  for  pena,  ink,  and  paper, 


tape,  and  sealing-wax,  upwards  of  one  thou- 
sand times  in  four  and  twenty  hours.  He 
had  an  idea  that  we  should  never  get  out  of 
that  river  unless  we  were  written  out  of  it 
in  a  formal  Memorandum ;  and  the  more  we 
labored  at  navigating  the  rafls,  the  more  he 
ordered  us  not  to  touch  them  at  our  peril, 
and  the  more  he  sat  and  roared  for  stationery. 

Mrs.  Pordage,  similarly,  persisted  in  wear- 
ing her  night-cap.  I  doubt  if  any  one  but 
ourselves  who  had  seen  the  progress  of  that 
article  of  dress,  could  by  this  time  have  told 
what  it  was  meant  for.  It  had  got  so  limp 
and  ragged  that  she  couldn't  see  out  of  her 
eyes  for  it.  It  was  so  dirty,  that  whether  it 
was  vegetable  matter  out  of  a  swamp,  or 
weeds  out  of  the  river,  or  an  old  porter'ip 
knot  from  England,  I  don't  think  any  new 
spectator  could  have  said.  Yet,  this  unfbr- 
tunate  old  woman  had  a  notion  that  it  was 
not  only  vastly  genteel,  but  that  it  was  the 
correct  thing  as  to  propriety.  And  she  really 
did  carry  herself  over  the  other  ladies  who 
had  no  night-caps,  and  who  were  forced  to  ti^ 
up  their  hair  how  they  could,  in  a  suj^erior 
manner  that  was  perfectly  amazing. 

I  don't  know  what  she  looked  like,  sitting 
in  that  blessed  night-cap,  on  ^  log  of  wood, 
outside  the  hut  or  cabin  upon  our  raft.  She 
would  have  rather  resembled  a  fortune-teller 
in  one  of  the  picture-books  that  used  to  be 
in  the  shop  windows  in  my  boyhood,  except 
for  her  statelincRS.  But,  Lord  bless  my  heart, 
the  dignity  with  which  she  sat  and  moped, 
with  her  bead  in  that  bundle  of' tatters,  was 
like  nothing  else  in  the  world !  She  was  not 
on  speaking  terms  with  more  than  three  of 
the  ladies.  Some  of  them  had,  what  she 
called, "  taken  precedence  "  of  her — in  getting 
into,  or  out  of,  that  miserable  little  shelter!— 
and  others  had  not  called  to  pay  their  re- 
spects, or  something  of  that  kind.  So,  there 
she  sat  in  her  own  state  and  ceremony,  while 
her  husband  sat  on  the  same  log  of  wood, 
ordering  us  one  and  all  to  let  the  raft  go  to 
the  bottom,  and  to  bring  him  stationery. 

What  with  this  noise  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Commissioner  Pordage,  and  what  with  the 
cries  of  Serjeant  Drooce  on  the  raft  astern 
(which  were  sometimes  more  than  Tom 
Packer  could  silence),  we  often  made  our  alow 
way  down  the  river,  any  thing  but  quietlf. 
Yet,  that  it  was  of  great  importance  that  DO 
ears  should  be  able  to  hear  us  from  the  wooda 
on  the  banksi  eoald  not  be  doubted.    W^ 
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were  looked  for,  to  a  certainty,  and  we  might 
be  retaken  at  any  moment.  It  was  an  anx- 
ious time ;  it  was,  indeed,  indeed,  an  anxious 
time. 

On  the  seTenth  night  of  our  voyage  on  the 
rafts,  we  made  fast,  as  usual,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  to  that,  from  which  we  had 
started,  in  as  dark  a  place  as  we  could  pick 
out.  Our  little  encampment  was  soon  made, 
and  supper  was  eaten,  and  the  children  fell 
asleep.  The  watch  was  set,  and  every  thing 
made  orderly  for  the  night.  Such  a  starlight 
night,  with  such  blue  in  the  sky,  and  such 
black  in  the  places  of  heavy  shade  on  the 
banks  of  the  great  stream ! 

Those  Iwo  ladies.  Miss  Maryon  and  Mrs. 
Fisher,  had  always  kept  near  me  since  the 
night  of  the  attack.  Mr.  Fisher,  who  was 
untiring  in  the  work  of  our  raft,  had  said  to 
me: 

"  My  dear  little  childless  wife  has  grown  so 
attached  to  you,  Davis,  and  you  are  such  a 
gentle  fellow,  as  well  as  such  a  determined 
one ;/'  our  party  had  adopted  that  last  ex- 
pression from  the  one-eyed  English  pirate, 
and  I  repeat  what  Mr.  Fisher  said,  only  be- 
cause he  said  it ;  **  that  it  takes  a  load  off  my 
mind  to  leave  her  in  your  charge." 

I  said  to  him :  "  Your  lady  is  in  far  better 
charge  than  mine,  sir,  having  Miss  Maryon 
to  take  care  of  her ;  but,  you  may  rely  upon 
it,  that  I  will  guard  them  both — ^faithful  and 
true." 

Says  he :  "I  do  rely  upon  it,  Davis,  and  I 
heartily  wisli  all  the  silver  on  our  old'  Island 
was  yours." 

That  seventh  starlight  night,  as  I  have 
said,  we  made  our  camp,  and  got  our  supper, 
and  set  our  watch,  and  the  children  fell 
asleep.  It  was  solemn  and  beautiflil  in  those 
wild  and  solitary  parts,  to  see  them,  every 
night  before  they  lay  down,  kneeling  under 
the  bright  sky,  saying  their  little  prayers  at 
the  women's  laps.  At  that  time  we  men  all 
uncovered,  and  mostly  kept  at  a  distance. 
When  the  innocent  creatures  rose  up,  we 
murmured  "  Amen !  "  all  together.  For, 
though  we  had  not  heard  what  they  said,  we 
knew  it  must  be  good  for  us. 

At  that  time,  too,  as  was  only  natural, 
those  poor  mothers  in  our  company  whose 
children  had  been  killed,  shed  many  tears. 
I  thought  the  sight  seemed  to  console  them 
while  it  made  them  cry;  but  whether  I  was 
light  or  wrong  in  that,  tiiey  wept  very  much. 


On  this  seventh  night,  Mrs.  Fisher  had  cried 
for  her  lost  darling  until  she  cried  herself 
asleep.  She  was  lying  on  a  little  couch  of 
leaves  and  such-like  (I  made  the  best  little 
couch  I  could  for  them  every  night),  and 
Miss  Maryon  had  covered  her,  and  sat  by  her, 
holding  her  hand.  The  stars  looked  down 
upon  them.    As  for  me,  I  guarded  them. 

**  Davis ! "  says  Miss  Maryon.  (I  am  not 
going  to  say  what  a  voice  she  had.  I  couldn'l 
if  I  tried.) 

"  I  am  here  Miss." 

"The  river  sounds  as  if  it  were  swollen 
to-night" 

"  We  all  think  Miss,  that  we  are  coming 
near  the  sea." 

"  Do  you  believe,  now,  we  shall  escape  P  " 

**  I  do  now.  Miss,  really  beUeve  it"  I  had 
always  said  I  did ;  but,  I  had  in  my  own  mind 
been  doubtful. 

"  How  glad  you  will  be,  my  good  Davis,  to 
see  England  again  I " 

I  have  another  confession  to  mike  that 
will  appear  singular.  When  she  said  these 
words,  something  rose  in  my  throat  i  and  the 
stars  I  looked  away  at,  seemed  to  break  into 
sparkles  that  fell  down  my  fkce  and  burnt  it 

"  England  is  not  much  to  me,  Miss,  except 
as  a  name." 

'<  Oh !  So  true  an  Englishman  should  not 
say  that ! — ^Are  you  not  well  to-night,  Davis  P  " 
Very  kindly  and  with  a  quick  change. 

"  Quite  well.  Miss." 

**  Are  you  sure  P  Your  voice  sounds  altered 
in  my  hearing." 

"  No,  Miss,  I  am  a  stronger  man  than  ever. 
Buty  England  is  nothing  to  me." 

Miss  Maryon  sat  silent  for  so  long  a  while, 
that  I  believed  she  had  done  speaking  to  me 
for  one  time.  However,  she  had  not|  fiir  by 
and  by  she  said  in  a  distinct,  clear  tone : 

**  No,  good  friend ;  you  must  not  aay,  that 
England  is  nothing  to  you.  It  is  to  be  modi 
to  you,  yet— every  thing  to  you.  You  have 
to  take  back  to  England  the  good  name  you 
have  earned  here,  and  the  gratitude  and  at- 
tachment and  respect  you  have  won  hen; 
and  you  have  to  make  some  good  Engiiah 
girl  very  happy  aind  proud  by  marrying  her  i 
and  I  shall  one  day  see  her  I  hope,  and  make 
her  happier  and  prouder  still,  by  telling  her 
what  noble  services  her  husband's  wen  in 
South  America,  and  what  a  noble  friend  %e 
was  to  me  there." 

Though  she  spoke  these  kind  voaia  iara 
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oheering  manner,  she  spoke  them  compas- 
■ionately.  I  said  nothing.  It  will  appear 
to  be  another  strange  confession,  that  I 
paced  to  and  fro,  within  call,  all  that  night, 
a  most  mihappy  man  reproaching  myself  all 
the  night  long.  <*You  are  as  ignorant  as 
any  man  alive ;  you  are  as  obscure  as  any 
man  aHve;  you  are  as  poor  as  any  man 
alive ;  you  are  no  better  than  the  mud  under 
your  foot*'  That  was  the  way  in  which  I 
went  on  against  myself  until  thq  morning. 

With  the  day,  came  the  day's  labor. 
What  I  should  have  done  without  the  labor, 
I  don't  know.  We  were  afloat  again  at  the 
usual  hour,  and  were  again  making  our  way 
down  the  river.  It  was  broader,  and  clearer 
of  obstructions  than  it  had  been,  and  it 
seemed  to  flow  faster.  This  was  one  of 
Drooce's  quiet  days ;  Mr.  Pordage,  besides 
being  sulky,  had  almost  lost  his  voice  ;  and 
we  made  good  way,  and  with  little  noise. 

There  was  always  a  seamen  forward  on 
the  raft,  keeping  a  bright  look-out  Sud- 
denly, in  the  full  heat  of  the  day,  when  the 
children  were  slumbering,  and  the  very  trees 
and  reeds  appeared  to  bo  slumbering,  this 
man — it  was  Short — holds  up  his  hand,  and 
cries  with  great  caution : 

"  Avast !    Voices  ahead !  " 

We  held  on  against  the  stream  as  soon  as 
we  could  bring  her  up,  and  the  other  raft 
followed  suit.  At  first,  Mr.  "Macey,  Mr. 
Fisher,  and  myself,  could  hear  nothing; 
though  both  the  seamen  aboard  of  us  agreed 
that  they  could*  hear  voices  and  oars.  After 
a  little  pause,  however,  w^  united.in  thinking 
that  we  cotUd  hear  the  sound  of  voices,  and 
the  dip  of  oars.  But,  you  can  hear  a  long 
way  in  those  countries,  and  there  was  a  bend 
of  the  river  before  us,  and  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  except  such  waters  and  such  banks 
as  we  were  now  in  the  eighth  day  (and 
might,  for  the  matter  of  our  feelings,  have 
been  in  the  eightieth),  of  having  seen  with 
•nzioua  eyes. 

It  was  soon  decided  to  put  a  man  ashore 
who  should  creep  through  the  wood,  see 
what  was  coming,  and  warn  the  rafts.  The 
lafta  in  the  meantime  to  keep  to  the  middle 
of  the  stream.  The  man  to  be  put  ash6re, 
and  not  to  swim  ashore,  as  the  first  thing 
oould  be  more  quickly  done  than  the  second. 
The  raft  conveying  him,  to  get  back  into 
■ddr^tream,  and  to  hold  on  along  with  the 


other,  as  well  as  it  could,  until  signalled  by 
the  man.  In  case  of  danger,  the  man  to 
shift  for  himself  until  it  should  be  safe  to 
take  him  aboard  again.  I  volunteered  to  be 
the  man. 

We  knew  that  the  voices  and  oars  must 
come  up  slowly  against  the  stream  ;  and  our 
seamen  knew,  by  the  set  of  the  stream,  under 
which  bank  they  would  come.  I  was  put 
ashore  accordingly.  The  raft  got  off  well, 
and  I  broke  into  the  wood. 

Steaming  hot  it  was,  and  a  tearing  place 
to  get  through.  So  much  the  better  for  me, 
since  it  was  something  to  contend  against 
and  do.  I  cut  off  the  bend  in  the  river,  at  a 
great  saving  of  space,  came  to  the  water's 
edge  again,  and  hid  myself,  and  waited.  I 
could  now  hear  the  dip  of  the  oars  very  dis- 
tinctly ;  the  voices  had  ceased. 

The  sound  came  on  in  a  regular  tune,  and 
as  I  lay  hidden,  I  fencied  the  tune  so  played 
to  be,  "Chris'en — George — ^King!  Chris'en 
George — ^King  !  Chris'en — George — King ! " 
over  and  over  again,  always  the  same,  witb 
the  pauses  always  at  the  same  places.  I  had 
likewise  time  to  make  up  my  mind  that  if 
these  were  the  Pirates,  I  could  and  would 
(barring  my  being  shot),  swim  off  to  my 
raft,  in  spite  of  my  wound,  the  moment  I  had 
given  the  alarm,  and  hold  my%ld  post  by 
Miss  Mar)'on. 

"  Chris'en  —  George — King !  Chris'an  — 
George — King  1  Chris'en — George — ^King !  ** 
coming  up,  now,  very  near. 

I  took  a  look  at  the  branches  about  me, 
to  see  where  a  shower  of  bullets  would  be 
most  Jikely  to  do  me  least  hurt;  and  I  took 
a  look  back  at  the  track  I  had  made  in  forc- 
ing my  way  in ;  and  now  I  was  wholly  pre- 
pared and  fully  ready  for  them. 

«  Chris'en  —  George — ^King !  Chris'en  — 
George — King !  Chris'en — George — ^King !  * 
Here  they  were ! 

Who  were  they  ?  The  barbarous  Pirates, 
scun\  of  all  nations,  headed  by  such  men  as 
the  hideous  little  Portuguese  monkey,  and 
the  one-eyed  English  convict  with  the  gash 
across  his  face,  that  ought  to  have  gashed  his 
wicked  head  off?  The  worst  men  in  the 
world  picked  out  from  the  worst,  to  do  the 
cruellest  and  most  atrocious  deeds  thai  ever 
stained  it?  T!ic  howling,  murdering,  black- 
flag  waving,  mad  and  drunken  crowd  of 
devils  that  had  overcome  us  by  numbers  and 
by  treachery?    No.    These  were   English 
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men  in  English  boats — good  blue-jackets  and 
red-coats — marines  that  I  knew  myself,  and 
sailors  that  knew  our  seamen !  At  the  helm 
of  the  first  boat,  Captain  Carton,  eager  and 
steady.  At  the  helm  of  the  second  boat, 
Captain  Maryon,  brave  and  bold.  At  the 
helm  of  the  third  boat,  an  old  seaman,  with 
determination  carved  into  his  watchful  hce, 
like  the  figure-head  of  a  ship.  Every  man 
doubly  and  trebly  armed  from  head  to  foot 
Every  man  Ij-ing-to  at  his  work,  with  a  will 
that  had  all  his  heart  and  soul  yi  it  Every 
man  looking  out  for  any  trace  of  friend  or, 
enemy,  and  burning  to  be  the  first  to  do 
good,  or  avenge  eviL  Every  man  with  his 
face  on  fire  when  he  saw  me,  his  countryman 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  hailed  me 
with  a  cheer,  as  Captain  Carton's  boat  ran  in 
and  took  me  on  board. 

I  reported,  "  All  escaped,  sir !  All  well, 
all  safe,  all  here !  ** 

God  bless  me — and  God  bless  them — ^what 
a  cheer!  It  turned  me  weak,  as  I  was 
passed  on  from  hand  to  hand  to  the  stem  of 
the  boat :  every  hand  patting  me  or  grasping 
me  in  some  way  or  other,  in  the  moment  of 
my  going  by. 

**  Hold,  up,  my  brave  fellow,**  says  Captain 
Carton,  clamping  me  on  the  shoulder  like  a 
friend,  and  giving  me  a  flask.  *'Put  your 
lips  to  that,  and  they'll  be  red  again.  Now, 
boys*,  give  way !  ** 

The  banks  flew  by  us,  as  if  the  mightiest 
stream  that  ever  ran  was  with  us ;  and  so  it 
was,  I  am  sure,  meaning  the  stream  of  those 
men's*  ardor  and  spirit.  The  banks  flew  by 
us,  and  we  came  in  sight  of  the  rafts — the 
banks  flew  by  us,  and  we  came  alongside  ot 
the  rafts — the  banks  stopped ;  and  there  was 
a  tumult  of  laughing  and  crying  and  kissing 
and  shaking  of  hands,  and  catching  up  of  chil- 
dren and  setting  them  down  again,  and  a  wild 
hurry  of  thankfulness  and  joy  that  melted 
every  one  and  softened  all  hearts. 

I  had  taken  notice,  in  Captain ,  Ctflrton's 
boat,  that  there  was  a  curious  and  quite  new 
sort  of  fitting  on  board.  It  was  a  kind  of  a 
little  bower  made  of  flowers,  and  it  was  set 
up  behind  the  captain,  and  betwixt  him  and 
the  rudder.  Not  only  was  this  arbor,  so  to 
call  it,  neatly  made  of  flowers,  but  it  was 
ornamented  in  a  singular  way.  Some  of  the 
men  had  taken  the  ribbons  and  buckles  off 
their  hats,  and  hung  them  among  the  flowers ; 
others^  had  made  fbatoons  and  streamers  of 


their  handkerchiefs,  and  hung  them  there ; 
others,  had  intermixed  such  trifles  as  bits  of 
glass  and  shining  fragments  of  lockets  and 
tobacco-boxes,  with  the  flowers ;  feo  that  alto- 
gether it  was  a  very  bright  and  lively  object 
in  the  sunshine.  But,  why  there,  or  what  for, 
I  did  not  understand. 

Now,  as  soon  as  the  first  bewilderment  was 
07^,  Captain  Carton  gave  the  order  to  land 
for  the  present  But,  this  boat  of  his,  with 
two  hands  left  in  her,  immediately  put  off 
again  when  the  men  were  out  of  her,  and 
kept  off,  some  yards  from  the  shore.  As  she 
floated  there,  with  the  two  hands  gently 
backing  water  to  keep  her  from  going  down 
the  stream,  this  pretty  little  arbor  attracted 
many  eyes.  None  of  the  boat's  crew,  how- 
ever, had  anything  to  say  about  it,  except 
that  it  was  the  captain's  fimcy. 

The  captain,  with  the  women  and  children 
clustering  round  him,  and  the  men  of  all 
ranks  grouped  outside  them,  and  all  listening, 
stood  telling  how  the  Expedition,  deceived  by 
its  bad  intelligence,  had  chased  the  light 
Pirate  boats  all  that  fatal  night,  and  had  stlTI 
followed  in  their  wake  next  day,  and  had 
never*  suspected  until  many  hours  too  late 
that  the  great  Pirate  body  had  drawn  off  in 
the  darkness  when  the  chase  began,  and  shot 
over  to  the  ^land.  He  stood  telling  how  the 
Expedition,  supposing  the  whole  array  of 
armed  boats  to  be  ahead  of  it,  got  tempted 
into  shallows  and  went  aground;  but,  not 
without  having  its  revenge  upon  the  two 
decoy-boats,  both  of  which  it  had  come  up 
with,  overhauled,  a^d  sent  to  the  bottom  with 
all  on  board.  He  stood  telling  how  the  Ex- 
pedition, fearing  then  that  the  case  stood  as 
it  did,  got  afloat  ogain,  by  great  exertion, 
after  the  loss  of  four  more  tides,  and  returned 
to  the  Island,  where  they  found  the  aloop 
scuttled  and  the  treasure  gone.  He  stood 
telling  how  my  officer.  Lieutenant  Linder- 
wood,  was  left  upon  the  Island,  with  as  strong 
a  force  as  could  be  got  together  hurriedly 
from  the  mainland,  and  how  the  three  boats 
we  saw  before  us  were  manned  and  armed 
and  had  come  away  exploring  the  coast  and 
inlets,  in  search  of  any  tidings  of  us.  He 
stood  telling  all  this,  with  his  face  to  the 
river ;  and,  as  he  stood  telling  it,  the  little 
arbor  of  flowers  floated  in  the  sunshine  before 
ail  the  faces  there. 

Leaning  on  Captain  Carton's  shouUir 
between  him  and  Miss  Maryon,  was  Mn. 
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Fisher,  her  head  drooping  on  her  arm.  She 
asked  him,  without  raising  it,  when  he  had 
told  so  much,  whether  he  had  found  her 
mother  ? 

"  Be  comforted !  She  lies,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, gently,  "  under  the  cocoa-nut  trees  on 
the  beach." 

"  And  my  child,  Captain  Carton,  did  you 
find  my  child,  too  ?  Does  my  darling  rest 
with  my  mother  ?  *' 

"  No.  Your  pretty  child  sleeps,"  said  the 
Captain,  "  under  a  shade  of  flowers." 

His  voice  shook ;  but,  there  was  something 
in  it  that  struck  all  the  hearers.  At  that 
moment,  there  sprung  from  the  arbor  in  his 
boat,'  a  little  creature,  clapping  her  hands, 
and  stretching  out  her  arms,  and  crying, 
''Dear  papa!  Dear  mamma!  I  am  not 
killed.  I  am  saved.  I  am  coming  to  kiss 
you.  Take  me  to  them,  take  me  to  them, 
good,  kind  sailors ! " 

Nobody  who  saw  that  scene  has  ever  for- 
gotten it,  I  am  sure,  or  ever  will  forget  it. 
The  child  had  kept  quite  still,  where  her 
brave  grandmama  had  put  her  (first  whisper- 
ing in  her  ear,  "  Whatever  happens  to  me, 
do  not  stir,  my  d^ar ! "),  and  had  remained 
quiet  until  the  fort  was  deserted ;  she  had 
tiien  cre])t  out  of  the  trench,  and  gone  into 
her  mother's  house ;  and  there,  alone  on  the 
solitary  Island,  in  her  mother's  room,  and 
asleep  on  her  mother's  bed,  the  Captain  had 
found  her.  Nothing  could  induce  her  to  be 
parted  from  him  after  he  took  her  up  in  his 
arms,  and  he  had  brought  her  away  with 
him,  and  the  men  had  made  the  bower  for 
ker.  To  see  those  men  now,  was  a  sight 
The  joy  of  the  women  was  beautiful;  the 
Joy  of  those  women  who  had*  lost  their  own 
ddldren,  was  quite  sacred  and  divine ;  but, 
the  ecstacies  of  Captain  Carton's  boat's  crew, 
when  their  pet  was  restored  to  her  parents, 
were  wonderful  for  the  tenderness  they 
showed  in  the  midst  of  roughness.  As  the 
Captain  stood  with  the  child  in  his  arms,  and 
.the  child's  own  little  arms  now  clinging 
round  his  neck,  now  round  her  father's,  now 
nrand  her  mother's,  now  round  some  one  who 
pressed  up  to  kiss  her,  the  boat's  crew  shook 
hands  with  one  another,  waved  their  hats 
Oftt  their  heads,  laughed,  sang,  cried|  danced 
^-and  all  among  themselves,  without  wanting 
to  interfere  with  anybody — in*  a  manner 
Berer  to  be  represented.  At  last,  I  saw  the 
ooxiwain  and  anotheri  two  very  hard-ftced 


men  with  grizzled  heads  who  had  been  the 
heartiest  of  the  hearty  all  along,  close  with 
one  another,  get  each  of  them  the  other's 
head  under  his  arm,  and  pummel  away  at  it 
with  his  fist  as  hard  as  he  could,  in  his  excess 
of  joy. 

When  we  had  well  rested  and  refreshed 
ourselves — and  very  glad  we  were  to  hav© 
some  of  the  heartening  things  to  eat  and 
drink  that  had  come  up  in  the  boats — we 
recommenced  our  voyage  down  the  river: 
rafts,  and  boats,  and  all.  I  said  to  myself,  it 
was  a  very  different  kind  of  voyage  now,  from 
what  it  had  been ;  and  I  fell  into  my  proper 
place  and  station  among  my  fellow-soldiers. 

But,  when  we  halted  for  the  night,  I  found 
that  Miss  Maryon  had  spoken  to  Captain 
Carton  concerning  me.  For,  the  Captain 
came  straight  up  to  me,  and  says  he,  "  My 
brave  fellow,  you  have  been  Miss  Maryon's 
body-guard  all  along,  and  you  shall  remain 
so.  Nobody  shall  supersede  you  in  the  dis* 
tinction  and  pleasure  of  protecting  that  young 
lady."  I  thanked  his .  honor  in  the  fittest 
words  I  could  find,  and  that  night  I  was 
placed  on  my  old  post  of  watching  the  place 
where  she  slept  More  than  once  in  the 
night,  I  saw  Captain  Carton  come  out  inte 
the  air,  and  stroll  about  there,  to  see  that  all 
was  well.  I  have  now  this  other  singular  con> 
fession  to  make,  that  I  saw  him  with  a  heavy 
heart.  Yes ;  I  saw  him  with  a  heavy,  heavy 
heart. 

In  the  day-time,  I  had  the  like  post  in 
Captain  Carton's  boat.  I  had  a  special 
station  of  my  own,  behind  Miss  Maryon,  and 
no  hands  but  hers  ever  touched  my  wound. 
(It  has  been  healed  these  many  long  years  j 
but,  no  other  hands  have  ever  touched  it)' 
Mr.  Pordage  was  kept  tolerably  quiet  now, 
with  pen  and  ink,  and  began  to  pick  up  his 
senses  a  little.  Seated  in  the  second  boat,  he 
made  documents  with  Mr.  Kitten,  pretty  well 
all  day ;  and  he  generally  handed  in  a  Pro- 
test ubout  something  whenever  we  stopped. 
The  Captain,  however,  made  so  very  light  of 
these  papers  that  it  grew  into  a  saying 
among  the  men,  when  one  of  them  wanted  a 
match  for  his  pipe,  **  Hand' us  over  a  Protest, 
Jack ! "  As  to  Mrs.  Pordage,  she  still  wore 
the  nightcap,  and  she  now  had  cut  all  tile 
ladies  on  account  of  her  not  having  been 
formally  and  separately  rescued  by  Captain 
Carton  before  anybody  else.  The  end  of  Mr. 
Poardage  to  bring  to  an  end  all  Iknow  aboot 
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hiiu,  was^  that  he  got  great  compliments  at 
home  for  his  conduct  on  these  trying  occa- 
sions, and  that  he  died  of  yellow  jaundice,  a 
Gk)Yernor  and  a  K.C.B. 

Serjeant  Drooce  had  fallen  from  a  high 
fever  into  a  low  one.  Tom  Packer — ^the  only 
man  who  could  have  pulled  the  Serjeant 
through  it — kept  hospital  a-board  the  old 
raft,  and  Mrs.  Belltott,  as  brisk  as  ever  again 
(but  the  spirit  of  that  little  woman,  when 
things  tried  it,  was  not  equal  to  appearances), 
was  head-nurse  under  his  directions.  Before 
we  got  down  to  the  Mosquito  coast,  the  joke 
had  been  made  by  one  of  our  men,  that  we 
should  sec  her  gazetted  Mrs.  Tom  Packer, 
tice  Belltott  exchanged. 

When  we  reached  the  coast,  we  got  native 
boats  as  substitutes  for  the  rafts;  and  we 
rowed  along  under  the  land;  and  in  that 
beautifiil  climate,  and  upon  that  beautiful 
water,  the  blooming  days  were  like  enchant- 
ment. Ah !  They  were  running  away  faster 
than  anv  sea  or  river,  and  there  was  no  tide 
to  bring  them  back.  .  We  were  coming  very 
near  the  settlement  where  the  people  of 
Silver-Store  were  to  be  left,  and  from  which 
we  Marines  were  under  orders  to  return  to 
Belize. 

Captain  Carton  had,  in  the  boat  by  him,  a 
curious  long-barreled  Spanish  gun,  and  he 
had  si^d  to  Miss  Maryon  one  ddy  that  it  was 
the  best  of  guns,  and  had  turned  his  head  to 
me,  and  said : 

"  Gill  Dffvis,  load  her  fresh  with  a  couple 
of  slugs,  against  a  chance  of  showing  how 
good*6he  is." 

So,  I  had  discharged  the  gun  over  the  sea, 
and  had  loaded  her,  according  to  orders,  and 
there  it  had  lain  at  the  Captain's  feet,  con- 
tenient  to  the  Captain's  hand. 

The  last  day  but  one  of  our  journey  was 
an  uncommonly  hot  day.  We  started  very 
early ;  but,  there  was  no  cool  air  on  the  sea 
ts  the  day  got  on,  and  by  noon  the  heat  was 
really  hard  to  bear,  considering  that  there 
were  women  and  children  to  bear  it.  Now, 
we  happened  to  open,  just  at  that  time,  a 
▼er>*  pleasant  little  cove .  or  bay,,  where  there 
was  a  deep  shade  from-  a  great  growth  of 
trees.  Now,  the  Captain,  therefore,  made 
the  signal  to  the  other  boats  to  follow  him  in 
and  lie  by  for  a  while. 

The  men  who  were  off  duty  went  ashore, 
and  lay  down,  but  were  ordered,  for  cau- 
ISoii^  take^  not  to  ttisy,  and  to  keep  within 


view.  The  others  rested  on  their  oars,  and 
dozed.  Awnings  had  been  made  of  one 
thing  and  another,  in  all  the  boats,  and  the 
passengers  found  it  cooler  to  be  under  them 
in  the  shade,  when  there  was  room  enough, 
than  to  be  in  the  thick  woods.  So,  the  pas- 
sengers were  all  afloat,  and  mostly  sleeping. 
I  kept  my  post  behind  Miss  Maryon,  and  she 
was  oh  Captain  Carton's  right  in  the  boat, 
and  Mrs.  Fisher  sat  on  her  right  again.  The 
Captain  had  Mrs.  Fisher's  daughter  on  his 
knee.  He  and  the  two  ladies  were  talking 
about  the  Pirates,  and  were  talking  softly : 
partly,  because  people  do  talk  softly  under 
such  indolent  circumstances,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  little  girl  had  gone  off  asleep. 

I  think  I  have  before  given  it  out  for  my 
Lady  to  write  down,  that  Captain  Carton  had 
a  fine  bright  eye  of  his  own.  All  at  once, 
he  darted  me  a  side  look,  as  much  aa  to  say, 
**  Steady— don't  take  on — ^I  see  something!'' 
— and  gave  the  child  into  her  mother's  arms. 
That  eye  of  his  was  so  easy  to  uiderstand, 
that  I  obeyed  it  by  not  so  much  u  looking 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  out  of  a  cor- 
ner of  my  own,  or  changing  my  attitude  the 
least  trifle.  The  Captain  went  on  talking  in 
the  same  mild  and  easy  way ;  but  begua —  «. 
with  his  arms  resting  aorosa  his  knees,  and 
his  head  a  little  hanging  forward,  as  if  the 
heat  were  rather  too  much  for  him — began 
to  play  with  the  Spanish  gun. 

**  They  had  laid  their  plans,  you -see,"  aayt 
the  Captain,  taking  up  the  Spanish  gun 
across  his  knees,  and  looking  lazily,  at  the 
inlawing  on  the  stock,  «  with  a  great  deal  of 
art ;  and  the  corrupt  or  blundering  local  a\^ 
thorities  were  sa  easily  deceived;"  he  ran 
his  left  hand  idly  along  the  barrel,  but  I  saw, 
with  my  breath  held,  that  he  covered  the 
action  of  cocking  the  gun  with  his  right— 
"  so  easily  deceived,  that  they  summoned  us 
out  to  come  into  the  trap.  But  my  inten- 
tion as  to  ftiture  operations "    In  a  flash 

the  Spanish  gun  was  at  his  bright  eye^  and 
he  fired.  . 

All  started  up;  innumera'ble  echoes  re- 
peated the  sound  of  the  discharge ;  a  olood 
of  brightM^olorcd  birds  flew  out  of  the  woods 
screaming ;  a  handftil  of  leaves  were  scat- 
tered in  the  place  where  the  shot  had  sti^iicki 
a  crackling  of  branches  was  heard ;  and  some 
lithe  but  heavy  creature  sprang  into  tlia  mff 
and  fell  forward,  head  down,  orer  th» 
hank. 
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^  What  18  it  P  "  cries  Captain  Maryon  from 
Ids  boat.  All  silent  then,  but  the  echoes 
lolling  away. 

**  It  is  a  Traitor  and  a  Spy/'  said  Captain 
Carton,  handing  me  the  gmi  to  load  again. 
*  And  I  think  the  other  name  of  the  animal 
18  Christian  George  King !  ** 

Shot  through  the  heart  Some  of  the 
people  ran  round  to  the  spot,  and  drew  him 
out,  with  the  slime  and  wet  trickling  down 
Ids  face  ;  but  his  face  itself  would  never  stir 
any  more  to  the  end  of  time. 

**  Leave  him  hanging  to  that  tree,''  cried 
Captain  Carton;  his  boat's  crew  giring  way, 
and  he  leaping  ashore.  "  But  first  into  this 
wood,  every  man  in  his  place.  And  boats ! 
Out  of  ^nshot ! " 

It  was  a  quick  chai;ge^  well  meant  and 
well  made,  though  it  ended  jn  disappoint- 
ment. No  Pirates  were  there ;  no  one  bat 
the  Spy  was  found.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  Pirates,  unable  to  retake  us,  and  expect- 
ing a  great  attack  upon  them,  to  be  the  con- 
sequence of  our  escape,  had  made  from  the 
ruins  in  the  Forest,  taken  to  their  ship  along 
With  the  Treasure,  and  left  the  Spy  to  pick 
tip  what  intelligence  he  could.  In  the  even- 
ing we  went  away,  and  he  was  left  hanging 
lo  the  tree,  all  alone,  with  the  red  sun  mak- 
ing a  kind  of  a  dead  sunset  on  his  black  &ce. 

Next  day,  we  gained  the  settlement  on  the 
Mosquito  coast  for  which  we  were  bound. 
Having  stayed  there  to  refresh,  seven  days, 
and  having  been  much  copomended,  and 
highly  spoken  of,  and  finely  entertained,  we 
Marines  stood  under  orders  to  march  from 
the  Town-Gate  (it  was  neither  much  of  a 
town  nor  much  of  a  gate),  at  five  in  the 
morning. 

My  officer  had  joined  us  before  then. 
When  we  turned  out  at  the  gate,  all  the 
people  were  there ;  in  the  front  of  them  all 
tboee  who  had  been  our  fellow-prisoners,  and 
an  the  seamen. 

^  Davis,"  says  Lieutenant  Linderwood. 
**  Stand  out  my  friend ! " 

I  stood  out  from  the  ranks,  and  Miss 
Maryon  and  Captain  Carton  came  up  to  me. 

"Dear  Davis,"  says  Miss  Maryon,  while 
the  tears  fell  fast  down  her  face,  "your 
grateful  friends,  in  most  unwillingly  taking 
leave  of  you,  ask  the  fevor  that,  while  you 
bear  away  with  you  their  affectionate  remem- 
brance which  nothing  can  ever  impair,  you 
will  also  take  this  piurse  of  money — ^far  more 


valuable  to  you,  we  all  know,  for  the  deep 
attachment  and  thankfulness  with  which  it  ia 
offered,  than  for  its  own  contents,  though  we 
hope  those  may  prove  useful  to  you,  too,  in 
after  life." 

I  got  out,  in  answer,  that  I  thankfully 
aqcepted  the  attachment  and  affection,  bat 
not  the  money.  Captain  Carton  looked  at  me 
very  attentively,  and  stepped  back,  and  moved 
away.  I  made  him  my  bow  as  he  stepped 
back,  to  thank  him  for  being  so  delicate. 

*<  No,  miss,"  said  I,  '*  I  think  it  would  break 
my  heart  to  accept  of  money.  But,  if  you 
could  condescend  to  give  to  a  man  so  ignorant 
and  common  as  myself,  any  little  thing  yoa 
have  worn-— such  as  a  bit  of  ribbon — " 

She  took  a  ring  from  her  finger,  and  put  it 
in  my  hand.  And  she  rested  her  hand  in 
mine,  while  she  said  these  words : 

**  The  brave  gentlem^  of  old — but  not  one 
of  them  was  braver,  or  had  a  nobler  nature 
than  you — ^took  such  gifts  from  ladies,  and 
did  all  their  good  actions  for  the  givers' sakei. 
If  you  will  do  yours  for  mine,  I  shall  think 
with  pride  that  I  continue  to  have  some  share 
in  the  life  of  a  gallant  and  generous  man." 

For  the  second  time  in  my  life,  she  kissed 
my  hand.  I  made  so  bold,  for  the  first  time, 
as  to  kiss  hers ;  and  I  tied  the  ting  at  my 
breast,  and  fell  back  to  my  place. 

Then,  the  horse-litter  went  out  at  the  gate, 
with  Serjeant  Drooce  in  it;  and  the  horse- 
Utter  went  out  at  the  gate  with  Mrs.  Belltott 
in  it ;  and  Lieutenant  Linderwood  gave  the«. 
word  of  command,  ** Quick  march!"  and, 
cheered  and  cried  for,  we  went  out  of  the 
gate  too,  marching  along  the  level  plain  to- 
wards the  serene  blue  sky  as  if  we  were 
marching  straight  to  Heaven. 

When  I  have  added  here  that  the  Pirate 
scheme  was  blown  to  shivers,  by  the  Pirate- 
ship  which  had  the  Treasure  on  board  being 
so  vigorously  attacked  by  one  of  His  Majes^ 
ty's  cruiser's,  among  the  West  India  Keys, 
and  being  so  swiftly  boarded  and  carried, 
that  nobody  suspected  any  thing  about  the 
scheme  until  three-fourths  of  the  Piratea 
were  killed,  and  the  other  fourth  were  in 
irons,  and  the  Treasure  was  recovered :  1 
come  to  the  last  singular  confession  I  have 
got  to  make. 

It  is  this.  I  well  knew  what  an  immense 
and  hopeless  distance  there  was  between  me 
and  Miss  Maryon ;  1  well  knew  that  I  was  no 
fitter  company  for  her  than  I  was  for  the  an- 
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gab;  I  well  kneir  that  she  was  as  high  above 
my  reach  as  the  sky  over  my  head ;  and  yet 
I  loved  her.  What  put  it  in  my  low  lieart  to 
be  BO  dariDg,  or  whether  bucIi  a  ibing  ever 
happened  before  or  since,  as  that  a  mao  bo 
imi&Btructed  and  obscure  as  myself  got  his 
mbappy  thoughts  lifted  up  to  Buch  a  height, 
iriiile  knowing  very  well  how  presumptuous 
and  impoeaihle  to  be  realized  they  were,  I  am 
tmable  to  Bey  ;  still,  the  suffering  to  me  was 
jutC  as  great  aa  if  I  had  been  a  gentleman,  I 
luffered  agony— agony.  1  su6fered  hard,  and 
I  suffered  long.  ]  thought  of  her  last  words 
to  me,  however,  and  I  never  disgraced  them. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  those  dear  words,  I 
think  I  should  bare  lost  myself  in  despair 
■nd  recklessness. 

The  ring  will  be  found  lying  on  my  heart  of 
course,  and  will  be  laid  with  me  wherever  I 
am  laid.  I  am  getting  on  in  years  now, 
though  I  am  able  and  bearty.  1  was  recom- 
mended for  promotion,  and  every  thing  was 
done  to  rewi^  me  that  could  be  done ;  but. 


my  total  want  of  all  leambg  stood  in  my 
way,  and  I  found  myself  bo  completely  outof 
the  road  to  it,  that  I  could  not  conquer  any 
learning,  though  I  tried.  I  was  long  in  the 
service,  and  I  respected  it,  and  was  respected 
b  it,  and  the  service  is  dear  to  me  at  this 
present  hour. 

At  this  preseot  hour,  when  I  give  this  out 
to  my  Lady  to  be  written  down,  all  my  oM 
pain  has  softened  away,  and  I  am  as  happy 
as  a  man  can  be,  at  this  present  fine  old 
country-house  of  Admiral  Sir  Geoi^e  Carton, 
Baronet.  It  was  my  Lady  Carton  who  her- 
self sought  mc  out,  over  a  great  many  miles 
of  the  wide  world,  and  found  me  in  Hospital 
wounded,  and  brought  me  here.  It  is  my 
Lady  Carton  who  writes  down  my  words. 
My  Lady  was  Miss  Maryon.  And  now,  that 
I  conclude  whf  1 1  had  to  tell,  I  see  my  IJidy's 


rerventl;jr  thank  her  for  being  to  tender,  ai  I 
see  she  is,  towards  the  past  pain  and  troubk 
of  her  poor,  old,  faithful,  bumble  soldier. 


SiKCB  the  abortive  attempt  to  lay  down  the 
Atlantic  cable  was  made,  various  points  hare 
been  mooted  to   the  dispnragement  of  gutca- 

Crclia  as  an  envelops.  On  Ilio  one  hand,  it 
t  been  ssaorted  (ami  the  very  competent  au- 
thority of  Dr.  O'ShauglincBsy,  who  has  hail  so 
much  to  du  with  the  laying  down  of  telegraphic 
lines  in  India,  hocks  the  assertion)  tliut  wires, 
when  enveloped  in  gutta-percha,  and  conveyed 
to  tropical  regions  en  mainf,  are  apt  lo  come  to 
■  the  surfaie  of  the  gulla-percha,  and  bj  this 
means  destroy  insulation.  Again,  a  more  seri- 
ous drawback  lo  the  efficiency  of  guita-percKa 
M  an  elvctric  oon-conductor  has  been  discussed 
(we  fear  proved)  rocenily.  Until  lately  the 
Idea  has  been  entertained  thkt  gutta-percha  is 
all  but  imperishable  under  the  ordinary  agencies 
to  wliicb  it  wonld  have  to  be  aubjecied  as  a 
coverinc  fur  Iclographic  wires.  It  now  tran- 
spires that  at  least  one  agency  of  Frequent  oc- 
currence damages  it.  Growing  in  certain  spots 
nndergroand, — at  the  root  of  oak-trees  for  the 
moat  part, — are  fungi  which  have  the  power  of 
rapidly  affecting,  even  to  brittloncsa  and  decay, 
inch  telegraphic  ropca  of  gntla-percha  buried  in 
their  vicinity  as  hate  been  a  few  years  under 
groQDd.  Now  such  disintegration  of  gnita- 
percha  is  not  of  vital  consecjuence  in  terrestrial 
telegraphic  conductors;  but  it  would  bo  a  mat- 
ter of  serious  importance  as  records  a  sub- 
Oceania  conductor — such  a  one,  for  example,  as 
tiiB  cable  which  was  to  have  crosjied  tlio  Atlan- 
tic. Unfonunaloty,  lime,  and  time  alone,  is 
adequate  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  doubt-  Whenever  the  Atlantic  cable  is 
kid  down,  tho  recent  dispuagemeati  which 


the  chafacter  of  gutta-percha  has  eoSiired  w 
add  much  to  the  anxiety  of  scripholders  in  th 
undertaking. — National  Abgadne. 


The  Annali  Umtxrtali  di  Mtdicina  di  Afilant 
contains  some  curious  examples  of  poisoning  by 
lead.  In  certain  parts  of  GermaDj,  it  is  the 
custom  to  vend  snuff  put  up  in  packets  in 
sheet-lead.  Frequently  snulf  thus  soitc  out  is 
never  trsnsferred  to  a  box,  but  used  direct  from 
the  packet,  and  lead-poisoning  has  frcnuently 
resulted  from  its  employment.  Dr.  Manric* 
Heyer,  of  Berlin,  refers  the  poisonous  agency 
to  absorption  ol  lead  through  tbe  nasal  mocont 
membrane-  Doubtless  such  absorption  takee 
place,  and  it  may  be  to  this  sonrce  the  major 
parts  of  the  results  are  attributable.  Would  it 
not,  however,  be  consonant  with  tbe  dels  in- 
volved to  refer  a  portion  of  the  symptomuie 
results  to  absorption  through  tbe  (kin  of  Aa 
fingers  1 

In  tbe  same  oigan  of  Italian  medical  liters- 
tare  there  is  also  mtrralod  another  lingatar  cflle 
of  lead-pcisoning,  for  tho  occurrence  of-whiA 
tho  writer  vouches.    Chocolate,  as  every  body 

1 jg  freqnenily  put  up,  both  here  and  in 

tin-foil,  In  Italy,  it  .would  seem,  thrro 
^lice  (though  forbidden  under  stringent 
penalties)  of  contaminating  tin-foil  with  lead. 
A  man  employed  in  one  of  the  departments  of 
Italian  chocolate  manufacture  acquired  the  habit 
of  chewing  a  pellet  of  such  mixed  foil.  Svmti- 
toms  of  poisoning  came  on  in  time,  going  'from 
worse  to  worse,  until  they  ended  in  load-citlie, 
from  the  effecta  of  which  the  patient  diod. 


Italy,  i 
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Fr«m  The  Qvtitlflmui'A  Uiguiu. 

LIFE  AKD  Times  of  sir  peter 

CAKKW.* 
We  are  indebted  \o  the  researclieB  made 
by  Hr.  Maclean  in  the  library  of  Lambeth 
^lace  for  the  publication  of  this  curious  and 
interesting  memoir  of  the  life  of  Sir  Peter 
Carew.  The  MS.  from  which  it  is  derived  is 
in  ilaelf  not  the  lest  valuable  for  being  in  the 
handwriting  of  John  Hooker,  uncle  to  that 
"judicioua"  divine  who  for  ao  many  gene ra- 
tiona  has  awayed  the  sceptre  of  authority  on 
ill  lubjecta  connected  vith  ecclesiastical   pol- 


Without  pausing  to  examine  into  the  origin 
of  [he  "  ancient  and  honorable "  house  of 
Carew,  it  iHU  be  sufficient  here  to  say  that 
Sir  Peter  could  boast  bia  descent  from  a 
goodly  line  of  anceatori,  dating  as  far  back  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  U. 

Of  his  earlier  years  we  cannot  give  a  better 
description  than  is  contained  in  the  following 
quaint  passage: — 

"This  Peter,  in  his  primer  years,  being 
Tery  pert  and  forward,  his  father  conceived  a 
great  hope  of  some  good  thing  to  come  of 
nim.  And  having  then  other  sons,  he  thought 
best  to  employ  this  his  youngest  son  in  the 
■chools;  and  so,  by  means  of  learning,  to 
brine  Win  to  some  advancement;  wherefore 
he  brought  him,  being  about  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  to  Exeter  to  school,  and  lodged 
bin  with  one  Thomas  Hunt,  a  draper  and 
alderman  of  that  city,  and  did  put  bim  to 
school  to  one  Freers,  then  maater  of  the 
Oraonnar^chool  there.  And  whether  it  were 
(hat  he  wea.  in  fear  of  the  said  Freer,  or 
.whether  it  were  for  that  he  had  no  affection 
to  hia  learning,  true  it  is  lie  would  never 
keep  his  school,  but  was  a  daily  truant;  and 
always  ranging:  whereof  the  schoolmaster 
inislilting,  did  oftentimes  complain  unto  the 
foresaid  Thomas  Hunt,  his  host;  upon  which 
complaiat,  so  made,  the  said  Thomas  would 

K,  and  send  abroad  to  seek  out  the  said 
ter.  And,  among  many  times  thus  leek- 
Ing  him,  it  happened  that  he  found  him 
■bout  the  walla  of  the  said  city,  and  he  run- 
lUng  to  take  him,  the  boy  climbed  up  upon 
the  top  of  one  of  the  highest  garrets  of  a 
torret  of  the  aaid  wall,  and  would  not,  for 
■ny  request,  come  down,  saying,  moreover, 
to  bia  host,  that  if  he  did  press  too  fast  upon 
bim  he  would  surely  cast  himself  down  head- 
lonir  over  the  wall:  and  then,  saith  he,  '  I 
•hall  break  my  neck,  and  thou  shalt  be 
•  "  The  UA  and  Tlmsi  of  Sir  Pstsr  Ciraw,  Kt. 
(from  tha  MlEinal  MS.),  with  u  Hisloricai  [nlro- 
iooUon  and  tHaoldatcry  Notts  bv  J«bn  Maolwn, 
Esq.,r.S.A."    (Lotidon:  BcllandDaldrJ. 
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hanged,  because  thou  makeat  me  to  leap 
down.'  Ilia  host,  being  afraid  of  the  boy, 
ilcparted,  and  left  some  line  to  watch  him, 
and  so  to  take  him  as  soon  as  he  came  down. 
But  foi'thwith  he  sent  to  Sir  William  CareW, 
and  did  advertise  him  of  this,  and  of  sundry 
other  shrewd  parts  of  his  son  Peter;  who,  at 
his  next  coming^  theh  to  Exeter,  calling  hii 
son  before  him,  lied  him  in  a  line,  and  deliv- 
ered him  to  one  of  his  servants  to  be  carried 
about  the  town  as  one  of  his  houndo,  and 
they  led  liim  home  to  Mohun's  Ottery,  like  a 
doir.  And  after  that,  he  being  come  to 
Mohun's  Ottery,  he  coupled  him  to  one  of 
his  hounds,  and  so  continued  him  for  a  time. 
At  length  Sir  William,  minding  to  make 
Home  further  proof  of  his  son,  carried  him  to 
London,  and  there  did  put  him  to  school 
unto  the  schoolmaster  , of  Paul's,  who  being 
earnestly  requested  to  have  some  care  of  thii 
young  gentleman,  he  did  bis  good  endenvor 
therein  i  nevertheless,  he  being  more  ileairoui 
of  liberty  than  of  learning,  was  desirous  of 
the  one,  and  careless  of  the  other :  and  do 
what  the  achoolmaster  could,  he  in  nowise 
could  frame  this  young  Peter  to  smelt  to  k 
book,  or  to  like  of  any  schooling.  Not  long 
after.  Sir  William  Carew,  being  again  come 
to  London,  and  desirous  to  understand  how 
his  young  son  prospered,  had  conference  with 
the  said  schoomiaater,  who  advertised  him  of 
the  untowardness  of  hia  son,  and  persuaded 
him  to  employ  him  in  some  other  thing,  tor 
that  he  neither  loved  the  school  nor  cored  for 
learning." 

Such  bejl^  undeniably  the  case.  Sir  Wil- 
liam managed  to  obtain  for  him  a  sitoation 
as  pageto  one  of  his  acquaintances,  who  wu 
attached  to  the  French  court,  a(  the  aaina 
time  stipulating  that  he  should  be  brought 
up  and  treated  in  every  way  as  a  gentleman. 
The  anxious  father  was  soon,  however,  very 
grievously  deceived,  for  no  sooner  had  young 
Peter  worn  shabby  his  cbthes,  than  he  wu 
degraded  to  the  post  of  stable-boy,  and  kept 
to  the  ungentle  occupation  of  mule-cleaning, 
Aiter  some  time  spent  in  this  employment,  so 
derogatory  to  his  birth  and  position,  he  wai 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  friend  in  a  kini- 
man,  who,  on  his  way  to  the  French  court, 
acddentaJly  met  with  him,  and  who,  having 
released  him  from  the  stable,  took  him  undei 
hia  own  care  and  tuition. 

Ud  the  death  of  his  patron,  which  bap' 
pened  on  his  way  to  Italy,  where  Franda  and 
Charles  were  then  contending  for  empire  1m- 
neatn  the  walla  of  Pavia,  yoong  Carew  WM 
taken  into  the  aerrice  of  the  Marqtui  of  Bal- 
enoai  tht  omnaedop,  faowmi  vitb  tlu* 
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nobleman  was  soon  finished  by  his  being 
■lun  shortly  afterwards  in  battle : — 

"Then  this  young  gentleman  perceiving 
fortune  to  frown  upon  the  French  side,  ana 
the  army  being  dispersed,  he  could  have  no 
longer  entertainment,  he  getteth  himself  to 
the  Emperor's  camp,«nd  there  found  such 
favor,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  fancied  and 
received  him  into  his  entertainment,  and 
considered  him  very  liberall]^.  And  this 
Peter  liking  well  of  his  service,  continued 
with  this  lord  in  his.  court  about  a  year  and 
a  half,  and  until  the  said  prince  died ;  and 
after  his  death  continued  with  the  princess, 
who  gave  him  very  good  and  honourable  enter- 
tainment. 

"At  length  this  young  gentleman,  being 
^now  grown  to  ripe  years,  and  somewhat 
languishing  in  desire  to  see  his  friends  and 
country,  maketh  his  humble  suit  to  the  prin- 
cess for  her  lawful  favor  and  leave  so  to  do ; 
who  so  favored  him,  that  at  the  first  she  was 
not  willing  thereunto ;  for  so  honest  was  his 
condition,  and  so  courteous  was  his  behavior, 
and  so  forward  in  all  honest  exercises,  and 
especially  in  all  prowess  and  virtue,  that  he 
had  stolen  the  hearts  and  gained  the  love  of 
all  persons  unto  him,  and  especially  of  the 
princess.  Nevertheless,  in  the  end  she  yielded 
unto  his  request,  and  provided  all  things  ne- 
cessary and  meet  for  the  furnishing  of  him,  not 
only  as  one  bom  of  an  honorable  lineage,  but 
also  as  one  departing  from  a  noble  princess.'' 

At  last,  armed  with  letters  of  recommen- 
dation fVom  the  princess,  he  set  %ut  for  Eng- 
land, after  an  absence  of  six  years  full  of 
changes  and  adventure.  On  his  arrival  he 
immediately  repaired  to  Greenwich,  the  court 
being  at  that  time  stationed  there,  and  pres- 
ented himself  before  the  king.  Henry,  hav- 
ing perused  his  letters  and  examined  Carew 
personally,  was  so  pleased  with  his  appear- 
ance and  acquirements,  that  he  appointed  him 
one  of  his  henchmen  : — 

"  This  young  gentleman  being  thus  placed, 
and  in  favor  with  the  king,  desireth  leave 
that  he  might  viiit  his  father,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  in  six  years,  and  unto  whom  he  had 
also  letters  from  the  princess :  which  being 
obtained*  he,  with  his  aforesaid  company, 
rode  to  Mohun's  Ottery,  where  his  father 
dwelt,  and  bein^  come  to  the  house,  and 
understanding  •  his  father  and  mother  to  be 
within,  went  mto  the  house  without  further 
delay,  and  finding  them  sitting  together  in  a 
parlor,  forthwith,  without  any  words,  in  most 
humble  manner,kneeled  down  before  them,and 
asked  their  blessing,  and  therewith  presented 
unto  him  the  Princess  of  Orange's  letters. 

'*  The  said  Sir  AVilliam.  and  his  lady,  at 


this  sudden  sight,  were  astonished,  mucb 
musing  what  it  should  mean  that  a  youne 
gentleman  so  well  apparelled,  and  bo  weS 
accompanied,  should  thus  prostrate  himself 
before  them ;  for  they  thought  nothing  less 
than  of  their  son  Peter,  i^io  having  been 
away  from  them  about  six  years,  and  never 
heard  of,  did  think  verily  that  he  had  been 
dead  and  forlorn.  But  Sir  William  having 
read  the  princess's  letters,  and  so  persuaded 
that  he  was  his  son  Peter,  were,  not  a  little 
joyful,  but  received  him  with  all  gladness,  as 
also  welcomed  the  gentlemen,  whom  he  and 
his  wife  entertained  in  the  best  manner  thev 
could.  After  a  few  days  spent  at  Mohun^ 
Ottery,  the  said  Peter  prayed  his  father's 
leave  to  return  to  the  court,  and  the  gentle- 
men to  their  country,  whom  he  not  only  con- 
ducted onwards  in  their  journey,  but  also 
liberally  rewarded  the  gentlemen,  and  by 
them  sent  his  most  humble  letters  of  thanks 
to  the  princess." 

After  a  few  years  well  spent  in  the  service 
of  the  king,  during  which  time  he  was  em- 
ployed in  Scotland  as  well  as  France,  Carew 
began  to  entertain  the  desire  of.  travelling  in 
distant  countries.  The  wars  that  were  Uien 
being  commenced  between  Soliman  the  Mag- 
nificent and  Ferdinand,  king  of  Hungary, 
opened  a  fine  road  to  the  distinction  and  ad- 
ventures so  eagerly  sought  after  in  these 
days  by  all  young  men  of  quality.  AJter 
some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  king,  who 
was  at  first  unwilling  to  allow  him  and  his 
companion,  John  Champemoun,  to  run  the 
risk  of  so  perilous  a  journey  as  that  proposed 
into  Hungary,  they  started  for  Venicei  from 
whence,  having  obtained  the  safe-cpnduct  of 
the  Turkish  ambassador,  they  set  out  for 
Constantinople.  In  spite  of  this  safe-conduct, 
they  were- nevertheless  in  no  small  danger 
from  the  jealous  authorities  in  Constantino- 
ple ;  indeed,  they  found  it  necessary  to  pass 
themselves  off  as  merchants,  and  under  this 
disguise  were  enabled  to  witness  that  splendor 
and  magnificence  which  have  acquired  for 
Sultan  Soliman  the  title  by  which  he  is  al- 
ways distinguished  in  history.  Their  true 
condition  was  at  last  discovered ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  French  ambassador,  the 
honorable  career  of.the  young  traveller  might 
have  come  to  an  untimely  end.  By  his  as- 
sistance an  escape  was  effected  from  Turkey 
in  a  merchant-ship,  in  which  they  were  safely 
conveyed  back  to  Venice.  After  travelling 
in  Italy  and  Austria,  where  Champemoun 
died  of  sickness,  Carew  returned  into  £ng^ 
land,  and  much  pleased  both  the  king  and 
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ha  court  "with  the  account  of  what  he  had 
seen,  and  particularly  with  the  description  of 
the  Sultan's  wars : — 

**  Which  the  more  rare,  the  more  delecta- 
ble and  pleasant  they  were  both  to  the  king 
and  nobility  to  be  heard.  When  he  had 
said  all  that  he  could,  the  king  and  nobility 
liked  so  well  thereof,  that  from  time  to  time 
they  "would  be  still  talking  with  him,  and  es- 
pecially the  king  himself,  who  had  such  a 
liking  of  this  Peter,  that  he  much  delighted 
to  talk  with  him.  And  by  that  means  the 
said  Peter  continued  still  in  the  cpurt,  and 
spent  his  time  in  all  such  honest  exercises  as 
do  appertain  to  a  gentleman,  and  wherein 
he  excelled.  For  m  singing,  vaulting,  and 
especially  for  riding,  he  was  not  inferior  to 
any  in  the  court,  and  whatsoever  matches 
were  made  for  any  of  these  exercises,  he  for 
the  most  part  was  always  one.'' 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  wars, 
Carew,  together  with  his  elder  brother  Sir 
George,  were  sent  over  to  serve  under  Sir 
John  Wallop  in  his  invasion  of  France.  The 
following  little  episode  reminds  us  of  those 
romantic  old  times  when  chivalry  was  at  its 
height,  and  when  gallant  knights  roved  to 
and  fro  upon  the  earth,  in  search  of  fighting 
and  fair  ladies : — 

''As  they  were  passing  from  Calais  to 
Landersay,  they  were  to  pass  by  the  town 
of  Tyrro)'ne,  and  being  come  near  the  same, 
a  trumpet  came  out  of  the  town  declaring 
unto  the  general  that  there  were  certain  gen- 
ilemen  within  the  town  which  were  ready 
nd  offered  themselves,  so  many  for  so 
many,  with  sharp  staffs  on  horseback,  to  do 
some  feats  of  arms,  and  to  try  the  valor  of 
the  English  gentlemen.  The  general  liking 
Tery  well  the  offer,  called  forth  all  his  cap- 
tains and  advertiscth  them  of  thitr  message, 
but  as  all  men  are  not  one  woman's  chil- 
dren, no  more  are  they  all  of  one  disposition, 
but  as  the  common  proverb  is,  *  so  many 
heads,  so  many  wits,'  for  some  were  of  the 
mind  that  they  thought  it  not  good  to  put  in 
peril  the  loss  of  anv  captain  or  gentleman, 
m  and  for  a  vain  bravery,*  when  a  further 
service  of  necessity  was  to  be  done.  Never- 
theless Sir  George  Carew  and  this  gentleman 
were  of  so  hearty  minds,  and  great  courage 
that  they  requested  the  contrary.  And  forth- 
with one  Shelley  and  one  Calvely,  with  other 
eehtlemen,  offered,  six  for  six,  to  answer  the 
challenge  the  next  morning,  40  courses  a 
man,  and  they  were  no  more  forward  than  the 
general  was  willing :  and  so  the  trumpet  was 
willed  to  return  with  his  answer,  tnat  the 
offer  of  the  French  gentlemen  was  accepted." 

But  Carew's  services  were  not  confined  to  I 


the  land.  In  the  year  1544  he  was  appointed 
Captain  under  Sir  John  Dudley,  afterwards 
so  celebrated  as  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
at  that  time  Lord  High  Admiral. 

It  was  at  the  hands  of  this  officer  that  in 
the  next  year  he  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood; soon  after  which  event  he  rested  on 
his  laurels  for  awhile,  continuing  at  courts 
"  wrapped  in  Venus'  bands,"  and  engaged  in 
the  harmless  occupation  of  song-writing,  at 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  an  adept.  The 
"Venus'  bands"  under  which  he  was  now 
laboring  were  imposed  upon  him  by  the  fair 
widow  of  Lord  Tailboys,  whose  hand  he  ulti- 
mately succeeded  in  securing,  "  after  many 
ague  days,"  owing  to  the  kindly  intervention 
of  the  king,  to  whom  he  appealed  on  thia 
delicate  matter. 

The  services  rendered  by  Sir  Peter  to  his 
country,  subsequently  to  the  death  of  the 
king,  were  both  numerous  and  various.  His 
lot,  however,  was  not  so  pleasant  as  hereto- 
fore, for  during  these  troublous  and  change- 
ful times  he  underwent  all  the  evils  attend- 
ant on  conspiracy,  flight,  imprisonment,  and 
trial.  His  death  took  place  in  Ireland,  in 
the  year  1575,  whither  he  had  followed  in 
the  retinue  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex : 

"  In  his  sickness  he  shewed  himself  what 
he  was ;  for  although  the  agonies  thereof 
were  very  sharp,  and  the  pains  very  extreme, 
yet  he  most  constantly  did  abide  it,  and 
most  patiently  did  accept  it,  yielding  himself 
wholly  to  the  eood-will  and  pleasure  of  the 
everlasting  God,  before  whom  ne  poured  out 
continually  his  prayers,  and  in  praying,  did 
gas^  out  his  last  breath,  and  yield  up  his 
spirit.  He  was  very  desirous  to  have  spoken 
with  the  writer  hereof,  and  whom  he  willed 
to  be  sent  for ;  but  whetl^er  it  were  for  neg- 
lecting to  send  one  for  him  in  time,  or  for 
the  slackness  of  the  messenger  when  he  was 
sent  that  he  came  not  speedily,  he  came  too 
late.  Sir  Peter  being  dead  about  two  days 
before  his  coming,  for  want  of  which  being 
with  him,  he  discovered  not  those  secrets 
which  he  was' minded  to  have  nut  him  in  trust 
withal',  as  did  appear  by  his  often  calling  and 
inquiring  for  him." 

The  affection  of  Hooker  for  the  subject  of 
his  memoir  is  best  shewn  by  the  following 
passage  from  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
biography : — 

"  Thus,  after  my  simple  manner,  and  ao* 
cording  to  such  instructions  as  have  been  de- 
liverea  unto  me,  I  have  discovered  and  set 
forth  the  course  of  the  life  of  this  gentleman. 
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Prom  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPnY  OF  EDMUND 

BOHUN.* 

Among  the  thousand  names  that  flit  across 
the  brilliant  but  not  unprejudiced  pages  of 
Lord  Macaulay's  Histor}%t  to  be  rescued  for  a 
moment  from  the  accumulated  oblivion  of  long 
bygone  generations,  we  meet  with  that  of 
Edmund  Bohun ;  a  man  whose  evil  fortune  it 
was,  m  the  early  days  ef  Whig  and  Tory,  to 
appear  before  the  public,  for  a  few  brief 
months,  in  a  public  capacity  of  a  most  invid- 
ious nature,  that  of  Censor  of  the  Press.    If 
success  in  life  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  sure 
and  only  test  of  ability— -an  hypothesis  that 
we  are  by  no  means  prepared  implicitly  to 
adopt — Bohun,  it  must  be  admitted  was  any 
thing  but  a  man  of  ability ;  for,  to  amplify 
the  prefatory  remarks  of  the  learned  Editor 
of  the  work  about  to  be  introduced  to  the 
reader's  notice,  disappointment  upon  disap- 
pointment followed  him  through  life;  year 
after  year  did  he  struggle  for  employment, 
but  without  success ;  no  sooner  had  he  ob- 
tained public  employment  than  he  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  it  with  disgrace ;  and  as 
to  the  numerous  political  and  miscellaneous 
works  that  flowed  from  his  ever-ready  pen, 
not  only  did  they  bring  him  but  little  feme 
in  his  lifetime,  but,  for  the  last  century  and  a 
half,  their  doctrines  have  been  wholly  ex- 
ploded or  superseded,  and  the  tomes  them- 
selves have  been  consigned  to  an  unmolested 
repose  amid  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  our 
upper  library  shelves. 

Despite,  however,  of  these  seeming  indi- 
cations of  incompetence,  Lord  Macaulay,  it 
appears  to  us,  has  meted  but  scant  justice  in 
his  estimate  of  Bohun,  as  "  a  man  of  some 
learning,  mean  understanding,  and  unpopular 
maimers ;  ^  for  had  he  been  at  the  pains  of 
examining  Mr.  Rix's  book  somewhat  less  su- 
perficially— a  work  which  he  justly  pronounces 
to  be  <<  in  the  highest  degree  curious  and  in- 
teresting **— he  might,  we  think,  have  found 
♦  "  The  Diarv  and  Autobiography  of  Edmund 
BofauD,  Ef»q.  'With  an  Introductory  Memoir, 
Notes,  and  Illustrations,  by  S.Wilton  Kix."  (Pri- 
vately printed  at  Beccles,  by  Bead  Crisp.  4to.) 
t  Hittory  of  England,  vol.  iv.,  wb  annis  1692, 
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enough  to  convince  him  that  the  autobiogra- 
pher  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  of 
more  than  average  talent,  of  clear  under- 
standing, when  riot  warped  by  his  peculiar 
political  opinions,  of  deeply  reh'gious  convic- 
tions, and  animated  through  life  by  a  consci- 
entious desire  to  do  his  duty  to  all  men.  The 
secret  cause  of  his  ill-success,  we  have  little 
doubt,  was  the  austerity  of  his  manners,  his 
melancholic  temperament,  a  tinge  of  pedan- 
try, and  an  unbending  determination,  carried 
to  an  unnecessaiy  obstinacy  perhaps  to  ad- 
here to  his  own  convictions,  and  neither  to 
fawn  upon  the  favor  of  the  great,  nor  to  pan- 
der to  the  wa)'ward  impulses  of  the  mob.. 
Unfortunately,  too,  for  himself,  though  in  his 
own  peculiar  way,  he  was  a  steadfast  main- 
tainer  of  the  **  right  divine  of  kings,"  and 
stoutly  held  to  employ  the  language  of  the 
noble  historian,  "that  pure  monarchy,  not 
limited  by  any  law  or  contract,  was  the  form 
of  government  which  had  been  divinely  or- 
dained ; "  a  doctrine  the  assertion  of  which, 
— though  in  these  days,  when  among  Eng- 
lishmen it  is  pretty  universally  agreed  that 
kings,  like  other  political  institutions,  are 
made  for  men,  and  not  men  for  kings,  it  is 
all  but  exploded— did  by  no  means  of  neces- 
sity imply  meanness  of  understanding,  con- 
sidering the  period  at  which  he  lived ;  an  era 
at  which  the  moral  and  intellectual  percep- 
tions of  men  of  all  parties,*  when  influenced 
by  their  political  prejudices,  were  shigularly 
obtuse. 

Mr.  Rix's  work,  privately  printed  as  it  is, 
and  limited,  therefore,  in  its  circulation,  we 
presume,  to  a  favored  few,  will  go  but  little 
way  towards  rescuing  Edmund  Bohun's 
name  from  either  oblivion  or  disparagement ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  it  will  of  necessity 
be  but  little  known  in  the  other  capacity 
which  it  is  laudably  intended  to  fulfil— that  of 
a  contribution  to  the  still  incomplete  topo- 
graphy of  Suffolk.  As  it  has  been  our  good 
fortune  to  have  a  copy  of  this  able  work 
placed  at  our  command,  we  are  enabled  to 
say,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  its  contents, 

*  Witness,  for  example,  the  shameful  condnot 
of  the  "  patriot"  managers  at  Lord  Stafford's  trial, 
in  1078. 
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From  The  GentlemAn's  Magadne. 
THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  EDMUND 

BOHUN.* 

Among  the  thousand  names  that  flit  across 
the  brilliant  but  not  unprejudiced  pages  of 
Lord  Macaulay's  History,!  to  be  rescued  for  a 
moment  from  the  accumulated  oblivion  of  long 
bygone  generations,  we  meet  with  that  of 
Edmund  Bohun ;  a  man  whose  evil  fortune  it 
was,  in  the  early  days  df  Whig  and  Tory,  to 
appear  before  the  public,  for  a  few  brief 
months,  in  a  public  capacity  of  a  most  invid- 
ious nature,  that  of  Censor  of  the  Press.    If 
success  in  life  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  sure 
and  only  test  of  ability— an  hypothesis  that 
we  are  by  no  means  prepared  implicitly  to 
adopt — Bohun,  it  must  be  admitted  was  any 
thing  but  a  man  of  ability ;  for,  to  amplify 
the  prefatory  remarks  of  the  learned  Editor 
of  the  work  about  to  be  introduced  to  the 
reader's  notice,  disappointment  upon  disap- 
pointment followed  him  through  life;  year 
after  year  did  he  struggle  for  employment, 
but  without  success ;  no  sooner  had  he  ob- 
tained public  emplo}'ment  than  he  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  it  with  disgrace ;  and  as 
to  the  numerous  political  and  miscellaneous 
works  that  flowed  from  his  ever-ready  pen, 
not  only  did  they  bring  him  but  little  fame 
in  his  Ufetime,  but,  for  the  last  century  and  a 
half,  their  doctrines  have  been  wholly  ex- 
ploded or  superseded,  and  the  tomes  them- 
selves have  been  consigned  to  an  unmolested 
repose  amid  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  our 
upper  library  shelves. 

Despite,  however,  of  these  seeming  indi- 
cations of  incompetence,  Lord  Macaulay,  it 
appears  to  us,  has  meted  but  scant  justice  in 
his  estimate  of  Bohun,  as  <'  a  man  of  some 
learning,  mean  understanding,  and  unpopular 
manners ; "  for  had  he  been  at  the  pains  of 
examining  Mr.  Rix's  book  somewhat  less  su- 
perficially— a  work  which  he  justly  pronounces 
to  be  '*  in  the  highest  degree  curious  and  in- 
teresting " — he  might,  we  think,  have  found 

♦  "  The  Dianr  and  Autobiography  of  Edmund 
Bohui,  Esq.  "With  an  Introductory  Memoir, 
Notes,  and  Illustration?,  by  S.WUton  Kix."    (Pri- 


Notes,  and  Illustration?,  uy  S. Wilton  Kix."    (ri 
vatelv  printed  at  Becclcs,  by  Bead  Crisp.    4to.) 

t  Histoiy  of  England,  vol.  iv.,  wb  annw  1692, 
1698. 
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enough  to  convince  him  that  the  autobiogra- 
pher  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  of 
more  than  average  talent,  of  clear  under- 
standing, when  not  warped  by  his  peculiar 
political  opinions,  of  deeply  religious  convic- 
tions, and  animated  through  life  by  a  consci- 
entious desire  to  do  his  duty  to  all  men.  The 
secret  cause  of  his  ill-success,  we  have  little 
doubt,  was  the  austerity  of  his  manners,  his 
melancholic  temperament,  a  tinge  of  pedan- 
try, and  an  unbending  determination,  carried 
to  an  unnecessary  obstinacy  perhaps  to  ad- 
here to  his  own  convictions,  and  neither  to 
fawn  upon  the  favor  of  the  great,  nor  to  pan- 
der to  the  wayward  impulses  of  the  mob.. 
Unfortunately,  too,  for  himself,  though  in  his 
own  peculiar  way,  he  was  a  steadfast  main- 
tainer  of  the  **  right  divine  of  kings,"  and 
stoutly  held  to  employ  the  language  of  the 
noble  historian,  <Uhat  pure  monarchy,  not 
limited  by  any  law  or  contract,  was  the  form 
of  government  which  had  been  divinely  or- 
dained ; "  a  doctrine  the  assertion  of  which, 
— though  in  these  days,  when  among  Eng- 
lishmen it  is  pretty  universally  agreed  that 
kings,  like  other  political  institutions,  are 
made  for  men,  and  not  men  for  kings,  it  is 
aU  but  exploded^Kiid  by  no  means  of  neces- 
sity imply  meanness  of  understanding,  con- 
sidering the  period  at  which  he  lived ;  an  era 
at  which  the  moral  and  intellectual  percep- 
tions of  men  of  all  parties,*  when  influenced 
by  their  political  prejudices,  were  singularly 

obtuse. 

Mr.  Rix's  work,  privately  printed  as  it  is, 
and  limited,  therefore,  in  its  circulation,  we 
presume,  to  a  favored  few,  will  go  but  little 
way  towards  rescuing  Edmund  Bohun's 
name  from  either  oblivion  or  disparagement ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  it  will  of  necessity 
be  but  little  known  in  the  other  capacity 
which  it  is  laudably  intended  to  fulfil— that  of 
a  contribution  to  the  still  incomplete  topo- 
graphy of  Suffolk.  As  it  has  been  our  good 
fortune  to  have  a  copy  of  this  able  work 
placed  at  our  command,  we  are  enabled  to 
say,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  its  contents, 

*  Witness,  for  example,  the  shamefol  condnot 
of  the  "  patriot"  managem  at  Lord  Stafford's  trial, 
in  1078. 
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that  Lord  Macaulay  hu  by  no  means  let  too 
high  an  eadmate  upon  it,  and  that  much 
of  iU  information  is  of  a  very  curious  and 
recondite  nature.  We  shall,  therefore,  do 
our  beat,  omitting  all  notice  of  ita  purely 
heraldic  and  topogrephJcal  information,  to 
pve  our  readers  some  inaight  into  the  nature 
of  the  work,  by  placing  before  them  a  telec- 
tion  from  the  more  prombcnt  passages  that 
bear  reference  to  the  life  and  fortuoes'of  Ed- 
mund Bohnn.  First,  however,  we  must  find 
room  for  a  few  preliminBry  words  in  refer- 
ence to  inch  particulars  respecting  him 
■re  not  to  be  gathered  from  the  Diary 

Edmund  Bohun  was  born  at  RingnSeld, 
near  Beccles,  in  SuffoH,  o 
March,  1643.    In  1663  he 
Fellow-Commoner  at  Queena'  College,  Cam- 
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— It  appropriately  opens  with  an  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  beneficence  of  the  Deity, 
"  Who,"  as  the  writer  says,  "  hath  kept  me 
hv  His  mercy  and  goodness,  from  many  cal- 
aiaidea  which  I  have  deserred.  To  Him  I 
dedicate  the  remainder  of  my  life." 

We  have  not  far  to  go  before  wc  meet 
tvith  strong  proo&  of  the  writer's  melan- 
cholic complexion.  He  in  all  probaMlity 
needed  consolation  rather  than  reprojf;  and 
fram  a  wife  more  particularly ;  who  would 
!ilmost  appear  to  have  taken  pleasure  in  ag- 
I  grarating  his  sorrows : — 
I  "April  11,  1677.  [JVow.]  My  wife  td- 
I  monished  me  that  I  was  hated  b}'  many  gen- 
12th   of  tlemen  on  account  of  my  talkativeness,  and 

admitted  a  '"'.'=^'"«  I  "P^  "}  *^  f  ?»*  '*Trl  J  T" 
imly  am  conscious  of  being  disliked,  but 
by  I  know  not.     I  have  never,  unless  ex- 


,    ,,  ,         ,  -      ,    ,  .  "Uy   1  mow   nui.     i  uave  uavBr,  uuieiw 

hndge,where  he  remained  about  three  years,  ,^,1     p^voked,  uttered  the  slighteat 

but  left,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  ,,roach  against  any  one ;  and  no  one  have 

the  plague,  without  taking   a.  degree.    In    -'■ — •'     ■"-'  '  —  *-' — ■" 

1669,  be  married  Mary,  daughter  of  William 

Brampton,  of  Fulham,  in  Norfolk,  and  in  the 

following  year  went  to  reside  on  his  ancestral 

estate,  at  Westhall  in  SuRblk.     By  this  mar- 

V     L  J      ■         1.-1J         M    '     ,     ,        iiiungB,  oe   Bii 
nage  he  had  nme  children,  fbur  of  whom   fommunicste   ^ 
•nrvived  him — three  sons  and    a  daughter.  I  nearest  friends.' 
In  1698  Bohun  obtained,  through  what  influ-  ]     j„  „„,.  ^^^ 
ence  is  now  unknown,  tlic  office  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  colony  of  Sonth   Carolina,  at  a 
pittance  of  £60  per  annum,  in  addition  to 
certain  fcca.    Hardly  had  he  arrived,  than  he 
was  involved  in  fresh  troubles,  owing  partly, 
to  all  appearance,  to  his  own  naturaJ  warmth 
«f  temper.    His  vexations,  however,  were  of 
but  short  duration ;  for  he  was  carried  off  by 
fever,  on  the  5th  of  October,   1G99,  and  was 
buried  at  Charleston,  a  fact  but  recently  as- 
certained.   His  wife,  who  remained  behind 
in  England,  died  in  1719.    His   lineal  de- 
■cendants  are  now  extinct. 

The  Diary,  which  is  now  b  the  possession 
of  Richard  Bohun,  Esq.,  of  Beccles,  occupies 
114  .pages,  commencing  with  the  year  1377. 
The  earlier  portion  of  it  ia  written  in  Latin  ; 
because,  as  the  writer  aays  in  his  utroductory 
lines,  "  it  is  written  for  himself  only,  and  not 


_  ijured.  Yet  I  am  beloved  only  by  the 
clergy  and  some  other  learned  persons,  with 
nhom  I  chiefly  assodate.  What  then  is  to 
be  done  P  t  must  sneak  seldom,  Jiriefly,  and 
only  when  requested;  must  keep  back  many 
'hings,  be  silent  on  many  subjects,  and  n<^ 
ny  writings  to  any  but  my 

In  our  next  extract  we  Snd  a  lii^uUr 
'nrobination  of  benevolence  and  eoeentricity. 
The  gaol  waa  probably  that  at  Blithbur^ 
in  Suffolk;  and  the  unfortunate  clergyman 
ibhaa  been  suggested,  may  have  been  a  son 
of  John  Hackett,  bisbc^  of  Ltc|ifield  and 
Coventry, — 

May  16,  1677.  [Trans.']  I  went  to  our 
nearest  gaol,  to  give  bail  for  Mr.  John  Hao- 
ket,  a  clenrynian,  long  and  wretchedly  op- 
pressed, wiule  be  was  writing  out  the  re- 
cu^iiance,  I,  for  the  sake  of  cheering  the 
i)nsDners,  visited  them,  and  relaxed  unto  all 
Kinds  of  jokes.  They  lifted  up  their  hands 
iisd  eyes,  as  though  wondering,  nay,  as- 
tounded, at  my  wit  The  chief  fttterer,  the 
Rioter,  that  he  might  wheedle  me  out  of  my 
money,  praised  every  thing  I  said.  Thn 
Hittery  ereatly  pleased  me  for  a  time  i  yet  1 
bantered  him  very  severely.  The  others  I 
spared,  for  I  would  not  pain  the  miserable. 


for  others,"  and  it  U  his  narticular  desire  I  ■'^*  I  returned  I  better  considered  what  I 


"  that  his  servants  shall  n 


At 


(lone,  and  1  now  abhor  my  own  folly.    For  1 


s  exactness  than  heretofore,  and  the  I  g^gJ|  ^ 


Latin  is  gr.idually  abandoned  up  to  1 
after  whi(4i  year  the  Diary  is  wholly  1 
in  EnKliofa. 


"  and  to  that  which  rideri  pM*U 


i  [may  give  cause  for  laughter].  Hence  I 
>  "  Hlniu  aptui  acntls  Naiibns  bonnn  hamt- 
~  "      * r  bunftUnR  RdHptaUon  of  tbo  wotd* 


<in>ui>ncp  mr  eriracU  from  the  Diary.  "''  HnrBce  t,  ■i^  vl  3B,  io. 
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lea^  how  bitter  and  penetrating  is  the  poi- 
Bon  of  flattery,  breakine  forth  everywhere 
and  insinuating  itself,  li£e  something  conta- 

f'ous,  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart 
or  the  fiiture,  by  God's  help,  I  will  beware 
of  delusions  of  this  kind." 

August  20,  1678,  he  curtly  but  compunc- 
tiously  says —  {Trans.) t  "  I  have  been  talk- 
ing very  much  more  than  was  becoming ;  I 
must  therefore  be  cautious  for  the  future." 
His  wife's  lecture  no  doubt  recurs  to  his  mind. 

In  July,  1681,  he  begins  his  "  Address  to 
the  Freeman  aid  Freeholders  of  the  Na- 
tion," which  he  completes  in  three  parts  on 
the  15th  of  October  following. 

July  12,  1683,  he  mentions  his  com- 
mencement of  "  The  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
his  Calling :  a  Moral  Essay ; "  which  he 
brings  to  a  conclusion  on  the  15th  of  August 
following.  This  last  work  was  published 
anonymously,  in  1684. 

In  1684,  owing  partly  to  political  events, 
partly  to  his  increasing  family  and  the  small- 
ness  of  his  means,  troubles  begin  to  gather 
thick  upon  him.  Abandoning,  in  this  in- 
stance, his  original  Latin,  he  thus  expresses 
himself  in  his  self-communings  : — 

"  April  4,  1684.  God  hath  permitted  my 
enemies  to  be  encreased,  and  not  wrought 

the  delivery  of  the  afflicted  neither I 

am  hated,  slandered,  persecuted,  for  endcav-* 
oring  to  help  the  widdow  and  the  father- 
less, the  destitute  and  oi)]>rc8scd ;  and  if, 
after  all,  there  be  truth  in  the  thing,  I  shall 
bear  the  blame  of  it.  God  knowes  how  se- 
yerely  I  have  admonished  not  to  add  sin  to 
sin;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  escape  scan- 
dal! in  this  case.  I  am  in  great  difficulties 
every  way,  and  desirous  to  extricate  myself, 
if  I  knew  how.  But  to  run  with  the  rab- 
ble, and  condemn  by  the  event,  becomes  me 
not" 

He  evidently  hints  here  at  some  dispute 
between  himself  and  his  brother  magistrates, 
with  many  of  whom  he  seems  not  to  have 
b«en  on  terms  of  cordiality.  April  6,  he 
eontinues  to  a  similar  effect : — 

"My  estate  in  the  world,  for  some  timc,hath 
been  very  uneasy,  by  reason  of  my  debts,  the 
number  of  my  iamily  and  children,  and  the 

Somrty  of  my  tenants.  And  being  Uius  heav- 
f  oppressed,  and  much  of  this  brought  upon 
me  by  others,  and  my  wife  beine  less  able 
to  bear  this  want  than  I,  I  confess  I  have 
often,  in  my  heart,  murmured  against  the 
Bsfine  Providence,  and  envied  the  happiness 
of  them  who  had  better  estates  or  more 
profitable  employments  in  the  world ;  which 
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must  needs  make  their  lives  more  easy.  And 
though  I  would  not  purchase  my  rehefe  with 
doing  the  least  knowen  injury,  yet  I  do 
sometimes  too  passionately  diesire  to  be  eased 

of  my  burthen." 

About  Whitsuntide,  1684,  his  two  princi- 
pal servanU  marrying,  he  determines  to 
place  his  estate  at  Westhall,  with  his  two 
youngest  children,  in  the  hands  of  his  said 
two  servants,  and  to  **  trie  'how  he  can  live 
one  year  in  London :  " — 

"  We  had  many  reasons  for  this.  First, 
I  had  been  extremely  ill-used  by  my  fellow- 
justices,  in  the  execution  of  my  office ;  and 
by  one  Captain  Hall,  three  several  times  in 
publick;'  and  though  I  demanded  justice 
against  him,  yet  I  could  get  no  redress  ;  but 
their  unkindness  daily  encreased,  so  that  the 
countrey  became  extreamly  uneasy  to  me. 
2.  I  had  then  a  faire  prospect  of  getting 
some  preferment ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canter-, 
bury  [Dr.  Bancroft,]  the  Earl  of  Arlington, 
then  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  household, 
and  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  formerly  Secretary 
of  State,  beeine  all  three  my  friends,  ana 
having  promised  me  their  assistance  to  that 
end.  3.  We  had  lived  14  years  at  Westhall 
with  great  difficulty  and  in  great  want,  and 
had  struggled  hard  with  our  debts  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  times ;  and  perhaps  we 
might,  some  way  or  other,  mend  our  condi- 
tions. However,  we  should  have  fewer  ser- 
vants and  cares,  and  perhaps  as  small  ex- 
penses." 

His  intention,  however,  seems  not  to  have 
been  carried  out  till  after  Michaelmas ;  when 
upon  arriving  in  London,  he  finally  settles  in 
Cross-key-court,  (now  Cross-key-square,)  in 
Little  Britain  ;  the  very  "place,"  as  Mr.  Rix 
observes,  "  for  a  bookish  man."  Tempora 
mutaniur ; — how  many  Suffolk  squires  would 
be  content  at  this  day  with  London  lodgings 
in  Cross-key-court,  Little  Britain  ? 

^e  close  air,  however,  of  this  London 
court  soon  does  its  evil  work.  During  the 
first  month,  his  wife  has  "  a  sharp  fit  of  sick- 
ness, which  makes  her  extreamly  uneasy,** 
and  no  sooner  is  she  recovered  than  his 
daughter  and  a  kinswoman,  whom  he  has 
"  brought  up,"  whatever  that  may  mean,  "ddl 
down  of  the  smaU-pox."  Amid  these  mise* 
ries,  he  writes  a  pre&ce  to  Sir  R.  Filmer's 
Patriarcha,  and  edits  an  amended  edition  of 
this  once-celebrated  work  in  advocacy  of  the 
"  right  divine  of  kings."  Though  unnoticed 
in  the  Diary,  he  had  previoosly  published ''A 
Defence  of  Sir  Robert  Fifaner  against  Alger» 
non  Sidney's  Paper  delivered  to  the  Sheziffii 
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upon  the   Scaffold."    It  waa  at  this  peri 
too,  that  be  published  a  tracBlatioD  (also 
noticed)  of  "The  Origin   of  Atheism  in  iht  | 
Popiah  and  Protestant  Churches,"  from  the 
Latin  of  Dorotheus  Sicunja.  ' 

To  revert,  howerer,  to  the  Diary,  sub  nnnii 
1665 ;  reminding  the  reader  that  Charles  LI. 
has  just  ended  hie  mls-speat  life: — 

"  Soon  after  the  king's  [James  II.]  declar- 
ing of  himself  a  Romane  Catholick,  I  began 
a  version  of  Bishop  Jewel's  ■  Apologie  for  the 
Church  of  £ne;lana ; '  that  I  might  contribute 
what  I  coultf  to  the  preserration  of  the 
Church  in  this  her  great  danger  on  that  Kidc. 
And,  to  this  end,  I  added  the  Bishop's  lAh, 
and  '  an  Egistle  concerning  the  Council  of 
Trent.' " 

This  voA.,  we  may  remark,  was  publi^iicd 
annonmously.  By  Lowndes,  Bohun's  m-v- 
uon  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  IIl- 
yory  Wheare;  owing,  probably,  to  AntoiL\ 
Wood's  notice  of  Bohun,  under  the  hesil  of 
"  Wheare,"  in  connexion  with  the  book  just 
mentioned: — 

"  In  the  same  time  I  made  also  a  version 
of  Mr.  Wheare's  'Method  of  Reading  His- 
tory,'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Charles  Brome, 
of  Paul's  Church  Yard  stationer.  And,  the 
bneticks  growiuK  very  troublesome  for  a  tol- 
eration, and  uniting  with  the  papists  in  liu'Ir 
clamors  against  tjie  Church  of  England,  I 
wrote  aUo,  and  printed,  a  small  ■  Apoligie  for 
the  Church  of  England  against  the  Men  of 
no  Conscience ; '  which  was  published  thni 
very  day  this  loyal  parliament  first  met." 

Making  cusory  mention  of  the  Dukt  of 
Monmouth's  rebellion,  and  the  ruin  of  hi-- 
party,  he  for  the  moment  takes  a  some^vhut 
brighter  view  of  things ; — 

"July  15,  1685.  And  now  I  bad  th^ 
pleasure  to  be  quiet  and  safe  in  Londi>i] ; 
when  they  who  had  driren  me  from  my  huiiic 
were  full  of  anxiety  and  trouble,  and  scaioo 
knew  which  way  to  turn  them.  This  wiiuci 
and  somer  all  the  necessaries  of  life  werf  r\- 
Ireame  dear  and  scarce,  by  reason  of  liio 
drought  of  the  preceding  and  of  tliis  somcr 
also ;  but  haveing  a  smaU  family,  we  m«.ik'  u 
very  good  shift." 

In  August,  16S5,  with  his  fiunily,  he  visile 
Wcsthall,  lets  his  estate  for  three  years,  <<i'Il> 
Ids  stock,  renews  his  oath  as  justice  of  the 
peace,  giTea  his  thirteenth  charge  at  Beetles 
Sessions,  and  returns  to  London  on  the  I6t]i  n? 
October,  to  find  that  he  has  lost  his  friends. 
Sir  Leoliue  Jenkins,  by  death)  added  tu 
which  miaftirtiuw ;— 


Next,  the  Lord  North,  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England,  died,  out  of  fear  he  should  bse 
'lis  place.  He  was  my  good  friend,  too,  and 
[light  have  done  me  good,  if  he  had  lived." 

On  his  arriral  in  London,  fresh  annoyance* 
await  him  ;  wliich  result  in  his  reoccupying 
his  former  lodgings.  Alas  for  the  attractive 
courts  and  gardena  of  Little  Britain !  Bricks 
and  mortar,  soot  and  smoke,  have  made  sad 
work  of  them  since  his  day : — 

"I  went  back  to  London,  leaving  my  wife 
and  children  behmd,  to  follow  me ;  as  they 
did,  when  I  had  provided  them  lodgings. 
Which  being  inconvenient,  I  took  onely  mr 
a  smal  lime  ;  but  we  were  forced  to  live  in 
ihcm  till  Our  Lady  [day];  though  they  were 
dark,  stinking,  and  inconvenient,  and  I  vras 
heartily  ashsmed  of  them  when  any  of  my 
better  friends  came  to  see  me.  Otv  former 
landlord  had  promised  to  rebuild  and  raise 
the  house  we  nad  dwelt  in  the  year  before, 
and  make  it  fit  for  my  now  bisger  fimiily,  in 
one  monthe's  tiroe ;  but  he  failed,  and  sept 
us  out  till  that  time.  I  chose  to  live  in  this 
place,  because  we  had  a  garden  to  walk  in, 
and  two  courts  for  our  children  to  play  in; 
and  the  rents  were  not  so  high  neitaei  a«  in 
other  places." 

More  misfortunes;  hii  three  joungeit 
children  and  two  maid-servants  now  "  &11 
down  of  the  small-pox; "  and  even  wone: — 

"  About  the  same  time  the  Eart  of  Ariiiw- 
ton  died  also.  So  that  now  all  m;  frJAiu, 
but  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were  dead 
and  had  left  me  m  the  same  mean  and  low 
station  they  fouad  me ;  none  of  thnn  hav- 
ing done  anything  for  me  but  Sir  L.  Jenkins, 
who  gave  tne  eleuea  ffiiiaetu.'' 

Astounding  liberality  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Leotine!  it  savors  somewhat  of  the  Oxlbrd 
leather  breeches,  which  he  so  carefUly  pm- 
served.  However,  as  our  Diarist  makes  no 
further  comment  about  it,  and  elavwhare 
speaks  of  Sir  LeoHne  as  a  generoo*  man,  ve 
must  leave  itim  to  pocket  tlie  afifront  as  lie 
best  may.  His  publiBhing  schemes,  too,now 
begin  to  be  visited  with  unsuocces,  ud  hk 
wife,  with  her  usual  ill-temper,  contnTM  to  . 
make  bad  worse : — 

"  My  wife,  also,  vras  so  very  mteaiy  in  her 
ill  lodgings,  that  she  gave  me  little.ieat;  and 
I  would  as  gladly  have  relieved  her  if  I  had 
had  power.  But  I  could  not  So  that  bIQI 
my  troubles  pursued  me.  This  winter  I 
wrote  a  '  Defence  of  the  Clergy  and  Chnreh 
of  England  against  the  P — =sta,'  which  WW 
rejected  when  it  was  d  to  he  licensed  i 

u  anothct  disoouM  I      _|  dttep,  wbitot  I 
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Wft*  in  the  eounlrey,  for  promoting  the  on- 
venion  of  our  negro  slaves,  waa  before.  .So 
that  both  these  designs  failed.  I  did  Kfithinir 
el«e  all  tiiis  winter ;  being  so  inconiinodatetl 
in  my  lodgings,  and  disturbed  by  the  eick- 
.ness  of  my  family,  and  other  troublesome 
accidents,  tnat  I  had  little  heart  to  undiTuke 
anjihing.  Hut  yet  I  made  some  attempts  to 
-  hsTe  gained  a  Master  in  Charcerie's  place,  of 
irbich  I  had  a  faire  prospect ;  but  it  onely 
proved  matter  of  charge  and  dam^  to  me ; 
being  defeated  in  all  1  nent  about. 

For  near  a  twelvemonth  he  continued,  he 
aayi,  "  without  any  employment;"  but, the 
foUowing  winter,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  he 
"  apent,  in  great  peace  and  quiet,  in  London ; 
meeting  with  little  other  difficulty  than  that 
of  the  return  of  moneya." 

In  March,  1G87,  our  Diarist  "is/orcei  to 
removed  into  Charterhouse  Yard."  His 
limited  means  were  not  improbably  the  mov- 
ing cause :  as  Charterhouse  Yard  (or  Square), 
Sir  John  Bramaton  tells  un,  in  his  "  Auto- 
biography," was  a  sort  of  border  residence, 
being  "  aa  it  vere,  betweene  London  and 
Middleiex,"  he  would  eacape  payment  of 
certain  tazei  and  OOHtefflmtions  levied  ia  both. 
In  thft  same  monlUiiip  Ite  commenced  thi 
first  month  (Jiam^^t  a  tranalation  of  the 
"UniverMl  WabSm'JUbliothiqat"  of  Le 
Clerc ;  the  two  aianwiilliijt  months  of  irliich 
were  also  aubteqnently  translated  and  pii 

About  this  period  Bohun  received  n  em: 
accession  of  fortune  by  the  death  of  ihcviiif 
(rf  his  uncle  Humphrey,  who,   owmg  to  t 
Mriy  death  of  his  Jather,  bad  brouglit  him 
lip: 

"Business  growing  upon  me,"  ho  . 
■  sad  I  having  now  undertaken  so  much 
I  oould  scarce  tell  which  way  to  turn  i 
could  acaiGB  -apare  the  time  for  mv  public  or 
printe  prayers.  But  I  was  forcea  to  drudg^r 
on,  and,  in  humor  or  out  of  humor,  to  per- 
form my  task.  The  death  of  my  aunt  iHohuti, 
however,  laid  an  indispensable  neceaaily  upon 
me  of  returning  into  roy  own  counlic)  ' 
take  up  hei  estate  and  to  pay  off  the  leg! 
pven  out  of  it  by  my  uncle's  will." 

Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  May  he  left 
I^ndon,  and  arrived  at  Wcsthall  on  Ihc  Tlh, 
baving  token  up  his  eldest  son  Humphrey  at 
Woodbridge,  where  he  was  at  school.  From 
his  lelf-communings  while  at  Westhatl  on  this 
oocaaion,  we  learn  his  motives  for  so  actively 
parauing  the  calling  of  an  author! 

"  Siiue  I  began  to  write  for  the  [irees  ^ 


hncl   no  much  bu.ijness  and  so  little 

'.  either  for  my  own  private  business  or 

the  esercise  of  mj-  reiipon,  that  I  have  ecarco 

said   any  prayers  some  whole  dayn.      This 

'  be  altered.    The  reason  why  I  took  up 

x^,  because  I  found  my  estate  wt>ula 

hardly  support  me  and    my  family,  as  my 

ints  were  able  to  pay  it ;  and  tfierefore  I 

willing  to  take  any  paines  for  an   addi- 

,  and  to  cnm  mv  bread  and  part  of  thdra 

with  the  hardest  labor;  aa  I  have  done  :  not 

ivctounness,  for,  when  all  is  done,  it 

considei«lite  as  to  move  that  passion 

;    the   hope  of  growing  rich ;    but 

purely  out  of  necessity,  to  support  my  family 

...  .k..  charoeabic  place  and  m  Ihese  dismfU 

Ana  therefore  I  hoptf  my  good  God, 

who  haf  showed  me  mercy  id  all  estates,  will. 

His  providence,  bo  order 

1  be  able  to  escape  the 

temptations  on  all  hands;  and  that  He  will 

shortly  bring  me  hack  to  my  deare  countrey 

again,  where  I  desire  to  spend  the  remainder 

of  my  days,  and  b  which  I  would   foine  di«, 

and  DC  buried  with  my  ancestors,  in  peace,  if 

it  may  please  Him." 

Great  as  was  Bohun's  enthnsiasm  for  the 
"  right  divine  of  kings,"  his  zeal  for  the 
Church  of  England  was  even  greater.  As 
he  was  not  exactly  the  man  to  hide  hia  light 
under  a  bushel,  his  election  soon  became 
known  at  court,  and  here  we  have  the  speedy 

"  In  this  year  (168T)  the  struggles  grew 
very  great  between  the  popish  [rarty  and 
those  of  the  Cburch  of  England ;  and  I  beins 
ingaged  in  it  to  a  publi^  disputation  with 
one  of  the  priests  belon^ng  to  Whitehall,  I 
treated  his  reverence  with  so  little  respect 
that  I  was,  for  it,  turned  out  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace  fbr  the  county  of  Suffolk ; 
and  continued  so  till  the  abdication  of  King 
~I.  By  tliis  means,  and  my  living  in 
of  London, !  was  wholly  uncon  ' 

(roubles  of   those   times,  and 


of  the  pennl  laws  and  test, 
of  the  dispensing  power, 
the  points  upon  which,  by  royal  mandate, 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  throughout  the 
country,  were  at  this  period  strictly  examined. 
Bohun's  literary  occupaWons  tli'  ■  ;"ar  were 
"  A  Geographical  Dictionary,"  publitihcd  in 
1083;  and  a  translation  of  Sleidan's  "His- 
lory  of  the  Reformatbn,"  '  published  in  168&. 
At  the  comu'.  r-:ement  of  the  following  year, 
be  was  engage.!  upon  an  edition  of  Heylyn'a 
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"  Cosmography! "  which,  howevi 
uspubliKhcd  tUl  1703,  «ftu  his  death. 

May  26,  1688,  Bobim  ptyi  k  shoit  viait  to 
Suffolk.  Political  efenti  arc  quickening 
apace,  and  hit  leal  for  the  Chtirch  of  Eng- 
land evidently  blinda  him  to  the  absurdity  of 
the  ntory  as  to  the  illegitimacy  of  the  Prince 
of  WaleB  i  the  "  young  Ferkiii  "  who  was 
smuggled  into  the  Queen's  apartment  in  a 
irarming-pan — e«  the  Whigs  would  buve  it  ; 

"  In  this  time  the  pretended  Prince  of 
Wales  was  borne.  At  my  return  I  was  «d- 
Tised  not  to  speak  anytliing  of  the  princp'a 
birth;  for  that  1  should  be  whipped  at  a 
cart'a  tail  if  I  did.  'Why,'  said  1,  'have 
they  managed  their  businew  io  as  to  have 
his  liirth  questioned  P '  '  Yea,'  aaid  my  moni- 
tor, who  was  after  that  n  great  Jacohite.  I 
must  confess  thb  startled  me ;  but  the  more, 
when  became  to  be  praied  forin  the  Church  i 
when  I  saw  the  women  look  sideways  of  their 
fans  and  lai^h  one  upon  another.  And 
•ome  mmiateia  aaked  me  if  they  might  legally 
pray  for  bun  whom  the;  beliered  to  he  an 
impostor;  to  which  I  said,  'Av.  they  were 
no  judges.'  During  the  time  1  was  below 
[i.  e.  in  the  country],  I  spake  #ften  and  so 
aeriously  of  the  coming  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  that  I  was  in  some  danger  for  it. 
But  nil  men  seemed  then  to  desire  nothing 
more,  Aa  for  me,  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  but 
bv  conjecture  from  the  present  state  of 
anairea ;  which  seemed  to  need  it.  About 
Michaelmose,  we  first  heard  of  liis  dewgne ; 
and  all  men  then  rejoiced  at  it  aa  a  deliver- 
ance sent  by  God.  In  November  the  newse 
came  he  was  landed  in  the  west ;  and  I  was 
neither  ove^oyed  nor  sad,  because  1  feared 
the  event  both  ways." 

The  following  passage  is  graphic ;  but 
after  our  previous  extracts,  vj  can  hardly 
believe  that  Bohun  waa  aa  yet  wliolij  unde- 
cided as  to  hia  future 


with  such  transports  of  joy 
the  peojile  puttmg  oranges 
their  sticks,  tu  shew  theywe 
my  part,  I  was  yet  not  resolved  anytvay; 
but  stood  gating  what  would  be  the  event. 
But  a  clergyman  that  stood  by  mr.  fronning 
enid,  ■  I  dont  like  this.'  Another  lald,  ■  Hon 
WBStheking*  received?'  'Coldlv.'  '  Wtjy 
tiicn  there  is  no  pitty  for  him,'  saiif  the  other. 
This  gave  me  occosion  to  ieare  we  roigbi 
divide.  That  which  most  troubled  me  was 
the  prBj-ing  for  King  James,  ss  king,  whrn 
he  waa  gone,  and  we  desired  him  no  mor-c. 
This  looked  to  hypoeriticall  that  I  hated  it, 
•  James,  on  bis  tMdiii  from  Fcvenham,  after 
ail  attempted  Moape. 


and  resolved  not  to  have  any  ahare  in  thoM 
prayers." 

By  tba  ensuing  January,  at  •ll'events,ha 
seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind ;  though 
from  the  following  extract  it  would  seem 
thnl  be  itiU  thought  it  desirable  not  to  pro-  • 
nounce  bimself  openly  a  Wilfiamite  : 

"In  Jen>  a  clergyman  put  out  an  half 
sheet,  pretending  we  were  bound  in  con- 
science lo  recall  Sing  James ;  to  which  I  pnt 
out  an  answer,  which  waa  betragtd  by  W. 
Kcttlebuy,  a  stationer,  to  tiie  party,  and 
brought  them  about  my  ean. 

The  result  was,  that  he  now  "  lost  his  two 
best  and  greatest  friends,"  Archbishop  Sancrolt 
and  Bean  Hickea  t  "  and  in  a  abort  time,"  he 
says,  "  all  the  rest  followed  them ;  so  that, 
by  the  cad  of  February,  I  bad  not  one  &lend 
left  ;  and  many  men  that  I  converted  with 
being  of  the  contrary  party  imkno¥ni  to  me, 
betraiedand  bantercdme;  I  suspecting  noth- 
ing from  them  who  had  ever  bdbre  loved 

On  tbe  removal  of  Sir  Boger  L'Eitrange 
from  the  ofBce  of  Licenser  of  the  Fren, 
Bohun  made  a  fMils  ittcmpt  to  obtain  it, 
but  to  no  purpoaej  ttblK  Ua  (rim  ITords, 
"  all  his  friends  wwj^H^  tuA  WUtehall 
was  then  in  habited  Jl^BS-.  b»  had  no  in- 
terest in."  The  oflE^B  bMtOwed  upon 
"  Mr.  Fraiier,*  a  Scot  I7  nitioB  mH  inclins- 

The  Jscobitcs  holding  that  James  had  only 
deserted,  and  not  ab^eated,  the  throne,  a 
violent  paper  war  now  ensued,  and  Bohiui  (tf 
course  look  up  his  pen  in  bvoi  of  the  latter 
position : 

"  One  of  these  ^rinta,  called  ■  The  Z>«M^ 

tion  di!!cuased,'  wnt  b^  cme  Coleman,  a  mio- 

,  oceaaioned  my  writing '  The  History  of 

Uie    Desertion;'  which  more  angored  my 

^     ibite  friends,  bnt  was  praised  mly  by  the 

Praised  only,  and  not  nwiided.''we  pre- 
le  to  be  hia  pregnant  meaning.  "  The 
DcKcrtion  diaeoated,"  we  mij  Temaik,  is  at> 
tiibiited  by  Antony  Wood,  not  to  Coleman 
but  to  Jeremy  Collier. 

As  some  acknowledgment, 'though  but  a 
very  bacren  nne,  of  his  good  offices,  he  it 
now  restored  to  the  magisterial  bench ;  in 
society,  however,  for  which  he  has  evidently 
but  little  relish; — 
"Junoe,]689.  IwasagdniYrome justice 
•  Jnmes  Fraser,  better  known  ss  "  Catalogsa 
FrtM." 
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«f  the  peace  foi  SuSblk,  with  one  Faccy,  of  j 
LeittoB  [Lowestoft],  a.  disoenter.  I  lived 
then  in  London,  end  neither  desired  nor  le- 
guded  it ;  but  took  it  up  purely  to  shew  1 1 
«u  hearty  to  their  Mojetties'  goTernmeDt." 

With  the  view,  io  all  prohability,  of  vbdi- 
Mting  hit  comistency,  and  of  shewing  that 
though  no  longer  a  Jacohite,  he  was  stili  a  Fil- 
merit«,  lie  now  published  a  smill  work  intilled 
"  The  Doctrine  of  Non-resistance  or  Passive 
Obedience  no  way  concerned  in  the  Contro- 
venies  between  Williaroitet  and  Jacobites." 

In  October  1680,  ho  gave  a  charge  at 
Becclea  Sessions — "  to  shew,"  he  sayn, "  my 
rewona  for  joining  with  the  present  govem- 
menL"  Miidbrtune,  bowerer,  still  pursued 
him,  and  spite  of  his  endeaTors,  he  contrived 
to  please  nobody,  and  to  make  many  enemies, 
but  no  friends  :— 

"The  Jacobite  and  ■Williamite  equally  fell 
upon  my  last  book ;  and  I  was  attackeo  with 
great  spite,  and  slandered  by  both.  But  I 
was  resolved  to  write  no  more ;  the  govern- 
laent  Buffering  books  to  be  printed  with 
liccnae,  for  and  against  the  doctrine,  and 
[shewing]  that  the  subjects  owed  nothing  but 
a  peaceable  demeanour,  though  they  had 
twome  allegiance.  So  that  men  wrote  and 
Mpake  of  the  king  with  as  little  respect  or 
onemony  as  of  tlte  constable  of  the  parish." 

At  the  close  of  the  summer  he  "  puts  his 
ddest  son  to  Cambridge,  sn^  binds  his  third 
•on  to  a  leather-seller,"  destinationa  in  singu- 
lar contrast,  to  all  appearance.  This,  he 
Mys,  was  a  great  expense  to  bim ;  "  the  war 
in  belaud  and  Scotland,  and  abroad,  being 
hot,  and  choices  great."  Though  his  estate 
bad  been  increased  by  the  death  of  his  aunt, 
■od,  more  recently,  his  mother,  rents  were 
•o  ai-paJd  that,  by  the  year  1689,  he  "  found 
himself  necesiitated  to  increase  his  debt  to 
live  I "  a  mortgage  probably  being  the  debt 
■nuded  to. 

Steadfastly  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  Archbiahop  Sancrofl  was  au»- 
ponded  from  his  office  on  the  first  of  August, 
1689,  and  was  finally  deprived  on  the  1st 
of  Febninry  followbg.  He  was  permitted, 
however,  to  reside  at  Lambelh  till  the  ensu- 
ing August,  where  he  maintained  the  same 
retinue  and  splendor  of  establishment  as  he 
had  previously  done.  In  hopes,  possibly,  of 
making  converts  to  liis  opinions,  Bohun 
aeem*  to  have  attended  more  than  once  at 
tha  es-Archbishop's  public  dinners : — 

"  At  Epiphany,  I  went  to  dine  with  the 


Archbishop  Saacroft,  who  was  atill  at  Lam- 
beth. Whon  I  asked  him  blessing,  he 
answered  with  an  unpleasing  look  and 
tone  i  BO  I  rose  and  stood  by  him  a  little 
I  abashed ;  though  I  expected  it,  and  waa 
I  armed  against  it.  Before  1  sat  down,  one  of 
the  servants  whispered  Mr.  Alexander,  of  the 
Custom-house,  three  times  in  the  ear,  that  I 
was  not  welcome ;  and  that  he  was  coma 
with  one  that  waa  not  welcome.  But  this 
I  waa  unknowen  to  me.  Nobody  carved  to 
mc,  or  drank  to  me,  but  my  friend  that  came 
with  me.  This  I  observed;  but  I  expected 
it,  BO  it  did  not  diaturbo  me." 

This  Burely  must  have  been  the  last  of 
our  Diarist's  attendances  at  the  n-Arol^ 
bishop's  "ordinary  table,"  as  Pepys  calls  it. 
Indeed,  he  himself  informs  us  that  having 
received  sundry  insults  from  one  Mi.  Hatton, 
within  the  precinctt  of  the  palace,  and  from 
Dr.  Newman,  the  ArehtHshop's  chaplain,  he 
"  broke  for  good  and  all  with  this  party) 
deiptsing  their  impotent  raga,  as  not  worth 

With  the  following  extract*  we  end  his  r^ 
buSs  fhim  the  Jacobite  party : — 

"  Soon  after,  I  met  with  Bishop  Ken,  in 
W.  Kettlobuy's  shop,  and  fell  down  on  ray 
knees  and  aeked  him  blessing.  Afterwards, 
I  heard  he  enquired  who  I  vaa  ;  and,  being 
told,  he  said,  '  I  forgive  the  little  scribbler,'  or 
to  that  nurpose.  I  met,  soon  after,  also  with 
Dr.  Hicks,  and  spoke  friendly  and  respect- 
fully to  him ;  but  he  receivea  me  and  ray 
address  with  that  coldness  that  I  took  my 
leave  of  him,  and  left  him ;  and  I  have  never 
seen  him  since.  He  lost  the  deanery  of 
Worster  by  his  stubbornness,  and  lives  now, 
about  town,  concealed,  and  dares  not  shew 
his  head." 

About  this  time  probably  Bohun  translated 
"The  Present  State  of  Germany  "  from  the 
Latin  of  Puffendorf ;  published  under  a  bor< 
rowed  name,  in  1690.  His  literary  labor*, 
however,  were  soon  brought  to  a  stand- 
still:— 

"  Paper  became  so  deare,  that  all  printing 
stopped,  almost;  and  the  stationem  did  not 
care  to  undertake  any  thing  ;  and  there  was 
no  help  that  way." 

Fresh  troubles  atil!  await  him.  Dale 
Hnll,  in  Suffoa,  to  which  he  now  rotirps,  had 
been  left  him  by  his  grandfather,  Edmund 
Bohun  ; — 


"By  this  t 


!  the  t 


B  grown  so 


that  I  became  very  melancholy,  and  feared  I 
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•btniM  be  ntined  by  it.  One  Robert  0<<-  I 
borne,  my  tenuit  at  Dale  Hall,  wa»  nboiit 
^00  in  my  debt ;  and  besides  apoyletl  my 
estate.  So  I  reioUed  to  part  with  bim  on 
any  terms ;  tbough  I  went  into  it  mvi^clf.  | 
Much  I  labored  to  let  tbat  estate ;  but  I ' 
could  not.  So  vith  K^eat  anguish  of  ctiinil, 
I  went  doivn  to  Ip«wich  in  August ;  and  Icfl 
my  wife  in  London,  to  dispose  of  my  feniily 
and  put  off  my  house.  I  left  tbe  fame  in 
the  tenant's  hands  till  Our  Lady,  1601.  And 
then  I  went  into  it  with  a  sorrovful  hi'^rt : 
because  I  was  forced  to  borrow  money  to 
slock  it,  and  paid  excessive  taxes  besideN.  1 
lived  here  in  great  poverty  and  distrts.s  ; 
being  loth  to  encrease  mv  debt,  and  cc-mtt.' 
able  to  subsist:  allways,  when  1  was  aloiii?, 
calling  upon  God  for  some  relief." 

About  this  time  (1690-1)  he  wrote  ■' Thc 
Charactcr  of  Queen  Elizabeth ; "  v.hit'h. 
however,  he  was  unable  to  get  piintett  liJ! 
he  became  Licenser  of  the  Press  bimseir. 

Another  year  comet;  but  only  to  find  him 
worse  off  than  ever  : — 

"1692.  The  taics  continued  high,  yea. 
encreoiied,  in  the  next  year.  So  that  1  fi'll 
into  such  poverty  that  it  was -a  shame  tii  me. 
but  I  reHolved  to  beare  all  pntiently ;  that  ! 
might  msintain  my  eldest  and  most  beloM?il 
ton  in  Cambridge,  for  whom  I  would  m  il- 
Ungly  hnve  sacnRced  my  life.  This  yc:\r 
proved  also  very  unseasonable ;  and  I  li;id 
the  vexation  to  see  mv  crop  stried  wi^  tlit 
incessant  raines.  So  tnat  1  lived  a  life  truely 
(bll  of  misery,  poverty,  and  disquiet." 

In  August  he  hears  that  the  Licenser's 
place  is  again  vacant* ;  but  he  now  deaj.)airs : 

"  I  had  neither  money  nor  friends  ;  nnd 
so  could  not  pretend  to  it,  now  I  livtd  at 
that  distance.  So  I  committed  mysuji'  in 
God  and  resolved  to  struggle  out  a  poor, 
obscure  life,  as  well  as  I  could." 

Owing,  however,  to  the  friendly  offices  of 
Dr.  Moore,  bishop  of  Norwich,  when  leasl 
expected,  he  obtains  the  appointment,  oiul 
on  the  Tlh  of  September  receives  his  com- 
mission, at  a  stipulated   salary  of  £200  per 

"And  now,"  says  he,  "I  thought  myself 
the  happiest  man  alive.  His  Lot^shipt  aUo 
paid  me,  at  my  enterance,  £25  to  put  me 
mto  cloathes,  which  were  shamefully  mean 
then." 

•  Fni-or  had  incanlionnly  licensed  WnlkirV 
lH»k,  prfiving  that  Bishop  Gauden,  uid  not  Chui'.es 
I.,  was  Iho  nullior  of  lam  Battlikt.  Uencs  the 
necmnity  for  I  ■ 


No  sooner  is  he  appointed  than  the  Wbigi 
begin  to  murmur  at  his  determination  to  put 
a  check  upon  what  he  calls  "the  intolerable 
liberties "  which  they  bad  taken  of  late 
"against  the  monarchy  and  the  Ctturch," 
and  to  spread  reports  that,  spite  of  his  pro- 
fessions, he  is  still  a  Jacobite  at  heart.  8g 
far  from  abetting  their  virulence  against  the 
fallen  party, — 

"  I,  on  the  contrary,"  he  says,  "  would 
suffer  nothing  to  pass  tnat  might  exasperate 
anv  of  the  parties;  and  treated  the  book- 
sellers with  all  the  kindness  and  address  that 
was  possible;  reading,  to  the  hazard  of  my 
health  and  eves,  to  dispatch  their  businesa, 
end  not  disobliging  any  man  in  anything,  as 
for  as  was  possiole." 

At  this  period,  as  we  learn  from  the  pages 
of  MecBulay,  a  "History  of  the  Bloody  Aj- 
siies "  was  about  to  be  published,  and  was  ex- 
pected to  have  as  great  a  run  as  the  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress."  But,  true,  to  his  determi- 
nation, the  new  Censor  refused  his  impriina- 
tur.  The  book,  he  said,  rejiresent'ed  rebels 
and  schismatics  as  heroes  and  martyrs,  and 
he  would  not  sanction  it  for  its  weight  in 
gold.  His  motive,  in  this  instance,  may  have 
been  questionable;  the  act  undoubtedly  wa* 
right  The  flames  of  discord  bad  been  suf- 
ficiently  kindled;    no    additional    fuel   was 

In  the  midst  of  bis  official  labors,  domestic 
sorrows  overtake  him : — 

"Dec.  2.  I  received  an  account  that  my 
beloved  son  [Humphrey]  was  dead  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  then  to  have  taken  his 
degree,  and,  overstudying  bimseir,  fell  into  a 
melancholy  and  distrust  of  himself;  and  in  it, 
concealing  it  from  his  tutor  and  me,  he  jier- 
ished.  This  almost  broke  my  heart,  and  I 
have  not,  nor  perhaps  never  shall,  overgrow 
that  intolerable  grief." 

Despite  his  bitter  anguish,  he  resolvea  to 
vindicate  himself  fh>m  the  charge  of  Jacobit- 
ism,  and  with  that  view  publishes  "Three 
Charges  delivered  at  the  General  Quarter 
Sessions  holden  at  Ipswich  in  the  years  1691, 
1692.  To  which  is  added,  the  Author's  Mn< 
dicalion  fi-om  the  calumnies  and  mistake* 
cast  on  him  on  account  of  his  Geographical 
Dictionary." 

The  Whig  Action,  however,  had  deter- 
mined on  his  downfall;  and  Charles  Blotmt, 
an  avowed  infidel  and  shameless  plagiarist, 
was  the  appropmt«  tool  for  their  ditty  work. 
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Bohun  apparently  was  not  aware  of  the  fact, 
but  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt,  as 
Lord  Macaulay  without  qualification  asserts 
gtkch  to  be  the  case,  that  Blount  was  the 
author  of  a  scurrilous  book,  the  better  por- 
tions of  which  were  pilfered  from  Milton's 
jLreopagiticaf  which  now  surreptitiously  ap- 
peared, intituled,  "  Reasons  humbly  offered 
for  the  liberty  of  Unlicens'd  Printing;  to 
which  is  subjoined  the  just  and  true  Char- 
acter of  Edmund  Bohun,  the  Licenser  of  the 
Press:  London,  1693."  In  this  work,  as 
Mr.  Rix  observes,  "  Bohun's  earlier  writings 
are  somewhat  unfairly  adduced  to  prove  his 
unfitness  for  his  office  of  Licenser ;  passages 
are  extracted  from  books  he  had  sanctioned, 
to  shew  that  he  favored  the  Non-jurors ;  and 
the  anonymous  writer,  though  he  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  making  a  show  of  inconsistency  on 
the  part  of  his  victim,  displays  throughout 
the  common  union  of  feeble  reasoning  and 
scurrilous  abuse." 

This  effusion  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Di- 
ary:— 

"  A  violent  outrageous  Whig  was  now  em- 
ployed to  write  my  *  Character,*  and  get  it 
printed  underhand ;  and  copies  of  it  were  dis- 

Eersed  to  them  they  could  trust;  and  all 
eads,  hands,  and  tpngues  were  imployed  to 
blow  up  this  dangerous  enemy  before  he  was 
well  knowen,  for  fear  he  should  prove  a 
Becond  Koger  to  them." 

Sir  Roger  L'£strange  is  the  "King  stork" 
alluded  to. 

The  malevolence,  however,  of  party  spirit 
was  still  unsatiated.  "  A  base  and  vncked 
Bcheme,"  as  Lord  Macaulay  justly  calls  it, 
was  now  set  on  foot  to  ruin  Bohun.  Aware 
of  the  unfortunate  Censor's  peculiar  notions 
as  to  the  title  of  William  and  Mary  to  the 
English  crown  "  by  Conquest,""  the  libeller 
Blount,  at  the  same  moment  probably  that 
he  was  engaged  in  penning  the  "  Character," 
was  employing  his  misplaced  ingenuity  in 
preparing  a  work  of  a  totally  opposite  na- 
ture ;  alien,  in  all  probability,  from  his  ovm 
political  principles,  if  indeed  he  had  any,  and 
likely  to  be  rendered  noife  the  more  distaste- 
ful to  the  unsuspecting  Licenser  by  a  flatter- 
ing compliment  paid  to  his  political  writings 
in  its  pages.  This  scheme  to  ensnare  him 
met  with  an  ill-deserved  success.  The  trap 
was  ably  baited,  and  the  prey  was  caught. 

On  the  9th  of  JTanuary,  1693|  there  was 
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brought  to  him,  he  says,  an  anonytaous*  book, 
intituled  "King  William  and  Queen  Mary 
Conquerors ;  or,  a  Discourse  endeavoring  to 
prove  that  their  Majesties  have,  on  their  side 
against  the  late  King,  the  principal  reasons 
that  make  Conquest  a  good  title,"  &c.,  &c. 
Without  hesitation  he  licensed  it : — 

"  I  read  it  over,"  he  says,  "  that  day  and 
the  next,  with  incredible  satisfaction ;  findinff 
it  well  written,  close  argument,  modest,  ^3 
full  of  reason ;  and  which  I  believed  could 
not  faile  to  satisfie  great  numbers  of  the 
non-swearers,  for  whose  sake  only  it  was 
written.  I  knew  several  of  them  had  been 
won  over  to  take  the  oaths  and  submit,  upon 
that  hypothesis,  and  others  had  wished  mat 
it  had  been  more  at  large  explained ;  and  I 
was  glad  that  I  had  got  so  good  a  book, 
that  might  perhaps  have  done  them  more 
^ood  now  than  it  would  at  first ;  for  poverty 
had  effectually  made  many  of  them  weary 
of  their   prejudices,   and   they  seemed   to 

vrish    for  a  deliverance But  how 

much  is  poor  fraile  mankind  mistaken !  When 
God  fives  up  a  man  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  all  things  then  tend  to  his  ruine. 
This  book  being  published  about  the  1511i 
or  16th,  the  title  alone  offended  almost  every- 
body." 

Of  course  it  did.  To  employ  the  language 
of  Macaulay,  "  The  plea  which  thus  satisfied 
the  weak  and  narrow  mind  of  Bohun  was  a 
mere  fiction ;  and  had  it  been  a  truth,  would 
have  been  a  truth  not  to  be  uttered  by  Eng- 
lishmen without  agonies  of  shame  and  mor- 
tification. The  Whigs  loathed  the  Conqueti 
doctrine  as  servile ;  the  Jacobites  loathed  it 
as  revolutionary."  The  Prince  of  Orange 
too,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  been  paiv 
ticularly  careful  to  abjure  the  design  of  eon- 
quering  the  country.  To  make  bad  woraey 
owing  probably  to  the  machinatioDi  ct  hiM 
mdefatigable  enemies,  the  authorship  of  the 
pamphlet  was  at  once  attributed  to  no  othtr 
than  Bohim  himself. 

His  immediate  downfall  was  the  resi^ 
The  first  notice  he  had  of  the  coming  storm 
was  his  being  informed,  when  attending  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  19th  of  January,  that  he  had  given  hit 
imprimaiur  to  *<a  rascally  book."  On  the 
following  day  be  was  ^  voted  into  custody" 
by  the  Commons,  and  at  once  arrested  by 

*  He  afterwardt  leaned  that  Blount  was  tiie 
anther,  bat  does  not  teem  to  have  lospectet*  thai 
he  also  wrote  the  **  Character." 
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the  Se^eant-nt-arina.  Deserted  to  alt  ap- 
pearance by  his  superior,  Lord  Nottioghani, 
he  ira«  aummoncd  next  morning  before  the 
House ;  where,  he  sayi,  he  had  "  some  smJleB, 
bat  more  frowncs,  that  day,  from  the  mem- 
ben."  After  being  conGiied  for  a  time  "in 
■  Tery  small  room,  and  not  suffered  to  stir 
out,  though  with  his  keeper,"  and  with  no 
ftfend  at  hand  "to  give  him  any  comfort  or 
MdVice,"  he  nas  at  last  celled  in  before  the 
House't  and  nflcr  making,  as  he  says,  "my 
tbree  boves  as  low  aa  I  could,"  was  submit- 
ted to  a  aevere  eiamination  by  Sir  John 
^«TDr,  the  Speaker,  in  the  usual  vitupera- 
tite,  snarling  style  of  an  apt  pupil  of  Jeffreys, 
u  he  was. 

As  to  Bohun  himself,  be  seema  to  have 
vhoUy  lost  bis  self-possesaioii  on  this  occa- 
moa ;  be  called  the  Speaker  Mjl  Lord, 
tiadicted  himself  more  than  ooce,  and  j^ 
every  token  of  being  fiightCDed  out  of  his 
irits.  Howerer,  upon  being  directed  to  with- 
draw, be  had  evidently  not  prepared  himself 
tat  the  worst.  Ue  merely  expected,  he  says, 
to  be  sent  for  in  again,  in  order  to  be  repri- 
manded or  further  examined;  which  done, 
he  "meant  to  beg  the  pardon  of  the  House." 
He  was  not  so  deep  in  the  aecret,  however, 
at,  probably,  the  majority  of  the  members  ; 
and  great  must  have  been  his  auipriae  when, 
to  use  his  oivn  words, — 

"  About  Bti  hour  after.  Sir  J.  Barker  came 
to  me  and  said  they  had  ordered  the  book  to 
be  burnt  bv  the  hands  of  the  hangman,  and 
nie  to  be  dismissed  of  my  imnloymenl ;  but  I 
waa  atill  to  conlinuc  in  custody  besides.  The 
net,  before  me,  had  been  rcprcmanded  and 
dkeharged ;  bubmy  ruine  was  the  thing  they 
MHtghL  [As  to  my  dismissal],  the  vote  ran 
;hna: — 

"'Beaolved,  that  the  members  of  this 
Bmm  who  arc  of  bin  Majesty's  most  bonour- 
dUe  Privy  Council,  do  humbly  move  his  Ma- 
jtKtf  that  Edmund  Bohun,  the  Licenser  of 
the  Press,  be  removed  from  his  employ- 
mnV" 

On  leaving  the  Ilouiie,  stQ!  in  custody,  be 
■ent  for  his  patron,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich ; 
but  to  little  purpose,  so  far  as  comfort  oreon- 
aeilation  was  concerned ; — 

"  Ue  seemed  angry  at  what  I  had  aoid  and 
done,  laiini:  I  acted  ven^'imftrudently ;  to 
^lich  1  replied  I  had  no  direction,  and  must 
act  OS  I  could ;  and  I  had  no  more  prudence 
than  I  had ;  which  be  said  was  true. 

In  accordance  villi  his  pftitioB,  though 
ths  prayer  thereof  was  violently  opposed  by 
■ome,  he  was  at  loit  releucd : — 


"Jan.  26.  Edmund  Bobun,  Esq.,  wasi 
according  to  the  order,  brought  to  the  bar; 
where  he,  upon  his  knees,  received  a  repri- 
mand from  Mr.  Speaker,  and  was  ordered  to 
be  discharged  out  of  the  cuatodv  of  the  Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms; paying  bis  fees. 

"  I  can  give  no  account,"  he  further  says, 
"  what  this  reprimand  was,  not  bavcing  heard 
it  by  reason  of  my  distance  and  deaftiess. 
The  whole  cbar)fe  was  £19  12b.  M.,  besides 
the  loss  of  my  Ume  and  my  iroployment." 

On  Tuesday  previous  to  his  discharge,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  hod  duly  ac- 
quainted the  House  that  hif  Majesty  had 
given  orders  that  Edmund  Bohun  should  be 
removed  from  his  employment.  Lord  Ma- 
caulay  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  latter 
port  of  the  Diary  is  written  with  a  mental 
and  that  Bohun   has  kept  back 

of  the  particulars  relative  tO'hia  down- 

1  falL  We  see  no  grounds  whatever  for  anch 
a  supposition,  and  fully  believe  that  !a  the 
following  passage  he  speaks  the  truth : — 

"Thus,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eje,"  he 
says,  "  I  found  myself  throwen,  I  know  not 
why,  from  my  imploymeoti  only  for  doing 
my  duty,  or  at  worst  for  not  knowing  there 
was  then  a  hot  debate  in  the  Houaeapon  the 
notion  of  Conquest ;  which  had  never  ap- 
peared in  their  public  votes,  and  waa  takea 
up,  unknowcn  to  roe,  out  of  pure  jnque  againat 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  wuh  dasigne  to  re- 
venae  a  supposed  injury  done,  aa  waa  pre- 
tended, by  him  to  one  of  the  membeni 
wtiich  vet  he  deoyes.  I  waa  also  amaced 
what  the  hult  was  in  the  book;  and,  till 
afterwards,  I  could  not  guees.  The  wotd 
conquerort,  at  last,  I  found  was  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  whole  kingdom  of  England  and 
of  all  in  it  t  contrary  to  the  title  and  ths 
whole  scope  of  the  book." 

According  to  hi*  notion.  King  Jamee  ma 
the  only  person  to  be  locked  upon  as  coi^ 
qaered. 

gtill  re«>lved  to  (ace  his  eDemiee,  on  the 
6th  of  February  following  Bohun  duly  took 
the  Test  oaths,  to  qualify  as  justice  at  the 
peace  for  Aliddleeex,  Surrey,  and  Westnult 
ster ;  with  the  licw  of  "  putting  an  end,"  he 
■ays,  "  to  the  slander  that  I  had  never  taken 
the  oaths  to  this  government.'* 

On  the  14th  of  the  same  month  we  find 
him  wailing  upon  Lord  Nottingham,  for  the 
twofold  purpose  of  surrendering  his  commit 
(ion,  and  of  calling  bis  Lordship's  attention 
to  money  matters ;  but  with  the  following 
unsBltsfacttvy  result ; — 

"1  shewed  him  I  ttKotSBljZ 


■w. 
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had  received,  and  jliat  I  wnn  money  out  of 
pume,  beside*  mv  labor  for  iive  montbfi.  He 
■aid  he  irould  late  care  to  reimburse  me.  So 
I  proposed  aometbinft  for  the  future )  whicli 
he  aoid  b*  would  consider  of.  Calera  Jiihli 
tnemoria.  In  May  fbUowiDg,  I  vaited  upon 
my  master  for  t!ie  money  promised  rao  a* 
above,  but  I  got  not  one  fnrthing  of  it." 

Still  another  call  upon  the  money-less  or 
money-loving  peer :  the  "  Dimol"  o!  Svilt 
and  his  brother  wits  in  after-doys: — 

<  May  25,  1693.  After  a  small  star  in  the 
country,  I  returned  to  London,  where  I 
waited  upon  my  master,  the  Earl  of  Notting- 
ban,  and  tendered  him  an  account  of  the 
money  received  and  expended ;  expecting  to 
liave  "had  about  £50,  tlien  due  to  me,  paid 
me.  But  J  got  nothing  but  my  master's  dis- 
jileasiue ;  so  that  1  was  afterwards  affronted 
ID  the  office  by  the  waiters." 

When  'too  late  to  gain  any  benefit  by 
proving  the  contrary,  he  is  informed  that, 
[oevious  to  his  downfall,  hii  enemies  had 
niMd  dM  fttUowing  reports  to  his  disparage- 

id  they  had  raised  a  report  that 
a  lub-pri.'acherj  (2.)  an  enemy 
,™i„.  \  the  Church;  (3.)  L' 

ie,  or  a  hackney  writer 

Kbeggnr,  and  a  man  of  no  re- 
)e  were  whispered  so  secretly 
bat  1  heard  nothing  of  them 

,^_rn  1^1  as  was  to  be  cKpeeted 
uuui  w*  Mntier  mercies  of  the  now  ioau- 
nnt  WUgi,  Bobun  wu  finally  removed  from 
tbe  ConutiMioB  of  the  peace  for  Suffolk. 

Our  abitag  ntnet  not  inaptly  affords  the 
kej  to  tlw  NOice  of  most  of  Boliun's  misfor- 
tunes. In  preference  to  casting  his  lot  with 
■  party,  he  chose,  with  almost  a*  much  wrong- 
heededneM,  perhaps,  as  honesty,  to  tliink 
fer  himself,  and  to  attempt  to  reoondle  polit- 
ical opinuna  that  vera  tbe  very  antipodes  of 
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pacli  other.  Isolated  alike  from  all  parties, 
"  he  formed,"  b-h  Macaulay  says,  "  a  class 
apart ;  for  he  was  at  once  a  zealous  FilmeriU 
and  a  zealous  Williamite-"  Placed  between 
the  two,  he  followed  the  usual  laws  of  gravi- 
tation, political  as  well  as  material,  aiidcame 
to  the  ground : — 

"I  was  turned  out  before,  in  James  IL'b 
time,  for  my  ovcr-zealoua  defence  of  the 
Church  against  the  Popish  parly;  and  now, 
by  the  re|mblican  party,  for  my  adhering  to 
a  totlering  throne. 

Wilh  the  spring  of  16D7,  at  which  period 
he  was  hving  in  seclusioa  at  Ipswich,  the 
Diary  abruptly  ends. 

Il  ii  only  proper  to  add,  in  conclusion,  a 
word  or  two  in  commendation  of  the  form  in 
which  Mr.  Kix  has  placed  this  work  before 
the  privileged  few  who  arc  intended  to  be  ita 
readers.  In  everything  that  bears  reference 
to  the  Aulobiographer's  branch  of  the  llohun 
family,  the  scrupulous  care  of  the  Editor 
seems  to  have  exhausted  the  field  of  re- 
search ;  and  it  would  be  hardly  too  much  to 
say  tlial,  to  the  bistoriiin,  the  value  of  the 
work  ia  more  than  doubled  by  the  elaborate 
notes  with  which  the  text  is  elucidated 
throughout.  Tlio  numerous  illustrali<ins,  too 
pictorial  and  heraldic,  are  graceful  specimens 
of  art,  and  the  lieauty  of  the  typography 
does  great  credit  to  the  youthful  press  of 
Beccles ;  indeed,  we  very  much  doubt — and 
no  alight  compliment  is  implied  by  the  doubt 
— if  the  better  known  prCoS  of  ita  next-door 
neighbor,  Bungay,  could  turn  out  a  hand- 

" Medio  do  fonle  leporum 

Sur^t  amari  a  liquid  " — 
^Thy  does  Mr.  lUx  indulge  in  such  typo- 
graphical Quakerism  as  "  iundaj,"  "  tuat- 
day,"     *■  ehiistiau,"     "english,"     Mntoh," 
"  latin,"  "  aaqmie,"  and  the  like  t 


71a  Saitgjf  Hiaaalta—Wir  Sa*^  itn  Hlaiaa- 

Ihe].    Bj  U.  W.  LoDgfellow.    Translated  by 

Ferdinand  Frciligrath.     "Stut^ait,  Cotca; 

Loadoa,  Williams  ft  Norgate.) 

Tbb  edebrated  poem   of  Prof.  Longfbllow 

im  awakened  in  Uorr  FreiligrMh  a  remem- 

bmtce  of  his  own  early  days,  when  lio  aston- 

tabed  the  (icrmana  with  congH  uf  ib«  denert  anJ 

dw  Kmnt,  and  seemed  Iho  destiiicil  poet  of  uo- 

dvlliied  life.    An  old  legend  of  Indian  Amcrii-a 

woald  have  been  moit  atmptablo  to  liim  then, 

and  he  evidcutlj  finds  it  acceptable  now;  fat, 


after  favoring  the  "  Morgenblatt "  with  afsw 
cimecs,  h  "  -  ■   -   ■ 

(what  Teuton  ever  deviafeil  in  this  rcspci-t  )T, 
anil  it  wilt  prove  for  leas  puzzling  (o  tbe  Oer- 
launa  Ihan  it  did  to  the  Amerieaua  and  ibcEn^ 
liiih.  Here  wo  wt'ra  tracing  it  to  the  Finiiii,  »aA 
showing  that  iho  Kiilcvala  was  as  familiur  to  as 
OS  the  liiail,  when  tho  Gormana  had  been  em 
playing  it  for  years  as  a  form  very  coavaniant 
in  uarratito  poetry. — Alhtnaum. 
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noemanbt'b  tbar  of  sbvolutioit. 


From  The  ?p«(itcpr. 

KORJIASBT'S  TEAR  OP  HEVOLU- 
TIOX.* 

AltH'JCGH  readable,  various,  and  interesU 
iDg, — letting  the  reader  often  behind  the 
■eer.^,  and  exhibiting  many  of  the  actors  in 
the  p'eat  Parisian  drama  of  1848  in  their 
freridav  clothes  and  personal  character, — 
the  Ytar  of  Berolutioji  will  scarcely  support 
eipectitions  derived  from  the  position  and 
opporlunitjes  of  ihe  author.  Part  of  this 
di»api>ointment  was  incTitahle.  The  more 
t«cret,  and  no  doubt  the  most  curious  partic- 
ulars that  came  under  the  notice  of  Lord 
Normanby,  are  suppressed  for  the  present, 
for  reasons  which  will  readily  suggest  them- 
•eUes.  The  two  greatest  events  embracing 
aeti'in,  the  revolution  of  February  and  the 
dril  war  in  June,  have  been  much  more  fijlly 
described  by  the  correapondenls  of  the  daily 
press,  from  actual  observation  in  great  part ; 
•nd  though  Lord  Normanby's  anecdotes  may 
probably  be  better  authenticated,  his  stories 
■re  not  so  numerous.  The  main  defect  is,  that 
the  book  is  too  long  for  the  actual  informa- 
tion it  fumishes ;  and  this  seems  to  arise 
Erom  the  form.  It  was  the  author's  habit  to 
vrite  in  a  journal  something  like  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  more  popular  information  he 
transmitted  to  London  in  his  ofGcial  corres- 
pondcnce.  Of  this,  and  some  private  entries, 
vith  assistance  from  hia  actual  despatches — 
til  conveying  the  impressions  of  the  moment, 
and  not  the  subsequent  views  of  the  author, 
(which  are  occasionally  given  in  notes,)  the 
lu^er  portion  of  the  work  consists.  As 
nearly  the  whole  is  in  the  style  of  a  despatch, 
and  might  often  have  been  copied  from  one 
into  the  diarj',  the  narrative  generally  heart 
too  much  ths  character'  of  state  paper  writ- 
ing ;  clear  and  easy  from  the  art  of  the  bq- 
thor,  but  still  rotund,  with  the  eopia  verborum 
and  often  the  uniformity  of  style  which  may 
be  proper  to  public  documents,  but  is  a  fault 
in  a  narrative  that  should  vary  with  the 
cbanj^es  of  the  theme.  The  introductory 
portion,  tradng  the  blunders,  unpopularity, 
and  di.4tru.st  of  the  King  and  Guizot,  from 
the  fSte  of  "  the  Glorious  Days  of  July  "  in 
1H7  to  the  opening  of  the  drama  in  Febru- 
ary 1S48,  is  in  jynnt  of  compoutiDn  the 
most  intxresting  section  of  the  book,  because 

*  A  Tear  of  Serolulion.  From  a  Journal  hpl 
fa  Parti  in  IMS,    Bj  tlis  Msrqnti  o(  Nonnanby, 

K-U.    In  twovolome*.    Pnblislwd  by  ' 

UdCo. 


it  is  the  most  condensed.  However,  the  re- 
marks of  a  close  observer  as  to  the  evident 
approach  of  some  serious  change,  if  not  con- 
vulsion, may  have  greater  freahneA  than  the 
revolution  of  184S,  about  which  so  much  haa 

A  great  merit  of  the  book  is  its  eiposilion 
of  character,  or  rather  the  way  in  which  it 
furnishes  the  facts  and  traits  by  which  the 
reader  may  draw  the  "characters" for  him- 
self. Louis  Philippe,  Gutzot,  Lamertine,  and 
Cavaignac,  are  more  especially  treated  in 
this  way ;  but  many  traits  are  preserved  of 
other  and  scarcely  less  eminent  men  of  all 
parties,  from  the  old  Legitimist  to  the  ex- 
treme Red  Republican. 

In  lately  noticing  the  Parisian  parti  of 
Raikes'  Journal,  we  remarked  what  a  bad 
appearance  the  King  made :  he  looks  worse 
in  the  pages  of  Lord  Normanby.  The  storiea 
are  not  of  so  paltry  a  kind,  for  they  refer  to 
his  kingly  rather  than  hia  priTata capacity: 
but,  hating  avarice,  they  a 
the  same  stamp,  iodicative  of  idj 
ness,  paltriness,  trickery,  a 
distrust  he  had  contrived  t 
during  the  worst  appre' 
revolution,  no  one  looked  IQ 
eniment  with  regret  i 
hope.  Here  the  ICiiig  is,  j  _ 
ster  in  a  small  way,  on  the  vtty  HA  of  tbe 
revolution. 

"  I  went  that  night  to  the  Tuilerin,  with- 
out learning  tbe  decision  of  the  Opposition 
Deputiei.  As  his  Majesty  had  often  volun~ 
teered  to  speak  to  me  upon  hia  own  affairs,  I 
thought  it  possible  he  might  do  so  then,  and 
I  was  prqnred,  if  the  occasion  was  thus 
,  offered,  nttmbly  to  represent  ta  Ui  li^attj 
the  danger,  in  the  eiisting  stata  of  the  nublb 
mind,  01  imneceaaarily  provoking  a  eouUon 
in  the  atreeta ;  but  I  was  told  on  the  KUin, 
by  one  of  the  Oenerala  vborn  I  mat,  ^at  tba 
Opposition  had  given  m  tbe  banquet,  and 
found  the  whole  ConCin  nentanjrfd*- 
light,  as  if  they  had  gained  a  fpmt  vietorr. 
The£in^  spoke  to  me  far  some  time  with 
rreat  ammation,  but  nem  once  alluded  to 
the  passing  erenta.  He 'adverted  to  our 
propoaed  diplomatic  iateroonrse  with  Rome) 
to  the  difScolty  of  recdving  »  pifMt  at  8t 
Jamee'  in  (hll  caiionteab  |  told  a  itorr  of  Otjt 
Archbishop  of  Naibonae,  who,  in  the  diM 
of  his  emigration,  had  got  over  the  dilDeulf 
by  going  to  George  the  Third  in  court-dreM 
with  a  sword. 

"  I  only  allude  to  these  trinal  subjects  of 
oonT«natioa  beeauw  I  finmd  afterwardi  that 
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the  King  had  been  studying  effect  to  the  last, 
and  that  he  had  said  to  those  to  whom  he 
spoke  immediately  afterwards,  *  I  am  very 
well  satisfied  with  Lord  Normanby  to-night  *; 
as  if  he  had  been  speaking  to  me  of  the  nass- 
iog  concerns  of  the  moment,  and  I  haa  ap- 
proved the  course  of  his  Government" 

Even  when  every  thing  was  rocking  round 
him  and  the  revolution  not  only  begun  but 
marching  rapidly  to  its  completion,  he  could 
not  suspend  his  family  greediness.  The  au- 
thority is  apparently  of  the  very  highest,  for 
Count  Mol^  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Ambassador. 

"When  the  King  sent  for  Count  M0I6 
from  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  he  (Count  M0I6) 
•had  not  heard  of  the  resignation  of  Guizot, 
and  had  no  precise  information  of  the  pur- 
pose for  whicn  he  was  summoned.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  King  commenced  by  ask- 
mg  him  if  he  had  heard  what  had  happened  ? 
Upon  his  reply  in  the  negative,  the  Kin^  said 
^<The  National  Guard  has  declared  itself. 
The  Tuileries  would  have  been  stormed  be- 
fore many  hours  were  over :  it  was  necessary, 
at  any  pnce,  to  avoid  another  10th  of  August. 
I  know  it  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  ask  you 
to  take  office  at  sucn  a  time,  but  I  rely  upon 
your  devotion.  1  suppose  you  have  your 
Cabinet  ready  P '  Count  Mol<§  saw  this  was 
a  confirmation  of  the  report  that  M.  Guizot 
had  insinuated  that  he  had  been  intriguing 
to  supplant  him :  and  he  replied  to  the  King, 
that  he  had  taken  no  steps  of  that  nature, 
that  he  had  remained  a  passive  spectator  in 
his  own  retired  comer,  of  what  was  passing 
around  him ;  but  that  as  long  ago  as  last 
August,  when  speaking  with  M.  Dufaure  as 
to  the  ruinous  system  which  they  thought 
liad  been  pursued  by  his  Majesty's  advisers, 
they  understood  each  other  sufficiently  for 
him  to  feel  almost  sure  he  might  rely  upon 
his  assistance  and  that  of  his  friends,  but  that 
the  King  must  excuse  his  giving  him  any 
positive  answer  till  he  had  had  an  opportun- 
ity of  consulting  with  these  gentlemen  and 
lome  of  his  other  friends.  The  King  said — 
'  This  is  not  a  moment  to  make  conditions, 
but  there  is  one  thing  I  must  except  from  a 

Serai  carte  blanche ;  I  must  not  have  Mar- 
l  Bugeaud  at  the  head  of  the  army.  The 
ftrmy  must  be  reserved,  as  hitherto,  for  my 
lona,  and  Marshal  Bugeaud  would  never 
allow  that'  Count  Mol^  replied,  that  it  was 
his  undoubted  intention  to  have  proposed 
Marshal  Bugeaud  for  that  department ;  that 
he  did  not  know  what  the  Marshal's  wishes 
might  be,  but  that  he  co^d  not  accept  the 
commission  with  such  a  restriction.  The 
King  then  said,  *  Let  me  see  you  again  as 
MMn  as  you  have  made  up  your  miud/  " 


Never  perhaps  was  a  throne  abandoned  so 
readily  and  with  so  little  dignity;  and  the 
King  maintained  his  consistency  to  the  last 
Even  in  finally  quitting  the  shore  of  his  coun- 
try and  what  was  once  his  kingdom,  he  must 
still  and  riskfully  enact  the  player. 

"  This  project  of  making  the  descent  upon 
Houen  was  in  the  end  successful.  The  £ang 
and  Queen  arrived  at  Kouen,  embarked  on 
board  the  river-boat ;  they  then  redescended 
in  it  to  Havre,  but  had  to  make  a  short  step 
from  one  ouay  to  the  other  to  get  on  boara 
the  English  steamer.  And  here  it  was  that 
the  King  was  very  near  betrajine  himself  bv 
overacting  the  part  of  an  Englisn  bourgeois 
anxious  to  return  home.  It  was  evidently 
the  utmost  importance  that,  in  a  place  where 
he  was  so  likely  to  be  personally  known  he 
should  keep  himself  quiet  and  endeavor  to 
escape  observation.  Instead  of  which,  I  hear 
he  was  bustling  about,  exclaiming  loudly, 
*  Where  is  Mrs.  Smith  ?  Where  is  my  old 
woman  ?  Come  here,  my  dear  ?  "  He  was, 
in  point  of  fact,  recognized  by  a  fishwife  on 
the  quay,  who  screamed  out,  *  Tis  the  King, 
who  is  makidg  his  escape ! '  But  it  was  too 
late  to  stop  him  ;  he  was  already  under  the 
protection  of  the  English  flag :  the  ladder 
was  at  once  loosened  from  the  quay,  and  the 
vessel,  vnth  all  her  steam  well  up,  pursued 
her  course  at  full  speed." 

The  various  descriptions  of  public  assem- 
blies, debates  in  the  Legislative  bodies,  and 
similar  occurrences,  have  been  forstalled  by 
newspaper-reporters.  The  Ambassador's  pic- 
tures are  more  vivid  and  lifelike,  because  they 
are  more  dramatic  and  individual,  and  less 
mechanically  told.  There  are  several  pictures 
of  Guizot  under  his  waning  power  in  the 
Assembly,  from  which  we  take  one. 

**  Obviously  did  M.  Guizot  flinch  under  this 
verbal  castigation,  so  powerfully  applied  [by 
Odilon  Barrot] ;  and  the  assumed  indifference 
with  which  he  had  at  first  attempted  to  face 
his  novel  position  completely  failed  when  M. 
de  I'Herbette  brought  more  precisely  and 
distinctly  forward  his  direct  personal  inter- 
vention in  the  bargain  of  quoting  a  letter 
in  which  Mr.  X.  explained  to  his  friend  that 
he  must  wait  till  he  could  again  see  M.  Guusoty 
as  it  was  a  subject  on  which  the  Minister  liked 
better  to  speak  than  to  write.  His  irritation 
then  became  so  obvious,  that  M.  de  I'Her- 
bette, finding  his  attention  distracted  by  pan- 
tomimic interruptions,  said,  *  Je  ne  sais  pas  ii 
Ton  se  contentera  de  r^pondre  k  cette  citation 
par  Qes  haussements  dN^paules,  par  des  con- 
tortions de  visage,  par  des  rires  sardoniqnes 
oui  au  surplus  ne  neuvent  me  d^oontenanoeri^ 
rtl  Ttt  le  Tttrtufe  de  k  Religion  rar  un  mitie 
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th^itre  avant  de  voir  sur  le  tlai^ktre  politique 
le  Tartufe  de  Prohite.' " 

Lord  Normanby  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
great  invasion  of  the  Assembly  by  the  mob 
in  Mav,  which  heralded  the  insurrection  of 
June,  when  even  Ledru-Rollin  failed  of  mak- 
ing any  impression.  It  is  a  strange  scene, 
and  a  strange  people  where  such  proceedings 
could  be  permitted  or  even  thought  of. 

'<  Ledru-RoUin  now  mounted  the  tribune, 
and  at  last  obtained  silence.  For  a  few 
minutes  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  his  influence  and  turn- 
ing the  incident  to  his  own  personal  advan- 
tage. He  expressed  the  same  feelings  with 
regard  to  Poland  as  theirs,  but  added,  how 
could  any  deliberative  assembly  take  it  into 
consideration  unless  they  were  allowed  free- 
dom of  discussion.  The  moment  Ledru- 
Rollin  uttered  these  words,  a  man  in  the 
crowd  shouted  forth,  *  And  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary— what  was  that  which  made  you  what 
vou  are  ? '  and  in  the  height  of  the  storm  he 
had  thus  raised,  Ledru-lS:>llin,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  descended  from  the  tribune.  Just 
then,  a  working-man,  sitting  astride  on  the 
partition  on  one  side  of  our  tribune,  called 
out  to  a  comrade,  likewise  mounted  on  the 
opposite  partition,  saying  that  he  had  assisted 
in  the  construction  of  the  new  building ;  that 
he  was  sure  it  never  was  intended  to  sustain 
such  an  immense  extra  weight  as  crowded 
all  round  it ;  and  he  thought  they  had  better 
come  down  and  leave  it  to  others,  *  qui  ont 
Taf^re  k  arranger.'  This  naturally  alaxmed 
the  ladies  sitting  in  the  front  seat;  who 
aaked,  with  some  anxiety,  whether  they  could 
not  now  make  their  escape?  The  yoiAig 
leader  who  had  before  been  so  useful  m  his 
interposition  offered  to  go  before,  if  we  liked, 
and  make  a  way  and  escort  us  through  the 
mob.  We  therefore  started,  our  protector 
leading  the  way,  there  being  besides  my 
friend  Sir  Henry  Ellis  and  the  ladies  men- 
tioned above.  I  in  vain  endeavored  to  per- 
suade Madame  de  Montalembert  and  her 
friend  to  accompany  us :  she  {cratefully  but 
firmly  declined  to  leave  the  building  till  all 
was  over.  It  had  been  an  interesting  episode 
in  this  strange  scene  to  watch  the  expressive 
countenance  of  that  distinguished  laoy,  wan- 
dering from  the  threatenmg  gestures  of  the 
vild  men  who  by  turns  thronged  the  tr3)une 
to  the  quiet  corner  where  her  husband  sat  un- 
moved; knowing  as  I  did,  that  if  these  des- 
peradoee  acquired  even  a  temporary  triumph 
which  gave  them  occasion  to  select  their  vic- 
tims, M.  de  Montalembert,  both  from « the 
powerful  daring  of  his  fearless  character  and 
Qom  the  widetpxead  distinction  with  which  his 
tffkmtM  bad  ia?astod  his  i&ame»  was  liUly  to 


be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  their  sanguinary 
vengeance.  I  must  say  that  every  facility 
was  civilly  given  for  our  passage  through  this 
dense  crowd,  though  the  lobbies  were  incon- 
veniently narrow.  In  passing  through  the 
organised  mob  in  the  Southern  court  of  the 
Assembly,  I  heard  orders  given  for  the  occu- 
pation of  the  house  by  the  main  body  of 
Barb^s'  band,  with  the  intimation  that  too 
much  time  had  already  been  lost,  that  they 
must  finish  at  once.  This  occupation  was 
immediately  effected  without  opposition  ;  the 
President  pulled  out  of  his  chair,  the  Assem- 
bly declared  to  be  dissolved,  and  a  Provisional 
Government  proclaimed." 

There  are  many  anecdotes  or  observations 
indicative  of  the  strange  things  and  strange 
persons  of  that  memorable  year.  One  of  the 
earliest  and  most  curious  was  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  a  sovereign  before  the  Republic  was 
well  established.    The  date  is  February  29. 

'*  The  daily  supplies  of  a  large  capital,  like 
London  or  Paris,  are  generally  so  beautifbUy 
and  wonderfully  balanced,  that  each  day 
leaves  but  a  small  surplus  beyond  the  regular 
consumption.  The  barricades  had  completely 
impedea  the  free  circulation  towards  the  out- 
skirts ;  and  the  frightful  reports  of  the  state 
of  anarchy  in  the  town  deterred  all  those  who 
usually  supplied  the  dty  with  provisions  from 
attempting  to  reach  its  centre.  My  own 
cook  made  a  most  doleful  report  of  his  pros* 
pects  for  the  morrow,  as  he  annoonoed  the 
larder  to  be  completely  empQr.  We  were 
^o  told  there  was  no  flour  in  the  town,  ana 
that  the  bakers  had  ceased  to  distribute 
bread.  Lamartine's  timely  exertions,  thete- 
fore,  in  causing  the  barricades  to  beremofod, 
saved  us  from  dangers  quite  as  serious,  though 
of  a  less  ostensible  description  than  massacre. 

"  There  is  nothing  that  has  surprised  me 
more  in  the  wonderfVd  changes  of  the  last 
few  days  than  the  utter  destruction  of  all 
conventional  value  attached  to  articles  of 
luxury  or  display.  Pictures,  statues,  plati^ 
jewels,  shawls,  furs,  laces,  all  one  is  aocui* 
tomed  to  consider  propertjr,  become  as  us^ 
less  lumber.  Ladies  anxious  to  realiae  a 
small  sum,  in  order  to  seek  safety  in  ilight» 
have  in  vain  endeavored  to  raise  a  ^ittiaiea 
upon  the  most  costly  f  ewels.  What  ngpiiiai 
it  that  they  were  *  nch  and  rare,'  when  no 
one  would  or  could  buy  them  P 

<*  The  scarcity  of  money  at  once  became  so 
great  that  a  sovereign  passed  fbr  three  or 
lour  and  thirty  francs?* 

The  foUo^g  is  not  a  bad  '^mof;  hrfog- 
ing  equality  to  a  practical  test. 

*'  In  the  monunff,  before  I  went  donn  t» 
the  AntmUy,  walkm^  to  tilt  Aftim  aiMi- 


f^res  along  the  BouIeTards,  I  found  myself 
ehind  three  blouses  evidently  belonging  to 
the  Ateliers  Nationaux  on  their  way  to  the 
atttroupement  at  the  Bastille,  to  which  they 
had  been  summoned.  One  of  them  was  say- 
ing to  the  other  two,  *  lis  se  donnent  vingt- 
cinq  francs  par  jour.  lis  nous  donnent  trente 
aous,  et  ils  appellent  ^aegalitd,* — alluding 
probably  to  the  salary  fixed  for  the  Repr6- 
sentants  du  Peuple,  and  the  wages  given  at 
the  AteUers  Nationaux  to  the  people  them- 
selves." 

Although  the  plan  of  the  work  necessarily 
deprives  it  of  the  form  of  unity,  yet  there  is 
much  of  the  spirit  of  un'ty  in  its  pages.  The 
reaoer  who  goes  through  the  whole  will  have 
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friendship  ;  when  it  was  understood  that  the 
great  orator  had  determined  not  to  separate 
from  Ledru-Rollin,  the  Ambassador  remon* 
strated.  ''I  told  him  he  would  thereby 
entirely  lose  the  position  he  held  as  the 
champion  of  order ;  he  agreed  with  me  that 
such  would  be  the  immediate  effect,  but  said 
that  he  should  recover  every  thing  again  ia 
three  weeks.'*  Something  of  what  it  may 
be  harsh  to  term  jealousy,  though  jealousy  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  meaning,  might 
precipitate  the  setting  up  of  the  Hepublio. 
Louis  Philippe  and  Guizot  were  so  distrusted, 
thje  King  was  so  obviously  iinequal  to  the 
occasion,  that  to  save  him  was  beyond  hu- 


a  distinct  idea  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  man  power.    It  might  be  the  same  as  re- 

the  revolution  till  Louis  Napoleon's  election  garded  the  Regency  of  the  Duchess  of  Or- 

as  President,  as  well  as  of  the  causes  of  its  leans,  the  dynasty  had  become    so  odious 

origin  and  its  failure.    This,  shortly  expressed  through  the  King.    If  the  chance  depended 

was    selfishness,    Louis    Philippe,    Guizot,  upon  Eamartine,  it  was  lost  by  the  appear- 

Lamartine  the  representative  of  the  Tricolor,  ance  of  a  rival  in  the  tribune.    This  is  from 

Ledru-RoUin  of  the  Red  flag,  and  nearly  all  the  account  of  the  struggle  in  the  Assembly. 

the  lesser  ministers  or  agents  of  the  Provi-  ,.  ^       r  i    j*     -i!  j        j    •  *       *• 

,^                ^                  ^      •         1.  "Graceful,  dignified,   and  mteresting  as 

sional  Government,  nay  even  Cavaignac  him-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^t  ^y^^  deportment  o?  the 

self,  sacrificed  their  cause  and  their  own  objects  Duchess  of  Orleans,  she  did  nothing,  because 

by  pursuuig  with  a  too  glaring  eagerness,  and  no  one  suggested  to  her  what  to  do ;  and  sjie 

too  obvious  a  disregard  of  right,  their  own  wanted  one  quality,  which  alone  at  such  a 

purposes.    Of  course  this  selfishnese  varied  crisis  would  have  appealed  successfully  to  the 

in  degree  and  in  deHcacy  of  appearance.    It  naUonal  sympathies-she  was  not  a  French- 

—  r*^««««o*  ^^A  «i/>of    *.^«™«i    ^^^\^^r^»  woman.     1  he  conduct  of  M.  bauzet,  as  Fres- 

was  strongest  ana  most   personal   perhaps  .j.iv                     ^j*          u 

.     T     •    ^1-1.             J         .  1  ident,  has  been  represented  to  me  by  persons 

m  Louis  Phihppe,and  most  brazen  among  ^^  all  parties  by  tte  expressive  word 'pitoy- 

the  Red  Repubhcans ;  weakest  in   Lamar-  able ' :  he  appears  to  have  entirely  lost  lus 

tine  and  Cavaignac ;  while  in  the  last  two  it  head.    M.   fcupin  failed  in^  producing   his 

took  the  form  of    ambition  combined   with  usual  effect  from  the  tribune ;  had  he  been 

seal  for  principles.    In  Cavaignac,  the  fault  in  the  fauteuil  instead  of  M.  Sauzet,  the  re- 

undoubtedly  visible  was  an   excess  of  poKti-  suit  might  have  been  different     General  Ou- 

cal  fanaticism,  and  a  yielding  weakness  to  dinot»  the  son  of  the  Marshal  lately  dead, 

.       ,.        ^,  '               •'j  J  ,^              ._.  was  the  only  person  who  by  his  frank,  sol- 

the  chque  that  surrounded  him,  permittmg  dier-like  presence  of  mind  seemed  for  a  time 

what  under  other  circumstances  he  would  to  render  the  triumph  of  the  Regency  posai- 

have  disdained.    A  greater  alloy  mingled  ble.    At  this  moment   my  informant    ap- 

with  the  character  of  Lamartine — as  per-  proached  M.  Lamartine,  who  sat  in  his  usual 

sonal  jealousy,    and    extraordinary    vanity,  oench,  the  lower  of  the  extreme  right  of  the 

His  conduct  in  submitting  to  much  that  was  Chamber,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands, 

^  IJan  queedonable  on  the  part  of  his  '^Lt^^t^:^Z\IZ.lr^Z 

red  coUeagues,  before  the  meeting  of  the  Regency.'    Scarcely  raising  his  head  or  re- 

Ncttonal  Assembly,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  moving  his  hands,  he  replied,  *  Je  ne  parlerai 

neeessity  of  his  position,  which  was  too  im-  pas  tant  que  cette  femme  [the  Duchess]  y 

eertain  in  point  of  strength  to  enable  him  to  restera.'    And  my  informant  saw   at  once 

aet  independently.    His  subsequent    union  there  wts  nothing  to  be  expected  from  him, 

viCh  Ledru-Rollin,  that  destroyed  hifai  with  and  that  the  most  to  be  hoped  was  that  he 

the  country,  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  van-  ^ ^°«'  ^^^  r^r^hll  LrS  S 
u^     TT             ja#         AVAt.          ij"**-  s^vtie,  a  Tery  respectable  barrister,  in 

fty.    He  seemed   to  fancy  that   he  could  large   practice,  but  of  no   ereat   persond 

thnyw  off  the  nation  like  a  dog  and  whistle  we^ht,  and  very  adranced  m  his  poHtidil 

itbadt  ag«n  at  pleasure.    Lmd  Normanby  opinions,  then  proposed  a  ProTisional  Gov> 

i|^  IrfOMotine  were  on  teron  «f  personid  emment;  irbidi  wat  supported  liyM.  <M- 
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mieux,  who  farther  suggested  that  it  should  who  are  not  content  stupidly  to  acquiesce  ih 

consist  of  five  members.  the  extinction  of  liberty  throughout  Europe 

«  A  popular  leader,  whose  ministry  had  be-  which  followed  upon  the  collapse  of  the  mon- 

Sai  and  ended  withm  the  passmg  hours  of  ^^^    ^^  j^^^  PhiUppe.    We  are  tired  of 

at  day,  then  entered.    M.  Odilon  Barrot  ,    •       ^  i  j  ^i.  ^  ^^     ir^  ^«      i   o 

had  been  detamed  elsewhere.    Powerful  as  ^^^^  told  that  Constitutional  Government 

his  mfluence  in  his  country  had  long  been,  ^  France  failed  because  the  French  people 

and  although  the  French  people  still  felt  to-  are  not  fit  for  h'berty.    We  want  to  know 

wards  him  the  sentiment  nearest    respect  why  they  are  not  fit  for  liberty.    It  is  not  till 

which  they  could  retain  for  any  one,  yet,  at  that  question  is  resolved  that  we  are  really 

this  moment,  his   advent  was  inauspicious,  answered.    We  put  the  analogy  of  England 

inasmuch  as  it  brought  into  hostile  action  j^  j,  ^  ^    discussion,  because  it  will 

the  maater  spirit  of  the  moment    All  the  ,        . j  .i.  .  •    -n  ^i.  x_  j- 

witnesses  of  the  scene,  with  whom  1  have  ^^  ^^id  that  m  France  there  were  no  tradi- 

spoken,  concur  in  this,  that  M.  Lamartine  tions  and  no  counterpoise.    But  the  tradi- 

had  hitherto  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  as  tions  of  Belgium  were  more  recent  than  those 

if  absorbed  in  meditation  as  to  the  course  he  of  France.    Let  those  who  attribute  inherent 

diould   pursue ;  but,  as  M.   Odilon   Barrot  instability  to  Parliamentary  Governments  ex- 
jlowly  ascended  the  tribune,  he  threw  back       ^^^  ^  ^^  ^j^    the  throne  of  Leopold  stood 

Xf/itfafwa^tSLTd:^^^^  ^i^  Lhaken  whUe  tje  desj^tis..  of  Europe 

position.    I  am  far  from  asserting  that  his  toppled  down  at  the  faU  of  the  monarchy  of 

first  feeling  was,  if  the  Regency  is  adopted,  July.    If  the  late  Kmg  of  the  French  had 

there  stands  its  counsellor  and  director ;  but  fairly  tried  the  experiment  of  Constitutional 

there  is  something  in  M.  Odilon  Barrot's  de-  Government,  and  the  result  had  been  the 

portment,  and  a  certain  air  of  conscious  in-  revolution  of  1848,  we  confess  that  we  should 

tegrity  blended  with  superior  Wom,  which  ^^^^  y^^^^  compelled  to  despair  of  the  Kber- 

ElLaSVs^ulV^^^^^^^^  """^""^  "^  ''•  ties  of  Europe.'  But  it  was  Lt  fiurly  triedj- 

^    .,     ^,        f:      c  -L-.      x_^      vi    •  the  machine  was  not  honestly  dealt  by.    The 

Besides  the  unity  of  causation  traceable  m     ,    ,      r  t     •    -nv.'!-      » 

^,  ,    .,      11  .  J.    ^      xi-         i-   •      ^i.  whole  of  Loms  Phihppe's  career  was  one 

the  work,  it  well  indicates  the  contusion,  the  ,  ....       *  ^i.        •    .  i      j.      i.»  i.  i. 

,       .     J  ,.  ,    .,  .  long  violation  of  the  pnnciplet  to  which  he 

barefaced    corruption,  and    the  manner  m         j  i..   xu  tt  u    i.    j        *i.     ». 

...        J.J  u  X    -A    ir  owed  his  throne.    He  broke  down  the  system 

which  ready  impudence  could  promote  itself     .^  ^.'t?  v»*ai. 

,   ^  -n  1  IT  \tr       Ml  *  1.  o^  Government  m  France  by  just  the  same 

between  February  and  June.     We  will  take  .         ,.,  rxii.  i. 

.    ^  xu     X        r    u        J   "^if  n_ji  vices  which  were  fatal  to  our  own  monarchy, 

one  instance — the  story  of  who  made  M.  Cre-  „  m^    ^        •*!.    *     i.«    i      •  ^ 

■n      •  '      y  /<  He  was  a  Charles  vnthout  chivalry,  just  as 

mieux  a  Provisional  Governor.  r^  '    ^  ox    /r    j     'xu    x  xt 

^,  .  ,  ,  ,  Guizot  was  a  Stranord  vnthout  courage.    No 

"There  Traa  a  seventh  name  appended,  to  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^  y.^  1^^  poKtidans 

the  surpnse   of  all — that  of  M.  Cremieux :  ,        ,   ^,  .     .    xi.     ^J^T  if  v      j  • 

how  dii  that  happen?    The  story  current  downtothe  oumer  m  the  8b^eta,beheTedm 

to-day  is,  that,  amidst  the  deafening  turmoH,  the  King's  smcenty.    Raised  to  the  throne 

the  names  written  down  by  Lamartine  could  by  the  popular  will,  the  whole  of  his  state- 

not  be  heard  when  read  from  the  President's  craft  was  directed  to  the  end  of  govenung 

chair  by  poor  old  Dupont  de  l^Eure.    He  without  regard  to  public  opinion.    So  ooift> 

transferred  the  list  to  the  person  standing  piete  was  his  infatuation  in  the  last  days  of 

next  to  him ;  who,  having  a  weak  voice  was  f  %  ^«««-  *i,«*  t  ^•^i  xr^«»...«^«  4«n-  «-  v-. 

equally  inaudible.    As  it  was  important  no  1"«  Pow^r,  that  Lord  Normandy  tells  ns  ht 

time  should  be  lost,  these  names  were  then  ^^^  the  foUowmg  language  to  the  r^resen- 

given  to  M.  Cremieux,  who  has  the  lungs  of  tatives    of  some    of  the*  smaller  Gemum 

tentor ;  and    he    added    his    own   name ;  Courts : — **  Tell  your  masters  not  to  mind 

which  was,  amidst  all  the  confusion,  adopted  having  popular  assemblies,  let   them   only 

with  the  others.  lesm  to  manage  them  as  I  manage  miM. 

«  Some  time  after,  m  mentioning  this  an-  gee  the  noise  they  are  making  now.    I  shall 
ecdote  to  a  friend  of  mine  at  that  time  m  ,     ^  .,  ^^  . '  •  ^^^  ^„„?      mt^  „^^ 

office,  he  said,  'Tis  quite  true,  for  /was  the  ««°°  ^^^®  ^?f  'fJ^^\  ^^'    ^7^ 

man  with  the  weak  voice.'"  nie  to  get  nd  of  Guirot;  I  will  not  do  it 

Can  I  possibly  give  a  stronger  proof  of  mj 

Prom  The  SaturdAy  itortow.  power  ?  "    How  the  King  **  managed  "  hii 

Why   did  the  system  of  Constitutional  Parliament  is  sufficiently  known.    The  syt* 

Government  and  Parliamentary  institutions  tem  of  public  and   private  corruptioii  faj 

fotally  break  down  in  France?    This  is  a  which  the  Chambers  were  ** kept  in  hand* 

qaestion  of  the  profbimdest  interest  to  all  was  canied  to  an  extent  imheaxd  of  in  mpA- 
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em  hifltary.     The  only  thing  which  this  su 

gaama  monarch  did  not  perceive,  was  tha 

tii«  Tery  acts  which  gained  him  therepreeen 

titjvea  lost  him  the  people  whom  they  tepre 

MOted.    It  is  true  he  poBsesaed himself  of  llielFree  institutions  bioke  di 
; '  cause  they  were  committed 
i '  to   the   tutelage  of  an 

that  the  GovernmcDt  and  the  perBon  of  the  heaited    SoTereign.     France,    like  a  fierj 
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upon  his  conduct  mainly  that  depended  th*-, 

Bucceas  or  foilure  of  the   conatitulional   ez' 

periroent    in  France.    How  j^eTously  he 

failed  in   his  trust,  history  will  pronounce.' 

in  France'  be- 

n  their  infant^' 

and  faint- 


horse,  which  has  been  first  misused  and  thm 
id  I  let  loose  by  a  rider  at  once  tyrannical  and' 
as  I  timorous,  flung  its  heels  in  the  air,  and 
II- 1  rushed  madly  on  with  no  rein  to  gfide,  and 
ut  j  its  own  fears  to  distract  and  ggai  it  to  de- 
je|struction.  How  far  the  hiatflrians  of  con- 
aafeguard ;  and  tiie ,  stitutions  and  the  doctritiaire  of  Uberty,  who 
of  insint^ty,  hud  shared  with  the  King  the  responsibility  of 

the  events  of  1848,  contributed  to  that  great 

catastrophe,  is  a  question  which  we  cannot 

now  discuss. 


King  were  exposed  to  the  assaults  of 
Boentious  beyond  the  bounds  of  freedom,  nr 
that  in  th^  winter  of  1847  the  monarchy  w, 
eiposed  to  the  dangerous  pressure  of  an  u 
employed  and  famished  population.  U 
these  are  juft  the  perils  against  which  fii 
institutions  supply 
King,  by  a  long  c 

rooted  out  of  his  Government  all  those  _ 
nlar  elements  which  might  have  served  an  a 
ufety-valve  in  the  hour  of  public  discontent. 
When  the  storm  dcBcende4,  he  had  to  mi^el 
it  in  all  the  nakedness  of'an  absolute  rukr, 
without  sympathy  apd  without  support.    And 

,  he  lackcd-lhe  virtues  of  a  despot  as  entiycly 
u  he  had  shown  himself  destitute  of  ihe 
qualifications  of  a  popular  sovereign,  Ae  he? 
had  not  the  honesty  which  is  requisite  for 
the  position  of  the  one,  so  he  wanted  ihc 
courage  which  in  appropriate  to  the  precau- 
tions' of  the  other.  Alter  re&eshing  our 
recollection  by  a  perusal  of  Lord  Normau- 
by's  Journal,  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  >ii:l- 
derstanding  why  the  K-ing  ran  away  fri'ni 
Paris.  Thai,  at  the  moment  of  his  fligln, 
his  person  was  in  no  danger  in  the  capirul, 
it  evident  from  the  circumstances  of  liis' brought  it 
escape.  It  seemed  to  be  in  the  heartt  uf 
the  women  of  that  family  alone — amongst 
thoae,  at  least,  who  were  present  in  the  la^t 
dayt  of  February — that  a  spark  of  manlini  f^s 
remained.  The  exhibition  of  shameful  nnd 
comical  terror  of  Mr.  Smith  at  Boulo^-iit. 
■nd  the  still  more  shameful  panic  by  which 
the   )'oung  Duchess  of  Ttlontpensii 

,  terted  in  the  palace,  and  left  to  wander  ali 
.  nnongat   the   raging   mob  of  Paris,  are 


OfLouis  Napoleon  Lord  Normanby  speakt 
in  the  most  gingerly  way,  praising  nothing,- 
bhiraing  nothing,  in  the  copduct  of  the  Prinpe. 
With  regard  to  King  Louis-Philiiipe  he  it 
much  more  candid,  abusing  his  "  obstinacjr 
and  blindness,"  with  hearty  .goodwill  and 
with  not  a  little  malice  for  a  noble  lord  who 
has  tasted  of  the  King's  salt.  Touches  candid 
as  the  following  are  frequent  enough : — 

"  On  his  arrival  in  England,  where  he  wat 
received  with  every  demonstration  of  sym- 
pathy and  respect,  he  rather  asloniNhed  those 
who  came  out  to  meet  him,  by  the  levity  of 
his  deportment.  All  who  have  ever  been 
'  '  '  social  contact  with  His  Majestjr 
uic  tmsiu  ui'  a  remarksble  deficiency  lu  hit 
nature ;  he  never  had  the  slightest  sentiment 
of  personal  dignity,  and  upon  this  occasion 
the  most  extraordinary  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  this  extraordinary  man  is  tjiat,  in 
quitting  the  throne,  he  seemed  to  have  lost 
all  feeling  of  identity  or  moral  connection 
.  . ..  with  the  individual  who  had  ceased  to  occupy 
(ic-  it.  He  seemed  to  consider  the  whole  merely 
as  a  drama,  in  which  h«  had  censed  to  play 
his  accustomed  part,  and  to  believe  that 


-   .  --,,-.  T    ,.  could   separate  himself  completely  from  the 

corded  m  the  jisgea  of  history,  at  if  that  iiu   character  he  had  formerly  assumed,  and  dis- 

1. !...._-   ._„..i™. u.  1 .:_.    .-  .   ^th  all  the  freedom  of  a  by-stnnder." 

of  Florence   seems  favorable   to 
second  touch,  i 
.propoi  at  the  Spanish  marriages  r— 

"The  King  spoke  to  me  for  some  time 
with  great  animation,  but  never  once  alluded 
to  the  patsinK  event*.  He  averted  to  our 
propoaed  dipbmatio  iatercoune  with  Borne, 
to  the  di£SeuIty  of  recerriog  ft  ptiett  >t  SU 


humiliating   incident   might  be  wanting 
mravate  that  merited  disgrai 

If  it  should  be  thought  that  the  tone  of  :  ^^;jj"  g^andal  '  Here' 
tbeie  remarkt  is  harsh,  especially  at  a  im  ' 
Btent  when  a  new  and  deplorable  disa.su 
hu  befiUlen  this  il]-&ted  race,  it  mutt  be  n 
mcmbered  that  it  it  impossible  to  discui 
thit  tubject  at  all  without  bringing  undi 
miew  the  character  of  the  King.    It  wi 
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James'  in  ftill  canocicali,  told  a  atory  of  the 
Archbinhop  of  Nnrbotine,  who.  in  ihe  days  of 
fail  emigration,  had  got  over  the  difficulty  by 
going  to  George  the  Third  in  courf-flreds 
with  a  fiword.  I  only  allude  to  these  trivial 
kubjects  of  conversation  because  I  found  after- 
wards that  the  King  had  been  atudying  effect 
to  the  laet,  and  that  he  hod  said  to  those  to 
whom  he  spoke  immediately  afterwards, '  I 
am  very  well  satisfied  with  Lord  Normanhy 
to-night,'  as  if  he  had  been  speaking  to  me 
of  the  passing  coDcems  of  the  moment,  and 
I  had  approved  the  course  of  bia  Govem- 
ment." 

Almost  the  sole  person  who  is  spoken  of 
in  these  volumes  with  uniform  chivalry  is  the 
young  Bucheas  of  Montpensier^  Lord  Nox- 
manby  gives  some  details  of  her  escape  from 
France,  which  are  romaatic  enough  for  the 
Ep^ish  stage.  Only  fancy  the  girl-duchesa 
being  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of  escape ! — 

"  There   wag   a   general   report  yesterday 


tion  against  insult  being  the  apparent  impo*- 
sibiiity  that  one  so  cherished  could  be  found 
such  a  piteous  and  deserted  plight     I  am 
ppv  to  say  that  for  the.  present  I  am  rea»- 
red  as  to  her  safety :  at  seven  o'clock  tbift 
morning  I  received  a  visit  from  two  ladies, 
who  arrived  at  an  hour  and  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  avoid  observation ;  one  was  offici- 
ally attached  to  the  persoDof  oneof  the  Prin- 
cesses, the  other  merely  a  devoted  private 
friend.    They  came  to  reouest  me  *  *  •  •  • 
and  1  hastened  to  do  all  tney  wishe^.* 
Here  ia  a  mystery !    What  do  the  atari 
ver  t    Was  it  the  Duchess  herself  the  Msr- 
quii  was  detired  to  save  ?    Here  follow  roon 
adventures: — 

"  At  length  we  have  further  authentic  in- 
formation of  the  escape  of  the  Ducbesse  de 
Montpensier.  Many  of  the  details  I  ban 
heard  from  M.  Lamartine  iiimself.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Ducheaa,  when  provided  with 
the  means  of  aecuiiDS,  as  was  thousht,  a  t^St 
journey,  started  vritn   General   Thierry,  the 


evening,  that  the  iJuehess  of -Montpelisier  ,'^d^;:j.  ■  „f  h„  bhriiand,  for  Eurmth 
was  missmg  hftvins  been  forgotten  in  the  ^ (he  expectation  of  there  meedngtbe  Duke; 
preppiuie  flight  ofthe  rest  of  the  Royal  j,,ut,  tfie  nrejecU  of  the  rest  of  the  royal 
family  from  the  Tuilenes.  This  was  so  ^r  jf^^;,  j,,^}'  "j^^^  ^j^diggd  bydroumstan^ 
eonftrmed  to  me.  that  a  persoq,  told  me  soon  ,  jj^  J^^^j  »„  ^^  ^^  ^^  CbiLan.  and,  undef 
aft^r  the  departure  of  the  King,  he  couid  .i^g'^^^ti^^,  escort  of  ayoung  dinbmatiat 
hardly  heUeve  his  eyes  when  be  saw  the'  „  j^^,^  ;„  ^^e  neighborhooJ,  W.  Eitaa- 
young  Pnncess  quite  aloiie,  wandering  be-  Leluj,  H.R.H.  startef  again  for  Abbeville, 
wildered  on  the  outskirU  of  the  crowd  near  Upon  her  arrival  there,  the  mob  assumed 
the  pnhce  In  «n"^er  to  my  very  natural  I  ^  menacing  aspect  at  the  appearance  of  a 
quesUon  why  he  did  not  at  once  offer  hia         ^  carriage,  which  they  aaid  contained  the 

this  person  «phed,  that  his  first  Princes  on  their  way  to  ^gland.    M.  Ettan- 

celin  in  vain  assured  them  that  the  lady 


impulae  was  to  <Jo  so,  though  he  was  perft 

ly  unknown  to  Her  KovalHiBhne8H6uttnat   1,;^  y,]{e,ani  that  he  was  returning  to  hil 

jn  the  then  temper  of  the  mob  he  did  not  like   ^--..i :■_  j...-__      mi. ji  ,_.-.."  ^ 


isibility  of  attracting 

her,  ana  he  thought  her  best  chance  of  safety 
was  in  being  not  onl^  unrecognized  but  un- 
suspected.    Considenng  the  pains  that  had 


diplomatic  duties.    The  crowd  insisted  upon- 

ening  the  door  of  the  carriage,  and  M. 

itancelin,  in  order  to  avoid  that  necesatr, 

desired  to  be  driven  to  the  bouse  of  a  Im- 

pubtican  friend  in  that  part  of  the  town,  and 


been  taken  to  make  that  Ch&teau  her  home,  lonf,Afd  to  him  the  name  of  his  compammi. 

the  _sa<^.flces  at  which  that  object  had  been  ^^  ^  ^^  ^ad  the  brutaUty  or  the  SddiS 

attained,  and   the  tnumphant  recepLon  with  to  refiisc  an  asylum  to   one  whose  pre«eii<4 

which  she  had  been  so  recently  welcomed  i,^  ,^  afraid,  might  compromise  fcm  iriS 

*u''^'.."u*'°''u  "PP/",*"-"'^  t'if  "o  ^o  his  friends.    ItTSi  alrea,^  quite  dark,  vet 

should  have  been  found  to  make  it  hii  duty  (here  seemed  no  other  tetoit^  than  thtt  On 

to  secure  the  retreat  of  one  so  joung,  so  pHncess,  attended  by  the  General,  should 
gentle,  sofcelpless,  and  «o  baautifui,  who  had  ^d  on  foot  through  the  town,  and  *wA 

thererore,evwiuponstrangers,suehcombmed  H        j},^„3dl^3di„'2*to  Montreuil  the  u- 

ehums  to.  nrotecuon,  wherever  a  vestige  of  l„^i  ^^  ^^  ea,riage%ith  post-horse,  whick 

chivalry  IS  left  w  the  worid.''  At  that  ver*  „_  EstanceUn  wm  to  aeetwhen  the        ' 
moment,  that  interesting  and  illustnov-  -'•■'•'  --   - 

only  now  just  sixteen  (and,  if  the 
announcements  of  the   last  few  weeks  are 

be  beUeved,be<«iDgwith  her  the  futureobj,  „^  ,^  ^„,  ^^  „ 

Of  the  combmed  hope,  of  Spain  and  France  jntermmable  le^  o?  wibdtog  atiwU  wbieh 

wid   of   the   eiagprated   apprehensions   of  i„,ervtne  betwe^  the  post  anS  the  Northern 

England),  was  wandering  ab<wt  utterly  alone,  q,j^_     It  appears  that  the  town  was  a.  an- 

everv   moment   m  danger  of  becoming  th«  ^nown  in  det^  to  General  Thierry  ae  to  his 
Bmrk  for  i»p«l«r  hirj,  and  her  only  prM»^  di«tingui.hed  eomponbn,  and  for  hours  iher 


IS  child, 
°°"!y   about   the    post-hi 
are  to    diverted.     Any  "" 
ville  in  the  ola  i 


Bum- 

of  the  mob, ,  who  were  still  boveiaig 

se,  should    have   been 

who  rememben  Abb«> 

poalng  days  cannot  forget  tha 


normanby's  year  op  revolution.  211 

^aced  up  and  down,  without  guide  or  direc-  ing  than  crochet  and  scandal  at  the  round 
tion,  a  furious  gale  of  wind  raging  roupd,  and  table  at  the  Tuileries ! 
drifting  rain,  snow,  and  sleet  in  their  feces;       On  one  other  .point  we  may  say  a  word. 
lor,  as  the  storm  was  from  the  north-east,   \r    n  '    4.       ♦    *u        i.    4,  A.  ^ 

and  the  Boulogne  Gate  precisely  in  thai  ^^'  ^"^^f  «'^,  throughout  these  volume 
direction,  it  w^  only  by  proceeding  reso-  «^^^  «P^^^^»  °^  mcidental  abuse,  and  m  one 
htely  in  the  eye  of  the  wmd  that  th6y  could  pl^ce  becomes  the  hero  of  a  very  formal  pieee 
hope  to  reach  that  exit  from  the  town.  The  of  literary  impeachment  The  insinuations 
lower  shutters  of  all  the  houses  were  so  uni-  against  his  honor  are  paltry,  and  «ometimes 
Tersally  closed  against  the  raging  of  the  pie-  ridiculous.  The  historian  of  Civilization  is 
ments  and  the  equally  threatening  outbreak  of  treated  as  if  he  were  a  mere  court  instrument, 
human  pasRions,  that  it  was  impoRsible  to  «^««„„*  k:«»c'«ip  o„^  «««^..  ^^  ««  *  *i. 
demand  their  ^ay.    Once  a  brilliant  light  corrupt  hm self  and  re^dy  to  corrupt  others. 

from  some  windows  attracted  their  attention,  ^^'  ^"^^^  *«  P""^"&  ^»  ^^  Memoirs,  and 

but  it.was  soon  carefully  avoided  when  found  ^^  *  ^ew  weeks  they  will  be  m  ever}body's 

to  proceed  from  a  crowded  cabaret  where  hands.    In  the  meanwhile,  we  may  assure 

they  were  singing  La  Marseillaise.    Missing  him  in  his  retreat  that  he  need  not  trouble 

the  main  gate,  and    expecting    to    escape  himself  about  this  gust  of  wind  from  the 

through  a  sort  of  side  postern,  thev  were,  Apennines.     His  poKcy  may  be  explained 

mstead,  bogged  m  a  sort  of  quagmire,  the  „*^  i-    «.^i'„«„  ^u^.^j     ^  u  *•    . 

first  st^ps  ilTwhich  deprived  th2  delicate  feet  ^""i  ^''  ""^^^"^^  t  ^^^  "P  \^  "?™^^Tf 

of  the  poor  Duchess  of  both  shoes ;  wander-  ^^^^  .^  ".^  ™^"  '^"o^*  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

ing  about  in  search  of  them,  she  sank  above  ^^^  ^o  write;  but  his  character,  he  may  rest 

her  ankle  at  every  moment,  till  providentially  assured,  needs  no  rindication.    In  England 

found  by  an  unknown  friend  of  M.  Estance-  we  do  not  always  measure  virtue  by  success ; 

lin,  who  had  been  sent  in  search  of  them  :  and  despite  Lord  Normanby's  hot  and  splen- 

riunshe  was  conducted. to  a  shed  on  the  ^^^^  accusations,  our  more  balm  and  philo- 

U  i?oya{«,  where  they  awaited  the  arrival        , .    1  ^^     . ^^  „.n  «  „♦•       4  .   xr 

of  the  carriag;  and  proceeded  on  their  jour-  «'P'"='''  countrymen  will  continue  to  see  mM. 

jigy »  or  rf  Guizot  a  man  of  genius  who,  even  if  he  has 

,,  J    T  ^.       .^  ,  ,       •,  failed  in  that  field  of  ambition  which  would 

M.  de  Lamartme,  It  maybe  remembered,  ^^^^     j^j^^^  hW  a  glory  at  best  incidental 

give,  in  h«  own  history  of  these  events  some  ^^  ^^^^       ^^  succeeded  in  that  far  nobler 

omioutsajinpof  the  young  Princess -pro-  g^,^  ^^  j^^^^„  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^  ^^^^ 

tesung,  Si«n,ard.lJie.  that  she  adored  these  fr^^tfl,l- and  immortal, 
adventures  and  thought  them  far  more  amus- 


Froposal  for  JL  Temporary  Observa-  j  bareh  permanently,  or  at  all ;  but  merely  to 
TORY.— Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  has  included  |  establish  a  temporary  observing  station  for  the 
in  the  Astronomical  Obsenxitlons   made   a(  the   f  "mmer  months,  m  some  lofty  locality.    Dur 


Boyal  Observatory,  Edinburgh^  recently  printed, 
a  proposal  of  a  novel  kind.  Ho  considers  that, 
without  taking  account  of  clouds  or  other  im- 
pediments, the  smaller  undulations  of  the  at- 
mosphere alone,  even  when  all  is  clear  and  tran- 
(mH  to  the  naked  eye,  are  sufficient  of  themselves 
idmost  to  neutralize  the  utility  of  the  reflecting 
telescope,  and  that  the  obstruction  is  still  p;reater 
in  a  large  than  in  a  small  apparatus.  Newton 
recommended  that  to  avoid  these  undulations, 
llie  telescope  should  be  raised  above  the  grosser 
paits  of  the  atmosphere,  by  being  placed  on  a 


ing  these  summer  months,  he  enjoys  a  vacation 
from  his  duties  at  the  univcrsitv ;  and  they  are 
precisely  the  season  when,  in  Scotland,  clouds 
and  prolonpi^d  twilight  render  observations, 
especially  with  the  equatorial,  almost  useless. 
With  this  instrument  alone,  on  a  high  southern 
mountain,  "  he  would,  in  fact,  be  able  to  make 
more  observations,  fnd  each  of  them  of  snri> 
passing  excellence,  th&n  in  a  whole  year  in 
Edinburgh."  The  mountain  he  proposes  is  the 
Peak  of  TenerifTe,  which  he  has  already  visited, 
lii,200  feet  high,  and  only  a  week's  voyaee 
from  England    due    south.      "  A    sufficiently 


nigh  mountain ;  but  sa  far  from  this  being  at-   large  plateau  exists  at  the  height  of  11,000  feet. 


tended  to,  we  find  observatories,  as  if  by  some 


and  is  stated  to  be  clear  of  cloud  during  the 


fatality,  situated  in  the  depths  cff  valleys,  and  summer ;  while  if  one  observation  of  Hum- 
frequently  buried  in  the  smoke  of  towns,  j  boldt's  can  be  depended  on,  the  air  ia  then  more 
What  the  Scottish  Astronomer  Royal  proposes  1  transparent  than  at  the  same  height  on  either 
it,  not  to  remove  the  Observatory  from  Edin- ;  the  Alps  or  the  Andes." — Chaaiben^  Journal.   . 
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THE  RATCATCHERS  GOSPEL. 


From  The  Saturday  Reriew. 

Tins  RATCATCHER'S  GOSPEL. 

NoTniNG  can  be  more  curious  than  to 
watch  the  progressive  development  of  the 
commonplaces  by  which  one  age  is  distin- 
guished from  another.  Sometimes  they  run 
in  t)io  direction  of  Church  and  State,  our 
Younp;  Queen  and  our  Old  Institutions. 
Sometimes  they  set  towards  the  doctrine  of 
prop;roRS  and  the  March  of  Intellect.  At 
one  time  we  bnl)blc  of  green  leaves,  and  are 
all  for  lore  and  mercy — at  another  we  gird 
on  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon, 
and  are  for  smiting  our  enemies  from  Dan  to 
BecrKhcba.  There  have  been  of  late  years 
a  succession  of  fuglemen  who  have  given  the 
tone  to  the  cries  of  the  various  classes  of 
•ociety.  What  Cobbctt  did  for  politics  with 
one  class,  and  0*Connell  with  another,  writers 
like  Mr.  Carlyle  do  for  educated  men-  who 
interest  themselves  in*what  are  known  at  the 
present  day  as  social  subjects.  We  have 
amongst  us  a  coosiderable  number  of  per- 
sons who  are  continually  blowing  the  trum- 
pet upon  a  variety  of  moral  and  theological 
questions,  and  whose  notes  all  go  to  curi-' 
ously  similar  tunes.  It  is  instructive  to  ob- 
serve that  these  gentlemen  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  what  used  at  any  rate  to  be  con- 
sidered the  most  peaceable  professions,  whilst 
they  almost  always  write  in  the  most  stirring 
and  warlike  strain.  The  pens  are  clerical 
pens,  but  the  words  ftre  the  words  of  soldiers. 
The  prevalence  and  the  popularity  of  this 
mode  of  thought  appear  to  us  deserving  of 
more  specific  notice  than  they  have  as  yet  re- 
r<  ivi'd.  When  we  sit  under  this  sort  of  ser- 
ntoiii/iiig  in  church,  as  most  of  us  are  occa- 
feioiiiilly  obliged  to  do,  our  mouths  are  shut; 
l/iit  wlM*n  our  pastors  and  masters  descend 
into  the  arena  of  the  daily  press,  they  restore 
L^.  to  thHt  right  of  reply  wliich  the  pulpit  for 
llii;  lime  lieiiig  suHf)ends. 

'J  li«i  mo«t  r<rmarkab!e  display  of  this  style 
tA  ilioi.|/hL  that  we  have  lately  seen,  oc- 
Liiirt.d  in  n  letter  from  8.  G.  O.  to  the  Times, 
Vi  \ftiui:h  we  adverted  last  week,  in  connexion 
uiiii  \U(i  vture  of  feeling  in  England  towards 
liidiii.  JiLtoidt'K  the  expressions  of  opinion  to 
v.U\t\i  Wk'  th«u  referred,  the  letter  contains 
kru'iul  jibssages  which  illustrate  in  the  most 
cutioti4  WAy  our  present  subject.  S.  0.  0. 
I'«'uiiilii  \kU  views  about  India  on  his  views  of 
l'iu({luiid  and  |£ugUih  Bociety.  The  distinc- 
iivfi  f««iuit  g(  ibe  (NWicnt  day  is,  he  thioks, 


its  intolerance  of  every  form  of  evil.  He  it 
*<  one  of  those  who  hold  that  two-thirds  of 
the  real  good  which  is  ever  done  in  this  world 
originates  in  the  hearts,  and  Is  started  by 
the  words  and  deeds,  of  <  good  men  lacking 
discretion.' "  He  Chinks  that  the  statesman 
who  looks  about  him  in  this  country  <*  be- 
holds all  manner  of  Christian  men,  in  all 
manner  of  ways,  contending  with  vice,  igno- 
rance, infidelity ;  he  sees  men  elbowing  each 
other,  '  shinning '  each  other — ^not  caring 
even  to  overturn  each  other — so  that  each  in 
his  own  way,  after  his  own  fashion  and  creed, 
can  do  some  good.  Vice  is  being  worried 
more  or  less  here,  there,  and  everywhere  >  ^ 
and  then  follows  a  long  string  of  comphri- 
sons  between  evil  and  vermin  on  the  one 
hand,  and  saints  and  ratcatchers  on  the  other. 
**We  don't  hunt  rats  with  staghounds,  or 
pitch  deer-nets  to  catch  black  beetles."  <<No 
invention  has  ever  yet  rid  us  of  rats  or  of  the 
turnip-fly."  **  Where  nuts  grow  weevil  are 
found."  **What  farmer  Is  fool  enough  to 
throw  away  his  traps,  destroy  his  ferrets,  and 
bum  his  arsenical  confection  ?  "  He  may  nofr 
extirpate  his  enemy,  but  does  he  not  *^  try, 
by  the  shrieks  from  his  traps,  the  wdmings 
of  his  poisons,  the  ever-to-be-dreaded  pres- 
ence of  his  intruding  ferrets,  tb  be  well  un- 
derstood as  one  who  still  hates,  will  still  war 
on  vermin  " — as  one  of  the  saints  who  rule 
the  earth  ?  Does  he  not  delight  himself  in 
abundance  of  fighting,  with  the  praises  of 
God  in  his  right  hand  and  the  patent  vermin 
killer  in  his  left  ?  A  morq  singular  concep- 
tion of  the  whole  duty  of  man  we  have  sel- 
dom met  with,  since  the  author  of  the  *BIg^ 
low  papers  described  the  eloquence  of  the 
apostle  of  the  Mexican  war. 

"  How  dreadful  slick  he  reeled  it  off,  like  Bliti 

at  our  Lyceum,  ' 

A  drawing  ribbands  from  his  month,  so  qnidL 

you'd  scarcely  see  'em. 
About  our  patriotic  pa's,  and  our  star-spaa- 

glcd  banner, 
Our  country's  bird  a  sitting  by,  and  singing 

out  hosunnuh." 

The  moral  of  this  style  of  writing  is,  that 
we  are  on  all  occasions,  to  keep  oiir  minds  ill 
a  hostile,  pugnacious  attitude — that  we  are 
always  to  have  at  hand  an  inkstand  to  throir 
at  the  devil — that  we  are  to  be  oonstantlj 
''worrying  eA-il,"  and  always  making  m 
much  fuss  about  it  as  possible — and  that,  ia 
this  pursuit,  zeal  is  far  mo;re  important  than 
'^     » temper,  or  discretion.  W« 
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must  confess  that  the  illustrations  in  which 
the  author  revels  are  admirably  adapted  to 
the  moral  which  he  inculcates.  "  Shrieks 
i^om  traps,"  "  arsenical  confection/'  and 
*  ever-to-be-dreaded  ferrets,"  are  metaphors 
which  certainly  put  very  clearly  before  the 
Blind's  eye  the  sort  of  spiritual  Skye  terrier 
-^always  smelling,  scratching,  and  delighting 
to  bark  and  bite — which  seems  to  be  S.  G. 
O/s  ideal  of  a  just  man  made  perfect.  Seri- 
ously speaking,  is  it  either  wise  or  right  to 
'preach  up  this  kind  of  petty  fanaticism  ?  Is 
there  the  least  need  for  it?  Cannot  any 
moderately  careful  observer  see  around  him 
tnperabundant  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  age 
in  which  we  live  is  specially  distinguished  by 
the  quantity  of  futile  intolerance  which  it 
produces  ?  It  is  not  that  we  really  want  to 
persecute,  but  we  like  to  talk  about  it.  All 
the  old  commonplaces  about  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  have  become  so  distasteful  to  a 
generation  which*  glories  in  its  earnestness, 
that  a  certain  number  of  more  or  less  fash- 
ionable and  influential  persons  have  begun  to 
invent  new  ones,  founded  upon  an  effeminate 
admiration  of  the  stem  grandeur  of  con- 
querors and  inquisitors.  To  our  minds,  there 
is  something  exceedingly  petty  and  essen- 
tially weak  in  this  muliebris  impotentia.  We 
are  very  sceptical  indeed  -as  to  the  amount  of 
biting  implied  by  such  incessant  barking.  A 
man  who  really  is  engaged  in  doing  good,  in 
following  up  with  the  full  power  of  his  facul- 
ties some  one  or  other  of  the'  great  pursuits 
of  life,  will  not  condescend  to  abuse  his  ene- 
mies.' When  the  Chinese  go  out  to  fight, 
they,  are  in  the  habit,  as  Mr.  Moadows  tells 
us,  of  pouring  the  most  vehement  reproaches 
on  their  antagonists ;  and,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  there  is' in  Chinese  armies  a  sort  of 
Special  Correspondent,  whose  business  it  is 
to  make  cutting  remarks  about  the  various 
devils — red,  black,  and  yellow — of  whom  the 
barbarian  armies  are  supposed  to  consist. 
We  do  not  want  to  see  the  practice  adopted 
at  home.  The  whole  gospel  of  fighting  is  a 
•ham — a  shaking  of  the  fists  and  grinding  of 
the  teeth,  which  tlte  former  is  apt  to  consider 
aa  a  receipt  in  full  of  all  demands.  Of  all 
the  nonsense  which  infests  modem  society, 
we  think  that  this  noisy  pugnacity,  and  its 
near  allies — the  desire  for  strong  govern- 
ment and  a  vigorous  persecuting  policy — ^are 
about  the  worst  '  It  is  impossible  to  observe 
■their  manifestations  without   feeling  abio- 


lutely  certain  that 'their  impracticability  ia 
the  one  essential  condition  of  their  exist- 
ence. If  those  who  cry  out  for  them  so 
loudly  saw  the  most  remote  possibility  of  th^ 
realization  of  what  they  profess  to  wish  for, 
they  would  be  the  first  to  recoil.  They  are 
only  playing  at  a  game.  There  is  such^ 
long  distance  between  any  real  authoritative 
"worrying  of  evil,"  and  the  hypothetical 
laudation  of  the  process,  that  the  latter  is  an 
amusement  which,  in  appearance  at  least,  if 
perfectly  safe.  Whether  it  is  so  in  reality,  if 
another  question.  The  house  in  which  we 
live  is  so  well  built,  and  has  stood  so  long 
without  being  bumt,  that  the  children  can 
hardly  do  much  harm  in  pla)ing  at  lighting 
straws ;.  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  extent  to 
which  this  harml^  taste  ought  to  be  in- 
dulged. They  may  not,  to  be  sure,  endanger 
the  walls  and  the  roof,  but  they  may  possir 
bly  bum  holes  in  the  furniture,  or  spoil  the 
books.  We  are  in  no  danger  of  seeing  in- 
tolerant legislation,  but  we  are  in  great  dan- 
ger of  seeing  all  manner  of  bigotry  intro- 
duced into  the  private  and  semi-public  rela- 
tions of  life.  We  shall  certainly  not  see 
people  imprisoned  for  their  opinions ;  but  we 
have  seen,  and  we  may  very  possibly  again 
see,  men  bent  upq;i  "  worr}*ing  evil "  by  mn- 
ning  do^n  the  holder  of  unpopular  views,  by 
socially  ostracizing  the  advocate  of  what  are 
supposed  to  be  heretical  opinions,  or  by 
sanctioning  impertinent  intrusions  into  pri- 
vate afiiairs. 

However  good  its  objeots  might  be,  the 
prevalence  of  the  state  of  mind  which  S.  G. 
O.  praises  so  highly,  would  be  a  most  seri-* 
ous  evil.  Let  every  one  try  to  imagine  the 
consequences  of  a  general  adoption  of  the 
belief  that,  provided  you  are  "worrj-ing 
somebody  whom  you  choose  to  call  bad,  it 
does  not  much  matter  whether  you  are  right 
or  wrong.  You  are  at  worst  a  **  good  man 
lacking  discretion,"  and  that  class  of  persona 
does  two-thirds  of  all  the  good  that  is  done 
in  the  world.  This,  we  confess,  is  to  us  not 
only  a  hard  but  a  moift  pernicious  saying. 
St.  Paul,  when  he  stood  by  and  ?rvi  Stephen 
stoned,  was  a  good  man  lacking  discretion. 
When  the  Jews  compassed  sea  and  land  to 
make  one  proselyte,  and  having  found  him^ 
made  him  ten  t  :mes  more  the  child  of  the  devil 
than  he  was  lefore,  they  were  in  much  tha 
same  predicament  A  man  who  combines  leal 
ibr  higholjeota  with  an  ineapaoity  kit  under* 
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gtanding  ihem,  is  one  of  the  Tery  most  dan- 
gerous members  of  society,  and  there  is  pro- 
bably no  class  in  all  the  world  which  stands 
in  need  of  such  severe,  constant,  and  painful 
discipline.  There  is  no  more  dangerous  fal- 
lacy than  the  indistinct  feverish  dreams  which 
seems  to  have  seized  on  a  certain  number  of 
minds^  that  it  is  an  unamiable  weakness  to 
have  a  good  understanding;  and  that  this 
should  be  preached  up  as  a  pre-eminently 
Clmstian  doctrine,  is  a  surprising  proof  of 
the  forgetfulneas  which  able  men  constantly 
show  of  the  principles  of  their  own  science. 
Two  of  the  most  weighty  and  important 
books  of  the  Old  Testament — the  Proverbs 
and  Ecclesiastes — are  almost  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  praises  of  wisdom.  "  With  all 
thy  getting,  get  wisdom."  "Wisdom  ex- 
ceedeth  folly  as  light- exceedeth  darkness  ,**  is 
the  burden  of  the  whole  of  Solomon's  teach- 
ing. S.  G.  O.  seems  determined  to  show  us 
that  the  waming  is  not  as  yet  superfluous. 


Fanaticism  is  no  doubt  capable  of*being  pic- 
turesquely represented.  It  looks  very  spik- 
ing indeed  in  Scott's  novels ;  but  it  is  not 
only  a  hatefbl,  but  a  poor  thing  in  real  life. 
When  douce  Davie  Deans  will*  not  let  a  sub- 
lapsarian  advocate  defend  his  daughter,  we 
feel  a  liking  for  the  quaint  humor  of  the  con- 
ception, but  in  real  life  we  should  think  such 
a  man  an  obstinate  old  fool.  To  dally  with 
picturesque  and  racy  folly  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  faults  of  an  ingenious,  sensitive, 
accomplished,  and  energetic  generation.  We 
allow  originality  and  humor  to  atone  for  al- 
most everything;  and  as  Mr.  Borrow  half 
admires  ibe  ruffianly  assassin,  Thurtell,  be- 
cause he  was  a  brave  man  and  agoodbruiser, 
and  because  his  name  ia  probablv  derived  from 
the  Norse,  so  we  are  ready  to  rorgive  almost 
any  &trocity  which  Mr.  Carlyle  can  turn  upside 
down  for  our- edification,  and  to  hound  on  any 
movement  which  writers  like  S.  Q.  0.  can 
back  with  thrilling  appeals  to  our  Christian 
feelings,  and  scornful  denunciations  of  thoso 
who  stop  to  criticize  its  character. 


•Thb  acconnt  ^ven  by  Dr.  Livingstone  of  the 
lion  is  worth  noticing,  MciM^se  it  is  characteris- 
tic, and  shows  his  determination  to  abide  by 
strict  truA,  and  not  to  yield  to  the  illasions  of 
conventional  enthusiasm.  *'  When  a  lion/'  he 
says,  **  is  met  in  the  daytime,  \f  preconceived 
notions  do  not  lead  travellers  to  expect  some- 
thing very'  noble  or  majestic,  they  will  see  merely 
an  animal  somewhat  larger  than  the  biggest  doe 
they  ever  saw,  and  partaking  very  strongly  of 
the  canine  features.  The  face  is  not  mach  like 
the  usual  drawings  of  a  lion,  the  nose  being  pro- 
longed like  a  dog's,  not  exactly  such  as  our 
painters  make  it,  though  they  might  learn  better 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  their  idea  of  majesty 
being  usually  shown  by  making  their  lions'  faces 
like  old  women  in  nightcaps."  We  must  refer 
our  readers  to  the  book  itself  for  the  anecdotes 
by  which  he  illustrates  the  habits  of  the  lion. — 
They  will  also  find  in  this  volume  very  interest- 
ing notices  of  a  new  antelope,  called  the  leche, 
of  the  ostrich,  the  elephant,  the  littl^  honey-guide 
and  of  the  black  ana  white  ants.  We  can  onl^ 
add,  in  conclusion,  an  expression  of  our.  admi- 
ration, and  we  may  venture  to  say  our  astonish- 
ment, at  the  excellence  of  the  writing  observa- 
ble throughout  the  ftook.  In  his  opening  chap- 
ter. Dr.  Livingstone  expresses  his  strong  sense 
of  the  slightness  of  his  aptitude  for  authorship. 
"  I  think,"  he  tells  us,  **  1  would  rather  cross  the 
African  continent  again  than  undertake  to  write 
another  book.  It  is  far  easier  to  travel  than  to 
write  about  it."  Dr.  Livingstone  greatly  under- 
rates his  power  of  composition.  Few  practised 
writers  have  so  wide  a  command  of  language 
and  so  vigorous  a  style ;  and  it  is  curious  that  a 
man  w^  has  so  strong  an  aversion  to  book- 


making  should  have '  had  a  greater  immediate 
success  as  an  author  than  any  other  writer  now 
living,  except  Lord  Macaulay. — Satmrdmf  Bw* 

Chbomolithoorapht  :  Tyxnes's  Ulys- 
ses.— It  is  an  ambitious  and  daring  thing  to  es- 
say the  rendering  inchromolithosraphy  of  one  of 
those  works  in  which  Turner  is  most  himseli, 
and  most  inimitable.  Ulysses  defies  F6lvphe- 
mus  in  the  wonderf^il  Turner  pictore  in  iuui- 
borough  House;  and  Messrs.  Rowney  defjr 
Turner  in  a  chromolithograph  which  mj  havo 
just  produced  ojf  the  picture,  as  a  sequel  to  the 
Old  Temeraire.  No  one  would  have  ^reamed 
five  or  six  years  ago  that  this'then  nascent  pro- 
cess of  rendering  colored  works  hi  fto-dmlla 
could  be  applied,  with  any  degree  of  jracoess,  fta 
a  picture  of  such  intricacy,  variety,  and  pitdi 
of^ color,  as  the  Ulysses;  yet  here  we- have  it 
reproduced  with  extreme  skill,  vast  labor,  and 
as  much  success  as  will  suffice  to.endiant  tht 
eeneral  eye,  and  make  people  protest  that,  sav# 
for  difference  of  size,  the  copy  could  not  ba 
known  from  the  original.  If  this  kind  of  woik 
is  to  be  viewed  as  a  tour-de-fbrce,  we  may  say 
that  the  executants  have  done  more  than  any 
one  would  have  been  justified  in  demanding  or 
expecting :  but  the  fact  is,  that  such  art  as  that 
of  Turner's  consummate  pbyret  ca$mc€  be  imi- 
tated by  any  mechanical  process  with  a  resnlt 
valuable  to  art.  It  can  pnly  be  coarsened  anA 
cheapened,  and  the  edge  of  pnblic  taste  dolleil 
by  the  illusive  approach  to  the  more  obvious 
Qualities  of  that  whose  nobler  essence  and  ra- 
nnements  remain  forever  out  of  reach.  There* 
producers  have  done  a  difficult  thin^  devadj* 
Wnot  a  good  thing  well.— ^^Mctalsr. 
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(  From  The  Spectator. 

WINGED  WORDS  ON  CHANTREY'S 
WOODCOCKS.* 

If  not  one  of  the  curiosities,  this  volume 
may  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  amenities  or 
pleasantries  of  literature.  The  subject  was 
a  "  lucky  hit " ;  the  treatment  of  that  sub- 
ject could  only  succeed  by  some  happy  in- 
spiration almost  as  lucky ;  the  introductory 
anecdotes  brought  together  by  the  editor  and 
part-author,  Mr.  Muirhead,  are  singular  in 
their  way ;  the  book  itself  is  worthy  of  its 
cognates. 

It  was  a  peculiarity,  perhaps  a  weakness 
of  Chantrey,  to  pique  himself  upon  being  a 
crack  angler  and  shot ;  though  one  of  his 
biographers,  Mr.  Holland,  has  his  misgivings 
pn  both  points. .  However,  on  a  visit  to 
Holkham,  in  1829,  he  killed  two  woodcocks 
with  one  shot  The  exploit  was  rare,  espe- 
cially in  the  neatness  with  which  it  seemed 
to  be  done;  for  the  second  bird  rose  in  a 
line  with  the  first,  (which  Chantrey  admits 
he  alone  saw,)  and  fell  through  coming  into 
fire.  The  industry  of  Mr.  Muurhead  has 
ihown,  that  however  strange  the  lucky  hit, 
it  is  by  no  means  unexampled  in  modem 
times.  Thus,  in  1853,  Colonel  Shands  per- 
formed the  same  feat,  and  with  circumstances 
more  surprising;  for,  unless  we  take  the 
'  sportman's  own  explanation,  the  deed  seems 
to  emanate  from  that  Irish  gun  which  could 
ahoot  round  a  corner. 

« I  was  walking,"  writes  the  Colonel,  "  to- 
wards ft  large  clump  of  hollies,  with  the 
keeper  about  twenty  yards  on  my  right,  when 
two  cocks  got  up  together,  one  fiying  to  the 
left  of  the  clump,  and  the  other  to  the  right 
•  I  fired  at  the  left  bird,  and  brought  him 
down ;  calling  out  to  the  keeper  to  mark  the 
other ;  when  he  replied,*  I  saw  only  one  bird 
which  you  killed.'  This  surprised  me,  as  I 
had  picked  u])  my  bird  considerably  to  the 
left  of  the  clump,  and  quite  out  of  sight  of 
the  keeper.  But  while  we  were  discussing 
the  matter,  and  trying  to  account  for  the 
eztraor dinar}'  disrfppearance  of  the  second 
cock,  my  old  bitch  helle  was  observed  at  a 
dead  point,  about  forty  yards  beyond  the 
clump  of  hollies ;  and  there  we  found  the 
missing  bird  under  her  nose.  The  only  way 
in  which  I  can  account  for  the  circumstance 
is,  that  the  right-hand  bird  must  have 
crossed  the  line  of  sight  iust  as  I  fired  at 
the  bird  on  the  left;  which,  by  the  way,  fell 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  gun." 

♦  Winged  Words  on  Chantrey'$  Woodcocks, 
Edited  by  JameA  Patrick  Muirhead,  M.A.  Pub- 
liilMd  by  Murray. 


'^The  late  Lieutenant  Kirkes,  K.N. 
l)rought  down  at  one  shot  six  snipes  oi» 
of  a  wisp  of  seven.  His  son.  Captain  Kirketi 
by  a  still  mpre  wonderful  chance,  killed  (ia 
1856)  with  one  barrel  a  grouse  on  the  wing 
and  two  hares  sitting;  the  hares  bavins 
been  ^formed  *  together,  on  a  rising  ground 
towaras  which  the  grpuse  was  flying  when 
the  shot  was  fired.  *  •  •  During  the 
frost  arid  snow  of  December  1856,  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Croft  is  said  to  have  -killed  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Wyre,  near  the  Shard« 
Hambleton,  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  gray  plovers,  at  one  shot;  and  at 
another  shot,  on  the  same  day,  sixteen  ducks; 
using,  however,  a  sort  of  large  8wivel-gui% 
fixed  in  a  boat,  and  loaded  wiui  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  powder  and  one  pound  of  shot.* 

All  these  destructive  men  could  tell  thdr 
friends  of  their  exploits  by  the  living  voice ; 
but  Chantrey  could  speak  in  marble,  and  lie 
did  so.  He  sculptured  the  birds,  even  at 
they  fell,  on  a  marble  tablet,  and  presented 
it  to  his  host. 

This  shot,  or  more  truly  its  record  in  mar- 
ble and  its  position  at  Holkham,  became  a 
subject  for  many  pens.  The  majority  of  the 
verses  naturally  took  the  form  of  the  origi- 
nal epigram — an  inscription  with  a  pointed 
conclusion;  a  few  were  of  a  more  narratite 
character,  and  one  or  two  by  Mr.  Muirhead 
almost  became  ballads.  Some  of  the  authors 
are  of  names  distinguished  in  letters, — aa 
Dean  Milman,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Areli- 
deacon  Wrangham,  Jeffirey.  Others  are 
men  celebrated  in  other  walks  of  life,— aa 
Lord  Wellesley,  Lord  Tenterden,  and  Baron 
Alderson.  The .  volume  consists  of  a  colla- 
tion of  these  jeux  d'esprit,  with  some  that 
seem  to  have  been  written  by  the  editor  ex- 
pressly for  publication.  The  total  number  cf 
pieces,  including  translations  from  the  origi- 
nal Greek  and  Latin,  amount  to  one  bundled 
and  sixty-nine,  with  prologue  and  epilogue. 

The  literary  men,  we  think,  show  the  best 
They  have  greater  terseness  and  force,  if  not 
more  lelicity.  The  theme  is  mostly  the  obvt- 
ous  one — death  and  dealhlessness  from  the 
same  hand:  and  Milman  is  the  foremost  in. 
point  of  brevity. 

"  LXII. 

"  Uno  icta  morimur  simul  uno  vivimus  icta.'* 
The  Bishop  is  not  amiss;  neat  and  courtly;, 
as  becomes  a  bishop,  though  the  compliment 
is  not  quite  true  as  regards  the  shot 

"  XIII.' 

"  Life  in  Death,  a  mystic  lot, 

Dealt  thou  to  the  winged  band ; 
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Dejith — from  Tbine  mmriajr  »bof. 
Udt — from  Thine  mdTiiur  ksitd 

m 

JHfrey  contributed  tx:o,  e^cfa  rood  in  its 


He  oTTT'^d  ihei!'. — t^i^  ci «rr.  ^ re  .?45t. 
And  then,  npon  cue  stone :  " 


u 


xxir. 


••  The  life  the  <portsm«i-«nift  took, 
Tlte  urbt-^ponsmui  coaM  restore ; 
As  tme  and  wann  in  erenr  look. 
And  far  more  lasting  thnn  before !  " 

•'LMXTII. 

**  Tlie  «ciilptor  kiird  them  at  one  shot. 
AoDd,  wben  the  d«ed  was  done. 


With  the    exception    of  a 


"*•  -' 


"«:e    cf 

pheasants  by  Chantrey  and  a  mtd^illion  of 
hiniy  the  iiliBtraUocs  turn  uf<-n  ihe  vood- 
cocks ;  their  monunkezit,  the  plac«  where  iLey 
fell,  and  the  place  where  they  mighl  Lave 
lived. 


of  tboce  I  pie  of  cohesion  :  we  are  not  dUpoacd  to 
^ible  to  ■  ^^^  ^^y  chemical  chaz^  take>  (>Lioe. 


Fakch»E!ct-Pafb«. — ^Paper  fe  one 
fttbstances  of  which  H  b  scarcelr  possible  --,     ,       -  ,  >.  ..   .^-   ,    ^ 

exaggerate  the  Talae  and  importance.     How  *     I«  i*  ^'^rt^  that  anng  of  this  kind  of  paper 

^^f  _.  ,  .     .         _^ .u  .        .1.         .    -  1   has  acmallr  sostamed  a  greater  we«:ht  than 

wonderful  is  ii  to  reflect  that,  as  the  niatenal  ^^  ^.  ^  ^^^  ^j^  ^  ^je  p^,,^^^^     .j^ 

production)  of  the  sod,  and  the  sustentanon  of  y^^^  ^  j^  j^  ^^^^  ^j,^  ^  g^^^  economy  may 
He,  depend  mainly  on  the  agency  of  animal  -ate  place  in  the  prep«radon  of  kcal'uocw- 
end  Tegetable  refiue,  so  one  .  of  oar  greainFt  ments.  and  in  the  hooks  and  other  icqniriKS  ex- 
comforts  and  conTenieaces,  one  of  tl^  moist  por««d  to  rooeh  handling :  for  the  process  of 
powerful  agents  in  the  advance  of  intelkctnal,  ■■  membranization  is  so  simple,  and  th«  matwiai 
•ocial.  acd  moral  improvement,  derives  iu  ufed  in  it  ao  cheap,  that  if  done  on  the  ^rand 
origin  from  a  no  more  dignified  soorce  than  a  scale  at  the  paper-mills,  th^  extra  cost  will  ho 
Mlp  composed  of  old  rags !  f  quite  a  fliijr»iair«.    Perhaps  this  may  occupy  a 

The  merits  of  paper  are  known  to  all :  hot  it  place  in  the  cheap4iteratnre  qaef  lions  of  ow 
•till  has  its  detects.  It  is  no;  strong  enough  or  day.  At  present,  a  **  cloth  "  cover  for  aa 
durable  eu'W^h  for  important  le^l  dooumen*^  ;  octavo  volume  costs  a  shilling.  One  of  paich- 
ind  its  fragility  renders  it  incapable  of  bearin;?  ment-paper  may  probably  be  sold  for  half  the 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  school-room  or  lendine   moner. 


While  on  this  subject,  we  shall  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  certain  other  modes  of  effectiBg 
changes  in  paper,  which  may  be  useful  ia  nuunr 
ways,  and  are.  to  say  the  least  interesting  ia  a 
scientiflc  point  of  view. 

If  a  bit  of  good  white  soap  be  boiled  ia  toft 
water  unnl  an  oily  fluid  is  produced,  and  two 
c«:a:s  of  this  fluid  are  laid  with  a  bnuh 
upon  any  sort  of  paper  and  when  drr.  coaled 
again  with  a  strong  solation  of  alaB.  ibt  pi^cr 


library  in  the  shape  of  books,  mar^,  itc.  To 
reme  .  the  former  of  these  deficiencies,  recourse 
is  had*to  the  skin  of  the  sheep  in  the  form  of 
parchment :  but  for  the  latter  there  has  been 
as  yet  no  resource ;  at  least  none  before  the  dis- 
eovery  which  it  is  oar  purpose  to  introduce  to 
our  rollers. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  wonderful  things 
•ow-a-days.  that  we  seem  almost  to  expect  them 
ia  regular  succession  from  month  to  month  : 

still,  our  admiration  is  excited  when  we  are  told  so  prepared  will  be  converted  into 
that  a  very  cheap  and  simple  process  will  give  :  out  losing  the  appearance  of  paper.  By  tlus 
to  paper  the  tenacity  and  toughness  hitheno  ;  process,  we  have  rendered  even  ofoniBc^papcr 
OMieht  in  parrhment  alone.    The  assertion  rests  -  waterproof. 

apon  authority  to  which  we  feel  bound  to  defer .     The  same  may  be  done  by  using  an  alboiaJa-^ 
as  fuUy  competent  in  such  matters.  |  ous  substance,  as  the  whit«  of  eggt,  wIMi  Aa 

The' only  thing  necessary  for  this  purpose  is.  ;  alum  will  also  convert  into  leather. 
t§  provide  a  bath,  in  the  form  of  some  wide  '  ideas  of  the  same  kind  are  actively 
Aallow  dish,  composed  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  I  thow  busy  heads  which  have  done  co. 
in  the  proportion  of  two  pans  of  actdio  one  of  \  advance  the  material  comforts  of  oar 
•oft  water.    The  paper  is  drawn  rapidly  through   within  the  last  quarter  of  a  centwy ; 
tfiis   liquid,  and  immediately  washed'  in  fresh   quite  possible  that  in  this,  as  in  'maaj 
water,  to  remove  the  superfluous  acid.  things,  we  may  be  still  only  on  the  vcq^e  of 

This,  when  dry,  is  called  **  parchment-pa-  provements  to'  which  no  limit  can  be 
per :  "  and  if  science  will  accept  a  term  from  !  present. — Chambtr^  Jcmnai. 

;  miirht  be  called  **  membraniza- !  ...^_^_^^.— 


kit 


and 
the  process 
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tion.      It  sppears  that  under  the  influence  of       ^oal  used  by  the  aonAys-Did  te 
the  acid,  the  nbres  of  the  paper  suffer  some  <ort  r^  discover  and  make  use  of  coal  pric 
of  contraction,  so  that  they  lay  hold  of  one  '  ^^  invasion  of 
another,  and  cling  together  on  some  new  princi- 1 


THE  DAKK  HOUR  ERE  THE  DAWNING. 
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^nr  SISTER'S  'SLEEP. 

From  an  Enjjlish  periodical  called  "The 
Germ,"  which  lived  only  .a  few  weeks,  but 
counted  among  its  contributors  an  extraordi- 
nary amount  of  real  genius.  This  beautiful 
pOcin  appeared  anonymously : — Transcript. 

« 

She  fell  asleep  on  Christmas  eve. 

Upon  her  eyes  most  patient  calms ; 

The  lids  wore  shut ;  her  uplaid  arms 
CoverM  her  bosom,  I  believe. 

Our  mother,  who  had  lean'd  all  day 
Over  the  bed  from  'Chirae  to  chime, 
Then  raised  herself  for  the  first  time, 

And  as  she  sat  her  down,  did  pray. 

Her  little  work-table  was  spread 
With  work  to  finish.    For  the  glare 
Made  by  her  candle,  she  had  care 

To  work  some  distance  from  the  bed. 

Without  there  was  a  good  nloon  up. 
Which  left  its  shadows  far  within ; 
The  depth  of  light  that  it  was  in  , 

Seem'd  hollow  like  an  altar-cup. 

Through  the  small  room,  with  subtle  sound 
Of  flame,  by  vents  the  fireshine  drove 
And  redden 'd.    In  its  dim  alcove 

The  mirror  shed  a  clearness  round. 

I  had' been  sitting  up  some  nights. 
And  my  tired  mind  felt  weak  and  blank  ; 
Like  a  shni-p,  strengthening  wine,  it  drank 

The  stillness  and  the  broken  lights. 

Silence  was  speaking  at  my  side 

With  an  exceedingly  clear  voice  : 

I  knew  the  calm  as  of  a  choice 
Made  in  God  for  me  to  abide. 

I  said,  "Full  knowledge  does  not  grieve  : 
This  which  upon  my  spirit  dwells 
Perhaps  would  have  been  sorrow  else  : 

Bat  I  am  glad  'tis  Christmas  Eve." 

Twelve  struck.    That  sound,    which    all   the 

years 
.  Hear  in  each  hour,  crept  off;  and  then 

The  ruffled  silence  spread  again, 
Like  water  that  a  pebble  stirs. 

Onr  mother  rose  from  where  she  sat. 

Her  needles,  as  she  laid  them  down, 

Met  lightly  and  her  silken  gown 
Settled  :  no  other  noise  than  that. 

"  Glory  unto  the  Newly-Born  !  " 
So,  as  8uid  angels,  she  did  say  : 
JBecause  wc  were  in  Christmas-day, 

Though  it  would  still  be  long  till  dawn. 

Ste  stood  a  moment  witii  her  hands 
Kept  in  each  other,  praying  much  ; 
A  moment  that  the  soul  may  touch, 

But  the  heart  onlv  understands. 

Almost  unwittingly,  my  mind 

Repented  her  words  after  her ; 

Periiaps  though  my  lips  did  not  stir  ; 
It  was  scarce  thought,  or  cause  assigned. 

Just  then  in  the  room  over  us, 

There  was  a  pushing  back  of  ciiairs, 
As  M)me  who  had  sat  unawares 

BolaM^now  heard  the  bour^  and  rose. 


Anxious,  with  soAly  stepping  haste. 
Our  mother  went  where  Margaret  lay. 
Fearing  the  sounds  overhead — should  they 

Have  broken  her  long-watch'd  for  Vest ! 

She  stoopM^an  instant,  calm,  and  tum'd; 

But  suddenly  tum'd  back  again  ; 

And  all  her  features  seem'd  in  pain 
With  woe,  and  her  eyes  gazed  and  yeam'd. 

For  my  part,  I  but  hid  my  face. 
And  held  my  breath,  and  spake  no  word  : 
There  was  none  spoken ;  but  I  heard 

The  silence  for  a  little  space. 

Our  mother  bow'd  herself  and  wept. 
And  both  my  arms  fell,  and  I  said  : 
"  God  knows  I  knew  that  she  was  dead." 

And  there,  all  white,  my  sister  slept. 

Then  kneeling,  upon  Christmas  mom, 
A  little  after  twelve  o'clock. 
We  said,  ete  the  first  quarter  struck, 

"  Christ's  blessing  ou  the  newly-born." 

THE  DARK  HOUR  ERE  THE  DAWBI- 

ING. 

She  rocks  her  baby  to  and  fro. 

Crying  aloud  in  anguish  wild  : 
"  I  cannot  bear  that  deadlier  wo. 

So,  God  of  mercy,  take  my  child." 
Poor  soul !  her  act  belies  the'  prayer 
'    She  breathes  into  the  midnight  air — 

It  is  before  the  dawning. 

For  whife  sh*e  speaks,  her  arms  enfold 
The  babe  with  a  still  tighter  clasp  ; 

As  fearing  death  so  stem  and  cold. 

Should  hear  and  rend  it  from  her  grasp. 

She  knows  not — were  that  dark  hour  pas^** 

Of  hers,  'tis  doomed  to  be  the  last. 
The  one  before  the  dawning. 

You  had  not  wondered  at  the  prayer. 
If  you  had  seen  that  hovel  poor. 

And  known  what  she  had  suffered  there. 
Since  firet  tlie  grim  *  wolf  forced  the  door : 

But  the  prayer  sped  ;  the  widow's  pride. 

Of  sickness — not  of  hunger — died. 
An  hour  before  the  dawning. 

Half  thankful,  half  remorseful,  now 
This  only  treasure,  hers  no  more- 
Tears  raining  on  its  marble  brow. 

She  lays  upon  her  pallet  poor, 
Then  whispers  ,  "  Would  /too  might  die, 
Afld  so  together  we  should  fly 
To  seek  a  brighter  dawning." 

The  dawning  came,  and  with  it  brought 
Tidings  of  friends,  and  wealth  restored  ; 

They  fell  scarce  heeded,  as  she  sought 
The  little  corpse,  and  o'er  it  poured 

llct  wild  lament,  her  (raseloss  juoan 

Thnt  surh  had  foun<l  her  all  alone — 
No  child  to  share  the  dawning. 

And  now  she  murmurs  day  by  day : 
"  0  God,  that  I  had  learned  to  wait ; 

'Tis  so  much  harder  than  to  pray, 
As  I  have  found,  alas  !  too  late, 

I  might  have  deemed  the  worst  was  past. 

And  that  dark  hour  must  be  the  last. 
The  one  I>eforc  the  dawning." 
— Chambers*  Journal,  KUTU  Bocx^ 
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OMLT  A  woman's   8T0BT. 


Tkom  Tlteii> 
ONLY  A  WOBiAN'S  STORY. 

Junt  Z. — Onoe  again  I  look  upon  green, 
ffrowingy  .^er-freah  and  sweet  trees  and 
flowers.  The  wind,  too— how  softly  yet 
dieerily  it  blows  in  at  this  window— -even  the 
wind  has  been  a  forbidden  visitor,  and  I  am 
thankful  to  feel  its  hand  once  more.  I  am 
Cke  a  little  child;  eterytlllng  seems  new  to 
me,  and  bright,  as  though  a  mist  of  worldly 
cares  had  been  wiped  away  since  last  I  looked 
on  Nature. 

When  first  thought  of,  it  seems  hard  that 
women  have  so  much. necessary  suffering; 
that  it  is  part  of  their  daily  life ;  not,  as  with 
men,  an  accidental  circumstance.  But,  in 
reality,  how  wonderfully  wise  and  beautiful  a 
dispensation  it  is!  Pure  and  youthful  feel- 
ing is  indispensable  to  a  woman.  Yet,  with 
her  many  wearing  cares — small,  it  may  be, 
but  constant,  and  most  difficult  to  remain 
ooble  under,  because  there  is  little  that  is 
great  or  glorious  in  the  trials  themselves,  but 
only  in  the  bearing  them  —  how  shall  we 
keep  this  woman  true  to  her  own  higher 
nature  P  '.Ck)uld  we  devise  a  better  discipline 
than  every  fresh  child  brings  to  the  busy 
mother?  Death — awful,  mysterious  death — 
■eems  to  stand  waiting  for  her  for  many  days 
before  the  child  is  bom.  She  sees  all  things 
through  his  shadow.  "  It  may  be  there  is 
no  to-morrow  for  me,"  is  an  ever-recurring 
tho^ight.  "  On  whom  can  I  lean  for  comfort? 
To  whom  can  I  leave  all  these  dear  ones  ?  ** 

What  woman  is  a  sceptic  then  ?  The 
darker  and  nearer  comes  the  shadow  of  death, 
the  brighter  shines  the  Ligh^  of  lights,  tiU 
the  darkness  becomes  glorified,  and  d^ath  is 
•wallowed  up  in  victory.  None  know  the 
true  rest  in  God  so  well  as  those  who  have 
^nt  days  and  nights  in  searching  after 
what  is  best  for  the  future  happiness  of  the 
beloved,  and  have  sought  in  vain.  Plan  after 
plan  is  laid  aside,  because  it  has  some  flaw  in 
it;  and  then  comes  the  thought,  what  chance 
is  there  that  anything  will  happen  as  I  have 
imagined  ?  Look  back,  foolish  soul,  and  see 
how  different  was  the  actbal  from  the  im- 
agined or  wished  for!  So  struggles  the 
spirit,  and  beats  itself  against  the  bars  of 
fiite,  till,  torn  and  weary,  it  drags  itself  to 
^the  feet  of  the  All-wise,  and  there  finds  rest 
and  peace. 

My  little  baby  sleeps  softly  in  her  cradle 
by  my  aide.    How  seems  the  world  to  thee, 


my  babe  ?  One  -little  fat  fist  is  doubled,  as 
though  she  already  heard  the  fight  of  life : 
but  did  ever  soldier  wear  so  sweet  a  smile,  or 
breathe  so  calmly  ? 

Here  come  my  two  merry  boj's.  I  know 
it  by  the  banging  of  doors  a^d  the  shouting : 
it  is  like  a  rush  of  sea-breeze.  Now  they 
are  ** hushing'*  one  another.  "Dear  little 
sister  is  asleep."  Such  loud  hushing !  And 
each  rosy  face  comes  for  a  peep  at  baby. 

July  1. — ^Robert  and  I  had  a  long  delight 
ful  walk  last  evening  up  our  ^^glen."  I 
found  it  rather  steep;  but  then  I  had  his 
arm  to  help  me,  and  the  breeze  on  that  sweet 
green  hill  at  the  end  of  the  glen  was  so 
refreshing.  My  little  pet  milk-wort,  the 
harebells,  and  mountain-flax,  that  grow  so 
luxuriantly  there,  seemed  to  give  me  a  wel- 
come to  our  fieivorite  seat  under  the  old 
blown-about  thorn. 

We  had  a  long  talk  about  our  childreii, 
and  tried  to  settle  how  we  were  to  educate 
them.  When  I  see  so  many  fail  in  that  most 
difficult  of  all  the  tasks  that  God  has  set  nt, 
the  making  good  men  andvromen — I  feel,  oh, 
so  fearful  for  our  dear  ones--so  pure,  and 
sweet,  and  guileless  now  !  I  have  one  great 
comfort :  I  have  noticed  that  want  of  unity 
between  the  parents  is  the  greatest  cause  of 
want  of  success  in  traming  up  children. 

Children  are  very  close  observers  (I  havt 
seen  that  in  mine),  and  are  more  influenced 
by  example  than  precept.  Besides,  when  tht 
heads  of  a  household  are  at  variance,  there 
can  be  no  consistent  plan  pursued. 

How  thankful  I  am  that  we  have  not  thai 
misery  to  contend  with!  I  could  scarcely 
keep  back  the  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude^ 
when  I  thought  of  all  that,  last  evening. 
Robert  was  busy  groping  among  Uie  soft  moM 
and  wild  thyme  for  little  shells  for  the  cbil> 
dren.  I  wonder  what  were  his  thought!  f 
and  I  wonder,  too,  why  I  did  not  ask  him ! 
and  why,  when  he  said  I  had  been  silent  so 
long,  he  feared  I  was  tired.  I  let  him  think 
ihaiy  and  not  great  love  and  joy,  made  me 
silent  and  pale.  That  is  the  way  I  always 
do  when  I  feel  deeply.  I  wish  I  could  show 
him  my  whole  heart  more  easily;  but  he 
does  not  mind  my  not  doing  so,  and  it  thetre* 
fore  does  not  matter. 

July  29. — Annie  Malitus  is  coming  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  with  us.  I  wonder  if  she 
is  like  her  mother — sweet,  unselfish,  gentle 
Mary  Malitus.    I  well  remember  her  visits 
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to  our  home.    How  happy,  she  made  us  all, 
with  her  cheer  j  ways.    "  She  is  so  thought- 
ftil  of  others'  feelings/'  my  mother  used  to 
'  say. 

.  August  14. — Annie  Malltus  and  Robert 
haTe  gohe  for  a  long  walk,  so  I  have  time  to 
write  a  little  in  my  diary.  She  is  not  at  all 
Eke  her  mother ;  but  is  a  lively,  pleasant  girL 
She  is  Tory  pretty ;  I  cannot  keep  from  look- 
ing at  her.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  watch  her 
slight,  graceful  figure  moving  about  the  room, 
or  to  see  the  sun  shine  on  her  bright  brown 
half.. 

Baby  has  been  ailing  lately,  and  kept  me 
more  than  ever  at  home.  Do  I  sacrifice  too 
mnch  to  my  children  P  He  said  so  yester- 
day. O,  children,  children — ^there  is  the 
crack  in  too  many  households  that  lets  dis- 
cord in!  Yet,  if  husband  and  wife  are  one, 
that  can  never  be.  But  is  it  possible  for  a 
man  to  fully  sympathise  with  •  an  anxious 
mother's  feelings  ?  Or  can  a  woman,  daily 
txied  by  small  cares  as  she  is,  ever  learn  of 
him  not  to  feel  or  fret  about  lUUe  troubles  ? 
O,  what  constant  seeking  to  enter  into  the 
heart's  bitterness,  on  each,  side — ^what  tender- 
iiesa  for  each  other's  special  frailties — ^it  must 
feeed.  God  give  us  such  abundant  love  and 
compassion  toward  each  other.  Often  my 
husband  is  grieved  or  anxious  about  things 
that  seem  to  me  of  no  importance;  and  I 
often  feel  inclined  to  smile  at  his  anxiety 
^ve  done  so,  I  fear)  ;  but  often  the  thought 
comes  and  stops  me,  that  Tie  feels  it  a  trial — 
he  IB  troubled  by  it ;  my  not  feeling  it  does 
not  make  him  feel  it  less,  but  adds  vexation 
to  vexation,  or  may  make  him  hide  his  feel- 
inga  from  me  next  time,  and  so  lay  the  first 
brick  in  that  wall  of  partition  which  so  many 
I  now  pity  have  built  in  that  same  heedless 
way.  Often  and  often  I  think  this — ^but,  I 
r,  not  often  enough. 

August  21. — My  dear  friend  Mrs.  Elliot 
here  this  molhiing.  It  is  always  a  pleas- 
to  see  her  bright  face.  I  never  feel 
afraid  of  her ;  never  am  uncomfortable  if  the 
room  is  ever  so  untidy,  or  the  children 
ever  so  noisy — which  is  fortunate;  for  our 
boys  are  so  fond  of  her,  I  cannot  keep  them 
away. 

**  There,  my  dear,"  she  said  to  Herbert, 
this  morning,  *'  is  my  best  gold  pencil-case ; 
and  here,"  feeling  in  her  pocket,  **  is  such  a 
dean  piece  of  paper.  Pray,  d^aw  me  a  pio- 
Uare  ?  "    And  so  he  was  quietly  set  to  work* 


**  And  what  have  I  got  here  for  my  little  pet  f 
A  biscuit,  I  declare!  I  wonder  if  little 
Robby  could  sit  on  that  stool  and  eat  it,  and 
look  at  this  *funny  pocket-book  of  mine. 
And  now  for  baby ! " 

And  so  she  managed  to  amuse  them  all^ 
her  tongue  going  fitst  to  me  between  her 
chatter  to  them. 

**  I  have  not  seen  you  these  many  days,  my 
dear,"  she  said ;  "  and  I  feel  as  though  aU 
were  not  right  if  I  have  not  had  a  peep  al 
you.  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  without 
you,  Gertrude." 

It  is  very  sweet  to  be  over-appreciated— 
makes  me  feel  very  amiable,  and  very  humble. 
I  told  her  so,  and  how  she  seemed  to  fill  the 
place' of  mother-in-law  to  me. 

''  Do  I  indeed,  my  dear  ?  "  she  said  i  *'  and 
yet  I  over-appreciate  you,  you  say ;  and  I'm 
sure  you  do*  the  same  to  me.  That  it 
strange.  *  Well !  it  only  shows  my  theory  ii 
right.  And  now  I  remember  what  I  came 
for.  I  bring  an  invitation  to  your  visitor  (I 
h^ar  she  is  so  charming)  from  vpur  father-in- 
law  and  his  daughters  to  spencra  week  -with 
'them." 

I  thanked  her  for  Annie,  and  then  asked 
what  she  meant  by  her  theory, 

"  Why,  my  dear,  I've  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion— now  don't  be  shocked — looking  round 
among  my  friends,  and  seeing  that  if  yoa 
want  a  favorable  idea  of  a  woman,  donH  go 
to  her  molher-in-law,  and  vice  versa. — Well« 
my  dear,  I've  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
it  can't  be  either  mother  or  daughter-in- 
law's  fault" 

« Indeed ! "  I  said.  *'  What  is  the  causey 
then  ?  " 

''  It  is,  my  dear,  the  putting  mothers  and 
daughters-in-law  down  one  another's  throati 
— that's  it ! "  she  said,  laughing  merrily  at 
her  idea,  and  giving  baby  a  toss  so  high,  she 
looked  almost  frightened. 

«  Let  a  child  see  some  jam,  you  know,  my 
dear,  and  want  it,  and  ask  for  it — perhapa 
steal  it — and  he  thinks^  it  very  good.  But 
cram  that  same  sweet  down  his  throat,  and 
tell  him  he  must  eat  it,  it  is  his  duty  to  like 
it — and  how  the  child  hates  that  same  jam 
all  his  life !  Don't  you  see  the  sense-  of  i^ 
my  dear  ?  " 

I  was  laughing  too  much  to  answer — ^partly 
at  my  boys'  looks  of  astonishment. 

**  So  you  see,  my  dear,"  she  continued* 
without  waiting  for  my  reply,  *<  my  fint  waf 
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of  reforming  the  world  in  that  matter  would 
be,  to  make  every  one  understand  that 
mothers  and  daughteis-in-law  need  not  love 
one  another  unless  they  like.  Shouldn't  I 
raise  a  storm  P  Why,  all  the  novels  ever 
written  would  be  thrown  at  me.  Bat  what 
a  reformed  world  I  should  have !  for  you  see, 
my  dear,  it  is  much  pleasanter  and  happier 
fbr'all  concerned  to  love  one  another ;  and 
fteling  this,  each  party  would  set  about  try- 
ing  to  be  lovable  to  one  another,  just  as  they 
would  to  any  one  else  they  wished  to  please. 
And  so,  if  they  suited  one  another,  and 
could  love  one  another — for  you  canH  love 
tome  people,  except  as  your  neighbor,  you 
know,  my  dear-^why,  they  would  be  very 
happy  and  grateful  to  one  another ;  and  if 
they  couldn't,  then  neither  party  would  feel 
ft  a  'grievance.  While  now,  you  know,  or 
rather  /  do,"  she  continued,  not  leaving  me 
a  moment's  time  to  speak  in — "  you  are  too 
young  to  have  seen  so  much — each  party,  or 
at  least  one  side  or  the  other,  makes  herself 
as  disagree^le  as  she  can  and  says,  *  Why 
don't  you  lovtf  me  ?  How  wicked  you  are 
and  unnatural !  It  is  your  duty  to  love  me, 
and  you  musV  " 

I  was  going  to  try  and  get  in  a  word  of 
objection  to  her  .odd  theory,  which  I  put 
down  here  because,  like  most  of  her  ideas, 
it  has  some  truth  in  it,  and  /  may  be  a 
mother-in-law  some  day;  but,  just  as  I 
began  to  speak,  came  a  ring  at  the  bell,  and 
in  came  Miss  Annie,  laughing,  and  in  high 
glee,  from  a  ride  with  Robert,  her  face  glow- 
ing with  the  fresh  wind,  her  bright  brown 
hair  parted  so  smoothly  on  her  pretty  white 
forehead,  her  eyes  dancing  with  delight — 
she  was  a  bit  of  beaming  youthfulness,  pleas- 
ant to  look  upon ;  and  so  .more  eyes  than 
mine  seemed  to  think. 

Robert  said  he  could  not  stay,  he  had  no 
more  time  to  spare,  and  was  gone  almost 
without  a  word,  only  running  back  to  tell  me 
that  Annie  was  tired  and  hungry,  and  I  had 
better  send  tlie  children  away ;  and,  throw- 
ing a  pair  of  gloves  into  Annie's  lap,  with 
"Please  mend  these  before  tliis  evening,  and 
be  sure  and  l>e  in  time,"  was  gone.  Well, 
when  I  write  it  down,  there  seems  nothing  to 
be  vexed  about ;  I  must  have  been  in  a  cross 
humor,  for  I  even  sent  my  little  darlings 
•way  angrily. 

Annie  Boon  tohl  me  what  they  had  been 


planning  for  this  evening.  She  thought 
should  go,  too ;  but  he  will  enjoy  himse 
quite  as  well  without  me.  And  it  was  n 
convenient  to  me  to  go. 

August  27. — ^Annie  has  gone  to  spend 
week  at  Robert's  old  home :  the  dear  gii 
want  a  little  change.  How  cross  and  unre 
sonable  I  have  been  lately ;  but  Robert  h 
not  noticed  it.    I  will  turn  over  a  new  leaf 

I  must  make  every  thing  very  bright  ai 
comfortable  this  evening,  that  he  may  n 
feel  it  dull.  I  think  I  shall  put  on  n 
new  dress;  he  said  it  became  me.  He 
foolish  I  am !  I  never  felt  afraid  his  hoi 
was  dull  before.  There,  I  will  put  aw; 
those  fancies,  for  fancies  they  are.  Wh 
would  Robert  say,  if  he  knew  ?  I  seem 
have  hardly  seen  him  lately.  There  agai: 
I  won't  write  any  more,  but  fetch  baby :  i 
bad  thoughts  fly  away  when  I  look  into  h 
innocent  eyes,  or  feel  her  soft  face  pressi 
to  mine,  in  her  pretty,  loving  way. 

August  28. — Last  night  I  waited  ai 
waited,  but  no  Robert  came.  The  boys  we 
to  bed  crying,  for  I  had  promised  them 
game  with  "  papa."  It  grew  dark,  and  1 8 
waiting,  imagining  all  kinds  of  accident 
I  saw  him  lying,  thrown  from  his  horse,  < 
the  ground.  "  This  moment,"  I  thought,  **  1 
may  be  dying  for  want  of  help,  and  I  i 
quietly  here!"  I  went  out,  and  Ustenc 
but  could  hear  nothing  but  my  heart  goii 
thump— thump.  I  was  just  thinking  I  ecu 
bear  it  no  longer,  but  must  atart  off  in  sear 
of  him,  when  a  messenger  came  to  say  i 
had  gone  to  \6&father^s  on  business,  and 
was  not  to  wait  up.  And  tkis  momin 
when  I  asked  him  what  urgent  busineas 
was,  he  said,  hurriedly,  "Oh,  only  som 
thing  he  wanted  to  see  his  father  and  To 
about ;  and  I  must  not  be  surprised  if  I 
were  late  to-niglit,  as  he  might  have  to  see  I 
father  again."  • 

I  am  writing,  for  I  cannot  settle  to  an 
thing  else.  I  have  worked  till  the  tea 
dimmed  my  eyes  too  much;  needlewo: 
is  bad  for  a  troubled  mind — allows  it 
dwell  on  sorrows  it  had  better  forget ;  ov 
and  over  again  the  same  song  goes  in  tin 
to  the  needle.  I  have  read,  but  I  read  & 
0¥m  thoughts  instead  of  the  book.  Oh,  it 
bitter,  bitter!  but  it  is  a  lesson  that  mi 
come,  sooner  or  later.  It  is  sweet — it  is  ti 
greatest  joy  this  world  can  give— :to  knc 
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that  one  human  being  cares  for  you  above 
all  others,  that'there  is  one  whose  happiness 
is  not  complete  unless  you  share  it ;  but  it  is 
80  great  a  joy,  this  world  never  gives  it  long. 
I  see  that  now.  We  should  become  too  sat- 
Med  with  earthly  love ;  it  is  taken  from  us 
in  its  perfection,  to  lead  us  to  the  only  One 
who  loveth  ever.  I  say  this  to  myself;  but 
at  present  it  does  not  comfort  me. 

September  4. — Soon  after  Annie  returned 
yesterday,  my  friend,  Mrs.  Elliot  came  to  see 
me,- dear,  warmhearted  woman.  She  has  the 
usual  fault  of  those  generous  natures — rather 
too  plain  a  way  of  speaking  her  mind,  and. 
sometimes,  when  angr}*,  of  saying  more  than 
.  she  means.  She  frightens  poor  me.  She 
says  at  once,  plainly,  and,  I  believe,  without 
premeditation^  what  would  cost  me  hours  of 
ccmsideration  to  put  into  fit  words,  and  weeks 
of  cowardice  and  battllfig  with  myself  to  say 
them.  It  may  lose  her  some  friends,  but  it 
is  more  truthful,  and  therefore,  I  suppose, 
more  right.  Afler  this  preface  (it  is  well  no 
one  but  myself  has  to  read  my  long  sermons), 
I  ipust  put  down  what  suggested  it.  I 
thought  by  my  friend's  trembling  lip,  and 
her  restless  ways,  she  had  something  on  her 
mind. 

Annie  was  busy  reading,  but  Mrs.  Elliot 
kept  looking  at  her  every  moment  wliile  we 
were  talking  about  the  children.  I  went 
oat  of  the  room  to  fetch  my  work,  and  when 
I  came  back  the  storm  had'burst. 

**  It  is  well,"  Mrs.  Elliot  was  saying,  "  for 
young  ladies  to  be  friendly  and  at  ease  with 
gentlemen,  instead  of  so  foolishly  shy,  that 
they  are  uninteresting  and  silly.  '  No  one 
dislikes  such  senseless  nonsense  more  than  I 
do.  But  really  that  is  better,  at  least  does 
less  mischief,  than  the  contrary,  when  women 
fbigefc  their  own  proper,  retiring,  modest  be- 
havior, and  devote  themselves,  regardless  of 
every  one  else,  to  any  gentleman  who  may 
happen  to  pleose  them." 

Annie  opened  her  eyes'  in  astonishment. 
I  eould  scarcely  keep  from  laughing,  though 
rather  frightened,  it  was  so  like  what  I  had 
been  thinking. 

"  No  one  ever  spoke  to  me  in  that  woy 
before,"  Annie  said,  flushing  up. 

•*  No,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Elliot  replied  ;  "  but 
maoy  have  thought  as  I  do,,  depend  upon  it, 
ilid  therefore  you  may  thank  me  for  being 
It  enough  to  tdl  you.  Woman,  my  dear, 
•Hit  inta  this  world  to  heal  broken 
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hearts  not  to  make  them.  It  is  one  of  her 
especial  duties  to  see  that  her  own  enjoy* 
ment  is  not  built  on  another's  imhappiness ;  ' 
not  to  be  content  that  she  does  not  meoM 
any  harm,  but  to  look  carefully,  and  see 
whether,  meaning  or  not  meaning,  she  is 
doing  it.  If  any  one  entering  a  household 
leaves  that  household  less  ha])py  by  her 
means,  that  woman,  I  say,  has  done  a  great 
wrong",  and,  unless  she  makes  up  her  mini 
to  do  differently  in  future,  had  much  bett^ 
stay  al  home.  There  is  plenty  of  .sorrow  in 
the  world,  without  giddy  young  girls  adding 
to  it,  my  dear."  ^ 

'*  My  dear  Mrs.  Elliot,  what  is  the  mat* 
ter  ?  "  I  got  time  at  last  to  exclaim. 

<'  Oh,  don't  you  know  ?  Has  she  not  told 
you?" 

^^  I  don't  boast  of  my  sins,  at  least,"  said 
Annie,  forcing  ^a  smile. 

"V^ry  right,  my  dear;  but  better  than 
that  would  be,  not  to  .have  them.  My  daar 
Gertrude,  she  has  refused  your  brother,  my 
friend,  Tom  Somner,  and  when  I  ask  her 
how  it  is  she  has  done  so,  she  says  simply 
because  she  does  not  care  for  him.  She 
thinks  hhn  very  amiable,  and  agreeable,  and 
all  that — but  marry  him  I  Think  of  it,  my 
dear,  afler  tlie  way  she  has  treated  him: 
such  walking  together,  such  moon-gazing, 
such  sweet  private  talks,  such  looking  into 
one  another's  eyes  !  My  dear,  I  saw  a  great 
deal,  and  heard  more  ;  so  don't  defend  her." 

"  Mrs.  Elliot,  what  else  could  I  do  ?  He 
was  the  only  person  there.  I  could  not  sit 
and  mope  all  day,  or  refuse  to  go  an}'where 
for  fear  he  would  like  me.  How  ridiculous  I 
I  liked  liim,  and  found  him  pleasant  com- 
pany. It  is  not  my  fault  if  he  admired  me ; 
is  it,  Gertrude  ?  " 

"  No  one  else  there.  Miss  Malitus  ?  "  ex- 
claimed my  worm  friend,  before  I  could 
speak;  ''no  young  gentleman,  you  mean* 
Was  there  not  his  father  and  liis  four  sisters  { 
How  many  moonlight  walks  did  you  take  . 
with  them^  my  dear  ?  and  how  much  of  their 
company  did  you  seek,  nice  girls  as  they  are? 
Ah,  Miss  Malitus,  there  is  the  fault.  If  yon 
had  taken  equal  pains  to  please  father,  sis- 
ters, and  brother,  had  thought  of  their 
pleasure  as  much  as  Tom's  and  your  own» 
he  would  have  made  no  such  foolj^h  and 
sad  mistake.  I  am  angr}',  for  his  sake,  mf 
dear ;  he  is  too  good  to  have  his  happiness 
destroyed  by  a  silly  girl's  thoughtlessness." 
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And,  bidding  us  a  hasty  "  good-by,"  my 
dear,  hot-tempered  friend  hurried  away. 

I  must  say  I  was  glad ;  for,  though  wTiat 
ihe  said  was  very  true,  as  I  know  too  well, 
yet  it  was  not  pleasant  to  hear  it'  said  so 
plainly.  Poor  Annie  I  she  leaves  us  to-mor- 
row. 

•  •  •  •  • 

November  2. — Our  baby,  our  darling  is 
4ead,  At  last  I  have  courage  to  write  it. 
'.erhaps  I  shall  feel  better  now — perhaps  the 
writing  that  will  bring  the  reality  of  this 
life  back  to' me.  I  must  shake  off  this  sel- 
^h  lethargy ;  I  must  leave  you,  my  sweet 
one,  and  come  back  to  my  many  duties,  and, 
yes,  to  those  still  so  dear  left  to  me. 

I  was  sitting  to-day,  with  my  work  in  my 
lap,  looking — looking — ^but  seeing  nothing 
but  the  great,  great  trouble — sitting  as  I 
Jmow  I  have  sat  so  often  lately — ^when  my 
youngest  boy  came  softly,  and,  la}ing  his 
head  on  my  knee,  sobbed  as  though  his  little 
heart  were  breaking. 

"  What  is  it,  my  boy  ?"  I  said. 

But  he  only  struggled  with  his  sobs.  I 
took  him  in  my  arms,  and  kissed  him  and 
tntieated  him  to  tell  me.    At  last — 

«  Oh,  baby — baby ! "  he  cried—"  oh,  I  wish 
it  had  been  me,  and  then  you  would  not  mind 
•o  much." 

I  looked  up  at  Herbert.  He  was  trying 
to  appear  deep  in  his  drawing,  but  every 
moment  large  splashes  of  tears  came'  down 
on  the  paper.  Oh,  what  a  selfish  wretch  I 
have  been !  nursing  my  own  grief,  and  never 
.seeing  or  remembering  that  others  felt  al- 
most as  much  as  I — almost^  oh,  not  quite : 
they  could  not ;  and  I  have  been  adding  to 
their  grief  the  misery  of  doubting  if  I  love'd 
them !  I  have  tortured  them  so,  / — oh  God, 
forgive  me !  I  took  my  boy  to  my  heart,  and 
prayed  his  forgiveness,  and  entreated  him 
always  to  believe  I  loved  him  now  as  much 
as  when  he  was  a  baby,  like  our  sweet  dar- 
.  ling ;  whatever  I  Alight  seem,  to  trust  me, 
and  oh,  to  drive  away,  as  a  deadly  enemy  to 
all  happiness,  any  jealous  thoughts.  Poor 
child!  he  sobbed  himself  to  sleep  in  my 
arms ;  and  I  shed  tears,  refreshing  tears,  over 
him — the  first,  except  in  dreams,  since  baby 
left  us. 

November  18. — It  rained  and  blew  last 
night  I  could  not  sleep.*  My  tender  little 
one ! — ^that  I  did  not  let  a  i^ough  wind  blow 


upon — ^who  nestled  so  wanq  against  my 
bosom  all  night — who,  when  the  rain  fell  at 
night,  I  drew  closer  to  me,  and  thought  pit- 
ifully of  those  poor  motiiers  who  are  with- 
out shelter  or  warm  covering  for  their  dear 
ones — my  soft,  warm  little  darling! — how 
could  I  bear  to  think  of  her— ^so  cold,  so 
cold — the  rain  coming  down — down; — piti- 
less cold  rain  ! — unloving,  damp  earth ! 

0,  how  I  envied  the  houseless  mother ;  for 
she  clasps  her  baby  warm  in  her  arms.  And 
1 — I  wandered  from  the  window:  I  could 
scarce  keep  my  hands  from  taking  dowf: 
.my  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  going  to  my  darl-- 
ing. 

I  know  that  God  will  guard  her  better — 
O,  far  better! — than  I  should:  I  know  that 
it  was  right  and  best  that  she  should  leave 
us,  or  it  had  not  ^n.  I  know,  I  am 
sure  of  all  this :  in  time  1  shall  feei  it ;  I 
cannot  yet ;  and  He  who  sees  into  the  moth- 
er's heart,  and  is  so  much'more  merdfy  than 
any  earthly  judge,  will  pardon  me. 
.  "  What  is  the  matter,  Gertrude  P  •*  Robert 
said,  roused  by  my  restless  moving  about*the 
room. 

"  Only  the  windows  want  listening — ^the 
wind  is  so  high,"  I  answered,  in  as  cheerlU  a 
voice  as  I  could. 

.  **  You  should  have  asked  me,  dear.  Wad 
you  don't  take  cold ; "  and  he  was  fiut  asleep 
again. 

O,  when  shall  I  be  truthful  about  my  own 
feelings !  I,  who  would  h^ve  given  so  much 
for  his  sympathy,  will  not  let  him  know  thai 
I  need  it. 

I  took  his  hand,  heavy  with  sleep,  in  minCi 
and  kneeling  down  with  it  pressed  to  my 
bosom,  prayed  God  to  put  away  from  ns  tldi 
dreadful  cold  wall  of  partition  that  hM 
grown  up  in  our  hearts ;  for  now  my  'baby 
has  left  me  who  used  to  comfort  me  with 

her  sweet  love,  I  feel  it  more  and  more. 
•  •  •  •  • 

December, — I  have  been  selfish,  bSndf 
wicked.  I  will  write  it  down.  I  hare  owned 
it— I  have  said  it;  and  a  great  load  is  tsikeil 
from  my  heart. 

It  is  not  the  sins  of  others  that  weigh  th« 
spirit  down :  we  can  forget,  we  can  fbrgira 
tkem.  It  is  when  we  see  others'  sins  throogh 
our  own,  that  they  become  crushing.  Thtt 
other  day — how  long  ago  it  seems! — ^my  hii9* 
band  came  to  me,  with  xadiant  fine,  yet 
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standing  in  his  eyes,  and  clasping  me  in  his 
Mrms,  thanked  God  that  the  trial  was  passed. 
I  was  frightened.  I  feared  I  know  not  what, 
and  fainted  in  his  arms. 

When  I  came  to  mypelf,  he  was  leaning 
ofer  me,  pale  and  anxious. 

**  It  is  only  good  news,  my  little  wife,"  he 
aaid.  **  Be  thankful  it  is  so.  I  have  dreaded 
each  day  to  have  a  very  different  tale  to 
tell." 

And  then  he  told  me  how  he  had  feared  a 
terrible  loss — of  money.  O,  what  a  joyful 
bound  my  heart  gavq  when  he  said  that — 
only  of  money.  But  I  must  not  even  write 
here  how  it  was :  he  has  trusted  me.  This 
k>88  would  have  made  us  poor — "  beggars," 
he  said ;  but  he  did  not  mean  that :  he  had 
•eren  planned  what  we  were  to  do — go  to 
Canada,  I  think.  But  a  great  deal  he  said,  I 
heard  as  if  in  a  dream. 

**  O,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  ?  "  I  cried. 
**  Tou  80  anxious,  and  to  tell  me  nothing !  " 

And  then  he  said — that,  "  At  first,  I  was 
•o  happy."  Think  of  it — so  happy !  And,, 
icon  after,  when  our  baby  left  us,  he  did  not 
like  to  add  to  my  grief;  and  so  waited  till  it 
was  decided  one  way  or  the  other. 
•  "Happy!"  I  said;  "I  have  not  been 
happy  for  so  long — so  long.  O,  if  we  had 
only  been  trusting  and  confiding  to  each 
other! "    And  then  I  told  him  all. 

'*  Do  not  blame  yourself  too  much,"  he 
*'  taid.  **  I  feel  as  though  my  love  must  be 
little  what  it  ought  to  be,  not  to  have  known 
jdtar  thoughts  better,  or  considered  your 
feeBngs  more.  I  was  thoughtless,  and  per- 
haps," he  said  smiling,  *'  made  more  so  by 
thd  .flattery  and  attention  of  a  pretty  girl ; 
and  lately,"  he  said,  "  I  have  been  lost  in 
keeping,  as  I  thought,  sorrow  from  you,  for- 


getting on  what  true  happiness  depends. 
Full  of  my  ovm  anxieties,  yours  have"  oflen 
seemed  small  and  trivial ;  and  then,  dear 
wife,  I  thought  you  so  engrossed  by  your 
children,  that  what  I  did,  or  was,  would  not 
affect  you." 

"Ah,  Robert!  'then  you  were  distrustfid 
too." 

"  Let'  us,  then,"  he  answered,  "  be  more 
thoughtful,  and  more  trusting,  in  future.  - 
Let  us  try  to  understand  and  feel  for  each 
others'  anxieties  and  frailties ;  for  only  so 
can  there  be  any  lasting  happiness  in  mar- 
ried life.  I  have  always  seen  the  importance 
of  these  things  in  others ;  and  felt  too  sure 
that  toe  should  not  fiiil.  We  shall  be  more 
humble  in  future." 

Much  more  he  said,  which  I  shall  never 
forget,  but  not  even  this  just  as  I  have  put 
it  down;  For  my  husband  sat  silent  long 
after  I  had  ended  my  confession,  his  head  in 
his  hands,  so  that  I  could  not  see  his  face. 
I  waited  and  waited,  and  almost  repented 
having  told  him;  knelt  down  before  him, 
and,  trying  to  take  his  htfhds  away,  prayed 
his  forgiveness. 

*'  Not  njine,"  he  said  at  last:  "  let  us  ask 
God  to  forgive  and  help  lis." 

And  together,  with  tearful  eyes,  y^e  prayed 
him  to  pity  and  forgive  us.  Afterwards,  we 
talked,  as  I  have  said.  I  showed  Robert  all 
I  had  written  here,  that  he  might  know  my 
whole  heart.  Henceforth  I  shall  write  no 
diary. 

My  little  babe!  my  sweet,  pure,  angel- 
child  !  I  dreamed  last  night  that  she  lay  in 
my  arms.  With  her  tiny  hand  sh/e  took 
mine,  and  placed  it  in  my  husband's.  When 
I  awoke  in  tears,  his  hand  clasped  miney 
and  I  was  at  peace. 


Landsbbr'b  Titania. — This  picture— one  of 
the  attractions  of  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibi- 
tion in  the  Great  Exhibition  year  of  1851 — is  at 
present  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Jennings,  of 
Cheapside,  where  it  will  remain  till  the  12fh 
I>ecember  on  view,  togrether  with  an  engraving 
from  it  just  executed  by  Mr.  Cousins.  Of  the 
pietnre  we  spoke  at  the  time  of  its  original  4ip- 
ince;  and  it  loses  nothing  on  a  second 
as  a  capital  LancUeer,  and  a  curious  peep 


at  "  the  glimpses  of  the  moon"  over  Fairyland. 
The  engraving,  in  the  combined  manner  of  line 
and  mezzotint,  has  been  produced  by  Mr.  Cous- 
ins, we  understand,  as  his  art-specimen  upon 
his  election  as  a  .full  member  of  the  Academy. 
It  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  his  high  reputi^ 
tfon  and  skill ;  excellent  as  a  piece  of  artistie 
manipulation,  and  as  true  to  each  varying  tonsu 
tint,  and  particular  of  the  picture,  as  it  is  well 
in  the  power  of  engraving  to  be. — Spectator, 
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From  The  Spectator. 

MURRAY'S  LIFE  OF  JOHN  BANIM.* 
The  late  John  Banim  was  undoubtedly  a 
man  of  genius,  not  merely  as  a  writer  of 
forceful  and  vivid  powers,  but  as  the  •rigina- 
tor  of  a  new  class  of  prose  fiction,  grounded 
upon  a  new  view  of  national  life  and  charac- 
ter. Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  "  The 
Tales  of  the  O'Hara  Family,"  they  presented 
the  Lrish  peasant  in  a  dififercnt  aspect  from 
the  subject  of  moral  and  economical  didac- 
tics as  portrayed  by  Maria  Edgeworth,  or  the 
reckless  roaring  Irishman  of  the  stage  and 
comic  song,  as  personated  par  excellence  by 
Jack  Johnstone.  Nor  was  it  only  in  artistic 
delineation  that  the  Ollara  Tales  had  merit ; 
they  presented  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  dressed 
in  a  good  deal  of  fairy  fiction  and  much  ex- 
aggeration, no  doubt,  but  with  truth  severe 
at  the  bottom ;  and  the  brothers  Banim  may 
fidrly  claim  the  praise  of  having  contributed 
somewhat  to  the  emancipation  of  the  "  hered- 
itary bondsmen."  An  original  view  of  a 
nation's  life,  and  the  power  of  exhibiting  that 
Hfe  with  telling  f<ycc,  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
thing ;  but  it  will  not  alone  suffice  for  endur- 
ing fame,  or  even  for  permanent  popularity. 
John  Banim  stopped  short  of  the  effects  jiis 
genius  might  have  produced,  either  by  the 
native  wildness  of  that  genius,  or,  as  we 
incline  to  think,  by  bad  and  deficient  culture. 
His  scanty  education^  the  humble  condition 
of  his  family  aiid  associates,  gave  him  a 
familiar  acquaintance  mih  his  countr}inen 
and  a  sympathy  with  their  wrongs,  but  in- 
capacitated him  from  exhibiting  the  men  or 
their  sufferings  in  the  most  artistic  way. 
There  Was  the  torrent,  tempest,  nay  the  very 
whirlwind  of  passion,  but  Banim  had  not»the 
temperance  to  give  it  smoothness.  Strength 
too  frequently  degenerated  into  spasmodic 
violence;  scenes,  and  sometimes  the  very 
structure  of  the  tale  itself,  were  opposed  to 
good  moral  taste ;  in  the  best,  or  at  least  the 
more  powerful  and  successful  tales,  the  effect 
was  often  owing  to  melodramatic  '*  situations '' 
rather  th(^  to  genuine  passion,  and  to  situa- 
tions of  a  painful  kind.  Allowance  has  to  be 
made  for  the  natiu'e  of  his  subjects  and  the 
character  of  the  people ;  but  it  will  be  found, 
after  everj'  allowance,  that  there  was  in 
Banim  a  morbid  turn  for  the  criminal  if  not 

*  The  Life  of  John  Banim^  the  Irish  J^ovelist. 
With  Extnicts  from  his  Correspondence,  General 
and  Literary.  By  Patrick  Joseph  Murray.  Pub- 
lished by  Lay. 


the  vicious.  It  is  moreover  the  artist's  busi- 
ness to  select  his  materials,  which  Banim 
probably  did,  in  the  wrong  way. 

The  book  in  which  Mr.  Murray  records  the 
life  and  sufferings  of  perhaps  the  most  origi- 
nal ^rish  novelist,  is  not  without  faults,  tke 
most  prominent  of  which  is  a  tendency  to 
Milesian  exuberance  and  amplification.  The 
work,  however,  possesses  some  of  the  prime 
qualities  of  a  biography ;  it  presents  a  succinct 
account  of  the  career  of  its  subject ;  it  fur- 
nishes full  means  of  judging  of  the  character 
and  early  and  later  life  of  the.-person,  if  it  is 
itself  occasionally  mistaken  in  the  judgment 
pronounced. 

John  Banim  was  bom  at  Kilkenny,  in  1798b 
His  father  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  oi 
general  dealer  in  sporting  implements  firom  a  ■ 
fowling-piece  to  ^a  fishing-rod,  and  to  have 
combined  his  trading  pursuits  with  Irish  fiiurm- 
ing,  and  some  sporting  on  his  own  acooont, 
keeping  *'  a  pair  of  well-bred  horses."  .His 
mother,  in  the  same  rank  of  life,  was  a  woman 
of  good  sense  and  strong  affections.  His 
school  education  was  of  the  .common  kind; 
first  at  dame  schools,  (as  they  would  be  called 
in  England),  and  afterwards  at  *^  academies." 
It  does  not  appear  that  his  advances  in 'learn- 
ing were  very  great :  but  his  desultory  read- 
ing was  extensive,  and  firom  the  people  among 
whAm  he  hved  or  was  transiently  thrown, 
young  panim  stored  up  a  kind  of  knowledge 
that  was  eventually  of  more  use  to  him  than 
any  he  could  have  got  from  Irish  pedagogues. 
His  genius  for  fiction  displayed  itself  at  ^a 
Tery  early  age.  In  his  sixth  year  he  is  said 
to  have  written  a  fairy  tale,  and  in  his  tenth 
year  a  romance  in  two  thick  manuscript 
volumes.  He  also  wrote  poetry,  disooTered 
a  turn  for  mechanics,  and  a  taste  fbr  the  .fine 
arts.  Indeed  it  was  painting  that  he  first 
pro])dsed  to  follow  as  a  professional  pursuit. 
In  1813  he  went  to  Dublin  and  became  a 
pupil  in  the  drawing-academy  of  the  Boyal 
Dublin  Society,  where  he  obtained  a  priie. 
The  information  respecting  this  period  of  lus 
life  is  meagre;  perhaps,  as  a  hard  i^udent 
with  scanty  means,  there  is  not  much  to  teU: 
he  has  limned  the  family  in  whose  house  be 
lodged  and  boarded,  in  ThetNowlans,  On 
his  return  to  Kilkenny,  he  was  fortmiate 
enough  to  get  employment  as  a  country  por- 
trait-painter and  teacher  of  drawing  in 
schools. 

At  .this  period  of  his  life  he  was  engaged 
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in  a  love  affair,  as  tragical  in  its  issue  as  any 
in  his  own  fictions,  gloomy  as  those  frequently 
were.  At  one  of  the  schools  where  he 
taught,  was  a  pupil,  a  young  lady  of  seven- 
teen, the  natural  daughter  of  a  gentleman  in 
a  neighboring  county.  Between  the  master 
and  pupil  an  attachment  sprang  up,  and  was 
carried  on  clandestinely,  mainly  through  the 
culpable  good-nature  of  a  teacher  in  the 
school.  When  Banim  went  to  the  lady's 
father  to  ask  his  consent  to  the  match,  the 
old  man,  described  as  rude  and  surly,  refused 
him  offensively ;  removed  his  daughter  from 
the  school ;  and  placed  her  with  the  mother's 
&mily.  Banim's  letters  and  portrait  were 
returned,  all  intercourse  was  forbidden,  and 
the  letters  he  wrote  were  intercepted.  Doubt- 
ing her  faith,  Banim  "cursed"  her  in  his 
rage ;  but  a  short  time  proved  the  truth  of 
her  affection;  though  it  also  displayed  the 
weakness  of  her  constitution,  if  not  incipient 
disease.  She  was  removed  from  the  school 
in  September,  and  in  the  following  November 
she  died.  The  immediate  effect  upon  Banim 
was  terrible;  its  physical  consequences  not 
only  embittered  his  life  for  many  years,  but 
brought  it  to  a  premature  close. 

"SVhen  he  discovered  that  she  was  no 
more,  he  merely  said  to  his  brother,  who  was 
appalled  by  the  pain  displayed  in  his  features, 

♦Anne  D is  dead ! '  and  retiring  to  his 

bedroom,  remained  in  solitude  and  silence. 

"  He  rose  early  the  following  morning :  it 
was  cold  November  weather ;  the  rain  was 
falling,  and  a  gloom  was  in  the  sky  and  u])on 
the  earth.  Banim  left  his  home,  wishing 
once  moro  to  look  upon  the  victim  who  had 
been  so  dear  in  life,  but  who  now,  in  death, 
was  dearer  than  ever.  He  was  too  poor  to 
hire  a  chaise ;  he  borrowed  a  horse ;  out  he 
could  not  endure  the  slow,  steady  pace  of  the 
animal,  and  when  about  a  mile  from  Kilkenny 
sent  it  back  by  a  country  child,  and  continued 
his  way  on  foot. 

"  He  never  knew  by  what  route  or  how  he 
traversed  the  twenty-five  dreary  miles  which 
lay  between  him  and  the  corpse  of  his  be- 
loved, but  night  had  closed  around  the  drip- 
ping weary  man  as  he  reached  the  farm-house 

where  the  body  of  Anne  D lay.    None 

of  her  relatives  were  present  as  he  entered, 
and  but  few  friends  sat  around.  He  stood 
betide  the  dead  one's  head,  and  the  long 
black  lashes  of  the  closed  eyes  resting  upon 
tlie  pallid  cheek,  the  shnmken  features,  and 
the  worn  look  of  her  he  had  once  thought  so 
beautiful,  from  whom  he  had  so  recently 

Srted  in  all  the  glory  of  her  youth,  terrified 
n,  and  he  gazed  tipon  her,  but  ahed  no 
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tear.  His  face  of  agony  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  those  persons  who  had  gathered  by 
the  coffin ;  and  as  he  stood  beside  its  headf, 
one  of  Anne's  half-sisters  recognized  him, 
called  him  the  murderer  of  her  sister,  and 
demanded  that  he  should  be  thrust  from  the 


room. 


*'  At  first  Banim  felt  indignant  at  this  cruel 
conduct;  but  suddenly  he  thought  that  if 
Anne  had  never  loved  him  she  might  then 
be  living  happily ;  had  she  never  met  him 
she  might  be  joyous  and  in  health — but  now 
she  was  a  wreck  of  hope,  of  peace,  of  life  5 
and,  scarcely  daring  to  look  upon  her,  he 
tottered  from  the  room.  He  had  eaten 
nothing  since  the  preceding  day ;  he  felt  no 
hunger,  but  entering  an  ont-houso,  rank 
upon  the  wet  straw  of  a  car-shed,  and  there 
in  a  stupor  of  grief,  continued  until  he  heard 
the  funeral  guests  assembling. 

"  He  rose,  reentered  the  house,  and  being 
permitted  to  stand  beside  the  coffin,  saw  the 
face  of  his  Anne  for  the  last  time,  as  the 
coffin-lid  hid  it  for  ever.  He  followed  the 
body  to  the  churchyard,  stood  by  as  the 
earth  was  piled  up,  and  when  all  had  de- 
parted cast  himself  upon  the  fresh  green 
mound  that  marked  the  grave  of  his  first 
love.  He  never  could  recollect  where  the 
night  succeeding  the  day  of  woe  was  passed, 
but  the  following  morning  his  brother  met 
him  about  ten  miles  from  home.  Leaning 
'  upon  the  arm  extended  to  him,  he  trailed  his 
limbs  along  until  he  reached  his  father's 
house.  With  his  brother's  help  he  ascended 
to  his  room ;  and  though  firom  the  time  when 
they  had  met  upon  the  road  no  word  had 
been  spoken  by  either,  yet  when  entering  his 
apartment  he  appeared  to  recognize  it ;  the 
feeling  of  consciousness  was  but  momentary, 
and  he  sank  upon  his  bed  powerless  and 
senseless,  prostrated  in  mind  and  body. 

"During  the  twelve  months  succeeding 
this  day  Banim  merely  existed.  The  whole 
system  seemed  shattered:  His  head  ached 
so  violently,  that  in  his  paroxysms  of  pain 
his  body  rocked  with  an  involuntary  motion 
so  violently  that  as  his  head  rested  upon  liis 
mother's  treast  it  required  all  the  latter's 
strength  to  curb  the  violent  swajing  of  the 
sufferer.  *It  seemed,*  he  said,  *as  if  the 
brain  were  surging  through  the  skull  from 
rear  to  firont  and  from  front  to  rear  alter- 
nately.' He  lost  all  anxiety  for  his  profea- 
sipn,  or  for  literature;  no  occupation  could 
interest  him ;  he  could  rarely  be  induced  to 
leave  the  house ;  and  when  he  did  go  abroad 
he  quickly  became  wearied;  he  seldom  spoke: 
and  thus  his  first  love  laid  the  seeds  of  that 
frightful  suffering  which  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  existence  rendered  him  one  of 
the  most  miserable  of  men.  The  three 
nighta  of  luffi^dng  and  ezpoeure  to  which 
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at  Anne  D 's  decease  he  was  subjected 

broke  down  the  stamina  of  life,  and  left  him 
at  twenty  years  of  age  a  victim  to  spinal 
disease,  winch  but  a  few  years  later  reduced 
him  to  a  crippled  body,  whilst  gifted  with  a 
mind  active  as  ever  genius  possessed ;  his  fate 
indeed  was  harder  than  that  of  Tantalus. 

"  The  first  symptom  of  returning  health 
evinced  by  the  sufferer  was  the  composition 
of  some  verses :  thev  show  the  weary  spirit 
that  would  free  itself  from  all  recollections  of 
the  past,  and  would 

'  Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow ; 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain.' 

"  Sorrow,  however,  at  nineteen  cannot  be 
very  deeply  seated,  and  he  must  be  melodra- 
matic indeed  who  fancies  that  in  pluddng  it 
from  his  bosom  his  heart  may  form  its  root ; 
and  thus,  as  time  rolled  on,  Banim  found  that 
the  world  had  its  joys  still,  even  after  all  his 
woes." 

With  restored  health  came  his  former  ac- 
tivity. He  resiyned  his  teaching;  he  contri- 
buted to  a  local  paper,  the  Leinster  Journal 
or  Gazette,  and  subsequently  became  its  edir 
tor.  He  also  got  connected,  for  a  short  time, 
with  some  convivial  Irish  bloods,  which  not 
only  involved  him  in  debt,  but  made  him 
neglect  his  business.  The  provincial  sphere 
he  moved  in  was  too  narrow  for  his  aspira- 
tions, and  in  1820  he  determined  to  abandon 
art,  devote  himself  to  literature,  and  he 
Started  for  Dublin  as  a  literary  adventurer. 

At  the  outset  of  his  career  he  suffered 
hardships  and  privations,  but  not  more  than 
would  be  experienced  in  any  other  calling  by 
a  joung  m&n  who  plunged  into  life  in  a 
strange  place  with  scanty  means  and  without 
regular  training.  The  artist  friends  who 
knew  him  seven  years  before  exerted  them- 
selves in  his  favor:  he  became  connected 
witU  several  newspapers,  and  wrote  a  now 
forgotten  poem.  The  Cdfs  Paradise,  which, 
through  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Phillips,  he 
got  published  in  London,  and  for  which  he 
received  £20.  In  little  more  than  a  year  af- 
ter hii)  arrival  in  Dublin,  Banim's  tragedy  of 
Damojl  and  Pythias  was,  through  the  exer- 
tions of  Sheil,  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  with  moderate  success.  The  suo- 
oess,  however,  was  enough  to  rank  him 
among  modem  tragic  poets,  ^d  to  more 
than  discharge  his  debts. 

A  country  tour,  his  marriage,  aod  a  defi- 
nite conception  of  the  O'Hara  Tales  in  con- 
jimction  wi&  hit  less  impulsive  elder  brother 
3C]chael,  weie  fbrther  sequences  of  Daman 
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and  Pythias,  as  well  as  a  determination  to 
settle  in  London.  He  soon  got  literary  em- 
ployment ;  and  in  ifact  Hved  mainly  by  con- 
tributing to  journals  and  magazines  till  the 
first  series  of  the  Tales  of  the  G'Hara  Fam- 
ily appeared  in  1825,  and  Banim  became  fa- 
mous. In  less  than  a  year  it  was  followed 
by  The  Boyne  Water,  and  this  by  a  second 
series  of  the  0*Hara  Tales ;  the  intervals  of 
his  time,  £Dr  leisure,  there  could  have  been 
none,  being  filled  up  by  "pieces"  for  the 
Lyceum,  contributions  to  the  press,  and  the 
writing  of  a  couple  of  tragedies.  This  part 
of  his  life,  though  illustrated  by  letters  to  his 
family,  and  from  the  life  of  Griffin,  is  yet 
bare.  We  hear  of  extensive  literary  connex- 
ions, as  with  Moore,  Campbell,  Washington 
Irving,  and  others ;  yet  we  see  nothing  of  them, 
know  not  how  Banim  made  acquaintance  with 
them,  or  in  what  society  he  mixed.  There  is 
as  much  obscruity  about  his  domestic  affidrs. 
Between  May  1822  and  May  1827  he  had 
written  three  or  four  highly  successful  nov- 
els ,*  was  "  chief  adviser  "  (sic)  to  Arnold  at 
the  English  Operahouse  (Lyceum) ;  contri- 
buted "  many  pieces  "  to  that  establishment, 
and  was  incessantly  employed  in  periodical 
writing :  yet  ^e  not  very  long  illness  of  him- 
self and  his  wife  ended  in  a  seizure  of  his 
goods.  One  thing  alone  is  clear,  that  his 
health  began  to  give  way  in  1820,  beneath 
the  pressure  of  his  mental  exertions,  the 
shock  his  system  had  received  on  the  death 
of  his  first  love,  and  probably  some  odnstito- 
tional  peculiarity.  In  that  year  he  was  vis- 
ited by  his  brother  Michael ;  who  described 
him  as  looking  forty  though  only  eightr-aad* 
twenty.  His  hair  was  grizzled ;  his  face  was 
wrinkled,  and  he  tottered  as  he  walked  if  the 
distance  were  many  doors  off.  Henceforth 
his  life  was  one  long  and  verypainfhl  disease. 
He  finally  lost  the  use  of  his  lower  limbe^ 
and  could  only  move  when  lifted;  his  sole 
means  of  taking  the  air  were  a  hand-chaise 
or  a  carriage  of  some  kind.  What  was 
worse,  the  pain  was  agonizing. 

<<  No  day  passed  without  its  term  of  watta* 
ing.  For  at  two,  or  at  most  three  hours  al> 
ter  retiring  to  bed,  he  mi^ht,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  opiates,  forget  himself  in  sleep  i  he 
was  siure  to  awake,  however,  after  a  short  re- 
pose, screaming  loud  f^m  the  torture  he  sul^ 
fered  in  his  limns,  and  along  his  spine  |  the 
attack  continumg  until  exhaustion  foUowed, 
succeeded  by,  not  sleep,  but  a  lethargy  of 
some  hours'  continuanoe.    This  was  not  tii 
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occflnonal  visitation,  but  was  renewed  night 
after  night  It  was  not  during  the  hours  of 
darkness  only  that  he  suffered — frequently 
the  pains  came  on  in  the  day-time, — after  he 
endured  them  all  night  long,  if  the  weather 
lowered,  or  the  atmosphere  pressed  heavily, 
they  were  present  in  the  day :  to  say  nothing 
of  his  decripitude,  few  of  his  hours  were 
free  from  agony." 

In  1833  a  public  appeal  was  made  to  re- 
lleye  his  distress,  which  threatened  imprison- 
ment at  Boulogne ;  two  years  afterwards,  on 
.  his  passage  through  Dublin  on  his  way  to 
Kilkenny,  a  benefit  was  got  up  at  the  thea- 
tre; and  a  contribution  of  £85  was  pre- 
sented to  him  on  reaching  his  native  place. 
Beyond  these  efforts,  his  subsistence  depended 
on  his  pen,  employed  in  the  intervals  of  ag- 
ony such  as  has  been  described,  without  the 
possibility  of  increasing  his  materials  from 


that  **  life "  which  had  contributed  to  give 
their  character  to  his  best  works,  or  even  re- 
freshing his  ideas  by  the  observation  of  ex* 
temal  nature.  In  1836  this  state  of  struggle 
was  relieved  by  a  pension  of  £150  a  year, 
which  Banim  always  attributed  to  the  exer^ 
tions  of  Lord  Morpeth.  He  died  in  1842,  at 
the  early  age  of  forty-four. 

It  should  be  observed  that  "Tales  "  by  the 
0*Hara  Family  was  a  truth.  The  elder 
brother,  Michael,  now,  "  after  many  strug- 
gles with  care,  the  Postmaster  of  Kilkenny," 
not  only  contributed  stories,  but  furnished 
matter  and  corrections  for  those  of  his  bro- 
ther. John,  however,  will  rightfully  be  dis- 
'  tinguished  as  the  leading  author ;  for  he  not 
I  only  directed  the  form  and  revised  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  brother,  but  furnished  the  lit- 
erary skill  and  energy  that  brought  them  be- 
fore the  world. 


The  Monfing  Post^  it  seems,  said  of  the  first 
edition  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cox's  Melancholy ^  and 
other  Poems,  "  Streams  of  descriptive  eloquenco 
roll  through  its  pages,  each  wave  crested  with 
such  forms  of  beauty  as  to  prove  that  all  that 
the  poet  touches  he  makes  his  own."  In  the 
second  and  improved  edition  our  less  impas- 
sioned eye  can  discern  nothing  but  the  venial,  if 
not  amiable,  tendency  of  youth  to  make  and  print 
commonplace  verses  on  commonplace  subjects. 
The  following  extract  from  "  Canford  House  " 
will  give  but  too  good  an  idea  of  all  the  general 
diaractcristics  of  the  volume,  except  its  outra- 
geous want  of  metrical  correctness.  The  reader 
will  observe  the  freshness  and  felicity  of  the 
diction,  and  the  use  of  the  transitive  verb  rise. 
Sorely  if  people  find  an  innocent  pleasure  in 
writing  such  verses,  they  might  be  content  to 
read  them  to  a  family  circle,  and  spare  public 
critics  the  pain  of  giving  pain : 

"  In  the  sky  the  stars  and  planets  came  to  deck 

the  early  night ; 
O'er  the  earth  the  little  glow-worms  shed  their 

lustrous  lamps  of  light ; 
Slow  there  came  an  aged  shepherd  wandering 

o'er  the  dewy  wold. 
Safe  his  ivoollv  flock  were  feeding,  far  away  in 

distant  fold. 
'  Tell  me,  tell  me,'  cried  the  pilgrim, '  what  proud 

mansion  that  mav  be, 
Standing  by  the  gentle  river,  frowning  o*er  the 

da&edlea  f  ^ 
*  Canford  House,'  replied  the  shepherd,  '  close 

beside  the  winding  stour — 
.Canlbrd  House — an  ancient  legend  now  shall 

pass  the  evening  hour.' 
From  his  head,  with  trembling  fingers,  then  his 

battered  hat  he  rose. 


O'ei;  his  brow  do^ii  fell  the  tresses,  whiter  than 

the  Polar  snows. 
*  Dead  are  all  my  early  comrades,  vainly  now  I 

look  around 
For  the  playmates  of  my  childhood,  toiling  on 

the  ftrtile  ground ; 
All  have  vanished  like  a  shadow,  all  have  left 

this  busy  scene, 
All  ai^  mouldering,  sleeping  calmly,  underneath 

the  churchyard  nreen  ; 
Comrades  of  my  early  boyhood,  friends  of  man- 
hood, friends  of  age, 
Soon  my  bones  will  rot  beside  them,  soon  will 

end  my  pilgrimage. 
Birds  have  ceased  to  charm  the  woodland— 

hush'd  is  now  the  laurel  glade — 
And  the  gloomy  earth  lies  buried  deeply  in  the 

mooivs  pale  shade.* " 

— Saturday  Review, 

Decay  OP  Ibok  Railings. — Everyone  must 
have  observed  the  destructive  combmation  of 
lead  and  iron  from  railings  being  fixed  in  stone 
with  the  former  metal,  and  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  keeping  up  the  galvanic  action  be- 
tween the  two  metals.  This  waste  might  be 
prevented  by  substituting  zinc  for  lead,  in  which 
case  the  galvanic  influence  would  be  inverted : 
the  whole  of  its  action  would  fall  on  the  zinc, 
and  the  iron  would  bo  preserved ;  and  as  zinc 
is  oxidated  with  difficulty,  it  would  at  the  same 
time,  bo  scarcely  acted  on ;  the  one  remaining 
uninjured,  and  the  other  nearly  so.  Pafnt 
formed  of  the  oxide  of  zinc,  for  the  same  rear 
son,  preserves  iron  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
infinitely  better  than  the  ordin^  paint  whicii 
is  composed  of  oxide  of  lead. — TtiR&s's  Popular 
Errors, 
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TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH,  BY  1^.  R.  P. 

I. 

It  18  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  three 
persons  are  assembled  in  the  parlor  of  a 
house  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Denis,  two  gentle- 
men, one  advanced  in  life,  the  other  still  in 
its  morning ;  and  a  young  girl.  They  were 
all  seated  around  a  branch  candlestick,  placed 
on  a  table,  which  had  been  drawn  near  a 
small  fire,  sparkUng  and  bright.  A  silence 
of  some  moments  had  succeeded  a  moder- 
ately animated  conversation.  The  elder  gen- 
tleman slowly  pufied  a  choice  cigar,  as  if  to^ 
gam  time  for  reflection;  the  younger  seemed 
to  await  with  anxiety  the  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion though  as  if  afraid  to  hasten  it;  the 
young  girl  her  head  bent  over  her  sewing, 
appeared  to^be  busily  at  work,  but  in  reality 
was  striving  to  hide  the  blushes  which  suf- 
fused her  cheeks  ascending  even  to  the  fore- 
head. 

At  last  M.  B^llissent— for  so  was  the  old 
man  named — decided  to  speak,  after  adopting 
a  manner  which  neither  completely  author- 
ised or  excluded  all  hope. 

"  My  dear  Raymond,"  said  he  addressing 
the  young  man,  "  I  appreciate  the  frankness 
of  your  confession ;  I  will  tell  you,  with  no 
less  frankness,  I  expected  it.  You  can  very 
well  believe,  that  for  the  last  year,  I  have 
not  taken  the  honor  of  your  attentions  to 
myself." 

At  these  yrords,  a  slight  smile  of  conscious- 
ness dwelt  for  a  moment  on  the  lips  of  the 
young  girl. 

<* Then  you  grant  my  request!"  cried  the 
young  man  with  a  joyful  movement  a  little 
too  premature, 

"  Allow  me — ^I  did  not  say  a  word  of  that 
— please  do  not  go  on  so  fast ;  that  you  ar.e 
excited  and  eloquent  in  asking  the  hand  of 
my  daughter,  I  can  well  believe ;  my  Agatha  is 
pretty  enough  to  justify  your  eagerness ;  but, 
if  you  are  so  enthusiastic,  it  is  my  place  to 
reason  with  calmness  and  coolness." 

The  face  of  the  young  man  was  overshad- 
owed. 

**  You  are  a  brave  and  honorable  young 
man ;  I  have  studied  your  behavior  and  char- 
acter ;  you  possess,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  acknowledge  it,  all  the  qualities  I  would 
desire  to  see  in  my  son-in-law;  but  good 
feelings  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  a 


household.  Without  requiring  an  enormous 
fortune,  I  think,  and  I  believe  I  am  right, 
that  a  moderate  competency  is  the  first  and 
most  essential  condition  of  a  firm  and  last-  . 
ing  happiness.  Unfortunately  you  have 
neither  an  inheritance,  nor  an  income,  and 
the  profession  you  have  adopted — V 

"  I  know  all  you  are  going  to  say,"  inter- 
rupted Raymond  sadly,  **  you  need  not  take 
the  trouble  of  finishing.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  as  the  disposer  of  my  fate  a  man  of  an 
enlightened  mind;  but  prejudice  is  too  often 
deeply  rooted,  too  general  in  its  influence 
not  to  control  in  a  slight  degree  the  judg- 
ment of  even  the  highest  order  of  men ;  it 
would  be  absurd  for  me  to  try  to  conquer  it ; 
I  resign  myself  as  its  victim." 

**  You  are  mistaken  in  the  meaning  of  my 
objection ;  I  have  not  the  least  pretension  to 
believe  myself  inaccessible  to  prejudice;  but 
in  this  case,  I  can  assure  you,  I  am  not  in- 
fluenced by  any  feelings  of  such  a  nature." 

« Neve^eless  you  do  not  h&tate  to  re- 
proach me  for  having  adopted  literature  as  a 
profession;"  replied  Raymond  with  bitter- 
ness. 
"  It  is  true." 

'<  And  that  is  because  for  centuries  litera- 
ture and  misery  have  been  considered  insep- 
arable!  " 

"That  is  exactly  where  you  are  wrong. 
No,  my  young  friend,  I  am  not  absurd  enough 
to  believe  that  garrets  have  been  built  ex- 
pressly for  poets  or  hospitals  for  dramatic 
writers :  if  there  are  people  to  be  found  now- 
a-days  who  still  hold  to  this  opinion,  ihey 
must  hold  to  a  very  strange  mistake ;  at  any 
rate,  I  am  not  of  the  number ;  I  even  confess 
that,  without  having  any  ambitious  hopes  to 
carry  me  too  far,  simple  comedy  writers 
would  satisfy  all  my  paternal  soUcitude." 

*^  The  truth  is,"  said  the  young  man  look- 
ing at  M.  B^llissent  with  an  air  of  profound 
astonishment,  "I  do  not  understand  the 
grounds  of  your  objection." 

'*I  am  going  to  explain  them.  I  think, 
Raymond,  that  you  are  not  wanting  in  edu- 
cation or  talents — " 
"  You  are  too  kind — " 
"A  truce  to  modesty;  I  do  not  flatter  you; 
I  merely  tell  you  my  real  opjnion.  I  believe 
that  in  connection  with  tatent,  you  possess 
everything  to  enable  you  to  succeed.  You 
have  good  taste,  and  write  very  well ;  your 
style  is  graceful,  and  you  please  the  upper 
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elass  of  good  society ;  you  are  neither  cold 
nor  selfish,  you  know  how  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  the  heart,  and  it  is  that  which  at- 
tracts, moTes  and  enchains  the  multitude.'' 

"  Then  you  believe  in  my  success  with  the 
pubKc  ?  " 

**  I  do  not  doubt  it,  but  you  must  first  get 
before  this  public;  that  is  the  difficulty; 
perhaps  an  impossible  one  for  you ! " 

«  And  why,  M.  B^llissent  P  *' 

"  Because,  between  you,  capable  of  writing 
a  good  work,  and  the  public  who  are  able  to 
appreciate  it,  there  exist  intermediary  per- 
sons whose  good  will  and  sympathy  it  is 
necessary  to  gain." 

"  You  speak  of  the  managers  of  a  thea- 
tre?" 

**  Exactly  so,  if  you  are  going  to  write 
plays.  If  you  were  writing  books,  I  would 
speak  of  publishers,  though  that  does  not 
change  the  point  of  my  argument." 

'*  But,  if  I  have  talent,  I  must  necessarily 
obtain  the  interest  of  the  managers."  ' 

"Yes,  when  you  are  known,  when  you 
have  a  name.  It  is  the  common  law,  the 
most  celebrated  authors  have  had  to  submit 
to  in  literature;  no  one  comes  before  the 
world  with  a  renown  already  made.  It  is 
necessary  then  to  make  it,  and  to  enable  you 
Ho  do  this,  two  things  must  be  called  to  your 
aid:  the  spirit  of  intrigue, — which  you  do 
not  possess, — and  chance, — which  you  pos- 
sess in  common  with  all  the  world.  But  do 
not  depend  on  chance,  it  will  expose  you  to 
a  long  chase  afler  success.  Now,  if  I  desire 
the  happiness  of  my  daughter,  it  will  not  be 
g^ed  when  her  heart  is  too  withered  by 
fklse  hopes,  to  enjoy  the  long  dreamt  of 
eue ;  it  is  only  spring  flowers  which  possess 
beauty  and  perfume ;  they  are  but  a  decep- 
tion in  winter.  But  I  perceive  that  Agatha 
IS  pouting;  I  could  be  certain  that  the  just- 
ness of  my  observations  have  not  gained  a 
victory  with  her." 

"  I  am  thinking,  my  father,  of  tlic  sorrow 
you  are  causing  poor  Raymond,  which  sor- 
row, I  most  sincerely  share  with  hira." 

"  My  dear  children,"  said  M.  Bellissent, 
pressing  his  daughter's  hand,  '*  I  have  no 
desire  to  affiict  you.  My  only  thought  is 
your  future  happiness.  If  I  was  rich,  you 
can  truly  believe  me,  I  would  have  thrown 
aside  all  these  reflections ;  but,  the  fortune 
which  I  cannot  bestow  on  Agatha,  I  wish  her 
husband  to  possess,  or  at  least  be  in  a  posi- 


tion to  enable  him  to  obtain  it.    On  this 
point  I  am  determined." 

"  And  as  you  have  not  faith  in  my  powers, 

you  absolutely  refuse  me  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  said  so,  Ra3rmond." 

**  What,  do  you  then  consent,  my  &ther  ?  " 

<' Neither  ^d  I  say  that,  my  daughter. 

Listen  to  me ;  for  the  last  time :  my  dear 

Agatha,  you  are  only  seventeen,  and  as  I  do 

not  think,  at  eighteen,  you  will  be  an  old 

maid,  too  aged  to  marry,  you  can  wait  until 

then  without  compromising  yourself.    As  to 

you,  Raymond,  it  is  not  impossible  you  will 

be  aided  by  one  of  those  chances  I  spoke  of 

just  now;  work  on  with  courage,  succeed, 

and  in  one  year  I  will  allow  you  to  repeat 

the  question  you  have  asked  me  this  day.^ 

One  year  before  him,  and,  the  one  condi- 
tion of  success,  the  hand  of  Agatha !  Ray- 
mond retired  triumphantly. 

n. 

Three  months  after  this  interview,  Ray- 
mond was  wrapping  up  with  most  paternal 
solicitude  a  clean  manuscript  which  the  copy- 
ist had  just  sent  him,  then  he  started  with  a 
light  face  full  of  hope  on  the  road  to  the 
theatre  where  he  destined  leaving  the  fruits 
of  his  meditations. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  confidence,  natu- 
ral in  an  author  who  has  worked  well,  it  was 
not  without  a  certain  sinking  that  he  reached 
the  entraitce,  and  requested  the  door-keeper 
if  ho  would  be  so  kind  as  to  announce  him 
to  the  manager. 

But  it  had  not  entered  Raymond's  mind  of 
the  perfect  impossibility  for  a  manager  to  see 
the  thousand  unknown  geniuses  who  walk 
the  streets  of  Paris,  from  morning  to  night, 
with  their  heads  as  full  of  conceit  as  their 
portefeuilles  are  empty  of  talent. 

Great  was  his  disappointment  when  the 
man  returned  and  told  him  the  manager  was 
too  much  occupied  to  receive  him ;  great  was 
his  regret  at  having  prepared  a  magnificent 
address  which  was  all  lost  and  by  which  he 
had  intended  producing  the  greatest  efiect. 
He  sadly  )-ielded  to  the  requc;.v  that  he 
would  leave  the  manuscript  and  returned 
home,  dispirited  and  forlorn,  his  great  hopes 
much  shaken  '  y  his  non-success. 

At  the  enil  f  two  weeks,  the  manuscript 
was  returned,  a^  clean  and  free  from  creases 
as  when  it  left  his  hands ;  accompanied  with 
the  following  note : 
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«  Sm.— I  haye  found  in  the  worit  you  haw  I  by  all  the  directors,  e»cepl  one  i  and  thi* 
had  the  kindness  to  leave  with  me,  spirited  oae  had  provided  for  the  future  Buccesa  of 
dialoguei,  well  arranged  scenes,  a  plot  we!!  yg  theatre,  by  en  engagement  with  the  most 
carried    out,  and    the    different    charactera^jj^j  ^^  ^g^^^^j  ^thor  of  the  time,  so 


traced  with  skill ;  nnftnttmately  the   snbji 
does  not  answer  to  the  merit  of  the  execu- 
tion, and  however  much  I  might  wish  to  aid 
jou,  etc — " 
Raymond  did  not  take  the  trouble  of  fin- 


he  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  depend- 
ence. However  Raymond  went  to  him  to 
satisfy  his  conscience.  To  hia  great  aston- 
ishment, entrance  to  this  last  judge  was  not 
denied  him ;  ho  was  ushered  into  the  anti- 


,,.",.  ..        ,     ,  „        !.■  L 1    aeniea  nun;  no  was  usnereo  mm  i 

Uhu.8  tb.»«togof  .kuer^teh  op««i  ,j,„t,      j.„  u.e,  beggrf  him  . 
in  such  a  manner,  but  threw  it  violently  in ;  ,  '  i      oo 

'  -'--!  few  momenta. 

This  opening  appeared  full  of  hop«  to 
Raymond  "Has  my  chance  at  lest  ar- 
rived ?  "  thought  he  breathing  more  freely. 


the  fire. 

ment  of  fail  hopes,  he  shut  himself  up  for 

one  month,  exhausting  all  the  formulas  of 

despair  and  lamentation ;  at  last,  he  wisely 

reflected,  that  the  judgment  of  one  manager 

was  not  irrevocable  as  far  as  the  rest  were 

concerned,  and  that,  for  one  theatre  closed 

to  him,  there  were  twenty  whose  gates  he 

could  at  least  attempt  to  scale. 
He  recommenced   his  walks  and  again 

made  a  deposit  of  his  manuscript,  which  was 

returned  to  him,  the  second  time,  in  all  its  ^ 

pimitive  purity.  ^ 

•He  letter  accompanying  it  was  a.  foUows :  I  ^^^^^  ,^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^,  ^^  j^l,_  ^ 
"Sib,— The  plot  of  the  .work^  you  have  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  one  he  first  chow  , 
before  being  a  manager,  I  was  his  collabor- 


and  his  heart  lightened  by  a  ray  of  hope, 
door  opened ;  the  manager  came  out  of  his 
office,  conducting  a  person  to  whom  he  sajd : 
"  St.  Clair  may  rest  satisfied ;  his  manu- 
script will  not  remain  half  an  hour  in  my 
desk ;  to-morrow  the  copyist  will  separate 
the  parts  and  I  will  distribute  them.  Tell 
'at  the  waters  and  take  care 
of  his  health  which  h 


i  be  need  not  think  of  reading  o 


10  kind  as  to  send  me  is  both  interest- 
ing and  original ;  unfortunately  the 
tion  does  not  eqnal  the  force  of  the  subject ; 
the  characters  are  incomplete,  the  dialogues 
are  feeble  and  broken,  betraying'  e.  want  of 
.  _    .  ■  .  . .  !^  jijg  atjle  needed  for  the  stagi 


ator ;  he  can  depend  on  my  seeing  to  tiine 

little  matters." 

The  two  persons  disappeared  in   the  cor- 
ridor, and  though  they  still  oontinued  talk- 


in  Tact,  I  do  not  think  your  pit-ce  could  be  |  ing,  Raymond  could  not  hear  what  was  ai  . 
carried  through.  With  many  regrets,  etc—'' ,  ..  what  a  happy  mortal  this  St.  Clair  must 
This  time  Raymond  also  felt  angry,  but  he  j  be  1 "  thought  our  young  author  throwing  a 
was  not  discouraged,  as  the  unsoiled  appear-  sad  look  on  the  roll  he  held  in  his  hand, 
ance  of  his  manuscript  too  plainly  showed  i "  his  works  are  not  even  read  over ;  there  is 
that  neither  of  the  managers  had  read  it.  such  confidence  in  their  being  master-pieces. 
Consequently,  he  thought  himself  authorized  i  It  is  true  that  mine  are  not  read  either ;  but 
in  still  retaining  the  good'opinion  he  hsd  there  is  a  great  difference  in  their  destiniet: 
from  the  first  entertained  of  liis  production;  St.  Clair's  productions  will  be  rapidly  brought 
but  ho  was  nevertheless  convinced  of  the  '  before  the  public,  carried  far  and  wide  by  the 
truth  of  M.  B^llissent's  words,  that  chance   puSs  of  the  editors ;  while  mine  will  find  ita 


alone  would  enable  him  to  succeed. 


Now,  as  the-  probability  of  succeeding  by  feuille.    It 


chance  depended  on  the  number  of  attempt) 
Raymond  determined  not  to  stop  before 
hausting  every  source.  Alas !  hia  ma 
script,  a  new  Proteus,  under  all  forms,  soi 
times  comedy,  sometimes  a  comic  opera, 
vaudeville,  returned  to  him 
corted  with  polite  refusals, 


pominious  silence  in  my  porte- 
a  shameftil  refuaal  of  justice ! " 
"of. 


Itaymond,  looking  into   the  manager' 
fice,  felt  his  chagrin  redoubled  when  he  per- 
ceived oh  the  desk  a  manuscript  still  folded 
and  sealed :  "  Look  at  it,"  cried  he  becoming 
Btill   more  excited,  "Look  at  this   mostcr- 
es-    piece  which  has  been   so   warmly  received  ( 
regrets,   if  I,  poor  and  unknown,  had  brought  It,  there 
Bod  always  without  having  suffered  the  leasl    could  not  be  found  words  humiliating  eiiougii 
alteration  in  the  original  purity  of  its  leaves. '  with  which  to  return  it,  whilst  my  piece,  put 
Raymond  at  last  asked  himself  if  chance    in  its  place,  thanks  to  prejudice,  would  be 
was  not  a  chimera  j    it  bad  been  refused  ,  read  with  entbuNSsmbv  the  manager,  learn 
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with  zeal  by  the  actors,  played  with  spirit 
before  the  public,  who  perhaps  would  ratify 
the  confidence  of  the  actors  and  manager — 
Ah !  I  wish  I  could,  with  an  easy  conscience, 
make  the  change !  And  why  could  I  not  ? — 
no  one  can  see  me — there  is  nothing  to  fear 
— ^when  an  explanation  becomes  necessary,  it 
will  be  said  that  the  manager  in  a  moment 
of  absence,  made  a  mistake — as  to  St.  Claires 
play,  it  will  be  performed  a  little  later,  that 
is  all — I  must*not  hesitate,  my  situation  is 
desperate ;  one  move  will  end  it  all !  " 

Raymond  resolutely  entered  the  office,  laid 
his  manuscript  on  the  desk,  and  took  that  of 
St  Clair.  He  then  returned  to  the  anti- 
ohamber,  where  he  awaited  the  return  of  the 
manager,  to  whom  he  presented  St.  Clair's 
work  as  if  it  were  his  own.  ^  Finally,  after  a 
short  audience  composed  of  cold  civilities,  he 
returned,  leaving  a  card  on  which  was  writ- 
,  his  name  and  address. 

What  anger  and  yet  pleasure  he  would 
have  felt,  if  he  had  remained  in  the  office, 
invisible. 

Deceived  by  the  change  of  manuscripts, 
our  manager  fastened  Raymond's  card  to  St. 
Clair's  production  and  threw  it  with  much 
disdain  among  a  vast  pile,  the  grave  of  all 
youthful  literary  effusions.  Having  fulfilled 
this  first  duty,  he  hastened  to  unroll  Ray- 
mond's manuscript,  feasting  on  it  with  tri- 
umphant looks. 

"  What  a  brilliant  style  and  vein  of  hu- 
mor.'"'' cried  he,  after  reading  every  scene 
and  page;  "it  possesses  novel  situations 
and  a  powerful  interest ! — And  how  smoothly 
the  plot  is  ravelled,  and  unravelled,  and 
finally  developed! — It  would  be  impossible 
to  find  livelier  dialogues,  more  finished  and 
graceful  details.  What  did  my  dear  St. 
Clair  mean,  by  writing  to  me,  that  the  title 
was  not  comprehensive  enough  ? — it  is  com- 
plete, perfect;  besides,  it  is  attractive,  and 
will  look  very  enticing  on  the  play-bill.  De- 
cidedly, it  is  a  capital  production  ;  there  are 
two  hundred  thousand  francsfor  the  theatre 
— ^Morbleu!  we  must  be  quick;  and  have 
this  in  three  weeks." 

And  three  weeks  after,  a  high  flown  puff 
inserted  in  all  the  papers,  invited  tlio  Par- 
isian public  to  the  first  representation  of  a 
master  piece  by  the  great  wit,  St.  Clair. 

The  same  day,  a  boy  belonging  to  the 
theatre,  carried  the  real  St.  Clair  manuscript 
to  Raymond  with  a  note  the  substance  of 


which  was,  that  the  meagemess  of  the  subject 
and  the  weakness  of  the  execution  would 
render  the  reception  of  the  work  impossible. 

m. 

St.  Claib,  suddenly  recalled  to  Paris  by  im- 
portant business,  arrived  just  as  the  crowd  ' 
were  assembling  around  the  theatre.  As  he 
had  read,  in  the  last  paper,  the  puff  before  men- 
tioned, caprice  induced  him  to  be  present 
incognito,  at  its  first  representation.  Noth- 
ing was  easier ;  he  owed  to  the  gratitude*  of 
the  manager  a  box  for  life,  of  which  he  had 
the  kev. 

At  the  same  instant  St  Clair  opened  the 
door  of  this  box,  a  young  man  was  hastening 
along  the  corridor,  trymg  to  find  .  a  seat 
among  the  workmen  but  without  success. 

»* It  is  an  insult ! "  cried  he :  "I  see  a 
crowd  of  people  seat  themselves  with  perfect 
ease  who  have  free  tickets,  whilst  I,  who 
have  paid  at  the  office,  am  forced  to  stand, 
at  the  door  of  the  orchestra  or  gallery  be- 
hind five  or  six  persons  similarly  circum- 
stanced !  I  will  not  stand  it ;  I  must  hear 
and  see  well.  If  I  could  get  a  place  in  the 
third  tier,  however  small,  I  would  pay  fifty 
francs  for  it." 

^  "  Dibble,"  thought  St.  Clair, "  whether  this 
is  a  friend  or  any  enemy,  he  seems  interested 
enough  for  me  to  wish  to  eiyoy  his  applause 
or  watch  his  disgust" 

And  addressing  the  young   man,  he  ea- 
gerly offered  him  a  seat  in  his  box,  which  was 
accepted  as  eagerly. 
The  young  man  was  Raymond. 
Our  two  spectators  had  scarcely   seated 
themselves  and  exchanged  a  few  polite  re- 
marks, when  the  curtain  rose ;  they  immedi- 
ately became  silent  and  attentive,  and  the 
same  anxiety  was  painted  in  their  faces  which 
were  turned  toward  the  stage.     But  tliis  uni- 
ty of  expression  did  not  last  long.    Surprise 
and  discontent  were  manifested    on  that  of 
St.  Clair ;  he  opened  his  eyes ;  and  listened    • 
with  all  attention;  he  pressed  his  hand  to 
his  forehead  and    e](amined    his    memon*. 
Where  had  his  story  gone  to  ?    What  had 
become  of  his   plot  ?    Where  were  the  ac- 
tions he  had  arranged,  and  the  scenes  he 
had  drawn  ?    What  were  the  actors  doings 
he  recognized  nothing,  absolutely   nothing. 
There  must  certainly  be  some  mystery  which 
he  would  have  explained.    This  explanation 
he  was  about  to  seek  on  the  stage,  when  on 
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arising,  his  eyes  were  attracted  by  his  neigh- 
bor, in  whom  he  observed,  with  redoubled 
Burprifo,  marks  of  the  most  violent  agita- 
tion. Jlaymond  was  leaning  forward,  his 
neck  was  stretched  far  beyond  the  box  ;  he 
was  red  and  pale  twenty  times  in  a  minute  ; 
while  listening  to  the  performance,  he  would 
gometiires  hold  his  breath,  as  if  afraid  of 
disturbing  the  spectators  or  losing  a  word 
the  actors  said ;  sometimes  his  look  would 
wander  from  the  parterre  to  the  orchestra, 
from  the  boxes  to  the  galleries,  and  his  fore- 
head was  calm  or  ruffled,  according  as  there 
was  ap])lauding  or  silence.  ^At  last,  an  actor 
having  made  a  mistake,  he  arose,  fiill  of  in- 
dignation, then  sank  back  in  his  chair  again. 

"  Ah !  how  unfortunate !  he  is  wrong,  he 
will  kill  me,  he  will  spoil  every  thing !  " 
•   «  What  is  the  matter.  Sir  ?  "  said  St.  Clair, 
who   could  not  recover  from  his  astonish- 
ment. 

"What  is  the  matter!"  answered  Ray- 
mond ;  "  I  am  suffering  the  agonies  of  a 
martyr ;  here  is  a  lover  who  does  not  know 
his  part,  and  who  is  killing  the  piece. 
There !  there  is  the  beloved  one  who  is  play- 
ing so  coldly !  ^  And  the  father  does  not 
enter,  all  will  be  lost ! — it  will  be  hissed. 
No  !  it  is  over — what  happiness  !  "    • 

The  astonishment  of  St.  Clair  was  at  its 
height. 

"  You  appear  to  take  a  lively  interest  in 
this  play,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  wr)uld  give  ten  years  of  my  life  for  it 
to  succeed." 

"  Permit  me  to  observe,  that  your  sacrifice 
is  a  little  exaggerated." 

"  What  are  ten  years  in  exchange  for  hap- 
piness and  glory  ?  " 

St.  Clair  looked  at  Raymond  with  stupid 
wonder.  It  suddenly  occured  to  him,  that 
he  could  obtain  here  some  explanation  of  the 
mystery  he  was  about  to  seek.  He  questioned 
Raymond,  whose  feverish  state  predisposed 
him  stt'ongly  to  confidence,  and  he  gave, 
without  much  entreaty,  a  true  and  simple  ac- 
count of  all  the  circumstances.  The  story 
was  scarcely  finished,  when  the  building 
rang,  with  loud  bursts  of  applause  from  aU 


sides.     It  was  the  last  scene  of  the  first  act 
which  called  forth  this  enthusiasm. 

Extreme  joy  and  sorrow  are  apt  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effects ;  Raymond  felt  his 
strength  give  way,  and  the  applauding  still 
increasing,  he  fell  utterly  unconscious  in  St. 
Clair's  arms ;  who  called  one  of  the  work- 
women, to  bring  a  glass  of  water;  seeing  at 
a  glance  that  there  was  nothing  'dangerous 
to  result  from  this  emotion. 

After  leaving  Raymond  to*  the  care  of  the 
woman,  he  disappeared. 

The  second  act  commenced ;  the  parts 
were .  ianc^e,  to  use  a  green  room  phrase ; 
that  is  to  say  constantly  disturbed  by  stamp- 
ing and  cries  of  bravo  ;  the  finale  excited 
perfect  transports ;  there  was  a  universal  call 
to  know  the  name  of  the  author. 

Raymond,  entirely  recovered,  re-entered 
his  box,  where  this  time,  he  witnessed  alone, 
the  success  of  his  work,  his  strength  had  re- 
turned ,*  but  when  the  curtain  rose,  when  he 
thought  that  the  ^tor  in  solemnly  advanc- 
ing to  announce  the  author's  name,  was  to 
deprive  him  of  his  crown,  he  felt  as  if  he 
could  not  support  it,  and  rose  hastily  to  make 
his  escape — but  he  was  too  late ;  a  name 
struck  his  car.  But,  what  surprise  and  joy ! 
this  name  pronounced  in  a  loud  voice,  and 
which  the  enraptured  crowd  saluted  with  a 
triple  round  of  applause  was  his  own  I 

At  the  same  instant,  the  door  of  the  ,box 
opened.  St'  Clair  appeared,  embraced  him, 
and,  without  giving  him  time  to  reco^ize  who 
it  was,  conducted  him  to  the  actor^  room, 
where  there  was  every  danger  of  his  again 
fainting,  such  was  his  embarrassment  at  the 
manager's  compliments  as  well  as  those  of 
the  entire  corps. 

Everybody  can  imagine  the  finale:  how 
M.  Bdllissent  had  no  longer  any  objection  to 
giving  Agatha's  hand  to  Raymond — wh«  Is 
now  a  chevaleir  of  the  Legion  d'Honneur, 
and  one  of  the  first  of  the  candidates  fbr  a 
vacant  place  in  the  Academy.  "  As  to  St. 
Clair's  comedy,  it  was  played  some  months 
after  that  of  Raymond,  and  with  a  success 
which  afforded  an  ample  reward  for  its  long 
delay. 
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FALL  OF  DELHI. 

To  arms !  to  arms !  once  more  the  cry  rolls 
round  our  island  world  ; 

To  arms  !  to  arms  !  pnce  more  we  wave  the  flag 
so  lately  furled. 

The  temple  gates  were  scarcely  closed,  the  sword 
had  yet  its  stain, 

When,  nidely  shook,  the  glass  of  time  ran  crim- 
son sands  again. 

No  despot  on  his  polar  throne  now  throws  the 

challenge  down. 
The  hreath  of  battle  on  his  lips,  the  blood  upon 

his  crown  ; 
The  sun-god  dies  a  ruddier  death,  the  moon  sheds 

warmer  light. 
Where  under  mosque  and  minaret  the  turbaned 

traitors  fight. 

The  stillness  of  our  summer  life  a  shameful 

"whisper  stirred, 
The  lightest-liearted  hn^ed  their   laugh  and 

shuddered  as  they*eard ; 
And  as  each  fearful  fortnight  flashed  its  message 

through  the  land. 
Men  griped  and  drew  their  sabres  with  a  firmer, 

fiercer  hand. 

• 

The  dusky  chiefs  of  Hindostan  had  blown  the 
trump  of  war, 

And  sworn  by  all  the  gods  they  serve  to  bear 
our  yoke  no  more — 

To  lift  the  Crescent  o'er  the  Cross  triumphant 
in  the  fight. 

And  set  once  more  on  swarthy  brows  the  Dia- 
dem of  Light. 

Their  thousands  to  our  hundreds — yet  our  Eng- 
land kept  her  fame, 

In  those  nine  immortal  onsets  which  are  stars 
round  Havelock's  name ; 

On  that  day  of  great  deliv'rance,  when  the  Brit- 
ish guns  at  noon 

Seem'd  to  bcleaguer'd  Lucknow  sweet  as  wed- 
ding bells  in  June. 

Delhi  fallen  !  peals  the  triumph,  floats  the  ban- 
ner from  the  keep ; 

Delhi  fallen !  gleams  tno  wine-cup,  shoots  the 
beacon  from  the  steep  : 

Women  read  with  leaping  pulses  all  they  did 
tliat  fighting  week, 

When  through  the  streets  together  swept  the 
Saxon  and  the  Sikh. 

Home  and  Salkeld  at  the  gate — a  sudden  crash, 

a  sudden  glare ! 
Up  the  ramparts  on  the  bastions,  die  the  tiger's 

in  their  lair ! 
Six  days  sliull  see  the  dark  Moglee  before  the 

trank  go  down — 
Six  days  shall  vengeance  slake  her  thirst  on  his 

accursed  town. 

The  Ginour  treads  his  jewelled  courts — imperial 

now  no  more — 
The  British  cheer  rings  through  his  halls — the 

Ghoorka  spoils  his  store  ; 
The  glare  of  hate,  the  steam  of  blood,  tlie  wild, 

despairing  yell, 
Have  turned  his  '' earthly  Paradise"  into  an 

earthly  hell. 
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"  Remember  us — revenge  us  " — ^was  written  on 

the  room 
Where  mothers,  maidens,  children  lay  waiting 

death  and  doom  ; 
And  in  the  breach  of  Delhi's  walls,  by  sword 

and  shot,  and  shell. 
Avenged  were  Cawnporc's   slaughter-chamber 

Cawnpore's  crimson  well. 
The  Press,  28  Nov.  R.  F.  S. 


THE  WELL  DIGGER  :  AN  OWER-TRUE 

BALLAD. 

BT  JOHN    G.     6AXE. 

Comb  listen  all  while  I  relate 

What  recently  bcfcl 
Unto  a  farmer  down  in  Maine, 

While  digging  jof  a  well. 

Full  many  a  yard  he  dug  and  delved, 
.  And  still  he  dug  in  vain  ; 
"Alack  !  "  quoth  he,  "  e'en  water  seems 
Prohibited  in  Maine  !  " 

And  still  he  dug  and  delved  away, 

And  still  the  well  was  dry ; 
The  only  water  to  be  found 

Was  in  the  farmer's  eye ; 

For  by  the  breaking  of  the  bank 
That  tumbled  from  its  station. 

All  suddenly  his  hope  was  dashed 
Of  Aituro  liquidation ! 

And  now  his  sands  were  running  fast. 

And  ho  had  died,  no-  doubt. 
But  that  just  when  the. well  caved  in, 

He  happened  to  be  out ! 

*•  Aha ! — I  have  a  lucky  thought " — 
Exclaimed  this  wicked  man — 

"  To  dig  anew  this  wretched  well 
I  see  a  pretty  plan : — 

*'  I'll  hide  me  straight,  and  when  my  wife 
And  eke  my  neighbors  know. 

What's  happened  to  my  digging  here, 
They"!  think  that  I'm  below ! 

"  And  so  to  save  my  precious  life, 
They'll  dig  the  well,  no  doubt. 

E'en  deeper  than  it  was  dug  at  first. 
Before  they  find  me  out !  " 

And  so  he  hid  him  in  the  bam 

Through  all  the  hungry  day. 
To  bide  the  digging  of  his  well 

In  this  deceitful  way. 

But  list  what  grief  and  shame  befcl 

This  false,  ungrateful  man. 
The  while  he  slyly  watched  to  see 

The  working  of  his  plan ; — 

The  neighbors  all  with  one  accord 
Unto  each  other  said  : — 
•    "  With  such  a  weight  of  earth  above. 
The  man  is  surely  dead.' 


t) 


Aiud  then  the  wife  with,  pious  care, 

All  needless  cost  to  save. 
Said—"  Since  the  Lord  hath  willed  it  60, 

E'en  let  it  be  his  grave  1 " 
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From  The  United  Serrice  l^lagaziiie. 
THE  LETTRE  DE  CACHET. 

In  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Germain  de 
Prez  at  Paris  is  a  stone  "which  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  in  English : 

M.S. 

Adam  White,  of  Whitehaugh, 

Mi^in  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Scottish  Highlanders,  1789. 

RJ.P. 

On  that  stone,  or  rather  on  its  inscription, 
the  following  legend,  compiled  from  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  regiment,  was  written. 

Lately,  every  mess-table  in  the  service 
rang  with  a  romantic  story  that  came  by  the 
way  of  Calcutta.  It  was  reported  and  be- 
lieved, that  an  officer  of  Sale's  gallant  brigade, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed  at 
Cabul,  thirteen  years  ago,  had  suddenly  re- 
appeared, alive,  safe,  and  untouched.  He  had 
been  all  that  time  a  prisoner  in  Kokan ;  his 
name  had  long  since  been  removed  from  the 
Army  List;  and  on  reaching  Edinburgh,  his 
native  place,  he  found  that  his  vrife  had 
erected  a  handsome  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory, was  the  mother  of  a  brood  of  little 
strangers,  and  had  become  the  "  rib  "  of  one 
of  his  oldest  friends. 

This  reminds  me  •  of  the  adventures  of 
Adam  White  of  ours,  who  served  with  the 
Black  Watch  under  Wolfe  and  Amherst. 

In  the  year  1757  three  additional  com- 
panies were  added  to  our  regiment,  which, 
the  historical  records  say,  "was  thus  aug- 
mented to  thirteen  hundred  men,  all  high- 
landers,  no  others  being  recruited  for  the 
corps.^  '  These  new  companies  were  com- 
manded by  Captains  James  Murray,  son  of 
Lord  George  Murray,  the  Adjutant-General 
of  Prince  Charles '  Edward  StuaVt,  James 
Stewart  of  Urrard,  and  Thomas  Stirling,  son 
of  the  Laird  of  Ardoch.  The  two  subalterns 
of  the  latter  were  Lieutenant  Adam  White, 
of  the  old  border  family  of  Whitehaugh,  and 
Ensign  John  Oswald,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able characters  in  the  British  service — and  of 

« 

whom,  more  anon. 

White's  father  had  been  a  Major  in  the 
army  of  Prince  Charles;  he  had  been  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  taken  prisoner  near 
Culloden,  marched  in  chains  to  Carlisle,  and 
was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  by  the 
barbarous  laws  of  George  II.,  while  his  old 
hereditary  estate  was  forfeited  and  gifted  to 
a  Scottbh  placeman  of  the  new  r^.£^e. 


Adam  White  was  a  handsome  and  dashing 
officer,  who  had  served  under  Clive  in  the 
East;  and  on  the  9th  of  April,  1751,  when  an 
ensign,,  led  the  attack  on  the  strong  pagoda 
named  the  Devil's  Hock,  when  six  month's 
stores  of  Ali  Khan's  army  were  taken  with 
all  their  guards.  Like  many  others  who 
were  ordered  on  the  American  campaign, 
Adam  White  had  left  his  love  behind  him ; 
for  in  those  days  a  lieutenant's  pay  was  only 
a  trifle  jnore  than  that  of  the  poor  ensigns — 
for  they  (Lord  help  them !)  when  carr}'ing 
the  British  colors  on  the  frozen  plains  of  Min- 
den,  and  up  the  bloody  heights  of  Abraham, 
had  only  three  shillings  and  threepence  per 
diem. 

Thus,  for  White  to  marry  would  have  been 

madness ;  and  as  he  had  only  his  sword,  and 

that  poor  inheritance  of  pride,  high  spirit, 

and  pedigree,  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  most 

Scottish  gentlemen — ^for  he  was  descended 

from  that  Quhyt,  to  whom  king  ^bert  I. 

gifted  the  lands  of  Stayhr,  in  the  county  of 

Ayr — poor  Lucy  Fleming  and  he  had  a^^eed 

to  wfidt,  in  hope  that  his  promotion  could  not 

be  far  distant  now,  when  he  had  served  six 

years  as  a  subaltern,  and  the  army  had  every 

prospect  of  a  long  and   severe  war  with 

France,  for  the  conquest  of  North.  America. 

With  the  minstrel  he  had  said, 

**  Have  I  not  spoke  the  live  long  daf  , 
And  will  not  Lucy  deign  to  say 

One  word  her  friend  to  bless  ? 
I  ask  but  one — a  simple  sound, 
Within  three  little  letters  bound, 

O  let  that  word  be  tbs." 

Lucy  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  so  they 
parted. 

Lucy  Fleming,  the  only  daughter  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  Scottish  church,  lived  at 
her  father's  secluded  manse  in  Berwidodiire, 
among  woods  that  lie  on  the  margin  of  the 
Tweed,  in  a  beautiful  and  sequestered  glen» 
where  tidings  of  the  distant  strife  came  bnt 
seldom,  save  when  the  Laird  of  Overmaina, 
of  Rowchester,  or  some  other  neighboring 
proprietor,  sent  ''with  his  complimenta  to 
the  minister  "  an  old  and  well-read  copy  of 
the  London  Oazeite,  or  more  probab^  the 
Edinburgh  Evening  Courani, "  sair  thumbed 
by  ilka  coof  and  bairn;"  for  newspapers 
were  few  and  scarce  in  those  days,  and  the 
tidings  they  contained  were  often  vague, 
marvellous,  or  uns^tis&ctory.  But  Lucy  waa 
only  eighteen;  and  she  liyed  in  hope^  vrfaQe 
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her  lover  in  a  crowded  and  miserable  trans- 
port was  ploughing  down  the  North  Channel, 
making  a  vain  attempt  to  remedy  sea-sickness 
by  brandy  and  water,  endeavoring  to  forget 
li^B  melancholy  among  comrades  who  were 
lull  of  bilious  recollections  of  the  last  night^s 
hock  and  champagne,  and  were  seeking  to 
drown  their  sense  of  discomfort  in  rough 
practical  jokes,  mad  fun,  and  fresh  jorums  of 
eott  de  vie. 

Done  in  the  best  style  of  Sir  John  de  Me- 
drnfti  a  famous  foreign  artist,  who  in  those 
dtyt  resided  in  Edinbiurgh,  and  who  now 
sleeps  there  in  a  quiet  comer  of  the  old 
Greyfriars  BLirk-yard,  a  miniature  of  Lucy  in 
a  gold  locket,  with  a  braid  of  her  black  hair, 
were  White's  best  solace ;  and  for  many  an 
hour  he  lay  in  his  swinging  hammock,  apart 
from  all,  gazing  upon  the  soft  features  Me- 
dma's  lumd  had  traced.  This  miniature  cost 
our  poor  subaltern  half  a  year's  pay ;  but  the 
priie  money  of  Trinchinopoli  had  paid  for  it ; 
nd  now  when  rocking  far,  far  at  sea,  oblivi- 
001  of  the  ship's  creaking  timbers,  the  groan- 
ing of  blocks,  and  jarring  sounds  of  the  main- 
deck  gims,  as  they  strained  in  their  lashings ; 
tiiewhistUng  of  the  wind  through  the  rigging; 
tad  the  varied  din  of  laughter,  occasional 
oaths  and  hoarse  orders  bellowed  from  the 
poopt  he  abandoned  himself,  loverlike,  to  the 
tad  and  pleasing  employment  of  poring  over 
that  little  memento,  until  the  dark  hazel  eyes 
seemed  to  smile,  the  red  lips  to  unclose,  tlie 
Igfat  of  love  and  joy  to  spread  over  all  her 
features,  and  her  parting  tears  seemed  to  fall 
again,  hot  and  bitterly  from  her  cheek  upon 
hie  J  yet  the  last  recollection  of  his  dear  little 
Lucy  was  her  pale,  wan  face,  with  eyes  red 
nd  swollen  by  weeping,  as  she  stood  on  the 
stone  stile  of  the  old  kirk-yard  wall,  when  he 
bade  her  farewell,  just  as  the  lumbering  stage 
from  Berwick  bore  him  away,  perhaps — ^for 
tter! 

In  the  same  spirit  did  he  brood  over  the 
Aousand  trifles  that  the  lover  treasures  up  in 
IMmory,  and  on  none  more  than  the  love- 
of  Lucy's  voice,  which  he  might  never 
again. 

Kever  again ! — ^he  shrank  from  those  ter- 
nUe  words,  and,  trusting  through  God's 
to  escape  the  chances  of  the  war  that 
before  him,  he  endeavored  to  reckon 
the  days,  the  weeks,  the  months,  and  it 
v^t  be  the  years  (oh  what  a  prospect  for  a 

riy  separated  lover !)  that  must  pass,  be- 
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fore  he  should  again  see  the  little  secluded 
kirk  hamlet,  with  its  blue-slated  manse,  half 
buried  among  the  coppice ;  the  Tweed  brawl- 
ing over  its  pebbled  bed  in  front,  under  the 
white-blossomed  hawthorns  and  green  hour- 
tree  foliage ;  the  ancient  church  Avith  its  stone 
spire,  its  old  sepulchral  yews,  and  black  oak 
pulpit,  where  for  more  than  forty  years  the 
father  of  his  Lucy  had  ministered  u»ito  a  poor 
but  pious  flock. 

lie  was  an  old  and  white-haued  pastor, 
whose  memory  went  back  to  those  terrible 
times,  when  Scotland  drew  her  sword  for  an 
oppressed  kirk  and  broken  covenant — 

"  When  tlic  ashes  of  that  covenant  were  scat- 
tered far  and  near, 
And  the  voice  spoke  loud  in  judgment,  which 
in  love  she  would  not  hear. 

Adam  White  saw  in  fancy  the  dark  oak 
pew,  where  on  Sunday  Lucy  sat  near  her 
father's  pulpit,  and  close  to  a  gothic  window, 
from  which  the  sun,  each  morning  in  the 
year,  cast  the  red  glow  of  a  painted  cross  on 
her  pure  and  snow-white  brow ;  and  so,  with 
his  mind  full  of  these  things,  with  a  tear  in 
his  eye  and  a  prayer  of  hope  on  his  lip, 
"  rocked  on  the  stormy  bosom  of  the  deep," 
our  military  pilgrim  went  to  sleep  in  his  cot, 
as  the  Lizard  light  faded  away,  and  word 
went  round  from  ship  to  ship  that  old  Eng- 
land had  sunk  into  the  waste  of  sky  and 
water,  far,  far  astern. 

By  the  many  casualties  of  foreign  service, 
Adam  White,  on  joining  the  regiment  in 
America,  found  himself  junior  captain. 

It  was  now  the  spring  of  1758,  and  George 
II.  was  king.  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Jcfiiy 
Amherst,  ■  K.C.B.,  was  proceeding  on  the 
second  expedition  against  L'Isle  Royale,  now 
named  Cape  Breton,  which  had  belonged  to 
the  French  since  1713,  and  was  deemed  by 
king  Louis  the  key  to  Canada  and  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence. 

Meanwhile,  Major-General  James  Aber- 
crombie,  a  gallant  Scottish  officer,  with  the 
1st  Scots  Royals,  the  Black  Watch,  the  55th, 
or  Westmoreland  Kegiment,  the  G2nd,  or 
Royal  North  Americans,  and  other  troops,  to 
the  number  of  seven  thousand  regulars  and 
ten  thousand  provmcials,  landed  from  nine 
hundred  batteaux,  and  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty five  whale-boats,  with  all  tlieir  cannon, 
provisions,  and  ammunition,  on  the  6th  of 
July,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  George,  a  clear  an  - 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  thirty-three  miles 
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long,  and  surrounded  by  iiigh  and  verdant 
mountains.  That  district,  now  so  busy  and 
populous,  was  then  silent  and  savage.  No 
sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the  romantic 
8cencr>',  or  the  depths  of  the  American  for- 
est, but  the  British  drum  or  Scottish  pipe,  as 
the  troops  formed  in  four  columns  of  attack, 
and  advanced  against  the  Fort  of  Ticonder- 
oga. 

Our  regiment,  then  styled  "Lord  John 
Murray's  Highlanders,"  was  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Francis  Grant;  his  second 
was  Major  Duncan  Campbell  of  Inveraw,  and 
never  did  two  better  or  braver  officers  wear 
the  tartan  of  the  old  42nd.  Viscount  Howe, 
a  brilliant  officer  of  the  old  school  of  puffs, 
pigtails,  kncebreeches,  and  Kamillie  wigs,  led 
the  55th. 

Ticonderago  is  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land 
extending  between  Lake  George  and  the 
narrow  fall  of  water  that  pours  with  the 
roar  of  thunder  into  Lake  Champlain,  a  hun- 
dred feet  below.  Its  ramparts  were  thirty' 
feet  high,  faced  with  stone,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  oy  water,  and  on  the  fourth  by  a 
dangerous  morass  that  was  swept  by  the 
range  of  its  cannon  and  mortars.  The  ap- 
proach to  this  morass — the  only  avenue  to 
the  fort — was  covered  by  a  dense  abattis  of 
felled  trees  of  enormous  size-  secured  by 
stakes  to  the  ground^  and  having  all  their 
branches  pointed  outward. 
•  The  2?arrison,  which  consisted  of  eight 
battalions,  was  five  thousand  six  hundred 
strong ;  and  as  the  assailants  advanced,  it 
was  the  good  fortune  of  our  hero,  Lieutenant 
White,  to  leurn  from  an  Indian  scout  that 
three  thousand  French,  from  the  banks  of 
the  Mohawk  river,  were  advancing  to  rein- 
force Ticonderoga.  These  tidings  he  at  once 
communicated  to  General  Abercrombie,  and 
orders  were  given  to  push  sm  without  delay. 
The  praise  he  obtained  for  his  diligence  made 
the  breast  of  our  poor  "  sub  "  expand  with 
hope ;  and  with  a  last  glance  at  his  relic  of 
Lucy  Fleming,  he  shouldered  his  spontoon, 
and  hurried  with  his  company  into  the  matted 
jungle. 

The  officer  who  commanded  in  Ticonderoga 
was  brave,  resolute,  and  determined.  Twenty- 
four  years  before  he  had  been  a  grenadier  of 
the  regiment  de  Normandie,  and  served  with 
the  army  of  the  Rhine  wider  the  famous 
Marechal  Duke  of  Berwick.  At  the  siege 
of  Phillpsburg  in  17d4,  the  Prince  of  Conti 


was  so  pleased  by  his  intrepid  bearing,  that 
he  placed  a  purse  in  his  hand,  apologising 
for  the  smallness  of  the  sum  it  contained ; 
"  but  we  soldiers,  mon  camarade,"  continued 
the  Prince,  "  have  the  privilege  to  plead  that 
we  are  poor." 

Next  morning  the  young  grenadier  ap- 
peared at  the  tent  of  Conti,  with  two  diamond 
rings,  and  a  jewel  of  great  value. 

"  Monseigneur  le  Prince,"  said  he  "  the 
louis  in  your  purse  I  presume  you  intended 
for  me,  and  I  have  sent  them  to  my  mother, 
poor  old  woman !  at  Lillebonne  \  but  these  I 
bring  back  to  you  as  having  no  claim  to 
them." 

"  My  noble  comrade,"  replied  the  Prince, 
placing  an  epaulette  on  his  left  shoulder, 
"  you  have  doubly  deserved  them  by  your 
integrity,  which  equals  your  bravery — they 
are  yours,  with  this  commission  in  the  Regi- 
ment de  Conti,  which,  in  «the  name  of  king 
Louis,  I  have  the  power  to  bestow." 

"  Bravo,  Prince,  this  is  noble!" 

<*  Bravo  !  it  equals  anything  in  Scuderi ! " 
exclaimed  two  officers  who  were  at  break&st 
with  the  prince. 

The  first  of  these  was  Maurice  Count  Saxe, 
general  of  the  cavalry ;  the  second  was  the 
famous  Victor  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  the 
future  political  economist,  who  was  then  a 
captain  in  the  French  line. 

In  twenty-four  years  this  grenadier  became 
a  general  officer  and  a  peer  of  France  by  the 
title  of  Comte  de  Montmorin  ;  and  in  1768, 
he  commanded  the  French  garrison  in  Ticon- 
deroga, where  he  left  nothing  imdone  to 
render  that  post  impregnable.  Thus  a  des- 
perate encounter  was  expected. 

Formed  with  the  grenadiers  in  the  reserve, 
the  42nd  marched  with  muskets  slung,  and 
their  thirteen  pipers,  led  by  Deors  Mao- 
Crimmon  their  pipe-major,  made  the  deep 
dark  forests  ring  to  that  harsh  but  wild  mode, 
which  speaks  a  language  Scotsmen' only  hei; 
and  the  air  they  played  was  that  old  mareh, 
now  so  well  known  in  Scotland  as  ^The 
Black  Watch ; "  and  loudly  it  rang,  rousing 
vast  flocks  of  wild  birds  from  the  lakes  and 
tarns,  and  scaring  the  red  men  fVom  their 
wigwams  and  camps  in  the  dense  fi^rests  of 
pine  that  covered  all  the  then  unbroken 
wilderness. 

The  day  was  hot — the  sun  being  96^  in 
the  shade ;  the  shrubs  were  all  in  blossom^ 
and  the  wild  phimb  and  oheniet  greif  ia 
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masses  and  clusters  in  the  jungle,  through 
which  the  heavily  laden  columns  of  attack 
forced  a  passage  towards  Ticonderoga,  leav- 
ing their  artillery  in  the  rear,  as  the  officer 
commanding  the  engineers  had  reported,  that 
without  employing  that  arm,  the  works 
might  be  carried  by  storm. 

AVhile  the  reflection  of  all  Lucy  might 
suffer,  should  he  fall,  cost  poor  White  a 
severe  pang,  he  was  the  first  man  who  sent 
his  name  to  the  brigade-major,  as  a  volunteer 
to  lead  the  escalade. 

**  But,"  thought  he,  "  if  successful,  my  pro- 
motion is  insured;  and  if  I  miss  death,  I 
shall,  at  least,  be  one  step  nearer  Lucy." 

Jack  Oswald  who  volunteered  next,  con- 
soled himself  by  some  trite  quotation  from 
fiossuet  (he  was'  always  quoting  French 
writers),  that  he  had  not  a  relation  to  regret 
in  the  world. 

The  country  was  thickly  wooded,  and  the 
guide  having  lost  the  track  through  those 
hitherto  almost  untrodden  wastes,  the  greatest 
confusion  ensued.  Brigadier-General  Viscount 
Howe,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  right 
centre  column,  suddenly  came  upon  a  French 
battalion  led  by  the  Marquis  de  Launay,  who 
was  in  full  retreat,  and  a  severe  conflict 
ensued.  The  Viscount,  a  young  and  gallant 
officer,  whom  Abefcrombie  styles  "  the  Idol 
of  the  Soldiers,"  fell  at  the  head  of  his  own 
regiment,  the  55th,  as  he  was  calling  upon 
the  French  to  surrender.  A  chevalier  of  St. 
Louis  rushed  forward  and  shot  him  by  a 
pistol  ball,  which  pierced  his  left  breast.  The 
chevalier  was  shot  by  Captain  Monipennie, 
and  received  three  musket  balls  as  he  fell. 
The  French  were  routed ;  many  were  slain, 
and  five  officers  with  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  privates  were  taken. 

Meanwhile,  the  column  of  which  the  Black 
Watch  formed  a  part,  had  been  brought  to  a 
complete  halt  in  a  dense  forest,  where  the 
rays  of  the  sun  were  intercepted  by  the  lofty 
trees;  the  guides  had  deserted,  and  the 
officer  in  command  was  at  a  loss  whether  to 
advance  or  retreat,  when  Adam  White,  who 
had  been  famous  for  beating  the  jungle  and 
tiger-hunting  in  India,  found  a  war-path,  and 
bolcUy  taking  upon  him  the  arduous  and 
reaponsible  office  of  guide,  conducted  the 
troops  through  the  wilderness ;  and  thus,  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th  of  July,  the  waters 
of  Lake  Champlain,  long,  deep,  and  narrow, 
appeared  b.efbre  theon,  ihiiuDg  in  the  clear 
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sunrise,  between  the  stems  of  the  opening 
forest.  Beyond  rose  the  solid  ramparts  of 
that  Ticonderoga  which  had  proved  so  fatal 
to  the  British  arms  in  the  last  campaign, 
faced  with  polished  stones,  grim  with  shady 
embrasures  and  pointed  cannon,  peering  over 
trench  and  palisade  j  and  over  all  waved 
slowly  in  the  morning  wind  the  white  banner, 
with  the  three  fleurs  de  lis  of  old  France. 

Fire  flashed  from  the  massive  bastion,  and 
then  the  alarm-gun  pealed  across  the  water, 
waking  a  thousand  echoes  in  the  lonely 
woods ;  and  the  drum  beat  hoai-sely  and 
rapidly  the  call  to  arms,  as  the  heads  of  the 
four  British  columns  in  scarlet,  with  colors 
waving  and  bayonets  fixed,  debouched  in 
succession  upon  the  margin  of  that  beautiful 
lake ;  and  there  a  second  time  Captain  AVhite 
of  ours  was  warmly  complimented  by  Gen- 
eral Abercrombie  for  his  skill  in  conducting 
his  comrades  through  a  country  of  which  he 
was  totally  ignorant. 

"  And  if  I  live  to  escape  the  dangers  of  the 
assault,  believe  me,  sir,"  continued  the  gen- 
eral, "  this  second  service  shall  be  recorded 
to  your  advantage  and  honor.'  * 

But  poor  AVhite  thought  only  of  his  be- 
trothed wife,  and  far  away  from  the  shores 
of  that  lone  American  lake,  from  its  guarded 
fortress  and  woods,  where  the  stealthy  red 
man  glided  with  his  poisoned  shafts,  and 
from  the  columns  of  bronzed  infantry  wearied 
by  toil  and  stained  by  travel,  his  memory 
wandered  to  that  sweet  sequestered  valley, 
where  the  pastoral  Tweed  was  brawling  past 
the  windows  of  the  old  manse ;  and  to  the 
honey-suckle-bower,  where,  at  that  moment 
perhaps,  Lucy  Fleming,  with  pretty  foot  and 
rapid  hand,  urged  round  her  ivory-mounted 
spinning-wheel ;  for  in  those  days  of  old 
simplicity  every  Scottish  lady  spun,  like  the 
stately  Duchess  of  Lauderdale,  so  famous 
for  her  diamonds  and  her  imperious  beauty. 

But  now  the  snapping  of  flints,  the  spring- 
ing of  iron  ramrods  that  rang  in  the  pol- 
ished barrels,  the  opening  of  pouches  and 
careful  inspection  of  ammunition  by  compa- 
nies at  open  order,  gave  token  of  the  terrors 
about  to  ensue;  and  old  friends  as  they 
passed  to  and  fro  with  swords  drawn  to  take 
their  places  in  the  ranks,  shook  each  other 
warmly  by  the  hand,  or  exchanged  a  kindly 
smile,  for  the  hour  had  come  when  many 
were  to  part  and  many  to  take  their  last  re- 
pose before  the^ramparto  of  Ticonderoga. 
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,  "  Stormers  to  the  front !  "  was  now  the  or- 
der that  passed  along  the  coltimnR,  as  the 
arras  were  shouldered,  and  the  companies 
closed  up  to  half-distance,  while  the  Grena- 
dier companies  of  the  different  corps  were 
formed  with  the  Highlanders  as  a  reserve 
column  of  fittack;  for  on  them,  more  than 
all  his  other  troops,  did  the  general  depend ; 
and  a  fine  looking  body  of  men  they  were, 
those  old  British  Grenadiers, 'whom  Wolfe 
ever  considered  the  flower  of  his  army, 
though  they  wore  those  quaint  sugar-loaf 
Prussian  caps,  which  we  adopted  with  the 
Prussian  tactics,  and  though  their  heads 
were  all  floured  and  pomatumed,  with  a 
smart  pigtail  trimmed  straight  to  the  seam  of 
the  coat  behind,  their  large-skirted  coats 
buttoned  back  for  service  and  to  display 
their  white  breeches  and  black  leggings — 
their  ofiicers  with  triple-cocked  hats  and 
sleeve  rufiles,  just  as  we  see  them  in  the  old 
pictures  of  Oudenarde  and  Fontenoy. 

As  Colonel  Grant  had  been  wounded  by  a 
random  shot,  Major  Duncan  Campbell  of 
Inveraw,  a  veteran  officer  of  great  worth  and 
bravery,  led  the  regiment,  and  Adam  White 
was  by  his  side. 

The  cracking  roar  of  musketry,  and  the 
rapid  boom-boom-booming  of  cannon,  vdth  the 
whistle  and  explosion  of  mortars,  shook  the 
echoes  of  the  hitherto  silent  waste  of  wood 
and  water,  and  pealed  away  with  a  thousand 
reverberations  among  the  beautiful  moun- 
tains that  overlook  lake  Champlain,  as  the 
British  columns  rushed  to  the  assault ;  but 
alas  !  the  entrenchments  of  the  French  were 
soon  found  to  be  altogether  impregnable. 

The  first  cannon-shot  tore  up  the  earth 
under  the  feet  of  Ensign  Oswald  and  hurled 
him  to  the  ground ;  but  he  rose  unhurt,  and 
rushed  forward  sword  in  hand. 

The  leading  files  fell  into  the  abattis  before 
the  breast-work,  and  on  becoming  entangled 
among  the  branches,  were  shot  down  from 
the  glacis,  which  was  lofty,  and  there  per- 
ished helplessly  in  scores. 

The  Inniskillings,  the  East  Essex,  the 
4eth,  the  55th,  the  1st  and  4th  battalions  of 
the  Royal  Americans,  and  the  provincial 
corps,  were  fearfully  cut  up.  Every  regi- 
ment successively  fell  back  in  disorder, 
though  their  officers  fought  bravely  to  en- 
courage them,  waving  their  swords  and  spon- 
toons;  but  the  French  held  the  post  with 
desperate  success.    Proud  of  their   name, 


their  remote  antiquity  and  ancient  spirit,  the 
Scots  Royals  fought  well  and  valiently.  At 
last  even  they  gave  way;  and  then  the 
Grenadiers  and  Highlanders  were  ordered  to 

ADVANCE, 

While  the ,  drums  of  the  former  beat  the 
"  point  of  war,"  and  the  pipes  of  the  latter 
yelled  an  onset,  the  reserve  column,  led  by 
Inveraw,  rushed  with  a  wild  cheer  to  the  as- 
sault, over  ground  encumbered  by  piles  of 
dead  and  wounded  men  writhing  and  shriek- 
ing in  the  agonies  of  death  and  thirst. 

Impetuously  the  Grenadiers  vrith  levelled 
bayonets,  and  the  Black  Watch  claymore  in 
hand,  broke  through  a  bank  of  smoke,  and 
fell  among  the  branches  and  bloody  entan- 
glements of  the  fatal  abattjs. 

"Hew,"  cried  White;  "hew  down  the 
branches  with  your  swords,  my  lads,  and  we 
will  soon  be  close  enough." 

"  Shoulder  to  shoulder !  Clann  nan  Gael 
an  guillan  a  chiele,"  cried  old  Duncan  of  In- 
veraw ;  but  at  that  instant  a  ball  pierced  his 
brain,  he  fell  dead,  and  on  White  devolved 
the  terrible  task  of  conducting  the  final  as- 
sault. Oswald  was  by  his  side,  with  the 
king's  colors  brandished  aloft 

Hewing  a  passage  through  the  dense 
branches  of  the  abattis  by  their  broadswords 
the  Black  Watch  made  a  gallant  effort  to 
cross  the  wet  morass  and  storm  the  breast- 
work by  climbing  on  each  other's  shoulders^ 
and  by  placing  their  feet  on  bayonets  and 
dirk  blades  inserted  in  the  joints  of  the  ma- 
sonry. These  brave  men  were  totally  unpro- 
vided with  ladders. 

White  was  the  first  man  on  the  parape;t, 
and  while  exposed  to  a  storm  of  whistEng 
shot,  he  beat  aside  the  muzzles  of  the  nearest 
muskets  with  his  claymore,  and  with  his  left 
hand  assisted  MacCrimmon  the  pipe-major, 
Captain  John  Campbell,  and  Ensign  Otwalc^ 
to  reach  the  summit ;  and  there  stood  the 
resolute  piper  blowing  the  onset  to  encourage 
his  comrades,  till  five  or  six  balls  pierced 
him,  and  he  fell  to  rise  no  more. 

A  few  more  Highlanders  reached  the^  top 
of  the  glacis,  but  they  were  all  destroyed'  in 
a  moment  White  fell  among  the  Freiieli» 
and  was  repeatedly  stabbed  by  bayonets. 
And  now  the  Grenadiers  gave  way ;  but  itiU 
the  infuriated  Black  Watch  continued  ihat 
bloody  conflict  for  several  hours,  and  ^  fhe 
order  to  retire  was  three  times  repeated," 
says  the  historical  record  of  the  regiment, 
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*■  before  the  highlanders  withdrew  from  so 
unequal  a  contest.*' 

At  last,  however,  they  did  fall  back,  leav- 
ing beside  Adam  White  and  Major  Camp- 
bell of  Invei^^w,  Captains  Farquharson, 
Campbell  (of  the  fated  house  of  Glenlyon, 
who  had  been  promoted  for  his  valor  at 
Fontenoy),  Macpherson,  Baillie,  and  Suther- 
land; Ensigns  Battray  and  Stewart  of 
Banakied,  with  three  hundred  and  six  sol- 
diers killed;  Captains  Graham,  Gordon, 
Graham  of  Duchray,  Campbell  of  Strachur, 
Murray,  and  Stewart  of  Urrard,  with  twelve 
subalterns,  ^en  sergeants,  and  three  hundred 
and  six  soldiers,  wounded ;  making  a  fright- 
ful total  of  six  hundred  andforty-eiylit  cas- 
ualties in  one  regiment ! 

Oswald  received  a  ball  through  his  sword 
arm,  but  brought  off  the  colors,  tradition 
says,  in  his  teeth ! 

The  last  he  saw  of  his  friend  White  was  his 
body,  still,  motionless,  and  drenched  in  blood, 
under  the  muzzle  of  a  French  cannon,  but 
whether  he  was  then  alive  or  dead  it  was  im- 
possible for*him  to  say. 

Four  hours  the  contest  had  continued,  and 
then  Abercrombie  retired  to  the  south  side 
of  Lake  George,  leaving  two  thousand  sol-' 
diers  and  many  brave  officers  lying  dead  be- 
fore Ticonderoga., 

The  regiment  deplored  this  terrible  slaugh- 
ter, but  the  loss  of  none  was  so  much  re- 
gretted as  Inveraw,  Adam  White,  and  old 
MacCrimmon  the  pij)e-major ;  and  as  the 
shattered  band  retired  through  the  woods 
towards  a  bivouac  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
George,  the  pipers  played  and  many  of  the 
men  sang  "  MacCrimmon's  Lament,"  which 
he  had  composed  on  the  fall  of  his  father 
Donald  Bane,  who  had  been  piper  to  Mac- 
Leod of  Dunvegan,  and  was  killed  in  a 
skirmish  with  Lord  Loudon's  troops  near 
Moyhall  thirteen  years  before,  in  the  dark 
epoch  of  Culloden;  and  the  effect  of  this 
mournful  Highland  song,  as  it  rose  up  sadly 
from  the  leafy  dingles  of  the  dense  American 
forest,  was  never  forgotten  by  the  spirit- 
hroken  men  who  heard  it : — 

"  The  white  mountain-mist  round  Cuchullin  is 
driven, 
The  spirit  her  diige  of  wailing  has  given  , 
And  bright  blue  eyes  in  Dunvegan  are  weep- 

For  thou  art  away  to  the  dark  place  of  sleep- 
ing. 


Return,  return — alas,  for  ever ! 
MacCrimmon's  away  to  return  to  us  never ! 
In  war  or  in  joy,  to  feast  or  to  fray, 
To  return  to  us  never,  MacCrimmon's  away ! 

"  The  breath  of  the  valley  is  pently  blowing. 
Each  river  and  stream  is  sadly  flowing ; 
The  birds  sit  in  silence  on  rock  and  on  spray, 
To  return  on  no  morrow,  since  thou  art  away ! 
Eetum,  return,  &c. 

"  On  the  ocean  that  chafes  with  a  mournful  wail, 
The  birlinn  is  moored  without  banner  or  sail. 
And  the  voice  of  the  billow  is  heard  to  com- 
plain. 
Like  the  cry  of  the  Tar'  Uise  from  wild  Cor- 
riskain. 
Ketum,  return,  &c. 

"  In^Dunvegan  thy  pibroch  so  thrilling  no  more 
Will  waken  the  ecnoes  of  mountain  and  shore ; 
And  the  hearts  of  our  people  lam-,  nt  night  and 

day. 
To  return  on  no  morrow,  since  thou  art  away ! 

Return,  return,  &c. 

For  many  years  after,  this  lament  was  used 
by  the  regiment  as  a  dead  march. 

"With  a  mixture  of  grief,  esteem,  and 
e.nvy,  I  consider  the  great  loss  and  immortal 
glory  acquired  by  the  Scots  Highlanders  in 
the  late  bloody  affair,"  says  a  lieutenant  of 
the  55th,  in  a  letter  dated  from  Lake  George, 
July  10.  "  I  cannot  say  for  them  what  they 
really  merit ;  but  I  shall  ever  fear  the  wrath, 
love  the  integrity,  and  admire  the  bravery  of 
these  Scotsmen.  There  is  much  harmony 
and  good  regulation  amongst  us ;  our  men 
love  and  fear  us,  as  we  very  justly  do  our  su- 
perior officers ;  but  we  are  in  a  most  d — na- 
blc  country,  fit  only  for  wolves  and  its  native 
savages." — Caledonian  Mercury,  Sept  0, 
1758. 

For  many  a  year  after,  Ticonderoga  found 
a  terrible  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  High- 
landers ;  a  cry  for  vengeance,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  great  national  affront,  went  through- 
out the  glens,  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  more  than  a  thousand  clans- 
men volunteered  to  join  the  regiment.  So 
the  king's  warrant  came  to  form  them  into  a 
second  battalion ;  and  it  was  further  enacted 
that "  from  henceforth  our  safd  regiment  be 
called  and  distinguished  by  the  title  and  name 
of  our  42nd,  or  Royal  Highland  Regiment 
of  Foot,  in  all  commissions,  orders,  and 
writings.  Given  at  our  Court  of  Kensing- 
ton, this  22nd  day  of  July,  1758,  in  the 
thirty-second  year  of  our  reign."  Blue  fac- 
ings now  replaced  the  buff,  hitherto  worn  by 
the  corps. 
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This  warrant  was  issued  while  the  survi- 
vors of  Ticonderoga  were  encamped  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  George. 

In  due  time  the  tidings  of  this  second 
repulse  of  the  British  troops  before  that 
fatal  fortress,  reached  the  secluded  manse  on 
Tweedside ;  and  from  the  cold  and  conven- 
tional detail  of  operations,  as  given  in  the 
official  despatch  of  General  Abercrombie, 
poor  Lucy  turned,  with  a  pale  cheek  and 
anxious  and  haggard  eyes,  to  the  list  of 
killed  and  wounded ;  and  the  appalling  cata- 
logue that  appeared  under  the  head  of 
"  Lord  John  Murray's  Highlanders  "  struck 
terror  to  her  soul.  Her  heart  beat  wildly, 
and  her  eyes  grew  dim ;  but  mastering  her 
emotion  the  poor  girl  took  in  the  fatal  roll  at 
a  glance,  and  in  a  moment  her  eye  caught 
the  doubly  distressing  announcement — 

"  Wounded  severely,  and  since  missing. 
Captain  Adam  White" 

"God  help  me  now,  father,!"  she  ex- 
claimed, and  threw  herself  on  the  old  man's 
breast  j  "  he  is  gone  for  ever ! " 

"  Missing  ?  " 

That  term  used  in  military  returns  and 
field  reports  to  express  the  general  absence 
of  men  dead  or  alive,  struck  a  vague  terror, 
mingled  with  hope,  in  the  heart  of  Lucy 
Fleming.  But  then  White  was  also  wounded, 
and  the  dread  grew  strong  in  her  mind  that 
he  might  have  bled  to  death,  unseen  or  un- 
known, in  some  solitary  place,  with  no  kind 
hand  near  to  soothe  his  dying  agony  or  close 
his  glazing  eyes ;  and  expiring  thus  misera- 
bly, have  been  left,  like  thousands  of  others, 
in  that  protracted  war,  unburied  by  the  red 
Indians — a  prey  to  wolves  and  ravens,  with 
the  autumn  leaves  falling,  and  the  rank  grass 
sprouting  among  his  whitened  bones. 

These  thoughts,  and  others  such  as  these, 
filled  Lucy  with  a  horror  over  which  she 
brooded  day  and  night ;  and  it  was  in  vain 
that  her  only  surviving  parent,  the  old  min- 
ister, 

"  A  father  to  the  poor — a  friend  to  all," 
sought  to  encodrage  her,  by  rehearsing  innu- 
merable stories  of  those  who  had  returned, 
in  those  days  of  vague  and  uncertain  intelli- 
gence, after  being  mourned  for  and  given  up, 
yea,  forgotten  by  their  dearest  friends  and 
nearest  relatives ;  but  in  the  first  paroxysm 
of  her  grief  and  terror  Lucy  refused  to  be 
consoled. 

Tbe  name  of  the  missing  man  was  still 
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borne  in  the  Army  List ;  and  by  the  slaughter 
of  Ticonderoga  he  was  gazetted  to  the  rank 
of  brevet-major,  and  Oswald  to  a  lieuten- 
ancy. 

Then  weeks  and  months  sapped  away,  but 
Adam  White  was  heard  of  no  more. 

Every  hope  that  inventive  kindness  could 
suggest,  or  the  uncertainty  of  war,  time,  and 
distance  could  supply,  were  advanced  to 
soothe  the  sufferer,  who  caught  at  them 
fondly  and  prayerfully  for  a  time ;  but  sus- 
pense became  sickening,  and  day  by  day 
these  hopes  grew  fainter  till  they  died  away 
at  last.  , 

The  colonel  of  the  regiment,  Lieutenant- 
Gencral  Lord  John  Murray  (son  of  John 
Duke  of  Athole,  who,  after  the  revolution, 
had  been  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the 
Scottish  Parliament),  an  officer  who  took  a 
vivid  interest  in  every  thing  connected  with 
his  Tegbgaent,  spared  no  exertion  or  expense 
to  discover  the  missing  officer ;  but,  after  a 
long  correspondence  with  the  Marquis  de 
Montcalm,  who  commanded  the  French  in 
America,  M.  Bourlemaque,  who  eommaaded 
near  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  Comte  de 
Montmorin,  commandant  of  Ticonderoga,  no 
trace  of  poor  White  could  be  discovered,  as 
all  prisoners  had  long  since  been  transmitted 
to  France. 

At  Chelsea  Lord  John  Murray  appeared 
in  the  dark  kilt  and  scarlet  uniform  of  the 
regiment  to  plead  the  cause  of  its  noble 
veterans  who  had  been -disabled  at  Ticonder- 
oga; and  becoming  exasperated  by  the  parsi- 
mony, partiality,  and  gross  injustice  of  the 
government  of  George  II.,  a  monarch  who 
abhorred  the  Scots  and  loved  the  English 
but  little,  he  generously  offered  "  the  free  use 
of  a  cottage  and  garden  to  all  42nd  men  who 
chose  to  settle  on  his  estates."  Many  ac- 
cepted this  reward,  and  the  memory  of  their 
gallant  colonel — the  brother  of  the  loyal  and 
noble  Tullybardin,  who  unfurled  the  royal 
standard  in  Glenfinnan — was  long  treasured 
by  the  men  of  the  Black  Watch. 

But  this  tale,  beinga  true  narrative,  though 
enrolled  among  oiur  regimental  legends,' i^ 
not  permit  of  many  digressions. 

White's  name  disappeared  from  the  lists  at 
last;  another  filled  his  place  in  the  ranks, 
and  after  a  time  even  the  regiment  ceased  to 
speak  of  him,  in  the  excitement  of  the  new 
campaign  in  the  West  Indies,  where,  in  the 
following  year  1759,  the  most  of  his  fiiends 
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fell  in  the  attack  on  Martinique  or  the  storm- 
ing of  Guadaloupe ;  and  Jack  Oswald,  who 
was  a  strange  and  excitable  character,  be- 
eoming  disgusted  with  the  slowness  of  pro- 
motion, after  being  *'  rowed  "  one  morning 
fer  absence  from  parade,  sold  out,  left  the 
serrice  in  a  pet,  became  an  amatory  poet, 
and  then  a  dangerous  political  writer,  under 
the  well-known  nom  de  plume  of  Sylvester 
Otway. 

Long,  sadly,  and  sorely  did  Lucy  Fleming 
pine  for  the  lost  love  of  her  youth.  The 
mystery  that  involved  his  fate,  and  the  snap- 
ping asunder  of  the  hopes  she  had  cherished 
lor  yean,  the  shattering  of  the  fairy  altar  on 
which  she  had  garnered  up  these  hopes,  and 
all  the  secret  aspirations  of  her  girlish  heart, 
aflbcted  her  deeply.  She  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  one  who  was  d}ing  of  a  broken- 
heart;  and  yet  she  did  not  so  die.  Many 
haTe  perished  of  grief  and  of  broken-hearts, 
but  our  fair  friend  with  the  black  ringlets 
and  the  black  eves  was  not  one  of  these. 

In  time  she  shook  off  her  grief,  as  a  rose 
shakes  off  the  dew  that  has  bent  it  down, 
and  like  the  rose  she  raided  her  head  again 
more  beautiful  and  bright  than  ever ;  for  her 
beauty  was  now  chastened  by  a  certain  pen- 
dve  sadness  which  made  her  very  charming ; 
and  thus  it  was,  that  in  the  year  1761 — three 
yean  after  the  fatal  repulse  of  the  British 
troopB  before  Ticonderoga — she  attracted 
eapedal  attention  at  the  Hague,  whither  her 
fiidier,  the  amiable  old  minister,  had  gone 
ibr  a  season,  leaving  his  well-beloved  flock 
and  sequestered  manse  upon  the  Scottish 
bdder,  to  benefit  the  health  of  his  pale  and 
dxooinng  daughter.  Being  furnished  with 
intxoductory  letters  from  his  friend  Home, 
the  author  of  "  Douglas,"  who  was  then  con- 
■errator  of  Scottish  privileges  at  Campvere, 
the  best  society  was  open  to  them. 

At  the  balls  and  routs  of  the  Comte  de 
Montmorin,  the  French  resident,  Lucy  soon 
edqMed  all  the  blue-eyed  belles  of  Leyden 
and  the  Hague.  Enchanted  by  the  charms 
of  the  beautiful  brunette,  their  countrj-woman, 
a  erowd  of  gay  fellows  belonging  to  the  Scots 
brigade  in  the  Dutch  service  followed  her 
wbererer  she  went ;  and  those  who  saw  her 
daneing  ithe  last  cotillion,  by  M.  Brieul  of 
VcnaiUes,  the  fashionable  composer  of  the 
day,  or  the  stately  and  old-fashioned  minuet 
4€  laeour,  witli  the  bucks  of  Stuart's  regi- 
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ments  or  MacGhie's  musketeers,  might  have 
been  pardoned  for  supposing  that  poor  Adam 
"White  of  ours,  and  the  dark  days  of  Ticon- 
deroga, were  alike  forgotten — as  indeed  they 
were ;  for  time,  the  consoler,  was  fast  smooth- 
ing over  the  terrible  memories  of  three  years 
ago;  and  ag^  Lucy  could  listen  with  a 
downcast  eye  and  a  half-smiling  blush  to  the 
voice  that  spoke  of  love  and  admiration. 

Thrice  the  Comte  de  Montmorin  asked  her 
hand  in  marriage,  and  thrice  she  refused 
him  ;  but  again  Monseigneur  returned  to  the 
charge. 

"  Ah !  Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  **  I  am  lured 
towards  you  as  the  poor  moth  is  lured  to- 
wards the  light — as  an  eaglet  soars  towards 
the  glorious  sim — soars,  but  to  sink  pantjng 
and  hopeless  down  to  earth  again.  Never 
did  a  Guebre  wcrship  the  sacred  fire  with 
half  the  tremulous  ardour  I  worship  you ; 
for  mine  is  a  worship  of  the  heart  and  soul — 
the  love  of  father,  lover,  husband,  and 
brother — all  combined  in  one ! " 

"  And  so,  M.  le  Comte,  you  do  admire  me,^ 
said  Lucy,  trembling. 

"  In  that.  Mademoiselle  Fleming,  I  would 
only  be  as  other  men." 

a  AVell— " 

"  I  love  you.  Mademoiselle." 

"  But  so  do  many  more." 

**  Mon  Dieu !  I  know  that  too  well ;  but 
none  love  as  I  do." 

It  was  not  in  bombast  like  this  that  poor 
Adam  White  had  wooed  and  won  her  love ; 
yet  in  six  months  after  her  arrival  at  the 
Hague,  to  the  dismay  and  discomfiture  of  six 
entire  battalions  of  the  Scots  brigade — at 
least  the  officers  thereof— she  became  the 
wife  of  M.  le  Comte  Montmorin,  peer  of 
France,  knight  of  St.  Louis,  and  all  the  royal 
orders — he  who  in  former  days  had  been  the 
trusty  grenadier  of  Philipsburg  and  the  reso- 
lute general  at  Ticonderoga ;  and  though  tho. 
old  minister  sorrowed  in  his  heart,  for  the- 
brave  and  leal-hearted  lad  she  had  loved  in 
other  days,  and  who  was  buried  in  his  soU 
dier's  grave  so  far  away;  and  though  he 
deemed  too  that  the  old  manse  by  Tweedside 
would  be  lonely  now,  without  her,  as  the 
count  belonged  to  an  ancient  Protestant 
house  in  Lillebonne,  and  had  a  magnificeoi 
fortune,  et  cetera,  he  had  no  solid  objectionito* 
offer ;  and  so  he  pronounced  the  irrevocable 
nuptial  blessing,  and  handed  over  his  last  tie- 
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en  earth — ^the  last  flower  of  a  little  flock  who 
were  all  sleeping  **  in  the  auld  kirkyard  at 
hame,"  to  the  titled  stranger. 

On  the  occasion  the  Scots  brigade  consoled 
themselves  by  giving  a  magnificent  ball ;  and 
none  danced  more  merrily  thereat,  than  the 
friend  of  the  lost  lover.  Jack  Qpwald,  late  of 
ours,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  during 
some  of  his  wanderings,  and  sent  to  France ; 
but  had  made  his  escape  in  the  disguise  of  a 
poifisard,  and  was  wandering  home,  via  the 
Hague  and  Rotterdam. 

"  Poor  Adam  fell  at  Ticonderoga,**  said  he 
in  a  pause  of  the  dancing — "I  saw  him 
knocked  on  the  head — 'tis  well  he  lived  not 
to  see  this  day ! " 

*fBut  the  count  is  so  rich!''  said  a  disap* 
pointed  man  of  the  Scots  brigade. 

"Tush!"  snarled  Oswald,  "the  fellow  is  a 
mere  Frenchman — a  heartless  fool,  who  would 
laugh  in  the  fa^ce  of  a  corps^  as  old  Inveraw 
of  ours  used  to  say." 

Let  us  change  the  scene  to  a  period  of 
twenty-eight  years  after. 

It  is  now  the  year  1789. 

M.  le  Comte  de  Montmorin,  a  venerable 
peer,  was  then  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
foreign  department  under  Louis  XVI.  Ma- 
dame la  Comtesse,  after  being  long  the  mir- 
ror of  Parisian  fashion,  had  become  a  staid 
and  noble  matron,  vrith  a  son  in  the  French 
guards,  and  two  marriageable  daughters,  the 
belles  of  Paris.  The  old  minister,  their 
grandsire,  had  long  since  been  gathered  to 
his  fathers,  and  was  sleeping  far  away,  among 
the  long  grass  and  the  mossy  headstones  of 
his  old  grey  kirk  on  bonny  Tweedside.  An- 
other occupied  his  humble  manse,  another 
preacher  his  pulpit,  and  other  faces  filled  the 
old  oak  pews  around  it. 

The  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  were 
bursting  over  Paris ! 

The  absolute  power  of  the  crown  of  the 
Louis ;  the  overweening  privileges  of  a  proud 
nobility  and  of  a  dissipated  clergy  with  their 
total  exemption  from  all  public  burdens,  and 
the  triple  tyranny  under  which  the  people 
groaned,  had  made  all  Frenchmen  mad.  A 
determined  and  fierce  contfivSt  among  the 
different  orders  of  society  ensued ;  the  mobs 
rose  in  arms,  and  the  troops  joined  them.  A 
new  constilution  was  demanded,  and  equality 
of  ranks  formed  its  basis ;  for  the  cry  was, 

"  Vive  the  people !  down  with  the  rkh,  the 
noble,  and  the  aristocrats!" 


The  flower  of  the  French  nobles  either 
perished  on  the  scaffold  or  fled  lor  safety  and 
foreign  aid ;  the  king  himaelf  became  a  fugi- 
tive, but  was  arrested  on  the  firontiera  and 
brought  back  to  Paris.  The  streets  of  that 
city  swam  in  blood,  and  the  son  of  Lucy 
Fleming,  a  brave  yoong  chevalier,  perished 
at  the  head  of  his  company  in  defending  the 
beautifiil  Marie  Antoinette,  and  his  head  was 
made  a  foot-ball  by  the  rabble  along  the  Rue 
St  Jacques.  A  thousand  times  Lucy  urged 
her  husband  to  fly,  for  Paris  had  become  a 
mere  human  shambles,  bat  the  determined 
old  soldier  of  Ticonderoga  and  Quebec  stood 
by  his  miserable  king,  and  coolly  proceeded 
each  day  to  the  foreign  office  on  foot ;  for  the 
mobs  systematically  murdered  every  aristo- 
crat who  dared  to  appear  in  a  canriage,  sacri- 
ficing even  the  valets  and  hones  to  thek  mad 
resentment. 

In  July,  a  vast  armed  mnhstude  assailed 
the  Bastille,  and  foremost  among  the  as- 
sailants was  a  Scottish  gentleman-^jmown  by 
many  as  the  notorious  Syhetter  Otway ;  by 
others  as  Jack  Oswald  of  the  BladL  Wi^. 

After  quitting  the  regiment,  this  lemaxk- 
able  man  (whose  fiither  waa  the  keeper  of 
John's  coffee-house  at  Edinburgh)  bad  made 
himself  perfect  master  of  the  QnA,  Latin, 
and  Arabic  languages;  and  he  beeame  a 
vegetarian,  in  imitation  of  the  Brahmins, 
some  of  whose  opinions  he  had  imbibed  dur- 
ing service  in  India.  He  beeame  aTiotent 
political  pamphleteer,  and  on  the  outUesk 
of  the  French  Revolntion  repaired  at  onoe  to 
Paris  where  his  furious  writings  procured 
him  immediate  admission  into  the  Jacobin 
club,  in  all  the  transactions  of  which  He  took 
a  leading  part,  and  was  appcnnted  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  of  infantiy,  wlueh  was 
raised  from  the  refuse,  the  saTSge  and  iiH 
famous  population  of  the  purlieus  of  Pans; 
and  they  marched  sans  breeches,  shoes,  and 
often  sans  shirts,  with  their  hair  loose,  and 
tlieir  arms,  faces,  and  breasts  smeared  iridi 
red  paint,  blood,  and  gunpowder. 

At  the  head  of  this  rabble,  on  the  evtaing 
of  the  14th  of  July,  Oswald  appeared  wkh 
other  leaders  before  the  walls  ti  the  terrible 
Bastille ;  and  bearing  in  his  hand  a  white 
flag  of  truce,  summoned  the  governor,  the 
Marquis  de  Launay,  **  to  surrender  in  the 
name  of  the  sovereign  people;"  but  tell 
noble  proudly  and  recklmly  despised  tUs 
motley  rout  of  armed  oitissMf  and 
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fire  upon  them.  The  cannon  taken  from  the 
Hotel  des  Invalidos  soon  effected  a  breach, 
«nd  a  private  of  the  French  guards,  with 
John  Oswald,  the  ci-devant  lieutenant  of  the 
Black  Watch,  were  the  two  first  men  who 
entered  the  place.  The  poor  garrison  were 
all  slaughtered  or  taken  prisoners;  among 
the  latter  were  De  Launay,  his  master-gunner, 
and  two  veteran  soldiers,  who  were  dragged 
to  the  Place  de  la  Gr^^ve  and  iguominiously 
beheaded. 

The  terrible  Bastille,  for  centuries  the  scene 
of  so  many  horrors,  and  the  receptacle  of 
broken  hearts,  was  demolished,  sacked,  and 
ruined !  The  most  active  in  that  demolition 
was  the  author  of  "  Euphros}Tic  "  and  the 
"  Cry  of  Nature  " — ^the  wild  enthusiast,  John 
Oswald.  Intent  on  releasing  the  suffering 
eapthes  who  were  believed* to  be  immured 
there,  he  hurried,  sword  in  hand,  from  tower 
to  tower,  from  cell  to  cell,  and  vault  to  vault ; 
through  staircases  and  corridors,  dark,  damp, 
mad  horrible,  where  for  ages  the  bloated 
spider  had  spun  her  web,  and  the  swollen 
rat  squattered  in  the  damp  and  slime  that 
distilled  from  the  massive  walls  to  make  a 
bideona  puddle  on  the  floors  of  clay,  amid 
which  the  bones  of  many  a  hapless  wretch, 
ibrgotten  and  nameless  now,  lay  steeping 
with  their  rusted  chains. 

In  one  of  these,  the  darkest,  lowest,  and 
most  pestilential — for  it  was  subject  to  the 
tides  of  the  Seine,  where  the  oozing  water 
dropped  from  the  vaulted  roof,  where  the 
cold  slimy  reptiles  crawled,  and  where  the 
massive  walls  were  wet  with  dripping  slime — 
be  found  a  human  being,  almost  an  idiot, 
chained  to  a  block  of  stone.  He  was  old ; 
bis  hafr  and  beard  were  white  as  the  thistle 
down ;  he  seemed  a  living  corpse ;  his  aspect 
was  terrible,  for  existence  seemed  a  miracle, 
a  curse  in  such  a  place ;  and  on  being  brought 
to  upper  earth  and  air,  by  these  blood-steeped 
men  of  the  people,  he  became  senseless  and 
swooned. 

Three  other  prisoners  were  found,  and 
tiini,  to  its  lowest  vaults,  the  infamous 
Bastille  was  levelled  to  its  base,  and  its 
records  of  tyranny,  torture,  suffering,  human 
crime,  and  inhuman  horror  perished  with  it. 
**  The  only  state  prisoners,  where  so  many 
were  supposed  to  have  entered,"  says  the 
EdMurgh  Magazine  for  that  year,  '*the 
only  prisoners  Uiat  were  forthcoming  in  the 
general  delivery,  amounted  to  four  I    Major  I 
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WTiite  and  Lord  Mazarine  were  two  out  of 
that  number.  The  first  gentleman,  a  native 
of  Scotland,  was  in  durance  for  the  space  of 
twenty-eight  years;  he  had  never  in  that 
time  been  heard  of  by  his  friends,  nor  in  the 
least  expected  thus  to  be  enthralled.  When 
restored  to  liberty,  he  appeared  to  have  lost 
his  mental  powers,  and  even  the  vernacular 
sounds  of  his  own  language.  The  Duke  of 
Dorset  has  taken  him  under  his  direct  pro- 
tection ;  this  is  unasked,  and  therefore  the 
more  honorable." 

So  this  miserable  wreck,  aged,  pale,  and 
wan,  worn  almost  to  a  skeleton,  nearly  nude, 
with  his  limbs  fretted  by  iron  fetters,  and  all 
but  fatuous ;  insane,  and  with  scarcely  a 
memory  of  his  native  tongue  or  past  exist- 
ence ;  in  whose  eyes  the  light  of  life  and 
intelligence  seemed  dead,  and  who  had  for- 
gotten the  days  when  he  coiUd  weep  or  feel, 
was  our  long-lost  comrade,  the  soldier  of 
Ticonderoga ! 

Inspired  by  just  indignation,  and  deter- 
mined to  unravel  this  terrible  mystery,  the 
Duke  of  Dorset  took  him  in  a  fiacre  to  the 
hotel  of  the  Comte  de  Montmorin,  the  only 
minister  then  in  Paris,  to  demand  the  reason 
of  this  outrage  upon  the  laws  of  war,  of 
peace,  and  of  common  humanity;  but  the 
official  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  could  only 
shrug  his  shoulders,  make  the  usual  grimaces 
and  apologies,  and  plead,  that  as  the  records 
of  the  Bastille  had  perished  in  the  sack  of 
that  prison,  it  was  totally  beyond  his  power 
to  explain  the  affair,  for  not  a  scrap  of  paper 
remained  to  show  how  or  why  this  brave 
officer  of  the  Black  Watch,  who  had  been 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in  action  in 
1758,  should  have  been  found  in  that  dread- 
ful place  thirty-one  years  after.  The  Duke 
of  Dorset  perceived,  with  surprise,  that  while 
speaking  the  Comte  de  Montmorin  was 
ghastly  pale,  and  that  his  eyes  were  filled 
with  terror.  It  would  have  made  a  fine  sub- 
ject foj^  painter,  but  a  finer  still  for  a  novel- 
ist— the  delineation  of  this  interview,  as  it 
took  place  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  Hotel 
de  Montmorin,  on  the  morning  after  the  de- 
molition of  the  Bastille. 

Tlie  unfortunate  victim  of  a  government 
which  had  long  made  that  infamous  prison 
an  engine  of  tyranny,  was  introduced  by  our 
proud  and  determined  ambassador,  who  spoke 
for  him  m  no  measured  tones,  for  alas !  the 
poor  major  could  tearcely  put  three  words 
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together,  and  for  some  hours  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  the  sound  of  his  own  voice. 

In  the  stately  and  now  elderly  French 
lady  seated  on  the  gilt  fauteuil,  between  her 
shrinking  and  pitying  daughters,  clad  in  her 
high  stays,  hooped  petticoat,  and  figured 
satin,  with  an  esclavagc  round  her  neck,  and 
her  white  hair  powdered  and  towered  up 
into  a  mountain  of  curls,  flowers,  and  feathers, 
k  la  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  Adam  White  to  recognize  the  once 
beautiful  and  black- eyed  Lucy  of  his  youth — 
the  simple  Scottish  girl  of  the  quiet  old 
manse  on  Tweedside,  for  whom  his  sorrowing 
heart  had  yearned  with  agony,  in  tic  long 
and  dreary  days  of  captivity,  and  in  the 
longer  watches  of  the  silent  night,  until  love 
and  youth  and  blessed  hope  all  passed  away 
together. 

It  was  as  difficult  for  her  to  trace  in  that 
wan,  aged,  and  resuscitated  man,  the  hand- 
some young  officer  who  had  left  her  side  to 
fight  Britain's  battles  under  Amherst  and  the 
hero  of  Quebec.  She  was  now  a  white- 
haired  matron,  and  he  a  wild-eyed,  haggard 
old  man— old  by  premature  years,  for  eight- 
and-twenty  in  the  Bastille  had  crushed  him 
by  a  load  of  unavailing  care  and  sorrow. 
How  many  seasons  had  passed  over  that 
dark  and  vaulted  solitude,  during  which  his 
weary  and  pining  eyes  had  never  met  a 
friendly  smile,  or  his  ear  welcomed  a  kindly 
greeting. 

£ight-and-twenty  summers  had  bloomed 
and  withered,  and  eight-and-twenty  winters 
had  spread  their  snows  upon  the  hills !  In 
that  long  space  of  time,  how  many  had  been 
wedded  and  given  in  marriage,  or  been  laid 
in  their  last  homes  ? — how  many  of  the 
brave  and  good,  the  noble  and  the  beautiful, 
had  gone  to  "  the  Land  of  the  Leal,"  where 
there  is  no  dawning  or  glooming,  where  the 
sun  shines  forever,  and  the  flowers  never 
die ! 

t'or  eight-and-twenty  years  all  the  pulses 
of  life  had  seemed  to  stand  still ;  and  now, 
under  their  changed  aspect  and  character, 
and  ignorant  of  each  other's  presence,  Lucy 
Fleming  and  Adam  White  stood  ^ithin  the 
same  apartment,  without  a  glance  of  recog- 
nition. Weak,  tottering,  and  frail.  White 
was  placed  in  a  chair,  and  the  countess 
brought  wine  to  him  from  a  side-table.  His 
aspect  was  that  of  a  dying  man ;  her  eyes 
were  full  of  pity,  and  her  daughters  wept  to 
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see  this  poor  old  man,  whose  wandering 
faculties  were  waking  to  a  new  existence 
after  the  long  and  dreamless  sleep  of  eight-and 
twenty  years,  and  to  whom  the  upper  air,  the 
blessed  sunshiffe,  and  the  twitter  of  the  happy 
birds,  were  all  as  strange  and  new  as  if  he 
had  never  known  them. 

"  Your  name,  monsieur  le  prisonnier  ?  " 
asked  her  husband,  coldly,  and  with  averted 
eye. 

"  Adam  White — ^yes,  yes — ^I  am  sure  it  waa 
so— Adam  White ;  once  a  major  in  the  42nd 
Regiment  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  George 
II.,"  he  replied,  with  great  difficulty  and  long 
pauses. 

"  George  H.  has  been  dead  these  twenty- 
eight  years,  sir,"  replied  the  Duke  of  Dorset, 
kindly  placing  an  arm  upon  his  shoulder, 
while,  with  outspread  hands  and  eyes  dilated 
with  terror,  the  countess  started  back  as  if  a 
spectre  had  risen  before  her. 

"  Dead !  dead ! "  muttered  the  major.  '^  I 
too  have  been  dead,  I  think — and  who  now 
is  on  the  throne  P  " 

"  His  grandson,  George  HL" 

"  Know  you  the  crime  for  which  700  were 
arrested,  monsieur  P  "  asked  the  count,  who 
did  not  seem  to  notice  the  agitation  of  the 
countess. 

The  sunken  eyes  of  Major  White  flaahed, 
but  the  emotion  died  at  once,  for  hit  heart 
seemed  broken  and  his  spirit  crushed. 

"  Crime ! "  said  he ;  ''I  was  wounded  and 
taken  in  'the  assault  on  Ticonderoga  hy  the 
Comte  de  Montmorin." 

m 

**  I  commanded  there,  and  I  am  he." 
.  "  This  was  thirty-one  years  ago-Hny  God  I 
oh,  my  God ! " 

'<  Be  calm,  idear  sir,"  said  the  Duke  of 
Dorset. 

"  And  you  have  been  all  that  time  in  the 
Bastille  P  " 

"  Yes,  monseigneur." 

**  Horrible ! "  exclaimed  the  dnke. 

"  You  were  arrested  " — 

**  One  night  in  the  streets  of  Paria«  near 
the  Port  St.  Antoine,  when  I  was  ai  liberty 
upon  parole,  as  a  prisoner  of  war." 

"  When  was  this  ?  " 

**  In  1761 — three  years  after  Ticonderoga." 

"  Ah,  we  had  peace  with  Britain  in  17d3»" 
said  the  count,  averting  his  eyes,  and  en- 
deavoring to  assume  a  composure  which  he 
did  not  feel  under  the  keen  scrutiny  of  Dor- 
set's eye.  **  And  so  we  meet  again— totOM 
has  cast  us  together  once  more." 
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"Fortune-^ay  rather  fatality,"  replied 
White,  as  some  old  memory  shook  his  with- 
ered heart. 

**  Did  you  ever  hear  how  or  why  you  were 
arrested  P  " 

"  Once  and  once  only — I  was  told — I  was 
told  that  it  was  on  the  authority  of  a  lettre  de 
cachets  filled  up  by  King  Louis  in  the  name 
of  the  Comte  de  Montmorin." 

« It  is  an  infamous  falsehood !  **  exclaimed 
the  count,  passionately. 

"Perhaps  so,"  sighed  White, meekly  j  "  the 
man  who  told  me  so  has  been  dead  twenty- 
three  years." 

«  And  this  arrest  was  " — 

"  On  the  anniversary  of  Ticonderoga — ^the 
night  of  the  15th  of  July,  1761." 

"  The  16th  of  July ! "  exclaimed  the  coim- 
tess,  wildly,  and  in  a  piercing  voice ;  ''  on  the 
morning  of  that  very  day  my  desk  was  rifled 
of  your  letters,  and  your  miniature,  Adam 
White! — O  my  friend — I  see  it  all — I  see 
this  horrible  mystery ! " 

White  turned  his  hollow  eyes  and  haggard 
visage  towards  her  in  wonder.  He  passed  a 
hand  repeatedly  across  his  eyes,  as  if  to  clear 
hii  thoughts,  then  shook  his  white  head,  and 
relapsed  into  dreamy  vacancy.  After  a  pain- 
ful pause,  "  That  voice,"  said  he,  "  is  like  one 
which  used  to  come  to  me  often — very  often 
in  the  Bastille;  in  my  dreams  it  used  to 
mingle  with  the  rustle  of  the  straw  1  slept 

on. 

He  smiled  with  so  ghastly  an  expression 
that  the  Duke  of  Dorset  grew  ualc  with 
anger  and  compassion.  He  had  gleaned 
from  White  the  story  of  his  life,  and  discov- 
ered in  a  moment  that  the  countess  was  the 
Lucy  Fleming  of  his  early  love  j  and  that  the 
count,  on  discovering  the  wounded  and  long- 
missing  major  to  be  in  Paris  in  1761,  to  pre- 
clude all  chance  of  the  lovers  ever  meeting 
again,  had  consigned  him  to  the  Bastille. 
were  to  be  detained  for  life,  as  it  was  termed 

"  IN  SECRET." 

"  MonKeigneur,"  said  he,  sternly,  "  I  see  a 
clue  to  this  dark  storj' ;  and  believe  me,  that 
the  king  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, will  take  sure  vengeance  for  this  act  of 
more  than  Italian  jealousy,  and  for  an  atro- 
city which  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  annals 
of  yonder  accursed  edifice,  which  the  mob  of 
yesterday  have  hapi>ily  hurled  to  the  earth." 

With  these  words  he  retired,  taking  with 
him  Adam  White,  who  seemed  reduced  to 
mere  childhood,  for  recollection  and  anima- 
tion came  upon  him  only  by  gleams  and  at 
imezpectcd  times.     As  they  withdrew  the; 


countess  turned  away  in  horror  from  her  hus- 
band, and  fainted  in  the  arms  of  her  terrified 
daughters. 

The  inquiry  threatened  by  our  ambassador 
was  never  made.  Paris  was  then  convulsed, 
and  France  was  trembling  on  the  brink  of 
anarchy,  even  as  the  weak  Louis  trembled  on 
his  crumbling  throne.  The  exertions  of  his 
grace  of  Dorset  to  unravel  more  of  the  mys- 
tery, and  the  fears  of  the  Comte  de  Moht- 
morin,  were  alike  futile,  for  next  morning 
the  poor  major  was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 
He  had  expired  in  the  night.  The  sudden 
revulsion  of  feeling  produced  by  a  release, 
after  so  many  years  of  blank  captivity,  had 
proved  too  mucn  for  his  weak  frame  and 
shattered  constitution.  He  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Germain  de  Prez;  and 
when  Oswald's  sans-culottes  lifted  the  dead 
man  from  the  bed,  to  lay  him  in  the  humble 
shell  provided  by  the  cur6  of  the  parish, 
there  aropped  from  his  breast  a  locket.  It 
contained  a  miniature  and  a  withered  tress 
of  black  hair — the  last  mementos  left  to  him 
of  all  that  he  had  loved  in  the  pleasant  days 
of  youth  and  hope,  and  prized  beyond  even 
blessed  hope  itself,  in  the  solitude  and  horror 
of  the  long  years  that  had  followed  Ticon- 
deroga. The  ruffians  who  had  desecrated 
the  regal  sepulchres  of  St.  Denis  respected 
the  heritage  of  the  dead  soldier,  so  that  the 
locket  was  buried  with  him ;  and  there,  in 
the  ancient  church  of  St.  Germain,  Oswald, 
the  political  enthusiast,  interred  his  old  and 
lon^-lost  comrade  with  all  the  honors  of  war. 

1  he  stone  which  was  erected  in  the  church, 
and  of  which  I  have  given  the  brief*inscrip- 
tion,  is  said,  traditionally,  to  have  been  the 
gift  of  a  lady — who,  need  scarcely  be  men- 
tioned. How  long  this  lady  and  the  count 
her  husband  survived  the  disclosures  conse- 
quent on  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille,  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing  ;  but  French  his- 
tory has  recorded  tHe  fate  of  Jack  Oswald. 

His  two  sons  left  Edinburgh  and  joined 
hira  at  Paris,  where,  to  illustrate  the  com- 
plete system  of  equality  and  fraternity,  he 
made  them  both  drummers  in  his  regiment, 
among  the  soldiers  of  wliich  his  severe  disci- 
pline soon  rendered  him  unpopular ;  and  on 
his  attempting  to  substitute  pikes  for  mus- 
kets, the  whole  battalion  refused  to  obey, 
and  then  officers  and  men  broke  out  into 
open  mutiny. 

"Colonel  Oswald's  corps,"  co:il!r.i:cs  the 
editor  of  the  **  Scottish  Biographical  Diction- 
ary," "  was  one  of  the  first  employed  against 
the  royalists  in  La  Vendee,  where  he  was 
killed  m  batt'  ■.  It  is  said  that  his  men  took 
advantage  of  -  c  occasion  to  rid  themselves 
of  their  obnoxious  commander,  and  to  des- 
patch also  his  two  sons,  and  an  English  ffen- 
tleman  who  waa  serring  in  hia  i^pmeDtr 
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THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND'S  BANKING. 

We  suspect  that  the  more  closely  the  con- 
duct of  the  Bank  of  England  during  the 
monied  difficulties  preceding  the  late  practi- 
cal suspension  of  the  Act  of  1844  is  exam- 
ined, the  more  questionable  it  will  appear ; 
and  that  one  of  the  main  points  r^ly  at 
issue  will  be  the  continuance  of  the  Bank's 
privileges  as  a  manager  of  the  circulation. 
It  is  quite  proper  that  the  public  should  be 
thoroughly  possessed  with  the  difference  be- 
tween a  national  bank  of  issue,  which  the 
Directors  are  in  one  of  their  capacities,  and  a 
mere  bank  of  deposit  and  discount  like  any 
other  great  joint-stock  bank,  which  is  an- 
other business  of  the  Directors.  Equally 
light  is  it  that  the  principles  of  currency  and 
the  practical  causes  of  the  late  financial  de- 
rangement should  be  investigated,  and  that 
Parliament  should  inquire  as  to  the  conspir- 
acy (intimated  last  week  by  the  Times,)  to 
compel  the  Goyemment  to  suspend  the  Act 
of  1844,  in  order  to  bolster  up  the  credit  of 
mercantile  gamblers,  whose  monied  confed- 
erates uphold  them,  expecting  that  in  the 
last  resort  the  Bank  of  England  will  influ- 
ence the  Government  to  break  in  upon  the 
principle  of  the  Act 

These  topics,  we  say,  cannot  be  too  well 
▼entilated.  It  will  be  mischievous  if  the  ex- 
position of  economical  principles,  or  the  ex- 
amination of  particular  forms  of  money  de- 
rangement, should  succeed  in  diverting  pub- 
Ho  attention  from  the  examination  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Bank  of  England  as  a  bank 
of  deposit  and  discount,  but  a  bank  endowed 
by  the  State  with  peculiar  privileges  and  very 
profitable  advantages.  For  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  the  Bank,  whether  unconsciously  or 
consciously,  has  abused  the  powers  granted 
to  it  for  public  purposes,  and  has  repeated, 
though  in  a  more  subtile  form,  and  possibly 
in  a  less  degree,  the  course  which  aggra- 
vated the  panics  ot  1825,  1837,  and  1847. 

On  the  present  occasion,  at  least  up  to  the 
12th  of  November,  no  charge  could  be 
brought  against  the  Bank  that  in  pursuit  of 
shareholders'  profits  it  risked  the  converti- 
bility of  the  note  and  then  "put  on  the 
screw  "  to  save  itself  from  being  unable  to 
pay  in  gold.  The  Act  of  1844,  by  separat- 
ing its  functions  as  a  bank  of  deposit  from  a 
bank  of  issue,  prevented  that  danger. 
Neither  is  the  Baak  obnoxioui  to  theohurge 


brought  against  It  in  1847,  of  having  stimu- 
lated speculation  by  maintaining  a  low  rate 
jof  discount  in  the  face  of  a  drain  of  gold. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  Russian  war 
to  the  present  time,  the  conduct  of  the  Bank 
as  regards  the  rate  of  discount  has  been 
prudent.  Its  error  lies  in  the  conduct  of  its 
own  banking  business — ^in  having  used  its 
customers'  deposits  to  discount  bills  at  a 
high  rate  of  interest  for  its  own  profit,  in 
utter  disregard  of  its  means  of  paying  the 
checks  of  its  depositors  from  the  money  in 
its  possession,  except  by  frightening  the  Min- 
istry into  suspending  the  Act,  and  enabling 
the  Bank  to  issue  paper  under  the  nation's 
guarantee  without  a  corresponding  amount 
of  bullion. 

This  is  a  charge  which  requires  to  be  sup- 
ported by  &ets.  Before  adducing  those  &cts 
however,  the  reader  must  distinctly  bear  in 
mind,  that  in  the  issue  of  bank-notes  under 
the  Act  of  1844  the  Bank  of  England  has  no 
more  power  or  discretion  than  he  has.  It 
was  assumed  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel  that  four- 
teen millions  was  an  amount  below  which  the 
paper  circulation  would  never  fall.  The 
value  of  notes  to  that  amount  rests  on  a  vac- 
uum, secured,  or  supposed  to  be  secured,  by 
that  amount  of  puUic  securities.  For  every 
note  issued  beyond  fourteen  millions,  an 
equivalent  must  be  deposited  in  the  form  of 
bullion  or  sovereigns.  The  suspension  of 
the  Act  simply  means  that  the  Bank  may  dis- 
regard this  provision,  and  issue  notes  ad  libi- 
tum, without  any  other  base  than  its  own 
prestige  and  the  national  credit. 

But  while  it  is  a  mere  machine  in  the  "  Is- 
sue Department "  till  the  Act  is  suspended, 
it  is  absolute  in  the  conunon  banking  depart- 
ment,— that  is,  as  absolute  as  any  other  joint 
stock  or  private  bank.  If  the  Directors  wiU 
not  restrain  themselves  by  the  established 
laws  of  banking,  there  are  no  means  of  re- 
straining them.  We  believe  that  they  have 
not  complied  vrith  the  established  laws  of 
banking ;  that  they  have  gone  on  increasing 
their  amount  of  discounts  without  any  appa- 
rent care  as  to  their  means  of  honoring  the 
chedu  of  their  depositors,  to  an  extent  which 
no  other  solvent  bank  would  have  dared  to 
venture  upon,  but  which  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land risked  with  the  knowledge  that  Govern- 
ment would  never  let  them  stop  as  bankers. 
Their  intentions  may  have  been  as  good  as 
those  which  are  laid  to  pave  a  certain  place ; 
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they  may  never  have  thought  of  the  profit  to 
be  derived  from  seven,  eight,  ten  per  cent 
rates :  but  they  have  contributed  as  much  as 
in  them  lay,  not  only  to  the  suspension  of  the 
Act,  but  to  the  encouragement  of  the  unex- 
pressed conviction  that  Government  will 
never  let  the  Bank  stop,  which  animates  the 
money  dealers  who  supply  the  speculators, 
whose  conduct  has  chiefly  rendered  the  sus- 
pension a  necessity. 

The  main  facts  that  prove  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  Bank  lie  in  a  nutshell.  The  day 
before  the  issue  of  the  letter  of  suspension, 
the  banking  liabilities  to  the  Government  and 
individuals,  and  the  means  of  meeting  those 
liabilities  in  available  assets — that  is,  money 
— stood  as  under. 

Uftbilities  in  the  week  ending  the  11th  November  1857. 

Public  Depofiita  £5,314,659 

Other  Deposits  12,935.844 

Seven  day  and  other  BilU      853,075 
Total  Liabilities  to  the  cut- 

tomers  of  the  Bank  £19,103,078 

Avaiiahle  Means  of  meeting  those  Lfabilities. 

Notes  967,n0 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin              604,443 
Total  available  Assets  1,462,158 

LiaMUties  bejond  available  Means  the 
night  before  the  Suspension  £17,640,925 

In  Other  words,  the  withdrawal  of  less  than 
a  million  and  a  half  of  money  from  the 
banking  department  would  have  compelled 
the  Bank  to  declme  paying  the  checks  of  its 
customers — that  is,  to  stop— and  have  in- 
volved a  panic  and  wholesale  destruction, 
compared  with  which  1825  would  have  been 
as  nothing. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  reduction  of  as- 
sets, though  a  theoretical  possibility  was  in 
practice  improbable ;  or  that  the  Bank  was 
driven  into  a  sudden  error  through  the  news 
of  the  American  crises.  The  subjoined  table* 
will  show,  that  on  three  separate  occasions, 

*■  Table  showing  the  amount  of  Assets  in  the 
Banking  Tepartment  of  the  Bank  of  England 
available  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  Custom- 
•n,  from  the  week  ending  26th  September  to 
the  week  ending  11th  November  1857,  as  well  as 
the  weekly  Decrease  of  those  Assets. 

Gold  k  Sil-  Total  As-    Weekly 
Weekending       Notes,    vcrcoin.         sets.       decrease. 

£  £  £  £ 

September  26     6,014,160    594,808    6,608,968 
OetoberS  4,606,040    584,877    5,190,417 

1,418,561 

October  10         4,024,400   570,433    4,594,833 

—      695,584 

Oetoberl7         8,217,186   599,048    8,816,233 

778,600 

Oetober24  8.486,840   692,680    4,078,620 

Hovember4        2,156,816    650,720   2,706,036 

——— -—    1872486 
RdUHBberll        967,710   604,443   1,462,158 

,  JIIL_    1,248,882 


the  Bank  in  twice  as  many  weeks  suffered 
three  successive  reductions  of  its  available 
assets  to  meet  the  demands  of  *its  banking 
customers  to  nearly  the  same  amount  as  the 
money  (£1,462,153,)  remaining  in  its  coffers 
the  night  before  the  suspension.  It  will  be 
seen,  that  in  the  week  ending  the  3d  October 
the  available  assets  were  diminished  »by  more 
than  £1,400,000 — ^being  a  reduction  of  nearly 
the  same  amount  as  the  Bank  had  in  its  pos- 
session when  it  "  received  the  assistance  "  of 
Government.  The  week  before  the  suspen- 
sion took  place,  the  decrease  was  £1,372,485 
— ^within  £90,000  of  the  sum  they  finally 
closed  with.  In  the  very  week  of  the  sus- 
pending letter,  their  available  assets  were  re- 
duced by  £1,243,882— leaving  them  with 
only  £1,462,153.  Another  week  of  a  simi- 
lar reduction  would  have  brought  the  Bank 
within  £120,000  of  stoppage,  even  if  we  sup- 
pose that  no  distrust  had  been  caused  by  the 
publication  of  such  an  account.  And  all 
these  reductions  took  place  notwithstanding 
it  had  sold  stock  to  increase  its  means. 

The  same  table  shows  that  this  was  not  an 
"  accidental  **  proceeding,  but  a  course  regu- 
larly persisted  in.  During  the  seven  weeks 
commencing  the  19th  September  and  ending 
the  11th  November,  this  reduction  of  the 
company's  available  means  extended  to  nearly 
five  millions  and  a  quarter,  spite  of  additions 
made  by  the  sale  of  securities.  This  drain 
of  course  varied  week  by  week,  but  with  one 
exception  it  was  continuous.  The  money 
thus  reduced  was  applied  to  increasing  the 
discounts,  which  rose  between  the  26th  Sep- 
tember and  the  11th  November  from  £19,- 
719,700  to  £26,113,453;  being  an  increase 
in  round  numbers  of  £6,400,000. 

These  proceedings  of  the  Bank  are  not 
exceptional.  The  same  risk  of  stoppage  as 
hankers  was  run  in  1847,  though  not  to  so 
great  a  degree.  Two  days  before  the  then 
letter  of  suspension  was  issued,  the  liabilities 
and  means  of  the  Bank  stood  thus. 

Liabilities  in  the  week  ending  the  23(1  October  1847. 

Pnblk  Deposits  £4,766,894 

Other  DeposiU  8,580.509 

Seven    ay  and  other  Bills       947,013 
Total  UabiUties  to  the  oosto-  . 

mere  of  the  Bank  £14,293,916 

Available  Bfeansof  meeUng  these  LUbilities. 

Notes  1,547.270 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin  447;246 


l,9M,6ie 


LiabiUtiet  bevond  available  Means  In  October 

1847  £12,299^ 
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There  are  people  who  think  the  Bank 
could  escape  stoppage  at  the  very  last  mo- 
ment by  an  unscrupulous  use  of  its  powers 
and  resources.  Lord  Overstone  inclines  to 
this  opinion.  He  did  not  apeak  positively 
before  the  Committee  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, but  he  conceived  that  the  Bank,  by  the 
sale  of  securities,  by  discontinuing  all  dis- 
counts, and  by  letting  the  bills  already  dis- 
counted "  run  to  maturity,"  might  save  itself. 
The  authority  of  Lord  Overstone  is  perhaps 
the  highest  that  exists  on  currency,  more  es- 
pecially as  regards  any  act  of  practical  bank- 
ing ;  but  we  cannot  help  doubting  the  sound- 
ness of  this  notion.  If  the  Bank  were  to 
deluge  the  Stock  Exchange  with  public  se- 
curities, to  suspend  instanter  all  discounts, 
and  ruthlessly  enforce  payment,— everybody 
knowing  its  position, — a  panic  might  arise 
among  depositors,  which  all  the  money  to  be 
raised  by  these  methods  could  not  meet ;  or 
if  it  did,  the  panic  and  tonvulsion  would  be 
almost  as  ruinous  as  stoppage  itself. 

The  first  conclusion  from  all  this  is,  that 
Peel's  Act  has  secured  (up  to  this  time)  the 
convertibility  of  the  note,  which,  considering 
the  financial  strain  of  the  last  four  years,  and 
the  deviation  of  the  Bank  on  the  only  point 
where  it  could  deviate,  might  without  that 
act  have  been  in  jeopardy.  The  second  con- 
clusion iK,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Bank, 
and  their  rcasons/or  them,  should  be  very 
scarchingly  examined  during  the  inquiry 
which  it  is  assumed  will  take  place  as  regards 
the  suspension  of  the  Act  If  found  culpa- 
ble, a  further  inquiry  should  be  entered  into 
as  to  the  propriety  of  removing  the  manage- 
ment of  the  issues  from  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  leaving  it  to  stand  before  the  world 
like  any  other  joint-stock  bank,  with  perhaps 
some  curtailment  of  itfl  power  and  privileges 
in  other  directions.  Theoretically,  this  should 
have  been  done  in  1844  to  render  the  mea- 
sure complete,  but  practical  and  inherent  dif- 
ficulties intervened.  The  real  difierences  be- 
tween a  bank  of  national  issue  and  a  simple 
bank  of  deposit  and  discount  were  not  popu- 
larly understood ;  many  of  those  who  under- 
stood them  after  a  fashion  had  prejudices  as 
to  the  hocos-pocus  power  of  the  Bank  on 
money  and  the  money-market,  which  the 
people  at  large  partook  of  in  a  superstitious 
degree.  These  notions  are  to  a  great  extent 
dissipated:  the  main  inherent  difficulty  re- 
mains— the  difficulty  of  finding  a  substitute. 


THE  NEW   TRADE  IN   NEGROES. 

A  Government  department — Board — Com" 
mission,  or  what  name  you  will — seems  the 
only  resource :  but  there  is  the  obvious  ob- 
jection that  the  Board  would  be  influenced 
by  the  Government,  as  Government  in  its 
turn  would  be  influenced  by  "  pressure  from 
without.'*  If,  however,  the  Bank  is  subject 
to  influences  of  an  equally  potent  but  of  a 
less  patent  and  therefore  a  more  mischievous 
kind,  and  pursues  a  line  of  conduct  that  com- 
pels the  Government  to  tamper  with  the  cur- 
rency law,  there  does  not  seem  much  differ- 
ence between  them.  A  (jovemment  Board 
would  have  this  advantage,  that  the  respon- 
sibility would  be  distinctly  limited  and  fixed. 
At  present  it  is  divided  so  that  nobody  is  re- 
sponsible. However,  all  we  now  say 
inquire.  * 


From  The  SpAtatar  28  Nor. 

THE  NEW  TRADE  IN  NEGROES. 

TuE  French  Government,  it  is  understood, 
is  rather  in  a  '*  fix  ** ;  it  has  received  repre- 
sentations from  this  country  which  show  that 
it  has  connived  at  a  real  infraction  of  the 
Slave-trade  Treaties.    The  plan  of  M.  lUgis 
may  be  technically  legal ;  it  may  not  violate 
the  letter  of  the  treaties;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  violates  the  spirit,  and  that  in 
sanctioning  the  measure  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  placed  itself  in  direct  antagonism 
to  the  Government  of  England.    Perhaps 
there  may  be  another  reason  why  the  Impe- 
rial Government  is  not  altogeliier  satisfied 
with  its  position:   nobody  understands  the 
African  emigration  as  conducted  by  the  Mar- 
seilles contractor  to  be  a  very,  complete  suc- 
cess.    France  has  in  this  principally  played 
the   jackal    for    Spanish,  Portuguese,    and 
Yankee  speculators — that  semi-puratical  tribe 
who  have  always  been  canning  on  a  smug- 
gling of  Africans  in  breach  or  evasion  of 
treaty  law.    Thus  the  Imperial  Government 
has  placed  itself  in  a  position  of  antagonism 
to  that  of  England  without  getting  any  very 
great  profit  by  the  deviation ;  and  we  can 
well  understand  the  feelings  with  which  the 
astute  and  practical  Napoleon  would  contem- 
plate the  tangible  results  of  the  scheme  that 
he  has  sanctioned.    It  is  altogether  very  dis- 
agreeable ;  but  how  can  he  retract  ?    He  haa 
conceded  on  the  Principalities  ;  is  he  to  con- 
cede evety  thing  to  Great  Britain  ?    Is  the 
Napoleonic  Jupiter  Tonans  to  place  his  head 
under  the  heel  of  Britannia  P    Moreover,  if 
Napoleon  were  to  retract,  could  he  induce 
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tlie  aforesaid  SpaniardSj  Portuguese,  and 
Yankees,  to  waive  their  privilege  ?  France 
has  played  the  jackal  for  that  tribe,  and  al- 
though she  desist,  from  the  prey  will  they 
do  so  P  It  is  most  improbable.  M.  Regis 
has  shown  a  method  by  which  a  coach-and- 
six  may  be  driven  through  all  the  slave-trade 
treaties ;  he  has  in  fact  rendered  them  void 
and  of  no  effect ;  and  if  we  are  to  maintain 
our  blockade  of  the  slave-trade  efifectually, 
<we  must  obtain  a  completely  new  edition  of 
the  slave-trade  treaties — we  must  begin  de 
noTo.  But  could  we  do  so?  Would  the 
United  States,  who  have  resisted  the  right 
of  search — would  Spain,  Portugal,  or  any 
European  country  except  France,  our  best 
ally — 80  far  assist  us  as  to  reconstruct  an  en- 
tirely new  system  of  slave-trade  treaties,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  blocking  out  M.  K^gis 
and  his  imitators  ?  It  is  very  doubtful ;  and 
the  doubt  is  the  greater,  since  even  in  this 
country  the  forcible  slave-trade  suppression 
appears  to  have  received  a  serious  shock 
from  the  experiences  of  this  new  movement. 
The  Times  gives  prominent  and  large 
print  to  a  letter  on  Negroes  and  the  Slave- 
trade,  signed  by  **  Expertus,"  showing  how 
futile  that  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  has 
been.  We  do  not  succeed  in  suppressing 
the  traffic,  which  continues  as  fervid  as  ever, 
in  Cuba,  the  Carolinas,  and  Louisiana.  What 
we  do  succeed  in  is  in  rendering  the  Transit 
from  Africa  to  America  painful  in  the  ex- 
treme for  the  Negroes.  By  our  West  Indian 
£uluresw^c  have  shown  how  little  suited  to 
working  for  wages  is  the  freed  Negro ;  who, 
cultiyatuig  his  little  squatting,  sneers  at  the 
industry  of  the  race  which  has  emancipated 
bim.  Some  one  in  twenty  of  the  Negro 
population  may  be  found  to  be  civil  and  in- 
SustriouR, — highly  so;  but  "almost  without 
exception,  they  are  old  freed  slaves — men 
who  were  formed  in  regular  habits  under 
good  masters."  This  plan  of  keeping  up  at- 
tempts to  suppress  the  slave-trade  m  spite 
cf  constant  failure,  and  of  suddenly  emanci- 
pating the  Negro  from  compulsion  without 
subjecting  him  to  the  compulsion  of  unlim- 
ited competition,  has  proved  abortive.  If 
the  Nep^ro  is  to  be  made  to  work  at  wages, 
it  must  be  by  filling  the  place  with  abundance 
of  labor,  as  in  Barbados.  A  short  cut  to 
such  a  process  would  be,  to  buy  the  Africans 
and  free  them.    By  that  means,  we  should 

Set  plenty  of  the  race,  and  could  establish 
lem  in  complete  freedom,  always  excepting 
the  compulsion  of  unlimited  competition*    It 
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is  not  English  to  buy  our  laborers,  but  it  is 
African :  "  the  African  itill  be  bought  and 
sold ;  it  is  the  fashion  of  his  country,"  the 
revenue  of  his  prince,  the  amusement  of  his 
betters,  with  whom  the  slave-hunt  is  like  the 
fox-hunt  with  us.  At  any  rate,  do  not  let 
us,  for  a  resultless  experiment,  go  on  "  sacri- 
ficing English  pith,  toil,  and  money,  to 
quashee,"  nor  in  the  attempt  "  reduce  other 
Tropical  colonies  to  the  condition  of  our 
own."  In  the  view  which  we  have  thus  com- 
pressed, Expertus  completely  adopts  the 
philosophy  of  R6ps,  and  the  Time^  adopts 
Expertus.  This  is  a  new  phase  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

It  is  scarcely  changed  in  its  character  by 
the  argument  of  "  OHm  Africanus,"  who  in- 
structs Expertus  and  the  Times  that  all  Afri- 
cans are  not  idle.  The  besetting  difficulty  of 
England  in  her  Tropical  possessions,  he  says, 
has  been  to  find  laborers  who  can  endure 
a  vertical  sun  and  who  are  also  willing  to 
work.  Now  there  are  African  races  that 
meet  these-  two  requirements.  The  Kroo- 
man  is  of  this  stamp.  In  most  American 
whaling-vessels  the  harpooneris  a  Krooman; 
he  rises  even  above  the  White  races  to  posts 
of  trust  and  energy:  and  discoverers  in 
Africa  have  found  that  there  are  other  Black 
tribes  that  partake  the  characteristics  of  the 
Krooman.  Napoleon  might  assist  in  getting 
these  African  recruits  through  friendly  under- 
standing with  Senegal,  rerhaps  so;  and 
the  idea  is  a  new  outlet  from  the  Anglo- 
French  difficulty.  If  M.  R^gis  has  been 
permitted  to  destroy  the  slave-trade  treaties, 
Napoleon  niay  assist  in  a  new  plan  of  fiUing 
the  British  West  Indies,  and  America  gene- 
rally, with  industrious  Africans. 

Long  years  since,  it  was  shown  in  this 
journal  as  well  as  in  the  Colonial  Oazetttt 
that  an  industrious  recruitment  of  the  Eng^ 
lish  West  Indies  was  the  true  means  of  illus- 
trating the  capacity  of  the  African  race  for 
industry  at  wages :  subsequent  years  hate 
been  consumed  in  the  endeavor^  to  stop  the 
slave-trade  by  forcible  means,  with  the  only 
practical  effect  of  using  the  squadron^  as 
means  of  protecting  the  African  smuggling- 
trade,  that  profitable  traffic.  Perhaps  if  the 
twenty  years  or  so  had  been  employed  in 
filling  the  British  West  Indies  with  free  Afri- 
cans, however  obtained,  the  vaunted  superir 
ority  of  free  labor,  even  in  the  Black  race, 
might  have  been  exhibited.  For  the  mo- 
ment, however,  we  are  less  anxious  to  press 
this  very  ancient  argument,  than  to  point 
out  the  entire  change  in  the  style  of  the  dis- 
cussion. The  leading  organ  in  the  English 
press  has  abandoned  the  old  Anti-SlaTexT 
ground,  and  has  taken  up  the  new  Freed  A^ 
rican  ground.  The  Tery  change  in  the  form 
of  the  discussion  constitutes  an  event. 
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ARTESIAN  WELLS   IN  THE  DESERT 
OF  SAHARA. 

There  are  two  well-known  facts  from 
which  it  might  have  been  inferred  h  priori 
that  Artesian  wells  were  eminently  practica- 
ble in  the  Great  Desert  of  Africa.  The  first 
fiict  is,  that  the  desert  is  bounded  on  its 
longest  sides  by  high  ranges  of  moimtains — 
the  Atlas  on  the  north,  and  the  Abyssmian, 
Gebel  Kumri,  and  Guinea  Mountains  on  the 
flouth:  the  second,  that  there  do  actually 
exist  in  many  parts  of  the  desert  numerous 
springs  and  fountains,  which  cannot  be  sus- 
posed  to  have  their  origin  anywhere  but  in 
the  mountains  aforesaid,  and  which  in  their 
turn  give  rise  to  those  spots  covered  with 
luxurious  vegetation  known  as  oases*  From 
these  two  facts,  it  is  easy  to  pass  to  the  in- 
ference, that,  if  fissures  or  channels  were 
artificially  made  in  the  earth's  crust,  in  the 
more  sterile  parts  of  the  desert,  water  would 
also  issue  forth  through  them ;  and  that,  by 
repeating  the  process,  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
might  be  so  prodigiously  increased,  that  the 
desert  should  "  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rose." 

Doubtless,  somewhat  similar  reasonings 
were  pursued  by  the  French  coloniiBts  in 
Algeria,  who,  as  we  learn  from  the  "  Moniteur 
Algerian,"  have  recently  been  making  some 
highly-interesting  experiments  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. Altogether,  five  wells  have  been 
bored,  and  others  are  in  progress.  The  first 
was  in  the  province  of  Constantine  at  Gued- 
Rir,  near  Samema,  and  was  executed  by  a 
detachment  of  the  Foreign  Legion,  conducted 
by  the  engineer,  M.  Jus.  The  operation 
lasted  about  a  month ;  at  the  termination  of 
which  period,  a  splendid  jet  of  water,  yielding 
rather  more  than  a  gallon  per  minute,  rushed 
forth  to  bless  the  thirsty  soil.  Its  tempera- 
ture was  210  Reaumur  (about  79°  Fahren- 
heit); and  the  Marabouts,''at  a  solemn  conse- 
cration of  the  fountain,  gave  it  the  name  of 
the  "  well  of  peace.**  The  superstitious  nar 
lives  very  naturally  regarded  the  work  as 
miraculous ;  and  when  the  intelligence  of  the 
affiur  spread  towards  the  south,  multitudes 
flocked  to  witness  it.  A  second  well  was 
bored  at  Temaken,  and  yielded  upwards  of 
eight  gallons  per  minute,  of  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  former.  This  was  also  cere- 
moniously consecrated,  and  received  the  name 


of  the  "  well  of  bliss."  The  third  was  the 
finest  stream  of  all,  yielding  thirty  gallons 
a-minute,  but  of  a  slightly  lower  temperature. 
Its  situation  was  not  &r  from  that  of  the 
second,  at  a  place  called  Tamelhat.  Here 
the  Marabouts,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
population,  thanked  the  soldiers,  and  gave 
them  a  banquet,  and  afterwards  escorted 
them  homewards  in  solemn  procession.  The 
fourth  was  at  Sidi-Nached,  an  oasis  that  had 
been  almost  destroyed  by  the  drought ;  and 
yielding  as  it  does  more  than  ten  gallons 
a^minute,  the  emotions  with  which  it  was 
welcomed  by  the  inhabitants  may  be  at  least 
faintly  conceived.  The  first  rush  of  the  water 
being  annoimced  by  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers, 
the  inhabitants  fiocked  in  immense  nmnbers 
to  the  spot,  and  bathed  themselves  and  their 
children  in  what  was  to  them  a  river  of  lifb. 
The  aged  Emir,  with  bended  knees  and 
streaming  eyes,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
people,  gave  thanks  to  God,  and  implored 
his  blessing  on  those  to  whom  they  were  in- 
debted for  a  boon  so  inestimably  great  The 
fifth  was  bored  at  Oom  Thiour,  and  yielded 
about  twenty-six  gallons  a-minnte.  Imme- 
diately on  its  completion,  the  neighboring 
tribes  took  a  first  9tep  towards  the  abandon- 
ment of  their  nomadic  life,  by  planting  8e?»- 
ral  hundred  date-palm-trees,  at  which  spot  a 
village  will  soon  spring  up.  The  effect  whieh 
the  multiplication  of  these  wells  will  efentn- 
ally  produce  upon  the  civilintion  of  Africa 
can  scarcely  be  estimated.  Anything  that. 
tends  to  withdraw  nomadic  tribes  firom  theif 
unsettled  mode  of  existence,  and  induoei 
them  to  engage  in  agricultural  and  medhani- 
ical  piursuits,  has  assuredly  an  elevating  in- 
fiuence.  And  nothing  was  wanted  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Sahara,  to  render  fueh 
piursuits  possible,  but  water.  In  every  part 
of  that  sterile  tract,  wherever  a.  spring  of 
water  breaks  through  the  soil,  there  .vege^ 
tion  fiourishes:  and  wherever  vegetatiai 
flourishes,  and  water  can  be  found  for  man 
and  beast,  there  the  desert  tribes  begin  to 
settle,  and  cultivate  a  home.  A  sense  of 
mutual  interdependence  soon  follows,  coo- 
cessions  are  exchanged,  and  peaceable  diB> 
positions  are  cherished.  Ana  there  ia  no 
race  of  men  so  inhuman,  as  not  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  which  such  a  mode  of  lifi 
possesses  over  that  of  the  wandering,  fight* 
mg,  precariously-fed  nomad. — Titan, 
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«n>  rf<T  Jffirinir-rt<.  Vf.\     W'-h'-Uus-    P"^''°*  ^^-l  f wnhiAw  •  .?h«r:h.  w»J  an 
tratire  KemMki    bv  Dr.   Vc:;   Evt    ud    "'  ''«°™'^ou»  «rntt.     li   tra.-up:t'4   <.n  an 
Jicr''     Filke.       Part     L       (Nui^Qibeig,    -^^"  Diiwr    loU  of  dixk-Ifavi-i  .\r.d  ticb> 
Srfumd;  London,  IViiiiaiaa  i- XorgalE.)        ^1*»-     I»   body,  lean  and  apV.  sn.ILj  with 
Dr.  Ete  ind  SLr.  FaUe  «re  bo-Ji  gwide.   '°'=~'*-    J'  «  l"**  •°d  fihiJily  .>*  a  m*. 
mm  mmecud  wiih  the  Nuieaberg  Mdmhih.    ''^  "^  '''^  Aj««lyj««.    c.^  h:»  |i,i,-k  ridts 
This  work  is  to  eontain  fcc-nmile*,  obuined    '  ""*  °^  naked  pUdiitor.  crtiTKo,!  wi-h  Un. 
not  by  pholognphy,  but  br  aome  new  pro-    "*';   blowup  on  m  ttno^   (pirlw.ifd  ham, 
cest,  of  the  finest  old  woodcuts  of  Cnuut^h.   '       '  ^""  '"«'<i"ig  «k>H  bilj.>w*  Uam  hb 
DUrer,  &.C.    Gennin  woodcutting,  coatempo-   °*'^"  *^  ''^  T"*  '■''■  «arne*:    tics  aad 
rineoM  with  the  German  Refbtmation.  lypi-    ^^""-^^  eheeki    "OhjerT,'."!-!  Mr.' Ruskia 
flei  the  freedom,  daring,  and  tnithfUIneta  of   *^^  ■    ^^  brawny  Hmbs  of  the  tidi-r.  how 
that  gTCkt  reEgions  progress.    The  awkward  ' *""^'?"  ^'  "dea  on  the  bea*(»  shoulder, 
flapping-portiblio  Kie   of   this  work    ii  the    ""PP*"^  *>y  ^*"  *ing.     Maik  the  (-rcaiurr^ 
only  dnwback  to  in  usefulness  in  tnuing  the    '*"*»***™g    ^res,   and   ils  frrpst    nnne    of 
hfatey,  through  its  rise  and  progress,  of  this   '""''>*»■    Nothinjr  is  left  to  the  hr-.cy.    Tht 
imenatiiig   and   important    branch  of  art.    '"f^''".*'"  ^™" '"  ™ply  ii,  and  iho  sweep 
The  fint  number  of  this  periodical  ii  pub-  "^ ''""  ^  ei^'ientlT  powerful  an  J  inij.refsiT*. 
Mied  in  the  qoaiitt  old  eitr  of  Nuremberg,       Durer's  eoloual  head  of  Chri;;  diservee 
wfthin  sight  of  the  blue,  Franconiaa  moun-   "'^^  *^"^T-    We  all  know  that  Rajihiel 
tiiu.    It  containa  "A  Herald  riding  on  a   "l*«'»red    that  if  ha  had  lired    among  the 
Oriffin,"  by  BnTghminn,— •  colossal  head  of  ™»st'"pie«»  of  Art,  he  would    have   soi^ 
Chriit,  by  Diirer,— md-The  Apoatlea,"  by    P««^''«U  of  us."    We  know  iha!  he  was 
C^uach :— all  the  kk  of  ihe  original,  and  i  ""  *"'  "^  ."   Ku»mberg  goldsmii'.i.    who, 
fcll  of  a  atrong,  and  almost  brutal  life,  quite  j  ^f  *"**''i'ig  tovr  yeara  as    an    iiiiirrant 
imattainable  in  these  neiroua   and  thinner-    P"'"'*''  retumed  home  and  marritJ  Agnf 
tinned  days.     Tbe  griffin   and   rider-plalo    Fre^.a  rich  shrew.     His  wife  was  .1  ninnn)fer, 
is  from  "  the  triumph  of  the  ehiTalroui  an.i    *"  ^^"^l  rirlue),  and  poor  Alhi-rl  worked 
hot-headed  Emperor  Mwumilian,"  and  is  a  '  "^"^  '^  ^^'^  """*  ^^  '*»"  '<•  will  it  with, 
fioe  example  of  the  art  so  characteristic  of    ^^  ^^^  '"  misery  in  lo26.    Pn-iestaniism 
therixteenth  century,  in  which  it  flourished,  |  "»"«'•  '"  great  painter  and  gaic  hitu  no 
ud  worthy    the  strong  hand    of  Hans,—  ,  ™'''  ^'"S  "o  spiritual  for  such  niaieriali. 
lAo,  one  would  think,  had  not  only  seen  bu;    *'^''    ^iirer,  with  the  wonderfiil  frriiliiv  of 
hept   a   griffin.     At   this  rime  Ihe  German  , ''"'  "Id  mind,  was  at  once  a  srulpror.  n  fi.p- 
mmd  was  awaking  to  freedom,  to  iocreasea  '  P'^f  ""'^  ^°°^  engraver,  a  niatlu'iiiaiirian,  a 
aouitiTeness,    and    firm    eameatnesi.    The    ?*'■"*''•  *"'*  "Q  engineer.    This    lu-nd  is  a 
German    fancy   and    humor   were  at  theit  1  ^'*P"'^  *"*■    ■»<!    sometimes    w.-uts  his 
(dimax;    and    the    great    stniggie  for   ,he  .  ^""  """"opram.    It  is  full  of  Krnnd  ilit-nitT, 
i^t  of  conscience,  that  roused  ercry  man  I  '^"^.  '"^J**''<^   suffering.     It    slidivs    us  both 
to  the  fullest  eierciee  of  his  powers,  had  al-  I  ^^^^  '*"*  "'^'''"  '"^  ^^'^  '•>*  .''"'sf  of  the 
ready  begun.    The  nation  was  simple,  pros-    ""''''■    ^' ''  B"^"  than  the  Pliidian  Jore 
peroua,  religious,  and  happy,— the  four  great    '"''  8"*'  *ti>"  »"7  Grecian  Jupiier.    .Much 
necesailies  for  great  Art     Deep  vital  imag-  '  "  ^i"  Christian  represonUtions  of  God  must 
inatioii  animates  Burghmann'a  beast ;  every  I  f"'^'*''^  "f  '|"'^  type  of  all  majesty  possible 
limh  ramps  with  Titanic  nerve  and  strength  ;  1  *"  """''  '"  """P^^i  earnest  atrcngth  is  of  the 
he  has  luited  a  thousand  strange  elements  ,  "'*^e^  hammer  force,  not  a  superfluous  line 
of    &ncy    with    one    organic    indiriduality.  I  ''°*  '  ''"*  ^'^•^'"'t-     E^erj-  ring  of  llie  beard 
What  do  we  see  ?    A  huge  beast  with  the    "'"'*'  "'^'J'  ''''^  °^'*  °^  '*>«  tbomB.  ei-ciy 
winga  of  a  Tulture,  the  legs  of  a  lion,  and    "™'*  °^  ^^^  ''"''  '*  ^o""  "'  <>"<*  "nd  wlh- 
the  daws  of  an  eagle.    It  is  twenty  hands    l"*  '^*^''  retouching.    This  woodcutting  ii 
high  at  least,  and  fourteen  feet   long.    It      l  ^,1  "','  'r^"«  ?'''!*'  ?1^  »  rigoroua, 
haa  wild  hMF**  MH  .,.-1  .  i>--f    1.    J    ■     I  ™'""'  °''°^-    There  is  hea  thy  n  caaiire  in 
liu  Wild  boar-a  ean,  and  a  b«d'«  head  i  Its  I  this  power  i  no  nerroua  strunii  or  morbid 
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Now    for    Cranach's     Apoatlea,  .  Hia  works  are  Tull  of  quiet  repose,  Bimplidty, 


tip-tOClDg. 

Lucas  was,  like  DUrer,  the  son  of  a  painter,  and  a  child-like  humor.  Piety  and  religious 
and  his  ova  wood-cutter ;  he  served  the  fervor  alwaj-s  animate  his  power,  "niese 
Elector  of  Saxony  for  fifty  years.  John  and  Apostles  are  taken  from  an  illustrated  history 
Jobn  Frederic  he  also  faithfully  ministered  of  relics  preserved  in  WittenbcrK  Cathedral 
to,  and  when  nearly  seventy  shared  the  cap-  Here  Is  St.  Paul  with  his  sword,  SL  Matthew 
t«ity  of  his  master  when  taken  prisoner  ^'^'■^  ^'^  square,  St  Andrew  with  his  cross, 
after  the  battle  of  Muhlberg.  He  eventually  ^t  Thadd^u.  with  his  dub  St.  Peter  with 
,.   ,        1  ■       ■    .L  ■  ■         n         I.  "IS   •'«y»>  "lU   anotier   St.   Paul   with    two 

died  working  in  then-  semce,  Cranach  was  ,,„^,_J  ^he  figures,  though  coarse  and 
Mayor  of  Witteflherg  and  a  friend  of  Luth«g(,^gtin,eg  approaching  the  ruffianly,  look 
and  Melancthon,  whose  portraits  be  painted.  I  real  apostles,  capable  cf  doing  and  su^iiag. 


An  English  lidy  rescued  from  Lnckuow,  and 
who  got  awuj  before  the  place  was  again  in- 
TBSted,  *ritea  from  Calcutta  a  Tirid  account  of 
the  ^ceiiD  Just  before  the  successful  entrance  of 
Bavelock's  force.  She  says  tbo  officers  and  en- 
gineers bad  auuonnced  that  no  humut  skill 
could  avert  their  fate  for  twenty-four  hours 
longer,  STid  they  must  all  prepare  lo  die  lo- 
oetbcr.  The  women  were  engaged  in  the  light 
duties  which  had  been  assigned  them  of  carry- 
ing orders  to  the  batteries,  and  supplying  the 
men  wilh  food  and  coffee.  Suddenly  a  youag 
Scolrh  woman,  wife  of  a  corporal,  who  had 
beta  hclplcBS  from  fear  and  excitement,  and  lay 
down  on  tha  j^round  exhausted,  jumped  up  with 
a  wild,  QQcarthly  scream,  and  a  look  of  intense 
delighl,  exclumint;,  "  Dinna  jo  hear  it  1  ilinna 
yo  hear  it  1  Ay,  I'm  no  dreamin,'  its  the  slo- 
gan o'  the  niKlilanders !  We're  saved,  we're 
saved !  "  Then  flinging  herscif  on  her  knoes, 
she  thanked  God  with  piissionute  fervor. 

All  other  cars  in  (ho  garrison  failed  lo  hear 
anythinK  hut  tho  roar  of  cannon  and  the  rattle 
of  masketry  for  some  lime,  and  gradunlly  aflor 
listening  awhile,  cavo  way  to  a  murmur  of  bit- 
ter .disapuointment  among  iho  men  and  wailing 
among  the  women.  Prcscntty  tho  yoanf;  wo- 
men sprjtig  to  her  feet  and  cried,  in  a  voice  so 
dear  and  piercin);  that  it  was  heard  tXoDg  the 
whole  line — "  Will  ye  no  believe  it  noo  ?  l)'yo 
hear,  d'j'e  iicar  !  "  At  that  moment  we  seemed 
indeed  to  hear  the  voice  of  God  in  the  distance, 
when  die  jiibrocli  of  tho  Highlanders  broaghC  us 
tidings  of  deliverance,  for  now  (here  was  no 
longer  any  doubt  of  the  fact.  That  shrill,  pen- 
etrating, ceaseless  sound,  which  rose  aUivc  all 
other  sounds,  could  coma  neither  tVom  tho  aii- 
vanco  of  the  enemy,  nor  from  tho  work  of  iho 
Sappers.  No,  it  was  indeed  tho  blast  of  the 
Scoliish  bagpipes,  now  shrill  and  harsh,  as 
threnLcning  vengeance  on  ihe  foe,  then  in  softer 
tones  Bi'cniing  to  promise  succor  to  their  friendit 
in  need,  Never  snrcly  was  tliere  such  a  scene 
M  that  which  followed.    Not  a  heart  in  the 


Then  all  arose,  and  there  rang  out  frmn  a  thou- 
sand lips  a  great  sound  of  joy  irtiich  resounded 
far  and  wide,  and  lent  new  vigor  to  that 
blessed  pibroch.  To  our  cheer  of  "  God  save 
the  Queen,"  they  replied  by  the  well  known 
strain  that  moves  every  Scot  to  tears,  "Should 
aold  Bcquamtance  be  forgt,"  Ac.  Afler  that 
nothing  else  made  any  impression  on  ma. 


It  woidd  have  been  stranse  indeed  if  the  lit- 
erary activity  of  the  land  of  professors  had  left 
unexplored  Uie  history  of  its  own  Univeratties. 
Nor  can  Germuiy  be  reproached  with  any  anch 
nugtect ;  but  her  Univeiaity  history  is.  to  ■  neat 
extent,  tho  history  of  separate  localities.  'Tbete 
is  slill  room  for  worlu  which,  disr^arding  the 
minuter  shades  of  difference,  shall  give'  a  gen- 
eral picture  of  the  state  of  the  higher  edno- 
tional  institutions  at  different  pwiods,  U. 
Zamcko  'has  tnrncd  his  attention  to  ihoir  eondi- 
tioQ  during  tho  hfiddle  Ages.  He  has  alindy 
edited  a  series  of  document*  illnstratiw  <rf  tits 
history  of  tho  University  of  Leipiis*  daring  tika 
first  ISO  years  of  its  existence ;  and  he  propoiet, 
if  tho  work  before  us  obtains  a  favorahle  recep- 
tion, to  publish  a  number  of  volumes,  each  con- 
taining matter  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the 
Universities  of  Germany  in  general,  and  on  ftat 
of  Leipzig  in  particular.  Among  the  n 
rioufl  contents  of  this  volume  is  tl  "  " 
Scholarium"  —  the  product  of  e 
Latin  was  still  used  for  all  University  purpoaci, 
and  considered  as  a  language  wliicb  had  spocUl 
and  almost  magical  virtues,  the  pecdtiar  gilt  ctf 
Heaven  to  all  who  cull i voted  science  and  liteiB- 
tarc.  Tho"MBnnfllo"  is  arrsngcd  somewhat 
on  tho  plan  of  the  handbooks  of  trovel-talk  of 
tho  present  day,  and  contains  dialogues  on  all 
sorts  of  suhjei'l^  likely  to  engage  the  attention 
of  a  freshman,  whoso  tonsue  was  more  acms^ 
tomcd  to  the  dialect  of  his  native  village  than 
to  that  of  tho  learned.  It  may  cosily  bo  imag- 
ined how  admirably  calculateil  suili  a  rompo5> 
tion  is  to  disclose  to  us  tlie  life  of  the  times  in 
which  it  was  used.  It  iosinirls  us  alike  1^  its 
contents  and  its  omissions. — Satunia^  BtBUW. 

*  Die  Dealtchea  Uaitertiliaen  tin  UiUelaHer. 
Leipzig:  T.  0.  Welgel.  London:  V'illianu  and 
Norgate.    1667. 
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LOLLARD,   ORIGIN  OP  THE  TERM. 

It  will  tend  to  elucidate  this  subject  some- 
what, if  it  can  be  ascertained  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  what  was  the  family  name  of 
Walter  Lollard,  the  founder  of  the  sect 
called  "Lollards."  With  this  view  I  have 
selected  the  testimony  of  various  writers  who 
have  given  accounts  of  Lollard  and  his  fol- 
lowers. In  a  Brief  View  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  published  at  Dublin  about  thirty 
years  since,  I  find  him  spoken  of  as 

"  Walter  Kaynard,  sometimes  called  Lol- 
lard, at  first  a  Franciscan,  afterwards  having 
embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Waldenses, 
preached  the  Gospel,  and  was  burnt  at 
Cologne  in  1322.  He  disseminated  his  opin- 
ions among  the  English.'' 

I  •  put  this  account  first  as  giving  fair 
ground  for  the  inference  that  Lollard  was  a 
"sobriquet,"  rather  than  a  family  name. 
However,  in  a  former  number  of  "  N.  &  Q.'* 
(for  Mar.  27,  1852),  one  of  your  correspond- 
ents, "  J.  B.  McC,"  in  an  inquiry  "  Where 
Lollard  was  buried,  and  what  became  of  his 
bones,"  *  quoting  from  Heda,  mentions  a 
**  Matthsus  Lollaert "  therein  referred  to  "  as 
the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Lollards,"  and 
he  suggests  that  "  the  form  of  the  name  Lol- 
Uteri  would  make  it  more  probable  that  Lol- 
lard was  a  Dutchman,  which  agrees  very  well 
^th  the  account  that  he  preached  in  Ger- 
many." In  the  Diet,  Univ,  of  Paris  his 
name  is  given  *'  Lollard  or  Lolhard,"  and  his 
followers  are  'called  "  Lollardistes."  In  a 
note  on  the  "  Lowlardes'  Tower "  in  Stowe, 
reference  is  made  to  the  derivation  from 
liolium,  and  the  occurrence  of  "Loller"  in, 
Chaucer,  going  on  to  say, — **  while  in  Zie- 
fHann's  *  Mittel-hach  Deutsches  Worterbuch,* 
vejind  Lol-hruoder,  Lolhartf  a  lay  brother." 
— Survey  of  London,  W.  J.  Thoms*  edit., 
1842.  p.  138. 

In  the  Encych  Britann.,bit.  "  Lollards," 
it  is  stated,  after  the  mention  of  the  current 
opinion  that  the  sect  derived  its  name  from 
Walter  Lollard— 

"Others  think  that  Lollard  was  no  sur- 
name, but  merely  a  terra  of  reproach  ap- 
plied to  all  heretics  who  concealed  the  poi- 
son of  error  under  the  appearance  of  piety. 
Abelly  says,  the  word  Lollard  signi- 
fies 'praising  (Jod/from  the  German  *  loben,' 
to  praise,  and  *  Herr,'  Lord ;  because    the 

•  The  misprinting  of  '•  buried ''  for  burned  in  this  ar- 
ticle tends  rather  to  obncure  the  sense  of  the  \7riter,  who 
•vklentiy  alluacN  to  the  current  belief  that  LoUard  was 
Inurned  (not  buried)  aiire  at  Cologne. 
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Lollards  employed  themselves  in  travelling 
about  from  place  to  place  singing  psalms 
and  hymns. 

"  Others,  much  to  the  same  purpose,  derive 
*  Lolhard,* — lullhard,  loUert,  luUert  (as  it  was 
written  by  the  ancient  Germans)  from  the 
old  German  word  Lallen,  lollen  or  Ixdlen^ 
and  the  -liard  with  which  many  of  tlie  High 
Dutch  words  end.  Lollen  signifies  *  to  sing 
with  a  low  voice,'  and  therefore  *  Lollard '  is 
a  singer,  or  one  who  frequently  sings,  and  in 
the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  Germans  it  denotes 
a  person  who  is  continually  praising  Ood 
witn  a  song,  or  singing  h}inns  to  his  honor. 
The  Alexiansor  Cellites  were  called  'Lol- 
lards,' because  they  were  public  singers  who 
made  it  their  business  to  inter  those  who 
died  of  the  plague,  and  sang  a  dirge  over 
them  in  a  mournful  and  indistinct  tone  as 
they  carried  them  to  the  grave.  The  name 
was  afterwards  assumed  by  persons  that  dis- 
honored it In  England  the  fol- 

lowerri  of  Wickliffe  were  called  *  Lollards '  by 
way  of  reproach,  from  some  afilnity  there 
was  between  some  of  their  tenets,  though 
others  are  of  opinion  that  the  English  Lol- 
lards came  from  Germany." 

Webster  favors  the  derivation  from  "  lallen 
lollen/*  to  prate  or  sing,  deriving  "  loll "  from 
the  same  source,  which  lost  idea  is  more 
strikingly  given  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  states 
under  "  Loll,"— 

"  Of  this  word  the  etymology  is  unknown : 

Eerhaps  it  might  be  contemptuously  derived 
om  Lollard,  a  name  of  great  reproach  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  of  whom  one  tenet 
was  that  all  trades  not  necessary  to  life  were 
unlawful" 

Bailey,  after  alluding  to  Walter  Lollard, 
quaintly  adds,  "others"  (derive  the  name) 
from  lolium,  cockel  or  darnel,  as  being  tares 
among  the  Lord's  wheat,"  the  origin  of 
which  is  quoted  in  Lyttlcton  {Ilist,  Eng.\ 
who  savs : 

"Whence  the  appellation  of  Lollards 
arose  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Perhaps  the 
words  of  Gregory  XL  may  furnish  a  clue 
that  will  lead  us  to  the  origin  of  the  name. 
In  one  of  his  bulls  against  Wickliffe  he  cen- 
sures the  clergy  for  suffering  Lolium  or  dar- 
nel to  spring  up  among  the  wheat,  and 
urges  them  to  aim  at  the  extirpation  of  this 
lolium** 

He  afterwards  adverts  to  the  more  reason- 
able opinion  that  the  Wicklffites  derived  the 
name  of  "  Lollards  "  from  their  resemblance 
to  the  sect  founded  by  Walter  Lollard.  The 
learned  Dean  of  Westminster  in  his  8tud^ 
of  Words,  classes  the  term  with  those  of 
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cagoi^  roundhead,  Sec,  suggesting,  however, !  to  attribute  its  application  to  the  Wickliffites 
that  it  may  have  been  derived  from  Walter '  as  a  term  of  reproach,  according  to  the  tenor 


Lollard.    The  queries  I  would  wish  to  put 
are  these : 

1.  Was  the  real  name  of  Walter  Lollard, 
Baynard,  as  given  in  the  above  extract  ? 

2.  When  did  the  term  arise,  and  are  we 


of  Pope  Gregory's  bull  P 

I  see  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Cam- 
den Society  has  reference  to  this  question. — 
Notes  and  Qtieries, 


The  Wi!n>  of  Phojeotilbs.— The  fact 
that  a  cannon-ball  passing  close  by  a  living 
sabiect  exercises  a  lateral  pressure  on  the  air 
sufficient  to  produce  contusion  has  often  been 
asserted,  and  as  often  denied.  On  this  disputed 
matter  M.  £.  Pelikan,  of  St.  Pctcrsburgh,  has 
just  presented  a  paper  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences of  Paris,  giving  an  account  of  certain 
experiments  instituted  with  a  view  to  set  the 
question  at  rest.  Having  obtained  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Russian  government,  M.  Pelikan 
caused  a  cylinder  of  sheet  iron,  one  foot  in  di- 
ameter, to  bo  constructed,  vnth  a  piston  moving 
easily  inside.  The  pistonrod  was  provided  at 
its  outer  extremity  with  a  black  lead  pencil  to 
mark  the  recoil  on  a  slip  of  paper.  The  whole 
apparatus  was  firmly  fixed  on  a  strong,  wooden 
frame.  The  piston  and  piston-rod  weighed  8lb., 
and  a  force  of  1  l-2Ib.  was  requisite  to  make 
the  piston  recoil  an  inch.  At  four  metres'  dis- 
tance from  the  frame  a  wooden  screen  was 
erected,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  distance  of  the 
projcctilo  from  the  piston  at  the  moment  of  its 
pa88n!;;i[>.  Although  the  experiments  instituted 
in  184,3  and  1844  in  the  arsenal  of  Washington, 
by  Major  Mordecay  proved  that  at  the  distance 
of  48  feet  the  gases  emanating  from  Uic  powder 
have  no  efTect  upon  the  balistic  pcndnlum,  a 
second  Kcreon  was  placed  before  the  other,  at  5 
metres*  distance  from  the  apparatus,  in  order  to 
protect  ir,  if  necessary,  from  the  action  of  these 
eases.  A  4011).  howitzer  was  then  placed  at  a 
distance  of  14  metres  from  the  first  screen,  the 
charge  of  powder  being  4lb. ;  the  velocity  of 
the  projectile  at  that  distance  was  equal  to  that 
of  a  hoTn!)shcll  projected  with  a  71h.  charge — 
viz.,  95G  feet  per  second.  The  results  obtained 
showed, — 1,  that  at  a  distance  of  3  inches,  the 
piston  remained  immovahlo ;  2,  that  even  when 
the  projectile  hroke  off  a  part  of  the  wooden 
frame  supporting  the  cylinder  the  piston  gave 
no  indication  of  motion ;  ,3,  but  that  if  the  pro- 
jectile just  grazed  the  surface  of  t!ic  piston,  a 
recoil  of  2  inches  was  obtained ;  4,  ir,  on  the 
©ther  hand,  a  fragment  of  the  frame  hit  the 
cylinder,  the  piston,  instead  of  moving  back- 
wards, would  move  forwards  alK)ut  3  1-2  lines  ; 
6,  If  the  cylinder,  instead  of  being  placed  paral- 
lel! to  the  screens,  was  placed  obliquely,  a  re- 
coil would  take  place  of  from  one  (piartcr  to 
one-half  of  an  inch.  Hence  M.  Pelikan  con- 
cludes tliat,  since  the  piston  required  a  force  of 
1  1-2  lbs.  in  order  to  l)c  moved  an  inch,  and  the 
wind  of  a  cannon-ball  can  never  be  expected  to 


exercise  such  a  force,  the  passage  of  a  projectile! 
close  to  a  living  subject  will  only  produce  an  in> 
significant  effect,  which  cannot  amount  to  % 
contusion. 

Thb  Royal  Society  is  contemplating  a  Cata- 
logue of  all  the  papers  on  mathematics  and 
physics  which  are  scattered  through  the  Trans- 
actions of  scientific  Societies  and  the  periodical 
journals.  Such  a  thing  is  wanted  more  than 
the  bulk  of  our  readers  can  easily  conceive.  It 
is  past  the  power  of  any  man  to  know  what  has 
been  written  in  his  own  subject.  To  wade 
through  the  volumes  is  impossible:  to  Ibok 
through  their  contents,  thoqgn  difficult  and  re- 
pulsive is  still  practicable,  u  those  contents  can 
DC  tabulated  in  one  volume.  The  whole  sub- 
ject of  indexing  is  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
state.  The  piles  of  literature  aecnmalate,  and 
the  means  of  knowing  what  they  contain  become 
relatively  worse  ana  worse  every  year.  No 
publisher  can  safely  undertake  woiks  of  refer- 
ence, even  if  the  manuscript  were  presented 
gratis :  and  the  work  is  of  the  kind  which  is  not 
done  for  love  by  one  man  ofreseanah  out  of  five 
hundred.  The  time  of  those  who  wish  to  be  ac- 
curate is  wasted,  and  there  is  no  one  who  Ten- 
turcs  to  exhaust  a  subject  as  he  thinks,  but  finds 
something  material  which  it  vexes  him  to  have 
omitted  before  the  sheets  have  been  boond  to- 
gether. What  will  this  end  in  1  Either  an  al- 
most total  abandonment  of  complete  works  on 
any  subject,  or  an  Index  Society.  Bnt  no  snch 
society  will  ever  exist  until  there  is  each  a  fuel- 
ing on  the  subject  that  the  affluent  part  of  the 
community  are  prepared  to  support  It  with  ade- 
miato  liberality.  There  are  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  men  in  the  country,  each  of  whom 
would  take  one  volume  per  annum  on  a  sabject 
he  thoroughly  knows,  and  furnish  a  minute  in- 
dex of  its  contents  ffratis,  if  there  existed  a  cen- 
tral body  on  whom  ne  could  rdy  for  the  proper 
junction  of  all  the  contributions,  supported  by 
the  thousands  whose  great  work  or  refiMmm, 
the  banker's  book,  shows  colomni  of  very  dif* 
fercnt  amounts.  The  time  will  come  when  the 
importance  of  this  subject  begins  to  be  esti- 
mated. In  the '  meantime,  tM  Royal  Society 
will  be  encouraged,  we  hope  to  face  a  scienttfic 
evil  which  is  severely  felt.  A  Committee  has 
reported  on  the  basis  of  taking  for  granted  that 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  titles  of  papers  sbonld 
be  counted  on,  from  all  kinds  of  s^ial  works.— 
Athenceum, 
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SIMPLE  PEOPLE  AND    TIIEIR  IN- 
VESTMENTS. 

There  is  so  much  truth,  sagacity,  and 
practical  usefulness  in  the  following  little 
article  of  the  Scotsman  newspaper  of  Nov- 
ember 17th,  that  we  believe  we  must  be  con- 
ferring a  public  benefit  in  helping  to  extend 
its  circulation : 

About  joint-stock  companies  there  lurk 
many  obstinate  and  mischievous  prejudices 
in  the  human  mind,  confusing  the  relations 
of  debtor  and  creditor.  When  a  merchant 
possessed  of  just  five  thousand  pounds  in- 
vests it  all  in  boxes  of  indigo,  and  sells  them 
at  a  tempting  price  to  a  buyer,  who  fails  to 
pay  him,  he  goes  into  the  Gazette,  of  course, 
and  the  result  is  counted  in  the  natural  order 
of  things,  for  he  had  his  eyes  open,  and  must 
have  known  that  he  ran  some  risk.  He  is  to 
some  extent,  in  feu^t,  a  gambler — he  tables  his 
stake,  and  he  pays  the  loser's  forfeit.  But 
the  retired  half-pay  officer,  the  widow,  the 
slenderly  endowed  old  maid,  do  not  perceive 
that  they'may  be  doing  precisely  the  same  thing 
when  they  lay  out  their  £500  in  the  shares 
of  a  joint-stock  company.  They  do  not 
speak  of  trading — they  say  they  ai-e  invest- 
ing. If  the  joint-stock  company  sell  to  un- 
sound purchasers,  or  lend  to  precarious 
debtors,  they  risk  the  individual  partners' 
money  as  much  as  if  he  did  the  same  thing 
with  it.  And  yet  how  many  people,  who 
would  not  entortain  for  a  moment  the  notion 
of  risking  their  money  in  trade,  or  of  lending 
it  to  some  private  borrower  who  proposes  to 
do  so,  will,  without  hesitation,  hand  it  over 
to  a  joint-siock  company  to  be  gambled  with 
as  the  managers  may  please.  Nor  is  there 
generally,  in  times  when  all  runs  smooth,  the 
••lightest  anxiety  about  the  soundness  of  the 
•»  investment,"  or  any  curiosity  to  know  what 
those  who  have  taken  the  pittance  into  their 
ehitches  are  doing  with  it;  but  tliere  is  a 
child-like  reliance  not  only  on  their  honesty, 
bnt  on  the  extreme  prudence  of  men  gener- 
ally of  a  class  who  being  ever  ready  to  risk 
their  own  wealth  on  the  chances  of  extrava- 
gant profits,  cannot  ))c  expected  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  throwing  otner  people's  money 
into  the  game,  especially  wnen  they  are 
neither  controlled  nor  even  watchc<L 

Individual  thrift  makes  public  wealth,  and 
individual  losses  make  public  calamities.  It 
surely  tends  to  support  the  hallucination 
which  causes  these  calamities,  that  in  mercan- 
tile nomenclature  the  losses  of  shareholders 


are  not  losses  to  the  public.  It  has  been  the 
boast  of  the  Scottisn  banking-system  that 
everv  bank  truly  founded  on  it  has  paid  20s. 
in  the  pound  to  every  note-holder,  and  to 
every  depositor ;  but  how  has  this  i)cen  ac- 
complished ?  By  the  ruin  of  whole  tribes  of 
shareholders.  And  the  shareholder,  is  he 
not  a  man  and  a  brother — is  not  tlic  share- 
holder often  in  the  position  of  a  helpless  sis- 
ter ?  If  a  hundred  poor  dci)()sitor8  have 
their  savings  restored  to  them,  is  it  nothing 
that  a  hundred  poor  shareholders  have  lost  all 
their  humble  investments  ? 

There  seems  in  the  meantime  no  remedy 
for  risks  and  disasters,  such  as  we  have  been 
referring  to,  but  individual  prudence.  In  the 
first  place,  let  humble  investors  eschew  large 
and  tempting  profits  or  percentages,  for  these 
are  the  sure  concomitants  of  risks.  But  fur- 
ther, they  ought  to  be  assured  about  the 
business  of  the  joint-stock  com])any  in  which 
thev  embark  their  capital,  as  if  they  were 
embarking  it  in  business  entirely  of  their 
own.  They  cannot,  of  course,  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  several  transac- 
tions of  the  company,  but  they  should  know 
that  it  does  not  speculate  in  fluctuating  sales 
— like  an  eminent  bank  which  speculated  in 
indigo,  an  article  liable  to  great  oscillations 
in  value — and  that  it  does  not  advance  money 
on  insufficient  or  tainted  security.  It  ishardf, 
perhaps,  for  those  who  are  not  men  of  busi- 
ness to  assure  themselves  on  these  points, 
but  unless  they  know  them  either  tnrough 
their  own  skill  or  the  assurance  of  adepts 
whom  they  can  trust,  they  must  keep  in 
mind  that  m  buying  shares  tney  do  not  invest 
their  money — they  speculate  wit:-,  it.  The 
vast  enlightened  enterprise — the  fjrcat  pros- 
perity of  the  company — will  be  i.-.  effective 
substitute  for  such  a  kiiowledgc,  for  the  bold 
operations  which  are  likely  to  bring  it  to 
ruin  will  readily  invest  it  with  these  charac- 
teristics. .  .  .  When  tlie  humble  seeker  of 
an  investment  sees  the  names  of  capitalist 
potentates  in  a  list  of  directors,  he  should 
remember  that  these  are  men  who  can  afford 
to  gamble  for  great  prizes  at  the  risk  of 
losses,  and  he  may  be  none  the  worse  oflf 
keeping  in  recollection  the  story  of  the  giant 
and  the  div-arf  who  went  out  together  to  bat- 
tle. Even  the  new  arrangements  for  estab- 
lishing companies  on  limited  responsibility, 
capable  as  they  no  doubt  are  of  very  benefi- 
cial results,  must  not  supercede  individual 
prudence  and  inquirj*.  Let  the  natural  limi- 
tation of  the  word  "  limited "  be  duly  re- 
membered. It  does  not  exclude  the  sub* 
scribed  capital  firom  loss.  He  who  subscribes 
£dOO  to  such  a  company  is  warranted  against 
further  loss,  b"t  he  may  lose  that  £o00f  and 
if  it  be,  as  it  may  be,  all  that  he  possesses, 
the  limitation  will  be  of  small  service  to  him. 
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to  France)  we  cannot  say ;  but,  so  far  as  wo  are  concerned,  ho  ceased. — ^r.  i.  p. 
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From  The  Christian  Obserrer. 
Patrick  Hamilton,  the  first  Preacher  and 
Martyr  of  the  Scottish  Reformation :  an 
Historical  Biography,  collectedfrom  orig- 
inal Sources,  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Lori- 
mer,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Exeeetic 
Theology,  English  Presbyterian  College, 
London. 

If  it  were  for  no  other  purpose  than  that 
of  marking  the  different  modes  by  which  the 
providence  of  God  was  pleased  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  evangelical 
light  in  the  various  nations  of  Europe,  which  i 
had  for  ages  been  overshadowed  by  the  thick 
gloom  of  Papal  error  and  superstition,  works 
such  as  this  before  us  must  be  regarded  with 
•pedal  interest  by  all  who  have  any  just  ap- 
preciation of  ,tlie  blessings  which  the  Gospel 
imparts  to  mankind. 

But  the  work  of  the  Hebrew  Professor  of 
the  Presbyterian  College  in  London  meets  a 
Itill  higher  purpose,  and  gives  a  graphic 
and  encouraging  description  of  one  who  was 
indeed  *'a  burning  and  a  shining  light;'' 
who  passed  as  a  meteor  across  the  dark  sky 
of  the  northern  portion  of  our  isle,  and  yet 
left  behind  him  trails  of  his  course  never  to 
be  obliterated,  and  effects  of  his  brief  but 
energetic  ministrations,  which  issued  at  length 
in  the  subversion  of  Popery,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Reformation  under  the  sterner 
and  more  protracted  labors  of  John  Knox. 

Patrick  Hamilton  was  the  proto-martyr  of 
the  Scottish  Reformation.  The  researches 
of  our  Author  have  thrown  considerable  light 
upon  certain  portions  of  his  history,  which 
enable  us  to  form  a  more  correct  judgment 
of  the  character  of  this  youthiul  pioneer  in 
the  cause  of  Christ,  than  could  be  gathered 
from  the  few  and  scanty  documents  which 
meet  the  eye  of  the  reader  in  the  pages  of 
John  Foxe,  of  Archbishop  Spottiswoodc,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  writers.  Nearly  all  that 
iras  known  of  him  was  gathered  from  the 
pages  of  the  old  indefatis^able  Martyrologist, 
to  whose  zeal  and  industry  we  are  indebted 
for  a  mass  of  information  nowhere  else  to 
be  found,  and  which,  but  for  him,  would  long 
•go  have  perished  from  the  memory  of  man- 
kind. We  do  hot  wonder  that  the  name  of 
S'OKe  li  held  in  such  abhorrence  by  the  apol- 
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ogists  for  Rome ;  nor  do  we  think  it  yet  held 
in  the  honor  it  deserves,  by  the  maintainers 
professed  or  sincere,  of  a  purer  faith. 

Before  we  proceed  with  the  examination 
of  the  work  before  us,  we  will  give  the  ac- 
count furnished  by  Hume  of  the  subject  of 
this  biography : — 

«  About  the  year  1527,  Patrick  Hamilton, 
a  young  man  of  a  noble  family,  having  been 
created  Abbot  of  Feme,  was  sent  abroad  for 
his  education ;  but  had  fallen  into  company 
with  some  Reformers,  and  he  returned  into 
his  own  country  very  ill-disposed  towards  the 
Church,  of  which  his  birth  and  his  merits  en- 
titled him  to  attain  the  highest  dignities. 
The  fervor  of  youth,  and  his  zeal  for  novelty, 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  conceal  hu 
sentiments :    and   Campbell,    Prior    of   the 
Dominicans,  who,  under  color  of  friendship 
and  a  sympathy  in  opinion,  had  insinuated 
himself  into  his  confidence,  accused  him  be- 
fore Beaton,  Achbishop  of  St.   Andrew's. 
Hamilton  was  invited  to  St.  Andrew's,  in 
order  to  maintain,  with  some  of  the  clergy 
a  dispute  concerning  the  controverted  points; 
and  after  much  reasoning  with  regard  to  jus- 
tification, free-will,  origmal  sin,  and    other 
topics  of  that  nature,  the  conference  ended 
with  their  condemning  Hamilton  to  be  burned 
for  his  errors.    The  ^oung  man,  who  had 
been  deaf  to  the  insinuations  of  ambition^ 
was  less  likely  to  be  shaken  with  the  fear  of 
death;  while  he  proposed  to  himself,  both 
the  glory  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  truth,, 
and  the   immediate    reward    attending    hia 
martyrdom.    The  people,  who  compassion- 
ated his  youth,   his   virtue,    and  his    noble 
birth,  were  much  moved  at  the  constancy  of 
his   end;  and  an   incident  which   soon   fol- 
lowed, still  more   confirmed  them  in  their- 
favorable  sentiments  towards  him.     He  had) 
cited  Campbell,  who  still  insulted  him  at  the- 
stake,  to  answer  before  the  judgment-seat  oC 
Christ;  and  as  that  persecutor,  either  aston- 
ished with  these  events,  or  overcome  witJi. 
remorse,  or,  perhaps,  seized  casually  with,  a 
distemper,  soon  after  lost  his  senses,  and* fell' 
into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died,  the  people  - 
regarded  Hamilton  as  a  prophet  as  >vell  as  ■ 
a  martyr."     (Hist,  of  England,  ch.  xxxiii). 


This  is,  perhaps,  as  favorable  a  portaait 
we  could  expect  to  see  from  this  cold,,  phleg- 
matic, and  skeptical  artist.    It  gives  the  im* 
pression  of  an  amiable,  yet  brave  and  infle^  - 
ible  mind,  which  neither  blandishmeaU-  nor 
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terrors  could  subdue ;  and  the  truly  enlight-  impetuosity  of  the  father,  and  applied  his 
cned  Christian  will  not  fail  to  discern,  even  courage,  as  well  as  other  rare  qualities  of 
through  the  chinks  of  the  historian's  flippant  mind  and  heart,  to  far  nobler  purposes.  No 
skepticism,  the  vital  principles  of  that  faith  particular  record  remains  of  the  manner  in 
which  sustained  the  youthful  mart}T  amid  which  his  boyhood  was  spent,  nor  of  the 
the  flames  of  persecution,  and  in  the  agonies  kind  of  education  tlirough  which  he  passed 
of  death.  Hume  in  acknowledging  that  in  hi»  native  land.  It  is  fair  to  presume, 
*'  he  had  been  deaf  to  the  claims  of  ambi-  from  his  birth  and  connections,  as  well  as 
tion/*  beara  unconscious  testimony  to  that  from  his  subsequent  proficiency  in  the  liter- 
Christian  humility  of  the  youth,  which  noth-  ature  of  the  age,  that  it  was  the  best  his 
ing  but  Divine  grace  can  inspire ;  and  in  the  country  could  afford.  As  he  was  destined 
concession,  that  he  was  **  less  likely  to  be  for  the  clerical  profession,  .he  was  appointed, 
shaken  with  the  fears  of  death,  while  he  pro-  according  to  the  practioe  of  the  age,  even 
posed  to  himself  both  the  glory  of  bearing  while  an  infant.  Abbot  of  Feme.  We  have 
testimony  to  the  truth,  and  the  immediate  incidental  proof  of  a  most  affecting  kind, 
reward  attending  his  martyrdom,"  we  have  that  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  example 
evidence  that  the  hiatorian  was  beginning  to  and  influence  of  a  pous  mother,  who  sur- 
find  himself  ont  of  his  depth  in  a  subject  on  yived  him,  and  to  whom  he  cherished  the 
which  he  had  nothing  to  guide  him  but  the  most  devoted- filial  attachment;  commending 
glimmering  taper  of  a  "philosophy  falsely  so  her  with  his  last  breath,  when  expiring  at  the 
called ;  "  otherwise,  his  reasoning  would  have  stake,  **  to  the  sympathy  and  care  of  hia 
been,  not  that  the  young  man  was  destitute  friends  and  kindred  ^ — **  a  most  touching  tes- 
of  ambition,  but  that  his  ambition  had  taken  timony,"  as  our  Author  observes,  'Uo  the 
a  new  and  peculiar  turn ;  namely,  the  glory  affectionate  iK>licitude  with  which  she  had 
of  bearing  testimony  to  thtf  truth,  and  of  watched  over  his  early  years,  and  how  indeli* 
reaping  the  honors  and  rewards  of  a  mar-  bly  she  had  stamped  her  image  and  memory 
tyr's  death.    This,  however,  is  but  an  exam-  upon  his  heart" 

pie  of  the  way  in  which  philosophical  histo-  After  a  few  pages  spent  in  tracing  the 

rians  are  wont  to  write  what  is  palmed  upon  various  noble  and  literary  characters  of  the 

the  world  as  authentic  History.  circle  by  which  Patrick  Hamilton  was  siur- 

The  volume  under  review,  however,  cor-  rounded  from  the  period  of  his  birth,  the 

reots  the  illusions  imder  which  vmters  of  a  Author  proceeds  to  speak  of  him  in  the  fol- 

more  popular  class  would  present  Patrick  lowing  words : — 

Hamilton  to  the  world.    Before  his  time  thfe  «« Brought  up  in  the  midst  of,  and  continu- 

•Gospel  trumpet  seems  to  have  given  no  cer-  ally  sxurrounded  by,  a  circle  of  relatives  so 

(tain  sound  in  his  country  for  many  ages,  distinguished  in  rank  and  refinement,  and 

fie  was  bom  in  the  year  1504,  either  in  Glas-  adorned  by  so    many  manly  virtues,   and 

flow  itself,  or  within  the  Diocese  of  Glasgow,  scholarly  acoomplishmenU,  it  is  no  wonder 

i            i      ui    u'  41.       J             4.  ji       X.'  that  we  should  be  told  by  our  histonans,  that 

He  was  of  noble  birth,  and  connected  on  his  ^^  ^^  Reformer  of  Scotland  was   distin- 

mother's  side,  with  the  Royal   Family  of  ^ghed  for  his  high  breeding  and  courtesy ; 

8eotland ;  his  father.  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton,  foj  a  strong  sense  of  honor,  which  made  him 

Iwving  married  Catherine  Stewart,  "  bom  a  scorn,  at  the  bidding  of  fear,  to  desert  the 

princess  of  the  Royal  *  blood."    The   father  l>ost  of  jianger  and  duty ;  for  a  noble  impar 

was  distinguished  as  the  most  chivakous  of  t^^ce  and  indignation  at  falsehood  and  hypo- 

•U  Scottish  knighU,atthe  time  when  chiv-  crisy ;  and  for  an  intense  love  to  all  humane 

1     1-  J        1.  J  •*        1    •    *.•          •  i.        J  and  Kberal  studies.    All  this  was  no  more 

aky  had  reached  Its  culmmatmg  pomt;  and  than  might  be  expected  from  his  birth  and 

amiMmg  mcidents  are  recorded  by  the  Au-  upbrin^g.    With  the  best  blood  of  Scot- 

thoE,  of  his  prowess  in  single  combat.    At  land  in  his  veins,  and  with  the  most  heroic 

lengtii  Sir  Patrick  fell  a  victim  to  the  rash-  and  accomplished  men  in  the  kingdom  to 

ness  irhich  the  spirit  of  the  age  infused,  and  form  the  mmd  and  manners  of  his  early  age, 

lost  kis  life  in  an  encounter  against  fearful  '^^  7^  only  nati^al  that  he  should  grow  up 

odds,  to  which  he  had  been  provoked  by  one  ^^  ^hat  he  afterwards  became,  w^en  the 

_,,,,      *  .       11 1.'                  .  endowments  of  grace  had  been  added  to  the 

lAo  bad  dared  to  caU  hi«  courage  m  quea-  ^at,  „f  ^^^^^^  ^^^  j^e  accompUshmenU.  of 

*^'           ^        ^  edueation-^not  only  of  the  most  sealous,  but 

The  4011  inbarited  the  taravnry  without  tho  the  most  oourteotis  of  evangelists—- a  confessor 
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of  the  truth,  as  mild  and  modest  and  gentle  in 
his  bearing  and  manners  as  he  was  firm  and 
impregnable  in  his  spirit  and  principles — a 
mart}T  as  learned  and  cultured  as  ne  was 
fervent  and  self-devoted — a  master  of  all  the 
new  learning  of  the  age,  as  well  as  instinct 
with  all  its  revived  religious  zeal  and  ardor. 
But  a  young  man  of  genius  and  susceptibility 
receives  the  impress  of  other  schools  and 
school-masters  than  those  of  the  seminary 
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We  may  conceive  to  what  a  low  state  the 
Church  had  fallen  in  Scotland,  when  bishopi 
contended  for  their  position  with  force  of 
arms,  and  when  every  thing  connected  with 
election  to  the  higher  offices  of  the  Churoh 
was  carried  by  intrigue  or  violence,  by  the 
chicanery  of  political  adventure,  or  at  the 
point  of  the  sword.    But  it  is  not  easy  to 

J  .1-    r     1      •    1       mi.        1.1.  X        ^   imagine,  still  less  to  describe,  the  horrible 

and  the  family  circle  The  public  events  and  ^^,^,i  delinquencies  by  which  the  sacred- 
transactions  of  his  time  became  a  school  to!  «,  r  ^  .  „  ,  /,/  ,  ""X"^ 
give  form  and  bias  to  his  mind ;  and  the  |  f^""^  ^^  ^^"^«'  universally  defiled.  Peiw 
public  men  who  figure  most  prominently  inj"°P^  "^  country  in  Europe  possessed  a 
these  events  and  tranactions  became  his  most ,  Clergy  more  dissolute  in  manners,  and  more 
influential  schoolmasters.  In  Hamilton's  in-  j  bold  in  the  indulgence  of  vicious  habits,  thaA 
stance,  it  is  well  worth  remarking  that  the  Scotland.  The  whole  head  of  the  Papacy 
years  when  his  pind  must  have  began  to  be  |  .  ..^s  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint ;  "  but 
alive  to  the  interest  of  public  affairs,  were  I  .i  „  „:«!,„««„  ,„«„  «^  i  «  ^  jI  j 
years  signalized  by  national   events  of  thei  ^°  sickness  was  nowhere  more  deadly,  and 

greatest  importance,  which  could  not  fail  to  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^]^^^^^  nowhere  more  deeplv 
call  forth  his  patriotic  feelings,  and  to  stamp  seated,  than  in  the  northern  portion  of  otfc 
upon  his  mind  indelible  impressions.  He  isle.  The  greatest  crimes  were  committed  by 
was  in  his  tenth  year  when  the  battle  of  j  the  Clergy  without  remorse  of  conscience,  or 
Flodden  was  fought  on  the  9th  of  Septcm-  the  blush  of  shame  on  the  cheek. 

w'  i^^^Tf  TT  calamity  which  must  g^.j,  ^^  ^^e  state  of  things  which  the 
have  brought  a  shadow  of  patriotic  enef  and  t  \  i  u  «.    r  -o  n   i . 

aftxietv  even  over  the  light  heart  of  boyhood,  i  >'^""^  Z"^^?^  ^^  ^^"^^  T^  compelled  to  wit- 
The  danger,  too,  which  the  Hamiltons  nar- 1  "^^^  ^'^®"  "®  '^^^  ^^  ^^^  years  of  puberty, 
rowly  escaped  on  that  occasion  must  have  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  he  was 
affitatcd  with  strong  emotions  every  member 
of  their  powerful  house."    (p.  13.) 

The  King  had  threatened  the  ruin  of  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  for  having  failed,  as  Admiral  |  able  to  correct  the  erroneous  impression, 
of  the  Fleet,  through  negligence,  to  assist;  and  to  show  indisputably  that  he  studied 
the  King  of  France  in  his  contest  with  Eng-  i  and  graduated  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
land.  The  death  of  James  IV.  on  the  field  j  though  it  cannot  be  now  determined  at  which 
of  Flodden  saved  Arran  and  the  Hamiltons  j  o^  the  Colleges  in  that  city  he  received  his 
from  this  meditated  disgrace  and  ruin.  Yet  education.  He  must  have  gone  thither  in 
disastrous  consequences  to  the  Church  and,  1516,  or  at  the  latest  in  1517;  for  he  took 
nation  flowed  from  the  rash  enterprise  which  ^is  Master's  degree  in  1520.  The  proof  of 
strewed  the  battle-field  with  the  lifeless  bodies  ^^^  fact  is  contained  in  the  Album  of  the 
of  Scotland's  bravest  sons.  The  death  of  University  of  Marburg,  and  the  Acta  Rectoria 
the  noblest  and  most  experienced  of  her  i  of  the  University  of  Paris.  It  is  also  con- 
warriors  placed   the  chief  authority  iii  the  |  Armed  by  the  statements  of  his  convert  and 

successor  as  a  preacher  and  sufferer  in  the 
cause  of  Christ,  Alexander  Alane,  better 
known  in  the  literary  world  by  his  more 
euphonious  classical  name  of  Alcsius,  The 
fact,  thus  brought  to  light,  accounts  for 
Hamilton's  superiority  in  literature,  and  in 
courtesy  of  manners,  to  the  majority  of  Scot- 
tish nobles ;  and  may  serve  to  reveal,  in  some 
measure,  the  secret  of  the  influence  he 
gained,  in  so  short  a  period,  over  the  minds 


receiving  his  education  at  the  College  of  St. 
Andrew's,  while  these  disorders  were  at  their 
height.      But  Professor  Lorimer  has  been 


hands  of  ecclesiastics.  The  young  nobles 
who  succeeded  to  the  titles  aud  offices  of 
their  slaughtered  fathers,  were  driven,  by 
their  own  want  of  experience,  to  the  necessity 
of  yielding  to  the .  influence  and  counsels  of 
the  prelates.  The  Bishops  were  at  war 
among  themselves,  fighting  disgracefully  for 
the  prizes  of  ambition  which  the  vacancies 
occasioned  by  death  had  recently  made  in 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  preferments.  Epis- 
copal palaces  became,  like  ancient  baronial  |  of  his  rough,  uncultivated  countrymen.  But 
castles,  the  scenes  of  political  conflict,  and !  ^t  especially  accounts  for  the  great  change 
«  the  head-quarters  of  contending  factions."  |  which  had  taken  place  in  hia  rel^ous  news. 
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Alesius  tells  us  that  he  studied  both  at  Paris 
and  Louvaine;  and  at  the  period  when  he 
was  thus  engaged,  the  credit  of  Erasmus 
stood  high  at  both  these  seats  of  learning ; 
and  the  doctrines  of  Martin  Luther  were 
beginning  to  arest  the  attention  of  the 
learned.  Hamilton  speedily  adopted  the 
sentiments  of  Erasmus  on  the  necessity  of 
the  revival  of  ancient  literature,  and  the 
substitution  of  true  philosophical  inquiry  in 
the  place  of  the  scholastic  subtlety  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  sarcasms  of  this  cele- 
brated precursor  of  the  Reformation  on  the 
monkish  Orders  of  the  Papacy,  and  on  the 
corruptions  ithich  pervaded  the  seats  of 
learning,  contributed  largely  to  the  success 
of  the  bolder  and  Qiore  conscientious  efforts 
of  Luther  and  his  associates  in  the  great 
work  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  But 
the  best  service  which  this  learned  but  timid 
advocate  for  truth  did  to  this  sacred  cause 
was  the  publication  of  his  Edition  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  original  language,  and  his 
Taluablc  Notes  on  the .  sacred  text ; — a  work 
&r  in  advance  of  the  age,  though  now  super- 
seded by  the  accumulated  labors  of  modem 
commentators.  It  is  painful  to  reflect,  that 
he  who  tiid  such  effectual  service  to  the  cause 
of  God,  should  not  only  have  stopped  short 
where  he  did,  but  should,  at  length,  have 
given  way  to  peevish  but  impotent  resent- 
ment against  those  more  faithful  and  consis- 
tent Reformers,  who  only  carried  out  his 
own  principles  to  their  legitimate  issue. 
That  Hamilton  had  already  drunk  deeply  at 
the  fount  of  classical  literature,  and  was 
strongly  embued  with  the  philosophy  of 
the  ancients,  rather  than  that  of  the  scholastic 
age,  is  affirmed  in  the  following  quotation, 
made  by  our  Author  from  an  article  on 
Hamilton  in  Herzog's  Encyclopaedia,  by  Dr. 
Weber  :— 

"  Nature  had  given  him  a  feeling  of  the 
lofty  and  the  noble.  She  had  made  him  sus- 
ceptible of  enjoying  the  refined  pleasures  of 
culture  and  science,  and  to  be  sensible  of  the 
charm  which  lies  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancients." 

"But,"  it  is  added,  "it  was  not  only  the 
spirit  of  Erasmus  that  Hamilton  came  into 
communion  with  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 
During  his  residence  there,  an  impulse  was 
propagated  to  the  University,  from  a  soul 
immensely  more  potent  and  world-subduing 
than  the  polished  and  timid  scholar  of  Rot- 
terdam.   In  1619,  the  strong  hand  of  Luther 


knocked  violently  at  its  gates,  and  the  sound 
reverberated  through  all  its  studious  halls 
and  cloisters."  .  .  .  .  "In  1520,"  writes 
Bulffius,  "  the  Universities  of  Cologne  and 
Louvaine  condemned  many  of  Luther's  books 
to  the  flames;  and  the  same  thing  was  done 
with  many  of  them  in  Germany.  In  an  in- 
stant Luther  blazed  with  resentment,  and 
inveighed  against  those  Universities  with  the 
severest  reproaches  and  calumnies."  (p.  38.) 
"  The  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  spent  more 
than  a  year  in  the  examination  of  Luther's 
writings.  Not  only  all  Paris,  but  all  Europe, 
waited  anxiously  for  their  decision.  For  a 
time  the  issue  seemed  doubtful,  for  Lutheran 
votes  were  not  wanting  even  in  the  Sorbonne. 
But  at  length  the  champions  of  the  old  darii- 
ness  prevailed  over  ^the  friends  of  the  new 
light,  and  the  University  solemnly  decreed, 
on  the  15th  of  April,  1521,  in  the  presence 
of  students  from  every  country  in  Christen- 
dom, that  Luther  was  a  heretic,  and  that  his 
works  should  be  publicly  thrown  into  the 
flames.  But  it  was  easier  to  make  an  auto- 
da-fe  of  the  Reformer's  books,  and  to  scatter 
their  ashes  to.  the  winds,  than  to  suppress  the 
agitation  which  those  acts  produced  in  the 
public  mind.  The  Parisian  'Act^'  of  what 
Erasmus  calls  Luther's  tragedy,  did  not  end 
when  the  Sorbonne  intended  it  should.  In  a 
few  months  after  the  publication  of  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Theologians,  there  arrived  in 
Paris  '  A  Defence  of  Martin  Luther  against 
the  furibund  Decree  of  the  Parisian  Theolo^ 
asters,'  from  the  pen  of  young  Philip  Me- 
lancthon  of  Wittenoerg.  Melancthon's  name 
was  already  known  throughout  Eurdpe  as 
one  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  age.  Men 
were  eager  to  hear  his  young  but  already 
potent  voice.  His  attack  upon  the  Sorbonne, 
as  pungent  as  it  was  pohshed,  and  as  con- 
temptuous as  it  was  elegant,  made  an  im- 
mense sensation.  When  one  of  the  youngest 
authors  of  the  day,  and  a  professor  in  one  of 
the  youngest  schools  of  Europe,  came  for- 
ward to  utter  his  bcotu  for  the  learned 
fathers  of  the  Sorbonne  itself,  men  were  either 
astounded  at  his  presumption,  or  in  trans- 
ports of  admiration  .at  his  spirit  and  gallan- 
try." (p.  39.) 

It  was  in  thf  midst  of  these  exciting  scenes 
that  Hamilton  was  pursuing  his  studies  at 
Paris  and  Louvaine ;  and'  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  side  he  took  in  the  cpntrorersj 
then  raging.  If  the  number  of  learned  men 
was  greater  on  the  side  of  the  Papacy  than 
on  that  of  the  Reformation,  the  conscientioiM 
zeal  and  ardor,  the  spirit  of  power,  moral  and 
intellectual,  and  above  all,  the  firm,  unshaken 
confidence  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause  and 
in  the  Divine  presence  and.  blessing  while 
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1  ID  it,  were  all  on  the  side  of  Ihose 
who  maintained  the  new  doctrine,  and  who 
counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto  them,  so 
that  they  might  "  finish  their  course  wilh  joy, 
■nd  the  ministry  irhich  they  had  received  of 
the  Lord  Jeius,  to  teatiff  the  Gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God," 

In  the  year  1S23,  Hamilton  again  appears 
■t  St.  Andrew's.  This  vas  about  three  years 
after  he  had  graduated  at  Parip.  It  may 
therelbre  be  inferred,  that  this  interval  was 
chieBy  passed  betveeD  the  two  Universities 
of  Paris  and  Louvaine.  He  was  only  sixteen 
when  he  took  his  Master's  degree,  and  was 
twenty  when  he  returned.to  Scotland,  "deeply 
imbued  with  the  lov^  of  tliose  liberal  studies, 
of  which  Paris  and  Louvaine  were  the  chief 
centres."  To  Louvaine  he  may  have  been 
attracted  by  a  desire  to  see  and  become  ae- 
quaint«d  with  Erasmus,  who  resided  there 
in  the  year  1521.  Our  Author  hoped  to  have 
gained  some  information  on  the  subject  of 
his  volume  from  Louvaine,  but  be  was  in- 
formed "on  good  Belgian  authority,"  that 
"  the  good  Jesuits  were  chary  of  the  doour 
menta"  which  he  would  have  liked  to  con- 
ault. 

In  June  of  the  year  IS23,  above  referred  to, 
Hamilton  was  incorporated  in  the  University 
of  St.  Andrew's,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  admitted,  ad  tundem,  m  the  Faculty  of 
Arts.  Whether  he  took  this  step  for  the 
purpose  of  addbg  .to  his  own  literary  stores, 
and  of  moving  in  a  wider  circle  of  learned 
society  than  be  could  do  in  any  other  dty  of 
Scotland,  or  whether  his  special  object  was 
to  propagate  the  principles  of  Beform  which 
he  had  himself  embraced,  it  is  not  possible 
from  any  extant  sources  of  infonnaUon,  to 
determine;  be  might  have  a  view  to  both 
these  objects.  Though  at  this  period  the 
greatest  darkneti  prevailed  in  the  most  cele- 
brated University  of  Scotland,  both  in  litera- 
ture and  theology,  yet  some  students  were 
found  who  could  ij-mpathiie  with  the  views 
which   Iind   taken   possession  of  Hamilton's 

"  In  Uie  same  year  that  he  was  incorporated 
in  the  University,  Gavin  Looie  became  Prin- 
cipal of  the  New  College  of  St.  Leonard's — a 
man  of  open  mind  and  progressive  thought, 
who  showed  in  aner-life  that  he  was  capable 
both  of  receiving;  and  suffering  for  the  truth 
of  Ood."  .  .  .  .  "  Among  tbc  younger  canons 
there  were  severni  names — John  Wynram, 
John  DtiocRnsoQ,  and  Alexander  Alane  (Ale- 
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sius) — which  afterwards  became    connected 
with  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.     The  de- 
scription which  Boyce  has  left  ua  of  the  in- 
tellectual  and  religious  oharacler  of  the  PA- 
orv  at  this  period,  u  extremely  nteasing.    He 
tells  us  that  its  members  were  aevoted  to  the 
interests  of  religion  and  learning-,  and  spent 
their  time  usefully  and  honorably  in   studj, 
and  in   the  discharge  of  the  offices  of  edtMie- 
tion  and  devotion."    (p.  56.) 
Boyce  was  a  correspondent  with  Eratmui^ 
10  in  one  of  tiis  letters  eipreBBes  the  pleM- 
e  it  gave  him  to  hear  that  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  was  every  day  becoming  more  pol- 
ished and  refined  by  the  study  of  the  libeial 
te. 

"  The  Church  was  both  the  chief  promoter 
id  the  chief  opponent  of  liberal  studies  in 
that  a^.  Several  of  the  highest  Clergy 
patronized,  and  were  themselves  proficients 
m  such  punuits ;  while,  in  general,  the  monka 
and  friars,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  inferior 
Clergy,  with  a  truer  instinct  of  danger  to  ttie 
'  iteresta  of  Rome,  dreaded  and  hated  the 
ew  learning  and  all  its  abettors." 
That  Hamilton,  at  this  time,  was  neither 
out  of  favor  with  his  eccleuastical  superiors^ 
nor  had  any  intention  of  fbrsaking  the  eom- 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  appevrs,  in- 
cidentally, from  the  fact,  that  he  composed  a 
mass,  arranged  in  parts  for  nine  voices,  in 
honor  of  the  angels,  intended  for  that  office 
in  the  Missal,  which  begins  with  "Bcnedicaot 
Dominum,  omnes  angeU  ejus,"  This  piece 
he  procured  to  be  sung  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St  Andrew's,  and  he  acted  himself  as  pre- 
centor of  the  choir.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
iiis  mind  was  in  a  state  of  transition, — as  were 
the  minds  of  the  early  Refbrmers  generally, 
— before  he  w&s  in  any  degree  aware  of  the 
step  which  must  ultimately  be  taken,  if 
he  carried  out  his  views  to  their  legitimate . 
result.  Though  an  Abbot,  he  never  assumed 
the  monkish  habit.  He  probably  hoped  to 
see  some  necessary  reforms  effectedttefore  he 
would  place  himself  ostensibly  at  the  head  of 
a  monastic  institution.  That  the  cause  of  his 
declining  to  undertake  the  duties  of  his  ap- 
pointed ofiice,  was  not  indolence,  or  indifl^ 
cnce  to  religion,  is  clear  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  brief  life.  He  also  assumed 
the  office  of  the  p^esthood  at  the  unutnally 
early  age  of  twenty-three,  that,  as  Frilh  de- 
clares, "  he  might  be  admittd  to  preach  the 
word  of  God." 
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the  Roman  Church,  his  mind  was  sufficiently 
enlightened  by  Divine  Truth,  to^'foe  sensible 
that  the  proper  food  of  souls  was  the  pure 
word  of  Goa,  as  distinguished  from  '  the 
doctrines  and  commandments  of  men;'  and 
that  he  was  already  suffidently  under  the 
power  of  the  erangehcal  spirit  to  be  supremely 
desirous  of  the  privilege  of  proolaimmg  and 
dispensing  that  word  in  the  office  of  the 
Fnesthood.  But  the  statement  implies  quite 
at  clearly,  on  the  other  hand,  tnat  when 
Hamilton  took  orders,  he  could  have  had  no 
idea  of  hreakinp  with  the  Church  of  llome, 
and  no  conception  that  the  tows  of  canonical 
obedience,  wnich  ordination  included,  were 
inconsistent  with  any  convictions  of  scriptural 
truth  which  he  had  as  yet  attained  to.  His 
high  and  pure  mind  would  have  shrunk  firom 
ecclesiastical  vows  which  he  could  not  honor- 
ably undertake.  At  the  moment  when  '  he 
tooK  priesChood,'  with  a  view  *  to  testify  the 
truUi,'  he  could  not  as  yet  have  learned 
enough  of  that  truth,  to  be  aware  that 
loyalty  to  '  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  Blessed 
God '  is  entirely  irreconcileable  with  allegi- 
ance to  the  See  of  Home."    (p.  63.) 

The  first  public  intimation  of  serious  alarm 
on  the  part  of  the  hierarchy  respecting  the 
progress  of  the  principles  of  the  Keforma- 
tion  appeared  in  July,  1525,  when  Hamilton 
vras  quietly  pursuing  his  studies  a(  St.  An- 
drew's. It  occurs  in  a  significant  act  of  Par- 
liament, which,  in  declaiming-  against  **  the 
damnable  opinions  of  heresy  spread  in  divers 
countries  by  the  heretic  Luther  and  his 
disciples,"  asserts  that  Scotland  had  '<  firmly 
persisted  in  the  holy  faith,  since  the  same 
was  first  received  by  them,  and  never  as  yet 
admitted  any  opinions  contrary  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  but  had  ever  been  clean  of  all 
such  filth  and  vice."  The  Act  is  avowedly 
directed  against  atrangers;  but  we  may 
assume  that  it  never  would  have  passed,  had 
the  latter  portion  of  the  above  statement 
been  true.  Strangers  had  not  only  been 
there,  but  had  brought  with  them,  or  left 
behind  them,  the  seeds  of  a  harvest  wlxich  all 
the  power  of  Home  could  not  destroy.  It 
was,  indeed,  not  more  than  a  few  weeks  after 
the  passing  of  the  above  Act,  tliat  an  order 
in  council  was  issued  in  the  kingls  name,  who 
was  now  entirely  under  the  control  of  ecclesi- 
astics, which  declares  that  others  as  well  as 
foreigners  "  have  books  of  that  heretic 
Luther,  and  favor  his  errors  and  false  opin- 
ions, in  contravention  to  our  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment lately  made;"  and  it  peremptorily 
enjoins  that  their  goods  ihoold  be  confiscated 
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and  brought  into  the  royal  treasury.  So 
that  it  follows,  that  either  the  Act  itself  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  Lutheran  infection 
complained  of,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  that 
it  had  previously  begun  to  prevail,  and  the 
Act  had  proved  insufficient  to  retard  its  prog- 
ress. 

'^  In  a  short  time,  indeed,  the  number  of 
native  Lutherans  became  so  conspicuous  and 
aliurmin^,  that  in  1527  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  mtroduced  into  the  Act  the  following 
additional  clause : — ^'And  that  all  others  the 
kind's  Ueges,  assisters  to  such  opinions,  be 
punished  in  a  similar  way,  and  the  effect  of 
the  said  Act  to  strike  upon  them.' "    (p.  69.) 

The  time  was  suited  to  call  forth  the  ut- 
most zeal  and  energy  'of  all  whose  hearts 
were  imbued  with  the  genuine  principles  of 
the  Reformation.  We  shall  not  refer  to  the 
detail  of  corruptions  in  doctrine  dnd  practice, 
which  showed  a  more  unblushing  firont  in 
Scotland  than  in  any  of  the  most  enslaved 
and  polluted  nations  of  Europe.  It  may 
suffice  to  refer,  m  proof  of  the  gross  igno- 
rance of  the  Clergy,  to  the  case  of  Crichton, 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  who  ^*  thanked  God  that 
he  knew  neither  the  Old  Testament  nor  the 
New ; "  and  boasted  that  his  knowledge  was 
confined  "  to  his  Breviary  and  his  PontificaL*^ 

Poets  had  already  begun  severely  to  laih 
the  vices  of  the  Clerical  orders.  Luther's 
books  were  introduced  into  many  ftimilies ; 
copies  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament  wers 
brought  by  vessels  belonging  to  Leith  and 
other  ports  of  Scotland,  firom  the  marts  of 
Flanders  and  the  Netherlands,  carefiilly  con- 
cealed in  bales  of  unsuspected  goods;  and 
thus  the  Gospel,  as  a  centraband  artielei  was 
smuggled  into  Scotland,  by  parties  who 
probably  had  no  higher  aim  than  that  of 
pursuing  a  gainful  traffic 

Such  were  the  preparations  of  the  Grsat 
Head  of  the  Church  for  its  spiritual  renova- 
tion ;  but  hitherto  no  living  voice  had  dared 
to  proclaim  the  truth  from  the  pulpits  of  the 
land.  This  want  was  now  to  be  supplied ; 
and  the  first  preacher  and  sufferer  in  the 
cause  was  Patrick  Hamilton.  He  had  gradu- 
ally passed  over  from  the  views  of  Erasmus 
— who  wished  only  to  cleanse  the  outside  of 
the  cup  and  the'  platter,  or  at  the  most  to 
effect  a  merely  moral  reformation— to  the 
views  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  who  felt 
that  the  tree  must  be  made  good,  before  any 
good  fruit  could  spring  from  it. 
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"  The  choice  to  which  Hamilton  was  now 
conclusively  brought,  was  to  accept  the  theo- 
logical and  spiritual  reform  of  Luther,  in 
preference  to  the  moral  and  disciplinary  re- 
form of  his  former  master,  Erasmus.  There 
were  no  principles  of  Luther's  teaching  which 
Hamilton  grasped  more  firmly,  and  set  in  a 
clearer  light,  than  those  on  which  the  distinc- 
tion between  Luther  and  Erasmus  mainly 
turned.**  .... 

"  It  was  probably  in  the  year  1526,  that 
Hamilton  first  began  to  declare  openly  his 
new  convictions ;  and  it  was  not  *long  before 
the  report  of  his  heretical  opinions  was  car- 
ried to  the  ears  of  the  Archbishop  (Beaton), 
who  early  in  1527  *  made  faithful  inquisition 
during  Lent '  into  the  grounds  of  the  rumor, 
and  found  that  he  was  already  *  infamed  with 
heresy,  disputing,  holding  and  maintaining 
dlrers  heresies  of  Martin  Luther  and  his 
followers,  repugnant  to  the  faith ; '  where- 
upon he  proceeded  to  *  decern  him  *  to  be  for- 
mally summoned  and  accused.  Such  was 
Beaton's  own  language  in  the  following  year, 
when  he  pronounced  him  to  be  clearlv  con- 
rioted  of  neresy,  and  worthy  of  deatb.^'  (p. 
83.) 

What  shall  the  young  and  faithful  monitor 
now  do  ?  Shall  he,  at  once,  make  his  life  a 
aacrifice  in  the  Saviour's  cause  P  Is  he  pre- 
pared for  this  ?  Or  has  he  misgivings  lest  in 
the  hour  of  trial  his  faith  should  fail  ?  The 
opportunity  of  escape  was  afforded  him ;  and 
he  wisely  availed  himself  of  it.  He  fled 
from  the  gathering  storm ;  but  it  was  not 
with  the  desire  to  make  any  compromise  of 
his  princif^es ;  for  he  resorted  to  the  very 
quarter  where  they  would  be  strengthened 
and  established.  In  the  spring  of  1527,  he 
went  to  Germany,  accompanied  by  three  of 
his  countrymen.  In  Wittemberg  he  sought 
the  society  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Fran- 
cis Lambert,  and  was  admitted  to  the  friend- 
ship of  these  eminent  Kefbrmers.  From 
Wittemberg  he  passed  to  Marburg,  wliere 
Philip  the  Landgrave-  of  Hesse  was  just 
founding  a  new  Evangelical  University,  in 
which  Lambert  was  appointed  to  preside  over 
the  theological  faculty.  In  the  society  of 
these  men,  and  especially  of  Lambert,  he  de- 
rived strong  confirmation  to  his  faith,  as  well 
as  increasing  clearness  in  his  views  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine. 

«*  Of  all  the  Marburg  Professors  Hanilton 
drew  with  most  sympathy  and  attachment  to 
Francis  Lambert.  This  distinguished  divine 
was  a  Frenchman,  and  had  for  some  time 
lived  in  a  monastery  at  Avignon ;  but  he 
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early  embraced  the  Reformation,  and  beioff 
obliged  to  fly  from  his  country,  had  studiea 
for  some  time  in  the  schools  of  Wittemberg. 
He  was  afterwards  a  preacher  in  Strosburg, 
from  whence  he  was  called,  in  1526,  by  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  take  the  lead  in  mtro- 
ducing  the  Reformation  into  his  hereditary 

States A  recent  biographer  of 

Lambert  remarks  that, '  as  a  teacher  of  the- 
ology, he  occupied  himself  much  more  wiA 
the  kernel  of  Christianity  than  w^ith  its  shell, 
He  did  not  depreciate  the  importance  of  the- 
ological learning;  there  was  only  one  thing 
w^hich  he  consiocred  as  more  important  in 
the  teaching  of  divinity,  and  that  was,  that  a 
clear  insight  should  be  given  into  the  chief 
things  of  Christianity — ^its  spirit  and  life.' 
.  .  .  Hamilton  felt  the  attraction  of  a  teacher 
at  once  so  clear  in  his  perceptions,  so  fervent 
in  his  spirit,  and  so  decided  in  his  tone.  He 
not  only  attended  his  pnelections  for  several 
months,  but  sought  also  the  advantage  of  his 
private  conversation.  The  feeling  of  attach- 
ment  became  speedily  mutual  Lambert 
conceived  for  his  young  disciple  the  warmest 
esteem  and  affection.  *His  learning,*  he 
tells  us, '  was  of  no  common  kind  for  his 
years,  and  his  judgment  in  divine  truth  was 
eminently  clear  and  solid.  His  object  in 
visiting  the  University  was  to  confirm  him- 
self more  abundantly  in  the  truth  ;  and  I  can 
truly  say,  that  I  have  seldom  met  with  any 
one  who  conversed  on  the  word  of  God  with 
greater  spirituality  and  earnestness  of  feel- 
ing. He  was  often  in  conversation  with  me 
upon  these  subjects.'"    (p.  93.) 

It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Lambert  that 
Hamilton  published  a  series  of  thcvscs,  which 
he  had  publicly  defended  in  the  University 
of  Marburg.  They  were  written  in  LatiUf 
and  afterwards  translated  into  English  by 
John  Frith,  and  may  be  found  at  length  in 
Foxe*s  "Book  of  Martyrs."  "This  little 
Treatise,*'  says  the  Translator,  "  teacheth  ex- 
actly of  cef tain  common-places,  which  known, 
ye  have  the  pith  of  all  divinity.** 

This  short  summary  of  Christian  doctrine 
s^yplies  ample  evidence  of  its  Author's 
power  as  a  reajsoner,  and  accuracy  as  a  theo- 
logian. It  is  also  a  document  of  considera- 
ble importance,  as  being  the  earliest  doctrinal 
production  of  the  Scottish  Reformation. 
And  as  there  are  no  remains  of  any  of  Ham- 
ilton's public  discourses,  it  affords  the  only 
evidence  now  ^attainable  of  the  character  of 
his  preaching. 

His  mind  was  now  so  completely  imbued 
with  evangelical  truth,  that,  after  a  residence 
«f  six  months  among  the  Reformers  of  Oer- 
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many-,  he  felt  an  IrrepreBsible  desire  to  revisit 
his  native  land,  bearing  with  him  the  inesti- 
mable treasure  of  the  Gospel.  His  faith 
had  been  confirmed  by  his  intercourse  with 
the  holiest  and  best  men  of  the  age ;  he  had 
seen  th*e  blessed  effects  produced  on  the 
hearts  of  numbers  who  had  flocked  to  the 
preaching  of  Luther,  of  Lambert,  and  of 
Bugenhagen ;  he  had  been  animated  by  the 
example  and  conversation  of  Tyndale  and 
John  Frith,  who,  like  himself,  **  made  a  good 
confession  before  many  witnesses,**  and  re- 
oeived  at  length  the  crown  of  martyrdom ; 
and  he  could  no  longer  fbrbear  to  carry  the 
lamp  of  truth  into  his  native  land.  The  two 
friends  who  had  accompanied  him  in  his 
flight  were  fully  alive  to  the  danger  of  his 
return,  and  used  the  most  turgent  persuasions 
to  prevent  it.  But  he  was  deaf  to  their  en- 
treaties ;  and,  leaving  them  behind,  he  de- 
parted, accompanied  only  by  his  servant, 
from  scenes  of  surpassing  attractions  to  his 
cultivated  mind,  to  a  land  where  all  was  dark- 
ness, ignorance,  and  sin,  and  where  his  past 
experience  taught  him  to  expect  nothing  but 
suffering  and  death.  Yet  so  powerfully  did 
the  love  of  Christ  constrain  him,  that "  none 
of  these  things  moved  him,**  and  he  hastened 
with  inward  joy  to  fulfil  his  formidable  mis- 
sion. 

In  the  autumn  of  1527  he  returned  to  the 
family  mansion  at  Kincavel,  and  was  cor- 
dially welcomed  by  his  elder  brother.  Sir 
James  and  his  wife.  His  mother  still  sur- 
vived ;  and  **  he  had  a  sister  named  Katha- 
rine, a  lady  of  spirit  and  talent.**  The  fam- 
ily*, at  Kincavel  formed  his  first  audience. 
**  His  labors  among  his  relations  were  blessed 
with  signal  success.  Both  his  brother  and 
sister  welcomed  the  truth,  and  were  honored 
several  years  later  to'  suffer  much  for  its 
sake.** 

From  the  testimony  both  of  Elnox  and 
Spottiswoode,  it  appears  that«  he  preached 
the  Gospel  in  all  the  country  round.  "  Many 
gave  car,  and  a  great  following  he  had,  both 
for  his  learning  and  courteous  behavior  to  all 
sorts  of  people." 

The  preaching  of  the  pure  Gospel,  which 
among  ourselves  would  excite  little  or  no  as- 
tonishment, because  the  topic  has,  through 
Divine  mercy,  become  familiar  to  our  ears, 
urst  with  all  the  force  of  novelty  upon  audi- 
ences steeped  in  superstition,  and  totally  ig^ 
Borant  of  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles 
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of  God.  But  there  was  in  the  preacher's 
manner  and  earnestness  of  spirit  what  we 
ourselves  also  need,  to  give  effect  to  our  pub- 
lic ministrations.  Ministers  could  not  then 
preach  the  truth  at  all,  but  in  peril  of  their 
lives ;  and  their  words  were  like  the  fire,  and 
the  hammer  that  breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces. 
And  many  cold  hearts  were  set  on  fire,  and 
many  rocky  hearts  broken  in  pieces,  by  the 
forcible  appeals  to  the  conscience  made  by 
such  preachers  as  Patrick  Hamilton.-  Take 
the  following  example  from  his  "  Places :  ** — 

"  Whosoever  believeth  or  thinketh  to  be 
saved  by  his  works  denieth  that  Christ  is  his 
Saviour,  that  Christ  died  for  him,  and  that 
all  things  pertain  to  Christ.  For  how  is  He 
thy  Saviour,  if  thou  mightest  save  thyself  by 
thy  works ;  or  whereto  should  He  die  for 
thee,  if  anv  works  mi^t  have  saved  thee  P 
What  is  this,  to  say  Christ  died  for  thee  P 
Verily,  that  thou  snouldst  have  died  eter- 
nally ;  and  Christ,  to  deliver  thee  from  death, 
died  for  thee,  and  changed  thy  eternal  des^ 
into  His  own  death;  for  thou  madest  ibm 
fault,  and  He  suffered  the  punishment ;  and 
'that  for  the  love  He  had  to  thee  before  thoo 
wast  bom,  when  thou  haAst  done  neither 
good  nor  evil.  Now,  seeing  He  hath  paid 
thy  debt,  thou  needest  not,  neither  canst 
thou  pay  it,  but  shouldst  be  damned  if  His 
blood  were  not  But  since  He  was  Tmn- 
ished  for  thee,  thou  shalt  not  be  ponisned. 
Finally,  He  hath  delivered  thee  from  thy 
condemnation  and  from  all  evil,  and  desireth 
naught  of  thee,  but  that  thou  wilt  acknowl- 
edge what  He  hath  done  for  thee,  and  hevt 
it  m  mind,  and  that  thou  shouldsl  help  oth- 
ers, for  His  sake,  both  in  word  and  deed* 
even  as  He  hath  holpen  thee  for  nangfat,  and 
without  reward.  On,  how  ready  would  w% 
be  to  help  others  if  we  knew  his  goodbest 
and  gentleness  towards  us !  He  is  a  good 
and  gentle  Lord,  for  He  doth  all  for  nau^iL 
Let  us,  I  beseech  vou,  follow  His  footatepa^ 
whom  all  the  world  ought  to  praise  and  wor- 
ship.   Amen.** 

While  some  others,  less  blinded  than  tho 
rest  to  the  evils  of  the  times,  were  attempt- 
ing to  improve  the  tree  by  lopping  off  soma 
of  its  luxuriant  shoots  and  branches,  Hami^ 
ton  laid  the  axe  to  the  root,  and  aimed  at  a 
thorough  Reformation,  such  as  the  Omnipo- 
tence  of  Divine  grace  could  alone  produoe. 
Others  would  correct  open  and  notorious 
vices ;  he  insisted  upon  an  entire  change  of, 
heart,  as  the  only  real  cure  for  the  malady 
which  was  preying  upon  the  vitals  of  the 
Church  and  nation. 

A  few  months  after  his  letum  home.  Ham- 
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ilton  imitated  the  example  recently  set  by 
Luther,  of  marrj-ing  a  wife.  This  fact  had 
escaped  the  record  of  history,  though  un- 
doubtedly, it  was  well  known  at  the  time  it 
took  place.  It  is,  however,  related  by  Ale- 
bIus,  who  says,  that  **  shortly  before  his  death 
he  married  a  young  lady  of  noble  rank." 
The  industry  of  our  Author  has  brought 
this  fact  to  light,  and  has  thereby  relieved 
the  memory  of  the  martyr  from  a  stain 
which  the  Editor  of  Knox's  history  felt  him- 
self obliged  reluctantly  to  acknowledge  his 
inability  to  remove.  It  appears  that  in  the 
year  1543,  Isabel  Hamilton,  daughter  of 
Patrick  Hamilton,  was  one  of  the  ladies  in 
attendance  at  the  Court  of  the  Regent  Ar- 
ran ;  and  the  inference  was,  that  she  must  be 
8  natural  daughter  of  the  Reformer.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact, 
that  at  the  time  of  his  death  such  an  accusa- 
tion was  never  breathed  against  him;  and 
that  his  memory  was  not  afterwards  assailed 
with  this  reproach  by  parties  solicitous  to 
weaken  the  influence  of  his  teaching  and  his 
sufferings  upon  the  minds  of  the  public.  But 
the  silence  of  calumny  is  now  accounted  for ; 
it  had  no  real  ground  to  rest  upon,  and 
would  have  been  refuted  the  moment  it  had 
been  raised. 

Hamilton,  perhaps,  scarcely  expedted  long 
to  escape  the  fury  of  his  adversaries  ;  but  he 
had  counted  the  cost,  and  was  content  to 
await  the  issue,  in  the  yigorous  discharge  of 
his  ministerial  duty. 

**  Meanwhile  the  Reformer's  adversaries 
were  already  on  the  alert.  The  fkme  of  his 
pveaching  travelled  fast-;  and  it  had  not  far 
to  travel  to  reach  the  ear  of  Archbishop 
Beaton.  In  the  month  of  November,  1527, 
the  Primate  was  residing  in  the  monastery 
of  Dunfermlin,  and  the  movements  of  Ham- 
Hton  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Firth  would 
instantly  be  reported  to  him.  Beaton  was 
alarmea  to  hear  of  his  return  to  the  king- 
dom, and  of  the  boldness  with  which  he  had 
resumed  his  interrupted  preaching.  And  in- 
deed he  had  good  reason  to  feel  alarm.  The 
young  and  noble  Hamilton  was  the  most 
dangerous  preacher  of  heresy  that  could  have 
appeared  in  the  country ;  and  he  was  more 
dangerous  now  than  ever,  after  six  months' 
intercourse  with  the  German  heresiarchs 
themselves.  He  could  not  fail  to  produce 
an  impression  upon  the  people,  most  perilous 
to  the  Church.  A  Lutheran  missionary,  with 
royal  blood  in  his  veins,  and  all^e,  power  of 
the  Hamiltons  at  his  back,  was  a  more  for- 
midable heretic  in  Scotland  than  Luther  him* 
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«elf  would  have  been.  The  moment  was 
critical,  no  time  must  be  lost.  Still  the  Pri- 
mate  and  his  councillors  must  proceed  with 
caution.  The  preacher's  family  was  too  pow- 
erful to  be  attacked  in  his  person,  in  a  oold^ 
unwary,  and  defiant  manner.  .  .  .  They  were 
obliged  to  affect  great  moderation  of  tone 
and  procedure.  .  .  .  Beaton  sent  a  messaso 
desiring  to  have  a  conference  with  him  at  Sl 
Andrew's,  on  such  points  of  the  Church's  con- 
dition and  administration  as  might  appear  to 
stand  in  need  of  some  reformation."  (p.  126). 

This  bland  and  specious  course  of  proceed- 
ing did  not  deceive  the  youthful  evangelist. 
He  predicted  his  own  speedy  death,  and  yet 
he  resolved  to  brave  the  danger,  and  to  bear 
what  he  supposed  might  be  his  dying  testt* 
mony  to  the  truth  which  he  had  preached* 
He  declared  that  he  would  go  to  St.  An- 
drew's, "  that  he  might  confirm  the  pious  in 
the  true  doctrine  by  his  death."  His  friends 
in  vain  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  his 
purpose ;  but  all  that  he  would  concede  to 
their  affection  was,  that  a  party  of  his  friends 
should  accompany  him. 

On  his  arrival,  a  conference  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  the  Archbishop,  with  his  co- 
adjutors, which  was  continued  for  several 
days.  Great  professions  of  candor  and  con- 
ciliation were  made.  Hamilton's  views  were^ 
in  many  particulars,  avowedly  approved ;  the 
necessity  for  reform  was  admitted,  and  he 
was  allowed  to  deliver  his  sentiments  freely 
both  in  public  and  in  private.  This  both 
gave  them  time  to  carry  on  their  intrigues 
against  him  with  the  political  chiefs  of  the 
country,  and  to  accumulate  evidence  against 
him  from  his  own  unguarded  admissions.  J% 
might  also  serve  to  rouse  the  prejudices  of 
the  populace.  Aware  of  the  end  for  which 
this  liberty  was  allowed  him,  he  did  not,  for 
a  moment,  shrink  from  making  the  utmost 
use  (f^  it.    Alesius  says, — 

"He  taught  and  disputed  openly  in  the 
University  on  all  the  points  on  which  he  con- 
ceived a  reformation  to  be  necessary  in  the 
Church's  doctrines,  and  in  her  administration 
of  the  sacraments  and  other  rites. 

*' Among  his  visitors  were  many  monks, 
who  came  professing  their  desire  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  lus  conversation,  but  in  reality  with 
the  base  design  of  reporting  his  words  to  the 
Primate.  Hamilton  was  warded  of  their 
treachery,  but  he  neither  declined  their  visits, 
nor  put  aguard  on  his  language  on  that  aOf 
count.  He  was  convinced  that  his  time  was 
shortt  and  he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
make  the  most  of  it,  to  proclaim  the  truth  of 
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Ood  to  »U  comcn.     The  chiuf  of  thesu 

MtnblerH  and  informcre  was  Aloxander  Ce 

ball.  Prior  of  the  Domi 

SL  Andrew's, '  a  joiinn  : 

leuning,'  on  whuiu  Ileaton  Bii|>eiU'8  to  hai 
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ilrvw  Duucaa,  Laird  of  Aidrie,  aUo  Brmed 

bm  lenants  and  ,servaQt3  to  reecut  hint  from 

MonasWry  of  |  Hjc  hinds  of  his  enemies.     But  Beaton  waa 

prepared  to  repel  force  by   force,  and  waa 

precip- 

hia  tragic  purpoie. 

He  could  DO  longer  allow  Hamilton  toremuu 

at  liberty,  but  issued  an  order  for  his  iniinedir 

ale  apprehenaion. 

.„ "  After  nightfall,  the  captain  of  the  Caatlc 

doubt  timt  he  should   "^  S'-  Andrew's  drew  a  band  of  armed  men 
around    the    houae    where    Hamilton    wu 


leuninii:,'  on  whom  Beaton  Bii|>eiU'8  to  have    .        >,   i   <     .1  ..  _   .    . 

Sy  rdied  [or  the  Buccoa.  0/  Ihe  inquisition  ,  I'^P'^"'^'^'  ^V ']]"'"  """'P^:  ^ 
which  he  was  now  prl«ly  making  mto  the  |  "*te  accomphshmenl  of  hia 
Bafbnuers' doctiioes."    (p.  133.) 

Yet  all  the  visitors  of  Hamilton  were  not 
of  Ibis  despicable  clius.  Alane  (Alesiua) 
mi  at  this  lime  an  adherent  to  the  scholastic 
tiieology,  and  had 

be  able  tn  convince  Hamilton  of  his  errors, 
■nd  bring  him  bucli  to  the  Church.  He  had 
recently  attacked  the  heresy  of  Luther,  and 
bad  earned  laurels  among  hi»  countrymen  in 
the  contest.  Full  of  eipectatian  and  of  con- 
fidence, he  undertook  the  task  of  grappling 
with  the  accused.  The  issue  of  the  struggle 
waa  the  reverse  of  what  he  had  anticipated. 
The  assailant  confessed  himself  defeated. 
"He  returned  to  his  study  in  ihe  Priory, 
only  disconcerted  by  his  &ili 
ta  his  old  faith,  and  much  more  disposed 
go  over  to  the  side  of  his  courteous  opponent 
than  to  renev.-  the  dispute.  From  that  mo- 
ment a  feeling  of  warm  intereat  in  the  Re- 
former sprang  up  in  Alane'a  heart,  and  he 
««B  aoon  afterwards  a  deeply  affected  specta- 
tor of  his  trial  and  martyrdom."  The  period 
allowed  him  for  free  disputation  previously  to 
bia  seizure,  was  a  month,  "  more  or  lesa." 
"That  busy  month  of  unfettered  labor  was  a 
precious  sowing-lime,  and  waa  followed  by  an 
thundant  harrest." 

A  summons  for  his  apprehension  waa  at 
length  isnued  J  and  the  friends  of  Hamilton, 
l4are  that  danger  was  imminent,  urged  him 
to  aave  his  life  by  instant  flight  It  is  said. 
Indeed,  that  even  the  Archbishop  privately 
iriahcd  him  to  escape;  but  he  waa  inflexible. 
"He  had  come  thither,"  he  aaid,  "  to  confirm 
the  minds  of  the  godly  by  his  death  as  a 
inartjT  to  the  truth ;  and  to  turn  his  back 
lunr,  would  be  to  by  a  stumbling^blocL  in 
thni  path,  and  to  cause  some  of  them  to 
ftU." 

It  appears  that  his  brother,  Sir  James 
Hamilton,  finding  him  resolred  not  to  flee,  '  them  by  clear  testimonies  of  Scripture, 

■nd  perceiving  that  his  enemies  would  resort  !™'"'j"!^"'*8^  reasonings^  o^his  — 

'  cs,  had  gone  home 


upon  him,  calmly  inquired  of  the  officer  what 
was  his  errand, — and  on  recHving  hi*  reply, 
declared  his  readineu  at  once  to  aurr«nder 
himself  to  his  custody.  Only  he  begged  thtt 
his  friends  ataiiding  by  might  not  be  m»F 
Icsted  ;  and  addressing  them,  he  commanded 
them  to  offer  no  resistance  on  his  account- 
but  shaken  j  They  neither  altogether  obeyed,  nor  aho- 
gelher  disregarded  his  wishes.  Thej  did 
not  use  their  iwords  in  his  defence,  but  tbaj 
refused  to  deliver  him  .  up  till  the^  had 
enacted  an  assurance  from  the  eapUun  that 
he  should  be  restored  again  without  iqjniy 
into  their  bands."     (p.  145.) 

The  trial  commenced  on  the  laat  day  ot 
February,  in  the  Cathedral  The  Primate, 
with  his  train  of  Bishops,  Abbota,  and  Prima, 
was  there,  and  took  hia  seat  at  tba  tribunal 
of  heresy.  Hamilton,  conducted  from  the 
Castle  under  a  strong  guard,  was  plaaed  on 
a  pulpit,  where  he  could  be  seen  and  bsard 
by  alL  The  Doctor*  handed  up  thfir  Jnd^ 
ment  on  the  articles  alleged  agaiml'  U». 
Friar  Campbell  read  over  the  anklaa,  tbaig- 
ing  them  one  by  one  upon  the  prisoov. 
The  following  description  is  giren  by  Ahfr 
ander  Alane : — 

"  I  waa  myself  an  eye-witnesa  of  the  trag- 
edy, and  heard  him  answering  for  hi*  lift  to 
the  charges  of  heresy  which  were  laid  anintt 
him.  These  were  read  aloud  by  aDonuniem 
Friar ;  and  he  was  so  far  frem  disawoing  tha 
doctrines  which  were  alleged  againat  him  aa 
heresies,   that  he  defended  and   eatablished 

■       "  ■         I    ___., 

I  accuaer.    He 


w  «ir™.u«,  u«u   gone   oom=   .0   arm  ms      ,  ,       -       .u 'J'.P"J1v*'"/'?JTu '^IS.'' 

„^  -         r      .L  r  ....       the  Calumny  that  the  faith  of  which  he  apou 

wtamers  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  hmi  by      -^^^  ^^  ^„  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ,^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^ 


time  of  arms;  but  that  a  continued 
the  Firth  had  prevented 


and  hypocrites,  and  nol   that  reliance  of  the 
time,  heart  which  draw*  along  with  it  repentancN, 


Another  fiiend  of  the  Befimmr,  John  An- ;  hope,  and  charity.    He  wa*  cateful  to  «pUn 
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that  faith,  hope,  and  charity^ are  so  knit  to-  even  come.  Hamilton  immediately  rose 
gether,  that  he  who  has  any  one  of  them  has  from  his  seat,  and,  putting  his  hand  into  the 
all,  jnd  he  who  is  destitute  of  one  is  deetitute   Captain's,  walked  forth  with  a  quick  step  to 

the  place  of  execution.     He  carried  in  hh 

Campbell,  silenced  in  argument^  turned  to  right  hand  a  copy  of  the  Evangelists,  and  was 
the  tribunal  for  instructions.  He  was  com-  accompanied  by  his  servant  and  a  few  inti- 
manded  no  more  to  reason,  but  to  fling  the  mate  friends.  When  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
opprobrious  title  of  heretic  in  the  face  of  the  spot,  he  uncovered  his  head,  and,  Hfling  vp 
accused,  and  to  heap  fresh  charges  upon  him.   his  eyes  to  heaven,  addressed  himself  2a 

"  *  Heretic ! '  he  exclaimed,  turning  again  silent  prayer  to  Him  who  alone  could  give 
to  the  Reformer.  *Nay,  brother,'  replied  him  a  mart}T's  strength  and  victory.  On 
Hamilton,  mildly  interruptinff  him  *  you  do  reaching  the  stake,  he  handed  to  one  of  his 
not  think  me  heretic  m  your  heart ;  in  your  frjends  the  precious  volume  which  had  long 
conscience  you  know  that  I  am  no  heretic.'  u^^     i.«  •  j»   ^x.         j      *   i.- 

'Heretic!'  reiterated  Campbell,  stifling  the  ^'^"  ^}'  companion  and  the  rod  of  h« 
emotion  which  such  an  appeal  must  have  ^^^ength ;  and  taking  off  his  cap  and  gown 
called  up  in  his  heart ;  *  heretic  I  thou  saidst  ^"d  other  upper  garments,  he  gave  them  to 
it  was  lawful  to  all  men  to  read  the  Word  of  his  attendant,  with  the  words,  "  These  wiB 
God ;  and  especially  the  New  Testament.'  not  profit  in  the  fire ;  they  will  profit  thee. 
*I  wot  not  if  I  said  so,'  replied  Hamilton,  After  this  thou  canst  receive  of  me  no  com- 
•butl8aynow,itis  reason  and  lawfril  to  all  ^^^ity,  except  the  example  of  my  death, 
men  that  have  touIb  to  read  the  Word  of      i..  i   r  *i.     u       •       •  j     r/      n.  ,! 

God,  and  in  particukr,  the  latter  will  end  which  I  pray  thee  bear  m  mmd  For  afteit 
testament  of  Christ  Jesus,  whereby  they  may  **  ^®  ^'"^^  ^?  the  flesh,  and  fearful  before 
acknowledge  their  sins,  ahd  repent  of  the  ^an,  yet  is  it  the  entrance  to  eternal  life, 
same,  and  amend  their  lives  by  faith  and  re-  which  none  shall  possess  that  denies  Christ 
pentance,  and  come  to  the  mercy  of  God  by  Jesus  before  this  wicked  generation."  (p. 
Christ  Jesus.*    *  Now,  heretic !  I  see  that  thou   152 ) 

affirmest  the  words  of  %  accusation.'    'I       ^'ife  was  still  offered,  if  he  would  recant 

affirm  nothing  but  the  word  which  I  have  ,,  ,     »      ti^jj      i^i.- 

•poken  in  the  presence  of  thi*  auditory.'"  the  confession  he  had  made  ;bu   his  answer 

^^  J47  \  '  was,  **  As  to  my  confession,  I  will  not  deny 

Thew  charges  were  followed  by  others  !*  *■*"  ^^^  »''*  °^  y""  ^'^  *  '  :  ^  .".'""'*.*' 
OODcemlng  the  worship  of  images,  pra>-er«  to  ^  ^°"**°'  *^**  "^y  ^.^y  ^"™  '."  *■?  *'«  P" 
ih»  Sainu  and  to  the  Virgin,  masses  for  souls,  «>''few»°i  »'  my  Jxitb  m  Chnst,  than  that 

purgatory,  &c  j  to  aU  ofwhich  the  most  V  !""'  f^'"^'^  ''"™  "»  **  ^^  "*'^  •**"  *>' 
Mlm  and  pertinent  repUes  were  promptly  denymg  the  same.    But  as  the  sentence  pro- 

given.  After  which  the  Prior  turned  to  the  "T^^  "^'Tv  *""  *"*  .^"^  ^^  **  ^'*>^^ 
tribunal,  and  said,  "My  Lord  Archbishop,  and  Doctors,  I  bere,  m  the  presence  of  you 
you  hear  he  denies  the  institutions  of  holy  *";  'PP«*'  <;ontrary  to  the  said  sentence  ai^d 
Kirk,  and  the  authority  of  our  holy  bxh«t  Judgment  given  agamst  me,  and  take  me  Uf 
tbe  Pope.    I  need  not  to  accuse  him  any  «e  mercy  of  God. 

more."  The  sentence  of  death  was  then  ^^  *f .  ?°""*^  *?  *^«  "l"^!  ^*'',""  ^ 
pronounced,  and  Hamilton  was  conducted  *=''""•  *'»''''  PT  ^""^  '"?  ^"^^ ''  ">* 
Uck  to  prison.  With  indecent  haste  the  while  the  fire  an,djrood  were  bemg  prepare^ 
execution  of  the  sentence  was  ordered  to  ^^  P"y*^  '""^  his  murderers,  and  implored 
take  place  on  that  very  day.  The  martyr  Christ,  as  his  Mediator  with  the  Father,  to 
was  ready  for  the  stake,  which  had  already  ^^engthen  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  tho 
been  prepared  for  him.  "The  Spirit  -of  **'7  tnal  through  which  he  was  about  to 
power  and  of  love  had  Men  abundantly  P«»»-  He  also  prayed  to  the  Father  that  be 
upon  him,  and  the  most  perfect  composure,  "'8'''  not.be  tenipted  to  swerve  in  any  de- 
rerolution,  and  devotion  filled  his  soul.  When  8'®^.  '^"'  *"*  tluAm  Chnst;  and  that  he 
the  hour  of  noon  had  struck,  he  sent  for  the  '?«'"*  l^"^  ^  «"^  't'  ^*""'  ^ 

Captain,  and  inquired  whether  all  was  ready.  " '"  '''"^«  "»P*'  ^  ""^  this  oblation  and 
ThS  Captain  more  humane  thjm  his  maste^  S?';?utin"t.!:  a^^ttiSi^'^GS^ 
was  unable  to  teU  hira  plamly  the  fatal  truth  j  He  suffered  much  from  the  slow  barnnf 
he  could  only  hint  that  the  laet  hour  had  of  tlie  fire;  and  duiiDg  bis  bodily  agoiik% 
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was  still  importuned  to  turn,  to  pray  to  Our 
Lady,  to  say  "  Salve  Regina.**  But  he  re- 
plied with  a  Rmile,  "  You  are  late  with  your 
advice.  ...  If  I  had  chosen  to  recant,  I 
need  not  have  been  here.  But  I  pray  you 
oome  forward,  and  testify  the^  truth  of  your 
religion  by  putting  your  little  finger  into  this 
ftre,  in  which  I  am  burning  with  my  whole 
body." 

To  Campbell,  his  betrayer  and  accuser,  he 
■poke  in  stronger  terms.  This  friar  was 
ibremoRt  among  the  tormentors  of  his  las^ 
moments.  The  sufferer  repeatedly  besought 
him  to  cease  from  troubling  him,  but  without 
effect ;  and  at  length  he  exclaimed,  **  Wicked 
man !  thou  knowest  it  is  the  truth  of  God 
fbr  which  I  now  suffer.  So  much  thou  didst 
confess  unto  me  in  private,  and  thereupon  I 
appeal  thee  to  answer  before  the  judgment 
■eat  of  Christ," 

In  the  midst  of  the  flames,  forgetful  of 
himself,  he  remembered  his  widowed  mother, 
commending  her  to  the  care  and  sjrmpathy 
of  his  friends.  When  nearly  burned  through 
the  middle,  a  stander-by  desired  that,  if  he 
still  had  faith  in  the  doctrines  he  had  taught, 
to  give  a  last  sign  of  his  constancy.  He 
raised  three  fingers  of  his  half-consumed 
hand,  and  held  them  there  till  he  ceased  to 
breathe.  His  last  words  were,  "  How  long. 
Lord,  shall  darkness  overwhelm  this  king- 
dom ?  How  long  wilt  thou  suffer  this  tyr- 
ranny  of  men?  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 
•pirit!" 

The  execution  lasted  nearly  six  hours ;  but 
•the  martyr  never  gave  one  sign  of  impa- 
tience or  anger,  nor  ever  called  to  heaven 
for  vengeance  upon  his  persecutors." 

Thus  died  Patrick  Hamilton,  on  the  20th 
of  February,  1528,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year 
of  his  age.  The  work  of  a  long  and  glori- 
ous life*time  was  accomplished  by  a  youth 
in  the  short  space  of  a  few  months ;  and  the 
effect  was  felt  like  an  electric  shock  through- 
ont  Scotland.  The  seed  sown  on  that  mem- 
orable day  began  to  vegetate  and  spring  up, 
till  at  length  it  ripened  into  a  harvest  more 
abundant  than  the  martyr  himself,  in  his 
most  sanguine  moments,  could  venture  to 
anticipate.  There  were  those  around  his  fii- 
•  neral  pile,  who  became  not  only  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  doctrines  for  which  he 
died,  but  also  sealoos  and  able  witnesses  for 
God  when  his  lipa  were  aealed  in  death. 
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The  cruelty  of  his  murderers  shook  men's 
confidence  in  the  infallibility  of  a  Church 
which  could  resort  to  such  means  of  self-de- 
fence ;  and  the  meek  constancy  and  fervent 
piety  of  the  expiring  youth  suggested  the 
question,  "Did  that  religion  need  to  be  ex- 
tirpated by  fire,  which  could  produce  such 
virtues  as  adorned  the  character  of  Patrick 
Hamilton  ?  " 

We  cannot  follow  our  Author  through  the 
interesting  sketches  he  has  given  of  those 
who  followed  the  footsteps  and  entered  into 
the  labors  of  this  first  of  Scotland's  Protee- 
tant  martyrs.  The  movement  gradually 
gained  strength,  till  it  resulted  in  the  tab- 
version  of  the  Papacy,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Reformation  under  the  rough,  vehe- 
ment yet  honest  leadership  of  John  Knox. 
We  might  have  wished  for  a  Reformation 
more  nearly  approximating  to  the  type  of 
our  own  under  the  reigns  of  Edward  VL  and 
Elizabeth.  But  ;we  have  no  sympathy  with 
those  who  style  the  Scottish  Church  "  Sama- 
ria," or  look  askance  at  it,  because  of  its  de- 
ficiency in  some  elements  beneficially  incor- 
porated in  the  Church  of  England. 

We  thank  the  learned  Author  of  this 
book  for  the  light  which  he  has  been  able  to 
throw  upon  an  important,  but  ill-understood 
portion  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  times 
loudly  call  for  a  full  exposure  of  the  Papal 
system,  under  which  the  nation  and  the 
world  so  long  groaned;  and  under  which 
both  would  groan  again,  should  the  enemj 
be  suffered  stealthily  to  make  hk  way,  tiU 
he  can  again  place  Us  iron  hoof  <m  the  neok 
of  prostrate  kingdoms.  It  is  in  tain  to  boast 
of  the  enh'ghtenment  of  the  nineteenth  oeD- 
tury  as  a  barrier  against  tyranny,  or  to  lat- 
ter ourselves  that  the  Lion's  teeth  are  drawn, 
and  his  disposition  softened  down  to  that  of 
the  Lamb.  So  long  as  the  Church  of  Qome 
maintains  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  sal- 
vation out  of  the  true  Church — that  is,  her 
own, — persecution  even  to  the  deat(i  is  not 
OQly  an  obvious  duty,  but  the  highest  com- 
passion. Why  should  a  heretic  be  left  to 
aggravate  his  ^uilt,  and  plunge  deeper  into 
the  pit  of  perdition  P  Some  rapist  may  re- 
ply, "  That  is  not  my  creed ;  ^  our  answer  is, 
"  Then  you  are  no  true  Papist" 

The  Author  puts  forth  tnis  volume,  as  the 
first  of  a  series  of  Memoirs  of  the  precursors 
of  Knox.  We  heartily  wish  him  success,  and 
commend  his  well-compiled  memoir  to  the 
attenthm  of  our  readers. 
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From  Household  Words. 
inJMBER  FIVE,  HANBURY  TERRACE. 

I  WAS  a  stranger  among  some  eight  or  nine 
hwidred  pitiless  schoolfellows:  a  country 
bumpkin  amid  the  sharp  lads  of  that  focus 
of  sharp  school  practice,  Christ's  Hospital. 
Moreover,  the  natural  wateriness  of  eyes  that 
had  so  lately  bade  adieu  to  all  familiar  objects 
was  increased  by  a  cold  in  the  head,  and  my 
misery  was  not  alleviated  by  a  short  allow- 
ance of  halfpence  to  expend  in  the  one 
licensed  shop,  which  is  supposed  to  contain 
all  the  objects  of  a  Blue-coat  boy's  desire. 
Then  I  feh  ridiculous  in  petticoats,  and  the 
thick  regulation  shoes  which  form  part  of 
that  graceful  costume,  hurt  my  ankles ;  and 
my  heels  were  swollen  with  chilblains.  The 
himp  of  gingerbread,  which  I  stood  gnawing, 
was  plentifdily  bedewed  with  my  tears,  and 
sometimes  choked  me,  between  the  descent  of 
8  morsel,  and  the  ascent  of  a  sob. 

*«  Don't  waste  your  time  telling  me  of  your 
rules  and  regulations,"  said  a  quick,  flat,  irri- 
table voice  at  the  gate.    *'  I  want  mee  nephew, 

and "    Looking  up,  I  beheld  that  awful 

ftmctionary,  the  porter,  stretching  out  one 
arm,  with  solemn  indignation,  to  bar  the  way 
(but  vainly)  against  the  little  wiry  figure  that 
oooly  ducked  under  it  with  a  quick,  springy 
step,  her  black  silk  bag  hanging  by  steel 
ehains,  and  her  baggy  umbrella  firmly  clasped 
by  the  handle.  She  paused,  looked  round, 
and  defied  the  porter  with  a  withering  look 

and  the  end  of  her  sentence : "  And  Fll 

find  him!" 

Her  search  did  not  take  long ;  her  quick 
eye  soon  picked  me  out,  and  she  exclaimed : 
''I  declar.e  that  poor,  starved  little  fellow  with 

the  red  head,  is  the  image  of "  She  inter- 

mpted  herself  iigain,  pounced  upon  me,  asked 
my  name,*  and  patted  my  damp  red  h6ad 
with  a  diminutive  hand,  nearly  lost  in  a  large 
brown  glove,  the  finger  ends  of  which  dangled 
facantly  about  "  Yes — of  mee  poor  Ellen ! 
Sure  I'd  know  you  anywhere  to  be  her  son ! 
Did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  your  mother's  aunt 
Honoria,  from  Ireland?  Well,  I  am  aunt 
Honoria.  Ah !  I  niver  thought  Td  live  to 
see  a  grandnephew  of  mine  in  yellow  stock- 
ings and  a  petticoat.  Bless  ye,  mee  poor 
child !    What  are  ye  crying  for  ?  " 

The  tone  in  which  he  spoke  was  a  sort  of 
flat  singing.  Her  utterance  was  so  rapid  that 
hue  words  would  have  jostled  each  other  out 
of  all  order,  except  for  her  habit  of  stopping 


short  now  and  then,  to  give  them  time  to 
aiTange  themselves  in  their  proper  places. 
But  the  kindliness  of  her  **  Bless  you ! "  no 
description  could  convey.  It  was  a  gleam  of 
the  pure  gold  that  streaked  the  granite  tex- 
ture of  her  character. 

The  efiect  my  aunt  Honoria  made  upon  my 
juvenile  nerves,  was  rather  starling.  I  was 
not  an  heroic  youth;  so  I  sobbed  out  some- 
thing about  being  cold,  and  was  immediately 
swept  into  the  shop  by  my  rapid  relative 
who,  to  warm  me,  bought  me  a  peg-top  and 
four-pennyworth  of  marbles,  the  contempla- 
tion of  which  treasures  suspended  my  sobs^ 
and  brought  consolation  to  my  wretched  little 
heart. 

A  few  well-put  queries,  soon  revealed  to 
her  the  state  of  my  afiieurs,  and  she  whisked 
ofi"  to  startle  the  matron  of  Number  Nine 
ward  (to  which  I  belonged),  firom  her  after- 
noon nap.  I  slowly  followed — ^my  progress 
impeded  by  a  broken  chilblain — and  found 
the  restless  spirit  of  my  aunt  already  domi- 
neering over  the  slow  and  saturnine  presir 
dentess  of  the  ward.  The  moment  I  appeared* 
she  pounced  upon  me,  drew  off  my  yellow 
stocking  with  astonishing  gentleness,  andy 
regarding  it  with  infinite  disgust,  requested  a 
little  warm  water,  winding  up  with : 

''Be  quick,  will  you,  please ?  and  Fll  set 
him  to  rights  in  no  time." 

Then,  out  of  the  black  bag,  came  a  little 
box  of  ointment,  and  a  neat  roll  of  linen  rag, 
and  I  soon  felt  a  delightful  sense  of  relief  and 
comfort.  Finally,  the  stocking  was  drawn  on 
again. 

<<Have  you  pen  and  ink  here,  my  good 
woman  ?  " 

Slowly,  as  if  against  her  will,  the  matron 
produced  writing  materials ;  and,  again,  the 
black  bag  opened  to  receive  the  roll  and  the 
ointment,  and  to  give  forth  a  large  card ;  on 
whieh  my  aunt  Honoria  wrote  in  big  char- 
acters, with  broad  black  down-strokes,  "Per 
Paddington  Omnibus — to  be  left  at  sho»> 
maker's  shop,  comer  New  Road."  To  this 
she  attached  a  string : 

**  There,"  she  said,  lianding  it  to  me. 
'<  Hang  that  round  your  neck  on  Wednesday 
next:  it  will  be  a  red-letter  day — a  holiday, 
you  know.  Call  the  omnibus  from  the  gate 
here.  Make  the  conductor  look  at  your  cai^ 
and  then  you  will  be  sure  to  go  all  righL 
You  must  learn  to  take  care  of.youiiett 
mee  poor  diild,  and  tlia  sooner  the  betto 
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Now,  God  bless  you !    I  cannot  stop  another 
ttinutc." 

Again  the  finger-ends  wayed  over  my  head ; 
a  rapid  and  energetic  kiss  shut  up  one  of  my 
^es,  and  the  other  beheld  my  aunt  stepping 
away  daintily  through  the  damp  yard ;  past 
like  gnm  porter,  to  whom  she  seemed  to  jerk 
out  some  defiant  words  as  she  went  by.  Then 
fhe  vanished  through  the  gate  out  into  the 
iHiirl  and  rush  of  Newgate  Street. 

On  the  following  Wednesday,  the  omnibus 
My  deposited  me  at  the  shoemaker's.  I  had 
not  long  to  wait  before  being  conducted  to 
my  aunt's  lodging.  I  found  it  a  charming 
place  to  visit,  in  spite  of  {>erpetual  injunc- 
tions not  to  touch  what  did  not  belong  to  me 
without  leave.  There  were  such  drawers  full 
of  what  may  most  correctly  be  termed  odds 
and  ends !  Old  watches,  and  cases,  and  by- 
gone apparatus  for  every  description  of 
needle-work;  and  faded,  moonshiny,  old 
miniatures,  shadowing  forth  features  too  aris- 
tocratic to  seem  at  home  in  a  humble  third- 
floor  front,  in  Hanbury  Terrace,  New  Road. 
Oueer  scraps  of  china,  transparent  and 
cracked;  fragments  of  plate,  foriLs,  and 
ipoons,  cleaned  down  to  a  thin  and  weakly 
condition ;  duskily-bomid  albums  from  which 
the  gilding  was  worn  away,  filled  with  scratchy 
dietchcs  and  incomprehensible  conundrums. 
Then,  there  was  a  collection  of  books  in 
•ehool-room  binding,  scribbled  over  the  fly- 
leaves with  school-room  caricatures,  and  the 
oft^repeated  name  of  "Cornelius  M'Mur- 
tough,  his  book,*  in  graceful,  illegible  writ- 
ing. 

"Mee  poor  brother's  hand,mee  dear,"  aunt 
Honoria  would  say,  "  Ah !  such  a  man,  mee 
dear.  None  of  your  prosing,  pondermg,  cold- 
blooded calculators ;  but  full  of  love,  and  life, 
and  enjoyment.  How  could  he  be  expected 
to  be  always  thinking  of  the  money?  No 
wonder  his  grasping  creditors  got  the  b^er 
of  him."  O'Donnybrook,  of  the  Daily  Dis- 
seminator, told  me,  in  after-life,  that  the 
li*>Iurrough  was  the  most  jovial,  disrepu- 
table, and  generally  intoxicated  member  of 
tMr  stafll 

Annt  Honoria  would  talk  by  the  hour,  on 
thk  exalted  theme,  as  she  sat  at  a  mysterious 
and  complicated  work-frame  which  always 
rtood  in  the  window  next  the  fire-place.  It 
mm  fringed  all  round  with  little  bags  of 
9fmy  possible  hue  and  texture,  out  of  which, 
dHF  natelied  at  fatervak^  oontndicloiy  mor- 


sels of  floss-silk,  worsted,  Berlin  wool,  braid, 
hooks  and  eyes,  twist,  tape,  twine,  rags,  ends 
of  ribbon,  beads,  buttons,  bugles,  and  every 
material  that  the  wildest  emergency  of  needle- 
work could  demand. 

Questions  were  dangerous  at  number  Five, 
Hanbury  Terrace.  I  therefbre  still  remain 
ignorant  of  the  precise  destination  of  those 
acres  of  embroidery,  tapestry,  and  tambour, 
which  I  have  watched  from  time  to  time  in 
progress  in  that  frame.  But  mature  reason 
inclines  me  to  believe — as  I  never  saw  any  of 
the  fruits  of  her  labor,  either  worn  by  herself, 
or  displayed  on  her  sofas  or  chairs — ^that  my 
aunt's  performances  were  exchanged  for  a 
consideration  which  enabled  her  to  exercise 
a  sort  of  highway  and  hedge-hunting  hos- 
pitality towards  youthful  wi^  and  straysy 
cast  out  by  fortune  on  the  ocean  of  Lond<ni. 
She  was  an  admirable  story-teller;  and  often 
have  I  and  a  certain  little  co-visitor,  sat  Ks- 
tening  'entranced  to  her  records  of  the 
M*Murroughs,  the  remarkably  pugnadoos, 
rackety  race  of  which  we  were  scions.  Thdr 
principal  employment,  according  to  her  tm- 
ditions,  when  they  were  not  breaking  the 
heads  of  theur  foes,  the  O'Haggertys,.  was 
hunting  the  wild  deer;  and,  when  botb  these 
excitements  palled,  they  were  hnrHng  hars^ 
and  runnmg  foot-races,  or  shouting  lood 
choruses  to  war-songs  over  their  cnps.  No 
doubt,  therefbre,  perpetual  motion  was  Mist 
Honoria  M'Murrough^  special  patrimony} 
for  which,  in  these  degenerate  days,  the  em- 
broidery-frame and  a  succession  of  inoapablsi 
in  the  i^ape  of  what  Mrs.  Crump,  the  land- 
lady of  Number  Five,  called  ''gurls,"  offered 
the  only  legitimate  excitants. 

These  historic  evenings  did  not  pass  with- 
out a  cloud.  I  frequently  hazarded  a  die* 
belief  in  her  stories,  that  direw  dowh^the  viak 
of  her  wrath  on  the  unhappy  red  head  whkll 
had  originally  attracted  her  fiivorable  notioei 
My  observations  were  imbued  with  what  rile 
termed  a  six-and-eightpenny  spirit,  "Tory 
unlike  mee  poor  brother.  It  was  he,  Bvn, 
who  could  tell  all  the  old  stories,  and  abig  thi 
old  songs.  If  you  were  not  such  a  qnava 
little  fellow,  always  wanting  to  know  tiie  iM 
of  everything,  I  would  not  mind  showing  y% 
some  p6try  he  wrote  about  the  great  BCalaelir 
M'Murrough,"  a  cheerful  monarch,  I  leant, 
who  knocked  retainers  on  the  head,  as  rtadCf 
as  he  eanied  off  his  enemies'  beef.  AM 
thM  ifvud  eotte  i  totrenC  of  lenlttlMMML* 
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pointedly  addressed  to  Mary  Lyle,  the  other 
little  waif. 

In  spite,  however,  of  my  prosaic  disposition, 
my  handiness  in  joining,  turning,  and  car- 
pentering, proved  useful  in  the  third-floor 
firont  of  Number  Five,  Hanbury  Terrace; 
and,  being  of  use  to  ray  aunt,  found  favor  in 
her  eyes.  Moreover,  she  declared  that  though 
Johnny  was  a  quare  little  fellow,  and  had  not 
the  least  taste  for  the  p6try  of  life,  yet  he  was 
kind-hearted,  and  one  whose  word  she  would 
trust  her  life  to. 

Indeed,  in  spite  of  my  incredulous  ques- 
tionings, Aunt  Honoria  had  no  truer  admirer 
than  my  practical  self.  I  verily  believe  that 
those  evenings  in  her  *'  aportments,"  as  she 
loved  to  term  the  third-floor  in  Number  Five, 
saved  my  better  and  more  genial  spirit  from 
dying  out  in  the  atmosphere  of  cold-hearted 
routine  into  which  I,  a  lonely  little  orphan, 
was  plunged.  Moreover,  my  aunt  had  a  high 
and  chivalrous  notion  of  what  a  gentleman 
should  be,  and  was  anxious  that  every  wearer 
of  broadcloth,  in  whose  veins  a  drop  of  her 
blood  was  supposed  to  flow,  should  uphold  it 
Although  "  mee  late  brother  "  was  avowedly 
her  beau-ideal  of  an  Irish  Gentleman,  her 
own  maxims  were  calculated  to  form  a  very 
different  model. 

When  the  yellow-stocking  period  of  my  life 
had  merged  into  the  more  serious  epoch  of 
clerkship  in  a  solicitor's  office,  at  so  much,  or 
rather  so  little,  per  week,  Aunt  Honoria  con- 
tinued to  rule  my  destiny.  At  this  time, 
and  for  a  couple  of  years  previously,  she  had 
acquired^  an  inmate  in  Mary  Lyle,  my  co- 
listener  to  the  thrilling  traditions  of  the  an- 
cient M'Murroughs. 

My  aunt  was  never  communicative,  and 
mapt  up  all  attempts  at  cross-examination 
with  silenoing  abruptness.  But  I  found  out 
that  Mary  Lyle's  father  (an  ex-companion  of 
the  ever-deplored  and  gifted  Cornelius,  and 
*•  Many  and  many's  the  scrape  mee  poor  bro- 
ther has  been  led  into  by  that  scamp  "),  after 
many  years'  oscillation — scrambling  all-foiu*s 
along  the  path  of  life,  as  Aunt  Honoria  ex- 
pcetsed  it — had  at  length  succumbed  to  re- 
peated fits  of  dclirium-tremens.  His  helpless 
danghter,  whose  career  had  hitherto  been  that 
of  general  servant  to  her  father,  was  lefl  un- 
disputed possessor  of  an  ancient  violincello 
and  two  bpws ;  the  deceased  having  played  on 
that  instrument  at  any  theatre  which  would 
eBftge  bis  lernoet.    There  were  alio  ■ereral 


manuscript  scores  of  parts,  a  meersehanill 
pipe,  and  a  remarkably  long  file  of  pawn* 
broker's  duplicates.  In  less  than  an  hoOT 
after  the  musician's  decease,  my  Aunt  Honoria 
pounced  upon  the  orphan,  and  swept  hef 
into  Number  Five.  Some  well-to-do  relative* 
occasionally  doled  out  a  pittance  towards  htfr 
support.  I  well  remember  a  day  of  delight- 
ful and  absorbing  occupation  in  dustings 
scouring,  glueing,  and  generally  repairing  an 
ottoman-bed  which  my  aunt  had  drawn  forth 
from  the  depths  of  a  second-hand  fumittM 
warehouse  in  Tottenham  Court  Road  for  the 
use  of  her  prot^g^e,  and  had  been  a  wedt 
bargaining  about.  This  purchase  completed 
the  solemn  act  of  adoption.  How  my  Aunt 
Honoria  managed  to  dress  that  bewitthin^ 
little  figure  with  the  neat  simplicity  whieh 
was  never  surprised  out  of  order,  and  to 
secure  her  the  basis  of  a  sound  education, 
are  secrets  known  only  to  the  Rewarder  of 
such  secrets ;  and  accountable  for,  only  by 
the  rare  combination  of  activity,  perseverance, 
and  all-enduring  hope  which  were  fused  to- 
gether by  the  genial  warmth  of  my  aunt's 
self-denying  charity. 

The  evenings  when  Messrs.  Pluckett  and 
Maule's  office  closed  early,  soon  grew  to  be 
delightful  hours  to  me.  Our  day's  work 
over — ^for  Mary's  services  were  now  valued 
and  remunerated  at  the  school  at  which  she 
had  been  taught — we  listened  to  the  kettle 
humming  on  the  reddest  and  tiniest  fire 
imaginable.  While  my  aunt  set  out  the  tea- 
things — a  task  she  never  omitted — and  I  cut 
bread  and  butter,  what  eager  discussions 
arose  on  the  novels  we  admired  and  the 
heroes  we  adored!  Latdr  on  a  Monday 
evening,  the  "  gurl "  would  make  her  appear- 
ance with  a  newspaper  (marked  here  and 
there  with  concentric  rings  darkly  indicative 
of  porter,  and  held  carefully,  a  fold  of  her 
apron  intervening  between  it  and  her  fingers) 
to  deliver  the  same  to  my  aunt  with  **  Mr. 
Corrigan's,"  or  sometimes  "the  Parlour's,* 
complimehts,  and  hopes  Miss  M'Murrough 
is  quite  welL 

To  whkh  my  aunt  would  reply  suitably ; 
and,  perhaps,  invite  the  parlor  to  "  step  up," 
with  a  running  commentary  to  us :  "A  verf 
well-informed  man,  that  Corrigan;  none  Of 
your  narrow-minded  bigots.  I  alwap  think 
he  must  be  connected  with  the  press,  he  hat 
such  a  leading-article  way  of  talking."  Then 
my  aunt,  who  wia  a  keen  poUtiekn,  would 
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dmr  the  candle  closer,  hold  up  the  news- 
paper in  dangerous  proximity,  to  the  flame, 
«nd  plunge  into  the  contents ;  eyery  now  and 
tiien  murmuring  loud  comments,  8om§time8 
complimentar}',  but  more  frequently  the  re- 
fene,  on  men  and  things ;  occasionally  read- 
ing out  remarkably  uninteresting  passages, 
which  used  to  clash  drolly  enough  with  our 
young  sentimentalities  whispered  under  cover 
of  the  newspaper. 

I  well  remember  the  fatal  eyening  on 
which — grown  by  habit  secure  in  my  aunt's 
absorption  —  I  ventured  some  more  than 
otually  demonstrative  expression  of  feelings, 
which  not  even  the  unromantic  influence  of 
yellow  stockings  and  the  refrigerating  routine 
of  a^wjer'soffice  had  prevented  from  grow- 
ing up  in  my  heart  towards  my  pretty  play- 
fellow. Never  shall  I  forget  the  petrifying 
effect  of  my  aunt's  keen  black  eyes,  piercing 
through  me  over  the  top  of  the  paper.  A 
startling  silence  and  stillness  fell  down  at 
once  upon  us,  broken  only  by  the  loud  and 
awful  Hem !  with  which  my  aunt  cleared  her 
throat  for  action. 

What  terrific  address  might  have  followed, 
who  can  tell  ?  had  not  a  tap  at  the  door  at 
the  imminent  moment  announced  the  never 
more  welcome  Corrigan.  My  aunt  was  more 
than  commonly  upright  and  stately  on  that 
occasion,  and  alluded  frequently  to  **  mee 
late  brother^  "  intimacy  with  many  political 
characters.  On  Mr.  C.*s  remarking  that  the 
eloquent  mimber  for  Ballykillruddery  was, 
he  feared,  playing  a  double  game  with  his 
party — his  name  having  been  missed  from 
two  divisione,  and  he  known  to  have  got 
a  cousin  into  the  post-office,  and  his  nurse's 
stepdaughter's  nephew  into  the  police — Miss 
IfMurrough  observed :  "  What  was  to  be 
expected  from  th^  son  of  a  small  Ballykill- 
ruddery attorney  ?  It  was  mee  father  flrst 
made  a  man  of  him,"  she  continued.  '<  Mee 
fiither  was  always  for  encouraging  cleverness ; 
and  I  well  rcmimber  Peter  Flj-n — mee  father's 
butler,  Mr.  Corrigan — saying  he  thought  the 
sight  would  never  come  back  to  his  eyes  the 
first  time  he  saw  little  Micke  Brady  sitting 
down  to  dlimcr  with  The  Master.  Times  are 
a  good  deal  changed  siDce  that,  sir,  but  I  have 
often  heard  mee  late  brother  mention  that 
Micke  Brady  was  not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow,  and 
often  gave  him  orders  to  get  people  into 
places — I  don't  understand. rightly  where — 
but  I  know  he  did  not  quite  forget  what  he 
owed  our  ftmuly." 


"  Then,  faith,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  C,  who 
was  remarkable  for  the  ease  of  his  manners, 
'*  you  should  give  the  honorable  mimber  a 
reminder  now,  and  make  him  get  this  young 
gentleman  a  place  under  government ;  for  he 
is  all  and  all  with  the  Marquis  of  Clanjam- 
frey." 

'*  It  would  be  shorter  to  spake  to  the  mar- 
quis meeself,"  replied  my  Aunt  Honoria, 
with  dignity.  **  He  is  only  a  fourth  cousin 
once  removed  on  mee  mother's  side." 

At  this  piece  of  information  Mr.  Corrigan 
twisted  his  mouth  for  one  half'  second  into 
the  expression  of  a  whistle ;  and  thfen  opened 
it  to  observe,  that,  for  his  part,  though  he 
despised  the  adventitious  glare  of  rank,  he 
would  not  leave  such  a  cousin  in  ignorance 
of  the  lad's  existence,  and  of  his  willingness 
to  serve  his  country.  To  which  my  aunt 
rejoined  sharply,  that  it  was  easy  to  despise 
what  we  did  not  possess ;  and,  as  to  making 
Lord  Clanjamfrey  of  use,  there  had  been  a 
feud  between  the  families,  and  she  did  not 
know  ^  she  would  condescend  to  ask  a  favor 
of  him. 

I  confess  that  my  faith  in  Aunt  Honoria's 
influence  with  cabinet  ministers  and  members 
of  parliament  was  far  from  strong ;  and  jthe 
only  efiect  her  discourse  produced  on  my 
mind  was  to  raise  dim,  hopeless  desires,  that 
some  one  or  other  would,  some  day,  get  me  a 
government  clerkship  with  a  rising-salary 
paid  quarterly. 

After  having  been  transfixed  on  that  filial 
Monday  evening  by  my  aunt's  keen  optics, 
I  was  natmrally  more  prudent  in  ny  atten- 
tions to  Mary  Lyle ;  who  became  all  the  mor& 
pensive  and  sad,  in  spite  of  the  sharp,  short, 
burning  little  assurance  of  affection  I  always 
managed  to  snatch  on  the  stairs,  when  she 
hghted  me  down. 

At  last,  dear  old  Aunt  Honoria  could  hold 
out  no  longer;  and,  one  Sunday  evening, 
there  was  an  unprecedented  tremulousness 
and  hesitation  in  her  manner.  She  looked 
at  us,  too,  now  and  then,  in  a  tender,  earnest 
way,  that  seemed  to  be  bringing  tears  into 
her  eyes.  Presently,  with  unsteady  ToioOi 
she  laid  her  hand  upon  my  arm,  and  said, 
'*It  looks  a  foolish  business  enough,  mee 
poor  children,  but  I  can't  say  ye  no !  And 
perhaps  your  love  for  each  other,  and  hoping 
to  be  together,  will  help  you  on;  for,  it^ 
wearying  to  work  hard  without  any  hope 
beyond  getting  the  bare  food  and  zaiBMnli 
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But  now  think  ^vcll,  mee  dears,  and  consider 
whether  you  have  the  stuff  in  you  that  can 
w&it  patiently  and  faithfully  for  long  years, 
and  whether  you  love  each  other  too  much 
to  do  anything  rash — ay  !  a  long  engagement 
is  a  terrible  trial,  but  where's  the  use  of  mere 
talking?— it's  little  a  pair  like  you  will  mind 
advice  now,  so  ye  roust  run  the  chances. 
Our  fathei*s  and  mothers  did  before,  only 
God  guide  ye  through  them,  mee  darlin*," 
she  concluded,  kissing  Mary  heartily;  and, 
giving  her  eyes  a  furtive  rub,  rushed  into  a 
furious  attack  upon  the  gurl  for  not  having 
brought  up  the  kettle,  and  "  it  going  on  for 
siven  o'clock." 

From  this  period  I  became,  by  slow  de- 
grees, dimly  conscious  that  a  certain  mystery 
pervaded  my  aunt's  manner,  and  even  her 
movements.  More  than  once,  on  Mary's  ob- 
serving that  she  ought  to  take  another  cup 
of  tea,  because  she  had  come  in  so  very  late 
and  seemed  to  have  been  so  very  far  that 
day,  my  aunt  snapt  her  up  hastily,  declaring 
that  she  had  only  been  round  the  comer  to 
rebuke  the  butterman,  or  to  exhort  the  laun- 
dress. Twice  also  did  I,  in  the  course  of  my 
professional  duties,  run  against  her  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Treasury,  and  once 
found  myself  face  to  face  with  her  black 
reticule  and  baggy  umbrella  at  the  entrance 
to  the  House  of  Commons ;  but,  a  short  and 
confused  account  of  business  connected  with 
**  mee  late  brother,"  and  a  recommendation 
not  to  indulge  useless  curiosity,  silenced  m^. 

One  August  evening,  more  than  a  year 
after  the  above-mentioned  encounters,  I 
mounted  the  stairs  at  Number  Five,  Han- 
bury  Terrace,  with  a  heavy  heart  Messrs. 
Pluckett  and  Maule  had  that  morning  re- 
fused my  modest  request  for  an  increase  of 
•alary  after  five  years'  service,  and  had  insin- 
uated a  doubt  as  to  whether  they  would  re- 
quire my  services  much  longer. 

When  I  opened  the  door,  my  aunt,  bolt 
uprightj  was  reading  a  letter,  and  Mary,  her 
blight  hair  a  little  disordered,  was  clinging 
round  her  in  tears.  No  sooner  did  they  per- 
eeive  me  than  they  both  made  a  rush  to  em- 
brace me.  My  amazement  was  not  soon 
diminished  ;  for,  during  several  minutes,  I 
oonld  distinguish  nothing  comprehensible  in 
ikai  exclamations. 
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"It  was  a  true  word  of  Corrigan's,  that  I 
ouglit  to  make  use  of  mee  relations ;  an  old 
stock  like  ours  is  sure  to  have  some  influ- 
ence," exclaimed  my  aunt 

"And  you  will  be  free  from  five  every 
evening,  and  have  a  fortnight's  holiday  to  go 
anywhere  you  like  every  year,"  whispered 
Mary. 

"  Eighty  pounds  a-year  to  begin  on,  mee 
precious  boy,"  continued  my  aunt  rapturously, 
"  and  a  certain  rise — if  you  behave  well — 
(and  there  is  no  fear  of  ye),  may-be  to  the 
head  clerkship  and  four  hundred  a-year,  and 
all  through  y'r  poor  Aunt  Honoria." 

After  some  urgent  entreaties  and  skilful 
cross-examination,  I  extricated  the  true  state 
of  the  case.  The  letter  contained  an  appoint- 
ment for  me  in  her  Majesty's  Hank  and  Wax 
office,  with  all  the  advantages  incoherently 
set  forth  by  my  aunt  and  Mary.  For  this^ 
Miss  Honoria  M'Murrough  had  besieged  the 
eloquent  member  for  Ballykillruddery,  her 
cousin  the  marquis,  and  every  parliamentary 
acquaintance  of  "mee  poor  brother,"  with  a 
pertinacity  which  she  confessed  that  evening, 
over  a  raking  pot  of  tea,  had  but  Httle  food 
for  hope  at  the  outset.  "  But,  mee  dear, 
*  nothing  venture  nothing  have ; '  so  I  went 
on  and  on,  through  rain  and  storm,  and 
waiting-rooms  and  impudent  flunkies,  till^ 
what  with  old  letters  to  mee  poor  brother 
about  his  newspaper,  and  what  with  heia^ 
tired  of  the  sight  of  me,  and  little  Midai- 
Brady  acting  hke  a  rale  friend  at  last,  I  gpt. 
the  appointment,  and  your  fortune's  madeJ^ 

What  a  joyous  confused  tea-drinking^!'' 
What  castles  in  the  air !  What  overleapiiig 
all  intermediate  steps !  What  arranging^^of 
furniture  in  our  future  domicile,  and  settUnf^. 
how  my  aunt  should  keep  house  wbem  m  ■ 
went  on  our  summer  tours. 

In  another  year  I  was  able  to  take  my 
pretty  Mary  to  a  cosy  little  home  of  our 
own ;  where,  before  long,  my  aunt  found  her 
presence  so  really  useful  as  well  as  weloome, 
that  she  }ielded  to  our  entreaties  to  tear  her> 
self  away  from  Number  Five,  H  anbury  Ter- 
race, and  to  take  up  her  abode  for  the  i«st  of 
her  active  life  with  us. 

And  this  was — and  is — the  end  e£  Numbtr 
Five,  Hanbury  Terrace,  aforesaid. 
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TiMi  Tht  B'j-im  '.'..arkr.  but  few  acquaintance*  iieyond  the  circle  o' 
THOMAS  CRAffFOill).  „(_.  hi<   mannnere   wore   resfrrod   and   nit- 

1t  ii  no*  a  little  more  than  eigliteen  jean  courtlv :  bis  commiiisionii  were  few  and  small, 
ninre  »c  fir't  hcanl  the  name  of  Thomas  ^^d  there  were  doubtless  many  momenu 
Cranford.  Mr.  Sumner,  in  o  letter  dated  when  the  burden  of  expectation  rested  heau- 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  July  26,  i]y  upon  him,  and  his  ardent  Kjiirii,  oonbcious 
1830.  s[)oUe  of  him  in  lunguaRe  which  we  of  unocciijiied  power,  chafed  under  the  disci- 
Tenture  to  quote,  nnd  which  will  now  be  read  '  p][„c  of  inaction.  Bui  his  wa«  ane  of  those 
with  melancholy  intertht  on  account  of  its  vigorous  natures  that  are  never  paralyied  or 
prophetic  K]ptriL  "  In  roy  la*t  letter  dated  weakened  by  the  want  of  present  succeu  or 
from  Home  I  mentioned  that  there  was  an  immediate  retognition.  Come  what  might, 
American  sculptor  there,  who  needed  and  he  could  not  and' would  not  be  idle.  His 
deserved  more  patronage  than  he  has.  1  hands  must  find  something  to  doj  and  be 
wish  notr  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  would  do  it  with  all  hia  mtghL  Many  jrean 
hi*  case,  and  through  you  to  interest  for  him  ,  afterwards,  when  wc  were  standing  with  him 
•Dch  of  my  friends  as  you  may  choose  to  .  before  the  statue  of  UemoBihenea  in  the 
menlion  it  (o.  He  is  Mr.  Thomas  Crawford  Vatican,  he  remarked  in  a  quiet  way  that  he 
of  New  York ;  he  commenced  life  humbly ;  '  had  once  made  a  marble  copy  of  thii  woii, 
lesmcd  something  of  sculpture  in  the  study  I  for  the  sum  of  lour  hundred  dollars,  if  wb 
of  Frawe,  where,  among  other  things,  he  !  remember  right :  at  any  rate  it  waa  an  in- 
worked  upon  the  heads  of  Judge  Frescotc '  credibly  small  sum,  such  as  could  hardly 
and  Judge  Story ;  here  he  saved  some  little  have  secured  to  him,  during  the  prosecution 
money  and  gained  a  love  for  his  art ;  and  on   of  the  work,   the   wages  of  a   day   laborer. 

this  capital  (of  which  hia  devotion  to  "his  with  a  mnn  of  such  genius,  and  such  reao- 
profeiwion  was  the  larger  part)  he  came  lution,  success  was  simply  a  question  of  time. 
■broad  to  study  here  the  great  remains  of  |  When  Mr,  Sumner  returned  home  in 
indent    nculpture.     Here    he   studied   dili-    1S40,   he  procured   by   subscription  among 

ently,  and  formed  a  pure,  classical,  and  de- .  his  friends  the  means  of  sending  to  Crawford 
cided  taste,  loving  end  feeling  the  antique  I  an  order  for  a  marble  copy  of  the  statue  of 
and  Thorwaldsen.  The  latter,  I  have  occa- .Orpheus  for  the  Boston  Athennnm.  This 
sion  to  know,  has  shown  him  much  kbd  con-  «ork  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  Dest  year, 
Mderaiion,  which  of  itaelf  is  no  mean  praise  |  and  the  admiration  it  awakened  (iillj  juat»- 
•mongthethousandyoungartislsofKome,and^lied  Mr.  Sumner's  report  of  its  merits,  and 
from  the  greatest  sculptor  of  modem  times.  :  it  once  gave  the  sculptor  a  high  and  atne 
The  three  principal  I'^tiglish  sculjitors  here, '  place  in  art.  The  reception  of  tba  atatoe  in 
whose  nnmcB  are  well  known  in  their  own  |  Boston  was  an  era  in  bis  life,  atKh  u  so  fire- 
country,  though  they  may  not  have  reached  q^ently  occurs  in  the  career  of  the  artist; 
you,  Hjicok  of  Crawford  as  a  remarkable  artist,  .marking  the  moment  in  which  the  star  of 
And  I  will  add,  that  I  think  he  given  promise   his  genius  begins  to  rive  above  the  hoiiioil, 


of  doing  more  than  they  have  done.  I  hi 
seen  hin  bas-reliefs,  the  heads  he  has  done, 
and  some  of  hia  most  important  sttidies. 
They  all  show  the  right  direction  ;  they  are 
naiple,  chaste,  firm,  and  exjiressive."  Then 
foNows  n  description  and  high  praise  of  the 
Orpheus  which  he  was  then  engaged  in  mod- 
ellhig. 

Crawford,  at  the  date  of  the  letter  from 
which  the  above  extract  is  taken,  was  twenty- 
ax  years  old,  having  been  born  in  New  York 
b  1813,  and  he  has  been  for  four  years  a 
resident  of  Rome,  His  life  had  been  up  to 
that  time,  and  was  indeed  for  some  years 
afterwards,  one  of  uncomplaining  privation, 
pitient  toil,  and  gallant  endurance.    He  bad 


and  to  attract  the  general  eye.  Commimions 
now  began  to  come  to  him  tn  moderate  mea- 
sure. The  Cupid,  owiied  by  Mr.  Jonathan 
Phillips,  the  group  of  Mercury  and  Paadoia, 
in  the  pos!iession  of  Mr.  Parker,  and  the 
ftead  of  Medors,  of  which  Mr,  J.  J.  Dixwell 
and  Prof.  Parsons  have  copies,  belong  to 
this  period  of  his  life. 

In  1S44  he  came  to  thia  country,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year  was  married  to 
Miss  Louisa  Ward,  second  daughter  of  tha 
late  Samuel  Ward,  of  New  York,  a  nnioo 
which  secured  to  him  the  moat  entin  lad 
exquisite  happiness,  and  acted  in  tba  iWNt 
favorable  manner  a^ike  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  bis  genitH  and  ripening  of  fail 
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character.  To  a  reserved  and  concentrated 
nature  like  his,  which  found  little  satisfaction 
in  the  light  pleasures  of  society,  and  still 
less  in  the  not  and  excess  of  that  wild  life  in 
which  so  many  Artists  waste  their  time  and 
impair  their  powers,  the  soothing  and  tran- 
quilizing  influences  of  domestic  life  were  of 
great  importance :  and  they  were  given  to 
him  in  as  large  measure  as  the  lot  of  human- 
ity will  permit.  From  this  time  forward  his 
whole  being  turned  upon  two  poles ;  his  art 
and  his  home.  He  worked  with  impassioned 
dilligence  in  his  studio,  and  the  reft-eshment 
which  exhausted  nature  demanded  was  drawn 
from  the  purest,  and  sweetest  sources  that 
earth  can  furnish. 

From  the  date  of  his  marriage  his  life 
flowed  on  in  an  unbroken  current  of  occupa- 
tion and  peace :  his  genius  every  day  draw- 
ing the  mateiials  of  growth  from  the  calm 
air  of  happiness.  Ilis  devotion  to  his  art, 
which  had  carried  him  so  heroically  through 
his  long  years  of  waiting  and  struggle,  kept 
the  firm  temper  of  his  spirit  from  yielding, 
in  the  le&st  degree,  to  the  blandishments  of 
comparative  ease.  Success,  recognition,  the 
assurance  of  work,  acted  u])on  Crawford's 
nature  like  dew  and  sunshine  upon  the 
flower.  With  him  to  be  occupied  was  hap- 
piness :  to  be  idle  was  torture.  We  never 
knew  a  man  to  whom  might  be  more  truly 
applied  that  fine  illustration  of  Luther's, 
which  compares  the  human  heart  to  a  mill- 
stone which,  when  wheat  is  put  under  it, 
grinds  the  wheat,  but  when  there  is  no  wheat 
there  gnnds  and  tears  itself.  He  was  never 
happier,  never  in  higher  spirits,  than  when 
he  had  as  much  to  do  as  could  be  accom- 
plished only  by  the  most  resolute  and  unin- 
terrupted industry.  What  to  most  men 
would  have  been  a  burden  was  to  him  only  a 
spur. 

The  writer  of  this  notice  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter  of  1847-48,  anS  a  portion 
of  the  spring  of  1848,  in  Home ;  and  not  a 
day  passed  without  seeing  more  or  less  of 
Crawford.  He  was  then  living  in  the  Corso, 
in  a  suite  of  rooms  not  long  afterwards  ex- 
changed ipr  the  second  floor  of  the  Villa 
Negroni.  His  studio  was  in  the  Piazza  Bar- 
berini.  Two  young  children  were  already 
blooming  round  his  hearth.  How  busily, 
how  happily,  his  days  went  by!  In  the 
nihitar  tMUKm  there  axe  always  many  Ameri- 
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cans  resident  in  Rome,  and  all  who  had  any 
claims  were  received  at  his  house  with  that 
cordial  and  sincere  hospitality  which  brought 
back  to  the  wanderer's  heart  the  sweet  sen- 
sations of  home.  How  distinctly  do  these 
pictures  of  the  past  rise  up  before  the  mind's 
eye !  the  pleasant  room,  lighted  up  with  the 
genial  wood  fire ;  the  warm  grasp  of  the 
outstretched  hand  ;  the  beaming  smile,  that 
was  a  heart-smile  as  well  as  a  lip-smile ;  the 
sweet,  stammering  Italian  of  the  little  girl, 
not  forgetting  the  friendly  wag  of  Carlo's 
tail — a  good  dog — ^but  who  would  hunt  the 
sheep  on  the  Campagna,  and  always  came 
back  from  our  walks  with  one  end  of  his 
master's  ban  kerchief  tied  to  his  collar,  and  a 
very  penitent  expression  in  his  pendulous 
ears. 

Crawford  was  at  that  period  busily  engaged 
in  his  profession,  but  not  so  absorbed  by  it 
that  he  could  not  give  to  us  many  precious 
and  profitable  hours  of  companionship. 
With  him  we  rambled  in  long  walks  over 
the  Campagna,  visited  the  galleries  of  the 
Vatican  and  the  Capitol,  and  explored  all 
the  highways  and  bye-ways  of  Rome  ;  listen- 
ing to  his  instructive  conversation  on  art, 
and  to  those  fresh  and  interesting  revelations 
of  Italian  life  and  manners  which  his  long 
residence  in  the  land,  and  his  familiar  ao- 
quaintance  with  its  people  so  well  quaKfied 
him*  to  make.  Occasionally,  too,  though 
rarely,  he  would  let  drop  an  incidental  remi- 
niscence or  two  of  his  own  early  struggles 
and  privations ;  but  in  the  most  simjjle  and 
natural  way,  as  one  not  disposed  to  magnify 
or  parade  his  claims  to  sympathy  on  that 
behalf.  Should  we  ever  visit  Rome  again, 
there  would  hang  over  its  temples  and  frag- 
ments a  more  pensive  shade  than  that  cast 
by  those  solemn  teachings  of  Time  which 
address  all  experiences  alike : — 

"  But,  O,  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still !  " 

We  live  by  memory  and  hope:  in  the 
sharp  sense  of  present  bereavement,  in  the 
consciousness  that  a  light  has  been  taken 
away  from  tlie  path  of  life,  let  us  not  forget 
what  we  have  had.  Those  vanished  hours 
are  forever  locked  in  the  heart,  and  cannot 
be  taken  from  it  till  it  has  ceased  to  best. 
If  «  a  thing  of  beauty  be  a  joy  forever,"  still 
more  so  is  the  memory  of  the  precious  mo- 
ments passed  infuU  eommunioa  and  uoep 
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•finpathT  with  a  noble  azid  afiecdona'.e  na-  hardly  afford  a  para!!eL    Without  doabtp  he 

tore,  by  vhow  inffnences  our  own  was  quick-  worked  too  hard,  and  oTertasked  ha  poven  - 

coed,  elerated  and  inspired.  though  we  beliere  the  disease  of  whirii  he 

In    1^9.  Crawford  \isited   America  with  died  had  no  connection  with  this  fiict.     The 

his  family  and  remained  here  some  months.  Washington  Monument,  his  labors   for  the 

Whil^  be  was  here,  the  State  of  Virginia  in-  Capitol,  the  noble  sutne  of  Beethoren,  the 

lited  competition  from  artists  for  a  monu-  group   of  the   Children   in   the  WimmL  the 

nent  in  honor  of  Washington,  and  he  was  Hebe  and  Ganymede,  were  executed  dmiqg 

induced  to  enter  the  lists.    The  design  which  this   period.     A    locg    H^    of  the    highest 

he  presented  was  at   once  preferred  to  all  achierement.  crowned  with  the  moat  endor- 

others,  and  we  beliere  without  a  dissenting  ing  triumphs,  seemed  to  be  before  him ;  ibr 

^oace  among  those  upon  whom  the  duty  of  he  was  of  a  Tigonras  frame ;  and  with  the 

•election  was  derolved.    He  felt.  and.  with  exception  of  one  of  those  fpTers  inddait  to 

the  frank  simpHcitr  of  his  nature,  expressed  Rome,  his  residence  in  that  citj  had  been 

peat  pleasure  in  this  success.    It  w^  indeed  marked    by  umntcirupted    health.     But    it 

the  crowning  triumph  of  his  fife,  and  ga\e  was  no:  so  oniaiced :  and  the  subbiobs  wvnt 

Idm  entire  assurance  that  all  his  future  was  forth  to  withdraw  from   earth  tlie  l^gfat  of 

cure,  both  in  comprehension  and  occupation,  his  genius  just  as  it  had  reached  ilB  hSi  mtt- 

His  genius  had  hitherto  mored  excIusiTely  in  ridian  height. 
the  region  of  the  beautiful ;  there  indeed  it       He  came  to  America  in  1856,  and 

vas  at   home,  and  no   artist's  imagination  to  Italy  in  the  autumn  of  die 

was  ever  more  fruitful  than  his  in  shapes  of  leaTing  his  family    behind    hxBi. 

loveliness  and  grace :  but  in  the  core  of  his  how  severe  and    protracted    Ids  toik   lad 

heart  there  was  a  deep  longing  for  the  op-  been,  we  were  struck  with  the 

portimity  of  foaring  into  the  higher  sphere  and  energy  which  animated  hb 

of  the  grand,  the  heroic,  the  sublime.     He  and    beamed  &om   his  moi 

had  an  instincdTe  conviction — and  it  was  a  had  always  been  the  stamp  of 

true  one — that  his  best  strength  lay  here,  his  presence,  but  it  had  nerer 

The  exec::tion  of  the  monument  to  Washing-  marked   as  now.    There  was 

ton  called  forth  and  tasked  all  his  faculties :  languor  or  weariness  in  him :  there 

and  he  addressed  himself  to  his  woik.wiih  a  fibre  in  all  his  frame  whidi  did  i 

no  misgivizig  or  self-distrust,  but  with  the  informed  with  vital  force.     Hia 

•erene   composure   of  a  mature   and  disci-  were  high  and  radiant :  hope  and  joy 

plined  mind,  perfectly  conscious  of  its  powers,  sparkling  upon  his  crest;  and  there 

and   calmly  welcoming    the   occasion    that  him   a  delightful  mixture  of  graad* 

taxed  them  to  the  utmost.     Several  private  power  and  boyish  Hght-heartedneaL 

eommis^ions.  of  a  mot«t  gratifying  kind,  were  grown  in  all  things  snce  we 

given  to  him  :  the  statue  of  James  Otis  for  ^Vlth  what  delight,  admiration 

the  Mpun:  Auburn  Chipel  was  en:msted  to  looked  upon  him !    What  a 

him  :  a::d  at  a  later  period,  a  new  and  proud  ve   saw  before  him !    But  even 

professional  triumph  was  won  by  him  when  shafl  of  death  had  been  sped  to  its 
he  was  selected   to  execute  so  manv  of  the       Durine  the  latter  weeks  of  hia 

works  m  sculpture  designed  for  the  embel-  here  his  fiends  had  observed  a  4glift 

fiahment  of  the  Capitol.  tmsion  cf  the  left  eye.    Thb  proved  tD  W 

From  Iiis  retnin  to  Rome  in  1^19.  till  his  tiie  £rst    indication    of  a   cincciom  liHMr 

last  fatal  illness^  his  life  was  one  of  iniense  upon  the  brain.    The  evil  kept  alo«^ 

and  incredible  labor :    ar.d  the   amount   of  steadily  increasing  after  his  retnirn  to 

vork   he  accomplisfaed  was   proportionably  ia  *he  autunm.     He  made  fight  of  it  at  int 

great.    His  toil  was  commonly  protracted  ^  his  letters  to  his  wile:  and  yohdhly  1m 

hr  into  the  nigh:,  and  sometimes  extended  vrote  as  he  frit ;  for  he  had  a  braiv 

into    the    morning    hours.      In    the   space  ^nd  never  anticipated  or  maginied 

of  eighteen  months,  if  we  remember  rightly.  But  he  was  soon  ob%cd  to  bow 
1w  deigned  and  nodelkd  npwards  of  twenty .  nnder  the  weight  of  the  bnrdi 

of  tkea  of  hemic  mat;  a^  poaed  npon  it.    Sadhr  and id^ 

to  whkk   %Lt   aoiBJa   of  ait  ■  vide  hii  rhiael,  and  toned  ai 
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unfinished  plans ;  but  could  not  yield  to  the 
conviction  that  his  earthly  work  was  done. 
He  was  tenderly  and  carefully  nursed  by  a 
beloved  sister  with  whom  his  relations  had 
always  been  of  the  most  intimate  and  affec- 
tionate character.  But  we  need  not  recount 
in  detail  the  successive  steps  of  a  long  path 
of  sorrow,  growing  darker  at  every  moment 
The  seat  of 'his  disease  was  examined  by  an 
operation  in  Rome,  but  with  no  very  hopeful 
result.  In  compliance  with  the  advice  of  his 
physician,  he  was  removed  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  joined  by  his  wife ;  but  there,  after  due 
examination,  his  case  was  pronounced  beyond 
the  resources  of  surgical  skill.  From  Paris 
he  was  taken  to  London  in  the  hope  that 
aomething  might  be  done  for  him  by  a  dis- 
tinguished medical  gentleman,  a  country- 
man also,  who  had  long  given  particular  at- 
tention to  the  disease  under  which  he  was  lan- 
guishing. The  first  results  of  the  new 
treatment  gave  birth  to  a  few  faint  gleams  of 
hope,  but  the  dark  cloud  soon  settled  over 
him  again.  His  decline  was  gradual,  for  his 
powerful  constitution  and  strong  will  fought 
inch  by  inch  against  the  foe  of  life.  His 
sufferings  were  most  severe  and  protracted, 
but  they  were  most  patiently  and  heroically 
borne.  His  sickness  indeed  brought  out 
traits  of  character  not  suspected  by  those 
who  knew  him  but  superficially.  He  was  of 
a  naturally  impatient  spirit,  and  sometimes 
^hafed  at  trifles ;  but  underneath  this  exter- 
nal impressibility  there  lay  a  deep  heart  of 
reserved  endurance  and  fortitude ;  and  now 
when  the  trial  had  gone  so  far  beyond  the 
temperament,  and  the  great  burden  was 
laid  upon  the  inner  soul,  it  was  serenely  and 
calmly  borne,  as  God's  appointment  at  which 
no  child  of  his  should  murmur.  The  noblest 
work  of  his  hands — his  Washington  or  Bee- 
thoven— was  not  nobler  than  the  grandeur 
of  his  death.  On  the  tenth  of  October  after 
nearly  a  year  of  suffering,  the  merciful  sum- 
mons of  relief  came. 

Crawford's  whole  life  and  entire  powers 
were  given  to  his  art.  From  his  very  boy- 
hood he  had  no  9ther  hope,  purpose  or  aspi- 
ration than  to  be  a  sculptor.  No  stone-cut- 
ter ever  labored  in  his  trade  more  assidu- 
ously and  steadily  than  he  did  in  his  studio  ; 
and  thus,  in  considering  his  claims  to  be  re- 
membered and  honored,  we  are  first  of  all 
to  ask  what  is  his  rank  in  his  art  To  this 
question  there  can  be  but  one  answer,  that  it  is 
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very  high.  About  his  exact,  comparative 
place  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion ; 
but  there  can  be  no  difference  among  can- 
did minds  as  to  his  positive  rank.  In  our 
judgment  there  is  no  sculptor  in  modem 
times  who  can  be  pronounced  his  superior, 
unless,  perhaps,  Thorwaldsen  may  be  ex- 
cepted— we  do  not  speak  of  Hauch,  as  we 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  his 
works — and  had  Crawford  lived  to  the  age 
of  the  great  Scandinavian,  posterity  would 
have  given  him,  at  least,  as  high  a  place  upon 
the  roll  of  fame.  But  this  is  vague  com- 
mendation, though  strong:  he  deserves  a 
more  discriminating  praise. 

The  range  of  sculpture  is  limited  com- 
pared with  that  of  painting.  It  can  only  re- 
produce the  forms  of  men  and  of  animals, 
the  former  draped  or  undraped,  singly  or  in 
groups.  Two  sculptors  cannot  differ  horn 
each  other  as  widely  as  two  painters  may. 
In  judging  of  the  merits  of  a  work  in  mar- 
ble or  bronze,  we  have  to  consider  first, 
whether  it  is  a  faithful  representation  of  ex- 
ternal forms;  and  second,  whether  it  truly 
and  vividly  expresses  the  passions,  emotions, 
and  sentiments  of  humanity.  The  latter  in- 
cludes the  former.  A  figure  which  had  char- 
acter and  expression,  but  was  defective  in 
anatomy  and  proporticAi,  could  only  please 
in  a  very  imperfect  fiegree ;  like  poetry  which 
was  original  in  conception,  but  marred  by 
bad  grammar.  Thus,  there  is  an  obvious 
division  of  sculptors  into  those  who  are 
merely  imitative,  and  those  who  are  also  im- 
aginative and  inventive.  Crawford,  with- 
out question  or  dispute,  was  of  the  latter 
class.  He  was  an  original  thinker  in  his  art; 
and  his  works  are  not  merely  reproductions 
of  forms,  but  speak  a  language  which  ad- 
dretoes  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator  as 
well  as  his  eye.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
Beethoven  in  the  Music  Hall  in  Boston :  we 
have  here  not  merely  the  stature,  the  features, 
the  limbs,  the  garb  of  the  illustrious  com- 
poser, but  his  inward  and  intellectual  char- 
acter is  stamped  upon  the  bronze.  His  great 
genius  is  here  visible,  and  his  sorrows,  not 
less  great :  his  ideal  splendors  and  his  real 
distresses :  the  glorious  music  that  rang  and 
streamed  through  his  soul,  and  the  de^ 
frost  of  silence  that  sealed  the  extemtd 
sense :  the  vehement  temperament :  the  pas- 
sionate sensibilities :  the  roughness,  the  stem- 
neiSi  the  tenderness— all  are  here.    We  do 
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not  think  of  saying  of  tills  statue  that  it 
18  a  correct  likeness,  that  the  costume  is  well 
managed,  that  it  is  admirably  cast, — though 
all  these  are  true, — but  we  pronounce  it  no- 
ble, pathetic,  heroic:  our  most  obvious  epi- 
thets are  those  which  express  intellectual  and 
not  ])hy8ical  perceptions.  And  this  vraa 
more  or  less  characteristic  of  all  his  works, 
especially  of  those  executed  in  the  hitter  part 
of  his  life.  They  are  not  merely  forms,  but 
iymbols. 

He  was  also  remarkable  for  the  range  and 
Tariety  of  this  creative  power.  He  was 
equally  at  home  in  the  regions  of  the  sub- 
lime and  of  the  beautiful  At  hi*  wouch,  the 
ideal  forms  of  Grecian  mythohgy  started 
into  lovely  life ;  and  the  same  hand  repro- 
duced with  the  same  skill  the  character,  the 
expression,  the  costume  of  to-day.  The 
whole  range  of  humanity,  from  the  heroic 
grandeur  of  his  Washington  to  the  pathetic 
tendcruess  of  his  Children  in  the  Wood,  was 
open  to  him.  Were  all  the  productions  of 
his  life  brought  together,  the  observer  could 
not  help  being  impressed  with  the  rich  cre- 
ativeness  of  his  inventive  power.  Some 
sculptors  would  suffer  by  such  a  test ;  because 
it  would  be  seen  that  their  works,  however 
beautiful  separately,*  were  mainly  variations 
of  the  same  essential  type ;  but  Crawford 
would  gain  by  it.  It  would  then  be  seen 
that  he  was  no  mannerist:  that  he  did  not 
copy  himself :  that  his  fancy  was  not  haunted 
and  tyrannized  over  by  any  one  set  of  ideas, 
which  were  always  breaking  out  into  sub- 
stantially the  same  shape,  but  that  he  drew 
from  the  ever-living  fountains  of  imagination 
and  invention  fresh  conceptions  and  new 
forms. 

From  the  vigor  of  the  inventive  faculty 
that  was  in  him,  it  happened  that  the  patient 
finish  of  his  works  was  not  always  equal  to 
the  beauty  and  power  of  the  original  concep- 
tion. Laborious  as  he  was,  the  toil  of  his 
hands  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  fervid 
movements  of  his  spirit  A  new  idea  would 
•tart  to  life  within  him,  and  demand  embodi- 
ment in  migrble.  And  so,  when  the  work  in 
hand  had  so  far  made  progress  as  to  express 
and  reproduce  the  ideal  image  which  stood 
before  the  eye  of  the  mind,  he  turned  from 
him  to  welcome  the  coming  shape  around 
whicli  the  morning  purple  of  promise  played. 
And  as  he  was  an  artist,  and  not  a  mechanic, 
an  inventor,  and  not*  an  imitator, — as  he 
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moved  where  the  spirit  of  his  inspiration 
moved, — it  followed  that  there  was  in  his 
works  that  inequality  which  is  one  of  the 
signs  which  distinguish  genius  from  mere 
cleverness  and  manual  skill. 

Crawford  made  no  pretensions  to  any  wide 
range  of  general  cultivation.  His  eminence 
in  sculpure  was  attained  by  a  xlevotion  so 
exclusive  as  to  leave  no  time  for  anything 
else.  He  did  not  claim  to  be  a  scholar,  or 
even  to  be  learned  in  the  literature  of  art. 
He  was  very  averse  to  anything  like  display ; 
never  made  ambitious  discourses  or  declama- 
tory harangues ;  never  brought  theories  into 
the  drawing  room,  or  gave  lectures  from  the 
sofa.  But  he  had  read  much  and  thought 
more  upon  subjects  connected  with  art ;  and 
his  vigorous  understanding  turned  everything 
to  use  that  it  grasped.  His  conversation 
was  always  interesting,  from  its  freshness, 
energy,  and  sincerity  :  his  criticbms  were  in- 
structive, from  their  independence  and  orig- 
inality. He  had  lived  so  long  in  Italy,  and 
for  many  years  so  much  among  its  people, 
that  he  had  acquired  a  very  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  national  life  and  character ;  and 
his  own  observation  had  furnished  him  with 
many  interesting  traits  and  anecdotes.  He 
had  lived  in  Kome  through  the  horrors  of 
the  cholera ;  and  a  competent  literary  fitculty 
might  have  found  the  materials  for  most 
moving  narrative  in  the  fearful  pictures 
which  that  terrible  experience  left  upon  his 
memory. 

Crawford's  character  was  strong  and  pecu- 
liar. He  was  always  manly,  truthful,  sincere, 
and  brave ;  and  there  never  was  a  trait  of 
meanness,  jealousy,  or  treachery  in  his  souL 
Time,  which  developed  his  genius,  also  im- 
proved him  in  other  respects  j  it  softened 
and  mellowed  him;  and  made  him  more 
genial,  engaging,  and  attractive.  In  youth 
and  early  manhood  there  was  a  certain 
roughness  and  bluntness  about  him  which 
repelled  casual  approach.  Up  to  the  age  of 
thirty  his  life  had  been  one  of  struggle, 
solitude,  and  privation :  and  eight  years  of 
it  had  been  passed  among  strangers  in  a  for- 
eign land.  These  influences,  acting  upon  a 
peculiar  temperament,  had  affected  his  man- 
ners, and  even,  to  some  extent,  his  character. 
In  society  he  was  apt  to  be  reserved  and  ab- 
stracted ;  and  he  would  sometimes  break  his 
ailence  by  a  vehemence  of  expression  a  little 
startling  to  the  smooth  suzfiice  of  polished  lifr. 
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He  had  very  warm  friends  ;  but  apart  from  the 
admiration  awakened  by  his  genius,, and  the 
respect  inspired  by  his  character,  he  neither 
sought  nor  gained  general  popularity.  But 
his  marriage,  and  the  brilliant  professional 
success  which  came  after  it — the  former  more 
than  the  latter — bro.ught  a  benediction  with 
them.  The  tenderness  which  had  always 
lain  hidden  in  the  depth  of  his  nature  now 
came  nearer  to  the  surface.  The  peace 
which  brooded  over  his  soul  extended  itself 
to  his  manner:  as  his  affections  deepened, 
his  sympathies  too  were  expanded,  and  more 
readily  moved.  His  character  lost  nothing 
of  its  manliness  and  its  sincerity ;  but,  ex- 
ternally, he  had  no  longer  any  tiling  to  sup- 
press, and  the  air  of  happiness  diffused  a 
graciousness  and  gentleness  over  his  bearing 
in  general  society  which  had  not  been  ob- 
served in  former  years. 

A  remarkable  peculiarity  about  Crawford 
was  his  freedom  from  those  weaknesses  of 
character  and  infirmities  of  temperament  to 
which  artists  are  most  exposed.  He  never 
envied  another  man's  success,  nor  was  jealous 
of  another  man's  reputation:  he  t^as  not 
given  to  evil  spealung  or  disparaging  criti- 
cisms :  he  was  indeed  not  in  the  habit  of 
comparing  himself  with  others,  and  his  ruling 
motive  was  the  love  of  excellence,  and  not  the 
love  of  excelling.  He  was  not  greedy  of 
praise,  or  desirous  of  attracting  attention  to 
himself  by  any  peculiarities  of  speech,  man- 
ner, or  costume.  He  rarely  spoke  about 
himself  or  his  art  at  all,  and  never  except  in 
the  freedom  of  the  most  unreserved  inter- 
course with  his  friends.  He  was,  of  course, 
not  unsensible  to  the  love  of  fame ;  but  he 
had  not  that  love  of  praise  which  craves 
daily  food,  and  languishes  if  it  be  withdrawn. 
His  character  was  marked  by  transparent 
simplicity ;  he  neither  concealed  what  he 
was,  nor  affected  to  be  what  he  was  not 

Nor  was  Crawford's  vigorous  nature  assail- 
able by  those  temptations  which  proceed 
from  the  temperament  and  the  blood. 
Artists  are  ai)t  to  have  clamorous  and  exact- 
ing senses ;  and  the  nature  of  their  pursuits 
is  not  generally  such  as  to  lay  a  curb  upon 
them.  In  the  chase  after  beauty,  the  soul  is 
in  danger  of  being  led  into  slippery  paths. 
Many  sirtists,  too,  so  far  from  putting  a  moral 
law  upon  themselves,  and  living  in  the  brac- 
ing air  of  self-denial,  rather  encourage  these 
wild  movements  of  tb^  senses,  or  at  least 
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permit  themselves  to  seek  relaxation  after 
toil  in  indulgencies  whi  h  spot  *the  life  and 
impair  the  powers.  But  Crawford's  "  genius 
had  angelic  wings  "  that  were  never  clogged 
with  the  weight  of  the  senses  or  soiled  by 
their  stains.  To  temptations  of  this  class  he 
was  as  insensible  as  one  of  his  own  marble 
statues.  There  was  in  him  that  same  com- 
bination of  wealth  of  imagination  and  sim- 
plicity of  life  which  so  exalts  the  name  of 
Milton.  With  work,  opportunity,  the  sense 
of  progress,  he  could  have  lived  on  bread 
and  water  without  a  murmur.  In  all  his 
domestic  relations  he  was  the  manliest,  the 
truest,  and  tenderest,  the  most  unselfish  maa 
that  ever  held  up  the  fabric  of  a  home. 
Beyond  that  charmed  circle,  his  thoughts, 
his  wishes,  his  hopes  never  strayed.  He  had 
no  need  of  the  excitements  and  exhilarations 
of  society;  and  would  not  have  given  a 
handful  of  marble  chips  for  any  amount  of 
those  social  triumphs  which  are  as  fleeting  as 
the  cut  flowers  of  a  ball-room. 

If  this  life  were  all — if  through  the  gate 
of  death  the  mind  did  not  pass  into  a  new 
sphere  of  growth  and  development — if  the 
beauty  of  earth  did  not  bloom,  anew,  and 
|)ut  on  splendors  before  unknown  in  the  air 
and  light  of  heaven — the  thought  would  be 
hard  to  bear  that  all  these  powers  were 
taken  away  at  the  age  of  forty-four.  We 
can  measure  what  we  have,  but  who  can  tell 
what  we  have  lost  in  the  future  of  so  great 
an  artist !  And  yet,  looking  at  such  dispen- 
sations from  this  **  6ur  bank  and  shoal  of 
time,"  we  can  find  in  them  some  soothing 
and  consoling  elements.  The  image  of  a 
man  which  is  transmitted  to  posterity  is 
generally  of  the  age  at  which  he  died.  Thus 
we  always  think  of  Titian,  of  Michael 
Angelo,  of  Goethe,  as  old  men.  But  if  age 
be  venerable,  youth  is  lovely.  The  world 
cherishes  with  peculiar  fondness  and  tender- 
ness the  memory  of  men  who,  like  Raphael 
and  Mozart,  have  accomplished  much,  and 
yet  died  young.  The  blossom  of  ])romise 
hangs  on  the  bough  beside  the  matured  fruit. 
Into  that  choice  company  Crawford  has 
passed.  He  has  not  died  prematurely,  for 
tie  had  put  the  work  of  a  long  hfe  into  his 
forty-four  years :  and  yet  he  has  died  in  his 
prime.  What  Goethe  said  of  Schiller,  whose 
earthly  career  was  closed  when  only  two 
years  older,  is  applicable  to  him :  "  We  may 
well  hold  him  fortunate  that  he  rose  to  the 
world  of  spirits  firom  the  summit  of  human 
existence,  Uiat  he  was  taken  by  a  short  agony 
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ftom  among  the  living.  The  weaknesses  of 
old  age,  the  decline  of  intellectual  power, 
lie  never  felL  He  lived  a  man,  ana  went 
£rom  hence  a  man  complete.  Now  he  enjoys 
in  the  eyes  of  posterity  the  ildvantage  of 
i^pearing  as  one  eternally  vigorous  and 
young.  For  in  that  form  in  which  a  man 
leaves  the  earth,  he  moves  among  the 
•hades  ;  and  thus  Achilles  remains  present 
irith  us,  a  youth  eternally  striving.  It  is  well 
ibr  us  also  that  he  died  early.  From  his 
grave  comes  forth  the  breath  of  his  power, 
and  strengthens  us,  awakening  in  us  the  most 
ardent  impulse  to  continue  lovingly,  forever 
and  ever,  the  work  which  he  began.  Thus 
be  will  ever  live  for  his  nation  and  the  human 
race,  in  that  which  he  accomplished  and 
planned." 

In  Delaroche's  fine  work,  the  "  Hemicycle 
•f  the  Arts,**  we  see  the  great  artists  of 
modern  times,  —  painters,  sculptors,  and 
architects, — ^brought  together  and  disposed 
in  natural  groups,  standing  or  seated. 
Some,  like  Titian,  Palladio,  Michael  Angelo, 
Leonardo  de  Vinci,  are  represented  as  old 
men :  some,  like  Kubens  and  Kcmbrandt, 
are  in  the  fullness  of  ripened  prime :  and 
•ome,  like  Raphael,  and  Massacio,  are  in  the 
bloom  of  youtn.  Into  that  great  assemblage 
Crawford  has  been  received ;  a  worthy  com- 
peer of  the  worthiest.  There  his  image 
ttands  forever,  in  the  glow  of  early  man* 
bood :  the  morning  light  not  yet  vanished, 
and  the  evening  shadows  afar  off.  Hope  yet 
elevates  the  brow,  and  parts  the  lips :  there 
It  no  retrospect  in  the  ardent  glance :  the 
future  yet  smiles  and  beckons.  The  thick 
locks,  the  vigorous  frame,  the  firm  tread, 
speak  of  unworn  energies,  of  the  elastic  heart 
ol  youth ;  of  that  fervid  sense  of  power  that 
eagerly  seizes  opportunitv,  and  grapples  fear- 
lessly with  toil.  Weakness  is  not  there ;  nor 
decay,  nor  disappointment:  the  spirit  yet 
says.  Come ;  ana  fame,  the  newly-won  bride, 
ifl  still  wooed  as  a  lover  woos. 

THE  FUNERAL  OF  CRAWFORD. 

DECEMBER  5tH,   1857. 

We  thankfully  acknowledge  the  privilege  of 
laying  before  our  readers  the  following  graceful 
lumorial,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  favorite 
poets,  in  honor  of  the  illustrious  cultivator  of  a 
congenial  art,  whose  remains  are  borne  to  their 
last  resting  place  today. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post, 

The  tears  that  silent  fall, 

The  ritual  and  the  pall, 
The  dirge  and  crowd  of  mourners  gathered 
,  ronnd. 

Declare  a  vanished  breath, 

The  cold  eclipse  of  Death — 
JBut  Worth  and  Genius  rend  its  narrow  bound  : 

Tiio  offspring  cannot  die : 
And  fondlv  hover  nigh 
To  soothe  the  anguish  they  may  not  control ; 
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What  an  undying  race. 
In  forms  of  placid  grace, 
To  Fancy's  gaze  reveal  the  Sculptor's  soul ! 

A  harp's  low,  quivering  note 

Above  us  seems  to  float 
Like  the  faint  murmur  of  a  lover's  sigh, 

And  a  lithe  shape  to  glide 

Seeking  the  ravished  bride. 
As  eager  Orpheus  moves  expectant  by ! 

And  Liberty's  appeal 
From  lips  of  bronze  to  steal, 

As  Eloquence  uplifts  Persuasion's  hand  ; 
While  near,  transfixed  in  thought, 
From  inward  rapture  caught. 

Music's  high  priest  before  us  seems  to  stand. 

With  firm,  exalted  mien. 

In  rectitude  serene. 
Our  Country's  Father  reins  his  martial  steed ; 

AnA  thronging  to  the  rite. 

Looms  on  our  aching  sight, 
A  vast  procession  from  the  quarry  freed ; — 

Pandora's  aueenly  breast, 

And  Cupid  s  loving:  zest. 
The  Grecian  hero  and  the  Saxon  child ; 

And  death's  angelic  sleep 

Seems  evermore  to  creep 
O'er  the  clasp 'd  infants  lost  amid  the  wild. 

Hushed  be  the  requiem's  wail, 

As  forms  so  mute  and, pale. 
Yet  warmed  to  life  by  thy  creative  art. 

Haste,  like  pure  spirits,  here, 

To  consecrate  thy  bier, 
And  living  still  proclaim  thy  dauntless  heart 

Beanty's  immortal  quest 

Sustained  privation  s  test, 
Until  youth's  vision  manhood's  prize  became; 

Then  the  delights  of  home,  / 

And  hidlowed  air  of  Rome, 
Crowned  thv  unswerving  prime  with  love  and 
fame  I 

In  Fortune's  noon  of  might 

Came  the  relentless  blight. 
And  Life's  best  triumphs  thou  no  more  conld 
share; 

Those  hands  that  nobly  wrought, 

And  truth  enamored  sought. 
The  chisel  loosened  then — ^to  fold  m  prayer  1 

The  grief  whose  shadows  rest 

Here  in  thy  native  West, 
An  echo  wakes  in  Art's  perennial  clime ; 

Thy  marble  children  wait, 

In  beauty  desolate. 
And  brothers  mourn  thee  in  that  haunt  of  Tone! 

The  sunset's  pensive  flush. 

The  fountain  B  moaning  gush, 
Campagna  flowers  sweeter  incense  breathe, 

Beueath  the  Palatine, 

In  studio  and  shrine. 
Glory  and  Woe  their  palm  and  cypress  wreathe! 

With  Art's  eternal  calm. 

With  Faith's  all-bealing  balm. 
And  Love's  unfading  smile, — thy  spirit  fled; 

Ah,  no  !  by  these  we  feel        ' 

Its  presence  o'er  us  steal, 
Though  kneeling  tearful  here  beside  the  dead. 

H.   T.   T. 


MY  LOST  HOBIE. 


From  Hotuehold  Words. 
MY  LOST  HOME. 

In  the  still  hours  of  the  night ;  in  the  eve- 
ning rest  from  labor — when  the  twilight 
shadows  darken  my  solitary  room,  and  often- 
times in  the  broad  glare  of  day,  amongst  the 
eager  busy  merchants  on  'Change — it  comes 
l)efore  me ;  the  picture  of  my  lost  shadowy 
liome.  So  dim  and  indistinct  at  times  seems 
that  line  that  separates  my  past  from  my 
present  self;  so  dream-like  seem  the  events 
that  have  made  me  the  hunted  outcast  which 
1  am,  that  painful  as  my  history  is,  it  is  a 
mental  relief  to  me  to  go  over  it  step  by  step 
and  dwell  upon  the  faces  of  those  who  are 
now  lost  to  me  for  evermore. 

It  seems  but  yesterday — although  many 
years  have  passed  away — that  I  was  in  a  po- 
sition of  trust  in  the  counting-house  of  Askew 
Dobell,  and  Picard.  A  quaint,  old,  red-brick 
house  it  was ;  standing  in  a  court-yard,  up  a 
gate-way,  in  a  lane  in  the  City  leading  down 
to  the  river.  I  see  it  as  plainly  as  if  it  stood 
before  me  now,  with  the  old  cherubim  carv- 
ing over  the  door-way;  the  green  mossy 
stones  in  the  yard:  the  twelve  half-gallon 
Are-buckets  hanging  up,  all  painted  with  the 
Citf  arms ;  the  long,  narrow  windows,  with 
their  broad,  flat,  wooden  frames ;  the  dark 
oaken  rooms,  especially  the  one  wlTere  I  used 
to  sit,  looking  out  into  the  small,  square 
burial-ground  of  a  church,  with  half-a-dozen 
decayed,  illegible  tombstones;  frail  memo- 
lials  of  old  Turkey  merchants  who  were 
bom,  who  lived,  and  who  died  under  the 
shadow  of  the  one  melancholy  tree  that 
"Waved  before  my  window;  the  long,  dark 
jMkSsages,  with  more  fire-buckets;  and  the 
large  fireplaces,  with  their  elaborate  fluted 
marble  mantle  shelves  and  pilasters. 

I  entered  the  service  of  those  old  mer- 
chants about  the  agd  of  sixteen,  fresh  from 
the  Blue-Coat  School ;  a  raw,  ungainly  lad, 
irith  no  knowledge  or  experience  of  the 
irorld,  and  with  a  strong  letter  of  recommen- 
dation from  the  head  master,  which  procured 
me  a  junior  clerkship.  Our  business  was 
conducted  with  a  steady  tranquillity — an  al- 
most holy  calm — ^in  harmony  with  the  place; 
irhich  had  the  air  of  a  sacred  temple  dedica- 
ted to  commerce.  I  rose  step  by  step ;  till 
at  last,  about  the  age  of  thirty,  I  attained  the 
position  of  a  firstclass  clerk.  My  advance 
"was  not  due  to  any  remarkable  ability  that  I 
bad  displayed ;  nor  because  I  had  excited  the 
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interest  of  any  member  of  the  firm,  for  I 
seldom  saw  the  faces  of  my  employers.  It 
was  purely  the  result  of  a  system  which  ois 
dained  a  general  rise  throughout  the  house 
when  any  one  clerk  died,  or  was  pensioned 
off.  Old  Mr.  Askew,  the  founder  of  the 
house, —  a  man,  so  tradition  said,  who  had 
once  been  a  porter  at  the  doorway,  which 
now  owned  him  for  a  master — had  praoti« 
cally  retired  from  business  to  a  similar  quaint 
old  mansion  at  Feckham.  He  never  came 
to  the  City  more  than  twelve  times  a  year,  to 
inspect, the  monthly  balances ;  and  then,  ha 
only  remained  about  an  hour.  He  did  not 
even  know  the  names  of  half  the  people  ia 
his  employment.  Mr.  Dobell,  the  second 
partner,  was  twenty  years  younger  than  Me. 
Askew ;  active,  decisive,  and  retiring :  a  man 
whose  whole  mind  was  devoted  to  his  busi- 
ness, and  who  looked  upon  us  all  as  only  so 
many  parts  of  a  machine  for  carrying  out  hit 
objects.  The  third  partner  in  the  firm,  Mr. 
Picard,  was  a  man  of  very  differar^  stamp 
from  the  other  two.  At  one  period  he  had 
been  pur  managing  clerk,  and  he  obtained 
his  share  in  the  business  in  the  same  year 
that  I  entered  the  house.  He  was  of  Frendi 
extraction;  thin,  sallow,  with  small  grey 
eyes,  ^d  light  sandy  hair.  His  age,  at  tho 
time  I  am  writing  of,  must  have  been  near 
fifty.  Although  his  origin  was  very  obscure 
— some  of  our  old  clerks  remembering  him 
walking  about  the  Docks  in  an  almost  shoor 
less  state — ^his  pride  was  very  great,  and  his 
harshness,  sternness,  and  uneasy,  fretful,  and 
ever-conscious  attempts  at  dignity,  were  a 
painfiil  contrast  to  the  quiet,  off-hand  man- 
ner of  Mr.  Dobell,  or  the  venerable  and 
dreamy  calmness  of  old  Mr.  Askew.  He 
was  a  bad-hearted,  cold,  calculating  maq, — a 
man  with  a  strong,  reckless  will;  who  al- 
lowed nothing  to  stand  between  him  and  bis 
self-interest.  When  he  came  into  authoritjt 
and  had  his  name  put  up  as  one  of  the  firm, 
his  humble  relations  were  removed  to  a  disp 
tance ;  and  a  poor  old  Irishwoman,  who  had 
kept  a  fridt-stand  upon  sufferance  under  our 
gateway  for  many  years,  was  swept  away,  be- 
cause he  felt  that  she  remembered  him  in 
the  days  of  his  poverty. 

My  position  and  duties  required  me  to  ]xw 
in  the  house,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  plac||. 
When  I  married,  I  took  my  wife,  Esther,  to 
our  old  City  home,  and  our  one  child,  little 
Margaret,  was  born  there.    The  child  was  a 
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Httle  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  thing ;  and  it  was 
a  pleasing  sight  to  see  her,  between  two  and 
three  years  of  age,  trotting  along  the  dark 
passages,  and  going  carefully  up  the  brond 
oaken  stairs.  On  one  occasion  she  was 
checked  by  the  order  of  Mr.  Picard  for  mak- 
ing a  noise  during  business  hours;  and  from 
ten  to  five,  she  had  to  confine  herself  to  her 
little  dingy  room  at  the  top  of  the  house. 
She  was  a  great  favorite  with  many  of  the 
old  childless  clerks,  who  used  to  bring  her 
presents  of  fruit  in  the  summer  mornings. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed  but  what  I  stole  an 
hour-r-my  dinner  hour — to  play  with  herj 
and,  in  the  long  summer  evenings,  I  carried 
her  down  to  the  river  to  watch  the  boats. 
Sometimes,  on  Sundays,  I  took  her  out  of 
the  city  into  the  fields  about  Canonbury,  and 
carried  her  back  again  loaded  with  butter- 
cups. She  was  a  companion  to  me — often- 
times my  only  companion,  with  her  innocent 
prattle,  and  gentle,  winning  ways — ^for  my 
wife,  Esther,  was  cold  and  reserved  in  her 
manners,  with  settled  habits,  formed  before 
our  marriage.  She  was  an  earnest  Baptist, 
and  attended  regularly  three  times  a  week,  a 
chapel  for  that  persuasion,  in  Finsbury.  My 
home  often  looked  cheerless  enough,  when 
little  Margaret  had  retired  to  bed,  and  my 
wife's  empty  chair  stood  before  me ;  but  I 
did  not  complain — it  would  not  have  been 
just  for  me  to  do  so— for  I  knew  Esther's 
opinions  and  habits  before  I  married  her;  yet 
I  thought  I  di&cerned,  beneath  the  hard  sec- 
tarian crust,  signs  of  a  true,  womanly,  loving 
heart;  signs,  amongst  the  strict  faith  and 
stem  principles,  of  an  affection  equal  to  my 
own.  I  may  have  been  mistaken  in  her,  as 
she  was  mistaken — O  how  bitterly  mistaken 
— ^in  me !  Her  will  was  stronger  than  mine, 
and  it  fretted  itself  silently,  but  incessantly, 
in  vain  endeavors  to  lead  me  along  the  iiath 
she  had  chosen  for  herself.  She  may  have 
misunderstood  my  resistance,  as  I  may  have 
misapprehended  her  motives  for  desiring  to 
alter  my  habits  and  tone  of  thinking.  There 
were  probsibly  faults  and  errors  on  both 
aides. 

Thus  we  went  on  from  day  to  day :  Esther 
going  in  her  direction  and  I  going  in  mine, 
while  the  child  acted  as  a  gentle  link  that 
bound  us  together. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Askew  finally  retired 
from  business,  and  there  was  a  general  step 
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uj)ward  throughout  the  house :  Mr.  Picard 
getting  one  degree  nearer  absolute  authority. 
The  first  use  that  he  made  of  his  new  power 
was  to  introduce  an  only  son  into  the  count- 
ing-house who  had  not  been  regularly 
brought  up  to  the  ranks  of  trade  ;  but  who 
had  received,  since  his  father's  entrance  as  a 
member  of  the  firm,  a  loose,  hurried, 
crammed,  half-professional  education,  and 
who  had  hovered  for  some  time  between  tho 
choice  of  a  lawyer's  office  and  a  doctor's  con- 
suiting-room.  He  was  a  high-spirited  young 
man,  whose  training  had  been  of  that  incom- 
plete character,  which  had  only  served  to  un- 
steady him.  He  had  his  father's  fault  of  a 
strong,  reckless  will,  unchecked  by  anything 
like  his  father's  col^,  calculating  head; 
though  tempered  by  a  virtue  that  his  father 
never  possessed — an  open-hearted  generos- 
ity. As  he  had  everything  to  learn,  and  was 
a  troublesome  pupil,  he  was  assigned  to  my 
care.  His  writing-table  was  brought  into 
my  office,  and  I  had  plenty  of  opportunity  of 
judging  of  his  charactet.  With  all  his  errors 
and  shortcomings — not  to  say  vices — ^it  was 
impossible  not  to  like  him.  There  is  al- 
ways a  charm  about  a  free,  impulsive  nature 
that  carries  the  heart  where  the  judgment 
cannot  follow.  Surrounded,  as  I  had  beea 
for  so  many  years,  by  the  restraints  imposed 
by  persons  who  made  me  feel  that  they  were 
my  masters,  and  with  little  congeniality  and 
sympathy  in  my  domestic  relations,  I  ga^e 
myself  up,  perhaps  too  freely  and  unreserr- 
edly,  to  the  -influence  of  young  Mr.  Pioard's 
society.  Although  more  than  ten  years  hia 
senior,  I  held  and  claimed  no  authority  OTer 
him !  his  more  powerful  will  and  bolder 
spirit  holding  me  in  subjection.  .  I  screened 
the  fact  of  his  late  arrivals,  and  his  frequent 
absences,  by  doing  his  work  for  him ;  and, 
for  anything  that  Mr.  Dobell  or  his  father 
knew,  he  was  the  most  promising  clerk  in 
the  house.  Little  Margaret  soon  found  him 
out,  and  took  a  childish  liking  to  him.  He 
was  never  tired  of  playing  with  her;  and, 
seldom  a  week  passed,  that  he  did  not  bring 
her  something  new  in  the  shape  of  toys  or 
sweetmeats.  My  evenings  at  home,  which 
used  to  be  solitary,  were  now  solitary  no 
longer ;  either  he  came  and  kept  me  compa- 
ny, unknown  to  his  father — ^who  would  llaTe 
been  indignant  at  his  associating  with  one  of 
the  ordinary  clerks — or  (which  was  moat  fire- 
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quently  the  case)  I  accompanied  him  in  his 
evening  rambles  about  town.  The  gulf  be- 
tween me  and  Esther  was  greatly  widened. 

Thus  our  lives  went  on  in  the  old  city 
mansion,  with  little  variety,  until  our  child 
completed  her  third  year. 

Young  Mr.  Picard  had  been  absent  from 
the  office  for  more  than  a  week,  and  illness, 
as  usual,  was  pleaded  as  the  cause.  In  about 
four  days  more,  he  returned,  looking,  cer- 
tainly, much  thinner  and  paler  than  usual. 
I  did  not  question  him  then  as  to  the  real 
cause  of  his  absence:  for  there  were  arrears 
to  work  up.  and  he  did  not  seem  in  a  com- 
municative humor.  This  was  on  a  Saturday. 
On  the  following  Monday,  at*  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  brought  in  a 
cheque  for  five  hundred  pounds,  drawn  by 
the  firm  upon  our  bankers,  Messrs.  Bumey, 
Holt,  and  Bumey,  of  Lombard  Street.  This 
he  told  me,  was  an  amount  he  had  got  his 
father  and  Mr.  Dobell  to  advance  him  for  a 
short  period,  to  enter  upon  a  little  specula- 
tion on  his  own  account,  and  he  gave  it  to 
me  to  get  changed  when  I  went  down  to  the 
bankers'  to  pay  in  money  on  the  same  after- 
noon. In  the  meantime  he  induced  me  to 
give  him  two  hundred  pounds  on  account, 
out  of  the  cash  that  I,  as  cashier,  had  re- 
ceived during  the  day.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  went  away,  saying  he  would  receive  the 
other  portion  in  the  morning.  I  went  to  the 
bankers'  that  afternoon,  cashed  the  cheque 
for  five  hundred  pounds,  returned  the  two 
hundred  to  my  cash  charge,  paid  it  in  to  the 
credil  of  the  firm,  and  returned  to  the  office 
with  the  three  hundred  pounds  in  my  pos- 
session, in  bank  notes,  for  young  Mr.  Picard 
when  he  came  in  the  morning.  I  never  saw 
him  again,  and  never  shall,  in  this  world. 

As  to  the  cheque — it  was  a  forgery.  The 
bankers  had  discovered  it  later  in  the  evening, 
and  I  was  taken  into  custody,  with  the  bank 
notes  in  my  pocket-book,  by  a  Bow  Street 
officer,  acting  under  Mr.  Picard  senior's  orders. 
My  wife  was  not  at  home.  Casting,  therefore, 
one  hurried  glance  at  my  poor,  unconscious, 
sleeping  child — a  glance  in  which  were  con- 
centrated the  love  and  agony  of  a  lifetime — I 
turned  my  back  upon  the  old  house  to  go 
with  the  officer  to  the  appointed  prison. 

The  next  morning,  at  the  preliminary  ex- 
amination before  a  magistrate,  the  charge 
was  made  out.  .  I  gave  my  explanation ;  but 
young  Mr.  Picard  was  not  to  be  found,  and 
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unsupported,  as  I  was,  by  any  evidence ;  with 
a  string  of  circumstances  so  strongly  against 
me,  what  could  I  expect  ?  I  was  fully  com- 
mitted, and  removed  to  Newgate  to  take  my 
trial  at  the  ensuing  sessions. 

Prostrated  with  grief  and  shame,  I  passed 
the  first  night  in  my  dismal  cell,  in  stupor 
rather  than  sleep  ;  broken  by  thoughts  of  my 
lost  home.  My  poor  dear  child  seemed  to 
me  to  be  removed  to  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance— to  belong  to  another  world — and  even 
my  cold,  passionless  wife  appeared  in  warmer 
and  more  wifely  colors,  and  my  heart  was 
softened  towards  her.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  left 
her,  in  the  morning,  full  of  health  and  strength, 
and  had  returned  at  nightfull  to  find  her 
dead.  I  had  gone,  carefully  back  through 
my  past  life,  recalling  opportunities  that  I 
had  purposely  avoided  for  reconciliation; 
magnifying  little  tendernesses  of  hers  into 
acts  of  great  and  loving  kindness,  and  dwell- 
ing with  self-reproach  upon  those  bitter  hours 
when  I  resented  what  I  thought  was  cold  in- 
difference. 

In  the  morning  I  was  fully  aroused  from 
my  dream  to  the  horrors  of  my  position.    I 
was  innocent  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven — inno- 
cent in  the  eyes  of  the  law ;  but,  for  all  that, 
I  had  met  by  anticipation  the  fate  of  the  com- 
monest felon.    I  was  innpcent,  at  present, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law ;  but  I  was  herded 
without  discrimination  with  the  vilest  out- 
casts of  society.    My  short  diurnal  walk  was 
taken  in  the  common  prison-yard  with  burg- 
lars, pickpockets,  and  all  the  varied  dress  of 
crime,  and  I  was  thankful  when  I  was  not 
dogged  by  the  bloody  footsteps  of  the  mur- 
derer.   Although  innocent,  at  present,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  I  had  to  take  my  share  in 
administering  the  internal  economy  of  my 
prison.    I  had  to  scrub  and  wash  and  keep 
cleanly  a  portion  of  the  gaol,  lest  any  physical 
taint  should  come  where  there  was  so  much 
mora^  pollution.    I  had  to  take  my  turn  in 
sweeping  the  yard,  that  the  dainty  feet  of 
the  professional  thief  might  not  be  soiled 
with  his  morning's  promenade.    Even  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  worn  down  as  I  am 
by  sorrow  and  long  suffering,  when  I  think 
of  the  treatment  I  received  while  awaiting 
my  trial,  my  blood  boils. 

The  first  morning,  at  the  visiting  half-honr 
allowed  by  the  prison  regulations,  from  twelve 
to  hal^past,  I  was  stopped  in  my  short  im- 
patient walk  by  hearing  my  name  eallpd  by 
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the  turnkey :  my  wife  had  come  to  see  me. 
I  went  to  the  grating  where  stood  many  of 
my  fellow-prisoners  talking  to  their  wives  and 
friends,  and,  making  room  against  the  bars, 
I  brought  myself  face  to  face  with  Esther. 
There,  outside  another  barrier,  between  which 
and  my  own  walked  the  officer  on  duty,  she 
stood  with  her  cold,  passionless  face  looking 
Btemer  and  paler  than  usual ;  her  thin  lips 
firmly  compressed,  and  her  keen  grey  eyes 
fixed  upon  me  with  a  searching,  dubious  ex- 
pression. Thinking  of  the  place  I  was  in, 
and  the  character  of  my  companions,  whose 
Toices,  without  one  tone  of  sorrow  or  remorse, 
were  busy  around  me;  feeling  cold,  dirty, 
and  miserable,  and  looking  from  all  this  upon 
Esther  as  she  stood  there  before  me  in  her 
Quakerish  dress,  and  neat,  clean  respectabil- 
ity ;  I  wavered  for  a  moment  in  the  belief  of 
my  innocence,  and  felt  that  there  was  an  im- 
passable gulf  between  us,  which  my  despond- 
ing heart  told  me  would  never  be  bridged 
over. 

"  Esther,"  I  said,  "  has  young  Mr.  Picard 
been  heard  of?  Is  little  Margaret  well? 
Do  my  employers  really  believe  me  guilty  P  ** 

*^  Randall,''  she  answered,  in  a  calm,  clear 
▼oice,  "  your  own  heart  must  tell  you  whether 
young  Mr.  Picard  will  ever  be  found.  Our 
child,  thank  God,  is  well,  and  too  young  to 
know  the  great  gnef  and  shame  that  have 
fallen  on  us.  Mr.  Dobeli  has  carefully 
avoided  speaking  to  me  upon  the  subject  of 
your  suspected  crime,  but  Mr.  Picard  believes 
you  guilty.** 

Though  I  could  not  clearly  see  the  expres- 
sion of  her  face,  broken  up  as  it  was  into 
iM)lated  features  by  the  double  row  of  inter- 
vening bars,  I  felt  that  her  eyes  were  fixed 
curiously  upon  me,  and  the  tone  of  her  voice, 
as  she  said  this,  told  me  that  I  was  suspected 
— suspected  even  of  crime  far  deeper  than 
forgery !  A  cold  shudder  passed  across  my 
heart,  and  the  old  feeling  of  antagonism  came 
back  again  to  harden  me. 

''  Randall,**  she  continued  in  the  same  emo- 
tionless tone,  '^  some  money  that  I  had  saved 
for  the  child,  I  have  devoted  to  your  defence, 
and  to  procuring  you  certain  comforts  which 
you  will  sadly  need  here.  If  you  are  guilty, 
pray  to  be  forgiven  :  if  you  are  innocent,  pray 
— as  I  and  Margaret  will  pray — that  this 
4ark  cloud  ipay  pass  from  us.** 

Her  voice  lingered  in  my  ear,  although  she 
had  left  the  place.    I  returned  to  pace  the 
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stone  yard  of  the  prison.  At  night,  as  I  lay 
awake  upon  the  hard  bed,  those  cold  words, 
so  full  of  duty  but  so  wanting  in  love,  still 
rang  in  my  ears,  resting  like  bars  of  lead 
upon  my  heart.  In  a  neighboring  cell  were 
two  cheerful  rogues,  free  from  all  mental 
care,  calmly  planning  crimes  yet  unperpe- 
trated.  A  da^k,  defiant  spirit  was  on  my 
soul.  I  thought,  perhaps,  I  should  have 
been  as  happy,  if  I  had  been  as  guilty,  as 
they.  I  fell  into  a  short,  uneasy  sleep,  in 
which  little  Margaret  appeared  to  me  stand- 
ing at  the  gateway  of  the  old  mansion,  with 
her  slight  dress  fiuttering  in  the  wind.  She 
was  looking  up  and  down  the  lane,  and  cry- 
ing for  a  missing  friend  who  did  not  come ; 
and  the  faces  of  the  cherubim  in  the  carv- 
ing over  the  gate  were  turned  in  pity  upon 
her. 

Twice  again  Esther  visited  me :  still  with 
the  same  story ;  for  young  Mr.  Picard  had 
not  been  found — still  with  the  same  tone — 
still  with  the  same  look.  At  length,  the  day 
of  trial  came.  As  I  stood  in  the  dock  the 
first  person  my  eye  fell  upon  in  the  Court 
was  Mr.  Picard ;  his  sallow  face  looking  sal- 
lower  than  ever,  his  small,  grey  eyes  peering 
quickly  and  sharply  about  him.  He  was 
there  to  watch  over  his  family  honor;  to 
obtain  a  conviction  at  any  cost,  and  to  fiivor 
the  belief  that  I  had  either  murdered  his  son 
or  had  compelled  him  to  keep  out  of  the  way. 
Esther  was  there,  too,  following  the  pro> 
ceedings  with  quiet  intensity;  her  fiu^e  fixed 
as  marble,  and  her  eyes  resting  upon  me  the 
whole  time  without  a  tear.  It  was  over  at 
last,  the  long  painful  trial,  and  I  was  con* 
victed;  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life. 
I  saw  the  triumph  on  Mr.  Picard's  feaiureti 
and,  with  glazed  eyes  I  saw  Esther  leave  the 
Court  with  her  dark  veil  closely  drawn  over 
her  face.  She  stooped,  and,  I  thought, 
sobbed ;  but  I  saw  her  no  more.  In  a  few 
weeks  I  was  on  the  high  seas,  proceeding  to 
a  penal  settlement.  Often  in  the  dead  of 
night  the  vision  of  my  fatherless  child  weep- 
ing in  the  gateway  of  the  old  mansion  passed 
before  me,  and  sometimes  I  heard  her  little 
gentle  voice  in  the  wailing  of  the  wind.  The 
veil  had  fallen  over  my  lost  home  nevw  to 
rise  again — never  but  once — years  after. 

Our  vessel  never  reached  her  destination. 
She  was  wrecked  in  the  third  month  of  our 
voyage,  and  all  on-board,  except  m}'self  and 
another  oontiot,  were  lost.    We  were  pkked 
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up  by  an  American  vessel ;  and,  keeping  our 
secret  as  to  what  we  were,  we  were  landed 
Bafely  in  New  York.  My  companion  went 
his  wav,  and  I  entered  the  service  of  a  store- 
keeper,  and  worked  steadily  for  four  years 
— four  long  years,  in  which  the  vision  of 
my  lost  home  was  constantly  before  me. 
Any  feeling  of  resentment  that  I  may  have 
felt  at  the  suspicions  of  my  wife,  and  at  her 
seeming  indifference  to  my  fate,  was  now 
completely  obliterated  by  the  operation  of 
time  and  distance,  and  the  old  love  I  gave  to 
her  as  a  girl  came  back  in  all  its  tender- 
ness and  force.  She  appeared  to  me  as  the 
guardian  and  protector  of  my  dear  father- 
less child,  whom  I  had  left  sleeping  in- 
nocently in  her  little  bed  on  the  night  when 
the  door  of  my  lost  home  closed  upon  me. 
My  dreams  by  night,  my  one  thought  by 
day,  grew  in  intensity,  until  I  could  resist 
the  impulse  no  longer.  Kisking  the  chance 
of  discovery,  I  procured  a  passage,  and 
landed  in  London  in  the  winter  of  the  fifth 
year  from  that  in'which  I  had  left  England. 
I  took  a  lodging  at  a  small  public-house  at 
Wapping,  near  the  river  j  and  I  neglected  no 
means  to  escape  observation.  I  waited  with 
a  beating,  anxious  heart  impatiently  for  night ; 
and,  when  it  came,  I  went  forth  well  dis- 
guised, keeping  along  the  line  of  docks  and 
silent  warehouses,  until  I  reached  the  end  of 
the  lane  in  which  the  old  mansion  stood.  I 
did  not  dare  to  make  any  inquiry  to  know  if 
Esther  and  the  child  were  still  at  the  old 
home ;  but  my  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  prospects  of  my  wife,  told  me  that,  if  the 
firm  had  allowed  her  to  stay,  she  would  have 
accepted  the  offer,  as  her  principles  and  de- 
termination would  have  sustained  her  under 
any  feeling  of  disgrace.  I  walked  slowly  up 
the  old,  familiar  lane,  until  I  stood  before  the 
gateway.  It  was  near  eight  o'clock,  and  the 
gate  was  closed,  but  it  looked  the  same  as  it 
did  when  I  first  knew  it  as  a  boy  *,  so  did  the 
quaint  oak  carving,  and  the  silent  court- yard 
seen  through  the  small  grating.  There  were 
no  lights  in  the  front,  and  I  went  cautiously 
round,  up  a  side  lane,  and  along  a  narrow 
passage  that  ran  between  the  churchyard  and 
the  back  of  the  house.  At  that  moment  the 
church  clock  struck  eight,  and  the  bells 
chimed  the  Evening  Hymn,  slowly  and  mu- 
sically, as  they  had  done,  perhaps,  for  centu- 
ries ;  slowly  and  muticallyy  as  they  had  done 
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in  the  days  gone  by,  while  I  sat  at  the  win- 
dow with  little  Margaret  in  my  arms  nursing 
her  to  sleep.  A  flood  of  memories  came 
across  my  heart.  Forgetful  of  the  object  that 
had  brought  me  there  I  leant  against  the  rail- 
ings and  wept. 

The  chimes  ceased,  and  the  spell  was  bro- 
ken. I  was  recalled  to  the  momentous  task 
that  lay  before  me.  I  approached,  with  a 
trembling  step,  the  window  of  what  used  to 
be  our  sitting-room  on  the  ground-floor.  I 
saw  lights  through  the  crevices  of  the 
closed  shutters.  Putting  my  ear  closely 
against  the  wall  I  heard  the  hum  of  voices. 
Faint,  confused  and  indistinct  as  the  sound 
was,  something — perhaps  the  associations  of 
the  place — made  me  feel  that  I  was  listen- 
ing to  my  wife  and  child.  I  was  startled 
by  the  sound  of  footsteps ;  and,  turning  my 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  entrance  to  the 
passage  (it  had  but  one  entrance),  I  saw  ap- 
proaching, an  old  man,  who  had  been  in  the 
service  of  the  flrm,  as  house-porter  for  fifty 
years.  He  was  called  blind  Stephen  j  for, 
though  not  totally  blind,  his  eyes  had  a 
stony,  glazed  appearance.  He  had  lived  so 
long  in  the  house  that  he  would  have  died  if 
he  had  been  removed  ;  and,  in  consideration 
of  his  lengthened  service,  he  was  retained, 
by  Mr.  Askew's  special  commands.  This  was 
before  I  left,  and  I  presumed  from  finding 
him  there,  that  he  was  still  at  his  old  duty; 
coming  round  to  see,  or  rather  feel,  that  all 
was  secure  before  retiring  for  the  night.  I 
shrank  against  the  wall  with  the  hope  of 
avoiding  discovery :  not  that  I  feared  the 
consequences  of  being  recognized  by  Stephen 
— for  I  had  many  claims  upon  his  kindness 
and  sympathy — but  that  I  dreaded,  although 
I  longed,  to  hear  what  he  might  have  to  tell 
me.  He  came  directly  towards  me  as  if  by 
instinct  j  for  I  was  perfectly,  breathlessly,  still; 
and  paused  immediately  opposite  to  where 
I  was  partially  hidden,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  wall.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  some  one 
was  there,  and  his  glazed  eyes  were  directed 
full  upon  me,  looking  now  more  ghastly  thsn 
ever,  as  they  glistened  in  the  h'ght  of  the 
moon,  which  just  then  had  passed  firom  be« 
hind  a  cloud.  Unable  to  restrain  myself  1 
uttered  his  name. 

"  Good  God !  Mr.  Randall,  is  it  you  P  ?  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  start,  recognizing  my  voi&. 
*'  We  thought  you  were  drowned ! " 
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"  It  IB,  Stephen,"  I  replied,  coming  forward. 
"  Tell  me,  for  Mercv's  Rake,  are  Esther  and 
the  child  well  ?  " 

"  They  are."  , 

«  Are  thcv  here  ?  " 

"  In  that  room,  Mr.  Randall,"  pointing  to 
the  one  at  which  I  had  been  listening. 

«  Thank  God ! '» 

"They  are  much  changed,  Mr.  Kandall, 
since  you  -,  since  you  went  away,"  he  con- 
tinued in  a  sorrowful  tone. 

**  Do  they  eyer  speak  of  me  in  your  hear- 
ing, Stephen,  when  you  are  about  the 
house  ?  " 

"  Never,  now,  Mr.  KandalL" 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of 
Stephen's  voice  that  weighed  upon  my  heart. 
He  always  was  a  kind  old  fellow,  with  a  de- 
gree  of  itfir.ement  above  his  class ;  but  now, 
his  voice  was  weak,  and  sad,  and  tremulous ; 
more  so  than  what  he  told  me  seemed  to  de- 
mand. I  conjured  him  to  tell  me  all.  With 
considerable  hesitation  and  emotion,  he  com- 
plied. 

"None  of  us  in  the  office  thought  you 
guilty  of  the  forger}*,  sir,  not  one ;  and  the 
principal  clerks  presented  a  note  of  sAinpathy 
and  condolence  to  your  good  lady.  Mr. 
Picard  became,  as  he  is  now,  more  harsh  and 
disagreeable  than  ever ;  and,  at  one  time, 
we  thousl'.l  Mrs.  Randall  would  leave  the 
place ;  but  Mr.  Dobell,  we  fancy,  persuaded 
her  to  stay.  She  was  always,  you  know,  sir, 
of  a  very  serious  turn,  and  she  now  went 
more  frequently  to  chapel  than  ever.  She 
took  on  a  great  deal,  we  fancy,  at  first; 
but  she  is  a  lady,  sir,  of  great  spirit  and 
firmness,  and  she  concealed  her  ft»elings  verj' 
well,  and  Ik-W  herself  up  as  proudly  as  the 
best  of  liicra.*' 

"  And  jjoor  little  Margaret,  did  she  miss 
me  much  ? 

**  Indeed,  sir,  she  did  at  first.  Poor  little 
dear,  I  of^en  heard  her  crying  after  you  in 
the  morning ;  and,  for  many  weeks,  not  even 
the  fear  of  Mr.  Picard  could  keep  her  from 
going  down  in  the  daytime  to  the  gateway 
and  standing  there  looking  up  and  do^^  the 
lane,  until  she  was  fetched  gently  back  by 
me.  God  forgive  me  for  the  many  falsehoods 
I  told  her,  sir,  about  your  coming  back  I  But 
I  could  not  bear  to  sec  her  crying  al>out  the 
great  lonely  house.  And  she  always  asked 
after  you  in  nieh  a  loving,  innocent,  sorrow- 
lolway.* 
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Poor  old  Stephen's  narrative  was  here 
stopped  by  tears ;  as  for  me,  I  sobbed  like  a 
child. 

"  Many  of  the  gentlemen,  sir,  would  gladly 
have  taken  her  to  their  own  homes;  but 
your  good  lady  wo'dd  not  part  with  her.  I 
used  often  to  go  u^.  to  her  little  room  at  the 
top  of  the  house  and  play  with  her  as  I. had 
seen  you  do,  sir,  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
She  was  alwa}*8  very  glad  to  see  me ;  and 
sometimes  she  would  take  me  to  the  window 
when  the  noonday  chimes  of  our  old  church 
were  playing,  and,  pointing  up  to  the  aky 
above  the  tower,  would  ^cy  she  saw  you 
there.  By  degrees  her  inquiries  after  you 
became  less  frequent ;  and  when  the  inteUi- 
gence  of  the  wreck  of  your  ship  arrived,  and 
your  good  lady  put  her  into  mourning,  sup- 
posing you  dead,  she  had  ceased  to  ask  about 
you." 

"  Has  she  grown  much  ?  " 

'<  Very  much,  sir.  She  is  a  dear,  sweet, 
gentle  thing :  we  all.respect  \*our  good  lady, 
but  we  love  little  Margaret ;  and  although  I 
lost  my  sight  entirely,  four  years  ago,  and 
am  now  stone  blind,  I  know  her  height  to  a 
hair,  for  there  is  not  a  night  that  she  does 
not  kiss  me  before  she  goes  to  bed,  and  I 
have  had  to  stoop  less  for  the  kiss  erery  week 
all  that  time." 

"  Has  young  Mr.  Picard  ever  been  heard 
of?" 

"O  yes,  sir.  We  believe  he  was  found 
murdered  in  some  low  house  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  town ;  but  Mr.  Picard  senior  hushed 
the  matter  up,  so  that  we  never  clearly  knew 
the  facts." 

"  I  thought  he  would  nerer  haTe  allowed 
me  to  suffer  for  him,"  I  returned,  «*  if  he  had 
been  on  this  side  of  the  grave.* 

^  Xo,  that  he  would  not,"  replied  Stephen. 

I  felt  from  Stephen's  manner  that  there 
was  yet  some  disclosure  which  his  nerve  wat 
scarcely  equal  to  make.  Painful  or  not,  I 
again  conjured  him  to  tell  me  all  After 
much  entreaty  I  learned  from  him  the  dreed* 
ful  truth  that  my  wife  had  married  again. 
It  was  many  mmutea  before  I  reeo?erad 
from  the  shock.  My  lost  home  stood  beloM 
me,  and  I  was  an  outcast  wanderer  on  the 
wide  earth. 

**  They  have  been  married  about  a  twelve- 
month," continued  Stephen,  **  and,  althoq^ 
I  can  only  feel  what  kind  of  a  man  he  ji^  I 
don't  think  thej  are  happy,* 
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"  Is  he  kind  to  the  child  ?  "  I  inquired, 
almost  sternly. 

"  I  don't  think  he  is  positively  unkind ; 
but  he  is  very  strict.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  chapel  that  your  good  lady  used  to  go 
to,  and  he  tries  to  mould  littje  Margaret 
after  his  own  heart.  I  fear  they  are  not 
happy.  Your  good  lady  is  less  reserved  be- 
fore me  as  I  am  blind,  and  I  feel  sometimes 
that  when  she  is  reading  she  is  thinking  of 
you." 

"Stephen,"  I  replied,  sadly  and  firmly,  "  I 
have  only  one  more  request  to  make  of  you 
before  I  leave  the  country  again  for  ever. 
Keep  my  secret,  and  let  me  for  one  minute 
see  Esther  and  the  child." 

"  I  will,"  returned  Stephen,  weeping  bit- 
terly, **  that  I  will ;  and  may  Heaven  sustain 
you  in  your  trouble." 

He  threw  the  old  wooden  shutter  back, 
which  was  not  fastened  on  the  inside,  and 
exposed  the  long,  deep,  narrow  recess,  closed 
in  at  the  end  with  red  curtains  glowing  with 
the  fire  and  light  within. 

"  I  will  now  go  into  the  room,"  he  said, 
"  and  deliver  my  K&ys ;  and,  while  there,  I 
will  contrive  to  hook  back  the  curtain." 

I  thanked  him  with  a  silent  pressure  of  the 
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hand,  and  he  went.  Just  then  the  deep 
church  bell  struck  nine,  and  every  stroke 
sounded  like  a  knell  upon  my  beating 
heart.  I  watched  —  O  how  intensely  } 
watched ! — grasping  the  window-sill  with  my 
hands.  At  length  the  curtain  was  drawn 
back,  and  the  vision  of  my  lost  home  stood 
before  me.  They  were  engaged  in  evening 
prayer.  My  child — my  dear  lost  child — 
now  grown  tall  and  graceful,  was  kneeling 
at  a  chair :  her  long  golden  hair  falling  in 
clusters  over  her  slender,  folded  hands. 
Esther  was  also  kneeling  with  her  face  to- 
wards me.  It  looked  more  aged  and  care- 
worn than  I  expected  to  see  it,  but  it  was 
still  the  old  pale,  statue-like  face  that  I 
had  cherished  in  my  dreams,  and  that  had 
nestled  on  my  shoulder  in  the  days  gone 
by. 

He  who  now  stood  in  my  place  as  the 
guardian  of  my  lost  home  was  kneeling  where 
I  could  not  see  his  face  j  but  I  heard  his  voice 
faintly  muttering  the  words  of  prayer.  Did 
anyone  in  all  that  supplicating  group  think 
of  the  poor,  wrecked,  convict  outcast  ?  God 
alone  knows.  The  curtain  closed,  and  shut 
out  my  Lost  Home  from  my  dimmed  sight 
for  evermore. 


Mos8-Sii)E.  By  Marion  Harland.  (Rout- 
ledge  &  Co.) — The  authoress  of  *  Alone"  and 
the  "  Hidden  Path "  has  in  the  present  story 
made  progress  :  the  language  is  more  simple — 
the  sentiment  more  sober — and  the  description 
of  the  heroine's  facinations  is  less  fantastic.  All 
that  excellent  example  and  good  advice  can  do 
towards  making  the  talo  eligible  reading  for 
young  people  has  been  done,  and  the  book  is  as 
readable  as  small  ill-conditioned  type.will  allow; 
but  there  is  a  want  of  freshness  and  vigor.  The 
present  growth  of  American  stories  of  the  "  im- 
proving" class  are  all  varieties  of  the  *'  Quce- 
chy"  model.  Lady  Morgan  was  complaining 
bitterly  one  day  of  the  general  run  of  modern 
novels^ — that  nobody  seemed  to  have  any  sense 
of  humor,  and  that  all  fun  was  dead  !  A  sense 
of  hnmor  is  one  of  the  most  cardinal  virtues  of 
the  intellect.  Where  it  exists  not,  all  other 
graces  will  he  dull  and  artificial^-fiot  spontane- 
ous, and  the  best  works  will  be  like  dusty 
suburban  gardens,  with  a  rookery  bnilt  in  the 
middle  to  stand  for  the  sublime.  The  virtues 
that  are  brought  trite  and  trim  into  small  didac- 
tic tales — the  Vade-Mecums  of  life  and  conver- 
sation, in  the  highest  and  sternest  subjects  that 


are  to  be  found,  "made  easy  and  reduced  to 
practice"  m  this  class  of  stories,  of  which 
**  Moss-Side"  is  a  favorable  specimen  are  simply 
exasperating  alike  to  readers  and  critics,  who 
know  the  stuff  of  which  life  is  made,  and  who 
prefer  taking  their  portion  of  me  in  its  own 
bitterness,  rather  than  in  the  sickly  conserve 
with  which  modern  tale-writers  attempt  to  con- 
ceal its  wholesome  taste.  We  sigh  for  dear 
"  Goodv  Two-shoes  "  and  the  history  of  "  Miss 
Betsy  Thoughtless,"  which  even  Baron  Grimm 
found  charming.  There  is  one  point,  however, 
in  modem  stories  which  curiously  marks  a 
gradually  increasing  change  of  opinion : — the 
heroine,  although  in  compliance  with'  time 
honored  custom  she  is  married  and  made  happ^ 
at  last, — it  is  generally  late  in  life  and  after  sn . 
has  steadily  realized  the  prospect  of  giving  bp 
her  lover  and  living  unmarried  ; — it  is  a  fact  re- 
cognized, that  a  woman  may  he  both  happy  and 
— interesting,  tQ  the  most  advanced  period  of 
single  blessedness.  This  is  a  change  in  the  ethics 
of  romance  which  "gives  to  think,"  as  the 
French  have  it,  and  is  as  important  a  disco verjr 
in  its  way,  as  the  fascinations  of  the  "femme  a 
trente  cuu  "  was  to  Balzac. — Athefujeum. 
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Fmn  Hon«^bAM  Words. 
GEOrjSK   LF.VISON:   oR.   THE 
SCH< "  »LFELL«  »WS. 

The  T::»i«v  si.arro'w*  ir.  onr  clemAtic 
T&Ik'd  aUiiu:  r&in  :  &  quie:  ^nmm6r  dusk 
Shudowinc  :lit  lirilr  ;u»ti  an*i  irarden-croimd 
WLJ'--h  jiij:  i:>  frt»rri  iht*  villape  *trcci  l^elov. 
Oni-  f-ai?  :'nre'  sTcr — -Tie  alrar  T*ewly  lit, 
Amidft  The  i-Arl'cntii-  and  i*nl  !»um'd 
C^f  iwiiurh: ■^  Ta>i  f-ath<.*dral:  hci  tht  clouds 
Were  jrravi-lj  ^-liiht-nnj,  atjd  a  fitful  breeze 
Flcrrifi  ::.i  *"-'lia^-  t'ja:  :iil  n^-v  Lad  djoc-f-'d 
A  jij-tcr:-.  *rea  IfsyX  on  ibe  fadinff  ikj. 
And  waf:e>-3.  *h  'm-erini:  from  tbeir  poiden  boss. 
The  j*xai>  :•:"  ibe  wL::e-rof*  orerbiown. 

Ocr  wall  V::i2  J-'W  i:ii'>ii  tbe  inner  side. 
A  irt'Ai  wiiire-r-.r^.-Su-h  stoops  arrvtss.  :o  note. 
Up  u»  tbe  ibnrch var  i-irate.  dc»tm  to  tbe  brook. 
An-I  lifiel  r.v'.-i*  *tT..nd  w-ih  prove  and  bedge. 
TTk-  doinr*  of  the  villacf.  all  dar  lone: 
Frf»m  wben  the  laS-rery  tnidring  to  tbeir  toil 
Witb  sirk-e.  scribe.  f'T  ^pade,  bear  ontpost  cocks 
WLisiie  k  |Ua-T.:  rt-frtin  fr-.im  iarm  lo  fann, 
Uni:'.  rl»e  buur  c-f  ^riai'iw  and  repo**, 
Wben    fcK•:^:eTf*    <-'-*a>e.    and    eneiT  taper's 

qneTjcL'd. 
ChlMrtL  iba:  pa^^  :•  school,  orbome  apun, 
CtBt.  vr±  fcL  ariL  :.';'iii  anoUier's  neck. 
P.tii:  ti-  Uft  fracran:  ireasnpe.  clnstering  rich, 
Ani  ir'T  a  drt»r':«:nir  r-fJM-bnd  par  a  Fmile. 

T'lii-  St-  -ras  di.wT  ;  tbe  loja]  |rvdeii4>looiii£ 
Sbii:  al'  :be:r  drenrriinr  rolor*:  and  a  Flower 
"Wa?  cjo«:n:r  iike  :ij<-  n*>i.  a  Flower  of  Flowers. 
TbiLi  berii^i  .-lar  win:  l  iiok'd  mcroes  tbe  wcH'ld 
fouij-  :.  -iLiiTij  ;rt::j:T  ibwi  (tur  liitle  child 
Sx.;  .::r  -.:*■  •.  vvt.'::j  j'V'^yi-r  li  mother**  knee. 
Tin  w!.::c-  *kirT  f  •  .i;r:j  or*  :*je  naked  feet, 
TtKi.  Ten'Jtr  ftr  r-jUi:;.  wav^,  his  e%-efi  at  rest 
On  L^  ni-xzier  ^  lut-.  a  window  into  bearen. 
Ki*f  M  li.v .  i^tj  J  >(.■::  J.-:  ;l  Li?  cot,  be'*  pleased 
"Will   lEurrr-  urir:^   ^■^i*?-  intii   the   lai^  lids 

cr'j:i: 
And  dc-  no:  nv-.  and  sicTnher's  repdar  breuh 
liiVidci  til*.  KCi  rt.iLTjd  njoBtii.    So  Annie's  box 
And  n.::jt  w  a?  t-l:  .•iT.itf;'.     1  heard  her  foot 
Stir  f-vr-ji'-a.:.     T\*'-^.  wc.dd  lie  time  to-night, 
Before  tbe  rair.  v-  i-Hter  haif-an-bonr 
As  far  as  to  the  ;MiiiiaT>  down  the  road. 
And  iicar  iut  ^'om-.Tukcs  ihroagb  the  meadowr 

TtJe. 
And  wa:'.-h  :rtc  '•':.!  jT*K»c»d  of  the  rir^cin  moon 
Over  a  mdify  center V  manre  of  clond 
&nkinc  ii*  cre>^f  i.:.     Sweetheart  of  my  hfe ! 
Green  be  ib<x-  ci  -wtis  and  delis  above  the  aea, 
SmootL-^r^jT.  f-»r  fwr.  i-v  ;1k-  pioo^b  nnhnrt, 
Kor  orer'Jr-*ted  *  r  trn-i-  nei^^h firing  Rands. 
Where  first  I  saw  rf»L  '  hr*:  since  loni:  aco, 
When  we  were  children  a:  an  inhuid  place 
And  ;>lay  d  t'j^ertKT.     I  had  often  tiionphi, 
I  wonder  sbonld  I  kur-v  :liai  pleasant  child  ? 
Bardlv.  1  df»nbT.    1  knew  her  the  first  glimpse: 
£'en  while  the  ficxiie  rarvamre  of  hat 
Kept  ^    her  tace  in  shudow  to  the  chin. 
Anid  when  a  breeze  to  whidi  the  hareheOt 

danced 
Lifted  the  nm  a  moment  to  her 
Tht  zaj  of  roopgnixiaB  flew  to 


Like 


.-./" 


romanhood. 


re  Were,  vet  wondrous 


The  other?  charted,  she  and  I  not  inoch ; 
Hearing:  her  hi  Son  whirrinc  in  the  wind 
;  No  donbtinj  boj<s  nor  whimsies  liom  as  yet) 
Was  pare  feliciiv.  like  his  who  sleep* 
Within  a  sense  of  some  unknown  pxtd-fortnne, 
Troe.  or  of  dreamland,  nndetermlned  which ; 
>It  s:  in:  bnovant  as  tbe  gnlls  that  swept 
Thi:  line  of  cliff  above  tJ*e  snmmer  sni^, 
Sniootb-winz'd  and  snowr  in  the  bioe  of  air. 
Since,  what  vicissitude!     We  read  the  past 
BciQnd  in  a  volame.  catch  the  siorr  up 
At  anv  leaf  we  choose,  and  mnch  ^br;get 
How  evorr  blind  to-tnorrow  was  erolred. 
How  each  oracnlar  sentence  sfa^»ed  itself 
For  after  comprehension,    a 

Even  so. 

This  twilight  of  last  summer,  it  befeU ; 
Mv  wife  and  bov  np-«tairs,  I  leaning  zmrt 
Against  tbe  window :   when  through  £ 

paths, 

Mr  memory,  as  if  sanntering  in  a  wood. 
Took  w>ber  ioy  :  an  evening  which  itself 
Hetnms  distinctly.     Troops  of  dancing  mochs 
Brash 'd  the  dry  grass;  I  heard,  as  if  from  fu, 
The  children  playing  in  the  village  streei. 
And  saw  the  widow,  our  good  ndgfabor,  liglrt 
Her  candle,  sealing  up  the  mail.     At  cisL, 
Announced  by  cheerful  ocuves  of  a  bom, 
A  pair  of  winking  wbeela  shake  the  white  nm. 
And  just  at  tea-time,  with  the  day's  work  dotio 
A  link  of  the  vcar's  order,  lest  we  loae 
In  floating  tangle  every  thread  of  lifi^— 
Apfkcars  in  happy  hour  tbe  loneiy-hag; 
Wliich.  with  its  punctual  **  Times,'*  may  bring 

us  word 
From    Annie's  hooae;   or   •ome  cae  by  fktt 

Thames. 
Tbe  smoky  friendly  Thames,  who  diiiiki  €f  «i ; 
Or  sultry  Changes,  or  St.  Lawrence  chill, 
i*T  from  the  sc«il  of  kangaroos  and  gold, 
Mairnetic  metal !    Thns  to  the  fov  windi 
Une's   ancient 

world. 

Wliert's  Geo7|nr  now,  I  dioaght,  oar  dmd,  ov 

pride.  • 

George  Levison.  the  nhaat  of  die  school  f 
With  Greek  and  Latin  at  thoae  fingers'  ends 
That  sway'd  the  winning  oar  and  bat; 
In  pocket-money  and  accoutrement ; 
A  Cribb  in  fist,  a  Cicero  m  toncae ; 
Already  vinor.  when  his  eye  sboald 
To  fix  OL  any  sammii  of  sncceas. 
For.  ic  his  bau^rhty  careless  way,  he'd 
"I've  got  to  push  my  fortane,  bv-aad^iT.'* 
How  we  all  vorshipp'd  Georf^y  Lerison  I 
But  when  I  went  to  college  be  was  gone. 
They  said  to  travel,  and  be  took  avar 
Mentor  conjoin  *d    with    Crichton  6oai  mijf 

hopes.— 
Xo  trifling  blaak.    Gemiee  bad  done  Uttla 
But  oonkK— what  ooold  be  aoi  * 

perhaps. 
Some  city,  in  tbe  strangers'  borial-gToaBdy 
Some  desen  sand,  <»r  hollow  mder  sea. 
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Slip  nnder,  fit  to  shape  the  world  anew ; 
And  leave  their  trace — in  schoolboy  memories. 

Then  I  went  thinking  how  much  changed  I  am 
Since  those  old  school-times,  not  so  far  away, 
Yet  now  like  pre-existence.     Can  that  house, 
Those  fields  and  trees,  be  extant  anywhere  ? 
Have  not  all  vanishM,  place,  and  time,  and 

men  1 
Or  with  a  journey  could  I  find  them  all, 
And  myself  with  them,  as  I  used  to  be  1 
Sore  was  my  battle  after  quitting  these. 
No  one  thing  fell  as  plannM  for;  sorrows  came 
And  sat  beside  me ;  years  of  toil  went  round ; 
And  victory's  self  was  pale  and  ^rlandless. 
Fog  rested  on  my  heart ;  till  softly  blew 
The  wind  that  clear'd  it.    'Twas  a  simple  turn 
Of  life, — a  miracle  of  heavenly  love, 
For  which,  thank  God ! 

When  Annie  call'd  me  up, 
We  both  bent  silent,  looking  at  our  boy ; 
Kiss'd  unaware  (as  angels,  may  bo,  kiss 
Good  mortals)  on  the  smoothly  rounded  theek, 
Tum'd  from  the  window, — where  a  fringe  of 

leaves, 
With  outlines  melting  in  the  darkening  blue, 
Waver'd  and  peep*d  and  whisper'd.   Would  she 

walk 
Not  yet  a  little  were  those  clouds  to  stoop 
With  freshness  to  the  garden  and  the  field. 
I  waited  by  our  open  door ;  while  bats 
Flew  silently,  and  musk  geranium-leaves 
Were  fragrant  in  the  twilight  that  had  auench'd 
Or  tamed  the  dazzling  scarlet  of  their  blooms. 
Peace,  as  of  heaven  itself,  possessed  my  heart. 
A  footstep,  not  the  light  step  of  my  wife, 
Disturb'd  it ;  and,  with  flacker  pace,  a  man 
Came  up  beside  the  porch.    Accosting  whom. 
And  answering  to  my  name :  "  I  fear,"  he  said, 
"  You'll  hardly  recollect  me ;  though  indeed 
We  were  at  school  together  on  a  time. 
Do  you  forget  old  Georgy  Levison  ?  " 

He  in  the  red  arm-chair ;  I  not  far  off, 
Excited,  laughing,  waiting  for  his  face : 
The  first  fiasn  of  the  candles  told  me  all : 
Or,  if  not  all,  enough,  and  more.     Those  eyes. 
When  they  look'd  up  at  last,  were  his  indeed. 
Though  meshM  in  ugly  threads  as  with  a  snare ; 
And,  while  his  mouth  preserved  the  imperious 

curve, 
Evasion,  vacillation,  discontent, 
Droop'd  on  the  handsome  features  like  a  fog. 
His  hair  hung  prematurely  grey  and  thin ; 
From  thread-bare  sleeves  the  withered  tremulooB 

hands 
Protruded.     Why  paint  every  touch  of  blight  ? 

Tea  came.    He  hurried  into  ceaseless  chat ; 
Glanced  at  the  ways  of  many  foreign  towns ; 
Knew  all  those  great  men,  landmarks  of  the 

time. 
And   set   their  worths  -punctiliously;    brought 

batk 
Our  careless  years  ;  paid  Annie  compliments 
To  spare ;  admired  tno  pattern  of  the  caps ; 
Lauaed  the  cream,— oar  dairy's,  wa«  it  not  1 
A  country  life  was  pleasant,  certainly, 
If  one  could  be  content  to  settle  down ; 
And  yet  Uie  city  had  advantages. 
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He  trusted,  shortly,  underneath  his  roof 
To  practise  hospitality  in  turn. 
But  first  to  catch  the  roof,  eh  ?    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
That  was  a  business  topic  he'd  discuss 
With  his  old  friend  by-and-by 

For  me,  I  long'd 
To  hide  my  face  and  groan ;  yet  look'd  at  him ; 
Opposing  pain' to  grief,  presence  to  thought. 

Later,  wheif  wine  came  in,  and  we  two  sat 
The  dreary  hours  together,  how  he  talk'd ! 
His  schemes  of  life,  his  schemes  of  work  and 

wealth. 
Intentions  and  inventions,  plots  and  plans, 
Travels  and  triumphs,  failures,  golden  hopes. 
He  was  a  young  man  still — had  just  begun 
To  see  his  way.    I  knew  what  he  could  do 
If  once  he  tried  in  earnest.    He'd  return  , 

To  Law,  next  term  but  one ;  meanwhile  com- 
plete 
His  great  work,  "  The  Philosophy  of  Life, 
Or,  Man's  Relation  to  the  Universe," 
The  matter  lying  ready  to  his  hand. 
Forty  subscribers  more,  two  guineas  each. 
Would  make  it  safe  to  publish.    All  this  time 
He  fill'd  his  glass  and  emptied,  and  his  tongue 
Went  thick  and  stammering.    When  the  wine  , 

came  in 
I  saw  the  glistering  eye ;  an  eager  hand 
Made  the  decanter  chatter  on  the  glass 
Like  ague.    He  grew  maudlin  drunk  at  last ; 
Shed  tears,  and  moan'd  he  was  a  min'd  man, 
Body  and  soul ;  then 'cursed  his  enemies 
By  name  and    promised   punishment;    made 

vaunt 
Of  genius,  learning;  caught  my  hand  again, — 
Did  I  forget  my  friend- — my  dear  old  friend  *« 
Had  I  a  coat  to  spare  ?    He  had  no  coat 
But  this  one  on  his  back ;  not  one  shirt — see  I 
'Twas  all  a  nightmare ;  all  plain  wretched  truth. 
And    how  to.  play  physician?      Where's  the 

strength 
Repairs  a  slow  self^n^in  fh)m  without  ? 
The  fall'n  must  climb  innumerable  steps. 
With  humbleness,  and  diligence,  and  pain. 
How  help  him  to  the  first  of  all  that  steep  ? 

Midnight  was  past.    I  had  proposed  to  find 
A  lodging  near  us ;  for,  .to  say  the  truth, 
I  could  not  bid  my  wife,  for  such  a  guest. 
In  such  a  plight,  prepare  the  little  room 
CallM  "  Emma's  "  since  my  sister  first  was  here. 
Then  with  a  sudden  mustering  up  of  wits. 
And  e'en  a  touch  of  his  old  self,  that  quick 
Melted  my  heart  anew,  he  signified 
His  bed  was  waiting,  he  would  say  good-night, 
And  begg'd  nfe  not  to  stir,  he  knew  his  road. 
But  arm  in  arm  I  broaght  him  up  the  street, 
Among  the  rainpools,  and  the  pattering  drops 
Drumming  upon  our  canopy ;  where  few 
Or  none  were  out  of  doors ;  and  once  or  twioek- : 
Some  casement  from  an  upper  story  shed 
Penurious  lamplight. 

Tedionsly  we  kept 
The  morning  meal  in  vain  expectancy. 
Our  box  of  clothes'came  back  ;  the  people  i  mM 
He  paid  without  a  word,  and  went  his  wp  ij, — 

They  knew  not  whither.    He  retum'd  nc  k 

He  now  is  dead. 
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Months  chanjrcd  aboat,  or  cro 
The  sadden  froAt  of  that  nnliapny  guest 
Rose  from  our  life, — which,  like  our  Tillage, 

keeps 
The  tranquil  centre  of  a  cultured  rale, 
Guarded  with  hills,  but  open  to  the  sun. 
And  every  star  successive,  east  or  west, 
That  glorifies  the  circle  of  the  year. 
A  grave,  secluded  life,  but  kindly  fill'd 
Witli  natural  influences ;  neither  void 
I  Of  strength    and    gladness    from    profounder 

springs. 
And  since,  at  many  a  meditative  hour 
By  day  or  night,  or  with  memorial  flash, 
I  see  the  ghost  of  Georgy  Levison  ; 
A  shifting  phantom, — now  with  boyhood's  face 
And  merry  curls ;  now  haggard  and  forlorn, 
Ab  when  the  candles  came  into  the  room. 

One  sells  his  soul ;  another  squanders  it ; 
The  first  biys  op  the  world,  the  second  Btarras. 
«  Poor  George  was  loser  palpably  enough,— 
Supernal  Wisdom  only  knows  how  mndi. 

mr  SEWING  MACHINE. 

Dear  Cousin  Jane : — Such  a  change  has  passed 

O'et  my  earthly  lot  since  I  saw  yon  last. 

That  I  cannot  rest  till  my  pen  extends 

The  joyful  tidings  to  all  my  friends. 

My  burden  is  gone,  and  my  sky  is  bright, ' 

My  mind  is  cium,  and  my  heart  is  light ; 

I'm  a  happier  mother,  and  wife,  and  self. 

And  I  owe  it  all  to  a  little  elf, 

The  U'<ef\ile8t  fairy  that  ever  was  seen,— 

My  Wheeler  and  Wilson's  Sewing  Machine. 

As  I  said  just  now,  I'm  a  happier  wife. 

My  husband's  shirts  were  the  plagne  of  my  life ; 

They  wci-e  sometimes  made,  but  were  never 

done, 
Bless  me !  the  trouble  was  only  begnn  ! 
It  was  always,   "  My  dear,  this  shirt  is  not 

right,"       . 
The  neck  was  too  loose,  or  the  wrist  was  too 

tight ; 
They  always  were  needing  a  button  or  stitch, 
Were  too  large  or  too  small,  1  could  never  tell 

whini. 
If  I  made  twelve  as  like  as  twelve  leaves  on  one 

tree. 
Though  the  first  might  be  right,  yet  no  other 

would  be. 
'When   I  think  of  a  shirt  from  beginning  to 

ending, 
( Of  the  fitting  and  stitching,  and  starching  and 

mending, 
rOf  the  shirt  that  don't  fit  the  disconsolate  man, 
( Of  the  shirt  that  does  fit  him,  so  spick  and  so 

span, 
f  So  stiff*  and  ungraceful,  and  yet  the  sole  gain 
'  From  so  much  of  labor,  of  time  and  of  pain, 
1 1  almost  am  tempted  my  thought  to  express, 
'.Men  had  better  keep  still  on  the  matter  of  dress. 
'.Cbttld  I  make  but  one  apeech  like  a  Webster's 
orWin%, 


I  think  it  would  be  on  the  subject  of  shirts. 
But  to  come  to  the  point,  I  had  almost  forgot, 
I  would  now  quite  as  lief  hare  a  husband  ••' 

not. 
lie  timidly,  last  week,  brought  me  a  pile 
Of  shirts  to  be  made,  which  I  took  with  a  Fmila, 
The  first  of  the  kind  which  be  ever  had  seen,— 
I  thought  he  would  kiss  my  Sewing  Macrhine. 

I  have  six  young  children — dear  little  ones. 
Three  little  daughters,  and  three  little  sons,— 
Six  little  children,  all  to  be  dressed 
In  school  day  clothes  and  in  Sunday  best ; 
Six  pairs  of  pants  and  nine  pairs  of  shirts. 
Two  dozen  collars,  and  two  dozen  skirts ; 
Six  little  jackets,  and  twelve  little  sacks, 
Outside  garments  for  six  little  backs ; 
'Kerchiefs  to  hem,  and  garments  to  mend. 
And  many  another  stray  odd  and  end  ; 
This  was  the  work  to  be  done  this  fall, 
But  then,  dear  me !  it  was  nothing  at  all ! 
I  gave  it  all,  with  a  brow  serene, 
To  m^aH-flufficient  Sewing  Machine* 

And  as  fbr  myself, — what  with  children  ttid 
spouse. 

What  witfi  visitors,  servants,  and  market  tad 
house, 

It  was  nothine  more  than  might  well  be  ex- 
pected, 

That  my  own  private  wardrobe  was^somewhil 
neglected. 

I  sewed  up  holes,  ahd  I  ran  up  slits, 

I  put  on  patches,  and  I  put  in  bits, 

I  went  wnhout  button,  and  hook,  and  clasp, 

I  wore  old  things  till  their  very  last  gasp ; 

But  now  I'm  thoroughly  fit  to  be  seen — 

Thanks  to  my  good  Tittle  Sewing  Machine. 

It  would  do  you  good  to  open  the  door 

Of  my  linen  closet,  and  see  the  store 

Ihor  bed  and  table,  of  piles  and  tiers, 

Enough  to  last  us  for  twenty  years. 

So  far  as  such  things  are  concerned,  I  can  saj 

I  am  perfectly  ready  to  die  today ; 

Though  it  woidd  seem  a  pity  to  quit  the  soenv 

So  soon  after  buying  a  Sewing  Machine. 

You'll  think  me  extravagant,  I'll  engage. 
But,  my  dear,  'tis  tlie  subject  of  the  age  1 
The  world  is  divided  'twixt  those  who  haye  got 
Sewing  Machines,  and  those  who  have  not. 
Poor,  benighted  beings  are  they 
Who  sit  and  sew  the  old-fashioned  way. 
Now,  Cousin  Jane,  don't  you  want  to  see 
What  these  wonderful  things  may  bo  1 
Come, — and  your  duties  you  need  not  shirk,— 
But  come  with  an  extra  trunk  full  of  woHl. 
You  will  never  go  back  to  your  home,  I  ween. 
Without  taking  with  you  a  Sewing  Machine. 

— Syringfidd  BqnibHtit/lL 

ENIGMA. 

To  five,  and  five,  and  fifty-fiv«^ 

The  first  of  letters  add— 
Ift'is  a  thing  bee  pleased  a  king. 

And  mede  *>  wise  man  mad. 
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CUUELTT  ON  THU  HlOtt  8BAS. 


Vrom  The  Satnrdny  Reriew,  12  Dee. 
CRUELTY  ON  THE   HIGH  SEAS. 

Wk  should  like  to  have  it  ex|)lained  why  a 
seafaring  life  has  a  strange  tendency  to  de- 
Velope  certain  inhuman  forms  of  cruelty. 
The  fact  appears  to  be  indisputable.  On 
Monday,  the  readers  of  the  daily  newspapers 
were  horrified  by  a  case  of  brutal  cruelty 
practised  by  the  master  of  a  Liverjjool  trader 
on  a  Spanish  or  Portuguese  seaman;  and 
the  liame  journals  gave  the  first  intimation  of 
a  similar  case  investigated  at  the  Thames 
Police  Office  on  the  previous  Thursday. 
Early  in  the  last  month,  a  British  sailor  handed 
in  a  statement  at  that  office,  detailing  the 
frightful  outrages  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected in  the  American  merchant  service. 
At  Liverpool,  scarcely  a  week,  and  never  an 
tMne,  passes  without  proofs  of  similar  bru- 
tality I  nor  have  we  forgotten  the  case  of  that 
eminent  villain,  "Captain  Henry  Rogers," 
who  in  September  received  the  honors  of 
canonization  and  the  halter  in  that  town. 
To  such  a  pitch  has  the  crime  of  savage 
assault  on  the  high  seas  risen — particularly 
in  the  American  trade — that  a  formal  inves- 
tigation into  the  whole  matter  was  recently 
proposed,  though  we  do  not  know  whether  it 
has  been  carried  out  The  matter  is  cer- 
tainly of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  in- 
quiry. Tlie  number  of  vessels  afloat  in  the 
BritiHh  merchant  service  is  stated  at  more 
than  34,000,  and  the  number  of  seamen  em- 
ploj'ed  is  reckoned  at  243,000.  In  other 
words,  here  are  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  persons  who  are  practically  deprived  of 
the  ordinary  safeguards  of  social  order. 
Their  appeal  for  protection  i^  surely  no  light 
one. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no 
laws  in  force  to  restrain  a  brutal  captain ; 
nor  are  we  arguing  that  there  should  not  be 
special  and  extraordinary  powers  given  to 
masters  of  vessels  for  enforcing  discipline 
and  obedience  on  the  high  seas.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case,  something  of  the  despot 
Blast  attach  to  the  solitary  responsibility  of 
a  captain  during  a  voyage ;  and  this  is  felt 
to  be  a  necessity  quite  as  much  by  the  crew 
as  by  the  master.  Common  sense  points  out 
that  the  advantages  of  giving  large  authority 
to  captains  on  the  whole  outweigh  the  abuses 
to  which  it  may  lead.  Both  as  regards  life 
and  property,  mutiny  is  justly  looked  upon 
•i  tte  gfvtteit  df  matitime  dftngera;  and 


the  only  substantial  safe-guard  In  a  merchant 
ship,  whose  cargo  may  be  worth  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  pounds,  is  to  invest  the  master 
with  extensive  discretionary  powers  for  com- 
pelling obedience.  But  certainly  our  perils 
are  not  at  present  in  this  direction.  The 
case  against  which  we  so  carefully  provide  is 
now  almost  a  matter  of  nautical  tradition , 
and  that  the  necessity  of  yielding  unwaver- 
ing obedience  has  entirely  possessed  the 
sailor's  mind,  goes  some  way  to  account  fog 
the  extraordinary  apathy,  often  amounting  to 
complicity,  with  which  the  most  brutal  treat- 
ment of  a  common  sailor,  on  the  part  of  the 
master,  is  often  viewed  by  the  crew.  Ther 
must,  however,  be '  moral  as  well  as  conven 
tional  reasons  for  this  strange  phenomenon ; 
and  an  inquiry  into  them  may  help  us  to 
understand  something  of  the  causes  which 
explain  these  cases  of  savage  cruelty,  and 
why  it  is  that  the  spectators  so  frequently 
seem  to  take  them  as  a  matter  of  course  with 
which  they  have  no  right  to  interfere. 

In  the  Queen's  service  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  public  opinion,  as  well  as  strict  laws 
which  regulate  the  discipline,  and  especially 
the  punishments,  enforced  on  board  ship. 
In  the  Merchant  service  the  restraints  of 
opinion  are  unknown.  A  single  voyage 
usually  limits  the  master's  connection  'with 
every  man  on  board.  The  character  of  every 
captain  in  the  navy  is,  or  easily  may  be, 
familiar  to  every  blue-jacket  afloat ^  and  a 
brutal  captain  can  no  more  man  his  ship 
than  he  can  make  himself  an  admiral.  Not 
only  is  he  socially  a  gentleman,  but  it  is  his 
interest  not  to  be  known  as  a  savage.  This 
is  not  the  case  in  the  mercantile  marine. 
Moreover,  to  say  nothing  of  the  low  state  «f , 
intelligence  and  education  which  characteriaee 
the  masters  of  ordinary  merchant  vessels^ 
there-  is  something  in  their  position  which 
has  a  tendency  to  brutalize  the  dispositioo. 
if  the  sense  of  unlimited  responsibility  at  se^ 
is  a  heavy  burthen  to  a  conscientious  man,  k 
is  a  frightful  temptation  to  an  uoprincipJed 
one.  The  master  of  a  merchantman  feeii 
his  isolation ;  and,  forgetting  that  power  can 
be  best  won  by  confidence  and  justice,  he  9 
too  apt  to  think  that  obedience  is  onljr  to  lit 
secured  by  force  and  fear.  4iM  rary  soM 
possesses  himself  of  the  ndmg.  idea  tlMl 
curses  aad  blows  are  the  on]|r  lm9§mgt  IM 
thtt  JbiEiiMMile  <€an  undanrtand*'  AnA*  4Mi9 
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let  a  man  begin  a  course  of  cruelty,  he  is 
fiitally  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  it    What 
puzzles  people  in  these  accounts  of  brutal 
assaults  at  sea  is  their  lingering,  systematic 
character.    The  details  of  one  case  are  sub- 
stantially those  of  the  whole  class.    A  vic- 
tim is  selected — or,  perhaps,  at  first  a  mere 
accident  makes  him  such.    But,  once  a  vic- 
tim, he  is  marked  out  from  the  herd,  and  on 
one  devoted  head  are  accumulated  the  ag- 
gravated ingenuities  of  malace.     Day  after 
day  he  is  tortured.    Nothing  seems  to  check 
his  unrelenting  persecutor.      The  sight  of 
suffering  only  whets  the  unnatural  craving  to 
inflict  it    No  wounds,  no  sickness,  no  ap- 
peals— not  even  the  miserable  spectacle  of 
the  poor  wretch  mutilated,  or  with  his  spine 
dislocated,    feinting,  bleeding,  reeling    and 
staggering  from  exhaustion,  pain,  or  starva- 
tion— can  move  the  heart  of  the  tormentor. 
The  agonies  of  death  suggest  only  aggrava- 
tions of  brutality.    The  master  always  pro- 
claims that  he  is  going  to  be  the  death  of  his 
victim;   and  he  is  the  death  of  him,  and 
always  in  the  same  sort  of  way.    He  gives 
his  imagination  full  play  in  inventing  tortures, 
and  spends  his  leisure  in  executing  them. 
He  gloats  over  a  new  variety  of  pain  in  his 
cabin,  and  then  rushes  on  deck  to  try  it. 
Every  day  he  seems  to  brood  over  fresh 
schemes  of  devilish  malice.    This  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  cruelty.    Not  only  is  it  essen- 
tially inhuman,  but  it  is  systematic,  and  feeds 
on  itself.     The  thing  looks  exactly  like  a 
realization  of  the  old  doctrine  of  possession. 
It  is  as  though  something  entered  into  the 
man,  and,  with  superhuman  refinement,  sug- 
gested and. exhausted  all  the  possible  varie- 
ties  and  aggravations  of  torture.     It  has 
always  been  so.    The  sufierings  of  the  early 
martyrs — the  ingenious  multiplicity  of  agonies 
attributed    to    Inquisitors — the  unutterable 
miseries  lately  inflicted  on  the  Indian  victims 
— all  bear  witness  to  this  characteristic  of 
cruelty.    It  seems  as  though  it  carried  with 
it  Bomething  akin  to  physical    enjoyment. 
And  this  is  its  mystery.     To  a  slight  extent, 
many  persons  totally  incapable  of  deliberate 
e^elty  must  have  experienced  it  themselves. 
If  we  carefully  analyse  our  feelings  even  in 
boxing  a  boy's    ears,  there    is    something 
tempting,  not  in  the  theory,  but  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  thing.    One  goes  on  always   a 
step  fitfther  than  one  thought  possible ;  and 
aomething  like  a  aeme  of  aatiafS^tioii  in  in- 


flicting  pain,  is  very  apt  to  supersede  the 
high  moral  duty  of  punishment.  Hence  it  is 
that  punishment  so  soon  slides  into  vindic- 
tiveness. 

Nor  is  this  all.    Not  only  does  cruelty  act 
in  this  way  on  the  moral  nature  of  its  perpe- 
trator, impelling  him,  as  it  were  by  some  irre- 
sistible impulse,  to  fathom  all  the  depths  and 
exhaust  all  the  conceivable  and  inconceivable 
varieties  of  torture — it  has  somewhat  of  the 
same  effect  on  the  bystanders.     We  have 
alluded  to  the  apathy  or  complicity  of  the 
crew  in  presence  of  such  horrors  as  those  of 
which  we  have  spoken.    In  Rogers'  case,  the 
mates  were  proved  to  be  all  but  as  bad  as  the 
actual  murderer ;  and  in  the  last  Liverpool 
case — in  which  it  is,  to  ourselves  at  least, 
unintelligible  why  Christie  was  not  committed 
for  murder — ^the  mate  is  represented  as  hav- 
ing been  not  only  not  an  unwilling  spectator, 
but  almost  a  willing  accomplice.    Is  it  that 
there  is  a  certain  horrid  fascination  in  the 
mere  sight  of  cruelty  which  has  a  kind  of 
mysterious  attraction — as  if  the  will  of  the 
torturer,  as  in  mesmerism,  first  paralysed, 
and  then  absorbed  and  mastered  the  sympa- 
thies of  bystanders  P  We  have  heard  testi- 
mony to  this  psychological  fact  from  the  most 
humane  persons,  who  have  had  the  courage 
to  analyse  their  own  feelings  in  the  actual 
presence  of  some  revolting  and  cruel  specta- 
cle.   It  Is  said  that  in  the  case  of  a  bull- 
fight, though  the  first  disembowelled  hone 
is  viewed  with  feelings  of  unutterable  loath- 
ing, and  the  second  presents  a  nasty  sight, 
yet  the  _  third  and  fourth  are  regarded  wiUi 
lessening  indignation,  till,  as  the  thing  goea 
on,  indifference  grows  on  the  spectator,  and 
at  last  negative    acquiescence    ripens    into 
something  like  hearty,  sj'mpathy  with  the 
ugly  sport    It  is  known  to  be  the  same  in 
prize-fights ;  and  perhaps  everybody's  school- 
boy recollections  will  present  him  with  anal- 
ogous instances  of  this  morbid    sympathy 
with  the  details  of  cruelty.    Now,  if  this  is 
the  case  even  with  refined  minds,  it  must  be 
much  more  so  with  the  coarser  moral  fibres 
of  such  persons  as  the  crews  of  common 
merchantmen.      Cruelty,  for  cruelty's  saka^ 
was  a  mark  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  we 
need  go  back  no  further  than  the  Keign  of 
Terror  to  understand  how  it  is  that  a  public 
exhibition  of  human  suffering  may  attract,  by 
a  moral  contagion,  bystanders  incapable  of 
cruelty,  still  more  of  oripnaring  exquisite 
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tortures.  The  same  sort  of  thing  obtains  in 
kindred  vices — for  example,  in  cursing  and 
•wearing,  and  in  certain  brutal  assaults  on 
women.  In  swearing,  a  man  goes  on  from 
oath  to  oath,  and  tries  to  exhaust  the  ingeni- 
ous variety  of  foul  language— one  blasphemy 
being  pleasant  i  n  proportion  as  it  suggests 
the  possibility  of  going  beyond  it;  and  were 
It  not  for  some  mimetic  attractiveness  inher- 
ent in  the  sight  of  brutality,  we  could  hardly 
account  for  the  successive  violation  of  a  sin- 
gle woman  by  a  crowd  of  men — instances  of 
which  we  are  unhappily  not  forced  to  seek  in 
India  alone. 

The  crime  of  murderous  outrage  on  the 
high  seas  has  attained  such  an  appalling 
height,  that,  as  a  social  grievance,  it  urgently 
demands  attention.  It  is  clearly  on  the  in- 
crease; and  the  question  whether,  as  it 
■eems,  it  has  not  been  derived  mainly  from 
American  influences,  is  a  very  subordinate 
one.    We  care  not  how  it  grew  up — our 
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business  is  to  check  it.  Apparently,  the 
present  state  of  the  law  is  not  sufficient.  The 
log-book  is  not  an  adequate  protection  to  the 
common  sailor;  the  man  who  will  act  m 
Rogers  did,  and  as  Christie  is  said  to  ha?e 
done,  is  capable  of  falsifying  a  log-book. 
The  mate,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  m 
we  have  said,  often  an  accomplice ;  and  we 
fear  that,  in  the  owner's  eyes,  an  interfer- 
ence on  his  part  would  not  always  be  wet 
cbmed.  As  to  the  crew,  the  murdered  man^ 
messmates  cannot  spare  time,  and  often  haTe 
neither  the  courage  nor  the  intelligence,  to 
volunteer  a  testimony  of  what  happened  m 
months  ago  down  on  the  Spanish  main,  and  eo 
to  lose  a  voyage.  Something  perhaps  might 
be  done  by  compelling  owners,  much  lower 
down  in  the  merchant  service  than  is  at 
present  the  rule,  to  ship  surgeons  on  board 
all  vessels  of  a  certain  tonnage,  and  for  cer- 
tain voyages.  At  any  rate  the  matter  is 
one  in  which  the  Legislature  is  bound  to  in- 
terfere, if  only  in  the  way  of  inquiry. 


LiFB  IK  Israel;  or,  Portraiturbs  of 
Hbbrrw  Character.  By  Maria  T.  Richards. 
(New  York,  Sheldon  &  Co. ;  London,  Trfibner 
«  Co.) — To  pourtray  Jewish  life  without  writ- 
ing a  Scripturo  history  is  a  plan,  not  novel  in- 
dMd,  but  promising.  If  well  executed,  the 
habits,  the  reli^ous  observances,  and  the  opin- 
ions current  in  Israel  at  a  certain  period  may  be 
sketched  in  a  manner  equally  popular  and  satis- 
fkctory.  Notices  scattered  throughout  the  Bible 
may  bo  collated,  and  the  information  given  by 
contemporary  or  later  historians  brought  to  bear 
on  the  elucidation  of  such  a  period.  Suppose 
all  this  correctly  done,  and  some  interesting  fic- 
tion taken  as  the  groundwork,  and  we  do  not 
despair  of  finding  books  on  Jewish  antiquities 
as  attractive  as  they  may  be  useful.  An  exam- 
ple of  what  may  be  done  in  this  respect  is  the 
well-known  work, "  Melon's  Pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
■alem,"  a  book  as  interesting  as,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, it  is  accurate  and  instructive.  In  tlie 
voiurae  l)efore  us,  Mrs.  Richards  follows  up,  or 
rather  prefaces,  her  former  **  Life  in  Judea,H  by 
•ketches  of  Hebrew  character  during  the  wan- 
derings through  the  wilderness,  in  the  reign  of 
King  Solomon,  and  during  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. The  task  has,  upon  the  whole,  been 
well  executed.  Thou^  the  information  of  our 
antboresM  has  manifestly  been  gathered  at  second 
hand,  it  is  generally  accurate,  if  not  always 
full :  the  interest  attaching  to  the  stories  is  well 
sustained;  and  the  reader  has  a  sufiicicntly 
vivid  portraiture  of  Jewish  life  under  each  of 
the  above  |>eriod8.  However,  it  has  struck  us, 
that  ^iometimes  the  persons  introduced  think  and 
act  like  natives  of  the   West  rather  than  as 


genuine  Orientals,  and  that  the  state  of  society 
and  of  public  religions  opinion, — not  to  speak 
of  the  occasional  nigh-flown  expressions  used, 
— are  rather  such  as  wo  would  expect  amonff 
our  Transatlantic  cousins  than  at  the  perioa 
and  in  the  countries  to  which  these  tales  refer. 
The  second  of  the  sketches  ("Life  in  Israel 
under  the  Reign  of  King  Solomon  ")  is  decided- 
ly the  most  lively  and  the  most  accurate,  al- 
though it  occasionally  recalls  scenes  and  in- 
cidents from  "Helon."  But  our  authoreaa 
deserves  encouragement  and  praise,  and  her 
volume  promises  to  be  a  useful  addition  to  oar 
popular  religious  literature. — Athenceum. 


If  there  can  be  a  greater  bore  in  life  than  a 
man  with  a  grievance,  it  is  a  woman  wHIi 
wronffs.  It  is  not  selfishness  that  makes  socie^ 
hard-hearted  to  both  classes ;  it  is  the  instinct 
of  common  sense,  which  dictates  that  when 
people  cannot  right  themselves,  nor  yet  set  in 
motion  the  machinery  which  might  help  them, 
it  is  more  dignified  and  becoming  of  rational 
beings  to  keep  silence,  and  not  let  their  life  dit- 
solve  into  a  spoonful  of  warm  water.  Com- 
plaints, well  or  ill  founded,  soon  exhaust  "the 
milder  grief  of  pity."  In  fact,  there  is  no  virtoa 
that  so  soon  evaporates  as  sympathy;  people 
CTow  tireil  of  being  sorry  for  what  they  cannot 
help,  and,  becoming  angry  at  a  grievance  that 
will  not  be  driven  away,  they  soothe  their  own 
feelings  bv  declaring  that  it  is  the  "  people's  om 
fault."  Life  is  a  battle,  and  those  who  canJMt 
fight  for  themselves,  meet  with  no  quarter.— 
Athenaum, 
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THB  IA8T  OF  THE  RANDOLPUS. 

St.  Obobge  IlANlx)LPd  died  at  the  Court 
House  of  Charlotte  county,  on  4th  I3ec.  A 
peculiar  and  melancholy  interest  attaches  to 
the  clouded  fortunes  of  this  remarkable  man. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  Randolph, 
tf  Bizarre,  where  he  was  bom  about  65  years 
Ago,  and  nephew  of  the  celebrated  John 
Bandolph,  of  Roanoke,  who  regarded  him 
•iways  with  an  affection  as  sincere  as  it  was 
m  his  wayward  nature  to  feel  towards  any 
kuman  being.  St.  George  had  peculiar 
alaims  upon  the  tenderness  of  his  family,  for 
lie  came  into  the  world  without  the  faculty  of 
bearing  and  speech,  and  could  oc.y  manifest 
the  quicknes  of  his  intellect  in  thU  untaught 
but  expressiye  pantomime  which  is  instinct- 
ively acquired  by  the  deaf-mute.  Losing  his 
&ther  at  an  early  age,  he  was  inost  assidu- 
ously watched  and  gently  nurtured  by  the 
nearest  relations. — ^^Jfith  the  view  of  facilita- 
ting his  intercourse  with  society,  of  giving  ex- 
ercise to  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  of  im- 
pressing mo^al  truth  upon  his  heart,  they 
sent  him  to  France,  for  such  education  as 
6ould  not  be  given  him  at  that  time  in  the 
United  States.  Under  the  care  of  the  Abbe 
8eguin^-one  of  the  earliest  instructors  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and,  if  we  mistake  not, 
the  inventor  of  their  alphabet — St.  George 
Randolph  made  rapid  progress  in  all  the 
'branches  of  polite  learning,  and  acquired  a 
lamiliarity  with  the  gnuomar,  and  written 
idiom  of  several  languages,  he,  who  could 
not  utter  an  articulated  sound.  Upon  his 
return  to  America,  he  resided  at  the  family 
residence,  until  a  dreadful  calamity  fell  upon 
him  and  the  whole  household.  At  the  very 
moment  that  his  younger  brother,  Theodor- 
IDk  Tudor  Randolph,  a  youth  of  rare  promise, 
who  had  been  prosecuting  his  studies  at 
harvard  University,  was  prpnounced  hope- 
kssly  consumptive,  St  George  Randolph 
went  mad.  We  have  seen  some  letters  of 
John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  written  about 
this  time,  in  which  the  most  pathetic  ezpres- 
•ion  is  given  to  the  sorrow  which  over^ 
whelmed  him  and  the  family  at  Bizarre,  at 
these  severe  dispensations.  "  Within  three 
abort  months,"  he  writes  to  a  friend  in  South 
Oarolina,  "my  elder  nephew  has  been  vis- 
ited by  the  heaviest  calamity  that  flesh  is  heir 
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to — the  sorest  and  sharpest  ill  with  which 
providence  has  ever  yet  suffered  his  creatures 
to  be  afflicted — and  his  brother,  the  last  re- 
maining stay  of  our  family,  has  fallen  into,  I 
fear,  a  fatal  decline !  **  This  fear  was  only 
too  certainly  justified  by  the  result.  Tudor 
did  not  live  to  see  Virginia  agaip,  having 
died,  soon  after  the  date  of  the  letter  from 
which  we  have  quoted,  at  Morrisania,  in  Neir 
York.  This  dark  year  for  the  Randolphs 
was  1814.  From  Uiat  period  down  to  last 
Friday,  December  the  4th,  1857,  St.  George 
Randolph  never  knew  a  lucid  interval. 

Yet  there  was  a  certain  nobility  in  the 
appearance  of  the  old  man,  as  we  have  seen 
him  wandering  about  the  fields  around  Char- 
lotte C.  H.,  with  his  leonine  beard  felling  in 
white  masses  over  his  bosom,  and  hia  fine, 
restless  eye  imparting  animation  to  a  ooimts- 
nance  of  singular  and  striking  interest  even 
in  its  gloom.  No  stranger  could  set  hia 
and  fail  to  observe  the  evidences  of  refined 
and  gentle  culture,  which  he  exhibited  after 
so  many  years  of  wandering  reason,  of 
blighted  sympathies,  of  joyless  seclusion 
&*om  the  world  in  that  long  night  of  insen- 
sibility to  sounds  and  ideas,  which  Provi- 
dence, in  its  inscrutable  wisdom,  permitted 
to  enshroud  him.  All  that  the  moat  affbo- 
tionate  solicitude,  and  the  most  conddenite 
kindness  could  do  to  render  comfortable  the 
poor,  darkened,  bereft  and  crasy  being  to 
whom  earthly  happiness  was  impossible,  wm 
performed,  by  those  in  whose  charge  he  hat 
of  late  years  been  placed.  Wyatt  CardweU, 
Esq.,  of  Charlotte  C.  H.  who  was  his  imme- 
diate guardian  and  protector,  bestowed  upon 
him  a  patefnal  care,  which,  in  his  poor  mf 
the  lunatic  requited  with  a  clearly  distinguiill- 
able  gratitude. 

St.  George  was  the  last  of  his  line  in  tbe 
fhmily  of  the  Randolphs.  By  his  death,  a 
great  lineage  becomes  extinct,  and  a  Urge 
patrimony  is  divided.  '  The  ocoasion  is  a  fii> 

vorable  one  for  us  to  preach  the  old  moral  of 
the  vanity  of  earthly  hopes,  and  the  empti- 
ness  of  human  ambitions.  Bnt  we  have  ne 
intention  of  moraltring  over  the  event,  whidt 
we  have  above  recorded,  and  the  Sic  iranHt 
gloria  which  will  occur  to  every  intelligenl 
reader,  is  too  obvious  a  sentiment  U>  be  en- 
forced by  any  rhetorical  flourishea  of  our  pea. 
'^FeUrsburgh  Va.  Exprcu. 
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^  Part  of  ui  ariitU  in  HoBMhohl  Wonb. 
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During  the  drive,  the  Lieutetmnt  enter- 
tained me  by  relating  a  number  of  stories 
eonnected  with  the  war  in  Affghanistan.  Sev- 
eral of  them  interested  me  exceedingly ;  one 
in  particular.  It  was  this ;  which  I  now  give 
in  the  Lieutenant's  own  words  as  nearly  as  I 
oan  recollect  them. 

"  About  a  year  ago,**  said  he,  "  I  was  pass- 
ing through  Meerut,  on  my  way  ftom  the 
Hills,  whither  I  had  been  on  sick  certificate, 
and  was  putting  up  for  a  few  days  with  my 
firiend  Richards  of  the  Light  Cavalry — a  man 
whom  I  had  known  during  that  disastrous 
campaign  to  which  this  narative  has  refer- 
ence. One  morning,  after  breakfast,  there 
eame  to  the  bungalow  of  my  ^end,  an 
Affghan,  who  was  a  dealer  in  dried  fruits — 
auch  as  grapes,  apples,  and  pomegranates, — 
and  inquired  if  the  Sahib  or  Mem-sahib  was 
in  want  of  any  of  these  commodities,  which 
he  had  just  brought  from  Caubul.  My 
friend's  wife,  who  had  also  been  in  A%han- 
istan,  and  spoke  the  mongrel  PersiMi  current 
in  that  country,  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
and  the  Affghan  was  admitted  to  the  veran- 
dah, to  exhibit  his  specimens  and  declare  his 
prices.  To  talk  to  these  dealers  is  rather 
amusing  at  times,  especially  when  you  know 
their  habits,  and  customs,  and  peculiarities, 
as  well  as  their  language.  To  people  who 
have  been  in  their  country,  it  is  like  meeting 
with  an  old  friend,  and  one  lingers  as  long 
«i  poasible  over  the  business,  of  the  bargain 
and  sale.  And  so  it  was  on  this  morning. 
We  had  him  for  at  least  an  hour  in  the  ve- 
landah,  belbre  my  friend's  wife  would  decide 
upon  what  she  would  take.  This  matter  eon* 
eluded,  the  Affghan  inquired  if  the  lady 
wmld  bay  a  kitten — a  Persian  kitten ;  kittens 
being  also  a  commodity  with  these  travelling 
A^hlms. 

"  *  Yes ;  where  are  the  kittens  P  **  said  the 
lady. 

<**Here,'  said  the  merchant,  putting  his 
hand  into  a  huge  pocket  at  the  back  of  his 
chogah  (a  sort  of  gaberdine),  and  withdraw- 
ing, one  by  one,  no  less  than  sixteen  of  these 
little  animals  (all  males).  For  more  than 
the  hour  which  was  consumed  in  negotiating 
about  the  fruit,  and  talking  on  other  sub- 
jects, this  living  bustle  had  remained  per- 
fectly motionless,  and  had  not  uttered  a 
angle  •tound;  but  now,  when  thejr  mm  the 


light,  and  were  placed  upon  aH  fburs,  they 
ran  about  and  mewed — ^bushy  tails  on  end — 
after  the  most  vigorous  fashion  imaginable. 
There  they  were !  Kittens  as  black  as  the 
blackest  ink,  kittens  white  as  the  whitest 
snow,  kittens  as  yellow  as  the  yellowest  gold» 
and  kittens  piebald,  brindled,  and  grey. 

" '  There  they  are,  Mem-sahib.  Take  your 
choice.    Twenty  rupees  (two  pounds)  each;' 

**  The  lady  selected  one  of  the  white  and 
one  of  the  black  kittens,  and  for  the  two  he 
was  induced  to  accept  thirty-five  rupees  (three 
pound  ten  shillings).  This  may  seem  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  give  for  a  brace  of  young 
cats;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
came  from  Bokara,  and  were  of  the  purest 
breed  that  could  possibly  be  procured. 

**  The  Affghan  dealer  took  his  leave,  and 
promised  to  send  the  fruits  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  He  fulfilled  his  promise ;  at  tiffin- 
time  there  came  a  boy  of  about  eleven  years 
of  age,  bearing  the  basket  conteiining  them 
upon  his  head,  which  was  shawled  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Afl^han  people.  The  boy  waa 
admitted  to  the  room.  No  sooner  was  he 
shown  in,  than  his  exceedingly  beautiful 
countenance,  and  its  peculiar  expression, 
riveted  the  attention  of  all  of  us,  and  we  put 
to  him  a  variety  of  questions  which  he  an-  • 
swered  with  great  intelligence,  and  in  a  tone 
of  voice  so  soft  and  silvery  that  even  the  gut- 
tural sounda  he  uttered,  came  like  music  oa 
the  ear. 

**  *  Look  into  that  boy's  ftioe,'  said  the  lady 
to  her  husband  and  myself;  *  observe  hk 
every  feature  and  his  teeth, — ^regard  espe- 
cially his  smile, — yes,  and  even  the  shape  of 
bis  fingers,  and  then  tell  me  of  whom  he  is 
the  yery  image.' 

**  *  1  know,'  said  my  friend. 

«*  *  So  do  I,'  exclaimed  your  humble  aerrant 

«  SUy ! '  said  the  lady  energetically.  *  Do 
not  speak ;  but  let  each  of  us  write  the  name 
on  a  sHp  of  paper,  and  aee  if  we  agree  i^ 
and  tearing  up  an  envelope  and  taking  a  tiny 
pencil-case  from  her  watch-chain,  she  wrote 
a  name  upon  one  slip,  and  then  handed  to 
me  and  to  her  husband,  respectively,  a  slip 
and  the  pencil-case.  When  we.  had  each 
written  a  name,  we  compared  them^ — and 
they  did  not  agree  exactly.  My  friend  and 
his  wife  had  written,  Captain  Percy    ■    .    I 

had  written,  Mrs.  Percy .    That  the  boy 

was  the  ofipring  of  that  unfortunate  eouple 
(oouMan,)  who  periihad  in  tbtt 


and  of  whose  young  child  no  one  ever  knew 
what  had  become,  we  were  all  quite  satisfied; 
and  our  reflections  became  extremely  melan- 
choly. 

**  We  questioned  the  boy  as'  to  his  parent- 
age, his  relation  to  the  A%han  dealer  in 
cats  and  fhut,  and  on  a  variety  of  pther  mat- 
ters. His  replies  were  simply  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  an  orphan  and  a  slave ;  that  he 
knew  not  the  place  of  his  birth,  but  believed 
lit  was  A%hanistan ;  that  he  was  a  Mahom- 
medan,  and  that  his  earliest  recollections 
were  associated  with  Caubul. 

"Whilst  we  were  thus  interrogating  the 
hoy,  the  major  of  my  friend's  regiment,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  drove  up  to  the  door. 
They  had  come  to  pay  a  visit  When  asked 
to  look  at  the  boy,  and  to  say  whom  he  bore 
a  resemblance,  they  at  once  declared,  *  Poor 
Percy !  *  Several  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment were  sent  for.  They  came,  and  imme- 
diately, on  seeing  the  boy,  exeressed  an  opin- 
ion that  he  was  the  child  of  the  unfortunate 
officer  whose  name  has  been  partially  re- 
corded. The  poor  boy,  meanwhile,  exhibited 
•ome  anxiety  to  return  to  his  master.  But 
he  was  detained  and  further  questioned  as  to 
the  manner  is  which  he  was  treated.  He 
•  confessed  that  his  master  was  rather  severe, 
but  withal  a  very  good  man. 

**  It  was  resolved  to  summon  the  Affghan 
dealer,  and  make  him  render  an  account  of 
the  boy,  and  of  how  he  became  possessed  of 
him.  For  this  piurpose  a  messeriger  was  dis- 
patched, and  enjoined  to  make  haste. 

**  The  Affghan  dealer  came,  and  was  cau- 
tioned that  he  must  speak  the  truth ;  where- 
iqwn — as  is  the  custom  in  India  from  one 
end  to  the  other — he  declared  that  he  never 
spoke  falsely,  and  that  he  would  rather  have 
hU  tongue  torn  out.  This  little  preliminary 
over,  the  examination  (which  was  conducted 
by  the  Major  of  the  regiment,  a  very  shrewd 
tod  clever  man,  and  who,  by  the  way,  was 
distantly  related  to  the  unfortunate  couple  to 
whom  the  boy  bore  such  a  strong  resem- 
blance) commenced : 

« «  Who  is  this  boy  P ' 

** '  He  belongs  to  me.' 

"  *  Your  son  ? ' 

"'No.' 

"  *  Any  relation  of  yours  P ' 

"*No." 

•*  *  Your  slave  ? ' 

"•Yea.' 
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You  bought  him  P ' 

Yes.' 

Where  P ' 

CaubuL' 

WhenP' 

Four  years  ago.' 

From  whom  did  you  buy  him  P ' 

A  merchant.' 

His  name  P ' 

Usuf  Ooddeen.' 

What  did  you  give  ibr  him  P ' 

Three  camels.' 

Of  what  value  P' 

Thirty  rupees  [£3]  each.' 

The  boy  was  cheap,  then.' 

No.' 

How  ao  P ' 

He  was  young  and  sickly.' 

Did  Usuf  say  where  he  got  him  firomP' 

Yes.' 

Then  tell  me.' 

From  a  woman.' 

What  woman  P ' 

A  native  of  Hindoostan.' 

An  ayahP' 

Yes.' 

Was  she  his  mother  P ' 

No.' 

Is  she  living  P ' 

No.' 

When  did  she  die  P ' 

Eight  years  ago.' 

Where  P ' 

In  Caubul.' 

Now,  tell  us  all  you  know  about  this 
boy. 

I  have  answered  all  th^  Sahib's  ques- 
tions; will  the  Sahib  now  answer  a  few  of 
mine  P ' 
"'Yes.' 

" '  Do  you  believe  this  boy  to  be  of  Euro* 
pean  birth  P ' 
" '  Yes.' 

" '  Do  you  think  you  know  who  were  his 
parents  P ' 
"  *  Yes.' 

" '  Were  they   people   of  a  distinguished 
family  P' 

"*Yes.*     (This  question    was    answered 
rather  proudly.) 
"  •  Of  pure  blood  P ' 
"'Yes.' 

" '  But  is  the  Sahib  certain  that  this  boy  is 
the  child  of  certain  parents  P ' 
-•Yea.' 
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"  *  Then  will  the  Sahib  take  him  ?  ' 

"  *  Yes/ 

"  Here  the  poor  boy  placed  his  hands  to- 
gether, and  supplicated  the  major  to  let  him 
remain  where  he  then  was,  in  the  service  of 
the  Affghan  dealer.  Heedless  of  his  inter- 
ruption, which  was  soon  silenced,  the  exami- 
nation— or  rather,  the  conversation,  as  it  now 
became — was  continued : 

"  *  What  will  you  give  for  him  P ' 

"  *  What  do  you  ask  ?  * 

"  *  You  must  speak,  Sahib.' 

"  *  One  hundred  rupees.' 

" '  He  cost  me  nearly  that  when  he  was 
▼cry  young  and  sickly.* 

**  *  Well,  two  hundred  rupees.* 

"  *  No,  Sahib.  Half  a  lac  of  rupees  would 
not  purchase  him.' 

••  *  But,  my  goocT  man,  slavery  is  not  per- 
mitted in  the  British  dominions,  and  we  will 
detain  the  boy.' 

"  *  Against  his  will  ? ' 

« «  Yes.' 

*'  *  On  suspicion  that  he  is  bom  of  Euro- 
pean parents  of  distinction  ?  ' 

"  *  Yes.' 

"  *  Then  I  will  give  the  boy  his  liberty : 
and  if  he  then  wishes  to  follow  me,  and  you 
detain  him,  he  is  your  prisoner  instead  of  my 
•lave.' 

**  Here  the  boy  again  entreated  the  major  to 
spare  him. 

"  *  Never  mind  that.* 

"'But  suppose  that  I  should  prove  to  you 
that  he  is  the  child  of  a  sergeant  of  the 
Queen's  Thirteenth  regiment  of  Foot,  and  of 
his  wife  ?  What  then  ?  Would  you  take  the 
boyP' 

« « Yes.' 

"  •  You  would  P ' 

« •  Yes.' 

**  *  Then  you  shall  have  the  boy.  Many  of 
jour  questions  I  answered  falsely,*  on  pur- 
pose. The  true  history  of  the  child  I  will 
recount  to  you,  and  produce  such  proofs  as  I 
have  in  my  possejssion.  I  vowed  to  Ood  and 
to  the  Prophet  that  I  would  never  sell  the 
chiidf  and  I  have  kept  my  word.  It  will  be 
a  bitter  grief  to  me  to  part  with  him ;  but  for 
his  own  sake,  I  will  endure  it. 

*<'Usuf  Ooddeen  was  my  elder  brother. 
He  kept  a  shop  in  the  bazaar  at  Caubul. 
This  child  was  brought  to  him  by  a  wotnan  of 
Hindostan,  who  not  only  deposit^  with  him 
the  child,  but   a   sum  of  money  in   gold 
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mohurs  and  rupees ;  likewise  a  quantity  of 
English  jeweliy,  and  her  own  gold  and 
silver  bangles.  She  represented  to  my  bro- 
ther that  the  child's  parents  had  been 
killed,  and  that  she  was  afraid  every  Euro- 
pean in  Affghanistan  would  share  their  fate. 
My  brother  knew  the  woman,  that  is  to  say, 
she  had  been  a  customer  at  his  shop,  and  had 
purchased  from  him  sundi|f  articles  of  warm 
clothing  for  her  employers  and  herself! 
After  leaving  the  child,  and  the  money,  and 
the  jewelry,  in  all  to  the  value  of  about 
four  thousand  rupees,  she  went  her  way, 
and  never  returned.  It  is  most  likely  that  she 
died  suddenly  of  cold,  like  very  many  of  the 
native  servants  of  Hindostan,  both  male 
and  female.  The  frost  settled  about  their 
hearts,  and  they  slept  their  lives  away ;  or, 
if  they  escaped  death,  they  lost  their  toes, 
fingers,  ears,  or  noses. 

"  *  When  the  British  army  was  victorious, 
and  affairs  were  in  a  somewhat  settled  state, 
my  brother  was  most  anxious  to  deliver  up 
the  child,  the  money,  and  the  jewels,  to  the 
British  authorities :  but  a  number  of  his 
friends  dissuaded  him  from  so  doing,  on  the 
ground  that  the  bare  possession  of  the  child 
would  place  my  brother's  life  in  jeopardy, 
by  inducing  the  conclusion  that  he  was  the 
affirighted  accomplice  of  murderers,  assassins, 
and  thieves.  I  confess  that  I  was  one  who 
entertained  this  opinion,  and. I  shook  my 
head  whenever  my  brother  repeated  his 
desire.  Four  or  five  years  ago,  my  brother 
died,  and  I,  a  wandering  dealer,  became  the 
guardian  of  this  boy  (for  whom  I  have  a 
great  affection),  and  the  holder  of  his  money 
for  which  I  care  not,  and  which  I  have  no 
desire  to  retain.  He  has  travelled  thousands 
and  thousands  of  miles  with  me.  He  has 
been  to  Bokara,  to  Cashmere,  all  over  the 
Punjab,  to  Mooltan,  Scinde,  all  through  the 
north-west  provinces  down  to  Calcutta,  to 
Simlah,  Mussooree, — wherever  the  English 
have  settled  themselves  in  India ;  and  I  have 
done  all  in  my  power  to  expose  him,  in  e 
quiet  way,  to  the  gaze  of  ladies  and  gentle* 
men,  in  the  hope  that  some  day  he  would  be 
recognized  and  restored  to  his  proper  posi- 
tion in  life.  Never,  until  now  has  any  one 
been  struck  with  his  countenance,  beyond 
casually  remarking  >to  me  that  he  was  a  very 
pretty  boy ;  certainly,  no  one  ever  seemed  liat 
have  the  slightest  idea  that  he  was  bom*  of 
European  parenu,  and  is  a  Chnstlan  |  far  he 
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jgi  not  a  Mufwulman.  Though  he  thinks  he 
{9  a  MuftBulinan,  and  says  his  prayers,  and 
ia  v(4'Y  conAtant  to  all  the  obaervanoes  of 
Ihe  MuHRulman  £uth.  Gentlemen,  I  am  a 
wandering  dealer  from  Affghanistan,  but  I 
Am  not  destitute  of  good  feeling  and  integ- 
rity, little  as  you  may  credit  my  assertions 
la  this  ref(i)ect.  Give  me  a  proof  that  you 
linow  who  were  t)^  boy*s  parents,  and  I  am 
willing  to  restore  him,  and  all  that  rightfiiUy 
belongs  to  him,  to  your  custody.' 

'"But  are  you  not  satisfied  with  my  word? 
Kover  mind  the  money  and  the  jewels — 
much  as  I  should  like  to  see  the  latter-^ 
aU  I  require  is  the  boy,'  said  the  Migor. 

^  *  Of  course,  the  Sahib  would  not  apeak 
An  untruth  knowingly,'  returned  the  Aff- 
jiian.  *  But  I  require  tome  proof  that  the 
bay.  is  the  child  of  certain  European  parents.' 

<'  *  Well,  there  is  the  likeness,  the  mimia- 
Wkeable  likeness,  that  he  beara  to  hia  father 
ind  his  mother.' 

**  <  That  will  not  do,'  said  the  Afghan  in- 
terrupting the  Major.  '  Can  you  wiitn  in  tlie 
Persian  character.  Sahib?' 

"  *  Yes.' 

^  *  Then,  write  the  name  of  tbia  boy's 
Mker  in  the  Persian  character  and  let  ma  see 
it' 

''The  Major  did  this,  and  handed  it  ^  the 
A%han,  who  looked  at  the  writing,  amiled, 
n&d  said: 

•"'What  else?  What  waa  the  Sahib^ 
joahan  (crest)  ? ' 

**  *  This,'  said  the  Major,  holding  aut  the 
littie  finger  of  his  right  hand,  upon  which 
|m  a  aignet-ring.  'Thia  w^  hia  niahan. 
Va  art  of  the  same  family,  and  the  nishan  ia 
At  §ame.* 

^The  A%faan,  hamg  exanunad  the  crest, 
•A^ain  smiled  and  said : 

•**  What  eke  ? ' 

" '  What  more  do  you  want  ? '  aaid  the 
JCi^jor. 

^' Do  not  be  impatient,  Sahib,'  aaid  the 
▲%han.  <  The  identi^cation  ot  a  child,  who 
AMy  be  an  heir  to  property,  is  not  so  light 
A  matter  as  the  purchase  of  a  kitten.  Did 
fiBU  know  the  child's  mother  ? ' 

"^  <  Yes,'  said  the  Major.  «  Sha  waa  also 
Awlation  of  mine.' 

<<<  What  kind  of  petMO  wna  ake  ?  Was 
>dia  bandsome  ? ' 

•♦ « Very,' 
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"  *  The  color  of  her  e}^s  ? ' 

"  *  Dark — almost  black.' 

"  •  And  her  hair  ? ' 

'' '  Brown ;  the  color  of  this  lady's '  (poio(- 
ing  to  the  wife  of  my  friend.) 

« <  If  you  see  her  likeness,  in  miniature,  do 
you  think  you  could  recognise  it  ? ' 

'*  <  If  it  were  a  faithful  likeness,  I  could.' 

'*  The  Affghan  put  his  hand  into  the  breast 
pocket  of  his  chogah,  and  produced  SLgreB&y 
leathern  bag,  mto  the  mouth  of  which  he  in- 
serted his  finger  and  thumb,  and  presently 
produced  a  small,  tin  box,  round  and  shallow 
which  he  very  carefully  opened.  Having 
removed  some  cotton,  he  handed  the  box  to 
the  Major.  All  of  us  instantly  recogniaed 
the  features  of  the  unfortunate  lady  who  had 
perished  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  in  AS^ 
ghanistan.  Who  could  possibly  forget  that 
sweet  feminine  fhce  of  hera,  which  had  been 
painted  for  her  husband  by  one  of  the  moat 
distinguished  miniature  painters  <^  the  age  ? 
The  production  of  the  likeness  in  the  prea* 
enoe  of  the  boy  (who  appeared  to  take  little 
interest  in  what  was  gomg  on),  had  a  Md 
effect  upon  the  Major.  He  sat  down  ujxm  a 
chair,  covered  his  manly  face  with  his  handa, 
and  wept  bitterly. 

<«<  And  do  you  know  this,  Sahib?'  «durf 
the  Affghan,  when  the  Major  had  somawkuit 
reeovcared  hia  violent  emotion :  placing  in  bia 
hand  poor  Percy's  seal 

**  We  all  recognized  the  aenl,  the  ereal  of 
which,  of  0onnie»  oorrespondad  with  tht  cveat 
on  the  aignet^iing  of  the  M«jor. 

''<Andthia?'wbea  tbto  A%han,  baUk« 
up  •  bneelet  wbiah  we  bud  leen  Mrs.  V^m^ 
wear  many  and  many  a  time. 

"*And  this?'  holding  up  to  our  gnnt  a 
small  brooch  she  used  to  wear  constantly. 
And,  amongst  numerous  other  thinga,  be 
exhibited  to  ua  a  little  pocket-book^  in 
which  she  k^t  baf  momoranda,  aiM^  mi 
'  November  ninth.  Cut  the  ends  of  my-dmr 
little  boy's  hair.  Sent  mama  a  small  poA- . 
tion.-*-^ovember  twelfth.  Had  a  long  tnlb 
to  the  old  ayab»  who  awore  to  me  tbat  at# 

would and  I  believe  her  Ibr 

ahe  has  been  a  good  and  constant  creature  In 
us,  in  our  dangers  and  our  difficulties.' 

"*AndtbisP  And  this?  .And  this?  And 
this?'  said  the  Aflghan,  withdrawing  fnm 
tha  leatbam  bag  ita  «n(ir«  contents,  evA^r 
MiMb  of  vbiA  waa  mataotljr  idootifid^ 
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•There,  Sahib,  Inke  them  nil,  and  the  boy, 
into  your  cusUxIy.  The  money,  which  wiu 
left  nith  him,  I  sill  restore  to  you  to-night. 
It  is  at  ))regent  in  the  bazu[,  in  the  charge 
or  my  camel,  whom  no  one  dare  approach 
exce])l  myself  and  this  iwy.' 

"  Here  a  very  eitcaordinary  sad  painEiil 
but  perhaps  natural  scene  occurred.  The 
boy  who  hnd  hern  comparatively  passive, 
now  broke  out  into  a  vehement  expostula- 
tion, and  Bpoke  vith  a  rapidity  which  was 
truly  amazing,  considering  that  he  distinctly 
enunciated  every  syllable  to  whioh  he  gave 
utt«rance.  'What!'  he  exclajmed,  'Will 
you  then  leave  me  in  the  bands  and  at  tb 
mercy  of  these  unbelievers?  Wb»l  have 
done  to  deserve  this  ?  ' 

■"Be  quiet.'eaid  the  Affghan  to  tbebojr  in 
a  gentle  tone  of  voice. 

" '  How  can  I  be  quiet  P '  cried  the  boy, 
clenching  his  fiftta  coDTutaively,  and  drawing 
himself  up  while  hii  eyes  glared,  and  hit 
nostrils  dilated  with  uncontrollable  pauton, 
Ul4  something  like  foam  stood  upon  his 
crimson  lips.  There  could  be  no  doubt  whosi 
child  he  was,  so  wonderliil  in  hit  wrath  wai 
,lhe  hkenesB  that  he  hore  to  bis  father,  wbi 
wa«  very  seldom  provoked  to  wiger,  but 
who,  when  it  did  happen,  was  perplei< 
the  eitrepe :  in  shait  a  perfect  demon  until 
the  paroxysm  waa  over. 
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' '  Baba  (child) ! '  said  ths  Major  '  listen  to 

' '  Don't  talk  to  him  now,  Sahil),'  said  tha 
AfTghsn,  coni|)assinnate!y.  '  In  his  anger 
his  senses  always  leave  him,  and  he  cannot 
hear  what  you  say.  Let  him  exhaust  his  ftu^ 
upon  me.     lie  will  be  poverlcM  presentiy.* 

"And  so  it  waa.  Ailer  n  briel'  while,  ti» 
boy  sat  down  on  the  carpet,  gasjied  br 
brealh,  and  was  seemingly  unable  to  move  Qg 
speak.  The  lady  of  the  house  offered  him  « 
glass  of  water,  hut  he  shrunk  hack,  and  dft* 
clined  to  receive  it  from  her  hand. 

The  Aflghan  took  the  Major  aside,  *poka 
him  in  private,  and  then  left  the  roo^ 
Here  another  venr  paiofot  scene  ensua^ 
The  boy,  exhausted  as  he  was,  attempted  t» 
follow  his  late  master ;  he  was  restrained,  of 
course;  whereupon  he  uttered  the  most  heart- 
rending shrieks  that  ever  I  heard.  Tha 
Major  liad  him  conveyed  to  his  bungalow^ 
where  a  room  was  set  apart  fnr  him,  and  a 
MTvant  and  an  orderly  had  him  in  tbttr 


it;  end  soon  afterwards  armngements  wen 
mode  for  sending  him  home  to  his  grand- 
hther  and  grandmother,  who  are  persons  of 
a  lofty  position  in  life  and  very  wealthy. 
Tliey  raeeived  him  with  extreme  affectioa, 
and  OD  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  he  will 
succeed  to  a  title  and  en  estate  worth  elevew 
thousand  a-year.  The  Affglian,  who  was  veif 
fbnd  of  the  boy,  corresponds  with  him  regit- 
larly,  and  they  exchange  pieaents,  as  welT ■• 
letun. 
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n«  Yaath'i  Compaaian  and  CoaiutQar.  Edited 
r  W.  Chamber*,  Aaihor  of  "  Things  as  they 
—  'n  America,"  ftc. — This  volume  u  intended 
M  a  snccessoT  to  "The  Young  Han's  Bwt 
Companion"  of  the  last  generation,—*  book 
wbkn  nve  the  appi«oiIces  and  shopmen  of  its 
disy  a  Quto  of  aomething  oboot  aveiTthiDg  that 
wo*  than  populaiiicd.  With  lbs  iatarmediate 
■arch  of  mecbanies,  ef  n.n4,  and  •«  maov 
otbar  marches,  the  scheme  oT  Hr.  Chamben  baa 
4>f  coarse  a  wider  nnge,  a  mot«  all-embfacing 
tweep  of  persons  and  age*,  lie  does  not  am. 
flne  hi*  connscli  to  the  humbler  ranks  of  middle 
Utg.  but  eilenda  them  to  the  artisan,  or  evea  the 
ambiiioni  laborer.  He  does  not  restrict  his 
eompanionahtp  (o  the  young  man;  he  attend* 
'  Bpon  ttio  litlle  boy  at  school ;  he  coBosels  him 
touching  the  choice  of  a  vocation,  and  how  to 
anccced  in  il;  as  the  youib  advancM  in  age  ha 
inatructs  him  r second  Cheslcrii eld  thai  heisl) 
on  manners,  etiquette,  and  private  duties;  des- 
cending like  that  arbiter  elegaDtianim  to  ttM 
poring  of  the  uaila  and  other  mauera  of  tha 
toilette.  The  coansellor  /urther  furnishes 
"hints"  on  character  and  conduct,  advlMS 
Maching  the  choice  of  a  wife;  and  if  he  does 
aet  accompany  his  client  to  Ae  bonme  whence 
BO  travsllef  renms,  be  prnare*  bin  tat  Am 
JMUMf  hf  •  «MDMM  an  nligieu   ' - 


Tlien,  vi\\ai  a  range  of  languages,  llteratniw, 
:in,  .Tcitiuc,  all  doubled  op  so  neatly  in  a  fev 
\i:ii;'.-a  r>r  |<;iiagrBphs I  The  Yoali'$  Compaoiaw 
— 1[  is  n  ''iimpanioo  from  boyhood  to  dcuih. 

'Thi:  siylu  of  the  exnosillon  properly  vsris^ 
will]  the  suhiect ;  gravely  didactic  in  the  gravW 
parts,  iirdecd  sometimes  approaching  tha  aool^ 
in);  character  of  ihs  sermon ;  among  more  liviw 
iliumes  it  is  isne,  viith  a  touch  of  humor  detlvwi 
from  the  mUtsr  itself,  and  much  of  Qieatea- 
lield'sor  franklin 'a  minntp  obMrvatioo.  Hmm 
is  a  paassge  for  noiay  oaea  to  poodar  oitd  proflt 

"  Look   at  the  conduct  of  an  ill-bred  mNt- 

llounrtr^  \iie  apartment  with  noise,  sit*  don 
nnil  riiii'4  up  with  noise  ;  he  seems  unable  or  n|b- 
willjn;;  10  4o  anything  quietly  pr  anobtrasivaiy. 
Wticn  tic  Ki'la  doirn  a  choir,  he  knocka  it  agoialt 
iha  Hiior;  when  he  aits  at  table,  ha  make*  n 
noiri..  H'iiL  Ilia  knife  and  Ibrk;  (he  blowing  of  k4i 
mini.',  Iii^  '^aeexiug,  and  his  maehinic,  ore  all 
"if-'iiHivi^lv  noiay.  He  rings  the  bell  wilbvio* 
loiu'!.',  nluiiu  dooia  with  violence,  and  in  wb1||> 
Iel}- niTosM  aroomor  along  a  pasaage  heseenit 
Ml  U:  rf(;nrdlea*  of  what  noises  he  makot.  Bm> 
hnp3  no  ill  is  ocnaltv  meant  by  this  Uii*le(q||| 
manner;    bat  con  heedlessncM  be  dceineil  t 
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Fn^m  Th*  ?r«ct*tor.    ;  only  as  it  were  to  give  a  low  voice  to  the 
••uMv-i    ^l:::KK'S  old   town.*     j  stillness   that   reigned    around,   and    which 
•  X    ,      .  t-    .:r  .^'.d  friend  the  Basket- :  would  have  been  too  deathlike  a  Folitude  but 
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o:v:)i!\,  a  description  of  the 
r  s"  Kiigland  where  he  was 
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"» 


for  this  just  audible  breathing  of  Nature." 

Take  this  bit,  take  numerous  other  pas- 
V^u'  si\le  of  presenting  the   sages,  and  not  only  the  general  design  and 
'  I'o  i»eneral  scheme,  both  |  the  choice  of  subjects  will  recall  Washington 
.«r. nor.  has  been  suggested :  Irving,  but   his   felicity  of   execution   also. 
^^  :-■■  pjjtoii   Irving.      Had   the:  Parts,  and  parts  sufHciently  extensive  to  give 
>ivt'ich-lKH)k**  lived  in  "  Our  I  a  character  to  the  book,  have  an  effect  of 

weakness.  The  diction  is  good,  and  the  de- 
scription clear ;  but  the  details  are  too  many, 
and  too  literal  -,  the  whole  is  made  up  of 
particulars,  like  an  inventory.  This  fault  is 
more  visible  in  the  opening  chapters,  which 
are  nearly  all  descriptive,  than  in  the  succeed- 


'  •».  I        i"..!-***!  of  America,  he  would 

'....k.     u.utiTs  much  in  the  same  way 

■1,  u.i.  ^^■  xc      I'ho  reader  would  have 

•.   .  ii^.N,    lu'  houwji.  the  river  and  its 


'.uuliii^-phiceH,  exactly    de- 
••iiuiiii\e   habits,   ideas,  cos- 
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.K-  tioitd    (own    fifty   years  ago, 

i.i^t    v«  :i  liuiitt'd,  togrther  with  a  few 

..!>.  .vi  •   o  I  ho  tUNhiouN  of  another  »ge. 

•  w  .ii.i'v  )i^  i*r  \oung  men  and  maidens, 

.. :  ..••! .  ,>i    (  hi^hci  grade,  was  As  little 

.. .uv   M(    Mdlcr  nn  his  prototype, 

iS4ii    i\w   trmlitioiiN,  the  gbost- 

Si    «iiM  vharm'ltTH  of  the  place. 

till  \«tiU'i  hnve  forgotten  the 

><  \)\K'  \tcniilY.  or  what  could  be 

At:  i>p  ni  lUo  way  ttf  family  his- 

.     i«  itt  tin^,  \ir  umltrn  more  dir- 

..ii'ik.il  .  .mv)  though  this  vicinity 

III  o  .tt\  .iH  irgnrdH  the  banks 

:  11  K  \\\  U*iituii*N  of  its  own  in 
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iijviHiiiionii  (»f  the  dwellers  in   ing  sections,  where   human   character  with 

some  of  the  interest  of  a  story  predominates. 
The  elements  of  the  tales,  indeed,  are  not  of 
a  very  deep  or  varied  nature,  and  the  persons 
none  of  the  highest.  The  Old  Town  was  a 
river-port,  and  its  inhabitants  by  no  means 
aristocratic;  a  physician  and  a  retired  at- 
torney being  the  dlite  of  the  place.  But 
there  is  always  an  interest  in  humanity  how- 
ever humble  or  coarse,  if  we  only  have  it 
truly  presented,  and  not  enlarged  beyond 
what  it  will  fairly  bear.  With  Thomas  Miller 
this  is  never  the  case ;  his  failing  lies  in  the 
opposite  direction.  How  would  this  old 
smuggler  have  fiired  in  the  hands  of  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  intense  school ! 

**  In  the  same  churchvard  sleeps  the  old 
smuggler,  whose  darine  deeds,  half  a  century 
ago,  were  the  talk  of  the  whole  country-side; 
a  dangerous  sand,  a  little  way  seaward  from 


1, 4.  II. •  M  ilK  NO  Nolitiiry,  and  yet 
'.  I.  uti.  M  itit*  Imig  rimge  of  em- 
.*.  ii  i:i:i,i\\iil  i'M'i>  winding  of  the 
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1,1  idi  umUh  iilfiiu  \\w  water-edge,   the  mouth  of  the  river  that  flows  up  to  Our 
.    u  lumi  iiiM  hufiiiuiion.    To  the   Old  Town,  still  bears  his  name.      He  too 
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■  i.i.t  ti^i  Mt'iil  phinhiiig  und  mur^ 

.*,    Id, Ik  ,i|  It  loii'^iiMiiid  of  reeds, 

.\,n    \>uit«l)    of    wnti'r-plants, 

•  1.  liiijipi'il  \*\  williiWN  that  played 

:    II    iti,>    iiiiiih   iif    the    h'ghtest 

1      •tuidiui'i,  wlini   thr   \U\v  was 

,11     li.ior,  >oti   might  quit  the 

.     Ill, I  w  (Ik  liiw  ilo\«nrloHr  beside 


used  to  sit  on  the  sunny  staitbe,  and  tell  how 
he  daringly  steered  over  that  perilous  sand, 
when  pursued  by  the  revenue-cutter;-  and 
how  she  perishea  with  all  hands,  while  he 
escaped  with  his  contraband  cargo.  As  he 
had  lived,  so  he  died,  defying  death  to  the 
last :  when  they  brought  the  good  old  clergy- 
man to  visit  him  hi  his  last  illness,  he  sprang 


««o,i  (01  milri,  luid  not  mee*   out  of   the  hammock  in  which   he  always 
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III      \U\iv  ««iiH  MO  kound  but 

'.  i'.,   1,^,1.  ilii*  lUNilr  of  th(!  reeds 

II       .vi)>niiM   wtu'ii   miiiM'    fish   in 

^•^   \  «,t-i  tio  lool   niiide  a  loud 

.^  iiM  it,  M  I'liili'd  »»lo  th«'  water  ; 


slept,  took  ui)  a  rusty  cutlass,  and  vowed 
whnt  he  woula  do  unless  they  left  him  alone. 
AAer  that,  he  barred  and  noltcd  his  door 
and  windows ;  and  the  next  morning  was 
found  dead.  In  the  night  he  hud  drawn  the 
.    ..  I        ■■    i.'.ii  il  |.ti.\ ,  I  Wint  w  iiiling  by,  or '  tattered  flag  of  the  smuggler  he  once  com- 

,     ^.,?,.  t.,.|i,ml  ilio  rnibankment  manded  from  some  secret  reces8,and  covered 

X    i.iMo    \\w   I'.u        Yft   these  I  himself  with  it;    for  he  had  many  a  time 
',         .    A  o^  \o  Im» i»W  \\\v  hiltuce,  but  sworn  that  he  would  die  under  his  old  flag. 

.,.„  .     p„u    You  could  i)ot  look  at  him,  even  in  his  oUl 
.    ,      ,,.,  tw-i    Ji»   n»*MiiM  Millar.    Fob-  age,  without  recdling  those  daring  sei-kinM 
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whose  deeds,  centuries  ago,  spread  terror 
along  our  coast.  He  was  often  heard  to 
boast  that  he  never  felt  the  feeling  of  fear  ; 
and  those  who  knew  him  well  believed  him. 
In  his  younger  years,  men  turned  to  look 
after  him  in  wonder,  and  spoke  of  his  deeds 
in  whispers  :  tales  were  told  of  the  old  magis- 
trate, who  once  committed  him  to  prison, 
having  been  carried  out  of  his  house  at  mid- 
night, and  kept  for  days  in  the  dark  hold  of 
a  vessel,  then  landed  again  in  the  darkness, 
on  the  wild  sea-coast,  many  a  long  league 
from  his  home ;  but  who  captured  him,  or 
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by  what  vessel  he  was  borne  away,  he  never 
knew.  After  that,  however,  no  constable 
could  be  found  to  serve  a  summons,  nor  any 
magistrate  to  commit,  either  the  old  smuggler 
or  any  of  his  crew ;  for  his  vessel  was  looked 
upon  with  dread  and  terror,  whenever  it 
came  up  and  lay  moored  in  the  river  beside 
Our  Old  Town.'*^ 

The  volume  is  neatly  got  up,  and  freely 
illustrated  with  cuts  depicting  the  features  of 
the  Old  Town,  whether  from  nature  or  the 
author's  descriptions  does  not  appear. 


Oriental  and  Western^  Siberia  :  a  Narrative  of 
Seven  Years'  Explorations  and  Adventures  tn 
Siberia,  Monqdiaf  the  Kirghis  Steppes,  Chinese 
Tartary,  and  part  of  Central  Asia.  By  Tho- 
mas Witlam  Atkinson.  With  a  Map  and 
numerous  Illustrations.    Hurst  and  Blackett. 

As  the  fruit  of  his  wandering  across  the  Ural 
and  the  Altai  to  the  great  mountains  of  Syan- 
shan,  heretofore  unWsited  by  European  trav- 
eller, Mr.  Atkinson  has  already  displayed  five 
hundred  and  sixty  admirable  pictures.  They 
show  the  steppes  and  the  mountains,  towns, 
rivers,  villages,  and  groups  of  people  as  he  saw 
them,  and  as  he  painted  them  upon  the  spot, 
sometimes  sitting  to  sketch  in  a  hut  crowded 
with  wild  Tartars,  sometimes  at  work  with  his 
feet  hanging  over  a  precipice.  Ho  and  his  pic- 
tures and  his  paints  journeyed  about  Eastern 
Siberia,  among  the  children  of  the  Czar  and 
those  of  the  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  for 
seven  years,  during  which  time  he  explored 
much  new  ground,  journeying  hither  and  thither 
by  carriage,  by  boat,  or  on  horseback,  over  very 
nearlv  forty  thousand  miles.  We  have  thanked 
Mr.  Atkinson  already  for  his  pictures.  He  has 
now  told  his  adventures  as  an  artist  in  search  of 
the  picturesque  among  the  Mongol  and  the 
Kirghis  Tartars.  Had  his  book  been  ill  written 
we  should  have  remembered  that  his  pictures 
are  well  painted,  and  therewith  have  been  con- 
tent ;  the  more  content  since  the  book  happens 
to  be  very  beautifully  illustrated  by  woodcut  or 
in  lithograph,  with  some  of  the  most  character- 
istic and  interesting  of  his  studies  as  an  artist. 

It  happens,  however,  that  Mr.  Atkinson  can 
write.  Easily  and  cheerfully  he  tells  his  ad- 
rentures,  describes  the  friends  he  found  by  his 
road-side,  the  mines,  the  raids  of  Tartar  horse- 
stealers, the  precipices,  the  strange  flowers  and 
fantastic  rocks  witn  which  he  made  acquaintance, 
nor  does  he  forget  to  tell  of  the  wild  sport  he 
had  over  a  shooting  ground  not  yet  appropri- 
ated by  his  countrymen.  It  may  be  that  his 
book  will  send  an  adventurer  or  two  next  season 
to  look  for  a  week's  snipe-shooting  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ob.  Seventy-two  double  snipes  in  three 
tnars  and  a  half  are  handsome  answer  to  the 
claim  made  by  a  single  gun. 

Mr.  Atkinson's  Mok  is,  in  fact,  most  read- 
able. The  geographer  finds  in  it  notice  of 
ground  heretofore  left  nndeteribed,  the  ethnolo^- 
lit,  geologist,  and  botanist  find  notes  and  pic- 
tures too  of  which  they  know  the  ralae,  the 
tportinian's  tast«  in  gratified  bj  chroaiclet  of 


sport,  the  lover  of  adventure  will  find  a -fair 
number  of  perils  and  escapes  to  hang  over,  and 
the  lover  of  ai  frank  good  humored  way  of 
speech  will  find  the  look  a  pleasant  one  in  every 
page.  Seven  years  of  wandering  among  wild 
half  known  or  else  unknown  mountains,  thirty- 
nine  thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  moving  to 
and  fro  in  a  wild  country,  should  yield  a  book 
worth  reading,  and  they  do.  By  virtue  alike 
of  its  text  and  of  its  pictures,  we  may  place 
this  book  of  travel  in  the  first  rank  among  those 
illustrated  gift-books  now  so  much  sought  by 
the  public.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
literature  of  travel ;  it  is  a  famous  contribution 
also  to  the  list  of  show-books  for  the  present 
season. — Examiner. 


J%e  structure  and  Functions  of  the  Eye  illuS' 
frative  of  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of 
God.  By  Spencer  Thomson,  M.D.  (Groom- 
bridge  &  Sons.) — As  a  study  illustrative  of 
design  in  the  world  there  is,  perhaps,  no  object 
that  affbrds  so  good  an  example  in  so  small  a 
space  as  the  human  eye.  The  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  movements  or  the  planets  through  space 
around  a  central  sun  are  simplicity  itself  com- 
pared with  the  complicated  adaptations  neces- 
sary to  make  the  human  eye  the  medium  of  con- 
veying a  knowledge  of  tlie  external  world  to  the 
mind.  On  this  account  few  subjects  have  been 
studied  more  thoroughly  by  the  natural  the- 
ologian and  philosopher  than  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  eye.  The  philosophical  study 
of  the  eye  has  enriched  science  with  brilliant, 
discoveries  in  the  nature  of  light  and  its  proper- 
ties, and  has  led  to  the  inventions  which  have 
almost  perfected  the  two  most  important  instru- 
ments used  by  man  —  the  telescope  Hmd  the 
microscope,  ut.  Thomson  in  this  little  book 
looks  at  the  eye  from  the  theological  point  of 
view,  and  endeavors  to  bring  out  in  all  their 
force  those  minute  adaptations  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  eye  to  the  reception  of  light  and 
the  formation  of  pictures  of  external  objects, 
which  demonstrate  the  "power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  of  God."  Dr.  Thomson  does  not 
profess  to  have  made  any  new  discoveries  in 
this  region  of  research ;  but  he  has  the  merit  of 
having  written  a  book  upon  it  in  such  a  manner' 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  interest  those  who  peruse 
it,  and  will  probably  draw'  them  on  to  stndj 
fiurther  illostrations  of  the  wisdom  hid  in  creatioiiy 
and  in  which  all  branches  of  natural  knowiaiy 
aixmnds^ 
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Flpom  The  Spectator. 
ATKINSON'S  OHTKNTAL  AND   WEST- 
ERN SIBERIA.* 

Mr.  Atkinson  is  an  artist,  whose  love  of 
nature  and  of  fresh  subjecU   for  his  pencil 
has  carried  him  into  places  where  few  or  no 
Europeans  have  ever  penetrated,  and  con- 
tinually taken  him  into  regions  where  only 
Russian?,  or   exiles  in  Russian  employ,  are 
likely,  or  indeed   able  to  go.    Nor  u  it  the 
joumev.  or   the   distance  from   St.   Peters- 
burg to  the  frontiers  of  China,  which  forms 
the   leading   feature  of  his  travels.    In  the 
few  great  towns,  there  were,  it  is  true,  con- 
veniences,   luxuries,    and    social    agr^mens 
enough ;  but  the  whole  route  was  a  succes- 
rion  of  hardships,  privations,  and,  to  a  less 
hardened  traveller  than  Mr.  Atkinson,  suffer- 
ing.   A  journey  from  Moscow  to  Ekaterine- 
burg,  on  tlie  frontier  of  Siberia,  is,  especially 
at  the  close  of  winter,  an  arduous  undertak- 
ing, from  the  incessant  and  severe  jolting,  as 
vrell  as  the  continuous  strain  upon  the  con- 
stitutional powers,  through    travelling  day 
after   day  and  night  after  night;  the  very 
couriers '  themselves    after    a   long    service 
being,  as  Mr.  Hill  told  us,  laid  up  with  fever. 
This,  however,  was  only  monotonous  fetigue. 
In   the  Altai  Mountains  and  their  circumja- 
cent regions,  Mr.  Atkinson  was  exposed  to 
the  extrcmra  of  cold  and  heat,  to  storms  of 
more  than  Tropical  violence,  to  the  perils  of 
flood  and  precipices,  to  hardships,  hunger, 
and  risks  from  wild  beasts.     In   the  vast 
range  of  coimtry  which  our  ancestors  vaguely 
called  Chinese  Tartary,  but  which  modem 
science  has  arranged   in   particular  divisions 
and  given  Ihem  particular  names,  the  suffer- 
ings from  cold  and  weather  generally  might 
DC  less ;  for  to  attempt  the  mountains,  des- 
erts, or  8to])peR,  in  the  vrintry  season  or  cer- 
tain weather,  would  be  death.    The  Tartary 
trials  were  rather  in  the  line  of  thirst,  hunger, 
fatigue,  and  danger  from  the  robber  hordes ; 
though  on  this  last  point  we  think  Mr.  At- 
kinson prone  to  enlarge  a  wee  bit.    Except 
on  two  occasions,  there  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever of  felonious  intent,  unless  rival  reports 
atid    ill-favored  looks  are  to  be  taken  as 
proofs.    Yet  through  common  or  uncommon 
hardships  or  dangers  our  artist-author  bears 

♦  Oriental  and  Wetiem  Sibtria :  a  Narratkt  of 
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up   cheerfully ;  and  when  he  meets,  as  he 
continually  doesraeet,  with  scenery  of  rare  and 
striking  beauty,  sublimity,  or  wondrous  form, 
he  sets  to  work  under  any  circumstance*, 
blessing    his  stars  and  thinking  it  luxury. 
Such  is  a  pursuit  when  lealously  carried  on. 
The  continuous  ,-avel  of  Mr.  Atkinson  ex- 
tended from   St.  Petersburg  to  Ekaterine- 
burg ;  and  thence,  after  a  aojourn,  to  Bar- 
naoul,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Altai  mining 
district,  as   Ekaterineburg  is    of  the  Ural 
cham.    Beyond  an  artistic  coup  d'ceil  of  the 
countries  traversed,  some  observations  od 
the  people  at  the  difieront  stopping-places, 
and  aowntuffes  with  divers  station-masters 
and  i)ea8ants,  there  is  nothing  very  original  in 
this  continuous  narrative,  though  all  is  fresh 
and  characteristic. '  The  remarkal>le    qual- 
ity of  the  book  is  its  wanderings  and  explo- 
rations into  almost   unknown  places  fit)m 
some  town  which  the  writer  made  his  head- 
quarters.   The    regions  thus    subjected    to 
scrutiny  may  be  redioned  as  three  in  num* 
ber;    1.  A  considerable  part  of  the  Ural 
range  with  its  adjacent  spurs  and  lowlands ; 
2.  The  mountainous  regions  of  the  Altai, 
embracing  about  five  degrees  of  latitude, 
60°  to  65°  North,  and  some  seventeen  of 
longitude,  from  83°  to  100°  East ;  3.  Vari- 
ous excursions  mto  the  steppes  l)'ing  South 
and  West  of  the  Altai,  and  a  long  pilgrim- 
age through  the  desert  of  Chinese  TarUry. 
There  is  a  fourth  exploration   among  the 
Salan  Mountains,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Irkoutsk.    In  an  artistic  sense,  this  part  hud 
better  have  been  away :  it  is  curt,  of  leas  in- 
terest in  description  and  adventure  than  the 
previous  parts  though  of  a  similar  nature, 
and    it  closes  poorly.      The    story   vould 
well  have  ended  with  the  visit  to  the  country 
and  some  of  the  alleged   descendanta  of 
Genghis  Khan. 

The  time  Mr.  Atkinson  occupied  in  hli 
wanderings  was  seven  years;  the  predae 
dates  are  not  distinctly  stated,  but  we  infer 
that  his  journey  commenced  in  1847  or  1848L 
Of  course  nothing  but  the  highest  auspicet 
enabled  it  to  be  performed ;  for  no  common 
papers  would  have  anratled  to  carry  Mr.  At^ 
kinson  whither  he  went.  But  he  travelle* 
with  a  passport  of  the  Emperor  Nicholaa. 
"  Thii  slip  of  paper  proved  a  talisman  where^ 
ever  pt^scnted  in  Me  donmiona,  and  swept 
do«n  erery  dbataele  hted  to  bar  my  pro^ 
The  pMiport  •■•  ••M»pwW  hjr 
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lta&i!^4erinl  doeumentB,  and  instructions  pre- 
ceded the  traveller.  At  the  remotest  sta- 
tiottfl  he  found  orders  to  facilitate  his  objects. 
Once  only  delay  or  extortion  was  in  igno- 
I'ance  attempted  in  Siberia,  by  a  luckless  Jew 
eontractor,  and  behold  the  result ! 

"  Kiansk  is  a  moderately  large  town,  con- 
listing  mostly  of  wooden  houses,  inhabited 
by  many  hundreds  oF  Polish  Jews — a  race 
whose  nearer  acquaintance  I  have  no  desire 
to  cultivate.  Instead  of  the  yemtachick  driv- 
ing to  the  post-station,  he  took  me  straight 
to  the  house  of  a  man  who  had  ^he  contract 
with  the  post-office  authorities  to  supply 
horses.  lie,  too,  was  a  Jew,  and  strove  to 
delay  me,  by  asserting  that  he  had  no  horses; 
rabsequentfy  he  ofimd  to  provide  them  if  I 
would  pay  double  price.  Had  I  consented,  I 
shoUkd  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  ex- 
tortion at  every  station  beyond,  as  the  fellow 
would  ha%'e  sent  forward  to  inform  his  gang. 
I  proceeded  to  the  police-master;  who  the 
moment  I  had  stated  my  case,  called  in  one 
of  his  people,  and  gave  some  orders  which  I 
did  not  understand ;  then  told  my  servant, 
who  acted  as  interpreter,  to  say  that  the 
matter  would  soon  be  settled,  and  desired 
me  to  remain.  In  a  few  minutes  I  observed 
two  mounted  Cossacks  ride  out  of  the  gate, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  return,  bringing  the 
culprit  with  them.  The  police-master  or- 
dered him  to  give  me  horses  immediately : 
the  fellow  swore  '  Ye  Bhoga ! '  (by  Gud)  he 
had  none ;  and  unless  I  would  pay  double. 
his  friend  would  not  give  them.  No  further 
argument  with  him  was  attempted:  the 
police-master  gave  orders  to  the  Cossacks ; 
the  Jew  was  hustled  into  an  adjoining  room, 
and  two  other  Cossacks  having  joined  them, 
he  was  laid  on  the  floor,  and  stripped  of  his 
clothing  from  the  back  downwards.  The 
birch  was  just  going  to  be  applied,  when  he 
bellowed  out  that  he  would  give  the  horses : 
the  policc-maftter  then  declared  that  he  should 
have  twenty-five  blows  for  causing  the  delay; 
but  I  l)egged  tliat  he  should  he  set  free ; 
when  orders  were  given  to  release  him :  at 
this  moment,  however,  the  Cossack  raised 
hit  birch,  and  it  fell  on  the  target  beneath  ; 
tibe  men  let  go  their  hold,  and  the  old  sinner 
sfurang  to  his  feet  with  a  frightful  bowl.'' 

Ati  in  the  case  of  Livingstone's  South  Af- 
rican explorations,  time  has  told  favorably 
for  Mr.  Atkinson.  His  mind  is  saturated 
with  his  subject.  The  larger  part  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  passing  impreation,  but  he  has  had 
limilar  impressione  oontinoouslj ;  bo  that 
what  be  sees  is  rather  core!  thtoi  Btmge  to 
hfatt.  Oeograplnieal  diacottry  in  .Living- 
•tbiMli  wetBtk  te  dtd  not  aocomplisli ;  the  na- 


ture of  the  country  was  known  before,  and 
the  principal  places  as  well  as  features  were 
laid  down.  There  is  as  much  of  adventurOi 
and  among  peoples  as  curious,  as  any  the 
African  traveller  encountered.  Regarding* 
the  management  of  the  Russian  mines,  and 
the  marbles  or  semi-precious  and  precious 
stones,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  information, 
as  well  as  some  very  curious  facts  res{)ecting 
work  and  wages,  and  the  effects  of  Govern- 
ment monopoly.  Here  is  an  example,  from 
the  Ekaterineburg  district ;  and  our  author 
as  an  artist  speaks  with  more  authority  than 
a  mere  traveller,  who  might  fancy  all  carving 
is  alike. 

*'  Most  magnificent  jasper  tables  are  made 
in  this  Zavob,  inlaid  with  different  colored 
stones,  in  imitation  of  birds,  flowers,  and  fo- 
lia^. In  1853, 1  saw  one  of  them  in  Eka- 
tenneburg,  on  which  four  or  five  men  had 
been  employed  for  six  years — not  an  uncom* 
mon  circumstance ;  indeed  some  examples 
have  occupied  a  longer  ])eriod.  The  cost  of 
labor  alone  in  England,  (])rovided  the  mate* 
rial  were  found  there,)  would  effectually  pre- 
vent such  work  ever  being  executed  m  our 
country.  Here  wages  are  almost  nothing : 
I  have  seen  a  man  engaged  carving  foliage. 
on  some  of  the  jasper  vases,  in  a  style  nol 
excelled  anywhere  in  Europe,  whose  wages 
were  three  shillings  and  eightpence  per 
moniht  with  two  poods,  or  thirty-six  pounds, 
of  rye-flour  per  month,  to  make  into  bread — 
meat  he  is  never  supposed  to  eat.  I  have 
seen  another  man  cutting  a  head  of  Ajaz, 
after  the  antique,  in  jasper  of  two  colors— 
the  ground  a  dark  green,  and  the  head  a 
yellowish  cream-color — in  very  high  relief 
and  intended  for  a  brooch.  It  was  a  splen- 
did production  of  art,  and  would  have  raised 
the  man  to  a  high  position  in  any  country  in 
Europe  except  Russia.  He  al«o,  .\H>or  man, 
received  his  three  shillings  and  eightpence 
per  month,  and  his  bread.  There  are  many 
men  employed  in  these  productions  possess- 
inff  great  genius :  were  tney  free  to  use  their 
talents  for  their  own  benefit,  this  country 
might  seild  into  civilized  Europe  numerous 
works  of  vast  merit  A  married  man  with  a 
family  receives  two  poods  of  black  flour  for 
his  wife  and  one  pood  for  each  child,  ctt 
which  they  lite  and  look  stout. 

"  I  have  watched  men  cutting  the  emeraMy 
topaz,  amethyst,  aqoamarina,  and  other 
stones,  into  dmerent  shapes ;  which  thej  do 
with  perfect  accuracy,  and  in  good  taste* 
Some  of  these  brilliant  ^ems  have  no  doubl' 
ere  this  adorned  Impenal  Majesty.  TbMt 
men  ake  receive  a  like  remuneration. 

"  TkefelKowing  is  the  rate  ef  wages  pM  it 
tlie  superintendsnts  and  wofkmcn  employed 
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in  the  cutting  and  polishing  works.  Two 
Buperin  ten  dents  or  master  workmen,  each  of 
yrhom  receives  240  roubles  banco  ner  annum, 
about  £11  sterling,  and  their  'black  flour* 
(r}e.)  There  are  also  160  workmen  em- 
ployed, divided  into  four  classes — 

**  A  flnt-cUuM  workman  reoeives  4  roubles  banco  per 
month  8b.  8d. 

A  second-claM    do  8  do       28. 9d. 

A  third-class      do  2  do       la.  lOd. 

A  iburth-class   do  or  boys,  and 

their  black  bread."  1  do      lU- 

The  most  interesting  parts  of  the  volume 
are  those  which  relate  to  Russian  society 
scattered  throughout  these  vast  wilds ;  to  the 
character  and  manners  of  the  native  tribes — 
Calmucks,  Oirghis,  and  various  others ;  and 
to  the  Mongolians  or  Tartars  who  overran 
the  Eastern  world  under  Genghis  Khan  and 
Timour.  These  last  especially  are  not  only 
interesting  as  pictures  of  man  in  a  particular 
mode  of  existence,  but  as  calling  to  mind, 
with  some  aid  from  reflection,  the  state  of 
European  society  during  the  middle  ages. 
Of  course  this  resemblance  is  not  formal. 
An  agricultural  people  in  the  wooded  and 
temperate  parts  of  Europe  must  difier  from 
a  pastoral  people  in  the  table-lands  of  Asia, 
with  a  climate  extreme  both  in  heat  and  cold. 
There  is,  too,  a  vast  diflerence,  which  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  between  England  as  it  is 
now  and  as  it  was  three  centuries  ago.  It  is 
only  since  the  Tudor  times,  and  the  discovery 
of  America,  that  commerce,  manufactures, 
the  arts,  and  the  application  of  science  to 
each  and  all,  have  produced  the  vast  mate- 
rial wealth  which  everywhere  meets  the  eye, 
as  well  as  the  numerous  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries everywhere  found.  More  than  all,  it  is 
only  within  the  same  period  that  the  numer- 
ous classes  of  society  and  their  more  numer^ 
ous  subdivisions  now  existing  in  Western 
Europe,  especially  in  England,  have  grown 
up.  During  the  middle  ages,  the  lord,  the 
priest,  the  vassal,  and  the  serf,  constituted 
society.  Beyond  habiliments  and  ppwer,  the 
lord  differed  little  from  the  retainer :  a  higher 
seat  and  ilicer  titbits  constituted  his  personal 
advantages,  and  not  wholly  that  perhaps  as 
against  his  greater  vassals.  The  incessant 
living  in  public,  traces  of  which  continued 
till  the  fall  of  the  old  regime  in  the  seipi- 
pubUc  dressing  atid  dining  of  the  Kings  of 
France,  and  which  is  so  repugnant  to  our 
ideas,  was  almost  a  human  necessity  in  early 
times,  as  it  is  now  in  the  East  An  educa- 
ted man  in  Western  Europe  can  find  tome- 
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thing  to  do  in  private,  if  it  is  only  reading  a 
newspaper;  many  men  require  privacy  to 
follow  their  employments  without  distraction. 
But  what  could  a  feudal  baron  or  an  Asiatic 
chieftain  do  in  solitude  ? — he  would  only  be 
frightened  by  his  sins  and  superstitions. 
These  essential  resemblances  to  medisval 
Europe  are  indicated  in  Mr.  Atkinson's 
sketches  of  the  Tartars;  and  mixed  with 
such  things  are  traits  of  the  external  accom- 
paniments of  chivalry,  hawk  and  courser, 
hospitality  and  courtesy;  though  according 
to  the  traveller  the  people  are  thieves  alL 
The  following  extract  gives  part  of  the  visit 
to  one  of  the  chieftains  or  "  Sultans "  of 
Chinese  Tartary,  and  nearly  one  of  the  best 
of  a  very  bad  lot 

"  We  now  observed  several  men  spring  on 
their  horses  and  ride  to  meet  u«»^-this  was 
certainly  a  mission  of  peace.  When  we  met 
one  of  the  men  rode  up  to  me,  placed  his 
hand  on  my  chest,  sajing  'Aman.'  I  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  we  rode  on.  As  we 
approached,  there  seemed  to  be  a  great  com- 
motion in  the  aoul  [encampment]  ;  two  Kir- 
ghis  had  mounted  their  horses  and  gone  off 
at  full  gallop.  Others  were  busy  collecting 
bushes,  and  all  seemed  occupied.  Our  es- 
cort guided  us  to  a  large  yourt  [tebt]  with  a 
lone  spear  stuck  into  the  grouna  at  the  door 
and  a  long  tuft  of  black  horse-hair  was  hang- 
inc^  from  beneath  its  flittering  head.  A  fine 
tail  man  met  us  at  the  door ;  he  caught  the 
reins  of  my  bridle,  and  gave  me  his  hand  to 
enable  me  to  dismount,  and  led  me  into  the 
yourt. 

"This  was  Sultan  Baspasihan,  who  wel- 
comed me  into  his  dwelling.  He  was  a 
strong,  ruddy-faced  man,  dressed  in  a  bladL 
velvet  kalat,  edged  with  sable,  and  wore  a 
deep  crimson  shawl  round  his  waist ;  on  hit 
head  was  a  red  cloth  conical  cap,  trimmed 
with  fox-skin,  with  an  owl's  feather  hanffiag 
from  the  top  showing  his  descent  from  uen- 
ghis  Khan.  A  Boknarian  carpet  had  been 
spread,  on  which  he  seated  me,  and  then  aat 
down  opposite.  I  incited  him  to  a  seat  be- 
side me;  which  evidently  gave  satisfiMStiolu 
In  a  few  minutes  two  boys  entered  bringing 
in  tea  and  fruit  They  were  dreseed  in 
striped  silk  kalats,  with  fox-skin  caps  on  their 
heads,  and  green  shawls  round  their  waisti. 
They  were  his  two  sons.  The  Sultana  waa 
out  on  a  visit  to  the  aoul  of  another  SultaUf 
two  days' journey  distant 

"  The  yourt  was  a  large  one,  with  silk  eur- 
tains  hanging  on  one  side,  covering  the 
sleepmg-place — bed  it  was  not  Near  to  ^hia 
stood  a  '  bearcoote '  (a  huge  black  eagle) 
and  a  fiJoon  ohained  to  their  percheei  and  I 
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perceived  that  every   person   entering    the 
yourt  kept  at  a  respectnil  distance  from  the 
leatherea   monarch.     On  the  opposite  side 
were  three  kids  and  two  lamhs,  secured  in  a 
■mall  pen.    There  was  a  pile  of  hoxes  and 
Bokharian  carpets  behind  me,  and  the  large 
koumis  sack  carefully  secured  with  voilock. 
Between  us  and  the  door  sat  eight  or  ten 
Kirghis  watching  my  proceedings  with  great 
interest.    Outside  the  door  were  a  group  of 
women,  with  their  small  black  eyes  intently 
fixed  on  the  stranger.     A  conversation  was 
carried  on  between  the  Sultan,  a  Cossack,  and 
Tchuck-a-boi :     and     by     the     scrutinizing 
glances  of  the  Sultan  I  soon  perceived  that  I 
was  the  subject.     My  shootmg-jacket,  long 
boots,  and  felt  hat,  were  matters  of  interest ; 
but  my  belt  and  pistols  formed  the  great  at- 
traction.    The  Sultan  wished    to  examine 
them.     Having  first  removed  the  caps,  I 
handed  one  to  him :  he  turned  it  round  in 
every  direction,  and  looked  down  the  barrels. 
This  did  not  satisfy  him ;  he  wished  to  see 
them  fired,  and  wanted  to  place  a  kid  for  the 
target, — probably  thinking  that  so  short  a 
weapon  would  produce  no  efiect.    Declining 
his  kid,  I  tore  a  leaf  out  of  my  sketch-book, 
made  a  mark  in  the  centre,  and  gave  it  to 
the  Cossack.     He  understood  my  intention, 
split  the  end  of  a  stick,  slipped  in  the  edge 
of  the  paper,  went  out,  and  stuck  the  stick  in 
the  ground  some  distance  from  the  yourt. 
The  Sultan  rose,  and  all  left  the  dwelling.    I 
followed   him   out  and  went  to  the  target 
Knowing  that  we  were  among  a  very  lawless 
set,  I  determnied  they  should  see  that  even 
these    little    implements    were    dangerous. 
Stepping  out  fifteen  paces,  I  turned  round, 
•  cocked   my  pistol,  fired,  and   made  a  hole 
in  the  ])aper.    The  Sultan  and  his  people 
evidently  tnought  this  a  trick  ;  he  said  some- 
thing to  his  son,  who  instantly  ran  off  into 
the  yourt  and  brought  to  his  father  a  Chinese 
wooden  l)owl.    This  was  placed  upside  down 
on  the  stick,  by  his  own  nand  i  and  when  he 
had  returned  to  a  place  near  me,  I  sent  a 
ball  through  it:  the  holes  were  examined 
with  great  care ;  indeed,  one  man  placed  the 
bowl  on   his  head,  to  see  where  the  hole 
would  be  marked  on  his  forehead.    This  was 
•affidently  significant.    The  people  we  were 
now  among  I  knew  to  be  greatly  dreaded  by 
all  the  surrounding  tribes ;  in  short,  they  are 
robbers,  who  set  at  nought  the  authority  of 
China,  and  carry  on  theur  depredations  with 
impunity. 

**  On  looking  round,  I  noticed  that  a  set 
of  daring  fellows  had  been  watching  my 
movements.  Also  that  the  fatted  sheep  had 
betn  killed,  and  the  repast  would  soon  be 
given.         •        •        • 

The  Sultan  expressed  a  wish  to  see  our 
riflea  used,  and  oraered  three  of  hia  men  to 
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bring  out  theirs.  I  gave  them  powder  and 
lead,  and  induced  them  to  fire  at  a  target 
placed  at  sixty  paces  distant;  each  man 
fired  two  rounas,  out  not  one  ball  touched  it. 
They  then  removed  ten  paces  nearer,  and 
one  man  hit  it,  to  their  ^eat  joy.  A  Cos- 
sack and  Tchuck-a-boi  next  fired,  and  sent 
both  balls  near  the  centre.  I  now.  desired 
one  of  the  Cossacks  to  place  the  target  at 
what  he  considered  the  best  long  range  for 
their  rifles.  He  stepped  off"  two  hundred 
paces — about  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
yards.  The  Sultan  and  his  Kirghis  looked 
at  the  distance  with  utter  amazement.  When 
the  first  shot  was  fired,  and  the  hole  pointed 
out  not  far  from  the  centre,  they  were  aston- 
ished. The  target  was  a  piece  of  dark  voi- 
lock, with  a  piece  of  white  paper,  seven 
inches  square,  pinned  on  the  miodle.  This 
I  have  always  rouhd  much  better  than  a  black 
centre.  We  all  fired,  and  not  a  ball  missed 
the  paper.  When  the  Sultan  saw  this,  I 
foncied  that  it  made  a  strong  impression  on 
his  mind  ;  the  superiority  of  our  arms,  and 
the  way  they  were  used,  could  scarcely  be 
without  its  efiect.  After  this  there  was  a 
general  cleaning  of  arms  to  have  them  in 
perfect  order.*' 

The  dse  of  the  hawk  is  obvious ;  the  black 
eagle  is  trained  for  larger  game  which  a  fal- 
con could  not  kill.  A  sporting  party  was 
made  up  for  the  traveller ;  our  countryman 
and  the  Russian  subjects  showing  their  skill 
in  fire-arms  on  the  wild  boar,  the  Tartars  ex- 
hibiting their  hawking  and  eagling. 

'*  When  mounted  I  had  time  to  examine 
the  party.  The  Sultan  and  his  two  sons  rode 
beautiful  animals.  The  eldest  boy  carried 
the  falcon,  which  was  to  fly  at  the  feathered 
game.  A  well-mounted  Kirghis  held  the 
bearcoote,  chained  to  a  perch,  which  was 
secured  into  a  socket  on  his  saddle.  The 
eagle  had  shackles  and  a  hood,  and  was  per- 
fectly ouiet :  he  was  under  the  charge  of  two 
men.  Near  to  the  Sultan  were  his  three  hunt- 
ers or  guards,  with  their  rifles,  and  around  us 
were  a  band  of  about  twenty  Kirghis,  in 
their  bright-colored  kalats  ;  more  than  half 
the  number  were  armed  with  battle-axes. 
Taking  us  altogether,  we  were  a  wild-look- 
ing ffroup,  whom  most  people  would  rather 
benoTd  at  a  distance  than  come  in  contact 
with. 

"  We  began  our  march,  going  nearly  due 
East ;  the  Sultan's  three  himters  leading  the 
van,  followed  by  his  Highness  and  myself; 
his  two  sons  and  the  eagle-bearers  immedi- 
ately behind  us,  with  two  of  my  men  in 
close  attendance.  A  ride  of  about  two  homt 
brought  us  to  the  bank  of  a  stagnant  riveTy 
fringed  with  reeds  and  bushes,  where  tlie 
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Sultan  expected  that  we  should  find  game. 
We  had  not  ridden  far  when  we  discovered 
traces  of  tlie  wild  l)oar,  large  plots  having 
been  recently  ploughed  up.  This  gave  us 
hoj)es  of  sport.  Our  rifles  were  unslung, 
and  we  spread  out  our  party  to  beat  the 
ground. 

"  "We"  had  not  gone  far -when  several  large 
deer  rushed  past  a  jutting  point  of  the  reeds, 
and  bounded  over  the  plain,  alK)ut  three 
hundred  yards  from  us.  In  an  instant  the 
bcarcoote  was  unhooded,  and  his  shackles 
removed ;  when  he  spnmg  from  liis  perch, 
and  soared  uj)  into  the  air.  I  watched  him 
ascend  as  he  wheeled  round,  and  was  under 
the  impression  that  he  had  not  seen  the  ani- 
mals ;  Imt  in  this  I  was  mistaken.  He  had 
now  risen  to  a  considerable  height,  and 
seemed  to  poise  himself  for  about  a  minute. 
After  this,  he  gave  two  or  three  flaps  with 
his  wings,  and  swooped  ofl"  in  a  straight  line 
towards  his  prey.  1  could  not  perceive  that 
his  wings  moved,  but  he  went  at  a  fearful 
speed.  There  was  a  shout,  and  away  went 
his  keepers  at  full  gallop,  followed  by  many 
others.  I  gave  my  horse  his  head,  and  a 
touf  h  of  the  whip ;  in  a  few  minutes  he  car- 
ried me  to  the  front,  and  I  was  riding  neck- 
and-neck  with  one  of  the  keepers.  When 
we  were  about  two  hundred  yards  off,  the 
bearcQote  struck  his  prey.  The  deer  gave  a 
bound  forward,  and  fell.  The  bearcoote  had 
struck  one  talon  into  his  neck,  the  other  into 
his  back,  and  with  his  beak  was  tearing  out 
the  animal's  liver.  The  Kirghis  sprung 
from  his  horse,  slipped  the  hood  over  the 
eagle's  head,  and  the  shackles  upon  his  legs, 
and  removed  him  from  his  prev  without 
difliculty.  The  keener  mounted  Ins  horse, 
his  assistant  placed  the  bearcoote  on  his 
perch,  and  he  was  ready  for  another  flight. 
Uo  dogs  are  taken  out*  when  hunting  with 
the  eagle;  they. would  be  destroyed  to  a 
certainty  ;  indeed,  the  Kirghis  assert  that  he 
will  attack  and  kill  the  wolf.  Foxes  are 
hunted  in  this  way,  and  many  are  killed ; 
the  wild  goat  and  the  lesser  kinds  of  deer 
are  also  taken  in  considerable  numbers. 
We  had  not  gone  far  before  a  herd  of  small 
antelopes  were  seen  feeding  on  the  plain. 
Again  the  bird  soared  up  in  circles  as  before 
— this  time  I  thought  to  a  greater  elevation; 
and  again  he  made  the  fatal  swoon  at  his 
intended  victim,  and  the  animal  was  dead  be- 
fore we  reached  him.  The  bearcoote  is  im- 
erring  in  his  flight;  unless  the  animal  can 
escape  into  holes  in  the  rocks,  as  the  fox 
docs  sometimes,  death  is  his  certain  doom." 

Tlic  usual  proceeding  of  professional  gen- 
tlemen in  these  parts  is  first  to  carry  off  the 
horses,  and  then  their  riders  are  at  what  is 
called  mercy.    From  fatigue  and  want  of 
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water  they  are  soon  compelled  to  surrender 
to  their  antagonists ;  when  they  are  kept,  or 
sold  as  slaves.  Mr.  Atkinson  seems  to  think 
that  by  military  stratagem  he  escaped  this 
fate  from  the  hands  of  Sultan  Kc^baldos, 
against  whom  Baspasihan  and  two  other 
chiefs  were  meditating  a  foray,  and  made 
the  traveller  an  unconscious  negotiator  in  the 
matter.  The  evidence  is  certainly  strong, 
and  the  temptation  of  their  arms  was  very 
great.  Lesser  thieves,  it  appears  attack  by 
dogs,  and  at  dayHght  when  they  think  them- 
selves the  strongest;  but  a  batch  in  Mr. 
Atkinson's  case  "  caught  a  Tartar." 

*'  My  tea  was  ready,  the  pheasant  was 
cooking,  and  the  scent  gave  an  additional 
zest  to  my  hunger.  The  men  were  sitting  at 
their  suppers,  and  the  horses  were  feeding 
about  a  hundred  paces  distant,  when  8u£ 
denly^  our  dogs  set  up  a  furious  barking. 
The  Kirghis  had  warned  me  that  tigers  were 
found  in  these  mountains,  and  that  some- 
times they  came  to  their  aouls  and  carried  off 
cattl&  We  all  thought  that  there  must  be 
one  approaching,  and  in  a  moment  were  oa 
our  feet,  rifle  m  hand;  when  we  obserred 
over  the  tops  of  the  bushes  the  cause  of  the 
alarm — a  group  of  men  on  horseback,  com- 
ing down  the  valley.  They  were  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  us,  looking  intently  at  our 
horses. 

"  At  first  they  did  not  see  us,  till  several  of 
the  party  step])ed  out  on  to  the  open  space. 
I  noticed  that  they  were  seven  in  number — 
three  armed  with  long  spears,  the  othera 
with  battle-axes,  and  had  with  them  two 
savage  Mongolian  dogs.  They  stood  still 
for  three  or  four*  minutes,  unslung  their 
spears  and  battle-axes,  and  then  slipped  their 
dogs,  which  came  at  us  furiously ;  while  they 
prepared  to  charge  whien  their  four-footed 
allies  should  be  tearing  some  of  us  down. 
We  let  the  dogs  come  within  thirty  yarda  | 
a  Cossack  and  myself  then  fired ;  when  one 
fell  dead,  and  the  other  was  wounded  with 
shot  from  my  gun,  which  sent  him  howling 
back.  Their  masters,  now  within  fifty  yarde 
of  us,  pulled  up  their  horses  in  a  moment^ 
and  the  Kirghis  told  them  that  if  thej 
moved  they  should  be  killed  like  the  do^ 
Their  battle-axes  were  instantly  put  down,^ 
and  four  of  them  dismounted.  A  Cosaaok, ' 
two  Kirghis,  and  myself,  met  them  and  e>* 
changed  salutations.  The  Cossack  asked 
why  the  do^  were  set  upon  us  ;  and  wtthoui 
any  hesitation  they  saia  it  was  done  to  a~ 
cupy  our  attention  while  some  of  the  nu 
drove  of  the  horses,  believing  that  we  we 
a  party  of  Kirghis,  and  knowing  that  when 
our  animals  were  secured  they  could  take  ot 
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at  their  leisure.  I  invited  these  men  to  our 
camp,  to  which  I  returned,  the  other  three 
following  with  their  horses. 

"  When  these  men  saw  our  whole  party 
and  observed  our  arras,  they  seemed  greatly 
astonished,  and  evidently  considered  that 
they  had  fallen  into  a  trap :  as  we  were  again 
taken  for  a  powerful  band  of  robl)er8,  very 
dangerous  to  meet." 

Over  all  the  va«t  extent  of  middle  and 
Northern  Asia,  from  the  Ural  Mountains  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  the  frontiers  of  Mon- 
golia to  the  Arctic  Sea,  stations  or  towns 
are  scattered,  where  ])oliteness  and  the  luxu- 
ries of  civilized  life  will  certainly  be  found, 
probably  general  education,  special  science,  or 
native  genius,  banished,  or  what  comes  to  much 
the  same  thing,  ordered  thither  for  life  or  a 
long  periods  To  a  casual  traveller  these  oases 
are  wonderful  creations ;  but  they  are  mere 
exotics — encampments  as  it  were,  not  settle- 
ments. Were  they  withdrawn  tomorrow, 
RuFBia  in  Asia  would  fallback  into  its  former 
barbarism ;  which  now,  indeed,  surrounds 
these  parts  at  more  or  less  distance  accord- 
ing to  their  importance.  Neither  man  nor 
nature  has  been  improved,  except  for  military 
or  governmental  purposes;  and  even  then 
not  always.  Here  is  travelling  through 
marshy  steppes  on  the  regular  road  to  the 
Altai  Mountains. 

''  After  passing  the  gate,  we  almost  imme- 
diately entered  a  thick  wood ;  and  here  the 
ground  became  swampy.  Further  on,  bushes 
and  reeds  had  been  cut  down  and  laid  across 
onr  path ;  by  which  at  once  our  speed  was 
brought  to  a  walk.  I  could  see  that  ^e  road 
had  become  wav}%  like  a  chain-bridge.  On 
each  side  of  us  were  high  reeds  and  fine  bul- 
rushes; which  showed  me  that  we  were 
crossing  a  deep  morass.  We  had  gone  over 
about  a  verst  of  this  when  we  reached  hard 
ground  again ;  but  even  now  our  progress 
mm  very  alow  in  comparison  with  what  it 
liad  been.  The  night  came  on  with  heavy 
dark  clouds,  rolling  up  from  the  horizon, — a 
bad  prospect :  still  we  proceeded,  and  soon 
rached  another  bush  and  reeded  path  across 
ttloUier  morass.  Before  driving  on  to  this  frail 
load«  the  driver  ^ot  down  ana  went  on  some 
diftance  to  examme  it :  on  his  retiuit  he  ex- 
claimed,'Otchin  khooda  '  (very  bad,)  mounted' 
bia  teat,  and  drove  gently  on.  The  horses 
pressed  the  branches  and  reeds  under  water, 
and  when  the  tarantass  got  upon  them  it 
sunk  in  the  water  un  to  the  axles.  It  was 
frightftil  to  be  thus  araffged  along,  but  stop 
m  dart  not — ^we  must  keep  in  motion  or  be 
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stuck  fast.  The  flogging  of  the  horses  and 
shouting  of  the  men  added  to  the  horror  of 
this  stagnant  lake,  which  on  either  side  was 
deep,  although  thick  with  reeds;  affording 
no  pleasant  reflections.  At  length  lye  were 
again  on  hard  ground,  when  the  yemtschick 
crossed  himself,  and  pulled  up  to  give  his 
horses  breathing-timfe.'*        •        •        • 

"  In  about  half  an  hour  we  came  up  to  a 
very  high  bed  of  reeds,  within  which  lay  our 
last  difficulty  on  this  station.  Again  we 
stopped,  and  two  men  went  forward  to  ex- 
amme the  place ;  when  they  returned  they 
held  a  long  council,  and  the  man  who  had 
driven  the  middle  pair  now  mounted  the 
Readers,  and  we  went  slowly  on.  After  froing 
about  one  hundred  paces,  the  leaders  began 
to  flounder  about  \ery  much  :  still  we  got  on ; 
and  on  standing  up  I  saw  we  were  nearly 
through.  A  few  paces  further,  and  the  taran- 
tass stopped,  nor  could  the  horses  with  all 
their  efforts  move  it  an  inch ;  indeed  they 
could  not  hold  their  feet  in  the  mud  ana 
reeds.  The  man  on  the  middle  horse  dis- 
mounted ;  when  I  observed  that  he  was  far 
above  his  knees  in  water :  he  unloosed  the 
traces ;  the  yemtschick  threw  him  the  long 
ropes,  one  end  of  which  he  fastened  to  the 
carriage  and  the  other  to  the  traces  of  his 
own  horses  ;  when  this  was  done  he  mounted, 
and  the  four  steeds  went  on,  the  ropes  reach- 
ing to  the  hard  ground. 

"  The  tarantass  and  wheelers  had  remained 
(^uite  still ;  harness  was  now  looked  to,  ropea 
tied  afresh,  and  the  men  mounted ;  the  yemt- 
scti.ck  gave  a  shout,  the  horses  pulled,  and 
we  got  on"  a  few  yards.  After  restmg  a  short 
time  we  got  on  anotlier  few  yards,  and  with 
a  few  more  efforts  hoped  to  be  out  of  thii 
frightful  place.  At  last,  after  more  than  an 
hour  spent  in  the  morass,  we  stood  on  the 
hard  ground,  and  a  little  after  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  reached  the  station,  having  been 
the  whole  night  travelling  thirty-eight  versts.* 

The  policy  or  impolicy  of  encamping,  as  it 
were,  instead  of  settling,  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  Russian  Government  It  exists  every- 
where in  conjunction  with  territorial  ambi- 
tion, eagem^s  for  rarities,  or  wrhere  circum- 
stances of  race,  religion,  climate,  or  geogra- 
phy, prevent  the  dominant  from  amalgamate 
ing  with  the  inferior  peoples.  The  Hudson'k 
Bay  territory  is  about  two-thirds  the  size  of 
the  Russian  dominions,  with  much  the  same 
kind  of  occupation,  but  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  although  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  be- 
ginning to  colonize  on  its  Southern  boundary^ 
Till  within  the  last  few  years  we  had  madt 
few  improvementa  on  the  soil  of  India,  and 
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none  on  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  though  | 
the  higher  classes  are  becoming  indoctrinated 
with  Western  learning.  What  these  Russian 
and  British  conquests,  encampments,  or  what 
you  ])lejise  to  call  them,  may  effect,  time  must 
ascertain.  No  doubt,  the  present  condition 
of  things  is  often  productive  of  striking  con- 
trasts. At  Bamaoul  you  pass  from  the  Altai 
Mountains  or  the  Steppes  to  an  European 
town — artificial,  exotic,  ephemeral ;  but  there 
it  is. 

**  Bamaoul  has  a  gastinoi-dvor,  with  some 
good  shops,  in  which  many  European  articles 
may  be  purchased  at  very  extravagant  prices. 
There  are  two  or  three  who  deal  m  all  sorts 
of  wares, — jewellery,  watches,  plate,  glass, 
French  silks,  muslins,  bonnets,  and  other 
gear  for  ladies ;  sugar,  tea,  cofiee,  soap,  and 
candles;  sardines,  cheese,  sauces,  English 
porter,  Scotch  ale,  French  wines,  port,  sherry, 
and  madeira ;  a  most  extraordinary  assem- 
blage of  goods.  I  must  add  to  the  catalogue 
ormH,  swords,  guns,  and  pistols. 

"  The  Chief  of  the  Mmes  one  day  desired 
to  see  one  of  these  general  dealers  on  some 
important  matter,  and  a  Cossack  was  sent  to 
desire  his  attendance.  On  reaching  the 
establishment  he  saw  the  man's  wife ;  who 
told  him  that  her  husband  was  not  at  home : 
having  heard  this,  the  Cossack  returned  and 
and  reported  the  answer ;  but  was  despatched 
again  with  orders  to  find  him  and  bnng  him 
forthwith.  On  reaching  the  house  a  second 
time,  he  told  the  lady  that  her  husband  must 
instantly  be  found,  and  return  with  him  to 
the  Xatchalnik  j  therefore  that  she  must  de- 
clare at  once  where  he  was  gone.  This  some- 
what frightened  her ;  when  she  declared  that 
he  was  in  the  cellar  making  port-wine,  and 
had  ordered  that  no  one  should  disturb  him 
during  the  operation. 

"All  European  articles  are  very  dear ;  but 
there  is  a  good  market  in  Bamaoul,  well 
supplied  with  provisions  by  the  peasants  from 
the  neighboring  villages.  The  following  are 
some  01  the  prices — 

*'  White  flour  per  pood  of  86  lbs.  English,  8«.  4d 
Black,  or  rye  flour       ditto  ditto    4d. 

And  Hometimes  ditto  ditto    2  l-2dL 

Beef  from  2j.  to  Zt,  2d.  for  86  lbs. 
Kilraa,  or  white  salmon,  6«.  for  86  lbs. 
Sterlett,  9f.  for  86  lbs. 
Other  flsh,  2f .  6</.  for  d61bi. 
Grou.«e,  w.  a  pair;  repchicks  or  tree-partridge, 

3c/.  to  4</.  a  pair. 
Fresh  eggs,  If.  per  hundred. 
Black  currants,  2  gallons  for  6i. 
Bed  currants,  ditto        M. 


Raspberries,  ditto         8^. 

Strawl>erTies,  ditto         fkl. 

Bilberries,  ditto         4<f. 

"  It  wilj  be  seen  that  living  is  very  cheap 
in  this  part  of  Siberia ;  farther  East,  the  price 
of  food  is  much  higher. 

"  Since  mv  first  winter  in  Bamaoul,  I  have 
visited  nearly  every  town  in  Siberia ;  have 
remained  long  enough  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  inhabitants,  and  have  entered  into 
their  recreations  and  pleasures;  but  in  no 
town  have  I  found  the  society  so  agreeable  as 
in  Bamaoul.  lliey  have  ah  excellent  band, 
trained  by  one  of  the  under-officers,  a  very 
good  musician  and  respectable  performer  on 
the  violin,  who  received  his  musical  education 
in  St.  Petersburgh ;  under  his  direction  ther 
executed  most  of  the  operas  beautifully,  and 
with  great  effect  There  are  three  ladies  in 
Bamaoul  who  play  the  pianoforte  well,  and 
during  the  winter  three  or  four  amateur  con« 
certs  are  given  which  would  not  disgrace  any 
European  town.  They  have  also  several 
balls  in  December  and  January ;  when  many 
young  officers  return  from  the  mountainB» 
where  they  have  been  banished  from  their 
friends  for  eight  or  nine  months.  There  are 
a  few  wealthy  merchants  in  Bamaoul,  who 
trade  in  furs  and  other  produce  of  Siberia, 
which  they  send  in  Febmary  to  the  fiur  at 
Irbit,  where  all  the  furs  procured  in  the  Tast 
fprests  of  Siberia  are  forwarded.  Merchants 
from  Europe  attend  and  purchase  these  goods 
in  large  quantities.  Merchandise  from  Russia, 
Germany,  England,  and  France,  is  brought  to 
this  fair,  which  the  Siberian  merchants  buy 
and  distribute  to  every  town  in  this  Tsst 
region." 

The  extracts  have  been  limited  to  some  of 
the  leading  and  most  interesting  topics  of 
the  book,  leaving  personal  incidents  of  trsv^ 
personal  adventures,  sporting  piroceedingt, 
and  social  sketches,  altogeUier  untouched. 
There  are  also  many  descriptions  of  the 
strange  and  wonderful  scenery  which  it  wu 
Mr.  Atkinson's  object  to  reproduce  in  pic- 
torial guise.  Perhaps  these  are  too  numer- 
ous, considering  how  difficult  it  is  to  pmal 
specifically  in  words,  ■  notwithstanding  thft 
traveller's  artistic  eye  for  form  and  natunl 
effects ;  but  the  most  remarkable  scenes  «ra 
illustrated  by  plates,  and  the  descriptions  are 
mostly  pervaded  by  a  feeling  akin  io  the 
scene  itself,  as  well  as  by  that  spirit  of  the 
genius  loci,  which,  as  ahready  intimated,  ohaiw 
aoteriaes  the  booL 
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Part  of  an  Article  in  Household  Words. 
PRENDERGAST. 

When  General  Evans  was  selected  by  the 
Spanish  Government  to  bring  a  legion  of 
British  subjects  to  fight  the  cause  of  Isabella 
Secunda  against  her  most  unnatural  uncle, 
Don  Carlos,  I  had  the  honor  to  belong  to 
the  Tenth  Munster  Light  Infantry,  and  to 
serve  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Maurice 
O'Connel,  a  near  relative  of  the  then  popular 
agitator.  The  Tenth  was  raised,  as  the  Yan- 
kees say,  in  the  wilds  of  Kerry,  and  nearly 
seven  hundred  stalwart  peasants,  bred  and 
bom  in  what  they  loved  to  caW  the  "O'Con- 
nell  Country,"  were  mustered  in  Cork  Bar- 
racks, previous  to  their  departure  for  the  seat 
of  war.  Many  of  these  men's  relations  fol- 
lowed them  from  then:  mountain  homes  and 
remained  with  them  to  the  very  moment  of 
embarkation  ;  and  as  I  had  been  selected  by* 
the  Colonel  to  pay  the  privates  certain  instal- 
ments of  their  bounty-money,  and  to  perform 
other  acts  of  duty  that  brought  me  into  con- 
stant intercourse  with  them  all,  I  became 
acquainted  with  many  eventful  histories. 
Among  my  other  duties,  I  had  to  keep  a  strict 
account  of  the  disposal  of  the  money  given  to 
me  for  distribution ;  and  as  I  was  allowed  the 
services  of  a  clerk,  I  selected  from  among  the 
soldiers  a  young  man  of  superior  manners 
and  address,  named  George  Prendergast, 
whose  history,  as  gleaned  from  his  comrades, 
had  much  interested  me.  Prendergast  was 
the  son  of  a  widow,  in  Dublin,  who  gave  him 
the  best  education  her  small  means  could  af- 
ford, by  which  he  profited  so  well,  that  he  be- 
came a  pupil  in  a  training-school  from  which 
teachers  in  the  national  schools  of  Ireland  are 
selected,  and  was  eventually  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  an  important  school  on  the 
beautiful  domain  of  Sir  Ulick  Mastragh  in 
Kerry.  Here,  by  his  attention  to  his  duties 
and  admirable  behavior,  he  soon  became  a 
•pecial  favorite.  He  was  the  welcome  guest 
of  all  the  respectable  farmers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  even  the  great  Sir  Ulick  himself,  a 
nan  endowed  with  the  stiffest  fiimily  pride, 
was  more  than  usually  condescending  to  the 
schoolmaster. 

Devoted  to  h^  scalling,  Prendergast  worked 
with  an  energy  and  a  good-will  hitherto  un- 
known among  people  of  his  class ;  and  his 
scholars,  from  being  semi-civilized  dolts,  be- 
gan to  astonish  the  neighborhood  by  their 
profictenoy  in  various  branches  of  learning, 


the  acquirement  of  which  was  looked  upon 
as  next  to  marvellous.    The    feme  of   Sir 
Ulick's  school  was  bruited  throughout  the  sur- 
rounding parishes.    Periodical  examinations 
were  established ;  and  it  became  the  feshion 
among  the    ladies   of  the  neighborhood  to 
ask  for  permission  .to  undertake  the  lighter 
branches    of  education  among  the  scholars. 
Foremost    among    the    aspirants    for    this 
honor  were  the  three  daughters  of  Sir  Ulick 
Mastragh ;  the    eldest,  a  tall,  dashing  bru- 
nette of  two-and-twenty,  who  was  engaged 
to  an  officer  then  quartered  with  his  regiment 
in  England ;  the  second,  an  earnest,  trusting, 
enthusiastic    girl    of   twenty;  the    third,  a 
merry   little   chatterbox    of    eighteen.     All 
these  young   ladies  were   constant  in  their 
attendance  at  the  school;    but  the  second 
girl,  Eleanor,  seemed   the    most  interested 
in  the  welfere  of  the  children,  and,  it  must 
be   avowed,  of  their  instructor.     She  was 
better  educated,  better  read,  had  more  appre- 
ciation of  the  refined  pleasures  of  literature 
and  art  than  the  generality  of  girls  brought  up 
in  a  rur&l  Irish  district ;  and  she  would  turn 
with  delight  from  the  inanities  of  the  military 
officers  quartered  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
from  the  sporting  talk  of  the  squires,  to  the 
calm,  rational  conversation,  and  respectful  yet 
earnest  address  of  the  young  schoolmaster. 
The  upshot  of  this  may  be  easily  guessed — 
they  fell  in  love  with  each  other.    The  visits 
to  the  schoolhouse  were  redoubled,  and  for 
some  months  the  course  of  their  true  love 
ran  smoothly  enough.    At  length  the  rumors 
of  this  attachment,  which  had  been  floating 
about  the  neighborhood,  and  which,  it  is  said, 
were  originated  by  certain   elderly  damsels 
who  themselves  had  hoped  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  Prendergast;  these  rumors,  I  say, 
reached  Sir  Ulick's  ears.    The  result  may,  in 
the  beautifid  language  of  the  newspapers,  be 
more  easily  imagined   than  described;    the 
proudest  landowner  in  Kerry  was  not  likely 
to  be  too  well  pleased  at  the  thought  of 
having   a  penniless,  low-born    schoolmaster 
for  a  son-in-law,  and  he  reviled  poor  Prender- 
gast in  the  strongest  terms,  upbraided  him 
with  treachery,  and  declared  his  intention  of 
getting  him  removed  froip  his  position.    To 
a  sensitive  mind  like  Prendergast's  this  was 
more  than  enough ;  broken-hearted  and  dis- 
pirited  he  wandered  i^m  his   home,  and 
reached  a  neighboring  village  just  as  a  the 
recruitingHMrgeant  was  picking  up  men  for 
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the  Queen  of  Spain's  service.  Without  a 
care  for  the  future,  he  accepted  the  bounty 
at  once,  and,  in  a  few  days,  was  busily 
engaged  in  my  barrack-room,  checking  ac- 
counts of  moneys  received  and  paid,  while 
his  mind  was  wandering  far  away  among  the 
green  hills  and  valleys  of  his  native  county. 
That  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  his 
beloved,  I  knew ;  for  he  daily  received  long 
and  closely-written  letters  in  a  female  hand, 
and  seemed  to  suffer  much  mental  agony  after 
their  perusal. 

Our  time  at  Cork  was  nearly  up,  and  the 
officers  sick  of  the  routine  duty  they  had 
been  put  through,  were  hailing  tur  depar- 
ture with  delight,  when,  two  days  before  the 
date  fixed  for  our  sailing  for  Santander, 
Prendergast  came  to  me  in  a  state  of  great 
agitation,  and  begged  me  to  use  my  influence 
in  obtaining  for  him  a  short  leave  of  ab- 
sence. He  urged  his  invariable  punctuality, 
and  stated  that  he  had  not  intended  to  have 
quitted  the  regiment  even  for  an  hour,  but 
that  he  had  that  morning  received  a  letter 
telling  him  of  the  serious  illness  of  one  whom 
he  loved  more  than  all  the  world.  I  had  such 
great  reliance  on  the  man's  integrity  that  I 
never  doubted  his  intention  to  return;  I 
made  the  matter  one  of  personal  favor  with 
the  Colonel,  and  Prendergast  left  us.  The 
two  days  passed  away,  and  late  on  the  even- 
ing before  We  were  to  sail,  the  muster-roll 
was  called,  on  the  deck  of  each  of  the  two 
large  steamers  anchored  in  the  harbor  of 
Passage,  which  were  to  convey  us  to  our  des- 
tination. Every  man  answered  to  his  name, 
except  George  Prendergast  He  was  still 
absent,  and  his  absence  gave  rise  to  innumer- 
able little  sarcasms  directed  against  me  by  my 
brother  officers,  who,  as  we  stood  smoking 
our  cigars  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  old 
Earl  of  Koden,  were  pleasantly  facetious 
about  my  prot6g6,  the  deserter.  Suddenly 
the  splash  of  oars  announced  the  approach 
of  a  boat,  and,  to  my  delight,  in  answer  to 
the  hail  of  the  sentinel,  I  recognized  Pren- 
dergast's  voice,  telling  his  boatman  to  remain 
alongside.  A  minute  afterwards  he  had 
made  his  way  to  me,  and,  after  saluting, 
begged  a  few  moments'  private  conversation. 
I  took  him  to  my  cabin,  and  once  there»  in  a 
face  blanched  with  despair,  and  in  a  voice 
broken  with  emotidn,  he  told  me  that  he 
could  not  go  with  the  regiment;  that  no 
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earthly  inducement  could  prevail  on  him  to 
leave  Ireland.  His  reasons  he  would  not 
give,  but  he  produced  a  small  canvas-bag  full 
of  sovereigns,  which,  he  said,  were  the  sav- 
ings of  several  years,  and  all  of  which  he  of- 
fered as  his  purchase-money.  He  stated  that 
he  could  easily  have  deserted,  but  that  in 
honor  he  felt  himself  bound  to  me, — would  I 
noV  assist  him  in  his  extremity  ? 

Of  course  I  could  not  receive  his  purchaae- 
money  ;  and,  as  the  Colonel  was  on  board  the 
other  ship,  I  could  but  report  the  circum- 
stance to  my  immediate  superior  officer,  who 
at  once,  and  emphatically,  refused  the  request 
When  morning  dawned,  we  were  under  weigh 
and  standing  steadily  out  to  sea.  Prender- 
gast's  boat  had  long  since  returned  to  the 
shore,  and  he  himself  was  silent  and  morose. 
I  think  I  never  saw  such  utter  despair  as  he 
then  betrayed;  he  went  through  his  duties 
mechanically,  but  without  uttering  a  word ; 
nor  did  his  manner  change  until  we  arrived 
in  the  harbor  of  Santander,  and  saw  our  com- 
panion steamer,  which  had  arrived  one  day 
before  us  with  the  other  portion  of  the  Tenth, 
riding  at  anchor  in  the  offing.  As  soon  as 
she  signalled  us,  a  boat  put  off  from  her  and 
came  alongside  of  us,  and  a  soldier,  whom  I 
recognized  as  the  Colonel's  orderly,  hailed  us 
with  an  order  that  Private  Qeorge  Prender- 
gast should  immediately  proceed  to  head- 
quarters. He  obeyed,  as  a  matter  of  coune, 
and  speculation  at  once  became  rife  as  to  the 
cause  of  his  summons.  Some  said  that  he 
was  to  be  at  once  court-martialed  and  flogged 
— some  that  he  had  turned,  out  to  be  an  hdr 
to  a  dukedom — but  the  real  truth  of  the  stoxy 
was  this: 

Three  days  aft^r  the  vessel  with  the  Colo- 
nel and  staff  had  been  at  sea,  it  was  discovered 
that  a  young  girl  had  concealed  hertelf  ob 
board.  She  was  immediately  brought  before 
the  Colonel  and  questioned,  when  she  avowed 
herself  to  be  the  second  daughter  of  8ir 
UL'ck  Mastragh,  and  the  betrothed  of  PriTAte 
George  Prendergast,  of  the  Tenth  Munaten. 
She  said  she  had  written  to  her  lover,  ap* 
pointing  a  last  interview,  but  that  before 
the  time  came  so  persecuted  was  she  by  her 
father,  that  she  determined  to  leave  her  home. 
In  disguise  she  reached  Cork,  and  managed, 
through  the  kindness  of  two  of  the  men,  to 
whom  she  confided  a  portion  of  her- story,  but 
whose  names  the  would  never  discloee,  to 
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slip  on  board  the  ship.  Over-fatigue,  hunger 
and  excitement,  brought  on  an  attack  of 
high  fever.  In  her  ravings,  she  repeatedly 
uttered  the  name  of  George  Prendergast,  and 
her  connection  with  him  was  thus  first  dis- 
covered. The  Colonel,  of  course,  was  wroth — 
▼erv  wroth — with  both  the  lovers ;  she  should 
be  sent  home  instantly  by  the  first  ship  to 
her  father.  Sir  Ulick ;  but  this  she  positively 
refused  to  agree  in,  and  in  her  refusal  she 
was  aided  and  abetted  by  the  wives  of  all 
the  married  officers,  whose  interest  was 
powerfully  excited  by  the  romance  of  the 
afihir.  So  the  Colonel,  like  a  sensible  man 
as  he  was,  soon  gave  in,  and  the  lovers  were 
married  as  soon  as  we  got  into  barracks. 
Mrs.  Prendergast  became  at  once  the  pet  of 
everybody  in  the  regiment ;  and  after  a  very 
short  time  I  lost  my  clerk,  as  Prendergast 
was  promoted  to  duties  which  brought  him 
into  more  immediate  contact  with  the  Colo- 
nel 

A  year  passed  away — a  year,  during  which 
the  Legion  suffered  numberless  hardships 
and  passed  through  numberless  dangers — ^but 
through  hardships  and  dangers  this  high-bom 
Irish  girl  always  bore  herself  bravely  and  ably 
doing  her  duty  to  her  husband.  Prendergast 
was  now  a  sergeant,  a  daring  soldier,  and 
one  likely  to  win  further  promotion.  He  was 
the  Colonel's  prime  favorite ;  every  officer  of 
the  regiment  spoke  veil  of  him ;  and  his 
wife  and  her  baby — ^for  she  had  a  little  son 
of  a  month  old — were  adored  by  all  the 
ladies.  / 

But  theirs,  like  all  other  human  happiness, 
was  not  without .  a  cloud.  The  great  battle 
on  the  fiah  of  May,  1836,  had  been  fought, 
the  Carlists  had  been  driven  back,  and  the 
Legion  was  lying  encamped  outside  the  walls 
of  San  Sebastian.  The  Tenth  Munster  lay 
at  the  extreme  \erge  of  the  line ;  and  next 
to  us  was  a  Scotch  regiment,  *with  the  men 
and  officers  of  which  we  soon  became  very 
fidiendly.  Among  these  officers,  the  most 
frequent  and  the  most  welcome  in  our  lines 
was  a  Captain  Evan  Hepburn :  a  tall,  dashing, 
high-spirited  fellow,  whose  father  was  a  laird 
of  one  of  the  Western  isles,  and  who,  after 
having  been  expelled  from  Sandhurst,  rusti- 
cated at  Cambridge,  and  forbidden  the  pater- 
nal roof,  had  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
Legion,  and  had  ^already  rendered  himself 
conspicuous — not  less  by  his  reckless  audacity, 
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than  by  the  extraordinary  attachment  ^v 
hibited  towards  him  by  a  gigantic  Highland 
piper,  8er\ing  with  the  regiment,  whom  he 
had  chosen  as  his  body  servant,  and  who, 
indeed,  was  scarcely  ever  absent  from  his 
side.  Closely  attended  by  Archy  Ledingham» 
as  the  piper  was  called,  Captain  Hepburn 
was  a  daily  visitor  in  our  lines,  friendly  with 
the  officers,  genial  with  the  men,  and  passing 
no  one  without  a  kind  word  or  glance ;  but  it 
soon  began  to  be  noticed  that  he  invariably 
, halted  for  some  little  time  at  Prendergast'a 
tent,  into  which  he  passed,  while  the  High- 
lander remained  keeping  watch  outside. 
These  visits  constantly  paid  to  a  very  pretty 
woman,  invariably  during  the  absence  of  her 
husband  on  regimental  duties,  of  course  soon 
became  the  subject  of  comment  among  the 
scandal-mongers :  who  began  to  mention 
Mrs.  Prendergast's  name,  at  first  with  smiles, 
and  then  with  scorn ;  and  who  would  prolyi- 
bly  have  proceeded  further,  in  their  amiable 
self-imposed  task,  when  an  event  occurred 
which  effectually  silenced  them. 

One  morning  (the  particulars  were  not 
generally  known  for  some  time,  but  they 
oozed  out,  as  all  secrets  will) :  one  morning, 
Mrs.  Prendergast  made  her  way  to  our 
Colonel's  tent,  and,  flinging  herself  on  her 
knees  before  him,  implored  his  protection 
from  the  persecution  to  which  she  was  ex- 
posed by  Captain  Hepburn,  and  of  which  she 
•dared  not  tell  her  husband.  That  morning, 
she  said,  she  had  told  him  she  should  seek 
the  protection  of  the  Colonel,  and  he  had  left 
her  tent  vowing  vengeance.  The  kind  old 
Colonel  raised  her  from  the  ground,  comforted 
her  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  told  her  she 
need  fear  no  further  molestation,  and  dis- 
missed her  trembling,  but  re-assured  ;  then, 
after  consulting  with  two  or  three  intimate 
friends,  he  despatched  a  strong  letter  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  Hepburn's  regiment. 

Within  an  hour's  time  from  the  despatch 
of  the  letter,  Colonel  Saunderson  entered  our 
lines,  and  nought  an  interview  with  our 
Colonel,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  keenly 
felt  the  disgrace  which  Captain  Hepburn* 
had  brought  upon  his  regiment,  not  only  by 
his  persecution  of  Mrs.  Prendergast,  but  by 
his  indulgence  in  gambling,  and  the  ruin  he 
had  entailed  upon  some  of  his  junior  officen. 
Colonel  Saunderson  added,  that  he  had  on 
the  prenous  day  seyerely  lectured  Hepburn 
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ibr  his  conduct,  and  that  on  the  receipt  of 
this  fresh  complaint  he  had  again  sent  for 
him ;  but,  that  the  orderly  vfho  bore  his  mes- 
sage had  utterly  failed  in  delivering  it,  for 
neither  Hepburn  nor  his  Highland  follower 
was  to  be  found. 

The  thought  that  they  had  deserted  to  the 
Carlists  at  once  struck  all  who  heard  the 
etory,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  idea  was 
not  long  wanting.  That  night,  a  company  of 
the  Tenth  Munsters,  of  which  I  was  in  com- 
mand, and  a  company  of  the  Scotch  regiment, 
were  told  off  to  perform  outlying  picket  duty, 
that  is,  to  form  our  foremost  cordon  of  sen- 
tries, nearest  to  the  enemy's  lines.  It  was  a 
black  and  heavy  night ;  we  had  marched  on 
without  speaking — the  two  companies  in  close 
proximity;  when,  as  we  neared  the  place 
where  the  sentries  were  to  be  posted,  we 
heard  the  distant  tramp  of  the  enemy's  relief 
guard  going  their  rounds,  and  the  shrill  notes 
of  a  bagpipe  rang  through  the  air.  I  still 
distinctly  hear  the  subdued  growl  of  indigna- 
tion which  rose  from  the  Scotchmen  when 
this  sound  smote  upon  their  ears,  and  the 
deep  Gaelic  oath  of  vengeance  which  they 
uttered,  as  the  well-known  notes  of  the  old' 
Jacobite  air,  **  Wha  wadna  fechtibr  Charlie  P ' 
came  surging  over  the  plain. 

For  three  days  and  nights  this  continued ; 
the  piper  went  round  with  the  relief  every 
time  the  guard  was  changed,  playing  as  loudly 
as  possible  all  his  old  national  tunes,  and 
goading  his  ancient  comrades  to  madness. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  after 
Hepburn's  desertion,  it  was  determined  to 
attack  the  Carlist  lines :  principally  with  a 
view  of  driving  the  enemy  from  a  row  of 
two-storied  stone  huts,  which  they  had  forti- 
fied, and  from  whence  they  could  keep  up  a 
most  harrassing  fire  on  our  sentries.  The 
action  commenced  at  seven  o'clock;  and, 
after  three  hours'  hard  fighting,  a  tremendous 
charge  of  our  gallant  feUows  broke  the 
Carlist  lines,  and  sent  them  in  full  retreat  to 
their  row  of  fortifications.  Here  they  halted, 
re-formed,  and  again  advanced.  Often,  in 
my  dreams,  rings  in  my  ears  the  demoniac 
yell  with  which  the  decimated  Carlist  band 
rushed  upon  their  victorious  pursuers,  cheered 
on  by  a  tall  and  handsome  officer,  in  a  fantas- 
iic  uniform,  in  whom,  even  amidst  the  smoke 
and  carnage,  I  reeoggiized  £       Hepburn.    I 


looked,  but  could  not  see  Levingham  by  his 
side ;  I  cast  a  hurried  glance  along  my  own 
ranks,  and  discovered  Prendergast  within  a 
few  feet  of  me.  By  the  expression  of  his 
face  I  saw  that  he,  too,  saw  and  knew  his  old 
enemy ;  in  an  instant  his  musket  was  at  his 
shoulder,  and  before  the  opposing  lines 
clashed  together,  and  with  the  cheer  yet 
ringing  on  his  lips.  Captain  Hepburn  fell  to 
the  ground  a  corpse,  shot  dead  by  Prender- 
gast's  hand. 

The  action  was  over,  the  last  desperate 
attempt  of  the  Carlists  had  been  repulsed, 
their  fortifications  carried,  and  they  then^ 
selves  utterly  routed.  I  was  wandering 
about  on  the  plain,  endeavoring  to  muster 
the  remnants  of  my  company,  when  I  came 
upon  a  little  knot  of  soldiers,  bending  over 
what  I  imagined,  at  first,  to  be  the  dead  body 
of  some  favorite  comrade.  Pushing  through 
the  crowd,  I  discovered,  the  Body  of  Prend^ 
gast's  wife.  She  had  left  the  lines  with  a  flask 
of  wine  and  some  bread  for  her  husband, 
and  was  making  her  way  towards  the  place 
where  the  conflict  was  raging,  when  a  por- 
tion of  a  shell  struck  her  in  the  chest,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  earthly  trials  of  this  devoted 
girL  Sick  at  heart,  and  with  tears  in  my 
eyes,  I  was  turning  from  the  group,  when  my 
arm  was  pressed  by  the  kind  grasp  of  tiM 
old  Colonel 

"That  is  the  saddest  sight  I  ever  saw,* 
said  he  ,*  "  worse,  hr  worse,  than  a  scene  I 
have  just  come  from.  You  recollect  that 
scoundrelly  Scotch  piper  who  deserted  with 
Hepburn  ?  He  had  built  himself  into  one  of 
those  stone  huts,  but  the  men  of  his  old  regi- 
ment found  him  out,  burst  into  the  place,  and 
discovering  him  in  the  second  stoqr,  four  of 
them  seised  him,  two  by  his  hands,  and  two 
by  his  feet ;  and,  then,  chaunting  meanwhile 
a  dismal  Highland  croon,  they  swung  him 
between  them,  and  dashed  out  his  Jbraiaf 
against  the  yrall." 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  that  day, 
and  not  many  now  remain  to  whom  tbete 
circumstances  are  known ;  but  in  the  lunatic 
ward  of  the  Kerry  County  Hospital  there  if 
still  a  tall,  grey-haired,  soldierly-looking 
man,  who  is  pointed  out  as  "  the  poor  ser-. 
geant  whose  lady-wifb  followed  him  throi^h 
his  campaigns,  and  died  on  the  field  of 
battle." 
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Trom'The  Satordaj  Reriew,  28  Nor. 
THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

Notwithstanding  the  recently  reported 
failure  of  another  large  provincial  Bank,  the 
^orst  of  the  crisis  appears  to  be  over,  and 
enough  has  transpired  to  indicate  the  real 
causes  of  the  disaster.    Under  present  cii> 
cumstances,  the  morbid  anatomy  of  trade,  as 
exhibited  in  the  failures  that  have  occured, 
may  be  a  serviceable,  though  not  a  pleasing 
study.      It  is    very  material    to    ascertain 
whether  the  troubles  we  have  been  passing 
through  are  to  be  attributed  to  unavoidable 
accident,  or  to  the  wilful  errors  of  speculative 
houses,  acting  in  full  knowledge  of  the  mis- 
chief they  might  do,  and  in  the  confidence 
that  if  matters  came  to  the  worst,  Pro\i- 
dence,  in  the  shape  of  Lord  Falmerston, 
would  step  in  and  save  them  from  ruin.    If 
the  latter  is  the  real  state  of  the  case,  there 
is  an  end  of  the  argument  that  commercial 
crises  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  work  of 
destiny,  to  be  met  by  exceptional  relief,  in- 
stead of  being  averted  beforehand  by  the 
warnings  of  an  inflexible  law.    The  apolo- 
gists of  Lord  Falmerston  of  course  attribute 
all  that  has  occurred  to  the  mischance  of  the 
Amepcari  panic;  but  it  is  daily  becoming 
more  evident  that  the  dkect  influence  of  this 
disturbance,  serious  as  it  must  needs  have 
beexif  would  not  of  itself  have  prostrated  our 
commerce  or  led  to  any  interference  with 
our  monetary  laws.     The  principal  houses 
which  have  really  a  right  to  attribute  their 
suspension    to    the    failuie    of    American 
debtors,  are  already  re-establishing  them- 
selves on  a  creditable  footing.    AH  they  re- 
quired was  time;  and  they  have  been  able 
to  ofier  an  early  payment  of  all  their  liabili- 
ties with  interest  in  the  meantime.    Failures 
aueh  as  these  would  never  have  produced  the 
panic  which  has  lately  prevailed    in    this 
cmmtry.    But  there  is  another  and  very  dif- 
ferent type  of  commercial  disaster  to  be 
fbnnd  in  the  majority  of  the  suspensions 
whidi  have  been  reported.    We  have  more 
narratives  of  the  manufiieture  of  fictitious 
bills,  and  we  have  accumulating  evidence  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  system  has  been  fos- 
tered by  the  speculative  policy  of  banks  and 
money-dealers.    It  is  not  to  ignorant  or  un- 
lucky traders  that  the  panic  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted, but  to*  those  whose  special  business  it 
is  to  understand  and  to  act  upon  the  princi- 
plet  by  which  the  money-market  is  goremed. 


They  did  understand  them,  aad  one  of  thv 
principles  on  which  they  refietl  was  that 
they  might  be  careless  of  risk,  because  Qov* 
emment  would  step  in  to  save  them  from  it9 
ultimate  consequences. 

Now,  if  these  are  the  real  fact»>  how  en- 
tirely do  they  dispose   of   the  argument* 
which  are  urged  in   favor   of  xefaxing  the 
stringency  of  our  monetary  laws.    We  are  not 
now  referring  to   those  declaimers  agamst 
the  Bank  Act  who  grow  fervent  about  arln* 
trary  interference  with  the  issue-  of  paper,, 
and  who  believe,  in  all  simplicity,,  that  Peel's: 
Act  is  a  subtle  contrivance  for  maintaining  a 
curiously    artificial    standard    of    currency. 
These  gentlemen  can  never  be  got  to  see- 
that  the  Act,  so  far  from  interfering  with  the 
natural  course    of  trade,  does  exactly  the 
reverse,  by  prohibiting  the  arbitrary  creation 
of  conventional  money,  which  would  inter- 
fere, and  is  always  intended  to  'interfere, 
with  the  natural   flow  of  bullion   and  the 
market  rate  of  interest.    Against  &natics  of 
this  stamp  silence  is  the  only  weapon.    But 
there  is  another  class  of  theorists  to  who 
the  facts  we  have  noticed  ought  to  bring 
conviction.    They  are  men  who  attack  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  not  from  ignorance,  but 
from  want  of  faith.    They  know  that  the 
law  of  which  they  complain  is  simply  an 
enactment  that  the  trade  in  money  shall  be 
left  to  itself  as  completely  as  it  would  be  if 
Bank-notes  had  never  been  invented.    They 
admit  that  it  combines  the  convenience  and 
economy  of  paper  with  a  flow  of  coin  as  free 
from  artificial  regulation  or  disturbance  as 
the  supply  cf  the  necessaries  of  life  now  for- 
tunately is.    But  they  say  that  the  self-act- 
ing rule  of  Free  Trade,  which  is  best  in  every 
other  case,  is  not  the  best  law  for  the  trade 
in  money.    They  recognize  the  broad  truth 
that  the  complicated  action  of  the  separate 
interests  of  traders  all  over  the  world,  if  let 
alone,  will  carry  every  thing  where  it  is 
wanted,  in  the  right  quantity  and  at  the  right 
time.    They  will  trust  this  principle  to  fbr» 
nish  the  millions  of  a  city  like  London  with 
their  daily  food  and  their  daily  luxuries — as 
it  does,  without  stint  or  waste,  and  with  a 
success  which  the  ablest  commissariat  staff 
could  not  attam  to  in  supplying  an  army  of 
as  many  thousands.    But  no  sooner  do  they 
begin  to  talk  of  gold  than  they  refuse  to  put 
faith  in  the  principle  which,  in  every  otiier 
discuMkm  they  accept  as  a  safe  aid  oertaiii 
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guide.  And  yet  the  doctrine  rests  on  a 
foundation  which  must  be  universal.  It  can- 
not be  questioned  in  any  one  of  its  applica- 
tions without  rgecting  the  assumptioif  on 
which  the  whole  science  of  political  economy 
is  baited — \'iz.,  that  in  the  main,  men  will 
pursue  their  individual  interests,  and  will 
have  intelligence  enough  to  see  in  what  they 
consist.  If  merchants  failed  to  bhow  this 
amount  of  intelligence  and  prudence  in  the 
general  management  of  their  business,  free 
trade  would  be  a  disastrous  failure,  and  we 
should  constantly  hear  appeals  to  Govern- 
ment for  relief  against  periodic  famines.  If 
the  same  measure  of  prudence  were  displayed 
by  tliose  who  conduct  the  trade  in  money, 
panics  would  seldom  occur,  and  never  in  the 
aggravated  foi*m  which  they  now  assume. 

There  is  no  way  of  teaching  wisdom  but 
by  letting  men  feel  the  consequences  of 
folly.  It  needs  no  extraordinary  sagacity  to 
distinguish  prudence  from  imprudence  in 
money  dealings.  The  merchant  who  scatters 
accommodation  paper  about  the  market, 
knows  yery  well  that  he  is  playing  at  a  dan- 
gerous game.  The  money-dealers  who  make 
advances  on  questionable  securities  up  to  the 
edge  of  their  means,  r&ther  than  sacrifice  a 
portion  of  profit  for  the  security  cf  an  ade- 
quate reserve,  are  aware  of  the  risks  they 
run.  .  Banks,  whose  capital  is  locked  up  in 
an  unavailable  form,  must  be  conscious  that 
the  first  breath  of  suspicion  may  bring  them 
to  ruin.  Yet  all  these  practices  go  on  as  a 
matter  of  course  until  a  rise  in  the  demand 
for  accommodation,  or  a  delay  in  the  arrival 
of  remittances  from  abroad,  overthrows  one 
establishment  afler  another,  and  discloses  an 
amount  of  unsound  trading  that  leaves  every 
man  in  doubt  of  the  solvency  of  his  neigh- 
bor. Now,  what  is  at  the  root  of  all  this 
reckless  folly  ?  Why  do  so  many  merchants, 
and  money-dealers,  and  banks,  carry  on 
trade  on  a  footing  that  involves  such  danger 
of  eventual  failure  ?  The  reason  is  ob\iou8. 
The  merchant,  of  course,  relies  upon  his 
banker  or  his  discount  house  to  help  him 
through  any  difficulty.  The  money-dealer 
thinks  he  may  as  well  run  matters  fine,  and 
80  make  the  larger  profits ;  for  if  a  difficulty 
comes,  what  is  the  Bank  of  England  for,  if 
not  to  give  assistance  when  it  is  required  ? 
He  foresees,  perhaps,  that  at  the  very  time 
when  he  is  likely  to  be  pinched,  the  Bank 
iUalf  may  not  hare  Uia  means  to  supply  the 


wants  of  every  applicant.  But  that  is  a  risk 
which  the  speculator  does  not  dread,  for  he 
is  quite  satisfied  that  in  such  a  strait  legal 
restrictions  will  be  set  at  nought,  and  notes 
will  be  forthcoming  to  stave  ofi"  the  ruin 
which  he  has  deliberat«*ly  risked.  It  is  in 
vain  to  expect  that  a  more  wholesome  sys- 
tem will  ever  be  introduced  while  men  are 
tempted  to  carry  on  business,  in  defiance  of 
every  maxim  of  prudence,  by  the  assurance 
— it  matters  not  whether  express  or  implied 
— that  the  law  shall  always  be  suspended  in 
time  to  avert  their  ultimate  crash. 

If  it  is  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
over-trading,  and  that  the  mischief  is  done 
without  any  deep  calculation  as  to  the  course 
which  the  Bank  or  the  Government  may 
take,  the  facts  of  the  present  crisis  furnish 
the  answer.  The  offenders  are  not  only  or 
chie%  a  multitude  of  small  traders,  doing 
all  the  business  they  can  grasp,  and  who 
might  perhaps  be  fairly  assumed  to  have 
acted  without  much  reference  to  the  Act  or 
its  suspension.  Men  of  this  stamp  can  not  of 
themselves  bring  about  a  crisis.  It  requires 
the  assistance  of  indulgent  bankers  and  great 
discount  houses  to  make  trade  thoroughly 
rotten.  If  the  dealers  in  money  were  to  act 
with  uniform  prudence,  as  they  would  be 
compelled  to  do  if  they  had  no  Government 
interposition  to  look  to  in  the  last  resort^ 
over-speculation  could  never  be  carried  to  a 
very  formidable  extent.  The  fault  must 
always  lie  in  great  measure  at  the  doors  of 
the  particular  class  of  traders  who  have  been 
the  especial  instruments  in  bringing  about 
the  present  crisis.  They  are  not  men  oo 
whom  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law  would 
be  lost.  They  would  see  at  once  the  necea- 
sity  of  adopting  a  more  cautious  style  of 
business,  when  they  had  no  longer  the  assur* 
ance  of  indefinite  aid  from  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. Their  prudence  would  react  upon 
their  customers,  and  though  it  would  be  idle 
to  suppose  that  we  can  escape  altogether 
from  periods  of  pressure,  the  chief  ^ngioe 
for  the  encouragement  of  over-speculation 
and  the  production  of  commercial  panie 
would  be  converted  into  a  sound  element  of 
the  mercantile  body.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
any  sanction  is  given  to  the  practice  of  sua- 
pending  the  Bank  Act  on  every  difficulty,  the 
wildest  of  the  banking  and  discount  estab* 
lishments  will  be  justified  and  encouraged  in 
a  course  of  boHiiMt  which  nnders  a  cniia 
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no  longer  an  accident  to  call  forth  compas- 
sion, but  an  event  coolly  foreseen  and  delib- 
erately courted. 

From  The  Saturday  R«Tlew  12  Deo. 
THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  PANIC. 
Nothing  shows  so  clearly  the  extent  to 
which  the  interests  of  commercial  nations  are 
interwoven  (ine  with  another,  as  the  progress 
of  a  panic.     Like  the  cholera,  it  ranges  from 
one  end  of  the  globe  to  another,  seeming 
occasionally  a  little  capricious  in  its  visita- 
tions, but  for  the  most  part  following  laws  at 
least  as  well  understood  as  those  which  gov- 
ern, the  march  and  determine  the  intensity  of 
a  physical  epidemic.    There  are  countries  as 
fiimous  for  originating  panics  as  others  are 
for  the  development  of  infection.    Other  lo- 
calities, again,  are  prepared  by  their  commer- 
cial position  and  habitudes  to  receive  the 
taint  at  the  earliest  moment.     Some  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  lie  out  of  the  regular  track 
and  take  the  disease  only  in  a  mitigated  form. 
For  some  of  these  variations  in  the  time  and 
intensity  of  the  visitation,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
account,  while  others  are  so  puzzling  as  to 
appear  to  be  due  to  occasional  and  acciden- 
tal causes  which  are  hidden  beneath  the  sur- 
fiuse  of  affairs.    The  general  progress  of  the 
present  disturbance  is,  however,  intelligible 
enough.    America  had  almost  a  prescriptive 
right  to  set  the  ball  rolling.     Her  youth  and 
her  position,  her  expansive  energies  and  her 
comparatively  slender  capital,  her  speculative 
temper,  the  laxity  of  her  morals  in  money 
matters — and,  more  than  all,  her  free  banks, 
and  her  more  than  free  press — all  conduce 
to  make  commercial  revulsions  quite  a  natu- 
ral production  of  the  soil.     It  was  a  necessi- 
ty, too,  that  the  wave  which  originated  in  the 
United  States  should  overflow  England  be- 
fore reaching  any  other  country.     With  so 
many  Anglo-American   houses   in    London, 
Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  it  was  hopeless  to 
think  of  escaping  altogether,  though  there 
have  been  abundance  of  indications  that,  if 
our  own  general  commerce  had  been  in  as 
thoroughly  sound  a  state  as  it  was  almost 
universally  supposed  to  be,  the  American  in- 
•olvencies  would  have  produced  but  a  slight 
commotion.     After  England,  Hamburg  was 
likely  to  be  the  next  sufferer,  and  now  that 
the  trouble  has  reached  that  unlucky  city,  it 
has  borne  it  even  worse  than  we  have.     But 
there  seem  to  have  been  two    concurriDg, 
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though  independent,  causes  of  the  extreme 
severity  with  which  the  blow  has  been  felt  in 
Hamburg  and  Altona.  The  whole  trade  of 
the  North  of  Europe  has  collapsed  to  an  ex- 
tent which  cannot  be  wholly  attributed  to  the 
reaction  of  the  American  pressure.  There 
must  have  been  some  inherent  rottenness  in 
the  condition  of  this  branch  of  commerce,  to 
have  led  to  so  many  failures  both  here  and 
in  Hamburg.  It  almost  looks  as  if  there 
were  two  distinct  centres  of  disturbance — 
one  in  the  American,  and  the  other  in  the 
Northern  trade,  mutually  increasing  one  an- 
other, and  adding  to  the  difficulties  of  those 
countries  which,  like  our  own,  had  extensive 
connexions  with  both. 

The  comparative    exemption  of  the  non- 
commercial nations  of  Europe  from  the  pre- 
vailing distress  is  only  what  might  have  been 
foreseen,  and  reflects  no  special  credit  on 
their  peculiar  modes  of  supervising  and  pat- 
ronizing industrial   and    speculative  opera- 
tions.   But  they  were  out  of  the  circle,  and 
the  only  way  in  which  the  convulsion  could 
reach  them  was  by  creating  an  unusually 
high  rate  of  interest,  and  some  disturbance 
of  their  foreign  exchanges.    Apart  from  any 
consideration  of  the  monetary  systems  which 
prevail  in  the  different  countries  which  have 
suffered,  the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to 
the  localities  whence  the  mischief  sprung  are 
enough  to  account  for  many  of  the  deplora-. 
ble  results  that  have  been  witnessed.    But 
the  severity  of  the  visitation  has  been  far 
greater  than  it  could  have  been  had  it  fallen 
upon  communities  prepared  by   a   previous 
course  of  sound  and  profitable  business  to 
bear  up  against  it.     Much  has  been  made  of 
the  cessation  of  our  usual  supply  of  gold 
from  America,  but  after  all  it  was  only  a  very 
few  millions  at  the  outside  that  were  with- 
held, and  this  loss  alone  would  not  have  suf- 
ficed to  create  a  very  extensive  derangement 
of  our  money  market.    The  amount  of  debts 
which  ought  to  have  been  met  by  acceptan- 
ces from  America  was  no  doubt  much  greater, 
and  the  fulure  of  the  American  houses   is 
quite  enough  to  account  for  the  difficulties  of 
cne  class  of  traders  among  ourselves.    But 
the  mere  withholding  of  bills  which  English 
houses  would  otherwise  have  brought  into  th« 
market  to  discount,  however  ruinous  to  the 
individual  merchantSy  would  not  of  itatlf 
have  led  to  the  ezcewive  demand  for  aocom- 
modation  tbftt  has  culminated  in  the  tempo- 
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rary  suspension  of  our  monetary  system. 
Unsoundness  at  home  must  have  been,  both 
here  and  in  Hamburg,  the  chief  element  in 
extending  the  mischief  beyond  the  immedi- 
ate circle  of  the  houses  in  direct  connexion 
^th  the  United  States.  However  high  the 
rate  of  discount  might  have  been  raised  by 
foreign  demand,  there  would  have  been  no 
panic  here  had  the  busniess  of  our  own 
"banks  and  analogous  institutions  been  con- 
ducted with  reasonable  prudence. 

The  same  may  probably  be  said  of  the 
Hamburg  crash,  in  fact',  ^om  beginning  to 
end,  it  has  been  in  a  high  degree  a  banking 
affedr.  Loose  banking  in  America  began  it. 
Bill-broking  rashness  and  Scotch  banking 
brought  on  the  climax  with  us,  and  now  the 
banks  and  discounters  of  Hamburg  are  fall- 
ing one  after  another.  The  prevalence  of 
speculative  money  dealings,  in  all  three 
countries,  destroys  the  value  of  the  compari- 
son that  might  otherwise  have  been  drawn 
between  the  systems  of  currency  adopted  in 
America,  England,  and  Hamburg.  Notes 
upon  a  basis  of  securities,  with  little  or  no 
gold,  constitute  the  Transatlantic  currency. 
In  Hamburg  every  note  i^  a  representative 
of  so  much  actual  bullion  in  deposit.  We 
have  an  intermediate  system.  Yet  none 
have  escaped ;  and  if  we  can  learn  nothing 
else  from  what  has  happened,  we  may  be 
assured  of  this — that  it  is  possible  for  the 
mischievous  energies  of  speculators  to  de- 
range the  affairs  of  a  country,  whether  its 
currency  be  governed  by  the  wisest  or  the 
weakest  regulations.  It  is  some  satisfaction 
to  know  that  the  root  of  the  evil  among  our- 
Belves  will  not  be  allowed  to  escape  observa- 
tion. We  do  not  imagine  that  repressive 
legislation  can  be  founded  on  any  inquiry 
into  banking  practices  by  a  Ck)mmitte  of  the 


House  of  Commons ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  revelations  to  be  dbtained  by  such 
an  inquiry  might  have  some  influence  in  cor- 
recting the  system  which  has  led  to  such 
fatal  results.  America,  having  been  first  to 
yield  to  panic,  is  showing  now  the  earliest 
symptoms  of  revivaL  With  a  prudence 
crediitable  to  themselves,  though  indirectly 
injurious  to  us,  the  suspended  banks  in  New 
York  and  other  States  never  for  a  moment 
relaxed  their  endeavors  to  prepare  for  a  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments.  Already  they 
have  recovered  their  normal  stock  of  gold ; 
and,  to  use  the  graceful  language  of  the  New 
York  Herald, "  We  have  Wall-street  alive 
again — stocks  going  up  like  rockets,  and 
speculators  making  money  like  dirt."  We 
must  beware,  indeed,  of  relying  too  much  on 
this  estimable  print,  for  it  appears  now  to 
have  become,  by  an  intelligible  transition,  as 
enthusiastic  in  encouraging  confidence  as  it 
was  a  month  or  two  ago  energetic  and  suc- 
cessful in  creating  panic.  There  is  every 
appearance,  however,  of  a  decided  recoTeiy 
in  America,  which  will  help  our  own  progress 
towards  a  natural  condition  of  trade.  Ham- 
burg alone  has  shown  no  sign  of  improve- 
ment ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ,the  worst 
has  been  reached,  and  that  the  steady  co-op- 
eration of  her  citizens  in  their  attempts  to 
meet  the  panic  will  not  long  remain  fruitless. 
The  formation  of  a  discount  bank  to  meet 
the  emergency  is  certainly  a  safer  and  more 
rational  form  of  relief  than  the  step  by  which 
we  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  regular 
series  of  similar  misfortunes.  When  things 
shall  have  taken  a  favorable  turn  in  Ham- 
burg, the  crisis  will  be  everywhere  over,  and 
the  trade  of  the  world  will  begin  a  fresh  ca- 
reer— ^we  wish  we  could  say  with  some  new 
store  of  wisdom  gathered  from  the  experi- 
ence of  recent  calamities. 


Bt  far  the  most  important  animal  in  South 
Africa  is  a  little  fly  called  the  tsetse,  which  de- 
termines the  fortunes  and  habits  of  thousands  of 
men.  It  is  not  much  larger  than  the  common 
honso-fly,  and  is  nearly  of  tho  same  brown  color 
as  the  hpney-bee.  Its  bite  is  certain  death  to 
tiie  ox,  the  horse,  and  the  dog,  but  is  entirelv 
harmless  to  man,  mules,  asses,  goats,  swine,  all 
wild  animals,  and  even  calves  as  long  as  thov 
suck  the  cows.  If  a  man  is  bitten,  a  slight  im- 
tation  follows,  bat  there  are  no  further  effects  : 
nor  are  there  any  immediate  effects  when  an  ox 
is  bitten,  but  a  few  days  afterwards  emaciation 


commences,  and  the  animal  pines  away.  The 
poison  operates  on  the  blood,  and  is  injected 
through  the  probosis,  and  not  by  a  sting.  For- 
tunately, the  tsetse  is  local,  and  althooch  found 
in  one  valley  may  never  come  near  we  next. 
Bat  as  there  is  no  romedv  known,  and  as  a  very 
few  flies  will  destroy  a  whole  herd  of  oxen,  there 
are  many  tribes  that  abandon  any  attempt  to 
keep  oxen  or  horses,  and  between  contigaoos 
tribes  the  possession  of  the  localities  free  from 
tsetse  is  a  constant  object  of  jealousy  and  dis- 
pute.— Saturday  Review, 
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ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  TRUF- 
FLES. 
Up  till  a  Teiy  recent  date,  it  nai  uiUTeTaallf 
believed  by  naturaliBta  that  the  truffle  vaa  a 
purely  vegetable  prod uc don.  Recent  re- 
learches  have  thrown  considerable  doubt 
upon  the  ntibjecl,  and  one  gentieman  thinks 
that  he  hai  demonstrated  its  animal  orif^n. 
The  geotleman  to  whom  we  refer,  M.  Martin 
Ravel,  of  Montagnac,  near  Riei,  Baeaes 
Alpes,  h  well  known  as  one  of  the  largest  I 
truffle  merchants  in  France ;  and  as  he  com- 1 
bines  with  his  mercantile  pursuits  those  of  a : 
diligent  and  painstaking  naturalist,  his  opiQ- 
ions  are  entitled  to  tho  highest  consideration, 
although  very  decidedly  at  variance  with  the 
Tiews  of  naturalists  in  general.  This  fact, 
however,  would  not  justil^'  a  rgection  of  his  ' 
tiewB,  but  p  inta  out  the  necessity  of  caution 
in  receiving  them. 

M.  Ravet  thinki  that  the  truffle  is  pro-  ' 
duced  quite  accidentally  in  the  vegetation  of  j 
•  peculiar  kind  of  oak,  by  the  puncture  made 
by  a  fly.  The  tree  he  distinguishea  aa  the  | 
truffie-oak,  and  the  fly  aa  the  Imffigene.  It 
is  aaiuredly  no  new  fact  in  natural  history,  I 
that  certain  flies  do  puncture  certain  plants,  I 
in  order  to  produce  excrescences  in  which  to  ' 
deposit  their  eggs ;  and  that  these  excres- 
omoes  vary  in  their  character  according  to 

the  nature  of  the  plant  and  the  inaect.  The 
pdl-Dut,  or  nut-gall,  is  a  lamiliai  exampie, 
being  produced  by  the  prick  of  the  gell-fly, 
which  causes  the  formation  of  gallic  acid.  M.  I 
Bavel  assures  us  that  the  truffle  is  produced 
in  a  precisely  similar  manner  by  the  trufligene 
in  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  tree.  He  thinks 
that  the  truffle  may  be  considered  as  a  species 
of  gall ;  differing  firom  it  in  being  produced 
by  a  different  insect,  and  in  containing  differ- 
ent chemical  elements ;  but  resembling  it  in 
being  produced  by  an  insect  in  ila  efbrt  to 
provide  a  nest  for  its  eggs,  and  food  for  its 
Itkrva.  The  manner  in  which  the  trufligene  ' 
proceeds  is  minutely  described  by  M.  KAvel. 
It  may  be  seen  in  great  numbers  in  winter 
time  flying  about  the  truffle  grounda,  and 
wpedally  in  the  ridmty  of  the  oaks  which 
bear  the  truffles :  it  penetrttes  the  ground, 
and  makes  iu  way  to  the  Gt«out  extremities 
of  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  puncturing  them, 
deponts  its  ^g«  in  e  orifice.  A  drop  of 
mUky  fluid  immediately  ooiet  out,  which 
■bwly  enlarge*  by  the  additioD  of  nitrogen, 
obtained  Rrom  the  roots  of  the  tree  on  the 
one  hand,  and  fiom  the  tii  on  the  other. 


Sometimes  several  drops  of  the  milky  fluid 
come  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  unite 
to  form  those  large,  irregularly-shaped  truffles 
so  frequently  seen  :  their  shape  and  size  vary- 
ing according  to  the  number  of  drops  so 
miited.  The  incipient  truffle  being  fully 
formed,  the  roots  from  which  it  sprang  die  | 
and  the  t.ufHe  left  to  itself  increases  and  ex- 
pands, in  virtue  of  the  nourishment  it  re- 
ceives, both  from  the  earth  and  the  air. 

It  Is  considered  an  additional  argument  in 
favor  of  M.  Ravel's  theory,  that  natnralista 
have  never  been  able  In  discover  in  it  any 
germ  or  radicle  which  a  true  vegetable  ia 
always  expected  to  possess.  The  following 
account  of  the  truffle  and  its  mode  of  repro- 
iuetion  is  given  in  Cuthbert  Johnson's 
'Farmer's  EncyclopffidJa  :  "  —  The  truffle 
[Taber  cifiartum)  is  a  round  fungus  growing 
under  ground,  destitute  of  roots  and  leaiy 
appendages.  It  aborba  nutriment  at  every 
point  of  its  surface.  The  truffle  is  composed 
of  globular  vesicles,  destined  for  the  repro- 
duction of  the  T^etable,  and  short  barren 
filaments  called  tigeltules ;  and  the  reproduc- 
tive bodies,  trufinelles.  Each  globular  vesicle 
is  fitted  to  give  origin  to-  a  multitude  of  re- 
productive bodieS)  but  only  a  few  of  them 
perfect  the  young  vegetable.  The  parent 
dies ;  the  trufinelles  are  nourished  by  its 
dissolving  substance,  and  the  cavity  it  origin- 
ajiy  filled  becomes  the  abode  of  a  multitude 
of  young  truffles  :  but  many  of  them  die,  the 
stronger  starving  the  weaker. 

Neither  the  mode  of  propagating  here  de- 
scribed, nor  any  other,  appears  to  have  be«i 
very  successful,  and  the  dealern  hsve  had  to 
depend  for  their  supplies  chiefly  on  the  spon- 
taneous productions  of  the  soil ;  which  were 
scented  out  by  dogs  trained  for  the  purpose, 
and  afterwards  scratched  up  by  them,  or  dug 
up  by  their  masters.  In  conformity  with  M. 
Ravel's  theory,  a  new  mode  of  propagating 
is  now  proposed,  end  be  has  issued  a  circular 
announcing  that  he  is  prepared  to  supply  the 
acorns  of  the  truffle  oak  to  those  who  may 
feel  inclined  to  carry  bis  method  into  practice. 
The  only  kinds  of  soil  suitable  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  plant  are  thoae  of  a  calcareoai 
or  sandy  nature;  into  which  the  acoro* 
should  tie  sown  in  the  manner  deecribed  bf 
M.  Ravel  in  his  circuki.  He  considers  thct 
at  the  end  of  five  years  the  oaks  will  be  ready 
for  the  larvn  of  the  trufBgene  fly,  which  b» 
will  be  then  prepared  to  supply  to  tboM  who 
have  puichaeed  aconu. — Titan. 
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LITTLE  BELL. 

He  prayoth  woll  who  loveth  well 
Botu  mfin,  and  bird,  and  beast. 

The  Ancient  Mariner, 

Xiittlc  Bell  sat  down  beneath  the  rocks — 
Tossed  aside  her  gleaming,  golden  locks — 

"  Bonnv  bird  !  "  qnoth  she — 
"Sing  me  yonr  best  song  before  I  go." 
**  Here's  the  very  finest  song  I  know, 

Little  Bell,"  said  he. 

And  the  Blackbird  piped — ^you  never  heard 
Half  so  gay  a  song  from  any  bird — 

Full  of  quips  and  wiles. 
Now  so  round  and  rich,  now  so  soft  and  slow : 
All  for  love  of  that  sweet  face  below, 

Dimpled  o'er  with  smiles. 

And  the  while  that  bonny  bird  did  poor 
His  full  heart  out  freely  o'er  ojid  o'er, 

'Neath  the  morning  skies. 
In  the  little  childish  heart  l^low 
All  sweetness  seemed  to  grow  and  grow, 
And  shine  forth  in  happy  overflow. 

From  tlie  bright  blue  eyes. 

Down  the  dell  she  tripped,  and  through  the 

glade 
Peeped  the  Squirrel  from  the  hazel  shade. 

And  from  out  that  tree, 
Swung  and  leaped,  and  frolicked,  void  of  fear— 
While  bold  Blackbird  piped  that   all   might 
hear — 
"  Little  Bell !  "—piped  he. 

Xittle  Bell  sat  down  amid  th^  fern — 
*•  Squirrel,  Squirrel !  to  your  task  return- 
Bring  mo  nuts  ! "  quoth  she. 
Up  away !  the  Squirrel  hies — 
Golden  wood-lights  gleaming  in  his  eyes— 

And  down  the  tree. 
Great  ripe  nuts,  kissed  brown  by  July  sun. 
In  the  little  lap  drop  one  by  one — 
Hark  !  how  Blackbird  pipes  to  see  the  fun  1 
"  Happy  Bell !  "  quoth  he. 

Little  Bell  looked  np  and  down  the  glade— 
"  Squirrel,  Sipiirrel,  from  the  nut  tree  shade, 
Bonny  Blackbird,  if  vou're  not  afraid, 

Come  and  share  with  me  !  " 
Down  came  Squirrel,  eager  for  his  faro — 
Down  came  bonny  Blackbird,  I  declare ; 
Little  Bell  gave  each  his  honest  share — 

Ah  !  the  merry  three  ! 

And  while  the  frolic  playmates  twain 
Piped  and  frisked  from  bough  again, 

*Ncath  the  morning  skies. 
In  the  little  childish  heart  below,       * 
All  sweetness  seemed  to<grow  and  grow. 
And  shine  out  in  happy  overflow. 

From  her  blue,  bright  eyes. 

By  her  snow-white  cot,  at  close  of  day. 
Knelt  sweet  Bell,  with  folded  arms  to  pray. 

Very  calm  and  clear 
RofU)  the  praying  voice  to  where,  nnseen 
In  blue  heaven,  an  angel  shape  serene 

Paused  awhile  to  hear. 

"  What  good  child  is  this,"  the  angel  said, 
"  That  with  happy  heart,  beude  her  4>ed, 
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Prays  so  lovingly  ? 
Low  and  soft,  oh  !  very  low  and  soft. 
Crooned  the  Blackbird  in  orchard  croft. 
Bell,  dear  Bell  I  "  crooned  he. 


« 


"  Whom  God's  creatures  love,"  the  angel  fair 
Murmured,  **  God  doth  bless  with  angel's  care. 

Child,  thy  *^ed  shall  be 
Folded  safe  from  h^  m — ^love,  deep  and  kind. 
Shall  watch  around  and  leave  good  gifts  be- 
hind, 
Little  Bell,  for  thee." 
^'Atheneum, 


PALESTINE. 


I  TRIAD  where  the  twelve  in  their  wayfariog 

trod; 
I  stand  where  they  stood  with  the  chosen  of 

God- 
Where  his  blessings  were  heard  and  hia  lessont 

were  taught, 
Where  the  blind  were  restored  and  the  healing 

was  wrought. 

O,  here  with  his  flock  the  sad  wanderer  came^ 
These  hills  he  toiled  over  in  grief  are  the  same— 
The  founts  which  he  drank  by  the  wayside  still 

flow, 
And  the  same  airs  are  blowing  which  breathed 

on  his  brow. 

And  throned  on  her  hills  sits  Jenisalem  jet. 
But  with  dust  on  her  forehead  and  chains  on  her 

feet; 
For  the  crown  of  her  pride  to  the  mocker  hath 

gone. 
And  the  holy  Shekinah — ^it's  dark  where  it  shone. 

Bnt  wherefore  this  dream  of  the  earthly  abode. 
Of  humanity  clothed  in  the  brightness  of  God  1 
Where  mv  spirit  but  turned  from  the  outward 

and  dim. 
It  would  gaze  even  now  on  the  presence  of  him! 

Not  in  clonds  and  in  terrors,  but  gentle  as  whea 
In  love  and  in  meekness  ho  moved  among  men; 
And  the  voice  which  breathed  peace  to  the  waves 

of  the  sea, 
In  the  hnsh  of  my  spuit  would  whisper  to  jne. 

And  what  if  my  feet  may  not  tread  where  hs 

stood, 
Nor  my  ears  hear  the  dashing  of  Galilee's  floods 
Nor  my  eves  see  the  cross  wnich  he  bowed  hkm 

to  bear. 
Nor  my  knees  press  Gethsemane's  garden  in 

prayer! 

Tet,  Loved  of  the  Father,  thy  Spirit  is  near 
To  the  mock  and  the  lowly  and  penitent  here ; 
And  the  voice  of  thy  love  is  the  same  even  now. 
As  at  Bethany's  tomb,  or  on  Olivet's  brow. 

Oh !  the  outward  hath  gone  1— bat  in  glory  and 

power 
The  Spirit  snrviveth  the  things  of  an  hour ; 
Unchanged,  unJccaying,  its  pentecost  flame 
On  the  heart's  secret  altar  is  boning  the  same. 


THE    CHAPEL 

THE    CHAPEL-BELL. 

The  wintry  winds  blow  wild  and  shrill, 

Like  ghosts  they  shrielT across  the  moor, 
Or  howl  beneath  the  window  sill — 

Or  shake  with  pusty  hcnds  the  door: — 
And  liour  by  hour  from  some  lone  bell 

A  wizard  sound  at  night  doth  steal ; 
Sometimes  'tis  like  a  funeral  knell — 

Sometimes  'tis  like  a  marriage  peal ! 
I  know  it  is  some  fiend  that  stands 

Within  the  Belfry's  ghastly  gloom, 
And  with  its  stark  and  fleshless  hands 

Rings  out  dead  souls  from  tomb  to  tomb. 

I  long  to  weep — I  pray  to  sleep — 

But  through  the  haunted  house  it  sounds, 
And  through  my  flesh  the  chill  veins  creep 

Like  wintry  worms  in  l)urial  grounds. 
A  weight  is  on  my  heart,  my  brain ; 

A  siiadow  flits  across  the  floor; 
And  then  I  know  it  is  in  vain 

To  pine,  or  pray,  or  struggle  more ! — 
Well — let  the  foul  fiend  ring  till  morn ; 

Till  the  red  sun  awakens  men ; — 
Yet  though  thus  tortur'd  and  forlorn, 

What  flien  I  did — I'd  do  again  ! — 

He  thought  'twas  fine  to  feign  a  love 

Which  wooed  my  spirit  to  his  feet; 
Ho  rais'd  his  false,  false  eyes  above. 

And  vowed — what's  useless  to  repeat: 
Whate'er  he  vowed,  there  is  no  name 

So  black  on  earth  as  his  deceit ; 
Whate'er  he  vowed,  there  is  no  shame 

So  vile  as  in  his  heart  did  beat ! — 
Ring  out,  thou  bitter  fiend,  till  mom 

Awakes  the  prying  eyes  of  men  ; 
Yet  prison 'd — madden  d — and  forlorn — 

What  then  I  did — I'd  do  again ! 

Not  slightly  was  I  wooed  or  won ; — 

.For  years  the  whisp'ring  false-one  came. 
And  nought  a  saint  might  fear  to  shun 

Forewarn 'd  me  of  the  villain's  aim  :  • 
I  loved  him — loved  ? — I  would  have  died 

If  dying  anght  to  him  might  spare ; 
I  would  have  every  pain  defied 

To  save  him  from  a  single  care ! — 
Toll ! — toll,  thou  fiend,  ring  out  and  tell 

The  murd'rouH  deed  from  goal  to  goal; 
I  know  my  name  is  writ  in  hell : 

I  feel  there's  blood  upon  my  soul ! 

The  dawn  arose,  but  not  for  me 

The  bridal  train  did  wait  and  smile ; 
As  slowly,  stately,  three  by  three, — 

They  swept  in  beauty  down  the  aisle: 
I  crept  behin<l  the  piilar'd  base, — 

The  Bride's  white  garments  fann'd  my  cheek 
The  blood  rush'd  madly  to  my  face, — 

I  dared  not  breathfi — I  could  not  speak ! 
Laugh  out,  thou  fiend,  laugh  out  and  scorn, 

With  mocking  sounds,  mv  weary  caf; 
I«  there  no  other — lost — forlorn, — 

No  other  wretch  whose  life's  a  tear ! — 

There  rose  a  whisper — deep  and  low — 
A  Found  that  took  away  my  sight; 

All  things  around  me  scem'd  to  flow 
And  wander  in  a  demon  light ! — 

I  nerved  my  hand  to  grasp  the  steel, 
I  Btcpp'd  between  him  and  his  bride; — 

Who'd  Uiink  so  blmck  a  heart  could  feel?— 
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_  _  • 

Could  pour  so  warm,  so  red  a  tide  ? — 
Is  there  no  sinful  soul  but  mine, 

1'hou  endless  fiend,  that  thou  must  make 
These  serpent  sounds  to  hiss  and  twine 

Around  me  till  my  senses  ache! 

I  had  not  stabb'd  him — but  I  saw 

My  noble  father's  thin  gray  hairs ; 
And  that^  perchancp,  which  tears  might  draw 

Drew  blood  upon  me  unawares : 
I  flung  the  shrieking  bride  apart, 

I  sprang  before  him  in  his  guilt ; — 
The  steel  went  quivering  to  his  heart : —  ' 

Would  God  my  own  blood  had  been  spilt  I 
Laugh  out,  dark  fiend  ;  beside  me  then 

A  wilder  sound  than  thine  was  spread; 
A  cry  I  ne'er  shall  hear  again 

Till  every  grave  gives  up  its  dead ! 

Twelve  months — dark  months — I  groan'd  io 
pain, 

A  curse  lay  heavy  on  my  head ; 
They  tell  me  I  have  ne'er  been  sane 

Since  that  wild  hour  the  bridegroom  bled ! 
They  say  no  shadow  stalks  the  room — 

No  midnight  tolling  haunts  the  air; — 
*Tis  false — you  hear  it  through  the  gloom  I— 

And  see  the  phantom  passes — there  1 
Mad — mad  ? — 'twere  blissful  but  to  lose 

One  hour  from  self ;— one  moment  free 
From  thoughts  that  every  hope  refuse ; 

From  life  whose  lot  is  misery ! 

Mad — mad  ?  as  if  the  sense  could  leave 

The  form  it  tortur'd! — never  more 
Shall  I  do  ought  but  rave  and  grieve. 

And  wish — vain  wish — this  life  were  o'er! 
Away! — a  thousand  lives  have  gone, 

A  thousand  phantoms  glide  in  hell ; 
But  not  one  perish 'd — no,  not  one 

So  black  in  guilt  as  he  who  fell ! 
Night  after  night,  'mid  sounds  aghast. 

That  fiend,  that  spectre,  haunts  my  way; 
What  shall  I  see  when  life  hath  past. 

And  Night  is  mine  that  knows  no  day  ? 

Charles  Swaiw. 
Manchester,  Nov.  8, 1867. 

— Literary  Gazette, 

~~   SONNET. 

TO    GEORGE   W.    CURTIS, 

After  a  Lecture  on  Sir  Philip  Sydney, 
As  when  in  youth  we  heard  through  evenings 
long. 
The  flowing  waters  and  the  singing  birds, 
In  vales  and  groves  that  were  our  shrines  of  song, 
Till  we  dreamed  music, — so  thy  matchleu 
words. 
Discoursed  so  sweetly,  with  continuous  strain, 
In  after-hours  remurmur  through  the  brain ; 
And  voice,  mien,  music  in  the  memory  blend- 
ing, 
Restore  the  hero  to  the  mind  again, 
And  Sydney's  self  glows  on  the  pictured  stage. 
As  when  he  walked  with  knights  and  queens 
attending, 
And  charmed  with  lyre  and  sword  aconrtly  age^ 
When  Poesy  was  crowned  with  his  defending, 
And  England,  hero-loving,  made  his  grave 
Green  with  the  tearful  homage  of  her  best  and 
brave. 
TamUon,  Deetmber,  1857.  A.  M.  i. 
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From  Chamber's  Journal. 

A  WOMAN'S   THOUGHTS  ABOUT 
WOMEN. 

GROWING   OLD. 

Do  ye  think  of  the  days  that  are  gone,  Jeanie, 

As  ye  sit  hy  your  fire  at  night  ? 
Do  ye  wish  that  the  morn  would  bring  back  the 
time, 

When  your  heart  and  your  step  were  so  light  ? 
"  I  think  of  the  days  that  are  gone,  Robin, 

And  of  all  that  I  joyed  in  then  : 
But  the  brijrhtest  that  ever  arose  on  me, 

I  have  never  wished  back  again." 

Growing  old.  A  time  we  talk  of,  and 
jest  or  moralize  over,  but  find  almost  impos- 
Bible  to  realize — at  least  to  ourselves.  In 
others,  we  can  see  its  approach  clearer :  yet 
even  then  we  are  slow  to  recognize  it. 
"What,  Miss  So-and-so  looking  old — did  you 
say  ?  Impossible  :  she  is  quite  a  young  per- 
son ;  only  a  year  older  than  I and  that 

would  make  her  just .     Bless  me !   I  am 

forgetting  how  time  goes  qn.  Yes  " — with 
a  faint  deprecation  which  truth  forbids  you 
to  contradict,  and  politeness  to  notice — "  I 
suppose  we  are  neither  of  us  so  yoiing  as  we 
used  to  be." 

Without  doubt,  it  is  a  trying  crisis  in  a 
woman's  life — a  single  woman's  particularly 
— when  she  begins  to  suspect  she  is  "  not  so 
young  as  she  used  to  be ; "  that,  after  crjing 
"Wolf"  ever  since  the  respectable  maturity 
of  seventeen — as  some  young  ladies  are  fond 
of  doing,  to  the  extreme  amusement  of  their 
friends — the  grim  wolf,  old  age,  is  actually 
showing  bis  teeth  in  the  distance;  and  no 
courteous  blindness  on  the  part  of  these  said 
friends,  no  alarmed  indifference  on  her  own, 
can  neutralize  the  fact  that  he  is,  if  still  far 
off,  in  sight.  And,  however  charmingly  poet- 
ical he  may  apj)car  to  sweet  fourteen-and-a- 
half,  who  writes  melancholy  verses  about  "  I 
wish  I  were  again  a  child,"  or  merry  three- 
and-twenty,  who  preserves  in  silver  paper  "my 
first  gray  hair,"  old  age,  ^newed  as  a  near 
approaching  reality,  is — quite  another  thing. 

To  feel  that  you  have  had  your  fair  half  at 
least  of  the  ordinary  term  of  years  allotted 
to  mortals ;  that  you  have  no  right  to  expect 
to  be  any  handsomer,  or  stronger,  or  hap- 
pier than  you  are  now ;  that  you  have  climbed 
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to  the  summit  of  life,  whence  the  next  step 
must  necessarily  be  decadence.  Ay,  though 
you  do  not  feel  it ;  though  the  air  may  be  as 
fresh,  and  the  view  as  grand — still,  you  know 
that  it  is  so.  Slower  or  faster,  you  are  going 
down-hill.    To  those  who  go  "  hand-in-hand," 

"  And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot," 

it  may  be  a  safer  and  sweeter  descent ;  but  I 
am  writing  for  those  who  have  to  make  the 
descent  alone. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  descent  at  the  begin- 
ning. When  you  find  at  parties  that  you 
are  not  asked  to  dance  as  much  as  formerly, 
and  your  partners  are  chiefly  stout  middle- 
aged  gentlemen  and  slim  lads  who  blush 
terribly  and  require  a  great  deal  of  drawing 
out.  When  you  are  "  dear  "-ed  and  patro- 
nized by  stylish  young  chits  who  were  in  their 
cradles  when  you  were  a  grown  woman ;  or 
when  some  boy,*who  was  your  plaything  in 
petticoats,  has  the  impertinence  to  look  over 
your  head,  bearded  and  grand,  or  even  to 
consult  you  on  his  love-affairs.  When  you 
find  your  acquaintance  delicately  abstaining 
from  the  term  "  old-maid  "  in  your  presence, 
or  immediately  qualifying  it  by  an  eager  pan- 
egyric on  the  solitary  sisterhood.  When 
servants  address  you  as  "  Ma'am  "  instead  of 
"  Miss ; "  and  if  you  are  at  all  stout  and  com- 
fortable-looking, strange  shopkeepers  ])ersi8t 
in  making  out  your  bills  to  "  Mrs.  Blank,* 
and  pressing  upon  your  notice  toys  and  per- 
ambulators. 

Rather  tr}'ing,  too,  when  in  speaking  of 
yourself  as  a  "  girl " — which,  from  long 
habit,  you  unwittingly  do — you  detect  & 
covert  smile  on  the  face  of  your  interlocutor; 
or,  led  by  chance  excitement  to  deport  your- 
self in  an  ultra-youthful  manner,  some  in- 
stinct warns  you  that  you  are  making  your- 
self ridiculous.  Or  catching  in  some  strange 
looking-glass  the  face  that  you  are  too  fa- 
miliar with  to  notice  much,  ordinarily,  you 
suddenly  become  aware  that  it  is  not  a  young- 
face;  that  it  will  never  be  a  young  face- 
again  ;  that  it  will  gradually  alter  and  alter^  * 
until  the  known  face  of  your  girlhood^ 
whether  plain  or  pretty,  loved  or  disliked,  ad^ 
mired  or  despised,  will  have  altogether 
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ished — nay,  ia  vanished :  look  as  you  will, 
you  cannot  see  it  any  more. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact,  and  it  ought 
to  silence  many  an  ill-natured  remark  upon 
<*  mutton  dressed  lamb-fashion,"  "  young 
ladies  of  a  certain  age,"  and  the  like — that 
with  most  people  the  passing  from  maturity 
to  middle  age  is  so  gradual,  as  to  be  almost 
imperceptii)le  to  the  individual  concerned. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  a  woman  to  recognize 
that  she  is  growing  old ;  and  to  many — nay, 
to  all  more  or  less — this  recognition  cannot 
but  be  fraught  with  considerable  pain.  Even 
the  most  frivolous  are  somewhat  to  be  pitied, 
when,  not  conducting  themselves  as  passeeSf 
because  they  really  do  not  think  it,  they 
expose  themselves  to  all  manner  of  miscon- 
structions by  still  determinedly  grasjnng  that 
feir  sceptre  of  youth,  which  they  never  sus- 
pect is  now  the  merest "  rag  of  sovereignty  " 
— sovereignty  deposed. 

Nor  can  the  most  sensible  woman  fairly 
put  aside  her  youth,  all  it  has  enjoyed,  or 
lost,  or  missed — its  hopes  and  interests, 
omissions  and  coramisions,  doings  and  suf- 
ferings— satisfied  that  it  is  henceforth  to  be 
considered  entirely  as  a  thing  gone  by — with- 
out a  momentary  spasm  of  the  heart. 
Young  ]jeople  forget  this  as  completely  as 
they  forget  that  they  themselves  may  one 
day  experience  the  same,  or  they  would  not 
be  so  ready  to  laugh  at  even  the  foolishest 
of  those  foolish  old  virgins,  who  deems  her- 
•elf  juvenile  long  after  everybody  else  has 
ceased  to  share  in  the  pleasing  delusion,  and 
thereby  makes  both  useless  and  ridiculous 
that  season  of  early  autumn  which  ought  to 
be  the  most  peaceful,  abundant,  safe,  and 
sacred  time  in  a  woman's  whole  existence. 
They  would  not,  with  the  proverbial  harsh 
judgment  of  youth,  scorn  so  cruelly  those 
poor  little  absurdities,  of  which  the  unlucky 
person  who  indulges  therein  is  probably 
quite  unaware — merely  dresses  as  she  has 
always  done,  and  carries  on  the  harmless 
coquetries  and  minauderies  of  her  teens,  un- 
conscious how  exceedingly  ludicrous  they 
appear  in  a  lady  of — say  forty !  Yet  in  this 
ioit  of  exhibition,  which  society  too  often 
laes  and  enjoys,  any  honest  heart  cannot  but 
often  feel  that  of  all  the  actors  engaged  in  it, 
the  one  who  plays  the  least  objectionable 
■nddisgraeeftil  part  is  she  who  only  makes  a 
fool  x>f  herseff. 

Yet  why  ahould  abe  do  it?    Why  cling  w 


desperately  to  the  youth  that  will  not  stay? 
and  which,  after  all,  is  not  such  a  very  pre- 
cious or  even  a  happy  thing  ?  Why  give 
herself  such  a  world  of  trouble  to  deny  or 
conceal  her  exact  age,  when  half  her  ac- 
quaintance must  either  know  it  or  guess  it, 
or  be  supremely  indifferent  about  it  ?  Why 
appear  dressed — undressed,  cynics  would 
say — after  the  pattern  of  her  niece,  the  belle 
of  the  ball ;  annoying  the  eye  with  beauty 
either  half  withered,  or  long  overblown,  and 
which  in  its  prime  would  have  been  all  the 
lovelier  for  more  concealment  P 

In  this  matter  of  dress,  a  word  or  two. 
There  are  two  styles  of  costume  which  ladies 
past  their  premiire  jeunesse  are  most  prone 
to  fall  into  :  one  hardly  knows  which  is  the 
worst.  Perhaps,  though,  it  is  the  ultra-ju- 
venile-—such  as  the  insane  juxtaposition  of  a 
yellow  skin  and  white  tarlatane,  or  the  anom- 
alous adorning  of  grey  hair  with  artificial 
flowers.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  at 
any  age  beyond  twenty  a  ball-costume  is 
really  becoming ;  but  after  thirty,  it  is  the 
very  last  sort  of  attire  that  a  lady  can 
assume  with  impunity.  It  is  said  that  you  can 
only  make  yourself  look  younger  by  dress- 
ing a  little  older  than  you  really  are ;  and 
truly  I  have  seen  many  a  woman  look  with- 
ered and  old  in  the  customary  evening-dresa 
which,  l}eing  unmarried,  she  thinks  necessary 
to  shiver  in,  who  would  have  appeared  fair 
as  a  sunshiny  October  day,  if  she  would  only 
have  done  nature  the  justice  to  assume,  in 
her  autumn-time,  an  autumnal  livery.  If 
she  woiild  only  have  the  sense  to  believe  that 
gray  hair  was  meant  to  soften  wrinkles  and 
brighten  faded  cheeks,  giving  the  samo 
effect  for  which  our  youthful  grandmothers 
wore  powder;  that  fiimsy,  light-colored 
gowns,  fri])peried  over  with  trimmings,  only 
suit  airy  figures  and  active  motions ;  that  a 
sober-tinted  substantial  gown  and  a  pret^ 
cap  will  any  day  take  away  ten  years  from  a 
lady's  appearance.  Above  all,  if  she  would 
ol)8erve  this  one  grand  rule  of  the  toilet» 
always  advisable,  but  after  youth  indispensa- 
ble— that  though  good  personal  "points* 
are  by  no  means  a  warrant  for  undue  exhibi- 
tion thereof  no  point  that  is  positively  ua- 
beautiful  ought  ever,  by  any  pretenee  of 
fashion  or  custom,  to  be  shewn. 

The  other  sort  of  dress,  which,  it  must  be 
owned,  is  less  frequent,  is  the  dowdy  style. 
People  My-«tiun^  notveiy  soon-^^Oh,  I 
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am  not  a  young  woman  now  ;  it  does  no 
tlgnify  what  I  wear."  Whether  they  quite 
believe  it,  is  another  question ;  but  they  say 
it — and  act  upon  it  when  laziness  or  indiffer- 
ence prompts.  Foolish  women !  they  for- 
get that  if  we  have  reason  at  any  time  more 
than  another  to  mind  our  **  looks,**  it  is  when 
our  looks  are  departing  from  us.  Youth  can 
do  almost  any  thing  in  the  toilet — middle 
age  cannot ;  yet  is  none  the  less  bound  to 
present  to  her  friends  and  society  the  most 
pleasing  exterior  she  can.  Easy  is  it  to  do 
thih  when  we  have  those  about  us  who  love 
us,  and  take  notice  of  what  we  wear,  and  in 
whose  eyes  we  would  like  to  appear  gracious 
and  lovely  to  the  last,  so  far  as  nature  allows; 
not  easy  when  things  are  otherwise.  This 
perhaps  is  the  reason  why  we  see  so  many 
unmarried  women  grow  careless  and  **  old- 
&shioned  "  in  their  dress — *•  What  does  it  sig- 
nify— nobody  cares.** 

I  think  a  woman  ought  to  care  a  little  for 
herself — a  very  little.  Without  preaching  up 
vanity,  or  undue  waste  of  time  over  that  most 
thankless  duty  of  adorning  one's  self  for  no- 
body's pleasure  in  particular — is  it  not  still  a 
right  and  becoming  to  feeling  have  some 
respect  for  that  personality  which,  as  well  as 
our  soul,  heaven  gave  us  to  make  the  best  of? 
And  is  it  not  our  duty — considering  the  great 
number  of  uncomely  people  there  are  in  the 
world — to  lessen  it  by  each  of  us  making 
herself  as  little  uncomely  as  she  can  ? 

Because  a  lady  ceases  to  dress  youthfully, 
she  has  no  excuse  for  dressing  untidily ;  and 
though  having  found  out  that  one  general 
style  suits  both  her  person,  her  taste,  and 
convenience,  she  keeps  to  it,  and  generally 
prefers  'rnoulding  the  fashion  to  herself, 
rather  than  herself  to  the  fashion.  Still, 
that  is  no  reason  why  she  should  shock  the 
risible  nerves  of  one  generation,  by  shewing 
up  to  them  the  out-of-date  costume  of  an- 
other. Neatness  invariable;  hues  carefully 
harmonized,  and,  as  time  advances,  subsiding 
into  a  general  unity  of  tone,  softening  and  dark- 
ening in  color,  until  black,  white,  and  gray, 
alone  remain,  as  the  suitable  garb  for  old  age ; 
these  things  are  every  woman's  bounden  duty 
to  observe  as  long  as  she  lives.  No  poverty, 
grief,  sickness,  or  loneliness — those  mental 
causes  which  act  so  strongly  upon  the  exter- 
nal life — can  justify  any  one  (to  use  a  phrase 
probably  soon  to  be  obsolete  when  charity 
and  common  sense  have  left  the  rising  gene- 
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ration  no  Fifih  of  November)  involuntarily 
"  making  a  Guy  of  herself. ** 

That  slow,  fine,  and  yet  perceptible  change 
of  mien  and  behavior,  natural  and  proper  to 
advancing  years,  is  scarcely  reducible  to  rule 
at  all.  It  is  but  the  outward  reflection  of  an. 
inward  process  of  the  mind.  We  only  dis- 
cover its  full  effect  by  the  absence  of  it,  ai 
noticeable  in  a  person  *'  who  has  such'  very 
•  young '  manners,"  who  falls  into  raptures  oif 
enthusiasm,  and  expresses  loudly  every  emo- 
tion of  her  nature.  Such  a  character,  when 
real,  is  unobjectionable,  nay,  charming,  in 
extreme  youth ;  but  the  great  improbability 
of  its  being  real,  makes  it  rather  ludicrous, 
if  not  disagreeable,  in  mature  age,  when  the 
passions  die  out,  or  are  quieted  down,  the 
sense  of  happiness  itself  is  calm,  and  the  full- 
est, tenderest  tide  of  which  the  loving  heart 
is  capable,  may  be  described  by  those  <*  still 
waters  **  which  "  run  deep.** 

To  "  grow  old  gracefully,"  as  one,  who  truly 
has  exemplified  her  theory,  has  written  and 
expressed  it,  is  a  good  and  beautiful  thing  | 
to  grow  old  worthily,  a  better.  And  the  first 
effort  to  that  end,  is  not  only  to  recognize, 
but  to  become  personally  reconciled  to 
the  fact  of  youth's  departure ;  to  see,  or,  if 
not  seeing,  to  have  faith  in,  the  wisdom  of 
that  which  we  call  change,  yet  which  is  in 
truth  progression ;  to  follow  openly  and  fear- 
lessly, in  ourselves  and  our  own  life,  the  same 
law  which  makes  spring  pass  into  summer, 
summer  into  autumn,  autumn  into  winter, 
preserving  an  especial  beauty  and  fitness  in 
each  of  the  four. 

Yes,  if  women  could  only  believe  it,  there 
is  a  wonderful  beauty  even  in  growing  old. 
The  charm  of  expression  arising  from  soft- 
ened temper  or  ri])ened  intellect,  often  am- 
ply atones  for  the  loss  of  form  and  coloring; 
and,  consequently,  to  those  who  never  could 
boast  either  of  these  latter,  years  give  much 
more  than  they  take  away.  A  sensitive  per- 
son often  requires  half  a  lifetime  to  get  thor- 
oughly used  to  this  corporeal  machine,  to  at- 
tain a  wholesome  indifference  both  to  its  de- 
fects and  perfections — and  to  learn  at  laat^ 
what  nobody  would  acquire  from  any  teacher 
but  experience,  that  it  is  the  mind  alone 
which  is  of  any  consequence ;  that  with  a 
good  temper,  sincerity,  and  a  moderate  stock 
of  brains — or  even  the  two  former  only — any 
sort  of  body  can  in  time  be  made  oidU,  re* 
specteble,  and  agreeable,  as  atnnreUiDg  dnM 
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for  the  BouL     Many  a  one,  who  was  ahso- ' 
lutely  plain  in  youth,  thus  grows  pleasant  and  , 
well-looking  in   declining   years.     You   will 
hardly  ever  find  anybody,  not  ugly  in  mind,  | 
who  is  repulsiTely  ugly  in  person  after  middle 
life. 

So  with  the  character.  If  a  woman  is  ever 
to  be  wise  or  sensible,  the  chances  are  that 
she  will  have  become  so  somewhere  between 
thirty  and  forty.  Her  natural  good  quali- 
ties will  have  developed ;  her  evil  ones  have 
either  been  partly  subdued,  or  have  over- 
grown her  like  rampant  weeds ;  for  however 
we  may  talk  about  people  being  **  not  a 
whit  altered" — "just  the  same  as  ever  ** — 
not  one  of  us  is,  or  can  be,  for  long  together 
exactly  the  same  ,*  no  more  than  that  the  body 
we  carry  with  us  is  the  identical  body  we 
were  born  with,  or  the  one  we  supposed  ours 
seven  years  ago.  Therein,  as  in  our  spiri- 
tual self  which  inhabits  it,  goes  on  a  perpet- 
ual change  and  renewal :  if  this  ceased,  the 
result  would  be,  not  permanence,  but  cor- 
ruption. In  moral  and  mental,  as  well  as 
physical  growth,  it  is  impossible  to  remain 
stationar}' ;  if  we  do  not  advance  we  retro- 
grade. Talk  of  "too  late  to  improve" — 
"too  old  to  learn,"  &c.  Idle  words!  A 
human  being  should  be  improving  with 
every  day  of  a  lifetime ;  and  will  probably 
have  to  go  on  learning  through  all  the  ages 
of  immortality. 

And  this  brings  me  to  one  among  the 
number  of  what  I  may  term  "  the  pleasures 
of  growing  old." 

At  our  outset,  "  to  love  "  is  the  verb  we 
are  moHt  prone  to  conjugate ;  afterwards,  we 
discover  that  though  the  first,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  sole  verb  in  the  grammar  of  life, 
or  even  the  only  one  that  implies  (vide  Len- 
nie  or  Murray)  "  to  be,  to  do,  or  to  suffer." 
To  know — that  is,  to  acquire,  to  find  out,  to 
be  able  to  trace  and  appreciate  the  causes  of 
things,  gradually  becomes  a  necessity,  an  ex- 
quisite delight.  We  begin  to  taste  the  full 
meaning  of  that  promise  which  describes 
the  other  world  as  a  place  where  "  we  shall 
know  even  as  we  are  known."  Xav,  even 
this  world,  with  all  its  burdens  and  pains, 
presents  itself  in  a  phase  of  abstract  interest 
entirely  apart  from  ourselves  and  our  small 
lot  therein,  whether  joyful  or  sorrowful. 
We  take  pleasure  in  tracing  the  large  work- 
ings of  all  things— more  clearly  apprehended 


as  we  cease  to  expect,  or  conduct  ourselyes 
as  if  we  expected,  that  Providence  will  ap- 
pear as  Deus  ex  machina  for  our  own  pri- 
i-ate  benefit  We  are  able  to  pass  out  of 
our  own  small  daily  sphere,  and  take  inters 
est  in  the  mar\'ellous  government  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  to  see  the  grand  workings  of  cause 
and  effect,  the  educing  of  good  out  of  ap- 
parent evil,  the  clearing  away  of  the  knots 
in  tangled  destinies,  general  or  individual, 
the  wonderful  agency  of  time,  change,  and 
progress  in  ourselves,  in  those  surrounding 
us,  and  in  the  world  at  large.  We  have 
lived  just  long  enough  to  catch  a  faint  tone 
or  two  of  the  large  harmonies  of  nature  and 
fate — to  trace  the  apparent  plot  and  purpose 
of  our  own  life  and  that  of  others,  suffi- 
ciently to  make  us  content  to  sit  still  and  see 
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the  play  played  out.  As  I  once  heard  said : 
"We  feel  we  should  like  to  go  on  living, 
were  it  only  out  of  curiosity." 

In  small  minds,  this  feeling  expands  itself 
in  meddling,  gossiping,  scandal-mnngering ; 
but  such  are  only  the  abortive  developments 
of  a  right  noble  quality,  which,  properly 
guided,  results  in  benefits  incalculable  to  the 
individual  and  to  society.  .  For,  undoubtedly, 
the  after-half  of  life  is  the  best  working- 
time.  Beautiful  is  youth's  enthusiasm,  and 
grand  are  its  achievements;  but  the  most 
solid  and  permanent  good  is  done  by  the  per- 
sistent strength  and  wide  experience  of  mid- 
dle age. 

A  principal  agent  in  this  is  a  blessing 
which  rarely  comes  till  then— contentment : 
not  mere  resignation,  a  passive  acquiescence 
in  what  cannot  be  removed,  but  active  con- 
tentment; bought,  and  cheaply,  too,  by  a 
personal  share  in  that  daily  account  of  joy 
and  pain,  which,  the  longer  one  lives  the 
more  one  sees,  is  pretty  equally  balanced  in 
all  lives.  Young  people  are  happy— -enjoy 
ecstatically,  either  in  prospect  or  fruition, 
"  the  top  of  life  ; "  but  they  are  very  seldom 
contented.  It  is  not  possible.  Not  till  the 
cloudy  maze  is  half  travelled  through,  and 
we  begin  to  see  the  object  and  purpose  of  it, 
can  we  really  be  content. 

m 

One  great  element  in  this — ^nor  let  ui 
think  shame  to  grant  that  which  God  and  na- 
ture also  allow^-consists  in  the  doubtfbl 
question  "  to  marry  or  not  to  marry,"  being 
by  this  time  generally  settled ;  the  world^ 
idle  eurionty  or  impertinent  meddiing  them* 
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'With  having  came  to  an  end ;  which  alone  is 
a  great  boon  to  any  woman.  Her  relations 
with  the  other  sex  imperceptibly  change  their 
character,  or  slowly  decline.  Though  there 
are  exceptions,  of  old  lovers  who  have  be- 
come friends,  and  friends  whom  no  new  love 
could  make  swerve  from  the  fealty  of  years, 
still  it  usually  happens  thus.  If  a  woman 
wishes  to  retain  her  sway  over  mankind,  not 
an  unnatural  wish  even  in  the  good  and  ami- 
able, who  have  been  long  used  to  attention 
and  admiration  in  society,  she  must  do  it  by 
means  quite  different  from  any  she  has  hith- 
erto employed.  Even  then,  be  her  wit  ever 
so  sparkling,  her  influence  ever  so  pure  and 
true,  she  will  often  find  her  listener  prefer- 
ring bright  eyes  to  intellectual  conversation, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  his  heart  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  mind.     And  who  can  blame  him? 

Pleasant  as  men's  society  undoubtedly  is ; 
honorable,  well-informed  gentlemen,  who 
meet  a  lady  on  the  easy  neutral  ground  of 
mutual  esteem,  and  take  more  pains  to  be 
agreeable  to  her  than,  unfortunately,  her  own 
sex  frequently  do;  they  are,  after  all,  but 
men.  Not  one  of  them  is  really  necessary 
to  a  woman's  happiness,  except  the  one 
whom,  by  this  time,  she  has  probably  either 
seen,  or  lost,  or  found.  Therefore,  however 
uncomplimentary  this  may  sound  to  those 
charming  and  de\'oted  creatures,  which  of 
course  they  always  are  in  ladies',  young  la- 
dies' society,  an  elderly  lady  may  be  well 
content  to  let  them  go,  before  they  depart  of 
their  own  accord.  I  fear  the  waning  coquette 
and  the  ancient  beauty,  as  well  as  the  ordi- 
nary women,  who  has  had  her  fair  share  of 
both  love  and  liking,  must  learn  and  shew  by 
her  demeanor  she  has  learned  that  the  only 
way  to  preserve  the  unfeigned  respect  of  the 
opposite  sex,  is  by  letting  them  see  that  she 
can  do  without*either  their  attention  or  their 
admiration. 

Another  source  of  contentment  which  in 
youth's  fierce  self-dependence  it  would  be  vain 
to  look  for — is  the  recognition  of  one's  own 
comparative  unimportance  and  helplessness 
in  the  scale  of  fate.  We  begin  by  thinking 
we  can  do  everjthing,  and  that  everything 
rests  with  us  tc  do ;  the  merest  trifle  frets 
and  disturbs  us,  the  restless  heart  wearies  it- 
self with  anxieties  over  its  own  future,  the 
tender  one  over  the  futures  of  those  dear  to 
it  Many  a  young  face  do  I  see,  wearing  the 
indescribable  MarikaAook — **  troubled  about 
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many  things  " — whom  I  would  fain  remind  of 
the  anecdote  of  the  ambassador  in  China.  To 
him,  tossing  sleepless  on  his  bed,  his  old  ser- 
vant said : 

"  Sir,  may  I  put  to  you,  and  will  you  an- 
swer, three  questions  ?  First,  did  not  the 
Almighty  govern  this  world  very  well  before 
you  came  into  it  ?  " 

"  Of  course." 

**  And  will  He  not  also  do  the  same  when 
you  are  gone  out  of  it  ?  " 

« I  know  that." 

"  Then,  do  you  not  think,  sir,  that  He  is 
able  to  govern  it  while  you  are  in  it  P  " 

The  ambassador  smiled  assent,  turned 
round,  and  slept  calmly. 

Alas,  it  is  the  slowest  and  most  painM 
lesson  that  Faith  has  to  learn — Faith,  not 
Indifference — to  do  steadfastly  and  patiently 
all  that  lies  to  her  hand ;  and  there  leave  it, 
believing  that  the  Almighty  is  able  to  govern 
His  own  world. 

It  is  said  that  we  suffer  less  as  we  grow 
older,  that  pain,  like  joy,  becomes  dulled  by 
repetition,  or  by  the  callousness  that  comes 
with  years.  In  one  sense  this  is  true.  If 
there  is  no  joy  like  the  joy  of  youth,  the  rap- 
ture of  a  first  love,  the  thrill  of  a  first  ambi- 
tion, God's  great  mercy  has  also  granted  that 
there  is  no  anguish  like  youth's  pain ;  so  to- 
tal, so  hopeless,  blotting  out  earth  and 
heaven,  falling  down  upon  the  whole  being 
like  a  stone.  This  never  comes  in  after-life,  be- 
cause the  sufferer,  if  he  or  she  have  lived  to  any 
purpose  at  all,  has  learned  that  God  never 
meant  any  human  being  to  be  crushed  under 
any  calamity  like  a  blindworm  under  a  stone. 

For  lesser  evils,  the  fact  that  our  interests 
gradually  take  a  wider  range,  allows  more 
scope  for  the  healing  power  of  compensation. 
Also  our  strongest  idiosyncrasies,  our  loves, 
hates,  sympathies,  and  prejudices,  having  as- 
sumed a  more  rational  and  softened  shape, 
we  do  not  present  so  many  angles  for  the 
rough  attrition  of  the  world.  Likewise,  with 
the  eye  of  that  Faith  already  referred  lo,  we 
have  come  to  view  life  in  its  entirety,  instead 
of  agonizingly  puzzling  over  its  disjointed 
parts,  which  are  not,  and  were  never  meant 
to  be,  made  wholly  clear  to  mortal  eye.  And 
that  calm  twilight,  which  by  nature's  kindly 
law  so  soon  begins  to  creep  over  the  past, 
throws  over  all  things  a  softened  coloring 
which  together  transcends  and  forbids  re- 
gret   I  suppose  there  4a  hardly  any  woman 
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with  a  good  heart,  and  a  clear  conscience, 
who  does  not  feel  on  the  whole,  the  infinite 
truth  of  the  verses  at  the  head  of  this  j)aj)er, 
and  of  the  other  two  verses  which  I  here  add 
partly  because  a  pleasant  rhyme  is  a  whole- 
some thing  to  cling  about  the  memory,  and 
partly  in  the  hope  that  some  one  may  own 
or  claim  this  annonymous  song : 

"  Do  yo  think  of  the  hopes  that  are  gone,  Jcanic, 

As  ye  sit  by  your  fire  at  night  ? 
Do  ye  gather  them  up  as  they  faded  fast 

Like  buds  with  an  early  blight  ? 
*  I  think  of  the  hopes  that  are  gone,  Robin, 

And  I  mourn  not  their  stay  was  fleet ; 
For  they  fell  as  the  leaves  of  the  red  rose  fall. 

And  were  even  in  falling,  sweet.' 

"  Do  ye  think  of  the   friends  that  are  gone, 
Jeanie, 
As  ye  sit  by  your  fire  at  night  ? 
Do  ye  wish  they  were  round  you  again  once 
more 
By  the  hearth  that  they  made  so  bright  ? 
'  I  think  of  the  friends  that  are  gone,  Robin, 

They  are  dear  to  my  heart  as  then  : 
But  the  best  and  the  dearest  among  them  all 
I  have  never  wished  back  again  ! '  " 

Added  to  all  these  reasons,  contentment, 
faith,  cheerfulness,  and  the  natural  calming 
down  of  both  passions  and  emotions,  which 
give  a  woman  greater  capacity  for  usefulness 
in  middle  life,  than  in  any  previous  portion 
of  her  existence,  is  another — her  greater  in- 
dependence. By  the  time  she  has  arrived  at 
the  half  of  those  threescore-years-and-ten, 
which  form  the  largest  available  limit  of  active 
life,  she  will  generally  have  become,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term,  her  own  mistress :  I 
do  not  mean  as  regards  exemption  from 
family  ties  and  restrictions,  for  this  sort  of 
liberty  is  sadder  tlian  bondage,  but  she  will 
be  mistress  over  herself — she  will  have  learned 
to  understand  herself,  mentally  and  bodily. 
Nor  is  this  last  a  small  advantage,  for  it  often 
takes  years  to  comprehend,  and  act  upon 
when  comprehended,  the  physical  peculiarities 
of  one's  own  constitution.  Much  valetudina- 
rianism among  women  arises  from  ignorance 
or  neglect  of  the  commonest  sanitary  laws ; 
and  indifference  to  that  grand  j)reservative  of 
a  healthy  body,  a  well-controlled,  healthy 
mind.  Both  of  these  are  more  attainable  in 
middle  age  than  youth ;  and,  therefore,  the 
aort  of  happiness  they  bring — a  soHd,  useful, 
available  happiness — is  more  in  her  power 
then,  than  at  any  earlier  ])eriod. 

And  why.'  Because  she  has  ceased  to 
think  principally  of  herself  and  her  own 
pleasures ;  because,  as  I  tried  to  shew  in  a 


former  paper,  happiness  itself  has  become  to 
her  an  accidental  thing,  which  the  good  God 
may  give  or  withhold  as  lie  sees  most  fit  for 
her — most  adapted  to  the  work  for  which  He 
means  to  use  her  in  her  generation.  This 
conviction  of  being  at  once  an  active  and  a 
passive  agent — self-working,  worked  through, 
and  worked  upon — is  surely  consecration 
enough  to  form  the  peace,  nay,  the  happiness, 
of  any  good  woman's  life  :  enough,  be  it  ever 
so  solitary,  to  sustain  it  until  the  end. 

In  what  manner  such  a  conviction  should 
be  carried  out,  no  one  individual  can  venture 
to  advise.  Women's  work  is,  in  this  age,  if 
undefined,  almost  unHmited,  when  the  woman 
herself  so  chooses.  She  alone  can  be  a  law 
unto  herself*,  deciding,  acting  according  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  her  lot  is  placed. 

And  have  we  not  many  who  do  so  act? 
Women  of  property,  whose  name  is  a  proverb 
for  generous  and  wise  charities — whose  riches, 
carefully  guided,  flow  into  innumerable  chan- 
nels freshening  the  whole  land.  Women  of 
rank  and  influence,  who  use  both,  or  lay  aside 
both,  in  the  simplest  humility,  for  labors  of 
love,  which  level,  or  rather  raise,  all  classes 
to  one  common  sphere  of  womanhood.  And 
many  others,  of  whom  the  world  knows  noth- 
ing, who  have  taken  the  wisest -course  that 
any  unmarried  woman  can  take,  and  made 
for  themselves  a  home  and  a  position  :  some 
as  the  ladies  B<^ntiful  of  a  country  neighbor- 
hood ;  some  as  elder  sisters,  on  whom  has 
fallen  the  bringing  up  of  whole  families,  and 
to  whom  has  tacitly  been  accorded  the  head-> 
ship  of  the  same,  by  the  love  and  respect  of 
more  than  one  generation  thereof;  and  some 
as  writers,  painters,  and  professional  women 
generally,  who  make  the  most  of  the  special 
gift  a])parently  allotted  to  them,  believing 
that,  be  it  great  or  small,  it  is  not  theira 
either  to  lose  or  to  waste,  biU  that  they  must 
one  day  render  up  to  the  Master  His  own, 
with  usury. 

Would  that,  instead  of  bringing  up  our 
young  girls  with  the  notion  that  they  are  to 
be  wives,  or  nothing — matrons,  with  an  ac- 
knowledged position  and  duties,— or  with 
no  position  and  duties  at  all — we  could  instil 
into  thom,  that  above  and  before  all,  they 
are  to  be  tromen, — women,  whose  character 
is  of  their  own  making,  and  whose  lot  lies  in 
their  own  hands.  Not  through  any  foolish 
independence  of  mankind,  or  adventuroua 
misogamy :  let  people  prate  as  they  will,  the 
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woman  was  never  born  yet  who  would  not 
cheerfully  and  proudly  give  herself  and  her 
whole  desthiy  into  a  worthy  hand,  at  the 
right  time,  and  under  fitting  circumstances 
— that  is,  when  her  whole  heart  and  con- 
science accompanied  and  sanctioned  the  gift. 
But  marriage  ought  always  to  be  a  question 
not  of  necessity  but  choice.  Every  girl 
ought  to  be  taught  that  a  hasty,  loveless 
union  stamps  upon  her  as  foul  dishonor  as 
one  of  those  connections  which  omit  the 
legal  ceremony  altogether ;  and  that,  how- 
ever pale,  dreary,  and  toilsome  a  single  life 
may  be,  unhappy  married  life  must  be  ten- 
fold worse — an  ever-haunting  temptation,  an 
incurable  regret,  a  torment  from  which  there 
18  no  escape  but  death.  There  is  many  a 
bridal-chamber  over  which  ought  to  be 
placed  no  other  inscription  than  that  well- 
known  one  over  the  gate  of  Dante's  hell : 
"  Lasciate  ogni  speranza,  voi  chi  entrate." 
God  forbid  that  any  woman  in  whose 
heart  is  any  sense  of  real  marriage,  with  all 
its  sanctity,  beauty,  and  glory,  should  ever 
be  driven  to  enter  such  an  accursed  door ! 

But  after  the  season  of  growing  old,  there 
comes,  to  a  few,  the  time  of  old  age ;  the 
withered  face,  the  failing  strength,  the  bodily 
powers  gradually  sinking  into  incapacity  for 
both  usefulness  and  enjoyment.  I  will  not 
say  but  that  this  season  has  its  sad  aspect  to 
a  woman  who  has  never  married ;  and  who, 
as  her  own  generation  dies  out,  probably  has 
long  since  died  out,  retains  no  longer,  nor 
can  expect  to  retain,  any  flesh-and-blood 
claim  uj)on  a  single  human  being.  When  all 
the  downward  ties  which  give  to  the  decline 
of  life  a  rightful  comfort,  and  the  interest  in 
the  new  generation  which  brightens  it  with  a 
perpetual  hope,  are  to  her  cither  unknown, 
or  indulged  in  chiefly  on  one  side.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions;  when  an  aunt  has  been 
almost  a  mother,  and  a  loving  and  lovable 
great-aunt  is  as  important  a  personage  as 
any  grandmother.  But  I  speak  of  things  in 
general.     It  is  a  condition  to  which  a  single 
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woman  must  make  up  her  mind,  that  the 
close  of  her  days  will  be  more  or  less  soli- 
tary. 

Yet  there  is  a  solitude  which  old  age  feels 
to  be  as  natural  and  satisfying  as  that  rest 
which  seems  such  an  irksomeness  to  youth, 
but  which  gradually  grows  into  the  best 
blessing  of  our  lives ;  and  there  is  another 
solitude,  so  full  of  peace  and  hope,  that  it  is 
like  Jacob's  sleep  in  the  wilderness,  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder  of  angels. 
"All  things  arc  less  dreadful  than  they  seem.*' 

And  it  may  be  that  the  extreme  loneliness 
which,  viewed  afar  off,  appears  to  an  unmar- 
ried woman  as  one  of  the  saddest  and  most 
inevitable  results  of  her  lot,  shall  by  that 
time  have  lost  all  its  pain,  and  be  regarded 
but  as  the  quiet  dreamy  hour  **  between  the 
lights ; "  when  the  day's  work  is  done,  and 
we  lean  back,  closing  our  eyes,  to  think  it  all 
over  before  we  finally  go  to  rest,  or  to  look 
forward,  in  faith  and  hope,  unto  the  Coming 
Morning. 

A  finished  life  ;  a  life  which  has  made  the 
best  of  all  the  materials  granted  to  it,  and 
through  which,  be  its  web  dark  or  bright,  its 
pattern  clear  or  clouded,  can  now  be  traced 
plainly  the  hand  of  the  Great  Designer; 
surely  this  is  worth  living  for  ?  And  though 
at  its  end  it  may  be  somewhat  lonely  ;  though 
a  servant's  and  not  a  daughter's  arm  may 
guide  the  failing  step ;  though  most  likely  it 
will  be  ctrangers  only  who  come  about  the 
dying  bed,  close  the  eyes  that  no  husband 
ever  Kissed,  and  draw  the  shroud  kindly  over 
the  poor  withered  breast  where  no  child's 
head  has  ever  lain ;  still,  such  a  life  is  not  to 
be  pitied,  for  it  is  a  completed  life.  It  has 
fulfilled  its  appointed  course,  and  returns  to 
the  Giver  of  all  breath,  pure  as  he  gave  it. 
Nor  will  He  forget  it  when  He  counteth  up 
his  Jewels. 

On  earth  too,  for  as  much  and  as  long  as 
the  happy  dead,  to  whom  all  things  have 
long  been  made  equal,  need  remeinbering, 
such  a  life  will  not  have  been  lived  in  vain. 

"  Only  the  memory  of  the  just 
Smells  sweet,  and  blossoitis  in  the  dust.*' 


Our  famous  forerunners  in  the  path  of  Empire 
left  US  no  lesson  more  signal  than  that  of  throw- 
ing tine  whole  force  of  the  State  loyally  and 
heartily  into  the  hands  of  its  chiefs,  when  en- 
gaged,' however  unsuccessfully,  in  a  struggle 
with  the  public  enemy.  Carthage  was  cold  to 
Hannibal,  and  he  fell.    He  fell  before  far  in- 


ferior men  backed  bv  the  Senate  which  weat 
forth  in  state  to  thank  Varro  after  Canme.  Il 
was  in  that  moral  effort,  unequalled  as  yet  in 
history,  and  not  on  the  fields  of  Zama  and 
Cynocephals,  that  Rome,  though  vanqoishad, 
won  the  ancient  world. — Satwrday  Review, 
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From  The  North  British  ReTiew.      I 

ffooker*s  Works.     Arranged   by   the    Kev. 
John  Keble.     3  Vols.     Oxford. 

There  are  few  names  that  call  up  so  many 
Tenerable  associations   as   that  of  Hooker. ; 
Walton   tells   us   that  King    James    never  j 
mentioned   him   but  with    the    epithet    of  ' 
learnedt  or  judicious^  or  reverehdy  or  venera- , 
hU  Mr.  Hooker ;  and  the  portrait  drawn  by . 
him  in  his  well-known  Life  exactly  answers ! 
this  description.    It  is  a  quiet  and  ancient' 
picture,  majestic  in  its  outlines,  and  grave  in  j 
its  features,  with  an  air  of  sad  and  dim  repose 
about  it.     We  feel  in. perusing  it,  as  we  feel 
in  gazing  at  certain  old  family  portraits,  that, 
•while  the  truth  of  nature  'in  her  more  set  ^ 
moments  has  been  preserved  in  the  noble  \ 
and  impressive  presence  before  us,  yet  there  ' 
must  have  been  also  other  traits,  and  some  | 
intensities  of  meaning  in  the  original  bhar-  i 
acter,  of  which  we  can  gather  little  or  noth- ! 
ing  from  that  staid  quietness  and  dignity  of 
look. 

That  this  is  to  some  extent  true  of  Wal- 
ton's j)ortrait  there  cannot  be  any  doubt. 
Beautiful  and  touching  as  it  is,  and  so  far 
finely  ex])re8sive  of  the  original,  it  does  not 
certainly  give  us  the  full  man  as  he  lived  and 
labored  in  those  days  of  earnest  controver- 
sy. The  contemplative  aspect  to  uniformly 
stamped  upon  it,  is  to  some  degree,  al- 
though to  what  degree  we  cannot  well  tell,  a 
reflection  from  the  tranquil  depths  of  honest 
Isaak's  own  soul.  He  ])aint8  here,  as  in  all 
his  portraits,  with  an  unconscious  touch  of 
softening  harmony,  attaining  unity  of  effect 
at  the  ex])ense  of  breadth  and  minuteness  of 
detail.  He  represents  very  faithfully,  we 
may  suppose,  the  studious  calm  of  the  happy 
days  which  Hooker  passed  at  Oxford  within 
the  shades  of  Corpus  Christi  (College — per- 
haps also  the  somewhat  sordid  domesticities 
of  "  Draiton  Beauchamp  in  Buckingham- 
shire," and  again  the  innocency  and  sanctity 
of  his  closing  pastoral  life  in  Borne ;  but  we 
cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  he  gives  us 
any  true  and  living  likeness  of  the  preacher 
in  the  Temple,  the  opponent  of  Travers,  and 
the  champion  of  Anglicanism.  We  gather 
this  impression  from  a  perusal  of  Walton's 
Biography  itself,  and  still  more  when  we  turn 
to  Fuller's  Church  History,  and  there  catch 
in  a  broader,  but  still  dim  and  imperfect 
l%ht,  the  picture  of  the  riTtl  preachers,  snd 


of  the  high  debate  they  waged  in  the  Temple 
Sunday  after  Sunday, — epitomizing  in  their 
resolute  opposition  the  stem  conflict  which 
then  raged  throughout  the  kingdom.  But 
the  chief  evidence  of  the  toning  down  of 
Walton's  portrait,  and  of  the  too  still  and  • 
recluse  light  in  which  it  is  set,  is  to  be  found 
in  Hooker's  own  great  work.  Here  we  see 
in  no  common  measure  certain  elements  of 
character,  of  which  the  Life  furnishes  little 
or  no  hint,  but  which  in  fact  it  rather  contra- 
dicts. The  wonderful  majesty  and  repose, 
the  calm  elevation,  the  simplicity  and  dignity 
and  grave  earnestness  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  the  latter,  are  all  here,  and  in 
even  yet  higher  union  than  we  have  been  led 
to  imagine  ;  but  there  are  also  a  depth  of  hu- 
man feeling,  a  power  of  hearty  and  some- 
times scornful  humor,  and,  as  naturally  ac- 
companpng  these,  a  rare  sense  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  which  we  could  scarcely 
guess  the  Hooker  of  Walton  to  have  pos- 
sessed. Mr.  Keble  has  drawn  attention  to 
this,*  and  we  have  marked  many  traits  of 
this  broader  and  more  genial  and  powerful 
character  throughout  the  work. 

The  fact  probably  is,  that  Hooker  presented 
in  his  true  nature,  and  in  his  ordinary  per- 
sonal demeanor,  that  sort  of  contrast  which 
we  not  unfrequently  see  in  men  who  axe 
great  students,  and  who  live  really  more  in 
their  closets  and  in  tlieir  books  than  they  do 
in  the  world.  In  the  latter  they  are  staid 
and  formal,  and  but  half  expressive  of  the 
life  that  is  in  them ;  they  move  feebly  and 
awkwardly,  amid  conventionalities  which 
they  are  never  at  the  trouble  to  understand, 
and  for  which  they  do  not  care ;  they  are 
supposed  therefore  to  be  good  and  simple 
souls,  with  little  fire  of  natural  feeling  in 
them,  and  no  particular  keennes  and  shrewd- 
ness of  vrit.  But  let  the  same  men  be  con- 
templated with  the  spirit  that  is  in  them 
once  fully  awakened,  and  all  the  latent  fea- 
tures of  their  intellectual  life  drawn  forth  and 
!  quickened  into  intensity  of  expression,  and 
.  the  aspect  which  they  present  to  the  world, 
I  and  which  has  become  stamped  perhaps  in 
:  social  anecdote,  is  felt  to  be  at  the  best 
an  imperfect  representation.  And  so  the 
!  Hooker  of  Walton  is  doubtless  the  Hooker 
of  common  li£;,  the  lofty  and  im  worldly 
student  as  he  moved  among  the  peasants  of 

«  Vol.  i.,  Editor's  Preface,  pp.  a,  8. 
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Drayton  Beauchamp  or  of  Borne,  or  even 
among  the  Temple  students  ;  but  he  is  not 
at  least  in  full  length  the  Hooker  who  "  writ 
the  books  of  Church  Polity,"  and  who,  with 
all  his  sensitiveness  and  tenderness,  and 
high-souled  impartiality,  could  impale  a  Pu- 
ritan with  the  most  evident  relish  on  the 
horns  of  an  argumentative  dilemma,  or  the 
sharp  fork  of  a  reserved  but  most  caustic 
banter.* 

Hooker  was  horn  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  or 
its  near  neighborhood,  about  the  year  1554. 
His  native  county,  as  Walton  remarks,  is 
conspicuous  for  the  illustrious  names  which 
it  gave  to  England  in  the  16th  century; 
Bishop  Jewell,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  having,  as  well  as  our  au- 
thor, all  sprung  from  it.  The  family  of 
Hooker  was  well-descended,  although  his 
parents  seem  to  have  been  poor ;  and  Wal- 
ton says  of  them,  in  his  quaint  way,  that 
"  they  were  not  so  remarkable  for  their  ex- 
traction or  riches,  as  for  their  virtue  and  in- 
dustry, and  God's  blessing  upon  both.''  His 
grandfather  was  chief  magistrate  of  Exeter 
in  1529,  and  his  great-grandfather,  besides 
occupying  the  same  honorable  post,  repre- 
sented the  city  in  Parliament,  "  during  the 
several  reigns  of  Edward  IV.,  Richard  HI., 
and  Henry  VU."  t  We  find,  therefore,  that, 
though  the  parents  of  .Hooker  were  them- 
selves unable  to  forward,  his  prospects  as  a 
tcholar,  he  did  not  lack  relatives  to  help  him. 
A  rich  uncle  took  him  by  the  hand,  induced 
by  the  strong  representation  of  his  school- 
master, who,  from  his  ''  quick  apprehension 
of  many  perplext  parts  of  learning,"  was  led 
to  believe  him  **  to  have  an  inward  blessed 
divine  light,  and,  therefore,  to  consider  him 
to  be  a  little  wonder. '^  He  was  introduced 
by  this  uncle  to  the  notice  of  Jewell,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,!  through  whose  influence  he 

*  See  especially  Works,  vol.  11.  pp.  93,  94. 

t  Notes  to  Walton's  Life,  Keble's  Ed. 

X  Jewell  WHS  already  old,  and  his  coarse  nearly 
run.  Ue  died  in  1571.  Hooker  appears  onJy  to 
have  bad  one  interview  with  him,  on  his  way  from 
College,  in  the  year  1670  or  1571.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  suppose,  that  the  relation  in  which  they 
■tood  to  one  another  ex^cised  any  special  influ- 
ence upon  Hooker.  It  is  pleasing,  nowever,  to 
contemplate  the  connexion  between  these  two 
ilhistrioas  names;  and  few  can  read,  unmoved, 
Walton's  narrative  of  the  parting  blessing  and  gift 
of  his  staff,  with  which  the  sainted  apologist  of 
the  Church  of  Knglnnd  made  glad  the  heart  of  the 
yoang  student  andfutare  defender  of  that  Church, 
as  he  travelled  homewards.  Of  all  the  Reformers, 
none  presents,  at  once,  an  intellect  so  esLalted  ana 


was  removed  to  Oxford  about  the  15th  year 
of  his  age.  Here  he  was  placed  at  Corpus 
Christi  College,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cole. 
Dr.  Reynolds,*  of  the  same  College,  and  one 
of  the  most  learned  names  in  the  annals  of 
Puritanism,  is  said  to  have  been  his  tutor. 
If  this  be  true,  the  fact  is  of  some  interesty 
as  serving  to  illustrate  the  independence  of 
Hooker's  theological  training.  For  Re]H 
nold*s  sentiments,  even  at  this  time,  were 
decidedly  Genevan,  and  his  theological  ior 
structions,  as  indicated  in  a  letter  of  his  own, 
quoted  by  Keble,  t  drew  their  inspiration 
directly  from  Peter  Martyr  and  Calvin.  It 
is  not  difficult,  indeed,  to  trace  the  influence 
of  such  i  system  of  instruction  imder  all  the 
catholic  tendencies  which  ultimately  acquired 
the  mastery  in  Hooker,  and  so  strongly 
stamp  his  writings.  His  allusions  to  Calvin, 
even  when  a  certain  tone  of  sharpness  and 
impatience  characterizes  them — as  in  some 
of  his  notes  upon  the  Christian  Letter  J— 
betray  the  strong  hold  Which  the  Genevaa 
Reformer's  genius  had  exercised  upon  him. 
He  could  harmonize  little  with  the  temper  of 
that  genius,  but  he  had  felt  its  sway ;  and 
there  is,  in  all  that  he  says  of  the  works  and 
character  of  Calvin,  that  sort  of  respect 
which  one  great  mind  instinctively  pays  to 
another,  however  widely  they  may  differ,  and 

a  character  so  unstained  as  Jewell.  The  lofty 
wisdom,  vigorous  sense,  and  divine  simplicity  that 
distinguish  his  Apology,  breathe  in  his  life;  and 
one  can  never  cease  to  regret,  that  his  moderate 
views,  and  loving  and  conciliatory  temper,  wen 
not  allowed  more  influence  in  the  counciis  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Church,  during  the  first  years  ef 
her  reign, — although,  in  such  a  case,  we  mi^fat 
never  luive  possessed  the  Books  of  Ecolesiastioal 
Polity. 

*  Dr.  Reynolds  was  afterwards  distinguished  as 
the  Puritan  leader  in  the  Hampton  Court  Confer- 
ence. He,  too,  was  from  the  same  county  as 
Hooker  and  Jewell,— -as  Fuller  (Church  Hist, 
Book  X.  p.  47,  Fol.  1666)  remarks,  with  amaze- 
ment at  the  genial  productiveness  oi  Devonshire, 
in  that  age,  in  men  of  learning. 

t  Vol.  i..  Motes  to  Walton's  Life,  p.  11. 

I  Vol.  i.  p.  188. — "  Safer  to  discuss  all  the  sahits 
of  heaven  than  M.  Calvin,'*~is  his  retort  to  the 
insinuations  of  the  Christian  Letter  that  he  had 
undervalued  Calvin  in  order  to  exalt  bis  own  wis- 
dom. The  "  Christian  Letter  '*  was  a  letter,  fai 
the  name  of  certain  English  Protestants,  addiMsad 
to  Hooker,  **  requiring  resolution  in  certain  mat- 
ters of  doctrine,  (which  seems  to  overthrow  the 
foundation  of  Christian  Religion,  and  of  tiie 
Church  amone  us,)  expres^lie  contained  in  hie 
five  books  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity.**  The  geneial 
drift  of  this  Letter — whose  covert  mode  of  attadk 
seems  considerably  to  have  annoyed  Hooker— m^ 
be  gathered  firom  certain  passages  quoted  by  Mr. 
Keble  hi  his  Pre&ce,  pp.  x.  xL 
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hx  apart  as  they  must  ever  remain  from 
each  other.  This  is,  in  point  of  fact,  only 
one  illustration  of  the  wide-spread  influence 
irhieh  the  name  and  writings  of  Calvin  exer- 
cised, at  this  time  throughout  Europe.  Those 
most  keenly  opposed  to  his  discipline,  owned 
the  force  of  his  theological  teaching;  and  V/hit- 
gift  himself,  as  the  Lambeth  Articles  clearly 
testify,  was  his  willing  pupil,  and  ready  even 
to  outstrip  his  master  in  the  dogmatic  direc- 
tion which  he  had  elaborately  brought  out  in 
the  Institutes.  Here,  aa  in  other  respects, 
the  great  counter-genius  of  our  author 
showed  itself,  not  so  much  by  sympathy,  as 
by  the  modifying  and  catholic  control  with 
-which  it  met  the  Calvinistic  views.  ' 

The  university  life  of  Hooker  seems  to 
have  gone  on  evenly  and  happily,  till  it  re- 
ceived a  temporary  shock  from  the  death  of 
the  good  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Dr.  Cole, 
however,  proved  a  true  friend  to  him  in  the 
circumstances ;  and  very  soon  efficient  and 
permanent  help  came  to  him  from  another 
quarter.  Sandys,  at  this  time  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York, 
was  a  great  friend  of  Jewell's.  United  to- 
gether in  exile  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
l^ary, — "  companions  at  bed  and  board  in 
Germany,  where  they  did  often  eat  the  bread 
of  sorrow,"  they  maintained  in  more  prosper- 
ous years  an  intimate  correspondence ;  and 
Sandys  having  heard  from  his  friend  of  the  won- 
derftil  acquirements  and  high  character  of  the 
Toung  student,  resolved  to  entrust  to  him  the 
education  of  his  son.  Joined  with  young  Edwin 
Sandys,  then  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  of 
age,  there  was  another  pupil  still  yoimger, 
viz.,  George  Cranmer,  whose  name  has  con- 
tinued, from  the  narrative  of  Walton,  closely 
associated  with  that  of  Hooker.  He  was  the 
grand-nephew  of  the  Archbishop,  and  gave 
considerable  promise  of  political  distinction  ; 
but  he  |>erished  at  an  early  age  in  one  of  the 
Irish  Kebellions.  It  was  from  the  family  of 
the  brother  of  this  George  Cranmer,  with 
whom  he  became  connected  by  marriage,  that 
Walton  appears  to  have  derived  the  chief 
materials  of  his  biography. 

Between  these  two  pupils  and  Hooker, 
there  sprung  up  a  **  sacred  **  friendship,  ex- 
alted by  the  devotion  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
love  and  respect  of  the  master ;  "  a  friend- 
ihip  made  up  of  religious  principles,  which 
increased  daily  by  a  similitude  of  inclinatioxu 
to  the  same  recreations  and  studiea ;  a  friend- 


ship  elemented  in  youth,  and  in  an  univer- 
sity, free  from  self-ends,  which  the  friend- 
ships of  age  usually  are  not"  Every  one 
remembers  with  a  strange  mixture  of  feelings, 
the  visit  which  they  paid  to  their  old  tutor 
in  Drayton  Beauchamp,  after  his  marriage ; 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  his  great  work  he 
constantly  sought  their  advice, — a  tribute  of 
resj)ect  of  which  both  seem  to  have  been 
truly  worthy. 

In  quiet  and  improving  intercourse  with 
his  pu])ils,  and  in  studious  advance,  first  to 
the  dignity  of  scholar,  and  then  of  Fellow 
of  his  College,  the  happiest  years  of  Hook- 
er's life  seem  to  have  been  spent, — years  of 
busy  seclusion  and  aspiring  progress.  '*  He 
was  daily  more  assiduous  in  his  studies," 
says  Walton ;  "  still  enriching  his  quiet  and 
capacious  soul  with  the  precious  learning  of 
the  philosophers,  casuists,  and  schoolmen; 
and  with  them,  the  foundation  and  reason  of 
all  laws,  both  sacred  and  civil ;  and,  indeed, 
with  such  other  learning  as  lay  most  remote 
from  the  track  of  common  studies."  Then, 
too,  that  practical  love  of  order,  and  catho- 
lic spirit  of  content,  so  characteristic  of  his 
writings,  appears  to  have  grown  up  in  him. 
He  would  often  say,  that  "  God  abhors  con- 
1  fusion,  as  contrary  to  his  nature ; "  and  at 
often  say,  that  "  the  Scripture  was  not  writ 
to  beget  disputations  and  pride,  and  opp<^ 
sition  to  governmeiit ;  but  moderation,  char- 
ity, and  humility,  obedience  to  authority,  and 
peace  to  mankind:  of  which  virtues  no 
man  did  ever  repent  himself  upon  his 
deathbed."  The  maintainer  of  Church  cere^ 
monies,  and  the  opponent  of  Puritanism,  al- 
ready speak  in  such  language,  if  it  be  not  in- 
deed a  mythical  reflection  in  the  mmd  of 
Walton  from  the  qualities  which  so  obviouslj 
and  strongly  mark  the  books  of  £ccleaiasti> 
cal  Polity. 

Harsher  days,  however,  were  at  hand  for 
the  college  recluse.  After  about  three  yean' 
residence  in  his  college  as  Fellow,  he  entered 
into  sacred  orders,  and  ere  long  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach  at  St.  Paul's  Croat. 
Hither  all  the  rising  f)ower  and  eloquence  of 
the  Church  found  their  way  in  the  sixteenth 
century:  and  many  were  the  associationi 
that  even  then  consecrated  a  spot  where  LaU 
imer*s  homely  invective,  and  Hooper's  flamr 
ing  words,  had  rung  in  the  ears  of  courtien 
and  people;  where  Jewell  hod  uttered  hil 
famous  challenge  to  Borne,  as  from  the  aamt 
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Spot,  seven  years  after  the  time  of  which  we 
write  (viz.,  in  1588),  Bancroft,  delivered  his 
no  less  famous  denunciation  against  the  Pur- 
itans. It  was  no  doubt  something  of  a  trial 
for  Hooker  to  preach  at  this  well-known 
place  of  resort.  In  any  circumstances,  the 
change  from  the  quiet  seclu^ion  of  Corpus 
Christi,  to  the  iclat  of  a  public  appearance  in 
London,  must  have  strongly  affected  one  of 
his  temper  and  character ;  but,  as  it  was, 
neither  weather  nor  friend^  were  propitious 
to  him  on  this  occasion.  It  was  customary 
for  the  preacher  from  the  country  to  stay  in 
a  particular  house,  called  the  "  Shunamite's 
house,"  where  "  provision  was  made  for  his 
lodging  and  diet  for  two  days  before,  and 
one  day  after  his  sermon."  To  this  house, 
Walton  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  quaintest  pas- 
sages, that  "  Mr.  Hooker  came  so  wet,  so 
wear}',  and  weather-beaten,  that  he  was 
never  known  to  express  more  passion  than 
against  a  friend  who  dissuaded  him  from 
footing  it  to  London,  and  for  finding  him 
no  easier  a  horse,  supposing  the  horse  trotted 
when  he  did  not;  and  at  this  time  also  such 
a  faintness  and  fear  possessed  him,  that  he 
would  not  be  persuaded  two  days'  rest  and 
quietness,  or  any  other  means,  could  be  used 
to  make  him  able  to  preach  his  Sunday's 
sermon  ,*  but  a  warm  bed,  and  rest,  and  drink 
proper  for  a  cold,  given  him  by  Mrs.  Church- 
man, and  her  dilligcnt  attendance  added  uq^o 
it,  enabled  him  to  perform  the  office  of  the 
day,  whicli  was  in  or  about  the  year  158L"* 

A  service  thus  inauspiciously  entered  upon, 
w^s  still  more  inauspicious  in  its  ending. 
His  sermon  was  made  the  ground  of  certain 
exce])ti()ns  which  seem  to  have  marked  the 
\exy  opening  of  his  career  with  controversy.! 
But  this  was  not  the  worst  result  of  the  af- 
fair. Mrs.  Churchman's  kindness  if  Walton 
is  to  be  credited,  proved  more  fatal  than  his 
o^Ti  rashness,  in  seeming  "  to  cross  a  late 
opinion  of  Mr.  Calvin's."  The  plain  drift  of 
his  statement  is,  that  she  laid  a  successful 
snare  for  entrapping  Hooker  into  an  alliance 
with  her  daughter.  The  whole  story  is  a 
very  strange  one,  and,  indeed,  all  we  learn 
of  Hooker's  wife  is  of  the  same  strange  char- 
acter.    It  can  only  be  told  in  Isaak's  own 

*  Walton's  Life,  p.  22,  Keble's  Ed. 

t  This  is  uncertain.  It  is  impossible  to  say, 
ftom  the  vagaeness  of  Walton's  language,  whether 
the  controversy  was  now  or  aftennu^s,  when  he 
became  Master  of  the  Temple. 


language.     Being  persuaded  by  Mrs.  Church- 
man— 

"  *  That  he  was  a  man  of  tender  constitu- 
tion,' and  *  that  it  was  best  for  him  to  have 
a  wife  that  might  prove  a  nurse  to  him, — 
such  an  one  as  might  both  prolong  his  life, 
and  make  it  more  comfortable ;  and  such  an 
one  she  could  and  would  provide  for  him  if 
he  thought  fit  to  marr\.'  And  he  not  con- 
sidering that  "  the  children  of  this  world 
are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  chil- 
dren of  light ; '  but  like  a  true  Nathanael, 
fearing  no  guile,  because  he  meant  none,  did 
give  her  such  a  power  as  lileazer  was 
trusted  with  (you  may  read  it  in  the  book  of 
Genesis)  when  he  was  sent  to  choose  a  wife 
for  Isaac;  for  even  so  he  trusted  her  to  choose 
for  him,  promishig  upon  a  fair  summons  to  re- 
turn to  London,  and  accept  of  her  choice ; 
and  he  did  so  in  that  or  about  the  year  fol- 
lowing. Now,  the  wife  provided  for  him, 
was  her  daughter  Joan,  who  brought  him 
neither  beauty  nor  portion ;  and  for  her  con- 
ditions, they  were  too  like  that  wife's  which 
is  by  Solomon  compared  to  a  ^dripping 
house  ; '  so  that  the  good  man  had  no  rea- 
son to  *  rejoice  in  the  wife  of  liis  youth,'  but 
too  just  cause  to  say  with  the  holy  prophet, 
*  Woe  is  me,  that  I  am  constrained  to  nave 
my  habitation  in  the  tents  of  Kedar ! ' " 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  amount  of  actual 
truth  there  may  be  in  this  statement ;  for  we 
suppose  all  will  admit  that  to  some  extent  it 
must  be  received  as  gossip  ;  the  tone  of  it  is 
thoroughly  gossipy;  and  Walton  himself 
probably  meant  it  as  a  very  good  story,  an- 
swering fitly  to  the  traditional  character  of 
Hooker.  Its  main  drift  is  probably  true — 
that  Mrs.  Churchman  practised  some  measure 
of  guile  in  bringing  about  the  marriage. 
We  may  believe  this  without  assenting  to 
the  mythhcal  embellishments  of  the  story, 
which  represent  Hooker  in  a  not  very  envi- 
able light  of  simplicity.  The  fact  certainly 
is,  that  he  did  marry  within  a  few  years  Mrs. 
Churchman's  daughter,  and  that  this  mar- 
riage did  not  contribute  to  his  happiness.  It 
drove  him  from  the  tranquillity  of  his  college, 
and  the  life  of  contemplative  study  so  con- 
genial to  him,  without  bringing  in  return  the 
compensations  of  affection,  and  the  solace  of 
a  happy  home.  Walton  speaks  very  com- 
passionately of  the  condition  on  which  he 
now  entered,  in  contrast  to  his  former  happi- 
ness—  "the  thorny  wilderness  of  a  busy 
world,"  and  "  those  corroding  cares  that 
attend  a  married  priest  and  a  country  pi^ 
•onage."    The  ooontry  parsonage  was  Draj* 
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ton  Beauohamp,  in  I^uckinghamshire,  where  calm  and  lofty  in  the  very  condescension  to 
he  settled  in  the  end  of  1584.  which  it  stooped. 

Walton  has  j^ivcn  us  a  glimpse  into  the  I  Perhaps  there  is  that  in  Hooker's  character 
home  and  life  of  Hooker  at  this  place — a  '■  which  to  some  extent  exjdains  his  domestic 
sort  of  companion-i)icture  to  the  one  we  have  unhappiness,  without  making  his  wife  quite 
already  quoted,  and  more  than  matching  it  "  so  bad  as  Walton  paints  her,  although,  as 
in  the  disagreeable  aspect  in  which  it  repre-  we  shall  afterwards  see,  her  character  is  not 
sents  Mrs.  Churchman's  daughter.  About  a  to  be  vindicated,  but  must  rest  under  a  stain 
year  after,  of  extreme  unamiability  and  want  of  feeling. 

•*  his  two  pupils,  Kdwin  Sandys  and  George  While  we  must^claim  for  him  more  knowl- 
CranmiT,  took  a  journey  to  see  their  tutor,  edge  of  the  world,  and  more  enjoyment  of 
vhere  they  found  him  'with  a  book  in  his  life  than  these  descriptions  lead  us  to  suspect, 
hand  (it  was  the  Odes  of  Horace),  lie  being  it  is  yet  admitted  that  there  is  a  certain  cold- 
then,  like  humble  and  mnocent  Abel,  tending  :^,,^j^  ^-^  majestv-a  certain  stateliness  of 
his  small  allotment  of  sheep  m  a  common  I  i      ,.  i  •     '       ^       -i        •  i         ,       « 

field,  which  he  told  his  pupils  lie  was  forced  i  ^^'^P^'"  ^'^'^"^  \"m-not  easily  quickened  and 
to  do  then,  for  that  his  servant  was  gone  I  run"»ng  over  into  the  ordinary  channels  of 
home  to  dine,  and  assist  his  wife  to  do  some  ;  affection.  In  his  case,  as  in  Milton's,  we  can 
necessary  household  business.  AVhen  his  j  easily  imagine  how  a  high  dignity  and  reserve 
servant  returned   and  released  him,  then  his  '  of  disposition  prevented   his  moving  freely 


two   pupils    attended    him   unto  his   house, 
"where  their  best  entertainment  was  his  quiet 


amid  the  more  usual  oares  and  sweet  accom- 


^nt^rt.  U.CU  u...  c...cr.a»....c„w  w«»  "»  4u.ct  p^niments  of  family  life.  The  verv  grandeur 
company,  which  was  presently  denied  them,  i  '^   ,  ,     ,,     -  ^i      "^  ^  i     i    •  *,     , 

for  *  Kichard  was  called  to  rock  the  cradle; '  i*"^  ^^P*^  ^^  ^^^  '^^^"''^^  ^^^^^^  ™ade  them 
and  the  rest  of  their  welcome  was  so  like  !  "^^re  diflBcult  to  stir  into  unison  with  any 
this,  that  they  stayed  but  till  the  next  mom-  I  others.  Untouched  by  ordinary  influences, 
ing,  which  was  time  enough  to  discover  and  ",  they  could  only  have  been  drawn  forth  by 


pity  their  tutor's  condition ;  and  they  having 
in  that  time  reioiced  in  the  remembrance, 
and  then  parapFirased  on  many  of  the  inno- 
cent recreations  of  their  younger  days,  and 
other  like  diversions,  and  thereby  given  him 
as  much  i)resent  comfort  as  they  were  able, 
they  were  forced  to  leave  him  to  the  company 


the  power  of  some  lofty  passion,  which, 
meeting  neither  in  the  world  of  life,  came  to 
them  as  inspirations  from  the  great  world  of 
mind. 

The  visit  of  Hooker's  pupils,  if  not  pro- 
ductive at  the  time  of  much  happiness,  was 


of  his  M-ife  Joan,  and  seek  themselves  a  quieter  laot   without  important   consequences.    The 
lodging  for  next  night.    But  at  their  parting  !  representations  made  by  young  Sandys  to  his 

!?[^"'.™;,l':S?.T^^^^  father,  of  the  uncomfortable  ,)08ition  of  his 

old  tutor,  induced  the  Archbishop  to  recom* 


am  sorry  your  lot  has  fallen  in  no  better 
ground  as  to  your  parsonage,  and  more  sorry 
that  your  wife  proves  not  a  more  comfortable 
companion  after  you  have  weaned  yourself  in 
your  restless  studies.*  To  whom  the  good 
man  replied,  *  My  dear  George,  if  saints  have 
usually  a  double  share  in  the  miseries  of  this 
life,  I  that  am  none  ought  not  to  repine  at 
what  my  wise  Creator  has  appointed  for  me, 
but  lal)or  (as,  indeed,  I  do  daily)  to  submit 
mine  to  His  will,  and  possess  my  soul  in 
patience  and  j)cace.* " 

There  is  a  ludicrous  pathos  in  this  picture, 
and  yet  a  certain  dignity  and  resignation  to 
duty  that  stays  the  melancholy  smile.  Hooker 
is  still  Hooker  while  "  tending  his  small  allot- 
ment of  sheep  in  a  common  field,"  and  "  while 
rocking  the  cradle."  •  Hs  had  chosen  this 
life,  and  he  gave  himself  to  it  with  a  patience 

*  This  incident  recalls  to  Walton's  biographer 
(Conch),  a  similar  domcHtic  feature  in  tho  life  of 
UeUnehthOD,  who  was  8«en  by  one  of  his  friends 
with  one  hand  rocking  the  craole  of  his  child,  with 
ttw  other  holding  a  book. 


mend  him  for  the  mastership  of  the  Temple, 
which  had  then  become  vacant.  This  he  did 
while  at  dinner  with  the  Judges,  Readers 
and  Benchers  of  the  Temple :  "  met  with  a 
general  condolement  for  the  death  of  Father 
Alvie,"  the  former  master.  Hooker's  name, 
therefore,  must  have  been  very  early  associ- 
ated with  the  vacancy.  Two  other  names, 
however,  had  been  already  mentioned,  be- 
tween whom,  in  the  first  instance,  the  ap- 
pointment seemed  to  lie,  those,  to  wit,  of  )Ir. 
Walter  Travers,  afternoon  ])nNieber  in  the 
Temple,  and  of  Dr.  liond,  the  Queen's  chap- 
lain. The  former  was  the  favorite  with  the 
great  Iwdy  of  Benchers,  and  espt^cially  with 
the  younger  and  more  active  portion.  He 
was  also  strongly  supported  by  the  Lord 
Treasurer  Burghlcy.  The  latter  was  the 
nominee  of  Whitgift,  who  was  obstinately 
opposed  to  Travert  on  aeoount  of  his  Furi- 
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tanism.  The  correspondence  preserved  in 
Walton's  life  between  the  Lord  Treasurer 
and  the  Primate  plainly  shows  how  the 
matter  stood.  The  former  urges  the  claims 
of  Travers  as  "  well  learned,  very  honest, 
and  well  allowed  and  loved  of  the  generality 
of  that  house ; "  he  represents,  moreover, 
that  Dr.  Bond  was  not  likely  to  have  much 
pleasure  in  the  appointment*,  "  if  he  came 
not  to  the  place  with  some  applause  of  the 
company."  The  Primate  replies,  that  Travers 
was  well  known  to  him — that  he  had  formerly 
elected  him  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  after 
he  had  been  rejected  by  Dr.  Beaumont  for 
his  "  uitolerable  stomach,"  and  that  he  had 
then  such  experience  of  him,  that  he  was. 
forced  **  by  due  punishment  so  to  weary  him, 
that  he  was  fain  to  travel,  and  depart  from 
the  College  to  Geneva."  The  result  was, 
that  both  names  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
place  given  to  Hooker,  to  whom  the  Primate 
probably  trauKfered  his  support,  the  Queen 
having  declined  to  part  with  her  chaplain. 
Hooker,  it  is  said,  by  no  means  coveted  the 
appointment ;  he  rather  accepted  than  de- 
sired it.  He  would  much  rather  have  had 
some  better  j)lace  in  the  count/y,  where  he 
could  spend  his  days  in  quietness;  such  a 
place  as  he  earnestly  besought  of  Whitgift 
after  some  years'  exj)erience  of  the  Temple.* 
He  probably  foresaw,  though  Walton  leaves 
us  to  infer  otherwise,  tl)e  troubles  before 
him.  He  was  connected  through  marriage 
with  Travers  ;  he  must  have  known  that  the 
latter  was  the  popular  favorite  for  the  place 
to  which  he  himself  had  been  appointed,* 
nor  could  he  have  been  ignorant  of  his  puri- 
tanical opinions,  and  the  zeal  and  activity 
with  which  he  had  maintained  them ;  and, 
moreover,  that  the  great  body  of  the  con- 
gregation strongly  sympathized  in  those 
opinions.  At  any  rate  he  was  not  long  left 
in  doubt  al)out  this.  For  we  learn  from 
himself  in  his  answer  to  Travers'  supplication 
to  the  Privy  Council,  that  the  latter  waited 
upon  him,  with  the  view  of  urging  him  to 
submit  to  a  sort  of  popular  call  before  be- 
ginning his  ministry  in  the  Temple.  "  He 
advised  me,"  says  Hooker,  '*  not  to  enter  with 
a  strong  hand,  but  to  change  my  purpose  of 
preaching  there  the  next  dty*,  and  to  stay 
till  he  had  given  notice  of  me  to  the  con- 
gregation, that  so  their  allowance  might  seal 

*  See  fea.,  p.  480.    Walton  puts  the  same  lan- 
guage into  ojs  month  oo  both  oocasions> 


my  calling.  The  effect  of  mine  answer  was, 
that  as  in  a  place  where  such  order  is,  I 
would  not  break  it  j  so  here  where  it  never 
was,  I  might  not  of  my  own  head  take  upon 
me  to  begin  it."*  In  these  few  words  we 
seem  to  see  into  the  very  heart  of  the  con- 
troversy then  raging.  The  proposal  of  Trav- 
ers shews  how  deeply  the  puritanical  spirit 
had  leavened  the  Temple  congregation.  And 
how  truly  does  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Hooker  correspond  to  his  whole  views  and 
character !  It  breathes  the  very  tone  of 
many  parts  of  the  Books  of  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

In  order  to  enter  fully  into  the  contest 
between  Hooker  and  Travers,  and  the  im- 
portant results  to  which  it  led  in  Hooker's 
case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review  shortly 
the  position  of  the  two  great  parties  now 
struggling  within  the  Church  of  England. 

There  are  few  men  who  both  so  warmly 
interest,  and  so  strongly  repel  our  sympa- 
thies as  the  early  Puritans.  Their  history  is 
a  strange  mixture  of  lofty  endurance,  inflex- 
ible courage,  and  persevering  integrity,  with 
narrow  views,  impatient  zeal,  and  factious 
temper.  In  one  point  of  view  they  can  never 
cease  to  engage  our  admiration ;  as  the  ad- 
vocates of  freedom  of  conscience  against 
ecclesiastical  and  royal  oi)pres8ion, — as  the 
determined  opponents  of  Papal  superstition 
and  the  heralds  of  political  liberty ;  while 
the  pathos  of  their  sufferings,  and  the  undy- 
ing ardor  of  conviction  that  outlived  and 
triumphed  under  all,  move  at  once  our  pity 
and'otir  pride.  We  cannot  think  of  old 
Miles  Coverdale,  the  venerable  translator  of 
the  Bible,  neglected  and  suffered  to  fall  into 
poverty,  and  finally  driven  from  his  parish 
by  the  stringent  demands  of  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity (1557) ;  nor  of  Sampson,  ])rosecuted 
and  expelled  from  his  Deanery  in  Christ's 
Church ;  nor  of  Fox  the  Martyrologist,  re- 
duced to  such  straits  in  his  old  age  as  to 
complain  of  the  want  of  clothes ;  without  a 
kindling  feeCng  of  indignation  and  of  sym- 
pathy. And  yet  the  ground  of  their  resist- 
ance to  the  Church  fails  to  interest  us,  or 
even,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  their  time^ 
to  justify  itself.  There  was  no  doubt  a  real 
principle  of  abhorrence  to  Popec^  at  the 
bottom  of  their  scruples,  as  to  the  vestments 
and  ceremonies ;  and  it  was  therefore  both  m. 
cruel  tyranny  and  a  misguided  policy  thtt 
«  yoLIU^p.ft71. 
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insisted  on  enforcing  them.  But,  if  this 
strengthens  our  regard  for  their  honesty,  it 
does  not  raise  our  estimate  of  their  intelli- 
gence and  sober-mindedness.  It  argued  a 
narrow  comprehension  not  to  he  able  to  rise 
above  such  accidents  and  seize  some  higher 
point  of  discussion,  and  some  nobler  end  of 
victor)-.  It  ar^cd  a  weakness  of  judgment, 
and  a  rashness  of  ielf-complacency,  to  im- 
peril the  j)eace  of  the  Church,  and  the  real 
progress  of  the  truth,  by  a  mere  obstinate 
determination  in  matters  which  suffering 
oould  not  exalt  nor  even  martyrdom  dignify. 

The  disputes  about  the  vestments  date 
from  the  appointment  of  Hooper  to  the  see 
of  Gloucester  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
By  the  influence  of  Peter  Martyr  and  Bucer 
the  opening  breach  was  then  partially  healed ; 
and  Hooper  and  Ridley,  who  had  been  keen 
opponents  in  so  small  a  matter,  testified  to 
the  unity  of  their  faith  in  a  common  martyr- 
dom.  They  had  been  "  two  in  white  "  in  the 
quaint  but  touching  language  of  the  message 
that  passed  between  them  in  the  awful  mo- 
ment of  their  fate,  but  they  became  "  one  in 
red."  Yet  the  conduct  of  Hooper  and  the 
▼ehemencc  with  which  he  denounced  the 
vestments,  had  made  a  strong  impression  on 
the  minds  of  many.  The  Marian  exile,  with 
all  its  anti-ceremonial  associations,  greatly 
strengthened  this  impression,  as  well  in  fact 
as  opened  up  the  way  to  far  deeper  and  more 
im])ortant  differences  between  the  two 
parties.  At  the  first,  however,  even  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  contest  did  not  mani- 
fest itself  in  any  more  serious  form,  than  in 
relation  to  the  "  habits ;  "  it  was  for  **  scru- 
pling the  ha))its  "  that  Fox  and  Coverdale 
suffered  as  we  have  mentioned ;  and  there 
cannot  be  any  doubt  that  it  was  a  most  fatal 
obstinacy  which  led  the  Queen  to  meet  the 
Puritan  scruples  as  she  did  at  the  outset  of 
her  reign.  Some  limited  concessions  then, 
under  the  favoring  circumstances  of  her 
accession  to  the  throne,  might  have  had  the 
effect  of  allaying  the  troubles  that  were  fast 
growing.  Obstinacy  in  contempt  was  met 
however  by  obstinacy  in  demand;  and  the 
disputes  which  hud  been  rekindled  about 
vestments,  esjjecially  in  London  and  the 
Universityrof  Cambridge,  gradually  strength- 
ened and  settled  into  other  and  more  deter- 
mined forms  of  opposition  to  the  existing 
Church  system. 

The  more  extreme  puritanical  movement 
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was  undoubtedly  in  the  mnin  of  foreign  origin. 
Its  principles  were  not  Anglican,  but  Gene- 
van. It  embraced  all  the  existing  elements 
of  dissent,  and  carried  them  forward  in  a 
more  confirmed  manner ;  but  it  was  not  the 
mere  spontaneous  development  of  these  ele* 
ments.  It  drewa^.  its  lifb  and  strength  from 
deeper  principles  of  hostility  than  any  that 
had  yet  been  put  forward  against  the  old 
rights  and  usages  of  the  Church, — principles 
which  may  have  been  gprowmg  u])  in  the 
minds  of  many  in  England,  but  which  had 
became  femiliar  and  distinct  to  all  who,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Mar}',  had  sought  refuge  in 
Switzerland  and  the  Low  Countries.  From 
this  exile  many  able  and  earnest  men  re- 
turned, not  only  with  their  hatred  of  Popery 
deepened,  but  with  their  whole  conrictions  as 
to  Mediaevalism  changed.  Accustomed  while 
abroad  to  a  worship  which  had  been  purged 
not  merely  of  papal  doctrine,  but  of  papal 
associations,  this  worship  became  identified 
in  their  minds  with  scriptural  truth ,  as  op- 
posed to  Ilomish  error.  Presbyterianism 
came  to  be  viewed  by  them  as  the  normal 
expression  of  Protestantism ;  and  the  Church 
of  England,  consequently,  wheji  they  re- 
turned, seemed  only  half  reformed.  It  waa 
the  aim  of  Puritanism,  in  the  form  which  it 
now  assumed,  to  complete  the  reformation 
of  the  English  Church  after  the  Genevan 
model.  Setting  out  from  a  definite  scheme 
of  church  ])olity,  supposed  to  be  revealed  in 
Scripture,  it  sought  to  apply  this  scheme 
rigorously  to  the  destruction  of  the  hierarch- 
ical constitution  and  mediaeval  ceremonies  of 
that  Church. 

In  the  year  1572,  a  bold  step  waa  taken, 
which  served  to  precipitate  matters,  and 
bring  the  conflict  between  the  two  parties  to 
a  height.  Two  of  the  Puritan  leaders,  Field 
and  Wilcocks,  addressed  an  '*  Admonition  to 
the  Parliament  for  the  reformation  of  Churdi 
discipline."  The  admonition  was  publiabed 
and  presented  to  the  House  by  the  two  lead- 
ers themselves, — a  proceeding  for  which  thej 
were  immediately  committed  to  Newgate. 
This,  of  course,  only  served  to  quicken  the 
rising  flame.  Sympathy  waa  excited  towardi 
the  sufferers;  and  notwithstanding  vigilant 
efforts  made  to  suppress  th«*  Admonition,  it 
passed  through  several  editions.  Whitgifti 
who  had  already  diftinguiahed  himself  on  the 
aide  of  the  Church  party,  came  forth  with  aa 
"  Answer  to  the  Admonition,"  eoneiliatorjr  i> 
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its  principles,  and  moderate  in  its  tone  of 
argument,  but  harhh  and  overbearing  in  its 
language.  Tliis  defence  drew  fortb  a  reply 
from  one  who  must  beyond  doubt  be  con- 
sidered the  great  champion  of  Elizabethan 
Puritanism. 

There  is  no  name,  upon  the  whole,  so 
iUuKtrious  in  the  Puritan  annals  of  the  time 
as  thai  of  ThomaH  Curtwright ;  none  which 
represents  a  union  of  so  much  intellectual 
power,  persevering  courage,  and  noble  suffer- 
ing, liis  history  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  very 
manly,  if  stubborn  nature,  of  a  high  and 
even  daring  s])irit  under  all  its  restlessness 
and  frowardness.  His  fate,  especially  when 
we  contrast  it  with  that  of  his  opponent, 
strongly  excites  our  sympathy.  They  had 
been  together  at  Cambridge,  and  their 
rivalr}'  as  disputants,  dated  from  the  period 
when  they  preached  from  the  same  pulpit 
before  the  University.  Each  maintained  his 
cause  with  an  earnestness  and  vigorous  elo- 
quence that  stirred  a  tumult  among  their 
hearers.  Whitgifl,  however,  had  chosen 
then,  as  aAerwards,  the  winning  side.  He 
•uccecdi'd  first  in  having  his  opponent 
silenced,  then  degraded  from  his  professor- 
ship, and  finally  expelled  from  the  Univer- 
sity. The  whole  of  Cartwright's  subsequent 
career  was  one  of  obscure  but  incessant 
activity.  He  retired  to  the  Continent  after 
his  expulsion  from  the  University,  and 
labored,  chiefly  at  Antwerp,  for  eleven 
years,  when  his  health  failed  him,  and  he 
again  sought  his  native  country.  Here  he 
had  scarcely  landed,  when  he  was  seized  and 
imprisoned  at  the  instigation  of  Aylmer, 
Bishop  of  London,  whose  character,  amid 
the  fierce  intolerance  and  oppression  of  the 
period,  stands  out  as  peculiarly  contemptible 
in  the  vindictive  severities  with  which  it  is 
associa  ted.*  Hewas  liberated  at  the  Instance 
of  Whitgift,  who,  however  severe    himself 

*  8e^  Mjirrtden's  History  of  the  Early  Puritans, 
p.  168-9;  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i. 
pp.  840-1,  66.  Wo  take  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing our  hif^li  opinion  of  toe  former  of  these 
works.  The  Aj>irit  of  fuirness  and  moderation  in 
which  both  this  snd  Mr.  Mar8den*s  history  of  the 
later  Puritans  are  written,  is  enpeclally  commend- 
able; wbi'-'  tiieir  clear,  well-balanced,  and  forcible 
style,  rising  in  some  caxes  into  eloouence,  and  the 
general  lire  and  ^igor  of  the  narrative,  make  them 


graphic,  and,  upon  the  whole,  faithful,  after  all  the 
eiforts  of  H:fl;b  Chnrch  orities  to  weaken  and  im- 
jNign  itsan{hority. 


did  not  care  to  sec  his  victims  in  the  hands 
of  others.  An  interview  is  even  said  to  have 
taken  place  between  them  at  this  time, 
which  left  a  soflening  im])res8ion  on  the 
minds  of  both ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that 
Cartwright's  fnend  and  patron,  the  Earl  of 
licicester,  addressed  a  letter  of  thanks  to 
the  Prelate  for  his  "  favorable  and  courteous 
usage  "  of  his  old  rival.  Curtwright  retired 
•to  Warwick,  and  settled  there  as  master  of 
an  hospital  founded  by  his  no])le  patron. 
The  vigilant  eye  of  Whitgift,  however,  still 
watched  him ;  and  though  urged  to  allow 
him  to  resume  preaching,  he  declined  to  do 
so  until  he  should  be  better  persuaded  of  his 
conformity.  He  even  forbade  him,  some 
time  afterwards,  by  a  very  im])erious  exercise 
of  authority,  to  proceed  with  an  answer, 
which  he  had  been  requested  by  a  great  body 
of  the  clergy  of  London  and  Suffolk  to  pre- 
pare, to  the  Rhemish  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  Vulgate.*  On  the  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  Cartwright's  troubles  were 
renewed.  He  was  summoned  before  the 
Court  of  High  Commission,  and  again  im- 
prisoned, along  with  a  number  of  other  Puri- 
tan divines,t  till  he  was  finally  released  in 
1592,  and  allowed  to  end  his  days  in  ])eace  in 
his  old  sphere  of  labor  in  Warwick,  among 
attached  friends. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  in  the  circum- 
stances we  have  mentioned,  that  a  contro- 
versy between  Cartwright  and  Whitgift  was 
conducted  with  sufficient  spirit  and  bitterness. 
The  tone  on  both  sides  is,  in  fact,  rude  and 
vituperative,  descending  into  endless  minutiie 
of  personal  attack,  wearying  to  the  reader, 
and  making  it  difficult  for  him  in  many 
cases  to  catch  the  mahi  drift  and  meaning  of 
the  argument.^  On  which  side  the  advan- 
tage lay  it  were  needless  to  inquire.  Both 
contended  with  marked  ability,  and  were 
recognized  as  the  champions  of  their  respec- 
tive parties ;  Cartwright  displaying,  perhaps, 
more  vigorous  eloquence  and  rough  sense 
in  details,  a  more  pungent  wit  and  superior 

*  See  Marsden's  Hist  p.  172. 

t  Do.  p.  176. 
.  I  The  "  untempered  speeches,'*  "  hard  words,*' 
"bitter   reproaches,'*  ("as  it  were    sticks    and 
coals;**)  b^  which  terms  Cartwright  character 
izcs  Whitgift*s  reasoning,  are  sufficiently  met  by 
the  "  floats,** "  approbries  "  "  slanders,"  and  "  die- 
dainftil  phrases,**  which  the  latter  imputed  to  the 
Puritan.— Works  of  Whitffift  Parker  Societv,yal 
1.  pp.  i5,  46,  64.— Whitgift  does  not  even  dlsidaia 
to  reproach  his  adversary  with  the  poverty  wUoh 
bis  own  hsnhnssi  had  Inflicted. 
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leamiog,  as  some  have  ma'utamed ;  Whitgifl 
more  freedom,  comprehensiveness,  and 
thoughtful  force  in  general  reasoning.  We 
will  afterwards  have  occasion  to  advert  to 
the  principles  on  which  the  latter  maintained 
his  argument. 

lie  met  Cartwright*8  reply  with  a  defence 
of  his  answer,  which  appeared  in  1573 ;  and 
Cartwright  again  entered  the  field  some 
years  later,  with  a  second  and  more  elabo- 
rate Reply.*  These  were  the  main  combat- 
ants ;  but,  of  course,  a  swarm  of  minor 
"writers  took  up  the  controversy,  which 
raged  long  and  hotly.  The  Martin  Mar- 
Prelate  pamphlets  on  the  Puritan  side,  and 
others  not  a  whit  behind  them  in  Bcmrility 
on  the  Church  side,t  attest  the  vehemence  of 
the  contest,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  inter- 
ested and  convulsed  the  nation. 

Things  were  in  this  agitated  state  when 
Hooker  succeeded  to  the  Mastership  of  the 
Temple.  The  i)uritanical  spirit,  especially 
among  the  citizens  of  London,  has  spread 
widely,  and  all  the  efforts  of  Whitgift,  backed 
by  the  power  of  the  High  Court  of  Commis- 
sion, had,  at  the  most,  only  restrained  its 
outward  expressions  here  and  there  while 
intensifying  the  feelings  in  which  it  origi- 
nated. These  feelings  apj)ear  to  have  been 
particularly  strong  among  many  in  the 
Temple  congregation,  fostered  as  they  had 
been  under  the  ministry  of  both  Father 
Alvie  and  Mr.  Travcrs. 

The  latter  is  to  be  reckoned,  after  Cart- 
wright,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Puritan 
leaders.  Both  of  tliem  inferior  in  learning 
to  Reynolds,  who  is  said  indeed  to  have  been 
the  most  learned  man  of  his  day,  there  are 
yet  no  others  who  claim  so  decidedly  to  be 
considered  the  literary  representatives  of 
Elizabethan  Puritanism.  Thev  had  been  as- 
sociated  as  preachers  at  Antwerp,  and  the 
same  principles,  and  the  same  fiery  zeal  in 

*  This  i?  undeniable.  Cartwright*9  Rejoinder 
to  Whitpift,  con>.istijip  of  two  parts,  appeared,  the 
first  part  in  1575,  the  second  in  1577,  alter  ho  had 
fled  to  the  Continent,  althougli  Fuller  (Church 
Hist.  B.  t»,  p.  H»3,  Fol.)  seems  to  have  been  igno- 
rant of  thi!»,  nnd  sjiys  that  Whitj^ift's  "  Defence 
kept  the  field,  nnd  ( ibr  ouglit  I  can  find)  received 
no  solemn  refutation/' 

t  Such  us,  "  A  fig  for  my  Godson,  or  Crack  me 
this  Nut,  that  is,  a  •^ound  box  of  the  cur,  for  the 
Idiot  Martin  to  hold  his  Peace:"  and  **  An  Al- 
mond for  a  Parrot,"  by  Cuthbert  Curry-Knave, 
the  pneudonynio  of  Tom  Nash,  who  was,  says 
Walton,  **  a  man  of  f^  ^harp  iHrit,  and  the  master  of 
a  scoflSng^  satirical^  merry  pen.'' 


their  defence,  had  bound  them  closelj  to- 
gether. In  many  points,  both  of  muid  and 
character,  they  seem  to  have  resembled  each 
other.  The  same  mental  restlessness,  the 
same  hard  and  extreme  dogmatism,  the  same 
ambitious,  ardent,  and  unflinching  spirit,  and, 
what  cannot  be  denied  by  their  fiercest  op- 
I)onent8,  the  same  purity  of  character,  and 
integrity  and  manliness  under  sufiering,  unite 
•and  distinguish  their  names.*  Travers  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  more  ])oIished  and 
attractive  preacher ;  Cartwright  the  stronger 
and  more  systematic  reasoner.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  latter  strikes  us  as  the  higher 
character,  animated  by  a  more  living,  a  less 
captious  earnestness  in  the  work  of  con- 
troversy in  which  their  lives  were  spent 

With  such  a  spirit  in  the  Temple  Con- 
gregation, and  such  a  beginning  between  the 
two  preachers  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
little  harmony  was  to  be  expected.  Hooker, 
quiet  and  humble  as  he  was  in  manner,  was 
not  one  to  yield  his  convictions  for  a  moment, 
in  deference  to  any  opposition  ;  and  Travers, 
popular  and  self-confident,  was  as  little  likely 
to  brook  any  sentiments  which  he  considered 
hiconsistent  with  the  "Word  and  will  of 
God."  The  former, consequently,  had  scarce- 
ly begun  his  ministry,  when  the  flame  of 
dissension  broke  out  between  them.  Certain 
forms  which  Travers  had  introduced  in  the 
dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  seem  to 
have  been  among  the  first  causes  of  disagree- 
ment. But  they  soon  assailed  one  another's 
views  in  the  pulpit,  which  8])oke  **  pure  Can- 
tcrbur)-  in  the  morning,  and  Geneva  in  the 
afternoon." 

Any  one  who  would  understand  the  grounds 
of  this  controversy,  memorable,  it  must  be 
confessed,  more  in  the  weakness  than  the 
glory  which  it  casts  around  to  distinguished 
names,  will  find  them  fully  detailed  in  Wal- 
ton's Life ;  and,  especially,  in  Traver*s  Suppli- 
cation to  the  Council,  on  the  one  hand,  and 

*  A  somewhat  interesting  tribute  to  the  char- 
acter and  learning  of  both,  and  the  manner  in 
which  together  they  represented  the  cause  of  Pur- 
itanism, is  found  in  Fuller's  Church  History,  In  the 
Khape  of  a  letter  written  bv  Andrew  Melville,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  King  and  Scottish  Estates, 
invitins:  them  to  accept  chain*  in  the  newly-estab- 
lished nivinityCollegcof  St.Mar\''s,in  St.Andrewi; 
an  invitation,  however,  which  tiii>y  declined,  citlier 
becuu5e  (as  Fuller  in  his  own  'way  explains  it) 
**  they  would  not  leave  the  sun  on  their  bucks,  and 
remove  so  far  north,  or  because  they  were  dis- 
couraged by  the  slendemess  of  the  salary  assigned 
to  t]iem.**-lCA«rc4  ifitf.  D.  ix.,  p.  216. 
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Hooker's  Reply,  on  the  other,  published  to- 
gether in  both  the  Oxford  editions  of  the 
latter.  In  order  to  undersfeind  its  full  merits, 
and,  above  all,  the  spirit  which  animates  the 
respective  disputants,  it  is  necessary  to  study 
theip  OM'n  statements,  which  are,  moreover, 
▼ery  interesting  from  the  view  which  they 
give  us  of  the  character  of  the  two  men,  and 
the  marked  contrasts  which  they  exhibit  be- 
tween the  Genevan  theology  and  that  of 
Hooker.  It  were  a  very  invidious  task  to  say 
upon  which  of  them  the  chief  blame  of  the 
contention  rested.  A  higher  spirit  of  love 
and  freedom  in  both,  would,  no  doubt,  have 
found  the  means  of  averting  it ;  but  this  were 
to  demand  what  the  age  does  not  entitle  us 
to  seek,  even  in  Hooker,  noble  and  concilia- 
tory as  was  his  character,  and  far  as  he  rose 
above  its  temj)er  of  polemic,  in  the  quiet  and 
thoughtful  preparation  of  his  immortal  work. 
On  looking  back  upon  the  controversy,  how- 
ever, we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
upon  whose  side  the  highest  spirit,  both  of 
theological  wisdom  and  of  ecclesiastical  feel- 
ing, is  to  be  found.  In  these  respects, 
Hooker  stands  greatly  above  his  rival,  whose 
narrow  and  one-sided  views  on  the  doctrines 
of  predestination  and  assurance,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  Christian  feeling  allowable  between 
the  Church  of  England  and  that  of  Rome — the 
main  topics  which  the  controversy  embraced 
— are  in  poor  and  unfavorable  contrast  with 
the  comprehensive,  tolerant,  and  enlightened 
entiments  of  the  former.  We  do  not  know, 
indeed,  that  Hooker  appears  greater  any- 
where than  in  the  theological  and  Christian 
attitude  which  he  was  enabled  to  hold  on 
such  questions  in  his  age,  as  we  see  this  at- 
titude preserved  in  the  two  sermons  on  **  The 
Certainty  and  Perpetuity  of  Faith  in  the 
Elect,''  and  on  **  Justification,"  which  sprung 
out  of  this  controversy.  Here,  as  well  as  in 
his  Criticisms  on  the  Lambeth  Articles,  we 
can  measure  distinctly  how  far  he  rose  equally 
above  his  opponents  and  his  firiends, — to 
what  a  height  a  truly  reverent  spirit  and  a 
divine  philosophy  carried  him,  beyond  their 
hard  oppositions  and  uncharitable  dogma- 
tisms. 

As  rival  preachers,  apart  from  their  dog- 
matic differences,  Travers  easily  maintained  a  | 
popular  su])eriority.    In  all  personal  qualities 
of  voice  and  manner,  as  well,  apparently,  as 
in  the  easy  handling  of  his  sulject,  he  had  • 
the  advantage.    The  fblloving  are  Fuller's 
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portraits  of  them,  respectively,  in  the  pul- 
pit: — 

"  Mr.  Hooker : — his  voice  was  low,  stature 
little,  gesture  none  at  all,  standing  stone-still 
in  the  pulpit,  as  if  the  posture  of  his  body 
were  the  emblem  of  his  mind,  immovable  in 
his  opinions.  Where  his  eye  was  left  fixed 
at  the  beginning,  it  was  found  fixed  at  the 
end  of  his  sermon ;  in  a  word,  the  doctrine 
he  delivered  had  nothing  but  itself  to  garnish 
it.  His  style  was  long  and  pithy,  driving  on 
a  whole  stock  of  several  clauses  before  he 
came  to  the  close  of  a  sentence.  So  that, 
when  the  copiousness  of  his  style  met  not 
with  proj)ortionable  capacity  in  his  auditors, 
it  was  unjustly  censured  for  perplexed,  tedi- 
ous, and  obscure.  His  sermons  followed  the 
inclinations  of  his  studies,  and  were,  for  the 
most  part,  on  controversies  and  deep  points 
of  school  divinity.  .  .  .  Mr.  Travers: — ^his 
utterance  was  graceful,  gesture  plausible, 
mannner  profitable,  method  plain,  and  his 
style  carried  in  it  indolem  pietatis,  a  genius 
of  grace^  fiowing  firom  his  sanctified  heart."* 

One  can  easily  realize  the  mental  and  per- 
sonal differences  of  the  men,  and  understand 
how  it  was  that  the  congregation  "  chhed  in 
the  forenoon  and  flowed  in  the  afternoon'^ 
Some,  we  are  told,  did  not  hesitate  to  ascribe 
the  first  occasion  of  difference  bet^veen  them 
to  this  cause.  But  all  who  ap])reciate,  in 
any  degree,  the  quiet  wisdom  and  rich  sense 
of  Hooker  in  his  writings,  will  not  fail  to 
concur  in  the  pointed  dictum  of  Fuller, 
*'  th^t  he  was  too  wise  to  take  exception  at 
such  trifies,  the  rather  because  the  most  ju- 
dicious is  always  the  least  part  in  all  audito- 
nes.'^ 

The  difierences,  however,  between  the 
rival  preachers  reached  such  a  height  as  to 
require  interference,  or  at  least  to  give  occa- 
sion for  it.  The  archbishop  inter])osed  his 
power  and  silenced  Travers.  This  appears 
to  have  been  a  harsh  and  injurious  step, 
carried  out  in  a  harsh  and  discreditable 
manner.  The  notice  of  prohibition  was 
only  served  upon  the  preacher  on  the  Sun- 
day afternoon,  after  he  had  entered  the 
pulpit.  The  scene  is  so  graphically  described 
by  Ffuller  in  his  grotesque  fashion,  that  we 
cannot  help  quoting  !t. 

"  For  all  the  congregation  on  a  Sabbath  in 
the  afternoon  were  assembled  together,  their 
attention  prepared,  the  cloath  (as  I  may  say) 
and  napkins  were  laid,  yea,  the  guests  set,  and 
their  knives  drawn  for  their  spiritual  Wfmi, 

«  Church  ffiit,  B.  iz^  p.  air. 
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when  Ruddenly,  as  Mr.  Travers  was  going  ii])  is  Raid  to  have  formed  an  intimate  friendship 
into  the  jmlpit,  a  sorry  fcillow  served  him  with  Dr.  Hadrian  Saravia,  about  that  time 
with  a  letter,  prohibiting  him  to  i)reach  aiiv  niadc^  one  of  the  prebends  of  Canterbury,  a 
more.  In  obedience  to  authority,  (the  mild  German  by  birth,  and  who  had  been  a  pastor 
and  constant  submission  whcreunto  won  .  ,,  t  n  *  •  tu-«  o..  •  i.-^ 
him  respect  with  his  adversaries,)  Mr.  Trav-  ">  '^' ^"""^  Countries.  This  Saravia,  whose 
ers  calmlv  signified  the  same  to  the  congre-  "ame  is  now  so  httle  famihar  to  us,  appears  to 
gation,  and  requested  them  quietly  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  active  controver- 
depart  to  their  chambers.  Thus  was  our  sialists  of  his  day,  and  to  have  been  one  of 
good  Zacharias  stntck  dumb  in  the  Temple,  the  first  who  espoused  those  High  Church 
but  not  for  infidelity,  impartial  people  ac-  ^,\q^,^^  ^  ji^le  before  this  time  promulgated 
counting  his  fault  at  most  but  indiscretion,  .  lian^roft.  The  influence  of  this  friend- 
Meantime   his   auditory   (pained   that   their     '..  ,,  *uj-  1.1* 

"  J    \Y  ,,^^„„u   ship  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  discoverable 

pugnant  expectation  to  hear  him  preach  .  '.  J^  r  n  1  11.*  i  1  i_ 
should  so  publicly  prove  abortive,  and  sent , »"  the  tone  of  Hooker's  latter  books ;  but 
sermonless  home)  manifested,  in  their  vari-  after  all,  little  can  be  made  of  this,  and  cer- 
ety  of  passion,  some  grieving,  some  frowning,  tainly  Hooker's  principles  were  not  essen- 
some  murmuring,  and  the  wisest  sort  who  liully  aflfected  by  Saravia's  reactionary  no- 
held  their  tongues,  shaked  their  heads,  as  \  ^jons ;  however,  his  natural  tendency  to 
disliking  the  managing  of  the  matter.  •  |  conservatism  of  feeling  may  have  been 
The  Temple,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  not  strengthened  by  personal  intercourse  with 
a  very  haj)py  sphere  of  ministry  to  Hooker,   him. 

notwithstanding  the  enforced  silence  of  Trav-  We  have  a  pleasing  picture  of  his  life  at 
ers.  The  seeds  of  discontent  were  deeply  Bishopsborne.  In  study,  preaching,  and  vis- 
rooted  in  the  congregation,  and  although  iting,  and  a  somewhat  ascetic  devotion,  he 
countenanced  and  supported  by  the  chief  |  consumed  his  days :  a  quiet  man  of  modest 
Benchers,!  he  met  with  many  neglecte  and  countenance,  low  suture,  and  awkward 
oppositions  from  the  friends  of  his  opponent  bashfulness,  yet  nourishing  lofty  thoughts 
He  sought  a  refuge  from  the  discomforts  of  ,  amid  all  his  lowliness,  and  carrying  on  a 
his  position  in  ihe  retirements  of  study ;  and  1  noble  strife  of  argument  amid  all  his  peacea- 
his  thoughts,  taking  their  direction  from  the  !  bleness. 

troubles  in  which  he  had  been  embroiled,  he  «  We  are  told  that  he  gave  a  holy  valedie- 
now  sketched  out,  and  laid  the  foundation  tion  to  all  the  pleasures  and  allurements  of 
of  his  great  work.  As  the  idea  of  it  grew  earth,  possessing  his  soul  hi  a  virtuous  quiet- 
in  his  mind,  and  his  mental  life  became  more  :  ness,  which  he  maintained  by  constant  study, 
absorbed  in  it, his  inclinations  turned  to  some  1  Players*  and  meditations;   his   use   was   to 

quiet  country  parsonage,  such  as  he  had  for-  '  P'«"f\o"^«^  ''l^^y  ^^""^^^  «"^  j>«  «'  »V» 
^     ,      ,.■','     1  .1      .1.       1  I  curate  to  catechise  after  the  second  lesson  in 

merly  desired,  where    without   disturbance,  ■  ^j^^  ^^^^^       p^y^^.  y^^  sermons  were  nei- 

he  "might  meditate,  and  pray  for  God's  , ^her  long  nor  earnest,  but  uttered  with  a 
blessing  upon  his  lal)ors ;  and  in  his  own  ,  grave  zeal,  and  an  humble  voice ;  his  eyes 
touching  language,  see  that  blessing  '*  s])ring  i  always  fixt  on  one  place,  to  prevent  his  im- 
out  of  his  mother  earth,  and  eat  his  bread  in  •  agination  from  wandering,  insomuch  as  that 

peace  and  privacy."!    He  accordingly  applied  i  ^^J  «?^"^<^«^  ^^  study  as  he  spake ;  the  design 

'^     1  1 1  •  L  1  ^   1  !_•*     •*    1      of  his   sermons   (as  mueed  of  all   his   dis- 

to  the  archbishop,  who  presented  him,  in  the  v  "     ^\*   "»wcu         a        '<*    ™^ 

,  „,  *^*  '       -  _-  .     ,      courses)  was  to  show  reasons  for  what  he 

year  1591,  to  the  rectory  of  Boscum,  m  the  ^^^  ;  and  with  these  reasons,  such  a  kind 
diocese  of  Sarum,  and   six  miles  from  that  -  -       - 


of  rhetoric,  as  did  rather  convince  and  per- 
city.     Here  he  remained  for  four  years  de-   suade,  than  frighten  men  into  piety;  study- 


voted  to  his  important  task;  and  in  1594 ap- 
peared the  first  four  books  of  the  Kcclcsias- 
tical  Polity.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
transferred   to   the   living  of  Bishopsborne, 


ing  not  so  much  for  matter  (which  he  never 
wanted),  as  for  apt  illustrations  to  enforce 
and  teach  his  unlearned  hearers  by  familisr 
examples,  and  then  make  them  better  by 
convincing  applications;    never  laboring  by 


near  Canterbur>-,  where  he  spent  the  few  re- .  j^^^d  words,  and  Uien  by  needless  distinciiona 

maining  years  of  his   life,  and   gave  to  the  ;  and  Hubdistinctions,  to  amuse  his  hearers,  and 

world  the  fifth  book  of  the  Polity.     Here  he  \  get  glory  to  himself;  but  glory  only  to  God. 

*  Chnroh  Hist.  B.  tx.  p.  217.  Which  intention,  he  would  often  say,  was  M 

t  Walton's  Ufe^  Keble's  £d.,  p.  37.  discernible  in  a  preacher,  as  a  natural  from 

I  Ibid.  p.  67.  an  artificial  beauty 
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"  The  innocency  and  sanctity  of  his  life  [  Ahout  the  year  1600,  and  in  the  fbrty-sixtli 
became  bo  remarkahle,  that  many  turned  out  j  year  of  his  ajje,  he  caught  cold  in  his  pas- 
of  the  road,  and  others  (scholars  esi)cciallv) '  j,ajje,  hy  water,  from  London  to  Graveaend. 


went  purposely  to  see  the  man,  whose  life 
and  learnmg  were  so  much  admired ;  and, 
alas !  as  our  Saviour  said  of  St.  John  Baptist, 
*  What  went  they  out  to  see  ?  a  man  clothed 
in  purple  and  fine  linen  ?  '  No,  indeed,  but 
an  obscure,  harmless  man ;  a  man  in  poor 
clothes,  his  loins  usually  girt  in  a  coarse 
gown,  or  canonical  coat ;  of  a  mean  stature, 
and  stooping,  and  yet  more  lowly  in  the 
thoughts  of  nis  soul ;  his  body  worn  out,  not 
with  age,  but  study,  and  holy  mortifications  ; 
his  face  full  of  heat  pimples,  begot  by  his 
inactivity  and  sedentary  life.  And  to  this 
true  character  of  his  person,  let  me  add  this 
of  his  disposition  and  behaviour.  God  and 
nature  blest  him  with  so  blessed  a  bashful- 
ness,  that  as  in  his  younger  days,  his  pupils 
might  easily  look  him  out  of  countenance ; 
80  neither  then,  nor  in  his  age,  did  he  ever 
willingly  look  any  man  in  the  face,  and  was 
of  so  mild  and  humble  a  nature,  that  hi>i 
poor  parish-clerk  and  he  did  never  talk  but 
with  ooih  their  hats  on,  or  both  off  at  the 
same  time ;  and  to  this  may  be  added,  that 
though  he  was  not  purblind,  yet  he  was  short 
or  weak-sighted  ,  and  where  he  fixt  his  eyes 
at  the  beginning  of  his  sermon,  there  they 
continued  till  it  was  ended ;  and  the  reader 
has  a  liberty  to  believe,  that  his  modesty  and 


With  his  constitution  already  weakened,  he 
never  seems  to  have  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  this  cold,  but  gradually  sunk  under 
it.  The  sacrament  was  administered  to  hin^ 
by  Dr.  Saravia  the  day  before  his  death: 
and  his  last  thoughts  were  of  his  sins,  and 
the  "  perturbations  of  this  world,"  in  contrast 
with  the  sublime  order  and  peace  of  heaven 
— **  the  numl)er  and  nature  of  angels,  and 
their  blessed  obedience." 

Only  five  of  the  books  of  Ecclesiastical 
Polity  were  given  to  the  world,  we  have  seen, 
by  Hooker  himself.  The  histor)'  of  (he  three 
remaining  books  is  a  very  curious  one.  The 
story  told  by  Walton  as  to  their  mutilation, 
or  rather  as  to  the  destruction,  of  the  com- 
plete copies,  lefl  by  the  author  in  his  library 
after  his  death,  by  certain  Puritan  ministers, 
used  to  be  considered  a  mere  ])iece  of  credu- 
lous gossip  on  the  ])art  of  old  Isaak.  It  is  a 
**  blind  story,  a  true  Canterbury  tale,"  ex- 
claimed Coleridge;  *  and  Hallam,  in  his 
Constitutional  IIistory,t  was  obviously  very 
much  of  the  same  opinion.     The  investiga- 


tions of  Mr.  Keble,  however,  have  established 

dim  sight  were  some  of  the  reasons  why  he  i  that  whatever  credit  may  be  due  to  the  allega- 

tnisted  Mrs.  Churchman  to  choose  his  wife."*  j  tio„  ^f  Puritan  intervention,  in  the  destruo- 

Such   was   Hooker   in    his   retirement   at  i  tion  of  the  MSS.,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 


Bishopsbome.  The  picture  wants  relief;  the 
touches  are  too  uniformly  quiet  and  sad  ;  but 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  general  faith- 
fulness.   Still  in  the  prime  of  life,  unwearied 


in  the  case  of  the  sixth  book  especially,  we 
no  longer  possess  in  its  complete  lorm  what 
was  lefl  by  Hooker.  It  will  be  necet?Kary  to 
examine  briefly  the  evidence  of  this,  and  the 


study  seems  to  have  impaired  his  health,  and  :  story  in  connection  with  it,  both  on  account 
incessant  thoughtfulness  to  have  cast  a  shade  I  of  the  interest  of  the  subject  itself,  and  the 
over  his  spirits.  Meek  and  pure  as  was  his '  renewed  liglit  which  it  serves  to  throw  on  the 
life,  however,  he  did  not  escape  detraction,  I  character  of  his  wife. 

and  even  somethuig  worse.  The  alUif^ions  of  I  Immediately  following  Hooker's  death,  in- 
Walton  to  this  subject,  indeed,  are  not  very ;  quiry  was  made  afte  •  his  papers,  by  friends 
intelligible;    and  his  gossiping   propensities   ^ho  had   been  watching  with    interest   the 


are  clearly  stamped  on  ccrtahi  features  of 
the  stor}' ;  but  it  a])pears  certain  that  not- 
withstanding the  gravity  and  Himplicity  of  his 
character.  Hooker  was  the  victim  of  a  serious 
slander,  which  occasione<l  him  long  uneasi- 
ness, until,  by  the  intervention  of  his  "  two 
dear  friends,"  ICdwin  Sandys  and  George 
Cranmer,  the  matter  was  cleared  up,  and  his 
enemiev  made  to  confess  that  they  hud 
wronged  him.t 

»  Walton's  Life,  Keble's  Ed.,  pp.  77-79. 

t  We  profeM  oufMlves  unable,  from  the  state- 
menU  of  the  Life  (see  p.  82),  to  uudentand  the 
exact  nature  ot  tbs  impatatioD  preferred  against 


completion  of  his  work.  He  died  on  the  2d 
of  Noveml)er;  and 

"  only  five  days  afterwards.  Dr.  Andrews, 
being  then  at  the  court,  wrote  to  Dr.  Pjurry, 
who  was,  as  it  may  seem,  intimate  with  the 
Churchman  family,  and  near  at  hand,  request- 
ing him  to  ])rovide  without  delay  for  the 
security  of  the  papers.    He  writes  in  a  tone 

Hooker;  and  there  is  no  light  thrown  apon  it  from 
any  other  quarter  that  we  have  examined.  Fnlkr 
suys  nothing  uf  it,  notwitbstandii^  hfp  loye  ior 
such  miscellaneous  gossip. 

•  Notes  ou  Knglish  Divines,  voL  L  p..t. 

t  ConstitatiQiial  BMarj^rtL  L  KolHi  fp.  SM, 
267. 
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of  the  greatest  anxiety,  and  regretK  that  he  rate.     And  does  not  such  a  view  impart  a 

should  be  so  late  in  giving  this  hint,  having  ready  meaning  to   the   emphasis   of  certain 

but  just  been  informed  of  lIooker*s  death."*  statements  in  Hooker's  Preface/  as  well  as 

Nothing  satisfactory  seems  to  have  been  to  the  distrustful  anxiety  regarding  his  pa- 
elicited  by  this  inquiry ;  for  the  next  thing  pers,  manifested  hy  his  fiiends  on  hearing  of 
we  learn  i^,  that  at  the  end  of  a  month  his  death  ?  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
Whitgift  sent  one  of  his  chaplains  to  inquire  confessed,  that  the  fact  of  his  having  by  his 
alter  the  three  remaining  books, — "  of  which  will  entrusted  his  MSS.  to  the  charge  of  his 
she  would  not,  or  could  not,  give  any  ac-  Dpife,  seems  opposed  to  such  a  view.  Why, 
count.'*  After  the  lapse  of  some  further  time  as  Coleridge  pertinently  asks,  did  he  not  en- 
— tliree  months,  it  is  said — suspiciont  having  trust  them  to  Dr.  Saravia  ?  We  do  not  pre- 
arisen,  she  was  summoned  to  the  Privy  tend  for  our  part  to  clear  up  the  mystery. 
Council,  and  interrogated  by  the  Arch-  The  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  MSS. 
bishop,  when  she  is  represented  as  confess-  were  really  interfered  with,  is  to  be  found  in 
ixig, —  the  contrast  which  the  sixth  book,  as  it  now 

'*  That  one  Mr.  Charkc,  and  another  minis-  stands,  presents,  not  only  to  its  design,  aa 
ter  that  dwelt  near  Canterbury,  came  to  her,  laid  down  by  Hooker  himself,  but  to  its  orig- 
and  desired  that  they  might  go  into  her  hus-  j^al  course,  as  otherwise  certified.  The  sub- 
band's  study,  and  look  upon  some  of  his  .^  y^^^^^^  Hooker  in  this  book,  according  to 
wntHiffR,  and  that  there  they  two  burnt  and  •! .  ,  .,  ^  o  •  *  -^i  *u  ^  c  \ 
tore  many  of  them,  assuring  her  that  they  ^^^  P^^"'  was  the  Scnptural  authonty  of  lay 
were  writings  not  fit  to  be  seen,  and  that  she  eldership.  To  this  subject,  however,  only 
knew  nothing  more  concerning  them."  the  first  two  chapters,  and  the  first  section  of 
"  Her  lodging,"  Walton  adds,  **  was  then  the  third  chapter,  have  any  relation.  The 
in  King-street,  in  Westminster,  where  she  remainder,  being  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
was  found  next  morning  dead  in  her  bed,  ^hole,  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  pen- 
aiid  her  new  husband  suspected  and  ques-  ^^^^  ^^  absolution,  as  between  the  Church 

LTdealh." ^  """'  '"^  ^^  ^"gl^"d  ^"^  ^^*  ^^  ^'^^'     That  thU 

iTT-.i^.  I.    ^  •   1     A     1-      T-  absurd  divergency  from  the  proper  aalnect 

Withm  so  short  a  period  after  her  hus-     «.      .     |°.        i-uu  u  ^ 

,,,,,,,,  ^  .   1  ..  of  the  book,  to  which  he  nowhere  returns, 

hand  H  death,  she  had  contracted,  it  appears,  ,. ,      ^    .        .    ,      .^  i  »  j  i.     ^v 

,      '     .  n     1 .  1     1  did  not  charactenze  it  as  completed  by  the 

a  second  marnaffe,  of  wh:ch,  however,  we        .       .     ,  -  j  ».       i_i'  v  j 

,  n     1  •    1  author,  is  shewn  from  a  document  publisned 

learn  no  further  particulars.  -      ^,      c    *  ^'       u    xir     v  1 1     iT     • 

o  i_   r    ^/r       TT    1  iiri   ^  f^T  tlic  first  time  by  Mr.  Keble,  beannip  to 

So    much   for   Mrs.   liooker.     Whatever  ,     ^i        •»•    i      *       r  r«  j  o     j_t 

,.^,,^,,  ,        ,        ,  be  the  critical  notes  of  Cranmer  and  Sandri 

may  be  the  truth  of  the  stor>',  her  character  .,  i     •<.*  j  a    *i  t.   •    i_ 

^         .    ^  .^     ..1  t         .  J  upon  It,  as  submitted  to  them.    It  is  known 

comes  out  of  it  with  a  very  base  stamp  ;  and     ',        ,        ^,  ^  rxTi       ^- 

,,         .  .  II.  -i  1    *         1      /•  u       1    *L       1  to  have  b-en  the  custom  of  Hooker  to  for- 
the  unintelligible  tragedy  of  her  death  only  ,  , .         ,        ,  i  *  j  -^  *    i_.      u 

,  .1        L  1    •*     ru       11  ward  his  work  as  he  completed  it,  to  his  old 

deepens  the  unhappy  perplexity  of  her  wliole         -i      r      ^u  .       j  •  i       •  •         »nu 

,.-  *   „„  ^.  '^^  -^  *     \    •*    ir  n    n    i.  puinls,  for   their  advice  and  revision.    The 

Lfe.     1  he  question  suggests  Itself,  Could  she  ',        '       .    .    ^i    .  u     j     •*•         ^ 

,        ir  1        L  Tj    •*     n      J  1- 1  r  document  is  in  their  o^ti  handwriting ;  Cran- 

herself  have  been  a  runtan  ?  and  did  any  of         ,  ^   nw       -.       .    r        ^  i« 

,.         1     I  J  1 .,,  r  TT    1     »  •  mer  s  part  filhng  twenty-four    folio   pagM, 

the  unhealed  bitterness  of  Hooker  8  marriage        lo     i    »       *     !.•  i.  •  i      i       ^ 

^    .  ,, .  o    T.  1  and  Sandys' part,  which  18  more  closely  wnt- 

spnng  out  of  this  source  ?    It  seems  unde-  ^  ^  .        .  m. 

^  ,  I     -        ,1       ^  ^         *     /.  »P  J  ten,  occupying  six  pages  more.    There  can 

niable,  from  the  statement  of  I  ravers,  and  ,  1 1    j     u..     ^  •* 

,       .     4.  .1    A  r     M       1  *•       I         ul  L-  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  its  genuineness ; 

otherwise,;  that  family  relations  brought  him  *       ,  at     x.-  n  ij  i_ 

.  ^     I       *  ,.     -^  .,,  ^,     Ti    •.  !-•  for  who,  as  Mr.  Keble  savs,  would  have  erer 

into  close  connection  with  the  Puritans :  his  ^,        ,  '       ,  *  li    ^      .      «    im. 

,      , .  •  1     >if     nu    1  thought  such  a  paper  worth  forging?    The 

own  daughter  married  a  Mr.  Charke,  conjee-       n  f.         /.   .i         •  .•         •  .i.   i     i.       .*i_ 

^     J  *     u       I.        .L  L     •  collation  of   the  existing   sixth  book,  with 

tured  to  have  been  the  same  person  who  is  , .    ,  ,  ,  ^  *     j     ^ 

,.       ,   .      ^,        ,  ,  i         XT.'  this  document,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as 

mentioned  m    the  above  statement.     It  is  ^     .  I         ,, ,,.    ,    .^     -n  i.    *      j 

,  'ui     xi.  A   I  •       T     1     •  1      1  to  its  corruption.    "  First,  it  will  be  found 

simply  possible  that  his  wife,  besides  her  ,,  n.i.         ^-.i. 

^'^•',  *^  -  ^  1  •    liT  that  among  all  the  notes  there  are  not  so 

natural  sourness  of  temper  and  inditterence  ^        .    .  i.-  u  -.i.        ^  x 

^    , .  ,        ,  1-      A    I  r       I  •     L  many  as  four  instances  m  which  the  catch- 

to  him,  may  have  been  alienated  from  him  by  i     .  .i     i     .     •        c  .^ 

.,     -  /      1    •    *•    1  *i  •      *i     •  words  at  the  beginning  of  the  note  occur  in 

the  force  of  ecclesiastical  sympathies,  the  m-  ,    ,     ^      •.  .     i      St    *  *i.      u  i       i_«  ^ 

A      •*       r     u' u    •      *u  r  the  text  as  It  stands.    Next,  the  whole  subieet- 

tensity  of  which,  in    the   peculiar    circum-         ,       /..i.-i  i       l         -^^i 

'    ^  .,      .•  *        II  matter  of  the  cntical  remarks,  the  scnptural 

stances  of  the  time,  we  cannot  well  over-       ,    ,,  ^  ,.  -      j  .     •  j-    * 

and  other  quotations  referred  to,  indicate  an 

t  A55;!Siu;S^  entirely  different  work.    There  is  not  a  word 
'  "          VOL  UL  p.  M7.  *  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  lU. 
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about  penitency,  auricular  confession,  absolv- 
ing power;  but  (in  the  third  place)  the 
firame  of  the  whole,  and  each  particular,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  understood,  implied  the  anno- 
tators  to  have  had  before  them  a  work  really 
addressing  itself  to  the  question  of  lay  el- 
ders, and  meeting  all  the  arguments  which, 
as  we  know  from  contemporary  writers,  the 
upholders  of  the  Puritan  platform  were  used 
to  allege."* 

This  is  the  state  of  the  case,  no  doubt  put 
strongly,  but  resting  on  grounds  that  seem 
indisputable.  Mr.  Keble  further  endeavors, 
from  the  scattered  hints  of  the  notes,  to 
sketch  the  several  heads  of  the  book  as  it 
must  have  appeared  to  Cranmer  "^nd  Sandys ; 
but  we  need  not  follow  him  into  this  detail, 
only  observing,  the  heads  correspond  very 
well  with  the  nature  of  the  task  which 
Hooker  had  undertaken.  It  seems  certainly 
to  lend  confirmation  to  the  story  of  Puritan 
interference,  that  it  is  exactly  that  part  of 
the  three  remaining  books  of  the  Polity 
which  would  have  been  most  obnoxious  to 
the  Puritans,  which  have  most  clearly  suf- 
fered mutilation.  To  Mr.  Keble  this  evi- 
dence seems  decisive;  but  we  do  not  feel 
that  it  is  entitled  altogether  to  remove  our 
doubts  as  to  the  fact  of  such  interference,  at 
least  in  the  manner  narrated  by  Walton. 

Of  the  two  latter  books  we  have  a  more 
satisfactory  account.  The  seventh  book  was 
first  published  in  1662  by  Gauden,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  whose  name  is  so  questionably 
associated  with  the  EIkuv  BoatA^x^.  The  MS. 
of  it,  he  alleges  in  his  Preface,  to  be  undoub- 
tedly in  Hooker's  own  handwriting  through- 
out. He  says  nothing,  however,  as  to  where 
he  got  the  MS.,  or  what  he  did  with  it,  and 
furnishes,  in  fact,  no  clue  whatever  whereby 
subsequent  inquirers  might  determine  its  au- 
thority. Its  authorship  and  value,  therefore, 
rest  entirely  on  the  internal  evidence  which 
it  bears  of  having  come  from  Hooker's  own 
hand ;  und  Mr.  Kebic,  from  obviouM  reasons, 
considers  this  evidence  as  very  complete. 
U])on  the  whole,  there  seems  no  reason  to 
dou))t  that  it  is  the  genuine  production  of 
Hooker.  The  course  of  argument  and  flow 
of  style  clearly  indicate  this.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  if 
a  real,  it  is  at  the  best,  as  indeed  Mr.  Keble 
admits,  a  "  mutilated  and  imperfect  relic ; " 
and  its  special  statements  as  to  the  Divine 
*  Works,  Editor's  Prsfiice,  pp.  17,  S8. 


authority  of  Episcopacy,  must  aooordingly  be 
received  and  judged,  if  not  with  any  definite 
qualification,  which  is  by  no  means  necessary 
yet  in  the  full  light  of  the  general  reasoning 
of  the  first  three  books. 

The  eighth  book  originally  appeared  along 
with  the  sixth,  in  1651.  Additional  frag- 
ments were  published  by  Dr.  Barnard  in  his 
Clavi  Trabalex,  1661.  Some  of  these  passa- 
ges were  incorporated  by  Oauden  in  his  edi- 
tion, and  the  book  further  enlarged  and  com- 
piled from  apparently  distinct  sources ;  he 
added  also  a  new  fragment  on  the  Limits  of 
Obedience  to  Sovereigns.  Such  was  the  very 
imperfect  state  of  the  last  book,  previous  to 
the  labors  of  Mr.  Keble.  His  very  careful 
researches,  founded  on  four  different  MSS., 
drawn  from  different  quarters,  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, Lambeth,  and  Dublin,  have  issued  in 
a  text  to  some  extent  new — in  his  own  words 
**  widely  at  variance  "  with  the  previous  texts 
"in  very  many  material  points';  many  portions 
being  added,  some  few  omitted,  and  the  parts 
which  remain  transposed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form,  on  the  whole,  an  entirely  new  ar- 
rangement. ***  The  fragment  added  by  Gau- 
den on  Civil  Obedience  is  not  incorporated 
with  the  book,  as  it  had  been  by  previous  ed- 
itors, but  subjoined  in  an  appendix. 

Hooker's  great  work  may  be  contemplated 
in  two  main  points  of  view :  in  its  general, 
pbibsDphical,  and  literary  character ;  and  in 
its  special  polemical  import  and  value.  It  is 
just  its  glory  that  it  presents  this  twofold  as- 
pect of  interest  to  the  reader ;  that  it  re- 
mains a  monument,  not  only  of  past  contro- 
versy, but  of  the  highest  philosophical  and 
literary  genius.  It  is  this  latter  character 
alone  which  gives  it  that  weighty  and  time- 
honored  renown,  and  that  classical  |)osition 
so  universally  conceded  to  it.  It  is  this  which 
makes  it  a  li\ing  study  now,  while  the  works 
to  which  it  was  opposed,  as  well  as  that  of 
Whitgift,  which  preceded  it,  are  only  subjects 
of  research  to  the  Christian  historian.  Had 
it  been  a  mere  repertory  of  ecclesiastical  pol- 
emics, however  able,  it  would  have  long  since 
passed  into  the  comi)arative  oblivion  by  which 
these  have  been  overtaken,  or  rather,  it 
would  never  have  emerged  from  the  predes- 
tined obscurity  which  awaits  all  merely  polem- 
ical writing.  But,  animated  by  the  light  of 
a  divine  philosophy,  and  pregnant  with  a  lifb 
of  Thought,  which  clothes  itself  in  the  no» 
•  Works,*  Editor's  PrsAwe,  p.  U. 
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blest  forms  of  language,  rising  oAen  into  the  with  answering  and  sympathetic  emotion, 
most  ripe  and  swelling  eloquence,  it  at  once  but  iixed  in  dreamy  introspection  on  the 
took  a  rank  in  our  literature,  from  which  we  great  ideal  or  outline  of  thought  with  which 
can  never  conceive  it  displaced,  however  little  he  is  laboring.  Hence,  too,  the  frequent 
interest  may  come  to  be  attached  to  many  of  prolixity  of  his  reasoning,  in  many  cases  re- 
the  special  discussions  which  it  embraces.         turning  upon  itself,  and  only  after  repeated 

We  see  the  influence  of  this  higher  char-  accumulations,  again  unfolding  in  linked  and 
•cter  of  Hooker's  work  strongly  shown  in  rolling  sequences.  For  the  clearness  of  his 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  by  Mr.  argument,  and  the  more  exact  conveyance  of 
H^liam.*  It  is  the  presence  of  a  great  mind  his  views,  it  would  have  been  well,  certainly, 
dealing  in  the  most  profoundly  philosophical  as  Mr.  Ilallam  observes,*  using  a  phrase  in 
fpirit,  with  questions  so  easily  narrowed  by  itself  very  felicitous,  but  not  strictly  applica- 
prejudice,  and  debased  by  faction,  that  above  ;  ble — that  we  had  "  a  little  less  of  the  ex- 
all  interests  such  a  .critic.  It  is  with  the  panded  palm  of  rhetoric,  and  somewhat 
Treatise  of  Cicero,  De  Lcjibus,  tlat  a  com-  more  of  dialectical  precision  ;  "  but,  with 
parison  at  once  occurs  to  him,  of  the  English  ■  more  definiteness  we  could  not  have  had 
masterpiece,  on  the  Fomidation  and  Origin  that  very  amplitude  of  research,  ond  exuber- 
of  Laws — the  first  book  of  the  Polity.  U]X)n  ;  ance  of  language,  which  constitute  the  chief 
the  whole,  Mr.  Hallam  would  a.ssign  the  distinction  of  Hooker.  And  even  when  he 
palm  to  the  Ciceronian  Treatise,  for  dignity ,  is  most  voluminous,  when  he  most  tarries, 
and  force  of  language,  and  conciseness  and  j  and  returns  upon  himself  in  his  course  of 
rigor  of  reasoning,  but  he  admits  the  latter  exposition,  or  expands  into  his  most  copious 
to  be  "  by  no  means  less  high-toned  in  senii-  statements,  -  rhetoric  ''  scarcely  expresses 
ment.  or  less  bright  in  ^ancy,  and  far  more  what  will  be  found  instinct  with  meaning  in 
comprehensive  and  profound  in  the  founda-  all  its  involutions,  and  touched  with  power 
tions  of  its  philosophy. "t  \  even  to  its  extremities.     It  must  at  the  same 

Hooker  s  philosophical  characteristics,  as  time  be  admitted  that  Hooker  a  prolixity 
here  indicated,  are,  profundity  and  compre-  ,  sometimes  lo>e«  itself  in  confusion  of  ideas, 
hensiveness,  combined  with  patience  and  and  the  indiscriminate  use  of  general  term8.t 
calmness  of  reflection.  He  does  not  light  There  are  parU  of  his  reasoning  which, 
up  his  subject  by  any  vi\id  flashes  of  thought  probably  wrought  out  with  great  eflfort  by 
nor  startle  by  the  force  and  quickness  of  in-  himself-^tracing  a  thread  of  living  but  tan- 
sight  with  which  he  seizes  hold  of  its  deeper  gied  connexion  in  his  own  mind— must  be 
truth  ;  but  ho  never  fails,  in  his  own  more  \  ver)-  carefully  and  even  laborioasly,  examined 
elaborate  way.  to  reach  to  its  very  ground,  by  the  reader,  before  they  can  be  taken  up  in  ' 
anil  l..y  oj.en  its  foundations,  and.  moreover,  all  iheLr  dependence  and  conclusive  force, 
to  irjcc  i:  out  in  all  its  windings,  slowly,  and  This  is  more  especially  the  case  when  he  ii 
son:t-i:me>  even  tediou>ly.  yet  with  the  hand  seduced  into  the  me*hes  of  some  merely 
of  A  m::>:er.  who  knows  it  all  wtrll..ind  there-  "  scholastic  discussion. 

fort  :>  I'.o:  impatient  to  complete  his  work.  [  As  a  writer,  j-erhaps.  even  more  than  a 
This  largeness  of  handling  i>  his  ono  most  ihinker.  Hooker  marks  an  era  in  English 
dis'.inguishing  attribute.  His  mind  did  not  literature.  If  not  the  creator  of  English 
work  by  strong  and  sudden  impulses,  leaping  p^ose,  he  was  the  first  of  its  ma.*ter»,  as  he 
with  irresistible  force  to  its  conclusions,  but  remain>  to  this  dav  among  the  greatest  of 
by  calm  and  laKirious  processes,  tending  si-  ^hem.  Four  Ixwks  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
lenily  yet  surely  thereto.  p^,i:.^.  preceded   the  publication  of  Bacon^ 

The  meditative  character  of  his  life  con-  Kss.^;s.  by  a  few  vears :  and.  acknowledging 
firms  this  view,  as  wtli  as  both  FulUr's  and  .,,  ;hV  fuii  xihix  had  l>een  already  done  by 
Walton's  de>cr:pi:on  of  !.!>  pre  Aciii:.-.  I:  is  i„..;:ni^.r  in  his  Sermons,  and  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
not  ilu  faciif  and  overflowing  sjt  Aer  :ha:  ^^v  ii;  his  Arcadia,  we  must  acctird  to 
we  contemplate,  but  iht  raj-t  and  al><irac:  nJ^oktr  ihf  j-rimt.  honor  of  working  out  the 
student,  restrained  and  hoitating  wiiii  tiu  ca-ac:ues  of  that  language,  which,  with 
freight  of  his  subject,  his  eye  not  kindling    Uacou   and  Shaksjiere.  was  about  to  readi. 

t  Do.  Constamnonal  Histor>-,  p.  281.  |      ^  4,0.  ConsumUoiiai  Hisinr,  voL  t  p.  »4. 
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all   at   once,   its   consummate  develo})ment.   wisdom,  that  meet  us  throughout  the  work  ^ 
The   extent  of  merit  which  here  really  be- 
longs to  our  author,  may  be  seen  by  turning 
from  his  great  work  to  the  writings  of  Cart- 


but  here,  in  a  congenial  atmosphere,  the 
mind  of  Hooker  rose  to  its  sublimest  height, 
and  expatiated  with  its  grandest  force  and 


Wright  and  Whitgift,  on  the  same  subject,  so  .  compass  of  reasoning.     Nowhere,  in   the  lit- 
immediately   preceding.      The    comparative  :  erature  of  philosophy,  has  ethical  and  poli- 


roughness  and  barrenness  of  their  style, 
even  when  it  is  vigorous  and  animated  ;  the 
want  of  any  approach  to  that  elevation,  and 
dignity,  and  grace  of  movement,  in  which 
our  author  rejoices ;  stamp  the  progress 
which  the  language  had  made  in  his  hands. 
In  fullness  and  majesty,  combined  with  i)reg^ 
nancy,  and  richness,  and  felicity  of  expres- 
ftion,  the  style  of  Hooker  remains,  indeed, 
unsurpassed.  That  of  Bacon's  Essays  is 
more  idiomatic,  and  terse,  and  intense  in  its 
meanings ;  but  it  does  not  move  with  the 
same  swell,  it  docs  not  rise   to  the    same 


tical  speculation  essayed  a  profbunder  and 
more  comj)rehen8ive  task — sought  to  take, 
at  one  flight,  a  broader  sweep ;  and  never, 
we  may  safely  say,  has  the  harmony  of  dia 
moral  universe,  and  the  inter-depen^ence 
and  unity  of  man's  spiritual  and  civil  life,  in 
their  multi])lied  relations,  been  more  firmly 
seized,  and  more  impressively  expounded. 
The  distinct  character  of  the  book,  moreover, 
and  its  comparative  completeness,  have 
served  to  give  it,  by  itself,  a  position  and 
renown,  which  somewhat  overshadow  the 
others.     It  is  a  vestibule  so  magnificent,  and 


grandeur.  It  is  more  close  and  flexible,  here  and  there  so  richly  adorned,  that  many, 
more  living  and  expressive,  throughout ;  but  in  their  admiration  of  it,  delay,  or  care  not, 
it  does  not  carry  along  the  same  freight  of  j  to  enter  into  the  less  inviting  and  intri- 
eloqucnce,  nor  gather  to  itself  the  same  cate  argumentative  structure  to  which  it 
splendor  of  utterance.     And,  certainly,  in   leads. 

the  supreme  quality  of  harmony — at  once  The  conception  of  such  a  plan  of  argument 
the  most  subtle  in  its  secret,  and  the  most .  as  Hooker's  First  Book  embraces — a  plan  of 
obvious  in  its  presence,  of  all  gifts  of  Ian-  I  argument  underlying  the  whole  structure  of 
guage — Hooker  is  singularly  pre-eminent,  the  work,  and  giving  to  it  its  pervading 
While  adding  statement  to  statement,  and  ,  meaning — could  only  have  sprung  up  in  a 
clause  to  clause,  along  a  series  that  seems  ,  mind  of  genuinely  philosophical  tendency  and 
extended  to  confusion,  there  will  yet  be  <  power.  Amid  all  the  din  of  controversy 
found,  through  all,  a  proportion  and  sequence  !  around  him,  there  was  no  clear  discernmeiKt 
which,  when  well  read,  fall  upon  the  ear  like  ,  of  principles.  Many  talked  of  the  truth,  as 
music.  He  is  nowhere  discordant,  and  but  he  himself  said,  "  which  never  sounded  .the 
seldom  confused;  and  now  and  then  the  depth  from  which  it  springeth."  To  such  a 
chime  of  his  many-toned  sentences  breaks  mind  as  his,  however,  there  oould  be  no  rest, 
forth  into  a  sustained  and  overpowering  <«ave  on  a  broad  and  comprehensive  basis  of 
chorus.  I  philosophy.    The  particular  controversy  as  to 

The  First  Book  of  the  Ecclesiastical !  ecclesiastical  order  and  ceremonies,  only 
Polity  will  always  remain,  as  it  deserves  to  .  found  its  true  importance  in  connection  with 
be,  the  most  generally  read  and  admired. :  the  whole  subject  of  law  and  order.  It  was 
Here,  in  the  lofty  region  of  moral  inquiry,  |  only  from  a  fundamental  inquiry  into  the 
with  which  the  l)ook  is  throughout  engaged, ,  *'  grounds  and  original  causes  of  all  laws," 
the  genius  of  Hooker  was  most  at  home.  ,  and  carrying  out  the  conclusions  to  which 
The  largeness  of  spirit  and  wide  range  of  j  snch  an  inquir}'  leads,  that  he  could  go  forth 
thought,  80  characteristic  of  him,  found  in  with  interest  to  the  settlement  of  the  special 
this  region  full  scope.    The  consciousness  of    questions  before  him. 

the  nobler  elevation  to  which,  from  his  Beginning,  therefore,  from  "  the  very  found- 
whole  point  of  view,  he  was  carrying  the  j  ation  and  root,  the  highest  well-spring  and 
wearying,  and  often  degrading,  controversy .  fountain,"  he  inquires  into  the  First  Law 
of  his  time,  brought  forth  to  the  full  all  his  j  Eternal, — "  the  order  which  God  before  all 
powers,  and  displayed  them  in  their  happiest '  ages  hath  set  down  for  himself  to  do  all 
exercise.  It  is  the  same  shining  and  ample  things  by."  The  ground  of  all  being  is  at 
intellect,  and  the  same  calm  and  judicial  once  Law  and  Life,  Reason  and  .Fenonality, 
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working  in  most  exact  order,  yet  knowing 
what  and  why  it  worketh.  This  great  Theis- 
tic  principle  is  firmly  seized  and  expressed 
by  him.  He  holds  with  a  fine  hand  the 
balance  of  truth,  which  has  so  oflen,  on  this 
deepest  question,  l)een  allowed  to  swerve  to 
the  one  side  or  the  other;  vindicating  at 
once  the  harmonious  necessity  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  living  spring  of  personal 
agency  that  moves  in  it  all  There  is  to  him 
iif  all  things  no  deeper  meaning  than  law. 
A  mere  arbitrary  will  is  wholly  foreign  to  the 
essential  idea  of  God;  yet  a  mere  blind 
necessity  is  still  more  foreign.  This  idea 
only  attains  its  full  illumination  when  appre- 
hended as  a  Personal  Agent,  working  '*  not 
only  according  to  his  own  will,  but  the  coun- 
sel of  his  own  will." 

This  First  Eternal  Law, — the  everlasting 
order  laid  up  in  the  bosom  of  God, — comes 
fbrth  in  diverse  manifestations,  adapted  t/o 
the  different  kinds  of  things  subject  to  it, 
and  through  which  it  is  expressed.  There  is 
first  of  all  the  Law  of  Nature,— of  the  ever- 
revolving  mechanism  of  inanimate  objects. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  or  grander  in  its  way 
than  Hooker's  whole  conception  of  the  vast 
order  of  nature.  No  positivist-poet  or  phil- 
osopher ever  expressed  a  more  sublime  ad- 
miration of  its  undeviating  harmony, — ^its 
silent  and  ceaseless  march ;  yet  acknowledg- 
ing to  the  full  the  naturalistic  conception,  he 
is  not  content  for  a  moment  to  rest  in  it.  It 
draws  from  him  an  eloquent  awe  ;  but  all 
this  the  more,  that  he  sees  in  it  not  a  direct 
necessity,  but  an  articulate  revelation  of  the 
Divine  will.  Nay,  so  vividly,  and  in  its 
highest  form,  does  he  seize  this  truth,  that 
he  beholds  in  nature  the  unconscious  work- 
ing out  of  a  Divine  pattern  or  archetype ; 
and  in  the  light  of  this  idea — ^now  scientific- 
aUy  verified  by  the  genius  of  an  Owen  and  a 
Sedgwick — the  more  adores  the  Living  Pres- 
ence operating  in  all.* 

Following  the  law  of  nature  comes  the 
Celestial  Law,  or  *'  that  which  angels  behold, 
and  without  any  swerving  observe;**  and 
here,  as  he  rises  to  the  full  and  animating 
thought  of  the  harmony  of  heaven,  he  kindles 
again  with  his  subject,  and  breaks  forth  into 
one  of  his  richest  and  most  swelling  pas- 
sages: 

"  But  now  that  we  may  lift  up  our  eyes  (as 
it  were)  firom  the  footsto61  to  the  throne  of 

♦  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  209. 
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God,  and  leaving  these  natural,  consider  a 
little  the  state  of  heavenly  and  divine  creai- 
tures.  Touching  angels,  which  are  spirits 
immaterial  and  mtellectual,  the  glorious  in- 
habitants of  those  sacred  palaces,  where  is 
nothing  but  light  and  blessed  immortality, 
no  shadow  of  matter  for  tears,  discontent- 
ments, griefs,  and  uncomfortable  passions  to 
work  upon ;  but  all  joy,  tranquility,  and 
peace,  even  for  ever  and  ever,  aoth  dwelL 
As  in  number  and  order  they  are  high, 
mighty,  and  roval  armies,  so  likewise  in  per- 
fection of  obedience  unto  that  law,  which  the 
Highest,  whom  they  adore,  love,  and  imitate, 
hath  imposed  upon  them :  such  observants 
they  are  thereof,  that  our  Sa\iour  himsetf 
being  to  set  down  the  perfect  idea  of  that  whkh 
we  are  to  pray  and  wish  for  on  earth,  did  not 
teach  to  pray  or  wish  for  more  than  only  that 
here  it  might  be  vnth  us  as  with  them  it  is  in 
heaven.  God  which  liioveth  mere  natural 
agents  as  an  efficient  only,  doth  otherwise 
move  intellectual  creatures,  and  especially 
his  holy  angels  :  for,  beholding  the  face  oif 
God,  in  admiration  of  so  great  excellency, 
they  all  adore  him ;  and  being  rapt  with  the 
love  of  his  beauty,  they  cleave  mseparably 
for  ever  unto  him.  Desire  to  resemble  him 
in  goodness,  maketh  them  unweariable  and 
even  insatiable  in  their  longing  to  do  by  all 
means  all  manner  of  ^ood  unto  all  the  crear 
tures  of  God,  but  especially  unto  the  children  of 
men :  in  the  countenance  of  whose  naturt 
looking  downward,  they  behold  themselTea 
beneath  themselves ;  even  as  upward  in  God, 
beneath  whom  themselves  are,  they  see  that 
character  which  is  nowhere  but  in  themselTea 
and  us  resembled.  Thus  far  even  the  Pay- 
nims  have'  approached ;  thus  far  they  have 
seen  into  the  doings  of  the  angels  of  God. 
Orpheus  confessing  that  the  fiery  throne  of 
God  is  attended  on  by  those  most  industriotu 
angels,  careful  how  all  things  are  performed 
amongst  men;  and  the  mirror  of  human 
wisdom  plainly  teaching,  that  God  moveth 
angels  even  as  that  thing  doth  the  man's 
heart,  which  is  thereunto  presented  amiable. 
Angelical  actions  may  therefore  be  reduced 
unto  these  three  general  kinds :  first,  most 
delectable  love,  arising  from  the  visible  ap- 
prehension of  the  purity,  glory,  and  beauty 
of  God,  invisible  saving  only  unto  spirits  that 
are  pure ;  secondly,  adoration  grounded  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  greatness  of  God,  on 
whom  the^  see  how  all  things  depend; 
thirdly,  imitation,  bred  by  the  presence  of 
his  exemplary  goodness,  who  ceaseth  not 
before  them  daUy  to  fill  heaven  and  earth 
with  the  rich  treasures  of  most  free  and  un- 
deserved grace.**  * 

He  then  enters  upon  the  consideration  of 

*  Works,  Yol.  i.  pp.  212,  218. 
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the  Law  of  Reason, — "  the  hmding  j)rinciple 
of  reasonable  creatures  in  this  world."  This 
opens  up  to  him  a  wide  field  of  ethical  dis- 
quisition, in  which  he  treats  of  the  several 
functions  of  the  will  and  reason  in  man.  The 
will  is  the  moral  capacity  in  man  which 
brings  him  into  relation  to  his  appropriate 
moral  good.  He  has  this  capacity  over  and 
above  the  sensible  capacity,  common  to  him 
with  the  lower  animals,  because  he  is  fitted 
for  a  more  divine  perfection,  and  craves  there- 
fore a  higher  good  than  what  belongs  to 
them.  Reason  is  the  director  of  the  will, — 
the  light  of  the  soul.  Whereas  the  rule  of 
nature  is  simple  necessity ;  that  of  beasts  an 
iiiBtinctive  judgment  of  sense;  and  that  of 
angels  an  "intuitive  intellectual  judgment 
concerning  the  amiable  beauty  and  high 
goodness  of  that  object,  which  with  unspeak- 
able joy  and  delight  doth  set  them  on  work. 
The  rule  of  voluntary  agents  on  earth  is  the 
sentence  that  reason  giveth  concerning  the 
goodness  of  those  things  which  they  are  to 
do."*  It  is  the  ofiice  of  reason,  therefore,  to 
discover  the  good  to  which  man's  higher  na- 
ture is  adapted, — the  laws  which  at  once  reg- 
ulate and  ex])ress  its  activity.  This  it  does 
in  various  ways,  and  by  various  sig^s  or  to- 
kens, which  our  author  discusses  at  length. 
There  is  some  intricacy  and  confusion  in  his 
argument  here;  but  its  general  effect  is,  that 
there  are  clearly  discoverable  by  reason  cer- 
tain axioms  or  ])rinciples  of  morality,  which 
are  universally  binding,  and  to  whicH  the  con- 
science answers  as  its  appropriate  rule  and 
life.  These  moral  laws  witness  to  themselves 
in  the  orderly  and  happy  lives  of  those  who 
conform  to  them,  just  as  the  works  of  nature 
are  all  "  behoveful  and  beautiful,  without  su- 
perfluity or  defect''  The  prevailing  infrac- 
tion of  even  the  principal  of  these  laws 
among  certain  nations,  is  not  allowed  as  any 
evidence  against  their  universal  validity,  but 
is  attributed  to  "  lewd  and  wicked  custom, 
which  beginning  perhaps  first  amongst  few, 
afterwards  6])reading  into  greater  multitudes, 
and  so  continuing  from  time  to  time,  may  be 
of  force  even  in  ])lain  things  to  smother  the 
light  of  natural  understanding."  There  is  a 
true  and  substantive  moral  law,  therefore, 
according  to  Hooker,  discoverable  in  the 
light  of  human  reason,  and  binding  upon  hu- 
man conduct;  and  in  the  relations  which 
man  bears  to  this  the  law  of  hii  n&tuseyiieis 


contradistinguished  from  all  other  creatures 
in  the  world.  In  his  case  alone  is  observft- 
tion  of  law  righteousness,  and  transgression 
of  it  sin.  It  is  the  moral  m  ility  of  a  living 
will  in  man  that  makes  the  difference.  "Take 
away  the  will,  and  all  acts  aro  equal."* 

The  law  now  mentioned  binds  man  simply 
as  man.  Its  force  is  irrespective  of  society; 
but  out  of  the  fact  of  society  there  springs  up 
a  set  of  correspondent  law^.  The  ground  of 
domestic  society  is  found  in  human  wants; 
the  ground  of  political  government  in  hmnan 
crimes.  The  natural  fountain  of  law  and  au- 
thority in  the  former  case,  is  the  father  of 
the  family ;  in  the  latter  case,  lawful  author- 
ity can  only  be  exercised  by  consent  of  soci- 
ety itself,  or  by  the  immediate  appointment 
of  God.  These  are  the  only  two  genuine 
sources  of  political  power  which  may  assume 
different  forms,  but  in  all  its  forms  rests  ar^ 
dinarily  on  the  same  ground,  the  express  or 
implied  sanction  of  the  community.  A  gov- 
erning power  resting  on  any  other  ground,  save 
the  special  one  of  direct  Divine  appointment, 
is  most  strongly  repudiated  by  Hooker ;  and 
here,  as  has  been  often  pointed  out  by  Mir. 
Hallam  and  others,  he  clearly  anticipated 
the  theory  of  Locke.  As  the  origin  of  gov- 
ernment is  thus  traced  to  popular  assent,  so 
all  laws  for  its  regulation  and  control  haTe 
the  same  rightful  source,  and  no  other.  The 
language  of  Hooker  on  this  subj^'^t  is  so  for- 
cible, that  it  well  deserves  quota  :i)n  : — 

"  The  lawful  power  of  making  laws  to  comr 
mand  whole  politic  societies  of  men  beloi^ 
eth  so  properly  unto  the  same  entire  socie- 
ties, that  for  any  prince  or  potentate,  of  what 
kind  soever,  upon  earth  to  exercise  the  same 
of  himself,  and  not  either  by  express  com- 
mission immediately  and  personally  received 
firom  God,  or  else  by  authority  decreed  at  the 
first  from  their  consent  upon  whose  persons 
they  impose  laws,  it  is  no  better  than  mere 
tyranny.  Laws  thejr  are  not,  therefore, 
which  public  approbation  hath  not  made  so. 
But  approbation  not  only  they  give  who  per- 
sonally declare  their  assent  by  vow,  sign,  or 
act,  but  also  when  others  do  it  in  their  names 
by  right  originally  at  the  least  derived  from 
them.  As  m  parliaments,  councils,  and  the 
like  assemblies,  although  we  be  not  person- 
ally ourselves  present,  notwithstandmg  our 
assent  is  by  reason  of  other  agents  there  ia 
our  behooL  And  what  we  do  by  others,  no 
reason  but  that  it  should  stand  as  our  deod« 

*  Cod.  Jutbu  968,  qaotad  by  Hooker,  toL  L  p. 
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no  less  cffeclually  to  bind  us,  than  if  our- 1 
selves  had  done  it  in  person. *'* 

Further,  as  there  are  laws  appropriate  to 
civil  societies  in  themselves,  so  there  are  laws 
appropriate  to  these  societies  in  their  rela- 
tions to  one  another,  viz.,  International  Laws. 
And  the  allusion  to  them  leads  him  to  speak 
of  the  necessity  and  j)ropriety  of  laws  of 
spiritual  commerce  between  Christian  nations 
— "laws  by  virtue  whereof  all  churches  may 
enjoy  freely  the  use  of  those  reverent,  reli- 
gious, and  sacred  consultations  which  are 
termed  Councils-General." 

Finally,  there  are  the  laws  specially  re- 
vealed by  (jiod  in  Scrij)ture  for  our  spiritual 
guidance  and  government — Laws  Suj)ernat- 
ural  to  direct  and  control  man  in  the  way 
of  salvation,  which  he  has  wholly  lost 
by  nature.  Under  this  head  Hooker,  accord- 
ing to  his  wont,  runs  into  a  general  and  ele- 
vated vein  of  discussion,  pertaining  to  the 
true  and  only  blessedness  of  man  in  com- 
munion with  God  ;  how  man  has  fallen  away 
from  this  blessedness  through  guik,  and  how 
it  is  restored  to  him  in  Christ.  He  considers 
the  fact  of  so  many  laws  of  reason  being  re- 
published in  Scripture,  and  dwells  upon  the 
advantage  of  this  in  brightening  our  fre- 
quently dim  natural  percej)tions,  and  guid- 
ing us  in  circumstances  of  particular  diffi- 
culty, lie  is  thus  led  to  enlarge  on  the  ben- 
efit of  traditional  Divine  law,  and  of  Holy 
Scrij)ture,  the  pfirfeotion  of  which — wherein 
nothing  is  superfluous  amid  all  its  variety — 
be  extols  in  a  rich  and  el(Miuent  ])assage. 

Here  he  brings  to  a  close  the  course  of  his 
general   reasoning,  and  approaches  its  bear- 
ing upon  his  special  .subject  to  which  it  will 
be  found  to  have  a  very  intimate  relation,  far 
away  as  it  may  seem  to  have  begun  from  it. 
Having  enumerated  the   various   laws    that 
obtam  among  men,  he  now  enters  upon  the 
consideration  of  their   particular  force    and 
character.     In  all  these  several  kinds  of  laws 
there  ar*i  sundry  hoXh  natural  oxid  positive, 
^that  is  to  say,  Inith  arising  out  of  the  per- 
gonal and  social  necessities  of  human  life,  and  ! 
prescribed    by   external   authority    for    the  ; 
guidance  of  that   life.      They   are   in    error  \ 
therefore,  who  make  those  laws  only  to  be  : 
positive  that  arc  of  man's  invention,  attribut- 
ing mutability  to   them  and  to  them  alone. 
Certain  Divine  laws  are  no  less  positive  and 
mutable. in  their  nature.    Tlie  real  ground 
X  Works,  voL  i.  p.  246, 246. 


of  mutability  or  immutability  in  laws, 
to  1h>  found,  in  fact,  not  in  their  origin,  but 
in  their  character.  They  are  permanent  or 
changeable,  not  according  as  ihcy  ])rocecd 
from  God  or  man,  but  "  according  as  the 
matter  itself  is  concerning  which  they  were 
first  made.  Whether  God  or  man  l>e  the 
maker  of  them,  alteration  they  so  far  forth 
admit  as  the  matter  doth  exact.**  This  is  the 
point  towards  which  Hooker  has  been  aim- 
ing in  his  extended  discussion  : — 

"  Wherefore,"  he  adds,  "  to  end  with  a  gen- 
eral rule  conceniing  all  the  laws  which  God 
hath  tied  men  unto ;  those  laws  di\-ine  that 
belong,  whether  naturally  or  supernaturaliy, 
either  to  men  as  men,  or  to  men  as  they  live 
in  public  society,  or  to  men  as  they  are  of 
that  politic  society  which  ia  the  Churcn,  with- 
out any  further  respect  had  unto  any  such 
variable  accident  as  the  state  of  men,  and  of 
societies  of  men,  and  of  the  Church  itself  in 
this  world  is  subject  unto;  all  laws  that  lo 
belong  unto  men,  they  belong  for  ever ;  yea, 
although  they  be  positive  laws,  unless  being 
])ositivc  God  himself  which  made  them  alter 
them.  The  reason  is,  because  the  subject  or 
matter  of  laws  in  general  is  thus  ftur  forth 
constant ;  which  matter  is  that  for  the  or- 
dering whereof  laws  were  instituted,  and  be- 
ing instituted  are  not  changeable  without 
cause,  neither  can  they  have  cause  of  change, 
when  that  which  gave  them  their  first  insti- 
tution remaineth  forever  one  and  the  same. 
On  the  other  side,  laws  that  were  made  for 
men,  or  societies,  or  churches,  in  regard  of 
their  being  such  as  they  do  not  alwa}t  con- 
tinue, but  may  nerhaps  be  clean  otherwise  a 
while  after,  ana  so  may  require  to  be  other- 
wise ordered  than  before,  the  laws  of  Ood 
himself,  which  are  of  this  nature,  no  man  eih- 
dued  with  common  sense,  will  ever  deny  to 
be  of  a  different  constitution  from  the  !bi^ 
mer,  in  res])ect  of  the  one's  constancy  and 
the  mutability  of  the  other.  And  this  doth 
seem  to  have  been  the  ver}'  cause  why  SL 
John  doth  so  peculiarly  term  the  doctrine 
that  teacheth  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ, 
Evangelium  astemtim,  *  an  eternal  Ooapely' 
because  there  can  be  no  reason  wherefore  the 
publishing  thereof  should  l)e  taken  away,  and 
any  other  instead  of  it  proclaimed,  as  ions  ai 
the  world  doth  continue:  whereas  the  whole 
law  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  although  deiiv- 
ered  with  so  great  solemnity,  is  notwiih* 
standing  clean  abrogated,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
but  temporary  cause  of  God*s  ordaining  iL"* 

In  this  paragraph  lie  the  germ  and  ground 
of  the  whole  reasoning  of  the  Polity.     Ijawt 
arc  such  durably,  according  to  the  mattOT 
*  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  274, 276. 
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which  ihcy  concern,  whether  thoy  proceed 
immediately  from  a  Divine  or  liiiman  source. 
It  is  not  th(;  mere  fact  of  their  revehition  in 
Scripture  which  determines  their  permanent 
obligation.  This  can  only  be  determined  by 
a  consideration  of  their  whole  character,  and 
those  circumstances  in  human  life  which  they 
were  intended  to  meet. 

The  question  of  the  direct  origin  of  laws 
was,  in  fact,  from  Hooker's  whole  point  of 
view  an  indifferent  one.  For  all  law  was  to 
him  only  such,  as  forming  an  expression  of 
the  original  Kaw  or  Heason  of  the  universe ; 
and  whether  this  Qxpression  was  found  di- 
rectly in  Scripture,  or  in  human  reason  and 
life,  it  did  not  matter:  its  sacredness  was 
equally  tiie  same,  as  springing  out  of  the 
Fountain  of  all  light  and  order.  This  unity 
of  Nature  and  Life  and  Scripture,  as  all  alike 
true,  if  not  alike  important  revelations  of  the 
Divine  will,  is  really  the  foundation  of 
Hooker's  whole  argument,  although  it  is 
more  implied  than  distinctly  asserted  by  him. 
It  is  this  comprehensive  and  germinant  idea 
underlying  its  entire  scheme  and  breathing 
fife  into  it — inarticulate  sometimes,  but  not 
the  less  powerful, — that  gives  to  it  its  great 
forge  and  mastery.  It  was  on  this  ground 
above  all  that  it  met  Puritanism,  and  proved 
its  higher  spirit  and  strength  againut  it. 

According  to  what  we  have  already  seen, 
it  was  the  great  aim  of  puritanism  in  the 
more  radical  form  into  which  it  passed  with 
Cartwriglit  and  others,  to  enforce  its  plan  of 
diHcipliiio  as  expressly  laid  down  in  Scripture, 
and  alone  compatible  with  it.  Scripture  was 
maintained  to  be  the  sole  authority  not  only 
in  matters  of  faith,  but  of  ecclesiastical  order. 
Its  fundLimental  principle,  as  expressed  in 
the  Admonition,  was  that  "  those  things  only 
are  to  he  placed  in  the  Church  which  the 
Lord   himself  in  His  word  commandeth."* 

*  Qii(>tuti(in  from  Ap.  Whitffill*s  Works,  vol.  i. 
p.  170.— I;  may  be  well  to  ada  the  followinff  em- 
phatic Htatitiieiits  from  Curtwright:  — "  And  it  is 
nu  Kmall  injury  which  you  do  unto  the  word  of 
Goil.  to  pin  it  ni  50  uarrow  room,  as  that  it  should 
be  utile  to  direct  u*  l)Ut  in  the  principal  points  of 
onr  rrlif^ion:  or  as  though  the  substance  of  reli- 
gion, or  .M>nie  rude  and  unfashioned  matter  of  build- 
ing iff  till*  Church,  were  uttered  in  tlienij  and 
t\\\yio.  tiling  were  lefl  out  that  should  pertam  to 
tlie  form  and  fashion  of  it;  or  as  if  there  were  in 
tlie  Soriptun>s  only  to  cover  her  nakedness,  and 
not  aNo  chains,  and  bracelet.<«,  and  rings,  and 
other  jew  cU  to  adorn  her,  and  set  her  out.'*  .  .  . 
"  Is  it  likely  that  Ytt  who  appointed^  not  only  th« 
tabernacle  and  the  temple,  but  their  ornameDts, 
Would   not   only  neglaoC  toe  omamenti  of  th« 
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On  this  exclusive  scriptural  basis  the  Puri- 
tans took  their  stand,  and  felt  themselves 
firm  in  the  character  of  the  ground  on  which 
they  stood.  Their  persistent  keenness  of 
purpose  and  stubliomness  of  resolution,  as 
well  as  impatience  of  zeal,  took  their  rise 
greatly  in  the  fact  that  they  thus  supposed 
themselves  in  possession  of  the  Only  ground 
of  truth  and  law  in  the  matter  at  issue. 
Destitute — as  the  spirit  of  Puritanism  every 
where  is— of  s])eculative  breadth  and  com- 
prehension, and  keeping  their  views  closely 
within  the  limits  of  Scripture,  they  got  a 
certain  clearness  of  vision  and  intensity  of 
aim  from  the  very  narrowness  of  their  point 
of  observation.  Whitgift  had  so  far  in  his 
reply  to  Cartwright  taken  the  right  view  in 
opposition  to  them.  He  contended  that 
while  "  the  substance  and  matter  of  govern- 
ment must  indeed  be  taken  out  of  the  word 
of  God,"  yet  "  the  offices  in  the  Church 
whereby  this  government  is  wrought  are 
not  namely  and  particularly  expressed  in  the 
Scriptures,  but  in  some  points  left  to  the 
discretion  and  liberty  of  the  Church,  to  be 
disposed  according  to  the  state  of  times, 
places,  and  persons."*  He  met  the  Puritan 
assertion  by  a  simple  negation ;  his  thought- 
ful sense  and  shrewdness  enabled  him  to  see 
beyond  the  narro\(7iess  of  that  assertion,  and 
practically  as  a  question  of  policy  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  it ;  he  felt  that  thus 
far  it  was  false  and  untenable.  But  he  did 
not  see  further ;  he  had  no  philosophic  vis- 
ion of  any  higher  principle  on  which  to  meet 
the  Puritans,  and,  while  resisting  their  im- 
mediate purpose,  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
moral  and  political  contemplation,  and  carry 
men's  minds  up  to  a  more  catholic  unity  of 
truth.  It  remained  for  Hooker  to  do  this  in 
the  whole  conception  of  his  work.  He  saw 
still  more  clearly  than  Whitgift  that  the 
question  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  Puritan 
basis,  could  only  be  one  of  endless  polemics, 
while  not  shrinking  from  encountering  it  on 
this  basis,  according  to  a  statement  that  has 
been  often  quoted  from  him ;  t  but  not  con- 
Church,  but  that  without  which  it  cannot  long 
stand?  Shall  we  conclude  that  he  who  remem- 
bered the  bant  thero,hath  forgotten  tlie  pillars  here? 
Or,  he  wlio  there  remembered  Che  pins,  here  forrot 
the  master-builders  V  Should  he  there  remember 
the  besom^and  here  forget  archbishops,  if  any  had 
been  needful  V  Could  he  there  make  mention  of  ths 
snufferK,  to  purfi^  the  lightb,  and  here  pass  by  the 
lighu  themselven?  '*~-airteria*tf'siiep/«,  pp.  14-8lb 

•  Whitgia's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 

t  WhitgUt't  Works,  tqL  L 
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teut  with  a  mere  negative  attitude,  he  sought 
by  the  native  instinct  of  his  mind  some  loftier 
and  more  comprehensive  position  from  which 
he  could  discharge  new  elements  of  truth 
into  the  controversy  for  its  possihle  settle- 
ment. Granting,  he  virtually  said,  that 
express  Divine  laws  are  only  warrantable 
guides  in  the  ordering  of  the  Church, — ad- 
mitting 60  far  the  Puritan  postulate, — yet 
laws  are  Divine  not  merely  because  they  are 
found  in  Scripture.  All  true  laws  are  no 
less  Divine,  as  springing  out  of,  and  resting 
on  the  same  source  as  those  of  Scripture — 
the  eternal  Divine  Law.  To  show  this,  was 
the  simple  and  grand  object  of  his  First  Book. 
For  this  "  he  had  turned  aside  from  the 
beaten  path,  and  chosen,  though  a  less  easy, 
yet  a  more  profitable  way.  Lest,  therefore," 
he  adds,  in  language  that  admits  of  no  mis- 
take, "  anv  man  marvel  whereunto  all  these 
things  tend,  the  drift  and  purpose  of  all  is 
this,  even  to  show  in  what  manner,  as  every 
good  and  ])erfect  gift,  so  this  very  g^ft;  of 
good  and  perfect  laws  is  derived  from  the 
Father  of  lights;  to  teach  men  a  reason 
why  just  and  reasonable  laws  are  of  so  great 
force,  of  so  great  use  in  the  world,  and  to 
inform  their  minds  with  some  method  of  re- 
ducing the  laws  whereof  there  is  present 
controversy  unto  their  first  original  causes, 
that  so  it  may  be  in  every  particular  ordi- 
nance thereby  the  better  discerned,  whether 
the  same  be  reasonable,  just,  and  righteous, 
or  no."*  The  particular  laws  in  dispute 
therefore,  whether  or  not  they  had  the  ex- 
press authority  of  Scripture,  might  have  a 
clear  Divine  sanction.  They  might  have  a 
valid  authority  both  in  their  proper  substance 
and  their  direct  origin,  viz.,  the  consent  of 
reason  expressing  itself  in  the  national  feel- 
ing and  will.  For  the  eternal  Divine  Law  as 
truly  if  not  as  perfectly  expresses  itself  in 
this  way  as  in  Scripture.  The  question  then 
came  to  be  in  this  point  of  view,  not  merely 
what  is  laid  down  in  Scripture,  but  what  in  all 
respects  is  conformable  to  right  and  reason, 
and  the  consecrated  usage  of  histor}',  spring- 
ing out  of  the  exercise  and  development  of 
the  Christian  consciousness  in  the  Church. 

This  vein  of  thought  runs  throughout  the 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  and  alone  gives  it  coher- 
ence. The  key  to  its  philosophy,  it  is  more- 
over the  only  principle  that  connects  the 
leveral  links  of  its  polemic  For  having  in 
*  Whltgift's  Works,  yoI.  L  p.  377. 
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the  first  book  cleared  the  way  by  showing  the 
sacredness  of  all  true  laws,  whether  derived 
immediately  from  Scripture  or  not,  he  pro- 
ceeds in  the  two  next  books  to  deal  with  the 
distinct  assertions  of  the  Puritans — first,  that 
Scripture  is  the  only  exclusive  rule  of  human 
life ;  and,  secondly,  that  in  Scripture  there 
must  be  of  necessity  contained  a  form  of 
church  ])olity,  '*  the  laws  whereof  may  in  no 
wise  be  altered."  It  was  necessary  fbr  him, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  deal  definitely 
with  both  of  these  assertions.  For  the  fint 
plainly  met  the  whole  course  of  his  prelimi- 
nary reasoning ;  and  the  second,  leaving  the 
general  question  unsettled  as  to  the  force 
and  propriety  of  other  laws  save  those  given 
in  Scripture,  yet  left  no  margin  unsettled  in 
the  particular  matter  under  discuBsion.  If 
Scripture  contained  a  definite  and  unalterable 
church  polity,  it  was  of  no  avail  to  show  iriiat 
force  and  sacredness  attached  to  laws  in  gen- 
eral. By  proving,  however,  that  Scriptun 
was  not  the  exclusive  rule  of  human  action, 
nor  yet  necessarily  the  exclusive  source  of 
church  polity,  as  the  Puritans  contended,  hs 
left;  full  room  for  his  opening  argument  to  tsLL 
The  controversy  expanded  beyond  the  men 
limits  of  Scripture,  into  the  broad  field  of  mr 
son,  national  feeling,  and  historical  uaaget  R 
became,  in  short,  a  question  of  what  WM 
behoveful  and  beautiful,  and  becoming  in  i^ 
self,  and  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  eait; 
and  the  remaining  books  are  simply  defoCid 
to  the  elaborate  proof  against  the  several  M- 
sertions  of  the  Puritans,  that  the  eiiitim 
order  of  the  Church  of  England  answered  ti 
the  full  the  conditions  thus  dictated  by  a  tm 
expediency,  as  well  as  warranted  by  apoitofioil 
tradition. 

We  have  discussed  at  such  length,  nd 
with  so  much  care,  the  main  trace  of  HookeA 
argument,  not  only  because  it  is  that  wluflb 
is  most  important  in  itself,  but  because  it  ii 
that  which  has  most  li\'ing  relation  to  eaair 
ing  Church  questions.  It  is  inntructive  clesi^ 
ly  to  understand  the  ])0siti()n  taken  up  OB 
such  questions  by  one  so  profound  in  thougiili 
and  so  reverent  in  spirit,  as  Hooker.  Of 
what  consequence  some  in  our  time  hut  ' 
thought  his  opinions,  has  been  strongly  dir 
played  by  the  eagerness  with  which  thif 
have  sought  for  corroboration  of  their  own  k 
his  pages.  It  is  far  from  our  intentioa  Ii 
disturb  the  expiring  embers  of  a  eoutmwBy 
that  has  spent  itself,  as  all  wise  naa  wm 
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from  the  first  it  could  only  Rpend  itself,  in 
the  hot  flame  of  Romanism  on  the  one  hand, 
or  the  poor  smoke  of  mediaeval  dilettantism 
on  the  other.  Yet  it  may  be  necessar}'  in 
contrast  to  the  different  extremes  of  ecclesi- 
antical  opinion,  somewhat  more  particularly 
to  consider  the  views  of  our  author. 

In  questions  of  church  government  and 
authority  it  will  be  plain  to  a  little  examina- 
tion, that  there  are  only  two  fundamental 
▼iewfl  of  a  positive  character  tenable, — the 
one  of  which  rests  on  a  basis  of  theoretical 
ecclesiasticism, — and  the  other  on  a  basis  of 
practical  Christian  order.  The  former  asserts 
that  the  government  of  the  Church  is  a 
polity  divinely  instituted  once  for  all,  and  in 
its  form  definitely  revealed  and  established. 
The  latter  maintains  that  this  government  is 
no  less  divinely  instituted,  but  that  the 
grounds  of  its  institution  are  found  not  mere- 
ly in  Scripture,  but  in  the  Christian  reason, 
and  the  develo])ment  of  that  reason  in  the 
history  of  the  CTiurch.  The  one,  in  short, 
upholds  an  exclusive  jus  divinumy  the  other 
rests  on  what  has  been  called  in  modem  lan- 
guage expediency,  with  which  term  we  have 
no  quarrel,  save  that  it  has  been  degraded  to 
base  meanings,  quite  inconsistent  with  what 
we  here  intend. 

Theoretical  ecclesiasticism  may  assume  verj- 
different,  and,  in  fact,  opposite  manifestations. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  its  characteristic 
manifestation  was  Puritanism.  The  Puritans 
were  beyond  all  question  the  church  theorists 
of  their  day.  They  were  the  assertors  of 
the  jus  divinum  in  church  government,  and 
the  first  Protestant  assertors  of  it.  Their 
rer}*  name  still  bears  testimony  to  this,  if 
their  history  throughout  were  not  a  living 
witness  to  it.  Their  essential  belief  was  that 
they  alone  were  in  possession  of  the  pure 
truth  of  God,  derived  from  Scripture  on  this 
■object,  and  their  persevering  aim  was  to 
apply  their  exclusive  view  of  this  truth  to 
the  governient  of  the  Church  of  England. 
It  is  notorious,  and  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that  this  idea  of  an  exclusive  Divine  right 
was  utterly  unknown  to  the  early  defenders 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Jewell  was  con- 
tented to  occupy  the  ground  of  Christian  ex- 
pediency in  his  Ajiology ;  Whitgift,  we  have 
seen  clearly,  took  up  the  same  position 
against  the  Puritans;  and  Hooker,  only  on 
larger  and  philosophic  principles   has  laid 
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down  the  same  basis.  Christian  expediency 
became  in  his  hands  the  true  ju^  divinum, 
resting  not  on  one-sided  interpretations  of 
Scripture,  but  on  the  broad  ground  of  the 
common  Christian  sense,  verified  equally  in 
the  light  of  Scripture  and  of  Christian  his- 
tory. 

It  is  needless  to  urge  in  opposition  to  this 
certain  special  statements  extracted  from  the 
mass  of  Hooker's  work  as  to  the  Divine  right 
of  Episcopacy,  and  the  special  authority  of 
the  Christian  Ministry.*  To  any  one  who 
really  understands  Hooker's  position,  there 
is  no  inconsistency  in  such  statements.  It  is 
at  once  granted  that  he  contends  for  the 
Divine  right  of  bishops,  as  he  no  doubt  pro- 
foundly believed  in  that  right ;  but  he  does 
not  contend  for  it  on  the  ground  that  this 
right  is  expressly  revealed  and  exclusively 
taught  in  Scripture,  so  as  to  be  everywhere 
and  at  all  times  incumbent  on  the  Church. 
Such  a  view  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  ex- 
plicit Btatement8,t  but  what  is  far  more  im- 
portant and  satisfactory  to  every  thoughtful 
reader,  with  the  whole  conception  of  his  gen- 
eral argument.  Episcopacy  was  simply  to 
him  a  true  and  proper  expression  of  Divine 
order  in  the  Church ;  whereas  the  Puritans 
maintained  it  to  be  a  usurpation  or  corrup- 
tion, he  maintained  that  it  rightly  represen- 
ted the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  primitive 
Apostolical  system,  and  even  that  all  the 
variety  and  grandeur  of  offices  in  the  Church 
of  England,  was  only  a  rightful  development 
of  that  system.  This  is  a  clearly  rational 
view,  resting  on  grounds  of  common  sense 
and  Christian  judgment,  whatever  we  may 
otherwise  think  of  it.  Such  a  system  of  eo- 
clesiastical  polity  may  be  well  founded  or 
not ;  but  it  plainly  does  not  claim  to  be  of 
exclusive  Divine  institution,  definitely  pro- 
claimed from  Heaven,  and  therefore  univer- 
sally paramount  over  the  conscience  and 
Chnstian  reason.  On  the  contrary,  it  direct- 
ly seeks  its  origin  and  sanction  in  the  assent 

*  Keble'8  Preface,  p.  71.  et  ttq. 

t  "  So  perfectly  arc  these  things  (of  faith  and 
salvation)  taught,  thut  nothing  can  ever  need  to  be 
added,  nothing  ever  coHse  to  be  necessary ;  these 
(matters  of  cedes iasthrul  polity),  on  the  contrary 
side,  as  being  of  a  fur  other  nature  and  quality,  are 
not  «o  ttrivtly  and  ererlattingly  commandtd  in  acrip' 
ture  Iwt  that  unto  the  complete  form  of  a  Church 
Polity  much  may  be  requitite  ichich  the  Scripture 
ttachrth  not,  ana  much  vhi<h  it  hath  taught  become 
unrequitite,  because  we  need  not  use  it, — tometiimL 
aUo^becaiute  we  cannoC.'*— Vol.  L  p.  408-4C9;  ana 
vol.  iil.  p.  S81. 
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of  lliftt  r'-ffoii,  as  cx|irfSM'rl  in  tin- "  whol*' 
churrh  vi«.il;ii',"  wlii/}»  i'*  rl^clar^Ml  ttt  li"  "th**" 
trii'*  ori;rIrial  Milijr-ct  of  all  powi.T  *  within  lli<- 
Chiirrli. 

Siif:li  II  'vstr-m  is  iiU«?rlv  at  variance  with 
til*'  morliTH  Ilijjli-Church  theory,  whose 
finifiarnfrital  iih'si  is  the  exclusive  Divine 
riff  hi  of  u  thri-e-foUl  miniNtry,  without  which 
the  C'hnrrh  esnj  nowhere  exist.  Kpiscopacy 
is  with  it,  not  merely  ns  with  Hooker  a  v.nlid 
ex]jn-Hsion  of  I)ivine  order  in  the  ('hurch, 
hut  truly  the  C'hnreh  itsHf  Govern m en t  by 
bishops  nnd  arehhishops  is  not  only  a 
divinely-warranterl  fiolity,  but  a  polity  so 
pi^culiarly  Divine^  as  to  be  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  Ohri.stian  revelation.  With- 
out Kpisropal  sanetion,  no  rites  of  the  Churob 
ran  be  validly  administered  ;  apart  from  sueh 
finnrtion  they  are  not  (uily  deficient,  ))ut  they 
are  not  at  all.  For  all  H])iritual  blcssiuf^ 
and  snrramental  privilege  arc  insejiarably 
lioniid  up  in  rerlnin  forms  rif^htly  dispcnsccl, 
and  this  dispensation  is  only  right,  an  it 
derives  its  nnthority  from  Kpiscopal  ordina- 
tion, (iraee  deseends  in  a  definite  external 
channel,  vhieh  is  called  a|Mistolicai  nucccs- 
sion,  and  beyond  this  channel  it  docs  not 
cirrnlate,  or  at  least  we  have  no  warrant  for 
its  doinj;  so.  What  are  called  the  **  unco- 
V4>ininte(l  nn'rcies  of  (i(m1/*  may  pn'vail  be- 
yond the  Nphere  or  Kpiscopal  influence;  but 
tbtiNf  Divine  merries,  which  are  yea  and 
amen  in  ChiiHt,  are  alone  to  be  found  within 
the  eonserratetl  shadow  of  this  influence. 
This  is  the  pure  nifrh.(!hurch  theory,  whose 
lo<^ieal  terniiuation  is  everywhere  Romanism; 
and  it  is  or  the  utm(».Ht  importance  to  dis- 
criminate between  this  the<iry  and  the  mere 
assertion  of  l\piNco|Nicy  as  a  rightful  from  of 
(*hnreh  j^overnnient.  The  twc»  views  are 
divided  by  the  whole  circum Terence  of  reiuon, 
the  one  re|ireseuling  theort^ticnl  cTclesiastie- 
isin  in  its  most  extreme  shape;  the  other 
being  merely  one  form  of  upludding  the 
great  truth,  that  the  (*hurch  is  divinely  war- 
ranted, in  the  light  of  Scri|)(ure  and  of  rea- 
■on,  to  govern  itself  aH  may  be  mimt  suitable 
to  the  time  and  clrcumstanceN  in  which  it  is 
])luced. 

This,  the  really  catholic  iiosition,  eiui tro- 
ve rted  by  tho  Puritans  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury in  behalf  iif  PresbYterianibni,  and  ear- 
neatly  maintainp<l  by  all  the  early  defenden 
of  the  Church  of  Kn gland,  in  the  very  same 
•  Vol.  iU.  p.  S89. 


wliich  has  been  controverted  by  the  Tracta- 
riaiiN  in  our  own  day.  on  behalf  of  Kpinco- 
paey.  .\lreidy,  indeed,  in  the  age  succeed- 
ing that  of  Hooker,  principles  had  changed 
sides ;  •  and  the  Anglican  clergy  were  found 
flghtiiig  the  battle  of  the  Church  with  the 
weapons  of  Puritan. sm.  Laud  and  his  8up- 
IK>rters  l>ecame,  in  their  turn,  the  Church 
theorists  of  their  day, — so  ntrange  ;ire  the 
reactions  of  histor}'.  To  this  ])oor  inherit- 
ance succeeded  the  late  Ox^trti  ])arty.  who 
mnrked  their  KucceRsion  by  a  zeal  and  ability 
worthy  of  a  better  cauae ;  but,  once  more,  in 
the  movement  of  thought,  tliis  extreme  of 
cs^lesiastical  opinion  in  disappearing, — and 
necessarily  »o.  Kevening,  as  it  does,  the 
essential  nature  of  the  Church — making  it 
ritual  instead  of  morai-^oi'm  rutlier  than 
life ;  resting  logically  only  on  this  npCmm 
irniAoc,  it  ifl  its  inevitable  destiny  to  sink, 
with  the  ad\'ancing  tide  of  human  reason, 
into  the  abym  of  all  false  theories. 

Hut  while  Hooker  w  thus  to  l>e  dlitln- 
guinhed  from  one  extreme  of  ecclefiiastical 
opinion  he  must  equally  be  diHtinguished 
from  another.  If  not  a  High-Churchman  in 
any  modern  sense  of  these  words,  neithtr  ift 
he  an  Krostion,  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  that  term.    While  no  theorist  in  church 

*  Wo  arc  sensible  of  the  infierence  that  may  be 
dniwn  fn>m  this,  and  has  in  fact,  although  moio 
in  un  implied  tliun  a  direct  niiuiiior,  b«on  drawn 
liy  Mr.  Keblc,  viz.,  that  Hooker's  work  coutributed 
not  s  little  to  the  change.  The  same  notion  is 
favored  by  the  ailmiration  which  .lames  I.  and 
(/hiirlcs  I.  are  known  to  have  exprosited  of  the 
Kt'olesiaHtlcHl  Polity,  and  the  story  of  .lames  IL 
uH<'rit>ing  his  adopt'lon  of  Roman  CathoHciMn  to 
IIh!  inipressitui  made  upon  his  inind  by  Uooker't 
rref:ic(*.  The  inference,  however,  while  it  has 
Nurli  Hpptmmt  support,  is  really  destitute  of  foond- 
Htion.  The  misinterpretation  of  Hooker's  prinoi- 
pjes  and  re:i«uMiing — and  they  are  easily  capable 
of  mi<tiMti*rpretation  by  thos»e  who  a|ipnisch  tb<idr 
study  without  nny  of  the  spirit  of  uhikMOphT 
wliicli  ili?«tiMguisho*d  their  sutlior — comuiued  wita 
the  nien>  ttino  of  his  hmguiigo  here  and  there,  maj 
juivo  mTvefl  to  f-onntenance  the  gruwing  changs  of 
opinion  which,  oven  in  his  own  uiiy,  we  see  reprc- 
NiMitrd  hy  Ibuu'n>n  and  Saravia;  but  to  this  change 
till*  real  'nioaiiing  of  his  work,  not  only  as  it  haa 
U*en  interpn>ted  by  us,  hut  by  all  witl'iimt  a  pr^ 
I'oni't'ivoil  theory  'to  support)  is  utterly  opposed. 
The  fiii't  simply  is,  that  IItM>krr,  while  defending 
HUf*h  truly  philosophicsl  principles  as  we  haye  d»- 
mtiIhsI,  has  the  ap(>earance,  as  it  has  been  well 
Miitl-  "  owing  to  the  va»t  extent  of  his  goneraliia- 
tion!«,  and  his  constant  referenoe  of  all  tilings  to  ft 
prinuil  law  of  (lod,  of  conceding  a  Diviiia  origla 
to  rt^gal  and  sacerdotal  power;  ami  thus  (howeyir 
nnintentionsllv)  he  announces  a  transition  to  tiM 
less  noble  and  philosophical  doctrines  which  di^ 
tingiiished  the  leading  Churchnwn  of  the  next 
lieriod."  1  raylor*s  Keligious  Life  of  England,  Db 
64.) 
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government,  he  yet  profoundly  believed  in 
the  di»linctive  reality  of  that  government, 
and  itH  Divine  necessity,  as  a  preservative  of 
Christian  MeKsing  and  privilege.  It  is  true 
that  he  acknowledges  the  Sovereign  to  be 
the  supreme  earthly  head  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and,  with  a  \'iew  to  this,  maintained, 
as  the  great  argument  of  his  concluding 
Book,  the  identity  of  Church  and  State ; 
bnt,  whereas  ICraKtianism,*  as  commonly  un- 
understood,  makes  the  Church,  in  all  things, 
the  mere  creature  of  the  State — a  mere  part 
of  its  general  organization — Hooker  simjjly 
maintains,  that  there  is  no  essential  distinc- 
tion between  the  two,  so  that,  in  a  truly 
Christian  nation,  they  would  be  practirally 
indiviuihle.  The  one  view  absorbs  the  Church 
in  the  State ;  the  other,  more  truly.  aI)sorbs 
the  State  in  the  Church.  The  one  presents 
a  pure  negation  of  oil  peculiar  Church  life 
and  authority  ;  the  other  contains  the  most 
positive  assertion  of  both,  by  identifying  them 
with  the  national  life  and  will,  where  these 
have  become  thoroughly  Christian.  The 
one,  in  short,  says,  there  is  no  Church ; 
Church  ])rerogative  is  a  mere  political  in- 
dulgence ;  Christian  privilege  a  mere  civil 
arrangement.  The  other  says,  the  Church 
represents  the  highest  social  order  on  earth ; 
and,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  a  Christian 
nation,  it  is  identical  with  the  national  order 
and  government.  ''A  commonweal  is  one 
way,  and  a  church  another  way,  defined,  yet 
they  are  not  {)erpetually  severed  ;  "  but,  on 
the  contrary,  unite,  and  practically  become 
one,  at  their  highest  point  of  development. 
A  view  such  as  this,  elaborately  defended  by 
our  authdr,  and  associated  in  our  own  day 
with  the  illustrious  name  of  Arnold,  is  cer- 
tainlv  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  so-called 
Erastian  denial  of  the  Church  aa  a  Divine 
inatitution  altogether. 

And  as  Hooker  wai  strongly  opposed  to 
auch  a  mere  negative  view  of  the  Church  on 
the  ])olitical  side,  he  was  no  less  strongly 
opposed  to  views  essentially  of  the  same 
negative   tendency,  though  springing  from 

4^  No  term  is  reiillT  more  ambiguous,  but  tho 
inpolar  acceptation  of  it  oerta&nly  implies  all  that 
wo  have  nttriuuted  to  it.  The  special  point  of  EruA- 
tusMeachiiifr,  iiA  bas  Iieen often  pointed  out,  con- 
ibted  in  tiic  refuiting  of  all  rigfat  of  excommunica- 
tion to  tlic  Church.  From  tiua  root— «  vile  enough 
one  certainly—  bare  sprang;  up  all  the  deadly  a»t>(>- 
dations   connected   with    KiaatiaiilnD,  which   is 


properly  sneaking  not  a  tbeoiy  of  Che  Church  at 
all,  Dut  a  No-Charch  fbmef. 
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directly  contrary  motives.  While  honoring 
the  right  of  private  judgment  and  the  claima 
of  tlie  Christian  reason,  he  was  yet  deeply  at 
variance  with  whatever  tends  to  make  reli- 
gion a  mere  personal  matter,  and  the  Church 
a  mere  arbitrary  selection  of  individuals, 
seeking  the  evidence  of  their  Christian  fellow- 
shi])  rather  in  the  conscious  witness  of  their 
own  internal  nature,  than  in  their  participa* 
ticm  of  common  Christian  benefits.  All  such 
views,  which  have  since  developed  into 
Quakerism,  and  other  extreme  forms  of 
DisKcnt,  and  which,  no  less  really  than  £raa- 
tianism,  tend  to  destroy  the  Church  in  ita 
cor))orate  existence,  and  educative  position 
and  value, — to  make  it  a  mere  collection  of 
special  voluntary  organizations,  adhering  to- 
gether under  local  accident  and  conven- 
tional impulse,  overlooking  those  associations 
and  influences  which  bind  it,  under  whatever 
diversities,  into  a  vast  historical  institute — a 
consecrated  community  life — all  Mich  views 
were  utterly  alien  to  Iiis  sympathies.  No 
one,  on  the  contrary,  ever  more  vividly  or 
sacredly  realized  the  grandeur  of  such  asso- 
ciations and  influences,  and  the  living  force 
of  Christian  education,  and  the  gathering 
glory  of  Christian  blessing  that  reside  in 
them. 

Of  Hooker  as  a  theologian,  wc  have 
scarcely  left  ourselves  room  to  speak;  and 
yet  in  no  capacity  is  he  greater.  His  mind, 
indeed,  has  been  sometimes  supposed  to  be 
eminently  legal  or  pohtical.  His  reputation 
as  a  Christian  jurist  and  philoso})her,  has 
overshadowed  his  reputation  as  a  theologian. 
Dut  his  real  eminence  consists  not  in  the 
predominance  of  judicial  qualities  of  mind, 
although  these  he  possesses  in  high  perfec- 
tion, but  in  the  comlnnation  of  these  qualities 
with  depth  of  Christian  insight  and  profund- 
ity of  doctrinal  comprehensicm.  As  a  theo- 
logian, no  less  than  as  a  philosopher,  he  is 
singularly  comprehensive ;  embracing  in  hm 
ca})aciou8  view  the  double  aspect  of  all  re- 
vealed truth,  and  with  characteristic  English 
healthiness  and  ripeness  of  spiritual  culture, 
always  preferring  a  complete  and  living 
asi>ect  of  a  subject  to  any  mere  dogmatie 
exhibition  of  it,  however  dialectically  clear 
and  well-defined. 

In  no  respect  does  he  appear  to  greatv 
advantage,  as  compared  with  one  whoee 
illustrious  name  does  not  occur  in  any  degree 
as  a  rival,  but  to  whose  teaching  and  i 
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his  own  was  undoniably  felt  in  his  day,  as  it 
must  be  still  more  obviously  felt  in  ours,  to 
present  a  contrast.  In  mere  robustness  of 
hard  intellect,  in  critical  acuteness  and  logi- 
cal power,  and  undoviating  trenchant  skill  of 
argument,  Calvin  out-matches  Hooker ;  while 
in  mere  truth  and  intensity  of  Christian  feel- 
ing, the  Genevan  Kcformer  is  by  no  means 
behind  :  but  he  is  certainly  far  behind  in  the 
geniality  of  that  feeling,  and  in  the  catholic 
freedom  and  oV'vation  of  his  views,  llecluse 
as  both  wpre  in  their  habits,  and  ascetically 
laborious  In  their  lives — too  much  so  not  to 
have  missed  some  elements  of  happy  develop- 
ment in  their  own  minds,  and  therefore  of 
happy  and  harmonious  sway  over  the  minds 
of  others — Hooker,  in  his  mental  and  spirit- 
ual growth,  yet  kept  closer  to  life  than 
Calvin,  and  therefore  closer  to  truth.  He 
saw  and  felt  more  clearly,  that  the  force  of 
human  logic,  terrible  and  encompassing  as  it 
is,  is  no  measure  of  the  realities  of  human 
existence,  nor  yet  of  the  possibilities  of 
Divine  grace.  And,  accordingly,  while  ac- 
cepting, as  all  Protestant  theologians  of  his 
time  did,  the  general  system  of  doctrine 
known  under  the  name  of  Calvinism,  he  at 
the  same  time  contended  strongly  against 
the  rigorous  following  out  of  this  system, 
along  j)athways  where  the  intellect  of  man 
merely  stumbles  in  darkness,  and  into  results 
against  which  his  moral  instincts  rise  up  in 
imconquerable  rebellion.  These  pathways 
did  not  deter  Calvin,  nor  these  results  shock 
him,  carried  along  as  he  was  by  the  inexor- 
able march  of  a  reasoning  faculty  which  sub- 
dued all  before  it.  I^ut  Hooker's  more  poetic 
and  concrete  nature,  gentler  temper,  and 
really  larger  reason,  shrunk  from  such  cold 
audacities  of  logi'? :  and  in  order  to  be  more 
truly  rational,  ho  was  content  to  be  less 
ratiocinative. 

The  very  first  controversy  in  which  Hooker 
engaged,  arising  out  of  the  sermon  whfch  he 
preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  concerned  the 
limitations  which  he  felt  impelled  to  place 
upon  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  Predestina- 
tion ;  and  the  prime  source  of  argumentative 
difference  between  him  and  Travers  sprung 
out  of  the  same  doctrine.  It  is  not  worth 
our  while  now  to  advert  to  the  special  char- 
acter of  these  limitations,*  or  to  weigh  their 
polemical  value.     This  may  be  small,  as  for 

*  See  Keble's  Pref-f  P-  102,  also  Ecol.  Polity, 
ToL  ii.  p.  ai6. 
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our  own  part  we  are  not  indisposed  to  admit, 

but  they  serve  sufficiently  to  indicate 
Hooker's  theological  bias.  This  bias  how- 
ever is  fully  seen,  and  his  practical  and  com- 
prehensive wisdom  most  impressively  mani- 
fested in  his  series  of  Criticisms  on  the  Lam- 
beth Articles.* 

Hooker's  views  on  Justification,  defended 
at  length  in  his  discourse  on  this  subject, 
which  will  repay  careful  study,  shows  the 
same  tendency  to  reaction  against  Uie  ex- 
treme doctrines  of  the  Genevan  schooL 
There  was  no  point  perhaps  which  both  the 
Swiss  and  German  reformers  were  disposed 
to  insist  upon  in  a  more  one-sided  manner 
than  this,  and  naturally  so  in  the  first  excess 
of  the  reaction  against  the  Popish  doctrine 
of  works.  There  was  no  point  certainly  on 
which  they  felt  more  sensitive,  as  to  any  op- 
position offered  to  their  o])inions.  This  may 
he  forcibly  seen  in  Calvin's  treatment  of 
Osiander,  in  the  Third  Book  of  the  Insti- 
tutes ;  t  where,  with  a  singularly  intense,  we 
had  almost  said,  savage  keenness,  he  assails 
the  diWne  of  Konigsberg,  and  liis  views  on 
this  subject,  which,  however  exaggerated  and 
false  in  some  respects,  really  pointed  to  a 
deeper  and  more  comprehensive  truth  than 
that  which  Calvin  opposed  to  them.  Hooker, 
with  his  peculiar  tendencies,  was  strongly 
alive  to  any  Antinomian  extreme  that  might 
lurk  in  the  mode  of  stating  the  doctrine  of 
Free  Grace ;  and  accordingly,  while  specially 
repudiating  the  Komish  view  of  infuied 
righteousness,  and  clearly  distinguishing  be- 
tween justification  and  sanctification  in  re,  he 
betrays  great  jealousy  of  any  supposed  sepa- 
ration between  them  in  tempore.  He  pre- 
sents very  felicitously  the  harmony  of  Faith 
and  Works — the  divine  circle  of  salvation — 
which  in  our  dialectical  statements  we  neee»» 
sarily  break  up  and  analyze  into  its  partti 
but  which  is  really  one  in  life,  and  only  in 
its  living  totality,  represents    the   truth  of 

God.t 

Besides  such  special  points  of  controrerty, 
in  the  main  external  to  his  great  woikf 
Hooker  enters  at  large,  and  with  character- 
istic cxpansiveness  on  the  highest  Christiaii 
doctrines,  in  the  course  of  his  Fifth  Book ; 
and  the  reader  who  would  fully  apprednte 
his  mingled  learning  and  wisdom  aa  a  theo- 

*  Keble'8  Preface,  pp.  102-106. 

t  Chap.  zi. 

t  VoL  iiL  p.  608. 
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Ic^U),  his  revprence  and  yet  liis  ptnelrntlon, 
hii  profundily  and  yet  his  caution,  niunt 
•tudy  hia  diwiuiKitionN  on  the  doctrines  of 
the  iVinity.  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Sacra- 
ments. If  in  any  respect  ve  feel  a  want  of 
•ynipalhy  with  these  disquisitions,  it  Uin  the 
esccBxive  deference  which  they  Bometimes 
maniTeBt  to  ihe  mere  authority  of  Christian 
antiquity — the  quality  which  conBlitutee  to 
Mr.  Kehlc  their  chief  charm. 

Viewing  htm  altogether,  Hooker  must 
always  remain  one  of  the  greatest  names  of 
the  pact;  great  m  a  theologian,  yet   more 
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than  a  theologian  t  illustrious  id  the  annali 
of  the  Church  of  England,  yet  still  more 
illustrious  ill  the  general  uinaU  of  philoso- 
phy and  literature.  He  possessed  and  hu 
embalmed  in  his  work  that  living  soul  of 
truth  and  power  of  lofly  eloquence  in  its 
expression,  which  only  get  &cs!i  glory  u 
ages  gather,  end  amid  whatever  changes  of 
opinion  remain  strong,  and  sdmiTable  as 
ever.  Throughout  life,  save  the  few  years  ha 
spent  in  the  Temple,  a  retired  student  and 
hard-working  parish  ])rieBt,  he  has  made  bit 
name  memorable  in  English  history,  and  hii 
genius  oue  of  its  proudest  boasts. 


THE  OBOAN-noTS. — The  TVnus  has  issued  an ' 
nkase  for  the  abolition  of  Italian  boys  and  j 
barrel  .ortrans.  It  has  found  a  sjmpathixing  , 
ftction  in  the  person  of"  A  Suffering  Woman," 
and  two  ur  Ihrco  more  correspondents,  wlin 
describe  the  domciitie  inflictions  of  the  barrel- 
organ.  One  of  dieso  letter-writers  assames  tho 
part  of  the  Executive  and  suggests  a  mode  by 
which  Ilnlian  boys  or  men  with  Organs  may  be 
made  to  "  movo  on."  A  SufTermg  Woman 
writes  a  letter  that  might  form  a  chapter  in  that 
ingenious  work  The  SHieries  of  Ilaman  Life; 
bat  wo  arc  not  aware  that  the  most  morbid  of 
valetadinurians,  or  the  most  worrieil  of  pattern 
house-wives,  has  ever  eonfoundcd  TV  Miieria 
,^  UamaH  /.i/e  with  The  WheU  Daly  of  Man. 
^E.  A.  U.  i^.,"  the  practical  statesman  of  this 
party,  dciirrilies  the  tactics  for  the  campaign 
against  the  Italian  boys — 

"  Let  every  studi.'nt  supply  tho  little  boys  of 
Ae  house  wherein  hu  lodges  with  a  tin  pan  and 
an  iron  spoon  ;  wlien  a  musician  or  noiscraolier 
of  any  sort  appears,  lel  them  at  oncai  surround 
him,  aad  on  their  sueccssfully  driving  him  by 
their  snperior  noise  from  the  street  let  thorn  be 
rewarderl  lilieraliy  by  the  committee." 

Bo  thai  the  legislation  ot  the  party  decidedly 
ascends  to  I^ynch  law. 

Let  as  allow  thai  tho  organ  is  frsquently  a 
nuisance.  It  may  intrude  npon  the  qniet  of  tho 
■iek-Toom,  or  distract  the  student  wboso  head  is 
not  strong  enough  tu  concentrate  his  ideas  upon 
tbe  business  in  hand.  It  may  "aggravate" 
the  natlern  woman  "in  sorting  the  things" 
on  Hondiiy  or  catting  up  tho  morning's  bills. 
It  may  injure  die  business  of  the  music-master, 
if  it  intrude  upon  his  bour ;  and  it  may  suspenil 
tbe  domestic  i-onuirrt,  if  its  overbearing  strain 
strike  up  while  the  family  piano  and  choir  ar 
tn  full  swinu.  These  arc  annoyanees;  butaftc 
all,  is  the  inflietion  withoat  its  compensation 
It  the  Italian  organ-grinder  without  bis  "  mie 
■ion"?  Would  he  exist  and  mahiply,  as  h 
does,  if  he  had  nonci  Tho  organ  tribe  is  a 
least  a  self-supporting  mstitalion,  and  it  musi 
have  its  pric?o  or  it  conid  not  fi;o  on.  Is  its 
mission  ud intelligible  to  u* !  Bat  it  not  car- 
ried, with  more  or  iew  icaperlisction  bat  with  a 
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decided  progress  of  its  own,  the  very  pick  of 
Ihe  finest  music  in  the  world  to  ibo  humblest 
homes  throughoot  the  whole  country?  W* 
have  seen  remarks  upon  tlic  ruflianly  oppag- 
nnnco  of  l^  adult  organ-grinder  j  but  in  ItbiE, 
rude  as  tliey  look,  the  men  and  biirs  from  Pa- 
lermo and  Como  rnrry  amongst  the  humblest 
of  our  people  no  unp1ca.sing  specimen  of  tho 
most  kindly  and  gracious  manners  in  tho  world. 
The  very  way  in  which  the  Italian  boy  rweives 
Ihe  smalt  copper  dole,  with  a  radiant  smile  of 
gratitude  and  a  graceful  gesture,  is  a  lesson  in 
bienseance  that  has  perhaps  been  not  altogether 
lost  n]ion  our  working  classes.  At  all  events, 
that  which  is  the  nuisance  of  the  few  is  the 
recreation  of  tho  ninny.  If  the  piiinn,  whose 
strains  do  not  reach  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
room,  has  lo  be  suspended,  the  very  same  ideas 
ai'c  dttnised  throughont  the  attics  iind  kitchens 
the  hack  rooms  and  courta  of  tho  whole  noigh- 
liorhood.  It  would  not  become  tho  "  Upper 
Ten  "to  interfere;  for  tbe  barrel-organ  is  the 
orchestra  of  tbe  Million. — SpKlator. 

Six  Soros, — the  poetry  by  I*rof.  Longfellow, 
,sct  by  J.  L.  Hatton.  (Addison  &  Co.>— It  is 
,  not  wonderful  that  tho  verses  of  lite  Ainericaa 
lyriiC  should  tempt  composers:  yet  many  of 
tliom  ore  hardly  tractable  for  music.  Here  is 
!"Tho  Itainy  1)ay"set  to  a  mournful  lament, 
I  none  (he  worse  (or  a  certain  monotony.  "  Twi- 
I  light,"  whiiti  breaks  off  with  a  question,  is  las* 
.  happy — owing,  perhaps,  lo  tho  very  incompletB- 
nossQf  Ihe  verbal  stracture.  The  "  Song  of 
the  Boll"  is  musically  bold,  and  emphatio— 
'but  for  what  voice  can  it  have  been  written  1 
I"  Whither?"  is  dreamy  and  elegant.  "The 
Spanish  Serenade,"  though  set  grsrefnllv,  hat 
'been  better  set  by  UeiT  Hiller;  thoogh  dia 
I  burden — 

"  Sho  Bleeps, — mj  lady  sleeps," 
'  oSers  heavy  difflcuitiet  to  composer  and  ts 
,  singer.  It  must  either  be  evaded,  or,  as  in  Iletr 
!  lliUer's  setting,  a  sibillant  iteration  is  prodoead 
trenching  on  the  verge  of  what  is  groteama. 
Had  Mr.  Eation  read  his  anthor  more  careAulf^ 
be  would  not  have  ran  bis  harden  into  ona  1^ 
broken  masical  phnaa.— Jflw— 
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BELOW  AND    ABOVE. 

Down  below,  the  wild  November  whistling 
Through  tlie  !)coch'8  dome  of  !)uming  red, 
And  the  Aatumn  sprinkling  penitential 
Dust  and  ashes  on  the  chesnut's  head. 

Down  below,  a  pall  of  airy  pnrple, 
Darklv  hanging  from  the  mountain  side, 
And  the  sunset  from  his  eyebrow  htaring 
O'er  tlie  long  roll  of  the  leaden  tide. 

Up  above,  the  tree  with  leaf  unfading 
By  the  everlasting  river's  brink. 
And  the  sea  of  glass  beyond  whoso  margin 
Never  yet  the  sun  was  known  to  sink. 

Down  below,  the  white  wings  of  the  sea-bird 
Dash'd  across  the  furrows,  dark  with  mould, 
Flitting  like  the  memories  of  our  childhood 
Through  the  trees,  now  waxen  pale  and  old. 

Down  below,  imaginations  quivering 
Through  our  human  spirits  like  the  wind, 
ThoughtK  that  toss,  like  leaves  about  the  wood- 
land, 
Hopes,  like  sea-birds,  flashed  across  the  mind. 

Up  above,  the  host  no  man  can  number, 
In  white  robes,  a  palm  in  every  hand, 
Each  some  work  sublime  for  ever  working 
In  the  spacious  tracts  of  that  great  land. 

Up  above,  the  thoughts  that  know  not  anguish, 
Tender  care,  sweet  love  for  us  below, 
Noble  pity  free  from  anxious  terror, 
Larger  Ix>vc  without  a  touch  of  woe. 

Down  below,  a  sad,  mysterious  music, 
Wailin;;  through  the  woods  and  on  the  shore, 
Burden M  with  a  grand  majestic  secret 
That  keeps  sweeping  from  us  evermore. 

Up  above,  a  music  that  entwineth 
With  eiernal  threads  of  golden  sound, 
The  great  poem  of  this  strange  existence. 
All  whose  wondrous  meaning  hath  been  found. 

Down  below,  the  church,  to  whose  poor  window 
Glory  by  the  autumnal  trees  is  lent. 
And  a  knot  of  worshippers  in  mourning, 
Missing  some  one  at  the  sacrament. 

Up  above,  the  burst  of  Hallelujah, 
And  (witiiout  tlio  sacramental  mist 
Wrapp'd  around  us  like  a  sunlit  halo). 
The  groat  vision  of  the  face  of  Christ. 

Down  below,  cold  sunlights  on  the  tombstones, 
And  the  green  wet  turf  with  faded  flowers, 
Winter-roses,  once  like  young  hopes  burning, 
Now  beneath  the  ivy  dripped  with  showers. 

And  the  new-made  grave  within  the  churchyard. 
And  the  white  cap  on  that  young  face  pale. 
And  the  watcher,  ever  as  it  dusketh, 
Bocking  to  and  fro  with  that  long  wail. 

Up  above,  a  crown'd  and  happy  spirit 
Like  an  infant  in  the  eternal  years. 
Who  shall  grow  in  love  and  light  for  ever, 
Order'd  in  his  place  among  his  peers. 

O  the  sobbing  of  the  winds  of  autumn ! 
O  tlie  sunset  streak  of  stormy  gold ; 
O  the  poor  heart,  thiniking  in  the  chorchyerd, 
Night  is  coming,  and  the  gratie  li  cold  I 


O  the  pule  und  plash'd,  and  sodden  roses ! 
0  the  desolate  heart,  that  grave  above  1 
()  the  white  cap,  shaking  as  it  darkens. 
Round  that  shrine  of  memory  and  love  1 

O  the  rest  for  ever  and  the  rapture  I 
O  the  hand  that  wipes  the  tears  away ! 
O  the  golden  homes  bevond  the  sunset, 
And  the  hope  that  watcncs  o'er  the  clay ! 
— Dublin  University  Alayazii 
November  1, 1857. 


EVENING  RHYMES— BY  A  MAN  OF 
FEELING. 

How  sweet  the  perfume  in  the  streets 
AI>out  the  hour  of  six  one  meets ; 
The  steaming  soup,  and  savory  stew. 
Commingling  with  the  rich  ragout ! 

What  nasal  bliss  to  mo  afford 
The  odors  from  that  kitchen  stored 
With  condiments  so  choice  and  rare 
As  venison  roast  and  jugged  hare! 

The  homely  peasoup  here  I  smeU, 
And  there  the  richer  vermicell  ; 
While  haply  next-door  I  inhale 
The  sweetest  perfumes  of  ox-tail. 

Such  fragrance  as  the  turtle  yields 
Were  meet  for  the  Elysian  Fields ; 
No  nectar  fume  could  rival  that — 
Rare  Odorous  essence  of  green  fat ! 

Soon  of  fried  sole  a  sniff"  I  get. 
And  turbot  makes  mo  happier  yet : 
Wiiile  the  red  mullet  down  the  street 
Renders  my  ecstasy  complete. 

'Tis  useful  too  by  frequent  smellings 
To  note  the  fare  in  friendly  dwellings , 
Green  hath  a  savorless  cuisine — 
I  would  no*^^  care  to  dine  with  Green. 

At  neighbor  White's  a  smell  of  picklet 
With  souring  ti\nnge  my  nostril  tickles ; 
Cold  meat  I  love  not :  therefore  A/em. 
To  be  engaged  when  asked  by  them. 

Nor  do  I  envy  neighbor  Jones 
His  devilled  chops  and  grilled  bones: 
The  sniffs  I  eaten  on  bid  mo  harry,— 
Bad  meat  is  often  cooked  with  curry. 

But  ah  I  my  bump  of  friendship's  big 
For  Brown,  who  to  vet  h  sucking  pig ! 
It  wafts  a  fragrance  so  divine, 
I  die  to  enter  in  and  dine ! 

Here  lovingly  boiled  fowl  I  sniff*. 
Or  of  stewed  oysters  catch  a  whiff; 
And  there  at  oni*e  my  practised  nose 
Tells  mo  to  pot  the  calfs-head  goes. 

I  smell  a  goose  at  Number  Ten, 
And  feel  tlie  happiest  of  men  : 
Until  the  odorous  grouse  next  door 
Bid  me  on  goose  reflect  no  more. 

In  short,  where'er  my  steps  I  wend. 
New  fragrances  my  nose  befriend ; 
E'en  now  my  nasal  memory  dwells 
With  rapture  on  Uwse  eyemng  smells  f 
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▲  8TORT   OF   BLBN   GATHERA. 
L 

There  is  a  little  street  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, running    off  from   one  of  its  greatest 
thoroughfares,   and  filled  all  day  with  the 
thunder  of  wheel  and  hoof,  wherein,  although 
business  of  large  firms  is  carried  on  almost 
in  every  house,  no  cab  nor  cart  can  pass  an- 
other, so  broad  is  the  pavement,  and  so  nar- 
row is  the  roadway.    The  houses  are  so  tall 
that  the  slant  rays  of  the  sun   can    never 
reach   down  to  their  lower  stories ;  and  at 
high  noon-day  so  much  do  they  overhang 
with  their  huge  penthouses,  from   beneath 
which  the  cranes  haul  their  miglity  burthens 
from  below,  that  there  is  very  little  light  in 
Blank-street  even  then.     Dark  and  hideous 
enough  it  is  throughout  the  winter  time ;  the 
ver}'  snow,  before  it  reaches  the  footway,  is 
black  and   rotten-looking,  and  indeed   can 
scarcely  be  said  to  fall  at  all,  but  drops  down 
in  a  half-melted  state  from  the  projecting 
eaves  upon  the  passenger  by  day,  and  in  the 
night-time  keeps  awake  light  sleepers  with 
its  monotonous  thud.     Nor  do  the  many 
shadows  in    Blank-street    keep    it  cool   in 
summer  time,  for  the  air  itself  can  scarcely 
find  there  any  room  to  stir :  a  very  unpleasant 
place  of   residence,   upon    the    whole,    for 
twelvemonth  afler  twelvemonth  of  existence ; 
and    for  all    the  hurry  of  commerce  and 
throng  of  population  about  it,   exceedingly 
resembling  the  being  buried  alive.     But  gen- 
erations had  been  bom,  and  lived,  and  died, 
in  Blank>Atreet,  without  feeling   its  suffoca- 
tion too  intense,  or  indeed  very  inconvenient ; 
they  had  made  money,  and  more  money,  and 
more  still,  which  is  a  ver)'  agreeable  occu- 
pation, for  all  the  years  of  their  life.     And 
when   they  had   all  but  made  as  much   as 
they  desired,  when  there  wanted  but  a  very 
little  to  complete  the  handsome  com])etence 
which  was  never  quite  handsome  enough  to 
retire  upon,  then — they  died.     The  one  or 
two  exceptional  cases  of  men   of  business 
there,  who  had  withdrawn  their  names  from 
this  or  that  firm  in  time,  and  had  bought 
them  houses  elsewhere,  out  of  the  din  of 
town,  were  not  of  a  nature   to  encourage 
others  to  do  the  same.    They  had  got  tired 
of  what  to  them  was  any  thing  but  ease,  in 
a  few  months,  md  would  oilen  come  up  in 
their  prnmte  broughams,  or  be  dropped  it 
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the  corner  of  Blank-street  by  the  omnibusesy 
to  hunt  the  close,  dull  office,  or  the  dusty 
warehouse,  in  which  they  had  no  longer  any 
concern. 

The  Brothers  Treadwill,  Candle  Manufiu>- 
turers,  had  had  premises  in  Blank-street  for 
the   last  hundred  years,  and  had  no  inten- 
tion that  any  one  had  ever  heard,  of  vacating 
them   for  the  next  few  centuries  or  so  to 
come.    Their  own  wicks  had  been  in  reality 
long  burnt  down  ;  they  had  both  been  dead 
and   buried  years  ago,  but  in    their  name 
the  business  still  went  on,  and  flourished  un- 
der the  management  and  sole  control  of  one 
Obadiah  Span  all.     One  of  the  brothers  had 
married,  and  begotten  two  children,  whose 
sex,  however,  was  far  from  being  satisfactory 
to  their  progenitor ;  nor  was  it  until  the  two 
young  females  were  themselves  wedded,  and 
the  younger  had  borne  a  son,  that  the  firm 
recovered  from  its  disappointment,  and  ex- 
pressed itself  as  satisfied.    Nor  itideed  was 
this  to  be  wondered  at;  for  although,  when 
a  great  landholder  has  no  male  offspring,  it 
is  no  such  great  matter,  inasmuch  as  a  girl 
can  succeed  to  any  amount  of  property  as 
well  as   a  boy,  a  tallow  manufactory  must 
needs  have  a  masculine  head  to  superintend 
it,  and   Mr.   Obadiah   Spanall  was  just  the 
man.    He  had  married  the  eldest  daughter, 
Kachael  Treadwill,  who  was  childless;  and 
Mr.  Henry  Favor,  his  sometime  partner,  had 
married  the  younger,  Lucy.    This  latter  gen- 
tleman was  an  easy-going,  unbusiness-like  pei^ 
son,  given  to  hospitality  to  a  degree  that  would 
have  become  a  bishop,  but  with  an  undiscem- 
ing  profuseness  of  welcome  that  gained  him 
no  friends.    A  kind  husband,  a  loving  father, 
and  a  jolly  companion,  Mr.  Favor  was  yet 
rather  a  useless  partner  in  the  tallow  trade. 
If  he  had  not  left  every  thing  in  Obadiah's 
hands,  he  would  have  been  a  positive  hin- 
drance ;  as  it  was,  he  was  far  from  being  a 
help ;  and  when  he  slipped  out  of  this  mor- 
tal mould,  and  was  put  in  **  store ''in  the 
churchyard,  the  Treadwill  Brothers,  Candle 
Manufacturers,  flourished   all  the  better  for 
it.    He  had  appointed  his  surviving  partner, 
Mr.  Spanall,  to  be  the  guardian  of  his  boy 
Harr)-,  then  about  fourteen  years  old.    And 
the  childless  Obadiah,  who,  for  ail  his  nigged 
nature,  liked  the  lad  almost  as  his  own  soo, 
was  fully  determined  to  do  his  du^  by  hioL 
This  mainly  coosistad,  in  the  old  aaa'a  «ye% 
hi  diligently  teadiiiif  Urn  hit  tradeb  and  in 
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they  were  not  recreating  themselves   with 

hanging  cats,  by  means  of  pounds  of  candles 

for  make-weights,  they  were  plastering  tallow 

upon  Harry's  curling  hair.     They  called  him 

**  Tallow  End,"  because  he  was  so  thin  and 

pale,  poor  fellow.     Indeed,  to  place  a  sensi- 

tive,  graceful-minded  lad  among  such  young 

ruffians  as  these,  was  but  too  like  putting 

some  delicate  little  white  mouse  into  a  wasp's 

nest. 

II. 

The  mere  smell  of  the  melting-room  was 
absolutely  sickening  to  Harry  Favor,  nor 
could  he  ever  get  over  it ;  nor  was  there  a 
•ingle  compensatory  circumstanc«>  to  make 
up  for  any  of  these  disagreeable*  ;  when  he 
had  done  his  work  well,  he  had  but  done  his 
duty ;  when  ill,  he  was  sure  to  be  reproved  for 
it.  "  How  are  you  getting  on,  my  boy  ?  "  said 
his  uncle  to  him  upon  one  occasion  only,  and, 
reading  the  unmistakeable  expression  of  the 
lad*8  countenance,  he  had  not  waited  to  hear 
the  answer.  His  sole  delight  was  now  in  the 
company  of  his  mother ;  to  her,  in  the  wel- 
come evenings,  he  repeated  whole  poems 
which  he  had  committed  to  memory  before 
his  books  had  been  so  ruthlessly  taken  away 
from  him,  and  she  listened,  albeit  she  was 
far  from  understanding  them,  with  greedy 
lo\'ing  cars.  As  for  his  graver  studies,  in 
which,  at  a  small  school  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Blank-street,  he  had  shown  a  great 
proficiency,  he  was  still  permitted  to  work 
at  them  after  business  hours.  For  his  years, 
and  considering  the  adverse  circumstances 
under  which  he  was  placed,  he  was  a  tol- 
erable scholar ;  his  classical  reading  was 
pretty  extensive ;  and  what  he  had  read  he 
not  only  understood  but  appreciated;  he 
knew  what  history  was,  for  he  could  master 
Tacitus ;  he  had  warmed  himself  at  the  source 
of  poetic  fire,  and  loved  Homer  well. 

Such  a  lad  did  not  confine  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  works  of  others  only,  we  may 
be  sure,  but  had  himself  rare  thoights,  in- 
toxicating, mystic,  wonderful,  which  he  ex- 
pressed more  or  less  intelligently  with  his 
pen.  Upon  his  garret  window  in  Blank- 
street,  hedged  in  by  miles  of  lath,  and  brick, 
and  plaster  as  it  was,  the  moon  and  the 
quiet  stars  still  sometimes  shone.  Unhappy, 
fervent,  harrassed  by  loathsome  toil,  shut  out 
from  all  natural  beauties,  the  firmament  was 
mdeed  a  heaven  to  him.  Those  lovers  of 
nature,  who  are  compelled  to  pass  their  lives 
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in  crowded  cities  alone,  can  tell  us  how  great 
a  blessing  are  the  stars ;  how  full  of  love 
and  pity  are  those  tender  orbs  which  seem  to 
lean  over  the  watcher  of  the  skies  by  night 
and  dro])  him  balm.  Under  their  light  it 
was  that  Henry  Favor  poured  out  his  young 
soul  in  what  were  sometimes  sadly  un rythmi- 
cal stanzas,  but  none  the  less  dear  to  him 
than  are  ill-formed  children  to  their  mothers. 
Upon  one  unhappy  occasion,  when  Uie  boy 
was  at  his  work  as  usual  in  the  drying  room, 
a  thought  occurred  to  him  such  as,  prudent 
young  poet  as  he  was,  he  was  xery  anxious 
not  to  forget.  And  not  only  did  he  then  and 
there  transfer  it  to  paper,  but,  becoming 
enamored  of  it  to  an  extraordinar}-  degree, 
he  stole  some  fourteen  minutes  or  so  clean 
away  from  the  tallow-trade,  in  order  to  put 
the  same  into  rhyme,  llie  other  boys 
stopped  their  work  also  to  look  at  him  and 
point  in  derision ;  and  their  sudden  cessation 
attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Brown,  who,  in 
another  moment,  had  snatched  the  efiiision 
out  of  the  hands  of  its  composer  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  his  own  possession.  It  was  not, 
perhaps,  a  very  valuable  production  intrinsi- 
cally ;  but,  in  the  eye  of  Mr.  Brown,  it  had 
not  the  slightest  signification  whatever. 
Even  if  he  had  known  that  it  had  been  sug- 
gested by  a  pretty  little  water-colored  pic- 
ture which  Harry's  mother  had  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  boy,  it  is  improbable  that  he 
would  have  understood  it  much  better ;  and 
had  it  been  completed  instead  of  being,  u  it 
was,  unfinished,  it  is  quite  possible  that  he 
might  not  have  been  clear  about  it  even 
then.  These  were  the  few  lines  the  foremen 
held  up  so  triumphantly  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  poor  boy*s  strctchcd-out  arms,  and  which 
he  read  aloud  for  the  public  benefit  with 
many  a  sneering  annotation : 

**  Stay,  stay,  in  the  bay, 
Underneath  the  summer  sun, 
Where  the  shallop  moves  not  on 
For  the  little  waves  at4>lay ! 

"  The  kcol  moves  not  along, 
But  the  shadow  of  a  motion 
From  the  blue  and  j^lcaming  ocean. 
Like  tliu  echo  of  a  song, 

'•  Sways  it,  soothes  it,  aye ; 
Wlicre  the  norwind  never  blows— 
Whore  the  hills  fend  off  the  snows, 
Stay,  stay,  in  the  bay ! 

'*  Heed  not " 

"  Heed  not  the  Ullow-trade,  I  euppoee  you 
were  going  to  write,  young  gentlemani"  ob- 
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fool,  and  treated  her  not  a  little  contemptu-  ] 
ously.  And  Mrs.  Spanall,  his  M'ife  and  mas- 
ter, by  no  means  contributed  to  check  this 
conduct.  She  was  envious  of  her  younger 
sister's  good  looks,  and  passionately  jealous 
of  her  having  borne  a  son,  while  she,  the 
elder,  remained  barren  and  hopeless  of  off- 
spring. As  in  some  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, persons  in  her  situation,  and  old  maids 
in  despair  of  husbands,  are  said  to  be  seized 
•with  the  desire — a  long  time  undeveloped — 
of  becoming  brides  of  heaven,  or  nuns,  so 
Mrs.  Spanall  in  later  years  had  become,  in 
the  Protestant  communion,  one  of  those  un- 
happy persons  who,  under  pretence  of  devot- 
ing themselves  to  religion,  divest  themselves 
as  mucii  as  possible  of  human  love  and  hu- 
man sympathies;  and  sisterly  affection  was 
one  of  the  earliest  virtues  which  she  had 
dropped  upon  her  new  road.  She  was  hard- 
hearted, and  she  thought  she  was  well-prin- 
cipled ;  she  was  jaundiced,  and  she  thought 
herself  dead  to  all  the  pleasures  of  this 
world.  Displeased  with  her  husband's  liking 
for  young  Favor,  and  foreseeing  with  her 
woman's  acuteness  that  the  boy  would  not 
easily  be  ])ut  into  the  working  harness  that 
was  prejmred  for  him,  she  had  warned  Mr. 
Spanall  not  to  give  way  an  inch.  "The 
child  has  a  spirit  that  must  be  subdued,''  said 
she :  "  and  a  worldly  hankering  after  light 
and  frivolous  pursuits,  which  it  is  your  duty  to 
restrain."  To  all  outward  appearance,  how- 
ever, she  abstained  from  interferring  in  the 
matter  at  all.  The  two  ladies  lived  in  the 
same  old  house  over  the  manufactory ;  and, 
although  they  had  different  apartments,  met 
every  day  at  the  same  dinner  table.  And 
Mrs.  Spanall  knew  the  value  of  peace  and  qui- 
etness too  well  to  risk  an  open  quarrel,  which 
a  mother,  however  timid,  is  always  ready  to 
enter  into  with  one  of  her  own  sex  on  behalf 
of  a  son.  Mr.  Obadiah.  therefore,  had  a  pri- 
yate  inter\'iew  with  Mrs.  Favor,  and  easily 
persuaded  that  lady  to  let  her  boy  try  the 
candle  business  for  six  months  at  least,  after 
which  they  would  decide  the  better  ui)on  his 
fitness  for  that  trade.  There  was  nothing 
very  hard  in  this  proposition,  had  it  been  a 
genuine  one ;  but  Mr.  Spanall  had  secretly 
determined  that  at  the  end  of  that  probation 
Harry  Favor  should  he  qualified  to  pursue 
th^  matter ;  while  Mrs.  Spanall  was  equally 
resolved  that  he  should  be  made  to  pursue  it 
whether  he  was  qualified  or  not    Nor  would 
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even  this,  perhaps,  have  been  very  injudi- 
cious, however  dishonest,  in  the  case  of  five 
boys  in  Blank-street  out  of  six.  Professioiu 
are  not  made  for  the  young,  so  much  as 
the  young  for  professions;  and  a  very 
little  training  will  often  make  a  good  mer- 
chant of  a  lad  who  has  conceived  a  fanciful 
desire  for  the  law,  or  even  a  respectable  cler- 
gyman of  another,  whom  "Tales  of  Pirates" 
may  have  filled  with  a  fanaticism  for  the  sea. 
Unfortunately,  Harry  Favor  was  a  very 
strong  exceptional  case  indeed.  His  imagi- 
nation was  unhealthily  active ;  he  had  great 
talents,  but  they  did  not  lie  at  all  in  the 
money-making  direction  ;  he  had  application 
but  to  those  things  only  in  which  he  felt  a 
passionate  interest ;  in  a  word,  he  was  what 
is  usually  understood  by  the  term — a  genius. 
And  there  was  not  a  soul  in  Blank-street 
who  was  the  least  likely  to  find  it  ont.  How 
sad  is  it  that  the  universal  world  should  agree 
to  gird  at  these  unfortunates,  whj  are,  as  it 
at  the  same  time  admits  with  a  sort  of  mock 
compassion,  the  enemies  of  no  one  but  them- 
selves !  Is  it  that  we  are  really  envious  of 
the  possession  of  this  terrible  faculty,  which 
causes  a  man  to  be  misunderstood  from  the 
cradle  to  the  death-bed,  and  to  be  acknow- 
ledged prince  among  his  fellows,  if  at  all, 
only  in  the  grave?  With  Respectability 
often  born  of  Shame,  and  maintained  by  its 
illegitimate  fisither.  Hypocrisy,  for  a  whole 
life-time;  with  Prudery,  infamous  parody 
upon  true  Purity,  there  are  scarce  any  who 
dare  venture  to  be  merry.  But  at  the  Di- 
vine gift  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  perhaps 
in  ten  thousand,  in  after  time  to  bless  the 
rest  in  heart,  and  soul,  and  brain,  no  clumsi- 
est quill-driver  but  blurts  his  venom  out 
Poor  Harry,  in  the  tallow-shop,  was  not  a 
whit  more  accepted  than  the  rest  of  ge- 
niuses. Such  a  claim  would  scarcely  have 
been  allowed  in  the  dipping-room ;  and  even 
that  far  greater  one,  in  the  respect  of  his 
companions,  of  being  Mr.  Spanall's  nephew, 
was  neutralized  by  the  disfisivor  with  which 
as  they  soon  discovered,  his  aunt  regarded 
him. 

"  My  husband  wishes  the  boy  to  be  treated 
like  the  rest,"  said  she  to  Mr.  Brown  the 
foreman.  "  See  that  this  is  so,  if  you  please," 
and  the  foreman  took  care  to  see  to  this  ac- 
cordingly. The  other  boys  employed  im  the 
place,  like  most  boys  when  they  get  together 
in  any  number,  wece  ooarte  and  emeL  When 
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they  were  not  recreating  themselves  with 

hanging  cats,  hy  means  of  pounds  of  candles 

hr  make-weights,  they  were  plastering  tallow 

upon  Harry's  curling  hair.    They  called  him 

**  Tallow  End,**  because  he  was  so  thin  and 

pale,  poor  fellow.    Indeed,  to  place  a  sensi- 

thre,  graceful-minded  lad  among  such  young 

ruffians  as  these,  was  but  too  like  putting 

■ome  delicate  little  white  mouse  into  a  wasp's 

nest. 

II. 

The  mere  smell  of  the  melting-room  was 
absolutely  sickening  to  Harry  Favor,  nor 
oould  he  ever  get  over  it ;  nor  was  there  a 
aingle  compensatory  circumstancf  to  make 
up  for  any  of  these  diBagreeable*  ;  when  he 
had  done  his  work  well,  he  had  but  done  his 
duty ;  when  ill,  he  was  sure  to  be  reproved  for 
it.  ''  How  are  you  getting  on,  my  boy  P  "  said 
his  uncle  to  him  upon  one  occasion  only,  and, 
reading  the  unmistakeable  expression  of  the 
lad's  countenance,  he  had  not  waited  to  hear 
the  answer.  His  sole  delight  was  now  in  the 
company  of  his  mother ;  to  her,  in  the  wel- 
come evenings,  he  repeated  whole  poems 
which  he  had  committed  to  memory  before 
his  books  had  been  so  ruthlessly  taken  away 
from  him,  and  she  listened,  albeit  she  was 
fiur  from  understanding  them,  with  greedy 
loving  ears.  As  for  his  graver  studies,  in 
which,  at  a  small  school  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Blank-street,  he  had  shown  a  great 
proficiency,  he  was  still  permitted  to  work 
at  them  after  business  hours.  For  his  years, 
and  considering  the  adverse  circumstances 
under  which  he  was  placed,  he  was  a  tol- 
erable scholar;  his  classical  reading  was 
pretty  extensive ;  and  what  he  had  read  he 
not  only  understood  but  appreciated ;  he 
knew  what  history  was,  for  he  could  master 
Tacitus ;  he  had  warmed  himself  at  the  source 
of  poetic  fire,  and  loved  Homer  well. 

Such  a  lad  did  not  confine  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  works  of  others  only,  we  may 
be  sure,  but  had  himself  rare  thoughts,  in- 
toxicating, mystic,  wonderful,  which  he  ex- 
pressed more  or  less  intelligently  with  his 
pen.  Upon  his  garret  window  in  Blank- 
street,  hedged  in  by  miles  of  lath,  and  brick, 
and  plaster  as  it  was,  the  moon  and  the 
quiet  stars  still  sometimes  shone.  Unhappy, 
fervent,  harrassed  by  loathsome  toil,  shut  out 
from  all  natural  beauties,  the  firmament  was 
indeed  a  heaven  to  him.  Those  lovers  of 
nature,  who  are  compelled  to  pass  their  lives 
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in  crowded  cities  alone,  can  tell  us  how  great 
a  blessing  are  the  stars ;  how  full  of  love 
and  pity  are  those  tender  orbs  which  seem  to 
lean  over  the  watcher  of  the  skies  by  night 
and  drop  him  balm.  Under  their  light  it 
was  that  Henry  Favor  poured  out  his  young 
soul  in  what  were  sometimes  sadly  unr}'thmi- 
cal  stanzas,  but  none  the  less  dear  to  him 
than  are  ill-formed  children  to  tlieir  mothers. 
Upon  one  unhappy  occasion,  when  the  boy 
was  at  his  work  as  usual  in  the  drying  room, 
a  thought  occurred  to  him  such  as,  prudent 
young  poet  as  he  was,  he  was  ver}*  anxious 
not  to  forget.  And  not  only  did  he  then  and 
there  transfer  it  to  paper,  but,  becoming 
enamored  of  it  to  an  extraordinar}'  degree, 
he  stole  some  fourteen  minutes  or  so  clean 
away  from  the  tallow-trade,  in  order  to  put 
the  same  into  rhyme.  The  other  boys 
stopped  their  work  also  to  look  at  him  and 
point  in  derision ;  and  their  sudden  cessation 
attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Brown,  who,  in 
another  moment,  had  snatched  the  effusion 
out  of  the  hands  of  its  composer  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  his  own  possession.  It  was  not, 
perhaps,  a  very  valuable  production  intrinsi- 
cally ;  but,  in  the  eye  of  Mr.  Brown,  it  had 
not  the  slightest  signification  whatever. 
Even  if  he  had  known  that  it  had  been  sug- 
gested by  a  pretty  little  water-colored  pic- 
ture which  Harry's  mother  had  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  boy,  it  is  improbable  that  he 
would  have  understood  it  much  better ;  and 
had  it  been  completed  instead  of  being,  as  it 
was,  unfinished,  it  is  quite  possible  that  he 
might  not  have  been  clear  about  it  even 
then.  These  were  the  few  lines  the  foreman 
held  up  so  triumphantly  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  poor  boy's  stretched-out  arms,  and  whioh 
he  read  aloud  for  the  public  benefit  with 
many  a  sneering  annotation : 

"  Stay,  stay,  in  the  bay, 
Underneath  the  summer  sun, 
Whero  the  shallop  moves  not  on 
For  the  little  waves  at  .play  ! 

"  The  keel  moves  not  along, 
But  the  shadow  of  a  motion 
From  the  blue  and  (gleaming  ocean. 
Like  the  echo  of  a  song, 

"  Sways  it,  soothes  it,  aye ; 
Whore  the  norwind  never  Mows — 
Wlicrc  the  hills  fend  off  the  snows. 
Stay,  stay,  in  the  bay ! 

"  Heed  not " 

^*  Heed  not  the  tallow-trade,  I  suppose  you 

were  going  to  write,  young  gentleman,"  ob- 
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serred  the  reader,  when  he  finished  the  peru- 
tal  amidst  roars  of  laughter.  Favor  had 
hung  his  head  down  for  burning  shame ;  but 
he  looked  up  a  moment  with  eyes  of  fire  at 
this  gibe. 

'*  Oiye  me  back  my  verses,  you  scoundrel,'' 
cried  he. 

'*  Not  till  Mr.  Spanall  has  seen  them,''  re- 
joined the  foreman,  reddening  in  his  turn, 
and  has  heard  the  term  you  have  chosen  to 
apply  to  me,  sir." 

The  outraged  authority  went  straight  to 
the  glass  case,  and  told  his  story  to  the  prin- 
cipal. The  boys  were  hushed — the  whole  of 
thie  vast  workhouse  ceased  to  buzz  during 
that  solemn  moment.  Mr.  Obadiah  had 
been  seen  to  shake  his  head  as  though  in 
doubt  what  course  should  be  pursued,  and 
the  spectators  began  to  fear  a  compromise, 
when  dovm  the  staircase,  rarely  used  by  the 
liBmale  members  of  the  family,  which  led 
through  the  upper  apartments  through  the 
•hop,  came  Mrs.  Spanall,  equipped  starchly 
at  if  for  walking  abroad.  Seeing  something 
had  gone  wrong  she  joined  her  husband  apd 
the  foreman  instead  of  going  out  into  the 
street ;  then  the  three  had  a  very  long  con- 
ference. The  lady  was  heard  by  those  near- 
•at  the  cage  to  say,  "  I  insist;**  three  times, 
and  once,  "  it  is  for  the  boy's  good,  I  tell 
you."  Presently  she  walked  down  the  shop 
and  out  of  it,  with  the  air  of  one  who,  what- 
•fer  it  cost  her  sympathizing  heart,  had  been 
performing  her  duty.  Immediately  afler- 
wards  Mr.  Spanall,  accompanied  by  hin 
foreman,  walked  up  to  the  spot  where  SJ^ 
young  poet  was  still  standing — a  ^rove  of 
candles  surrounding  him  upoi?  every  side — 
and  in  the  hearing  of  th^  whole  company 
addressed  him  thus ;  the  old  man  it  must  be 
remembered  was  of  ih^  old  school,  and  an 
apprentice  was  in  hi^  eyes  exactly  what  a 
achoolboy  is  in  the  eyes  of  his  master.  "  You 
have  applied  to  this  prentleraan,  young  sir," 
aaid  he,  "  an  epitljet  for  which  you  deserve 
the  severest  puijishment.  If  you  suppose 
that  because  y%^  ^^^  ^y  nephew  you  can 
behave  as  you  please  here,  and  with  impu- 
nity, you  will  ^y^^[  yourself  very  much  mis- 
taken. If  yiyyj^  ^Q  not  at  once  apologize 
-  Th*  foreman,  who  had  a  thin  cane 

in  his  handy^erc  whispered  to  Mr.  Spanall, 
but  that  gentleman  waved  him  away  with  a 
expression ^f  disapproval.  "  If  you  do  not 
apologize,^  repeat,  Harry,  I  shall  consider 
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it  my  duty  to  delegate  to  Mr.  Brown  the 
office  of  chastising  you  for  your  imperti- 
nence." The  boy  looked  up  in  his  uncle's 
face  as  though  to  seek  there  for  a  gleam  of 
tender  irressolution,  but  all  the  mercy  of  the 
old  man's  nature  had  been  expended  in  that 
offer  of  an  alternative  which  had  so  disap- 
pointed the  offended  party ;  he  looked  up 
into  the  foreman's  face,  and  detected  there 
only  a  glance  of  malicious  triumph.  ''  Will 
you  apologize,  boy?"  roared  old  Obadiah. 
The  lad  looked  passionate  denial,  and  the 
foreman  lifted  his  cane.     **  Once  more,  will 

you "    But    before  Mr.  Spanall  could 

make  this  second  appeal,  the  impatient  cane 
came  oown  with  a  vicious  whizz  upon  Harry's 
shoulder,    and    the    next    instant    a   huge 
bundle  of  moulds,  six  to  the  pound,  hit   the 
foreman  between   the  eyes  and  rolled  him 
over.    The  whole  incident  did  not  take  more 
than   a  couple  of  seconds,  and  when   that 
time  had  elapsed  the  boy  was  gone.    Vio- 
lence of  this  description  was  utterly  foreign 
to  Harry  Favor's  character,  as  astonishing  to 
himself  as  it  was  unsuspected  by  the  specta- 
tors.   He  hated  the  foreman,  he  hated  the 
boys  his  companions ;   he  had  only  a  cold 
respect,  untinged  with   love,  for   his   uncle ; 
but  he  would  probably  have  still  submitted 
to  the  proposed  degration  but  for  the  two 
reasons — first,  that  it  was  a  public  one,  and 
secondly,  on  account  of  the  insult  offered  to 
his  poem.    His  foot  was  on  the  stairs  to  go 
up  to  his  mother's  t  »"»*  •hd  pu. ...   ),ig  sor- 
rows out  to  her  e-^ ;  but  something,  pc  ^^pg 
pride,  pel  lUps  the  consciousness  of  her  warn 
of  power  to  help  him,  forbade   that.    He 
went    out    through    Blank-street    into    the 
nighty  thorougfare   beyond   it,  and  roamed 
about   the  roaring   Babylon   with   a  bitter 
heart.    In   the   meantime   the   discomfitted 
foreman   picked  himself  up  and   wiped  his 
face ;  and  the  astounded  Obadiah,  not  finding 
his  glass  case  a  sufficient  protection  from  the 
many  wondering  eyes,  betook  himself  to  his 
own  apartment  to  wait  till  Mrs.  Spanall  camo 
home.     He  had  an  uneasy  sensation  that  he 
had  been  acting  injudiciously  and  harshly ; 
and  he  wanted  a  strong  restorative  of  that 
kind    to   persuade  him   that   he    had   not; 
"  Obadiah,"  said  the  lady  when  he  had  di- 
vulged his  awful  intelligence,  »*  do  you  know- 
how  to  get  into  this  boy's  room  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course  I  do ;  he  never  locks  his 
door,  nor  closes  a  clipboard,  nor  shuts   a 
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drawer;  for  the  matter  of  that,  he  is  the 
most  careless  poor  fellow  of  all  the  human 
species." 

"  What  should  be  done  then,  first,  if  you 
want  the  boy  to  be  tamed,  Mr.  Spanall,  is  to 
collect  all  his  wicked  verses  and  his  pictures, 
and  all  that  renders  him  unfit  for  attending 
to  his  business,  into  a  great  heap,  and  to 
bum  them."  She  said  this  very  coolly,  and 
weighinp^  every  word  of  it  as  though  she 
were  a  doctor  prescribing  for  a  patient  seri- 
ously ill. 

"  Well,  we  can't  take  them  without  letting 
the  lad  know  of  it,  I  suppose,**  said  Mr.  Spa- 
nall, testily. 

"  Why,  not  ?  "  replied  the  lady  with  great 
raavity,  **  where  is  the  difficulty  P  " 

*<  1  can't  do  it,"  said  Obadiah  with  extreme 
emphasis ;  **  I  can't,  that's  all." 

"  I  never  shrink  from  my  duties,"  retorted 
his  better  half,  '*  however  unpleasant  they 
may  be ; "  and  off  she  went  to  the  poet's 
Uttle  garret,  with  all  the  pleasure  of  which 
her  nature  was  capable.  Although  it  was  so 
small,  and  perched  as  it  were  at  the  very  top 
of  the  house  among  the  tiles  (which  was  dear 
aunt  Kachael's  arrangement),  it  was  a  very 
pretty  little  room  indeed.  Over  the  chimney 
piece,  the  book-case,  and  the  bed  hung 
charming  water-color  sketches,  at  that  time 
far  rarer  things  than  they  are  now.  One  of 
these — a  harbor  sloping  up  into  full  foliaged 
meadows,  and  def&ided  from  the  waters  of  a 
■tormv,lsieby  two  Vu^  finn  clad  rocks ;  at  j 
^Aeiffeet,  and  perfectly  shelf  ered  ^m  tjie  ! 
tossing  waves,  was  a  little  skiff  with  a  young 
lad  standing  up  in  it,  and  watching  the 
breakers  outside  very  wistfiilly — was  the  sub- 
ject of  Harry's  unhappy  verses.  All  th^e 
Mrs.  Spanall  took  down,  and  made  a  heap  of 
them  and  of  some  drawing  books  which  were 
lying  about  the  floor;  then  she  winnowed 
the  bookcase  of  its  Latin  and  Greek  authors, 
as  well  as  of  such  English  works  as  she  con- 
sidered to  be  disadvantageous  to  the  system, 
leaving  only  a  few  wholesome  books  for  in- 
struction and  edification.  Finally  she  picked 
up  a  manuscript  here  and  a  manuscript  there, 
some  lines  written  out  in  a  beautiful  clerkly 
hsnd  in  a  blank-book,  and  some  others  scrib- 
bled off  hastily  upon  scraps  of  paper.  She 
poked  in  the  drawers  and  found  more  lines, 
and  she  opened  the  desk  that  stood  close  by 
the  bedstead,  and  took  many  pounds  of 
verses  out  of  that. '  She  could  not  stop  to 
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make  a  heap  of  these,  her  curiosity  to  look 
at  them  was  so  overpowering ;  but  as  she 
hastily  perused  one  here  and  there  her  brow 
grew  blacker  and  blacker,  and  every  now 
and  then  she  could  not  restrain  herself,  as  it 
seemed,  but  tore  the  offending  poems  into 
pieces  and  flung  them  into  the  fire-place  or 
out  of  the  window.  She  was  thus  employed 
upon  one  of  poor  Harr}''8  favorite  effbsions, 
when  she  suddenlybecameconscious  of  some- 
body's presence  in  the  apartment ;  her  bade 
was  to  the  door,  but  she  knew  very  well  who 
the  incomer  was  by  the  step ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  purity  of  the  motive  which  actu- 
ated her  in  her  present  employment,  Mrs. 
Spanall  colored  np  to  the  eyes. 

'<  What  are  you  doing,  Hachael  ? "  adced 
Mrs.  Favor,  but  by  no  means  in  her  usually 
submissive  tones,  '*  what  are  you  doing,  sis- 
ter, in  my  boy's  room  ?  " 

*<  I  am  doing  the  lad  good,"  replied  Mrs. 
Spanall,  recovering  herself  a  little ;  *'  I  air 
about  to  destroy  his  foolish  verges,  and  the 
books  which  have  led  him  astray  from  the 
right  path." 

*'  Put  those  papers  down,  Mrs.  Spanall ; 
do  you  hear  me,  woman  ?  Put  down  these 
papers,  and  shut  up  that  desk  immediately." 

The  borglarious  lady  hesitated  a  moment, 
and  then  did  as  she  was  bid.  Her  face  was 
white,  and  her  teeth  were  set  so  very  hard 
that  she  found  it  difficult  to  speak  these 
words.  "  You  will  repent  this,  Lucy  Favor. 
I  wash  my  hands  of  you  and  yours  from 
henceforth ;  Mr.  S|)anall  will  come  and  speak 
to  you,  and,  perhaps,  you  will  hear  reason 
then."  ^^ith  that  she  swept  out  of  the  room, 
taking  careniot  to  touch  the  hem  of  her 
sister's  garments^  her  passage.  Mrs.  Favor 
regarded  h^r  firmly,  with  the  air  of  a  valiant 
hen  whose  nest  has'been  invaded  and  whoae 
eggs  are  threatened  cy  a  rat ;  with  feathers 
ruffled,  with  eyes  flaniing  all  defiance,  she 
stood  until  she  heard  th«  retreating  steps  die 
away  down  stairs,  and  thodoor  of  the  Span- 
all  sitting-room  slammed  to ;  then  she  sank 
down  pale  enough  into  her  jiarry's  chair  and 
burst  into  tears.  News  had  been  brought  to 
her  of  something  dreadful  hapg  happened 
in  the  factory,  and  she  had\me  up  stairs 
thus  opportunely  with  the  intLtion  of  com- 
forting her  boy.  She  knew  not\hat  was  the 
extent  of  his  misdemeanor,  but  low  that  she 
had  not  found  him  she  began  to  fear  the 
I  worst ;  the  insult  offered  to  hinxand  her  by 
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Mrs.  Spanall,  and  the  unpleasant  interview 
just  passed  were  now  clean  forgotten,  and 
the  sorrow  on  which  her  heart  was  dwelling 
solely  was  this,  "  They  have  driven  my  poor 
dear  Harry  to  run  away." 

III. 

Harky  Favor,  however,  had  by  this  time 
no  intention  of  leaving  home  thus  summarily, 
and,  to  do  him  justice,  the  thought  which  had 
turned  from  this,  his  original  purpose,  was 
that  of  the  misery  which  he  felt  such  a  step 
would  entail  u]>on  his  mother.  It  was  the 
only  really  pious  feeling  which  the  lad  pos- 
sessed. He  had  a  great  share,  indeed,  of 
those  vague  devotional  impulses,  which  all 
persons  of  his  constitution  are  more  or  less 
endowed  with;  but  of  practical  religious 
principles  he  had  absolutely  none.  There 
was,  if  we  may  use  such  an  expression,  more 
raw  material  for  reh'gion  in  the  l>oy  than  in 
all  the  population  of  Blank-street  put  to- 
gether; but  the  sort  of  culture  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  was  especially  unsuited 
to  him  ;  it  would  not  have  hurt,  it  ]>erhaps 
would  have  benefited  the  whole  of  his  young 
companions;  but  to  him  it  worked  positive 
harm.  To  be  made  to  sit  perfectly  still  on 
Sundays,  through  three  long  services,  besides 
the  morning  and  evening  extemporaneous 
effusions  of  Obadiah  in  his  own  house ;  to  be 
forbidden  to  employ  himself  jn  any  way 
pleasurably  upon  the  Sabbath  day;  to  be 
fumed  at  when  he  was  inattentive,  and  to  be 
cuffed  when  he  went  to  sleep,  were  things 
distasteful  to  him  enough.  But  besides  this, 
his  aunt  Kachael  was  perpetually  interlard- 
ing her  conversation  with  remains  which  she 
intended  to  be  improving,  but  which  in  reality 
were  of  a  very  opposite  nature  indeed. 
Whenever  an  act  of  particular  harshness 
was  about  to  be  performed  by  that  good  wo- 
man, she  would  usually  proceed  to  justify  it 
by  a  text  prepared  after  some  Procrustean 
method  of  her  own  to  fit  the  case,  llic 
great  message  of  good  tidings  had  been  4- 
ways  proclaimed  to  him  as  though  it  were 
the  words  of  blackest  doom.  He  had  con- 
fVised,  as  the  young  are  ever  apt  to  do,  the 
teacher  and  the  tenets  together,  and  the 
result  was  that  another  beautiful  and  kindly 
nature  was  fast  joining  that  unhappy  bnnd, 
whose  Christianity,  if  it  deserve  that  name, 
is  altogether  without  creed.  His  mother 
the  only  mortal  priest  who  had  any  influ- 


ence over  him  in  this  respect  at  all ;  and  her 
habitual  submission  to  the  expressed  opinions 
of  Mr.  Spanall,  even  upon  sacred  subjects, 
weakened  her  power  greatly.  Sometimes, 
in  his  or  her  own  room,  she  would  put  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  and  speak  to  the  way- 
ward boy  M  only  a  mother  can ;  but  her 
words  passed  away  almost  with  the  occasion 
for  uttering  them.  After  many  hours  aim-  ^ 
less  walking  through  the  crowded  city,  re- 
sohing  many  things  angrily  in  his  mind,  the 
boy  turned  homeward,  and  trod  the  stairs 
that  led  to  his  mother's  sitting-room  with  a 
heavy  heart,  but  one  prepared  for  her  sake 
to  bear  much  and  strive  to  carry  out  the 
good  advice  which  he  knew  would  there  be 
given  to  him. 

His  hand  was  upon  the  latch  when  it  was 
arrested  by  the  sound  of  a  voice  from  within, 
which  was  at  that  moment  especially  unwel- 
come. The  serious  conversations  between 
his  mother  and  Mr.  S])anall  had  l)een  hith- 
erto invariably  conducted  in  the  appartments 
of  the  latter,  with  ^Irs.  Spanall  sitting  by  to 
jerk  a  text  in  occasionally  with  that  theologi- 
cal shovel,  her  tongue ;  but  Obadiah  was  now 
in  Mrs.  Favor's  room. 

Although  aunt  Rachael  was  just  now 
decidedly  afraid  of  her  sister,  and  Mr.  Span- 
all  was  always  in  some  awe  of  his  good  lady, 
the  logical  conclusion  of  much  more  then 
was  Mr.  Spanall  afraid  of  Mrs.  Favor  by  no 
means  followed ;  that  gentleman  was  mightily 
indignant  that  his  wife  should  have  been  to 
discomfited,  or  at  least  that,  having  been 
discomfited,  she  should  have  given  him  the 
rating  which  she  subsequently  did.  He  wai 
savagely  wroth  with  Master  Harry  for  hay- 
ing been  the  cause  of  it  all,  and  very  far 
from  being  in  a  humor  to  spare  the  widoW 
herself.  To  his  extreme  surprise  he  found 
Mrs.  Favor  by  no  means  in  her  normal  sub- 
missive state.  **  Give  me  my  son,"  cried  she, 
in  answer  to  all  his  remonstrances,  ''you 
tha  have  driven  him  from  his  home.  Give 
me  back  my  son!"  And,  indeed,  the  lad 
had  been  missing  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  the  night  was  coming  on  apace.  If, 
therefore,  the  young  gentleman  at  the  door 
had  taken  advantage  of  his  situation,  it 
many  far  better  principled  folks  would,  wxtli- 
out  doubt,  have  done,  and  not  put  in  an  ap» 
pearance  until  the  enemy  had  come  to  termi, 
they  would  probably  have  been  made  Tery 
favorable  to  himself;  but,  perceiving  hit  dear 
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mother  to  be  almost  choked  with  sobs  upon  . 
his  account,  he  would  not  give  her  another  \ 
moment's  anxiety,  but  opened  the  door  al- 1 
most   at  once,  and  rushed  into   her   arms.  | 
The  tide  of  triumph  began,  of  course,  to 
roll  directly  against  him.     "  You  wicked  lad, 
who,  having   committed   a  crime,  will  not 
submit  to  punitinment,  but  give  your  mother  \ 
torture  by  pretending  to  run  away,  a  thing : 
that  you  have  not  the  courage  for ."         i 

"  I  have,"  cried  the  boy,  interrupting. 

"  Why  didn't  you,  then  ?  "  roared  Obadiah, 
in  a  towering  passion. 

"  Don't  make  my  mother  cry,  sir,"  replied 
Harr}%  almost  as  loudly.  The  lad  had 
passed,  in  the  last  few  hours,  through  one  of 
those  mental  changes  which  are  not  less 
sudden  sometimes  than  the  physical,  and  was 
full  five  years  older  than  he  had  been  the 
day  before.  **  This  is  not  your  room,  please 
to  remember,  Mr.  SpanalL"  The  tallow 
merchant  was  almost  taken  of  his  legs  with 
astonishment. 

''Am  I  to  understand,  Mr.  Harry,  that  you 
tell  me — me,  to  leaye  this  room  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  screamed  the  youth,  support- 
ing Mrs.  Favor  with  one  arm,  and  ringing 
the  bell  violently  at  the  same  time.  "  Don't 
you  see  that  my  mother  has  fainted  ?  " 

Aiier  this  scene  three  entire  days  passed 
without  any  intercourse  whatever  taking 
place  between  the  two  families,  during  which 
Harry,  who  had  quite  determined  not  to  go 
back,  at  any  hazard,  to  the  shop,  enjoyed 
himself  at  his  favorite  avocations ;  but  his 
mother  was,  she  scarcely  knew  why,  exceed- 
ingly a])prehensive.  Upon  the  fourth  day,  a 
note  was  received  from  Mr.  Spanall,  request- 
ing MrA.  Favor's  presence  in  their  common 
dining  room. 

"  You  shall  not  go  without  me,  mother,** 
said  the  boy,  with  determination.  So  they 
both  went  down  to  the  interriew. 

Mr.  Spanall's  character,  although  he  was  a 
perfectly  just  man  by  nature  and  in  the  busi- 
ness sense,  was  harsh  and  inflexible,  if  not 
absolutely  cruel.  He  was  not  often  nor 
easily  offended  ;  but  when  he  was  so,  he 
rarely  forgave.  His  wife  during  these  three 
days,  had  been  fortifying  all  his  prejudices, 
and  shutting  up  all  avenues  of  pity  leading 
to  his  heart ;  more  than  this — so  nearly  do 
the  extremes  of  Jesuit  and  Protestant  fanatic 
meet  ^she  had  -persuaded  him  of  the  recti- 
tude of  her  own  cherished  conTiction  that  a 


little  deception,  used  for  an  apparently  good 
end,  is  bv  no  means  to  be  condemned.  He 
was  now  prepared  to  abuse  his  position  as 
sole  guardian  of  the  boy  and  trustee  of  the 
mother,  by  employing  threats  which  he  had 
no  legral  ])ower  to  execute.  The  interests  of 
the  firm,  that  is,  of  himself,  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  own  anger,  were  incentives  to  the 
course  pointed  out  to  him  by  Mrs.  Spanall; 
but  he  would  certainly  never  have  origmated 
such  a  lying  scheme  himself.  When  the 
mother  and  son  came  down  to  audience,  he 
informed  them  gravely,  that  their  property 
was  left  entirely  in  his  hands,  to  be  expended 
exclusively  according  to  his  own  judgment; 
and  that  if  his  young  ward  should  finally 
refuse  to  follow  his  father's  trade,  the  money 
now  in  trust  for  the  lad  would  be  applied  in- 
dependently of  him  to  the  improvemeat  of 
the  firm  itself. 

Mrs.  Favor  and  her  son  listened  to  tfaii 
monstrous  statement  with  the  greatest  con- 
cern, for  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  biui- 
ness  matters,  and  trusted  implicitly  in  Oba- 
diah's  word. 

"  Then  keep  my  money  yourself/'  cried  the 
young  man,  after  a  little  silence,  **  I  wonPt 
make  your  candles  any  more ;  I  will  rathcf 
trust  to  get  my  own  living  by  writing,  or,  far 
that  matter,  by  begging  in  the  streeta." 

"You  are  very  indei^ndent,  sir," replied 
Mr.  Spanall,  coolly.  '*  Do  you  look  finrward 
to  maintaining  your  mother  likewise  in  the 
same  manner  ?  " 

The  poor  boy,  alas,  had  never  thought  of 
this;  cruel,  false  Obadiah  that  he  wu,  lo 
use  such  an  ungenerous  weapon !  There 
had  been  nothing  like  it  since  the  dayi  when 
a  blockaded  army  was  wont  to  place  tbt 
captured  relatives  of  Uie  besieging  par^ 
right  opposite  their  catapults  \ 

The  unhappy  pair  were  obliged  to  ni^ 
render  at  discretion.  The  next  day  poor 
Harry  Favor  had  to  make  a  public  apology 
to  the  foreman,  and  resumed  his  busineai  ift 
Uie  dipping  department.  His  boolu  van 
taken  away  from  him,  his  walls  left  bare  of 
pictures,  his  manuscri])ts  destroyed  and  peas 
ind  paper  placed  beyond  his  reach.  Anfe 
Itachel  spared  him  nothing.  It  was  now  jwt 
the  end  of  his  probationary  six  months,  and 
he  was  declared  eminently  quaHfied  for  tht 
tallow  trade.  The  foreman  lost  no  oppoftih 
nity  of  insulting  him ;  the  boys  redonbM 
their  practical  unpleasantries ;  a  k 
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•1  very  was  beginning  for  hinii  which  had  no 
visible  termination  in  the  future.  Before  the 
year  was  out,  that  proud  spirit  was  not  only 
tamed,  it  drooped  and  sickened.  The  large 
eyes,  which  had  been  so  full  of  dreamy 
thought,  waxed  dim ;  his  cheeks  grew  paler 
than  ever,  and  his  tall  limbs  thinner  and 
thinner  day  by  day.  But  the  worst  was  still 
to  come.  His  dear,  darling  mother,  the  only 
human  being  who  loved  him,  and  was  loved 
by  him  in  turn,  died  after  a  brief  illness — 
died,  mainly,  of  seeing  her  son  so  wretched, 
and  of  the  wretched  life  wliich  she  had  led 
aince  she  had  been  in  the  power  of  sister 
BachaeL  She  kept  this,  we -may  be  sure, 
from  Harry  with  all  loving  care ;  until  the 
last,  he  did  not  guess  how  very,  very  ill  she 
was,  and  far  less  knew  the  causes  of  her 
death.  But  Obadiah  Spanall  knew ;  he 
could  not  hush  a  certain  whisper  at  his 
heart,  which  went  so  far  as  to  apply  to  that 
highly  respectable  man  the  very  actionable 
term  of  murderer.  He  was  ill  himself,  very 
ill^because  of  it,  and  dared  not  attend  the 
death-bed,  and  dared  not  mourn  at  the  fune- 
ral. Wife  Kachaers  texts  by  no  means  af- 
forded him  the  consolation  which  they 
seemed  to  give  her  own  conscience ;  her  in- 
fluence over  him  perceptibly  diminished. 
When  the  physician^  who  had  visited  Mrs. 
Favor  left  her  for  the  last  time,  lifeless — her 
broken-hearted  boy  sobbing  himself  almost 
inanimate  over  the  body,  and  kissing  frantic- 
ally the  little  hand  that  could  clasp  his  no 
more — he  had  yet  another  duty  to  perform. 
He  went  up  straight  into  Mr.  SpanalPs  room, 
and  informed  him  that  if  change — immediate 
change — of  air  and  occupation  was  not  af- 
forded to  young  Harry  Favor,  the  young  man 
would  die  also. 

*'  He  shall  have  them — he  shall  have  them 
at  once,**  replied  the  merchant,  with  an 
energy  which  astonished  the  good  doctor. 
It  was  in  vain  for  Mrs.  Spanall,  pious  female, 
now  to  talk  of  the  lad's  moral  improvement 
having  been  so  marked  since  her  plan  for 
driving  him  into  the  factory  had  been  carried 
into  effect,  of  how  obedient  he  had  become  in 
consequence,  how  regular  in  his  habits,  and 
of  how  very  much  less  trouble  he  was  to  his 
friends  than  formerly.  Her  husband  bade 
her  be  quiet  so  roughly,  and  rest  satisfied 
with  the  harm  which  she  had  already  done, 
that  she  did  not  even  venture  to  answer  him, 
but  shut  her  lipe  up  close  with  a  inap,  and 
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turned  up  her  cold  grey  eyes,  impl}'ingf  by 
these  movements  that  all  her  moral  obliga- 
tions in  the  matter  were  at  least  fulfilled, 
and  that  she  only  wished  she  could  say  so 
much  for  other  people's.  As  for  the  unlucky 
object  of  the  wife's  tyranny  and  husband's 
solicitude,  he  was  by  this  time  so  admirably 
trained  as  not  to  care  which  way  the  discus- 
sion ended.  What  little  desire  might  have 
still  lingered  for  an  escape  from  his  prison 
house,  was  now  too  entirely  overpowered  by 
his  extreme  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  dear 
mother.  When  he  heard  that  he  was  to  go 
at  once  to  aAorthem  semina  y  upon  the  sea- 
coast,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fairest 
scenery  in  England,  to  study  what  he  would 
and  how  he  would  for  the  next  six  months, 
he  received  it  with  about  the  same  amount 
of  interest  with  which  he  would  have  hailed 
the  announcement  of  his  promotion,  through 
personal  metit,  from  the  "  cotton  "  room  into 
the  "  mould  "  room  of  the  factory. 

nr. 

There  is  a  valley  in  this  beautiful  country 
of  ours  to  this  day  comparatively  unknown 
to  any  but  adventurous  tourists ;  the  fairest 
and  the  finest,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land. The  high  road — if  a  road  can  be 
called  so  which  is  unused  by  any  but  spring- 
less  market  carts,  except  in  the  fair  summer 
months,  when  the  cars  of  the  lake  country 
carry  their  wondering  loads  over  it  upon  the 
rare  fine  days  which  favor  that  out-of-t}ie- 
way  region — leaves  it  almost  at  its  very 
threshold  J  it  and  its  sister  valley  which 
adjoins  it  are  both  lost,  after  a  few  miles,  in 
desolate  mountain  passes ;  the  scanty  inhabi- 
tants, at  the  time  this  story  treats  of  it,  were 
not  less  cut  off  from  the  world  than  those  of 
farthest  Hebrides.  Their  metropolis — and 
they  had  but  one  town — was  a  place  that  was 
intended  by  nature  to  be  the  home  of  none 
but  poets  and  landscape  painters,  but  the 
scarce  and  valuable  minerals  found  in  its 
neighborhood  had  made  it  hideous  with  store- 
houses and  manufactories. 

A  trip  to  this  spot — fourteen  miles  or  so 
— was  then  only  undertaken  by  the  dales- 
men, after  mature  deliberation,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  luxuries  of  an  unusual 
kind — shoes,  for  instance,  or  white  bread,  or 
tobacco ;  for  these  delicacies,  butter,  cheese^ 
and  eggs,  and,  above  all,  the  produce  of  their 
spinning-wkeeb,  were  exchanged  aa  often  aa 
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monev.  Tliis  was  the  Talley  where  the  good 
folks  iiuih  the  wall  to  keep  the  cuckoo  in,  in 
jrder  to  retain  for  themeelTea  an  everlasling 
sptinR.  The  Talley  bIbo  where  the  oldest 
TilUger  in  opined  to  lie  the  wisest,  and  where 
one  of  thcte  elders,  sitting  in  Judgment  to 
decide  u]»in  lie  nature  of  a  tirkcr'fi  donkey 
that  had  Klrajed  tliilher  came  1o  the  conclu- 
sion, after  much  consultalionwith  his  hooks, 
that  the  strange  animal  was  what  is  called 
by  naturalifita  a  peacock !  A  farmer  in  tliis 
place,  haring  gone  into  his  great  city  on  one 
occasion,  u])on  his  bare-hacked  steed,  was 
overcome  with  wonder  at  seeing  in  the  mar- 
ket-place a  saddle  provided  wiii  stirrups. 
He  sold  all  that  he  had  brought  with  Him, 
and  purchased  this  incompreltenaible 
chine ;  he  mounted  upon  it  in  triumph, 
rode  homeward  with  the  air  of  a  Newton 
just  convinced  of  gravity,  or  of  a  Christo- 
pher Columbus  returned  from  "he  discovery 
of  bis  new  world.  But  wlicn,  alas  '.  he 
reached  his  liomt'titeed,  and  tbe  good  wife 
and  the  bairns  came  out  to  weltome  and  ad- 
mire, his  wooden  tabola  could  by  no  means 
be  extricated  from  their  iron  prisons;  push 
end  pull  as  he  would,  the  good  yi 
■hoes  would  not  come  out  of  the  stirrups. 
In  despair,  and  for  fear  the  horse  itbould  suf- 
fer for  want  of  food,  they  turned  him  out 
centa-^r-like,  uix>n  the  green,  aiid  went  to 
consult  the  sage  of  the  little  community. 
That  wine  man  opined  that  the  saddle 
might  be  taken  off,  and  the  Pater-fBmilius, 
sitting  upon  it,  jilaced  in  some  warm  comer 
of  the  kitchen  ;  which  was  carried  hy  accla- 
matbn,  and  the  old  man  sat  there  the  win- 
ter through,  carding  wool. 

When  the  spring  waa  far  advanced,  how- 
ever, two  students  of  St.  Bees,  who  came 
that  way,  suggested  that  the  old  roan  should 
take  his  wooden  shoes  off,  anil  tbereiiy  the 
■tirrups  also :  and  this  waa  effected  with  the 
very  best  results  r  the  relieved  party  de- 
clared that,  while  he  had  a  field  of  grass  or 
■  flock  of  sheep,  one  of  his  sonx  at  least 
■hould  be  ke|>t  a  scholar  at  6l.  iteea,  so 
pleased  was  he  at  the  sagacity  iif  the  two 
young  men.  They  left  itie  lalley,  and 
plunged  deeper  into  ihe  Lake  counlry 
■houung  with  merrimenl  ut  [he  goiid  fulks' 
■implici'ty.  A  little  knajisack  was  at  the 
back  of  eacii,  and  each  hud  a  stout  jiole  with 
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I  pictures  of  health,  with  brightest  eyei,  and 
'  most  glowing  color ;  only  one  was  of  a 
slighter  build,  though  no  less  active  than  the 
other. 

It  was  Harrj'  Favor  who  was  thus  changed 
in  luilf-a-dozen  months  from  the  sickly  youth 
of  Blank-street  and  his  companion  was  ■ 
fellow-student,  bom  in  the  hill  country-,  and 
destined  to  be  the  pastor  of  one  or  other 
of  its  picture.ique  mountain  parishes.  Thii 
young  man  footed  it  verj-  briskly,  enjoying 
well  enough  the  air  and  the  scene;  but 
Favor,  although  lie  had  already  come  agreat 
dihiance,  appeared  to  grow  fresher  with 
every  step,  and  to  be  almost  out  of  hk 
mind  with  joy.  The  mountain  breezes  stirred 
his  blood  tike  winej  his  hat  was  off,  and 
hanging  behind  his  head  by  a  string,  so  that 
they  blew  his  fair,  curly  hair  back  from  his 
brow  at  their  wild  will  Every  now  and 
then  he  left  the  roadway  altogether,  and 
climbed  up  some  heathery  rock  to  see  the 
Ijeller  around  him.  You  might  know  then 
by  hia  sudden  silence,  and  the  quiet  that 
come  over  his  laoghiiig  eyes,  that  he  had  the 
soul  of  a  poet.  When  hia  companion  found 
-'  his  friend  was  not  following  him,lie,too, 
wn  upon  a  Stone  or  a  hetp  of 
■ayside,  and  proceed  to  enjoy 
himself  after  hie  fashion,  with  a  short,blicL 
pi]ie,  which  he  carried  in  the  band  of  bis  cap 
in  lieu  of  an  eagle's  feather;  or  would 
Btri(-e  to  cross  the  brawling  river  on  hi*  left 
by  the  aid  of  a  few  large  stones  scattered  ia 
iU  bed  at  unequal  distances,  lnc«  of  wbidi 
he  cleared,  but  miased  his  mark  now  and 
■  leapt  into  the  stream  knee  deep, 
which  incident  disturbed  liira  not  in  tlie  leatL 
Then  the  two  would  march  on  together  kgua, 
trolling  a  merry  Song  until  some  difficult, 
sheer  ascent  tempted  them  on,  right  or  left, 
to  try  their  mettle ;  or  the  rock-strewn  eragt 
)me  half-dried  waterfall,  up  which  thej 
leap  after  leap,  and  shouting  irium- 
pbantly.  It  waa  after  one  of  these  extrane- 
oftheirtravel  that  hia  friend 
oljserred  to  Favor; — 

Why,  I  believe,  my  boy,  you  know  every 

nook  and   comer   of  the   grand    old    Lake 

country  as  well   as  I  by  this   lime  ;  and  yel, 

months  ago,  you  were,  to  Kay  the 

truth,  but  little  better  than  a  Cockney." 

"Don't  ■i>eak  of  it,  WiUon,"  cried   the 


would   ^ 
turf  by  thii 


K  Spike  at  the  end  of  it.    They  were  both  I  othci:,  "  never  speak  of  it ;  my 
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comes  to  xif^h  me  next  week,  and  I  dread  to 
see  the  old  man.'' 

"  Why,  he  can't  carry  you  off,  lad,  with 
beak  apd  talon,  as  we  saw  the  kite  carry  off 
the  little  lamb  upon  Scaw  Fell,  I  suppose. 
Should  he  get  all  the  myrmidons  of  Bow- 
ttreet  to  help  him,  we,  St.  Bees*  boys,  would 
.  beat  them  off.  Why  we  will  carry  you  up 
among  the  hills,  and  hide  you  for  ever  and 
ever,  rather  than  let  him  take  you  back  to  the 
— what  was  it  ? — tallow  dipping." 

"Til  die  first,"  said  Favor,  passionately. 

There  was  no  more  laughing,  nor  leaping 
across  becks  and  over  rocks  that  evening. 
The  unlucky  subject  broached  by  his  com- 
panion had  evidently  poisoned  all  young 
Favor's  pleasure  for  that  ramble.  Not  even 
in  the  next  two  days,  which  was  the  extent 
of  their  holiday  amongst  the  hills,  could  he 
shake  off  his  melancholy ;  and  when  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  old  town  again,  that 
lies  by  the  sea,  the  thought  that  Obadiah 
Spanall  would  be  there  in  a  few  days  and 
find  him  so  well  and  hearty,  chilled  him  to 
the  very  marrow.  Since  he  had  seen  that 
severe  face  last,  he  had  experienced  a  new 
existence,  and  one  peculiarly  suited  to  his 
character.  He  had  gained  prizes  in  the 
grammar-school,  and  distinguished  himself 
&r  above  any  who  had  been  there  for  the 
aame  time  as  himself.  There  was  no  reason 
in  fact,  why  he  should  not  work  steadily  on 
there,  and  become  independent  of  his  guar- 
dian altogether.  This,  however,  he  had  not 
the  strength  of  mind  to  contemplate;  all 
that  he  had  firmly  determined  on  was,  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  he  be  induced 
to  return  to  the  candle-making.  Blank-street, 
and  Aunt  Kachael.  He  was  sixteen  now, 
and  had  a  strong  will  of  his  own ;  but  he 
was  without  any  real  independence  of  char- 
acter. His  kind' manners,  and  behavior  had 
won  him  several  honest  friends;  besides 
which,  his  lavish  supply  of  money  while  at 
St.  Bees  had  easily  made  him  among  those 
poor  scholars  exceedingly  jxipular.  He  could 
not  persuade  liimself  to  become  a  beggar  in 
the  world  upon  a  sudden,  and  to  work  his 
way  for  himself.  His  poetical  faculty  had 
increased  vastly,  to  the  detriment  of  that 
quality — never  powerful  within  him — ^which 
would  have  prompted  him  to  take  boldly 
hia  own  line  in  life,  when  not  engaged  in  the 
■chool  duties,  whkh  had  been  Tery  light— 
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and,  indeed,  they  had  not  been  suffered  to 
press  him  in  the  least,  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  London  physician.  He 
had  passed  his  time  in  exploring  that  beau- 
tiful Lake  countr}',  which  lay  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  town  as  was  to  his  renovated 
strength  but  very  trifling.  The  young  pedes- 
trian, who  would  have  been  formerly  fatigued 
with  walking  from  Fleet-street  to  Oxford- 
street,  could  now  do  his  fifty  miles  a  day 
over  the  hills  with  ease.  What  some  un- 
happy, mangy  lion  in  a  travelling  caravan  is 
to  the  monarch  of  the  desert,  so  was  the  ap- 
prentice of  Blank-street  to  the  climber  of  the 
windy  mountains. 

When  Obadiah  Spanall  emerged  from  the 
coach  in  which  he  had  been  immured,  with 
some  few  intervals,  for  nearly  week,  he  posi- 
tively did  not  refcognize  the  handsome,  hearty 
youth  who  came  up  to  take  his  hand.  His 
guardian  had  only  heard  of  his  gradual  im- 
provement, and  had  come  up  with  a  still 
penitent  heart,  intending  to  grant  the  bdy 
some  six  months'  furlough  longer ;  but  when 
he  thus  caught  sight  of  him,  this  good  reso- 
lution vanished. 

"  Well,  my  lad,  I  trust  this  long  holiday 
has  made  you  fit  to  go  back  to  work  in  town 
again,"  were  his  first  words. 

Henry  did  not. answer,  but  his  heart  sank 
very  low  within  him,  and  his  cheek  turned 
deadly  pale. 

"Not  directly,  you  know,"  said  the  old 
man,  perceiving  the  change,  and  attributing 
it  to  the  boy's  scarcely  convalescent  state; 
not  directly,  of  course,  but  in  a  month  or  so. 
"  I  am  getting  old,  and,  to  say  truth,  have 
felt  very  queer  lately ;  I  want  somebody  to 
help  me  and  to  trust  in.  Your  old  enemy. 
Brown,  I  am  not  so  satisfied  with  as  former^ 
ly." 

Obadiah  Spanall  spent  a  week  with  his 
young  ward,  and  could  not  but  be  satisfied 
with  all  the  heard  and  saw  of  him.  He  al- 
most began  to  forget  his  ancient  quarrel  with 
the  lad,  and  was  so  far  moved  by  his  entreaties 
as  to  grant  him,  before  setting  out,  a  six 
months'  extension  of  leave. 

Poor  Harry  was  of  that  sort  of  tempera- 
ment to  which  a  long  reprieve  is  almost  the 
same  thing  as  a  free  pardon ;  and  when  his 
guardian  had  left  him  once  more  in  his  be- 
loved village,  he  felt  as  happy  as  a  bird  e^ 
caped  from  the  fowler.    What  then  was  hk 
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horror,  in  some  three  weeks  after  this,  at  re- 
ceiving the  following  letter,  written  in  the 
well-known  crabbed  hand  of  Mrs.  Spanall : — 

"  Harry  Favor, — I  do  not  know  whether 
you  will  be  sorry  or  not  to  hear  that  your  too 
kind  protector,  Mr.  Spanall,  has  had  a  par- 
alytic seizure,  depriving  him  of  the  use  of  his 
right  hand.  He  is  very  weak  and  ill,  and 
bega  me  to  write  to  say  that  your  presence 
in  the  shop,  which  is  now  under  the  super- 
intendence of  that  good  man,  Samuel  Brown, 
is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  needless,  I 
hope,  for  me  to  remind  you  that  your  pro- 
perty 18  entirely  in  our  hands,  to  be  used  for 
your  benefit,  if  you  will  have  it  so ;  but  not 
to  your  destruction.  I  have  written  by  this 
post  to  the  principal  of  your  school,  to  tell 
him  that  you  are  at  once  withdrawn  from  his 
establishment,  and  I  enclose  a  sufficient  sum 
for  your  return  hither  by  coach  the  next  day 
after  you  receive  this. 

"  I  remain  your  loving  aunt, 

"Kaciiael  Spanall." 

Instead  of  returning  an  answer  to  this  lady 
Harry  wrote  a  passionate  appeal  to  her  hus- 
band, to  suffer  him  to  remain  where  he  was, 
even  if  it  were  with  but  a  quarter  of  his  pre- 
sent allowance. 

"  I  would  rather  die,  sir,"  he  wrote,  "  than 
be  a  tallow-merchant,  and  the  servant  of  that 
fellow  Brown  again." 

By  return  of  post,  and  having  received 
notice  of  his  own  withdrawal  from  the  prin- 
cipal in  the  meantime,  he  got  this  communi- 
cation : — 

'*Your  dear  guardian,  boy,  is  now  in 
heaven ;  to  his  long  journey  to  see  his  dis- 
obedient ward,  his  fatal  illness  is  to  be  in 
great  measure  attributed.  Mr.  Brown  is 
head  of  the  business  for  the  present ;  and  you 
will  be,  therefore,  for  the  first  time,  under  a 
master  who  will  not  shrink  from  doing  his 
duty.  It  is  his  command  and  mine  that  you 
return  to  Blank-street  without  the  loss  of  an 
hour. 

"In  haste, 

"IIachafx  Spanall." 

Harry  Favor  placed  this  in  his  breast- 
pocket, first  carefully  wra])ping  it  around 
something  else ;  in  another  he  put  a  letter 
from  his  mother,  the  onlv  one  he  had  ever 
received  from  her  while  he  was  at  a  day- 
school  in  London.  As  he  was  leaving  his 
room  equipped  for  travel,  his  eye  fell  upon 
two  volumes  lying  by  themselves  out  of  his 
book-caae;  one  was  a  Plato,  dog-eared  in 
■ome  placet  where  it  treated  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  louly  the  other  wm  a  Bible.    He 
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stood  as  if  in  doubt  which  to  take  with  him. 
As  he  touched  the  latter  it  opened  at  the 
flyleaf,  on  which  was  written  in  the  little 
crabbed  hand,  **  Henry  Favor,  the  gifl  of  hit 
aunt  Ilachael,  with  a  pious  hope  that  he  may 
amend  his  ways."  He  shut  this  up  impa- 
tiently, put  it  asiae,  and  took  up  the  Plata 
As  he  went  out  into  the  street,  the  branch  ' 
conveyance  which  met  the  London  coach  in 
those  days  was  standing  at  the  inn  door 
amidst  a  crowd  of  idlers.  One  of  these  came 
up  to  him— it  was  his  late  companion  in  the 
valley  of  Borrowdale,  and  upon  many  a 
breezy  fell  elsewhere  —  and  naid  gravely, 
**  Favor,  I  am  deeply  sorry  to  hear  that  yon 
are  going  to  leave  us.  You  do  not  look  half 
well  enough  yet  to  resume  your  old  work  in 
town ;  indeed,  my  friend,  you  look  very  ill  in- 
deed this  morning.  Shall  we  take  a  walk 
once  more  among  our  old  haunts,  Harry?" 

"Thank  you,  no,  Wilson,  not  to-day  I 
think,"  replied  the  other,  **  I  would  rather  go 
alone."  He  pressed  his  friend's  hand  very 
tightly,  and,  as  he  turned  away  he  added, 
**  Good  bye,  old  fellow ;  good  b)'e,  God  blen 
you." 

Wilson  watched  him  travelling  eastward 
with  an  unelastic  step  for  several  minutes, 
and  said  to  himself,  as  he  turned  again  to- 
wards the  school-house  "  Poor  Favor,  how  he 
takes  his  going  away  to  heart ;  I  never  heard 
him  say  that  much  before." 

V. 

It  was  late  in  the  summer  evening  whn 
the  young  student,  Henr}'  Favor,  found  him- 
self scaling  the  steep  sides  of  Saddleback,  oi^ 
as  it  was  then  more  commonly  termed,  Blea 
Cathera  Fell.  Although  unencumbered  with 
a  knapsack,  he  had  walked  with  a  very  diflbl^ 
ent  step  through  that  long  journey  of  hk 
from  that  with  which  he  had  been  wont  to 
tread  his  favorite  hills.  lie  had  been  witlh 
out  food  since  the  morning,  but  he  was  not 
hungry;  he  had  scarcely  halted  once  upoa 
his  way,  but  he  was  not  tired ;  it  seemed  n 
though  he  could  hate  plodded  on  for  ever  al 
the  pace  he  held,  but  he  was  loth  to  atop^ 
and  still  more  loth  to  hasten.  He  waa  if 
this  time  taking  his  trackless  way  across  deep 
ravines  and  over  mighty  masses  of  rock,  at 
though,  by  turning  a  little  to  the  left  han^ 
he  might  have  walked  up  a  steep,  gnatf 
slope  presenting  few  impedimenta.  Hit  peth 
symbolized  the  iDflesibilitj  of  lui  Ibil 
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pose,  and  though  he  knew  every  foot  of  this 
his  oA^frequented  mountain,  he  chose  to  toil 
right  on. 

Although  with  each  step  that  he  ascended, 
■ome  new  and  exquisite  prospect  stole  into 
Tiew  behind  hira,  he  never  turned  his  head  ; 
liking  better,  as  it  seemed,  to  keep  his  eyes  up- 
on the  riven-rocks  and  rugged-heights  imme- 
diately about  him,  than  to  regale  himself  with 
the  sight  of  the  long,  rich  valleys  and  peace- 
ful lakes  beneath.  He  had  no  sympathy  any 
longer  with  such  sights  as  these.  Presently 
he  delayed  a  little  at  a  small  tarn,  whose  ink- 
black  waters  were  overshadowed  upon  three 
aides  by  preciptious  steeps — a  solemn  and 
eren  an  awful  spot  in  that  vast  solitude.  He 
•tood  at  the  very  brink  of  its  dark  depths,  as 
though  there  lay  something  rich  within  them 
which  he  longed,  to  obtain ;  but  after  a  little 
he  pursued  his  upward  path  again,  tapjiing 
his  breast-pocket  before  he  started,  as  if  to 
assure  himself  of  the  safety  of  something  that 
he  had  placed  within  it.  Soon  afterwards  he 
leached  the  very  summit  of  Blen  Cathera. 
The  evening  was  so  very  calm,  that  even 
upon  that  eminence,  nearly  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  there  was  but  little  air 
stirring ;  the  whole  of  the  mountain  ranges 
to  the  south  were  quite  distinct,  although  in 
shadow.  Skiddaw  stood  up  close  by,  as  high 
as  he ;  and,  close  in  front,  Helvell}ii  reared 
its  equal  forehead  into  the  sky — Helvell}7i, 
where  another  lover  of  nature  breathed  his 
last,  no  mortal  now  can  tell  in  what  sad 
manner ;  and  where  the  fleshless  bones  whit- 
ened for  months,  as  the  buzzard  and  the  rock- 
raven  well  knew!  As  Henry  Favor  gazed 
•round  him  upon  these  solemn  scenes,  he  for- 
got for  a  few  moments  his  own  gnawing  cares 
in  their  strange  histories,  and  in  the  legends 
which  he  knew  clung  dimly  around  them. 
What  awfid  sights,  hundreds,  nay  thousands 
of  years  ago,  had  that  old  Druid  circle  yonder 
witnessed !  What  garlands  of  romance  hung 
all  about  that  lovely  valley  of  St.  John  be- 
neath his  feet ! 

It  was  on  Soutra  Fell  there,  that  these 
aerial  troops  had  been  (hrice  seen  by  night 
from  the  very  spot  where  he  now  stood! 
How  many  times  had  the)'  been  there,  maybe 
when  there  was  no  mortal  eye  to  see  them ! 
Armies  of  horse  and  foot  marching,  march- 
iDg,  squadron  after  squadron,  where  no  hoof 
of  bcMt  could  trtadf  eolumn  after  column, 
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leaving  no  trace  of  foot  of  man  behind  them 
— ceaselessly  and  in  well-ordered  lines  for 
hours.    Hundreds  had  seen  them,  and  their 
sons  had  told  the  lad  their  risions  many 
times.     Some  very  old  men  he  knew  who 
had  themselves  witnessed,  when  they  were 
boys,  in  1745,  these  omens  of  rebellion  and 
of  war.    The  men  of  science  talked  of  the 
laws  of  refraction,  and  of  how  the  troops  of 
the  House  of  Stuart  were  mustering  at  that 
very  time  upon  the  Scottish  hills ;  and  per- 
haps it  was  so,  and  the  boy  had  deemed 
them  right ;  but  in  that  time  and  place  such 
a    weird-like    phantasm    seemed    probable 
enough  to  him.    He  stayed  upon  that  lofty, 
rocky  eminence  of  Soutra  'Fell,  not  without 
hope  that  some  such  sight  might  rise  again. 
As  for  fear,  the  poor  lad  had  a  purpose  now 
within  him  that  shut  out  all  fear  whether  of 
man  or  spirit.    He  was  come  upon  Blen 
Cathera's  top  to  die !    These  thoughts  of  his 
we  necessarily  guess  at ;  but  some  things  he 
did  we  know  almost  for  certain.     He  read, 
or  strove  to  read,  in  that  dim  light  his  favor- 
ite Greek  author ;  the  book  was  found  lying 
by  his  side  vrith  a  wild  flower  in  it,  plucked 
from  the  ver}'  summit  where  it  grew,  to  mark 
the  place — such  slaves  we  are  of  habit — al 
though  he  knew  he  never  should  read  it 
more.    His  mother's  letter,  too,   he  read; 
there  was  nothing  in  it  but  the  expression  of 
her  love,  eternal  love  and  fondness  for  him  ; 
with  some  kind  promise  of  a  holiday  (ful- 
filled or  not,  what  matter?)  years   before; 
yet,  doubtless,  it  drew  tears.     He  must  have 
hesitated  somewhat  after  that,  and  gazed  up, 
haply,  to  the  summer  sky  with  heart  a  little 
softened;  it  cannot  be  but  that  some  pre- 
cepts dropped   from   her   loving   lips  must 
have  come  back  to  him  then,  and  bidden  him 
take  that  cursed  pnial  from  his  pocket,  and 
cast  it  into  pieces  on  the  rock.    Perhaps  his 
trembling  hands  would  have  refused  to  do 
their  fktal  office  at  the 'last,  but  for  the  paper 
which  was  wrapped  around  it — the  letter  of 
the  cruel  woman,  Rachael  Spanall.      She 
would  have  been  doubtless  shocked  to  think 
that  her  respectable  sentiments  should  nerve 
the  fingers  of  a  self-murderer.     What  snug- 
gest tea,  or  even  something  stronger,  was 
that  easily-resigned  widow  ])artaking  of,  ])er- 
haps,  at  the  very  moment  when  that  poor 
boy,  her  victim,  was  meditating  suicide  in 
that  far  mountain  solitude  P    What  tremen* 
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dous  results,  undreamed  of  by  ourselves,  may 
follow  from  the  conduct  of  any  one  of  us  to- 
wards our  fellow-creatures,  whether  our  act 
may  be  the  chief  cause  of  them,  or  only  the 
last  little  drop  in  the  cup  of  human  sorrow 
which  makes  it  overflow !  "When  the  lad  saw 
his  aunt's  handwriting,  the  whole  world 
doubtless  seemed  to  him  comj)osed  of  Mr. 
Browns  and  Mrs.  Spanalls ;  and  rather  than 
trust  in  them  he  i)referred  to  trust  to  fate,  or 
(in  spite  of  his  favorite  i)hilosopher)  to  ex- 
tiaction  itself. 

"  Mad  from  Life's  history, 
Glad  to  Death's  mystery 


Swift  to  be  hurled, 
Anyu'hrre,  ant/whfr^f 

Out  of  the  icorld  !  " 

He  was  found  on  the  third  day  upon  Blen 
Cathera  top,  dead,  with  the  phial  of  prusBic 
acid  drained  beside  him.  His  friend  Wilson 
and  others,  with  the  dalesmen  of  tluit  neigh- 
borliood,  searched  for  him  unceasingly  until 
they  found  him;  and  they  laid  the  poor 
misguided  youth  within  the  hearing  of  the 
eternal  sea,  and  within  sight  of  those  magni- 
iicent  hills,  which  had  taught  him  many 
things,  but  which  could  never  teach  him  the 
true  wisdom. 


From  the  Ezaminer. 

£ssayson  thr  Early  Pt'riod  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tioji.  By  the  late  Rij;ht  Hon.  John  Wilson 
Croker.  K<']»rinted  from  the  '*  Quarterly 
Review,"  with  additions  and  corroctions. 
Murray. 

Uistoirt'  fit  la  licrohition  Fraucaisc.  Par  M. 
Louis  Blune.  Tome  Neuviomc.  Edition 
Etranfjero.     Paris  :  LHn<;lois  ct  Lerlerc. 

Mr.  Croker  was  from  a  verj-  early  period  of 
his  life  n  dilii^cnt  collector  of  documents  relat- 
ing: to  the  jrrcat  French  Hevolution,  and  to  the 
last  an  active  Ktud<'nt  of  that  bit  of  the  world's 
history.  One  of  \\U  latest  ta^ks  was  the  revis- 
ion of  his  Fsmujs  on  the  Earhf  Perimi  of  the 
French  Ri.cjlntiou,  co]itri]iute<l  to  the"  Qmwterly 
Bcview."  Since  his  death  the  revision  has 
licen  coini>]et<'d  by  another  hand,  and  the  dis- 
sertations me  now  published  in  an  ample  vol- 
ume. Whoever  wi^lles  to  look  at  a  irreat 
subjeet  from  two  points  of  view  should  pass, 
upon  tlie  matter  of  tlie  French  Uevolution,  from 
Louis  Blan«-  to  Croker.  Tiic  book  is,  of  course, 
throughout  controversial  in  its  tone.  A  bias  of 
mind  beinj:  especially  proved  apiinst  M.  Thiers, 
Mr.  Croker  holds  that  he  has  completely  torn 
his  coat  from  his  hack  as  an  historian.  Other 
men  than  M.  Thiers  nii^^ht  lose  their  coats  if 
writing  wiiii  a  bias  be  <lestnictive  of  rcs|)ecta- 
bility.  Many  j)oints,  however,  throughout  these 
essays  are  well  and  stroujjly  urp'<l ;  the  book  is 
upon  a  su!»jeet  of  imperishable  interest,  its 
lively  manner  will  fix  the  attention  of  all  read- 
ers, and  its  matter  will  sometimes,  upon  little 
points  of  detail,  mo<lify  the  views  of  readers 
who  dissent  entirely  from  the  author's  general 
QoadoBions.  | 


Nearly  at  t)ie  same  time  appears  the  ninth 
volume  of  M.  Louis  Blanc's  ihgtoire  de  la  Hev- 
olution Francaise.  It  closes  with  the  speech  of 
Robespierre  at  the  sitting  of  the  Jacobins  on  the 
2 1  St  of  November,  1793,  ond  his  subsequent  use 
of  his  influence  over  the  Convention  t«>  confirm 
its  doctrine.  In  that  speech  he  attacked  Hebert, 
who  would  have  hindered  Lavcaux  from  print- 
ing; the  fact  that  he  believed  in  God,  and  pzt>- 
nounced  for  full  religions  tolerance. 

"Priests  (ho  said),  have  been  denounced  for 
saying  mass;  they  will  eontinnc  all  the  lonser 
to  say  masses  if  wc  try  to  hinder  them.  He 
who  would  prevent  the  saying  of  a  mass  is  more 
fanatical  than  he  who  says  it.  There  are  men 
who  propose  to  make  of  atheism  a  religion. 
Every  individual,  every  philoKopher  can  adopt 
as  to  that  matter  the  opinion  that  pleases  him : 
it  would  be  sen.seless  to  impute  to  him  so  doing 
as  a  crime;  but  it  would  be  a  hundred  times 
more  senseless  were  a  legislator  to  adopt  any 
su<:h  .•system." 

In  this  spirit  Robespierre  acted,  and  by  to 
doiiifr  (says  M.  Louis  lilanc)  earned  the  undy- 
ing hatred  of  the  priests  whose  interest  it  is  to 
be  oppressed  when  the^  are  not  oppresBon. 
He  urjrcd  against  them  the  one  system  tbflj 
feared,  a  close  watch  over  their  honesty  withont 
the  violence  that  placed  them  in  the  rank  of 
martyrs.  'Tor  this  reason,"  continues  the 
historian, 

•'  Royalist  and  Catholic  writers  have  at  last 
come  to  make  Rol)espierro  a(-A:ountable  in  the 
(fves  of  posterity  for  the  very  excesses  that  be 
spent  iiis  life  in  combating.  Ah  !  for  the  tme 
adversary  of  the  detractors  of  the  l''*rench  Re?^ 
olution  was  in  fact  the  man,  whose  whole  soU^ 
itude  it  was  to  give  it  an  an  aspect  at  once  n^™ 
and  firm,  and  ah  exalted  character.  The  attacks 
on  Robespierre  would  have  been  fewer  if  he  had 
deserved  them  more." 


A   CHRISTMAS  PHAHTAST. 


A   CHRISTMAS   PHANTASY 
Ih  wilda  of  lone  Annenin,  where,  they  s«j, 
Hin  was  rrcBted  in  iho  primnl  dnj, 
A  castle  Ktands  upon  a  ntountain  vrag, 
SUrini;  Tar  down  pirocipitous  vales,  which  drag 
Their  stony  lormi-ed  between  the  troes. 
The  wniiderinjr  ^liephorda,   looking  from   the 

AlOHB  tlio  mountain  slopes,  regard  with  awe 
Thow  battlements  from  whieli  the  mvcns  cun 
'With  depth  of  |;hostty  meaning,  when  the  i-lniid^. 
Which  BBilnpon  the  wind  with  vaporouHBhraiid^, 
Throw  qnickly-vmiiehinj;  shadows  on  tlic  wnH, 
Like  shauca  in  a  in«Kic  mirror.  Thither  (-niwi 
Toad,  eft,  nnd  lizard;   while  those  donliifui 

That  brecil    in  secret,  with  their  mnrmurinj; 

And  skeleton  bodies,  haunt  the  stagnant  ^looin 
From  dasky  birth-time  to  their  day  of  do»ni. 

This  rastlc  stands  npon  phantasmal  ground, 
And  ever  in  the  I'onlral  hall  is  found 
A  hawk  that  sluniliem  on  a  golden  perch. 
The  mnn  who,  enteinn^  the  dim  place  in  «enrcli 
Of  hidden  knowledge,  Khali  awake  that  hawk 
Throe  days  anil  ni);lils  rnntinuously,  shall  talk 
With  an  cnchantreiM  who  in  lonely  state 
■>welbt  there,  and  uttcn  oracles  or  Fate  : 
And  if  he  n<k  her  of  her  gncn  to  grant 
lEs  dearest  wish,  his  most  heBrt-cherish'd  want, 
Behold !  ogaiuRi  the  morrow  it  is  done. 

A  youthful  king  eame  with  the  rising  f  nn 
And  woke  Ihc  hawk,  who,  in  his  tranced  lit 
And  dreams  stuircndoos,  wonhl  forever  sit 
Moveless  above  liii;  sliuilow,  unless  stirr'd 
Uy  those  who  seek  him.    Thus  aroused,  ihu 


bird, 


of  iibuiil. 


1  garments,  ojien'd  wide 
i  inonorch  by  his  xidc, 


Making  a  glimmer  with  bis  gems  and  gold, 
And  sensvof  warmih  within  tlie  shuddering  cold. 
Three  days  the  stranger  watch'd,  |>or«i»tenlly 
Driving  hack  bIpi'ji  frimi  weurv  bruin  and  eye. 
Coercing  hunger,  mastering  the  frail  seme 
With  edielH  from  the  sniil's  omnipotence. 
And  fbnjng,  hr  nn  asjieet  fix'd  and  grim. 
Tlie  hawk  himself  to  wake  and  watch  with  hirn. 
The  third  night  pnss'd ;  when,  at  the  brtak 
of  day. 
Along  the  twilight  chamlwr,  dim  aiid  gray. 
Came  from  afnr  the  snlitnr}-  qoeen 
With  hnsb'il  and  stately  footsteps,  scarcely  st'eii 
Beneath  her  garments'  i-luudy  amplitnde. 
The  darkling  cast  thnt  moment  was  salidut^d 
In  lender  bliisli  of  morning  ;  anil  the  glouni 
That  long  hod  irlutlol  all  tlial  desert  room 
Soften'd  and  psk-d,  diwolving  in  the  lighi 
Of  her  who  issued  tram  the  golf  of  night. 
The  sullen  wninsroat  kindled  with  the  spU'ii'bir, 
And  turn'il  lo  jnsper;  columns  tall  and  jicriikr 
Upheld    the   ro.if,    now   fln^'h'd   with    hennii 

And  draams  of  lieanty,  tongue  may  not  dixclu 
For  (natneaa  of  the  wonder ;  and,  as  ifae 
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Who  was  the  sun  to  all  this  galaxy 
Drew  near  nnd  nearer,  so  the  richness  boro'd 
'I'o  hmightier  ardencies,  and  ever  Team'd 
Towards  her  as  its  centre  ;  till  at  last 
She  stood  before  the  king,  with  eyes  downcatt, 
A  pearl  within  a  many-color'd  shell, 
"  Sir  King,"  she  said,  "  you  now  have  eorn'd 

right  well 
The  thing  you  wish ;  and  I  will  give  it  birth. 
Whether  it  he  in  subtle  air  or  earth. 
In  the  fierce  ocean  or  Che  fiercer  Grc, 
Mocking  with  bodiless  substance  your  desire." 
He  answered  :  "  Fair  and  regal  m.vsicry. 
Dweller  in  lonely  glories,  such  as  dye 
Our  dreams  of  heaven ;  thou  beauty  and  tbon 

wonder. 
Whose  coming,  like  the  moonrise,  clove  uunder 
The  sadness,  and  the  shades  obscure  and  deadi 
Mt  lofty  wish  not  easily  is  said. 
Yet  I  will  venlure  to  declare  it  now, 
T  am  a  king,  before  whose  presence  bow 
The  tribes  of  vast  Armenia;  thou  a  queen. 
Ruling  some  empery  of  eternal  green, 
Girt  round  with  terror  and  liewildermcnt 
From  those  who  come  not  with  a  high  intent. 
Half  empty  is  my  throne  ;  and,  as  the  land, 
Ere  Adam  came,  waited  his  sovereign  hand, 
My  heart  has  waited  mflnv  years  for  thee. 
Sleeping  and  dreaming.     But  at  Icug^th  I  see 
The  happy  sign  and  augury  of  the  end." 


And  wilful  as  the  babbling  of  a  child. 

Ton  seek  a  dreadful  knowledge  ;  for,  8ir  Kin^ 

I  am  no  earthly,  but  a  ghostly  thing. 

Be  wam'd  in  time— bewam'd  !  "     But  he,  pot 

With  high-wrought  purpose  aud  resolve,  itiU 

His  wish  npon  the  bir  magician's  mind. 
"Fool!"    she   exclaimed;    "fool,    r"' 
blind 

am  not  able  to  refuse  your  prayer. 
Though  all  arounil  me  I  perceive  the  air 
Throb  with  the  coming  horror,  whereunto 
We  go  with  fatal  swiftness.    Not  cm  you 
Only,  but  also  on  my  dai^tening  head. 
Fall   the  hot.  smouldering  thuudera  aad  tlM 

melesB  misery,  shapeless  shape  of  iU, 
A  creeping  dimness,  veoomous  and  chill. 
Rise  through  my  inmost  being,  and  coufound 
All  my  bright  essence  with  the  sordid  ground." 

B  passed  and  wept;  when  suddenly  tbaM 

Into  that  home  of  warmth  and  color'd  flame, 

ind  ordianiing,  sweetly  multiplied 
From  the  far  convents  on  the  mountain  side. 
It  was  the  hymn  with  which  the  priestly  men 
Usher'd  the  dawn  of  Christmas  Day  ;  and  when 
The  clear,  cold  utterance  reach'd  the  humtel 


hall. 


a  trembled,  c 


e  and  all. 


The  golden  glor 
I  DrDop'd  aad  diminish'd,  sickeo'd  and  ranM"! 

Their  sonb  into  the  darknesi  blank  and  UM. 
I  rbe  ghocttf  lady,  fltttteriag  for  a  space 
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From  ChimbcM'H  Journal.     |  flies;  tbc  mere  booking  of  the  fish — which* 

A  REALLY   GOOD   DAY'S   KISIIIN(J.    ,  ^f^,,^  jjH    ^j.^  meant  to   he  eaten— through 

I  HAVE  a  most  imfeij^Mird   ndmiraion  of  ,  i]^ose   horny,  bloodless   lips  of  theirs,  I  don't 

good  old  Izaak  Walton,  and  all  fishermen;  I    believe  is  very  painfnl ;  and  I  regard  these 

like  to  thhik  of  them  as  cimtcmphitive  men,  |  baits  with  a  clear  conscience.     A  good  fisber- 

who  might  be  anythhig  tlH7  clioosc— states- !  man's  book  is  a  museum  of  unnatural  science, 


men,  divines,  poctJ* — only  that  they  prefer 
being  fishermen — lovers  of  their  kind,  lovers 


and  I  like  to  examine  it  gratis  upon  some 
river-bank,  with  a  cigar  in   my  mouth,  while 


of  scenery,  lovers  of  all  living  things,  and  Piscator  fishes.  He  sets  about  this  new 
possessing  some  good  and  imquestionable '  creation  about  October,  and  by  April  has 
proof  that  the  worm  which  thoy  thread  nllve  finished  quite  a  pocket- nrkfuU  of  these  addi- 
upon  their  pitiless  hook,  and  which,  to  the  |  lions  to  nature.  This  scarlet  fiy,  almost  as 
ordinary  eye  certainly  seems  not  to  like  it, '  big  as  a  bird  of  paradise,  must  have  taken 
does  not  in  reality  suffer  in  the  least.  I  con-  him  a  good  long  time.  "  It  is  a  military  in- 
fess  I  have  been  many  times  upon  the  verge  sect,  and  a  most  tremendous  bait  for  the 
of  calling  Piscator.  my  uncle,  from  whom  I  female,**  says  my  imcle,  who,  I  am  thankful 
have  expectations  which  such  an  appellation   to  say,  is  a  confirmed  old  bachelor;  "  there 


would  ruin,  a  cruel  and  cold-l)looded  old  vil- 


is  nothing  in  that  fine  creature  whatever  ex- 


lain  for  the  quiet  way  in  which  he  will  tor-   cept  a  little  wood  and  wire ;  but  he  kills,  Bob 
ture  his   live  bait — never   taking   the   poor  |  — be  kills.** 

creature  off  until  it  has  wriggled  its  last,  and  j      Why,  by  the  by,  do  pursy  old  fellows  afler 
then  instantly   impaling  a   fresh  victim — or   fifty,  almost  without  exception  repeat  their 


selecting  a  lively  minnow  out  of  his  green 
water-box.  and  throwing  him  into  the  pleas- 
ant river,  his  wished-for  homo,  with  a  hook 


words  ? 

"  It  is  a  fine  day,**  observes  Piscator,  when 
I  salute  him  in  the  morning — "  a  very  fine 


that  he  docs  not  know  of  at  first,  poor  thing,  .day — a  very  fine  day,  indeed,  Bob,**  as  though 
in  his  undor-jaw.  When  he  h:is  done  his  there  was  somebody  contradicting  that  asser- 
dutv  even  ever  so  well,  and  given  warning  of  tion.  And  "  your  mother  is  well,  is  she, 
the  a]>proaeh  of  prey  in  the  most  sagacious  .  Bob  ?  Your  mother  is  well  ?  Good,  Bob, 
manner  by  pulling  at  the  float,  and  has  been  good — very  good.**  I  think  they  have  some 
rescued  alive,  Jotiab-like,  from  the  interior  |  idea  that  tliis  makes  an  ordinary  sentence  re- 
of  some  enormous  fisli,  Pisc.itor  will  not  yet    markable,  and  they  wish,  perhaps,  to  give  you 


suffer  him  to  (h'part,  but,  confessing  that  he 
is  a  very  good  l»ait — as  if  that  com])liment 
could  atone  for  these  manv  indignities  and 


an  opportunity  or  two  of  setting  it  down  in 
your  note-book. 

"  What  is  this  huge  black  and  white  fly. 


pains — drops  him  again  delicately  into  the   uncle,**  I  inquire,  "  like  an  excellent  imitation 
stream  ;  conduct  only  to  Im;  equalled  by  that    of  a  dealh*s-head  moth  ?'* 


of  the  widowed  lady  in  the  legend,  whose 
late  husband's  body  is  discovered  by  her 
Imer  in  the  garden  fish-pond,  a  receptacle  for 


"  Death *s-head  fiddlestick !  **  cries  Piscator, 
in  a  fur}' ;  "  it's  nothing  of  the  kind,  Bob — 
nothing  of  the  kind.     I  call  it  the  Pojndar 


eels  ;  upon  which,  "  Poor  dear  Sir  Thomas,** :  Preacher,  and  it  also  is  a  good  bait  for  the 
says  the  lady,  "  put  him  in  again,  7?tfr/</j/?*  female — the  serious  female,  that  is.  I  have 
hell  catch  us  some  more.**    Worse  than  all,   killed  a  number  of  chub  with  that  fly,  sir — a 


number  of  stout  chub.** 

There  is  a  sort  of  box,  also,  attached  to 
Piscator's  book   which  contains    eien    still 


to  my  taste,  looks  my  reverend  uncle,  when 
he  is  running  afler  a  May-fly,  in  order  to  im- 
pale that :  one  can  bear  to  sec  a  boy  in  ])ur- 
suit  of  a  butterfly,  I)ecause  it  is  not  so  much  more  wonderful  effigies;  spinning  minnows, 
cruelty  that  actuates  him  as  curiosity;  but  twice  as  large  as  any  in  real  life,  and  fur- 
an  old  gentleman,  bald,  pursy — which  epithet '  nishrd  with  Archimedean  screws ;  mice  with 
reminds  me  that  I  must  not  let  Piscator  pe-  machinery  inside  instead  of  intestines,  and 
ruse  these  remarks — and  perspiring,  striving  composite  animals — half  toad,  half  gergoyle 
to  catch  and  put  to  death,  under  circum-  — of  which  pike  are  supposed  to  become 
stances  of  peculiar  atrocity,  a  happy  anil  in- 1  readily  enamoured. 

oflensive  insect,  is  a  shameful  sight.    No ;  11     What  a  glorious  amusement  mutt  indeed 
eonfiBts  I  like  to  see  fishermen  use  artificial  be  that  of  the  fly-fither,  climbiiig  up  in  hie 


b. 
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for  bijjffer  fish  llian  perch.  I  once  went  out 
— went  in,  I  should  sa} — to  spear  barbel: 
that  is  a  ver}*  splendid  and  almost  warlike 
amusement.  You  see  the  leviathan  reposing 
upon  the  pebbles  beneath;  silently,  soflly, 
you  seize  a  lonj;  barbed  spear,  and  measure 
the  distance  between  j-ou  and  your  prey  ex- 
actly; you  think  it  to  be  about  four  feet, 
whereas  the  real  depth  of  water  is  six  feet 
at  the  verj'  least.  Striking,  under  this  im- 
pression, with  all  your  force,  you  throw  your- 
self into  the  river,  arrive  upon  the  very  spot 
which  the  barbel  recently  occupied,  and  are 
lucky  if  you  can  swim  as  well  as  he.  When- 
ever I  attempt  anything  above  my  perch,  in- 
deed, I  fiiil  miserably ;  "  the  party "  who 
occupied  my  seat  in  the  punt  on  the  previous 
day  has  caught  so  many  trout,  he  could  not 
carry  half  of  them  away  with  him;  and 
**  the  party  "  who  comes  the  day  afterwards, 
again,  is  equally  successful;  but,  for  me,  I 
might  just  as  well  have  baited  my  hook  with 
a  pack  of  cards.  However,  at  the  end  of 
this  last  summer,  I  had  one  really  good  day's 
fishing,  killing  with  my  single  rod  carp  and 
trout,  of  such  magnitude  and  number  as 
Fiscator  himself  would  have  been  proud  to 
tell  of;  and  it  came  to  pass  in  this  way. 

The  Marquis  of  B ,  whom  I  call  "  B." 

in  conversation  with  strangers,  is  a  good  friend 
of  mine,  who  has  known  me  for  many  years. 
If  he  met  me  in  the  market-place  of  our 
borough,  his  lordship  would,  I  am  sure,  say : 
"  How  d*ye  do  ?  "  or,  "  How  are  you  ?  "  and 
thank  me,  perhaps,  for  the  pains  I  took  about 
the  return  of  his  second  son.  I  have  dined 
more  than  once  at  the  Hall,  during  election- 
time,  and  his  lordship  has  not  failed  to  ob- 
serve to  me  :  "A  glass  of  wine  with  you  ?  " 
or,  **  Will  you  join  us,  my  dear  sir  ?  "  quite 
confidentially  upon  each  occasion ;  the  words 
may  lie  nothing  indeed,  but  his  lordship's 
manner  is  such  that  I  protest  that  when  he 
ipeaks  to  mo  I  feel  as  if  1  had  had  the  wine. 
Well,  only  a  month  ago,  he  sent  me  a  card, 
permitting  me  to  have  one  day's  fishing  in 
his  home  preserves.  Piscator  tried  to  jier- 
auade  me  to  give  it  up  to  A  tut,  but  I  said 
**  No,"  l)ecause  he  can  catch  fish  anywhere, 
and  I  do  not  possess  that  faculty ;  so  he 
gave  me  the  most  minute  directions  over- 
night, and  lent  me  his  famous  book  of  flies, 
and  his  best  rod. 

How  beautiful  looked  the  grand  old  park 
upon  that  August  morning  I    The  deer — 
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**  In  copso  and  fern, 
Twinkled  tlic  innnmcrable  car  and  tail*' — 

cropping  with  reverted  glance  the  short,  rich 
herbage,  or  bounding  across  the  carriage- 
drives  in  herds ;  the  mighty  oak-trees,  shad- 
owing half  an  acre  each ;  the  sedg}-  pools, 
with  water-fowl  rising  from  their  rims  with 
sudden  cry ;  and  the  winding  brooks,  where 
shot  the  frequent  trout  from  side  to  side. 
Now  from  their  right  banks  I  fished — now 
from  their  left ;  and  now,  regretful  that  I  did 
not  borrow  Piscator's  boots,  I  strode,  with 
turned-up  trousers,  in  the  very  bed  of  the 
stream;  still,  I  could  not  touch  a  fin.  I  be- 
gan to  think  that  my  uncle  had  given  me, 
out  of  env}',  wrong  directions,  and  provided 
me  with  impossible  flies.  At  last  I  came 
upon  a  large,  brown  pool,  with  a  tumbling 
fall ;  and  "  J^ow,"  cried  I  aloud,  "  for  a  tre- 
mendous trout  or  never !  ** 

"  Never,"  cried  a  hoarse  voice,  with  provin- 
cial accent;  "  Pm  dang'd  if  thee  isn't  a  cool 
hand,  anyway." 

This  was  the  keeper.  I  saw  how  the  case 
stood  at  once,  and  determined  to  have  a  little 
sport  of  some  kind,  at  all  events. 

"Hush,  my  good  man,"  I  whispered, 
"  don't  make  a  noise ;  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  fish  here." 

"  Woot  thee  coom  out  of  t'  stream  (it  was 
up  to  my  waist),  or  maun  I  coom  in  and 
fetch  thee  ?  " 

**  No,"  said  I  blandly,  "  don't  come  in  on 
any  account,  the  least  splash  would  be  fatal; 
stay  just  where  you  are,  and  I  daresay  you 
will  see  me  catch  one  in  this  very  spot.  It's 
beautiful  weather." 

I  got  out  upon  one  bank,  as  the  giant 
speechless  with  rage,  flipped  in  from  the 
other.    When  he  had  wudcd  half-wav  across — 

* 

''  Do  you  think  I  am  poaching,  my  good 
man  ?  "  inquired  I  innocently. 

"  I  knawK  thee  is*i,"  quoth  the  kee]>er,  add- 
ing a  violent  expletive. 

"  Well  I  have  a  card  here  from  my  friend 
Bt»"  said  I,  *'  which  I  should  have  thought  was 
quite  sufficient" 

"  Thy  friend  B.,"  roared  the  other  sarcas* 
tically,  "  let  me  get  at  thee." 

"  Yes,"  Haid  I,  "  old  B.  of  the  Hall ;  don't 
you  know  him  ? — the  marquis," 

The  dripping  savage  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  my  ticket  of  permission  was  geniH 
ine. 

«<Biit  how  do  I  kuw  aa  tfaoe  beeet  the 
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right  man  as  is  numed  here  ?  "  urged  he  ob- 
stinately. 

A  cold  sweat  began  to  bedew  me,  for  I  had 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  bring  out  my  vis- 
iting-cards. 

•'  Kight  man,"  cried  I  indignantly;  of  course 
I  am,  why  not  7  " 

"  Of  course,  why  of  course,"  sneered  the 
brutal  ruffian,  '*  thee  must  coom  along  with 


me. 


?» 


A  bright  thought  suddenly  flashed  across 
me  :  *'  look  here,  my  good  man ;  look  at  my 
pocket-handkerchief;  J.  P. ;  ain't  those  the 
right  initials?  Confound  you,  would  you 
like  to  sec  the  tail  of  my  shirt  also  ^  I'll  tell 
B.  of  you  as  sure  as  you  live."  At  which 
the  giant,  convinced  against  his  irill,  left  me 
in  peace. 

I  fished  until  dewy  eve,  and  still  caught 
nothing.  At  last,  in  the  near  neighborhood 
of  the  Hall  itself,  I  came  upon  a  little  pond 
environed  by  trees ;  the  fish  were  so  numer- 
ous in  it,  that  they  absolutely  darkened  the 
water.  I  had  only  just  lodged  my  fly  upon 
the  surface,  and,  behold !  I  caught  and  easily 
landed  a  magnificent  carp;  again,  and  a 
trout  of  at  least  six  pounds  rewarded  me ;  a 
third  time,  and  I  hooked  another  carp ;  and 
so  on.  I  was  intoxicated  with  my  success. 
In  the  couple  of  hours  of  daylight  which  yet 
remained  to  me,  I  filled  not  only  Piscator's 
largest  fishing  basket,  but  my  pockets  also. 
"  What  will  my  uncle  say  to  this  ?  "  thought 
I.  He  did  not  know  what  to  say.  We 
dined,  we  supped,  we  breakfasted  off  the  very 
finest ;  we  sj)ent  the  next  morning  in  des- 
patching the  next  best  in  baskets  to  distant 
friends.  I  was  the  hero  of  the  family  for 
four-and-twenty  hours,  although  Piscator 
tried   to   make  out  that  it  was  all  owing  to 


the  excellence  of  his  flies.  At  four  o'clock 
on  the  following  afternoon,  however,  arrived 
my  friend  the  keeper,  taller  than  ever,  pale 
with  passion,  more  inimical-looking  than  on 
the  day  before. 

"  Well,  thee  hast  about  been  and  done  it, 
with  thy  ticket  and  thy  friend  B.,"  quoth 
he. 

"  Yes,"  said  I  cheerfully,  "  you're  right :  I 
rather  flatter  myself  I  have.  Sixty-seven 
pounds  of  fish,  my  man,"  (triumphantly). 

"  Sixty-seven  pounds !  "  said  he  with  a 
ghastly  grin. 

"  Ay,"  said  I,  **  not  an  ounce  less :  thirty 
pounds  of  carp,  twenty  pounds  of  trout,  and 
seventeen  pounds  of— I'm  hanged  if  I  know 
what  fish." 

**  Thirty  pounds  of  carp,  twenty  poundi 
of  trout,  and  seventeen  pounds  of  he's 
hanged  if  he  knows  what  fish,"  repeated  the 
keeper,  as  if  he  was  going  to  cry. 

'*  Yes,"  added  I ;  *'  and  all  out  of  one  little 
bit  of  a  pond." 

'*  Pond! "  cried  Piscator,  entering  the  room 
at  this  juncture,  ''you  never  told  me  any 
thing  about  a  pond.  Bob." 

«  Well— no,"  said  I,  blushing  a  little.  "I 
confess  I  thought  it  better  to  say  stream.  I 
did  catch  them  in  the  i>ond  close  bj  klw 
Hall." 

''  Why,  you've  been  fishing  in  the  mar- 
quis' private  stew,  Bob ! "  cried  my  uncle  hor- 
rorstruck. 

"  Yes,"  cried  the  keeper,  blowing  into  hii 

fists,  as  if  pre]>aring  for  a  murderous  assanh 

upon  my  countenance;  '*  he's  been  a-^shing 

in  the  stew-pond,  in  his  friend  B.'8  printe 

I  stew." 

I     And  this  was  the  only  really  good  daj^ 
^  fishing  I  ever  had. 


VVk  Iiavo  seen  a  new  stereoscope  manufac- 
tured liv  Hurtield  and  Uomb  in  tho  Struiid,^to 
whieh  tlioy  hiive  jjiveu  the  name  of  tho  Cosmo- 
rama  Lfns  StfrtfMrupf.  It  offers  some  advanta- 
ges, wliich  arc  thus  described: — "  Ist,  the 
grenttT  faeility  with  which  the  two  images  appa- 
rently coalesce ;  2nd,  less  fatij^uo  to  the  o'» 
server,  the  transparent  und  o)>aqne  ]>ictiircs 
boin^  viewed  in  the  same  phine,  and  t!iu  best 
pait,  viz.,  the  central  portion  of  tho  lens,  is  ouiv 
nsed  ;  the  pictures  arc  therefore  seen  much 
more  perfectly  than  in  tho  ordinary  form  of  in- 
strument with  two  small  semi-lenses  inclosed  in 
brass  or  ivory  eye-pieces.    Another  great  ad- 


;  vantage  is  a  peifect  acyustment  of  focua  to  drf^ 

fereiit  sights.     Children  are  delighted  at  tUs 

'  impediment  to  their  wishes  being  removed,  •• 

:  they  behold  wondorin^ly  these  interesdng  pl^ 

jtures.     The  lens   (which  is  an  ordinaijpulii^ 

convex  cut  in  halves,  and  the  two  edgea  tuned 

roiuid  so  i\8  to  form  tho  centre)  is  moantM.ia  a 

superior  manner  to  tiie  common  form  of  tAnnh 

scope.    Kefleeted  light  either  from  a  window  or 

lamp  is  directed  on  the  opaque  pictures  :  tnoM 

mitted  li;;ht  through  tho  transparent."    BaT&^g 

made  trial  of  it,  we  can  vouch  for  its         " 

It  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  he 

sors. — Critic,  .  •  i,s 


^:  * 
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K'lrlhfm  Trarrl :  Summrr  <in,f  Winter 
Skflrhn  of  Svi-iJfn.  f.;j.f,„ul.  <it.d  Nor- 
trag.  Hy  Bayird  Taylor.  (Low  &  Co.) 
LriTl's-WTlXtt  on  the  Xilp.  drcuning  under 
AliVH-iiiiaii  jiBlni",  (rlanciii;;  Into  red  and  gold 
tein|)!c  intorion  in  China,  nonderinfr  amonf[ 
the  Hhrnliin-s  or  immcmnria)  mynterieii  in  In- 
dia, stroiiiinft  hi*  pjts  to  gnin  n  ftlimpue  be- 
hind the  sotncR  in  JnpBn, — nil  this  lind  not 
MUi^fird  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor.  It  was  not 
enough  to  liavc  trodilen  the  ever-growinf[ 
moKts  or  F.niilrrn  inlandii,  to  have  watched 
the  ^Iden  IicIIh  nhaking  on  pagoda  eavc*,  to 
have  left.  like  a  lion,  the  print  of  his  feet  on 
the  jtIIow  Xorth-Africaii  ilesert,  to  hare 
■■luted  the  great  Ganges,  and  received  wel- 
come in  I.OO  CIi<«  i  he  dpsireil  to  imitate  the 
Enchanted  Sleeper,  and  awake  to  find  him- 
•eir,  by  turnfi,  in  all  the  countrim  o(  the 
world.  Therefore,  having  done  homage  to 
the  Kquator.  he  nought  the  Arctic  Circle, — 
and  we,  who  have  followed  him  where  the 
lightest  mimona-leaf  stirred  not  in  the  torrid 
cetmt  and  where  earth  and  heaven  neemed  of 
the  color  of  fire,  now  hail  him  an,  with  a 
ftoKn  heani  and  driftn  of  tinnw  upon  hia  eye- 
lidn,  he  driven  a  team  right  towar<l,i  the  Au- 
rora RorpBli*.  Winter  upon  the  Ilellie! 
The  traveller  was  determined  to  know  what 
the  North  ia  when  mont  nortlii'm,  not  when 
the  charily  of  snmmer  bestows  upim  il  a  few 
bloKKomii,  a  jMsting  warmth,  and  the  charm 
of  clear  fihie«  an<l  *parkliiig  M>a<.  I'hiii.  il 
wan  in  I>ecem1>er  thit  lie  emliiirked  on  the 
Baltic,  ami<l  raw  misln,  with,  a  prosjiect  of 
goinjcJURtan  far  ax  the  vesxel  eou Id  antici- 
pate the  final  freeang  of  tlie  water*.  Willi 
all  hia  experience,  Mr.  Dayard  Taylor  seemn 
to  have  mtrted  in  a  atate  of  illiwion.  He 
expected  to  aee  a  deaolatc  lone  of  the  world 
— shorex  only  fit  to  be  the  conipaniomi  of  ice- 
bergs, hkiet  ramie  up  of  hlue  fogH  and  black 
Mormit,  a  pe.iple  all  yellow-hnin'd.  bcnumlied 
ud  (lrea>'i  j  yul,  with  an  nrtiit's  inMinc^  hi- 
■pmlily  fiiund  an  n|>eniiig  for  hii  iniafjina- 
tlan,  which  h:i«  a  Nararrniu  Hym|iiilhy  with 
color,  and  espj-ing.in  some  dim,  while  gleams, 
tha^ndlandi  of  Kwedt-n.  lK'g:m  to  iiniler- 
•tA  and  n.-liRb  ihc  pni iiiiL*  of  the  Pole. 
His  water  route  ceiwnl  at  SicH'kbolm.  Then 
heJQiitncyeJ  northwarik  in  a  .'•lidgc. — and 
iH  of  the  vehicle  on 
ediiili  Kiiuw-track.  though 
lot  vidclLy  80  fbimidable 
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as  a  pnsH  of  the  Cuucasus ;  lo  that,  to  a 
traveller  who  could  lind  himself  when  lost, 
this  sort  of  progress  van  liy  no  meani,  diaa- 
grccaiile.  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  indeed,  haa  a 
genuine  appetite  for  travel,  an  eye  for  land- 
Bca])ci>,  a  genial  heart  for  ajmplc  cuxtoms  and 
a  stout  one  for  dangers,  and  so  long  as  there 
arc  ])ictiires  to  see  and  paint,  llic  enjoyment 
of  hia  mind  in  Huprcmc.  Thin  happy  s];irit 
pervades  his  narrative  of  adventures,  whether 
among  the  solitudes  of  Xorrland,  between 
Innerstaffe  and  Haparandn,  across  the  Arctic 
circle,  under  a  aky  like  a  vault  of  rainhowi, 
among  the  Finns  u|K)n  whose  native  ice  lapi- 
daries might  work  in  vain,  the  Lappa,  who«e 
heads— though  they  are  not  a  tall  race- 
seem  almost  to  touch  heaven  or  elsewhere  in 
the  regions  of  the  wonder-working  north- 
wind.  Here,  fortunately  for  his  idiosyncra- 
sies, notwithstanding  that  snow  —  except 
where  the  crimson  moss  staine  it — is  white,  a 
thousand  beautiful  variegations  were  spread 
before  his  eye,  and  writing  as  he  does  with 
a  pencil  ilijipcd  in  all  the  colors  of  Art,  his 
story  brightens  with  a  perpetual  reflection  of 
rocks,  waters,  hills,  the  tinted  roofs  of  cot- 
tages, the  gay  boddiees  of  maidens,  the  rich 
radiations  of  sunrise,  and  thst  aurora  which 
seems  to  melt  into  itself  all  tlic  lieauty  and 
lustre  of  the  glolic.  The  forests  seemed  to 
him  vast  columnar  wildemeMes  of  hroDie, 
frosted  with  silver,  the  twigs  of  the  birch 
glistened  like  efflorescences  of  orvnt a! ;  and 
ihniiigh  this  quaint  realm,  on  the  liorder- 
lund  of  unreality,  the  American  with  one 
companion,  jiushed  his  way,  thanking  Provi- 
dence for  a  siu't  of  fur,  cajjs  of  sca-oito,  mit- 
tens of  dog-skui,  immense  woollen  sashea, 
and  lined  Itussian  boots.  It  was  nothing 
that  the  twilight  deejiening  over  L'jisala  de- 
scended like  a  curtain  uf  orange,  roses,  and 
amber  green;  the  air  bit  like  a  tooth  of  iron, 
Italian  organ-boy,  making  the  people 
Had  with  his  sweet  music,  looked  ))recisely  a* 
a  lurlian  looks  among  Paris  hat*.  The 
method  of  travel  was  by  Sl^fuU  and  J6rlmd, 
— that  is  to  say  by  post,  with  relays  ordered 
in  advance,  and  this  process  shot  the  louriat 
a  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles  towards  the 
Xorili  Pole  within  two  days.  Then,  from 
Siiiid^vall  began  the  Norrland  sledge  Jrive 
igh  a  country  whose  [iroducts  are  graia 
and  flax, — whose  linen  is  poetically  white, — 
whose  beds  are  the  cosiest  in  the  world, — 
and  wtteie  a  prntilion  ii 
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Kng  follow,  not  more  thnn  ten  yoarR  old,  j  he  missed  the  blue  eye,  blond  hair,  siini,  np* 
with  a  face  as  round,  fresh,  and  sweet  as  a  right  form  of  the  Swede,  and  fancied  ht 
damask  rose,  the  bluest  of  eyes,  and  a  cloud  could  detect  an  Asiatic  touch  in  the  people, 
of  golden  curls."  and  .it  others  a  purple-  ••  You  see,  instead,  square  faces,  dark  eyes, 
cheeki'd  damsel.  Here  the  wheel-less  car-  low  foreheads,  and  something  of  an  Oriental 
riages  sang  over  snow  "  pure  as  ivorv,  hard  ^^  ^^^  warmth  in  the  movements.  The  lam- 
as marl^lo.-the  travellers  stopped  to  drink  puage  is  totally  dissimilar,  and  even  the  cos- 
mi  a  I  -.1  •  1  «u  •  .  tume,  though  of  the  same  general  fashion, 
mimflavoroa  wuh  cinnamon,  and  the  winter  ^,,,^„,^  ^^^^  „„^^e«l.le  point,  of  differen^: 

had  Its  way.  j  Yho   women    wear    handkerchief   of  some 

"  My  boanl.  moustache,  cap.  and  fur  collar  bright  color  bound  over  the  forehead  and 

were  s'ihmi  one  undivided  bimp  of  ice.     Our  under  the  chin,  very  similar  to  those  worn  by 

ej-e-lasbes  became  snow- while  and  heavy  with  the  Armeni.in  women  in  Asia   Minor.     On 

frost,  and  it  required  ctin  St  ant  motion  to  keep  first   coming   among  them,  the   Finns  im- 

them  from  freezing  together.    We  saw  every-  jiressed  me  as  a  less  frank  and  open-hearted, 

thing  thriMigh  visors  barred  with  ivorv.    Our  but  more  original  and  picturesque  race  than 

eyebrows  and  hair  were  as  hoarv  as  t^ose  of  the  Swedes." 

all  tvtogcMiari,in.  and  our  cheeks  a  mixture  of  ^     j^^j  ^^  ^y^^  North-Swedish  damsels  was 

cnmson  siml  oransre.  Si)  that  we  were  sc^roolv  ,:■•,.,        .               j  .i_    .        „          U 

recognizable  by  viich  other.     Kvery  one  w"e  Frederika.  who  amused  the  traveUer  at  Hapa- 

met  had   snow-white  bx*ks.  no  matter  how  randa. 

youthful   the   foce.   and.  whatever   was    the  "  Of  medium  height,  plump,  but  not  stout, 

color  of  our  horses  at  starting,  we  always  with  a  rather  slender  waist  and  expansiTe 

dn^ve  milk-white  steeds   at  the  close  of  the  bips.  and  a  foot  which  stepped  firmlv  and 

post."                      *  nimlily  at  the  same  time.-she  was  as  cliieerfid 

K\]»lorers  in  Canada  and  Siberia  sp^ak  of  a  body  as  one  could  wish  to  see.     Her  hair 

a  tinglinc  .vensation  in  the  throat,  produced  ^ '»''   ^^^'    *h»^   *i'k>'   blonde   so   common    in 

hx   the  Excessive  cold:  Mr.   Haviird  TaAl.^r  ^«^'^'»'^  =.  ^^^  e]^*  «  clear,  pale  blue,  her 

,               ,             .-     *     .  1.  ■  rose  siraicht  and  well  formed,  her  cheeks  of 

expenemvd    no   such   sens.v.ion.      "1:    w.is    .,^  j  .■:^,: ,  ,.:.,v  ^r  .  «^u  ..^.^  i^ r       jTv 

,'  .       ^  .                   ,    ,        3    i_      .  '••*  «<"C^ii**  p-i^^  of  a  wila-rose  leaf,  and  her 

gioruMis.    he  says,  and  then  d.<L*hes  mio  a  .,.^.|^  j,,   ^jij^e.  regular,  and  perfect  that  I 

descr:p::on  of  the  scenery.  an:  s'jre  they  would   make  her  fbrtmie  in 

••  I  h;i%e  r.t  \er  seen  .-in)  thing  finer  :han  the  Anur:.\i.     Always  cheerful,  kind,  and  acthe, 

»ivctdi:".r   ^h:i!;  \%e  thi'n  saw    f.-r   :he  firs:  *•■»    ■••"»;:   i-«'^ir'htle>s  a  hard  life  of  it ;  she 

time.  V-.::  \*':.A:i  «as  a:tt:\^ari:s  ,\'.:r.os:  rl.ulv  ^-^^  -^--^^  f^^'^'k.  chaml«ermaid,  and  hoitlcr, 

rew.A:evl-  -::.i  ."..ii-.v.ir.d^.v;  ^>f  iix  f.^resis  .v/.a  •'••^*'  ^■•^»^  ^  '^"'^**  mistress  to  booL     She  made 

snov-t:i\'.>   ■".   his   ;i\o".    ^^rar.gi-    ■•eani*.  f^r  .^-rr.rts  :r.  the moniir.g darkness, and hrougta 

even  a:  nviiii-Ax    '.hi    s-.;-.   was  V.,^:  r.v^re  ::'.p.r.  ••*'  '"••"    '/^^-y  iv5ee  ^hiie  we  yet  lay  in  Iwd, 

eight  dei:n^r^  V:\^vc   :ho  h^rir.^-..     Thf  :.^p*  :  v.  :u\vr. l:\nce  with  ;  he  luxurious  ha&ta  of  die 

of  the  :rit>  i^r.".x   «ore  r.^wheil:    s*j;:  .v:*i  •'i"'-''"-""   "^^•i«'-     liin.  umii  the  last  dnmkcB 


ar...*. 


.\ 


:  :. -..a:  a-.".  .;:v.t:r.%>:.  .'»-..;  :.-.f  s!.^:«ts    '••-■  ^^j^i-,:  h.-^rses  in  a  XfmpetaJnre  widfP 


t^f  wri:\v   >'    w.  >:riT»h..c   i-^.'vr.:*  :>.e  s.::..  •'■'»   -'"■.  r.^-     The  reward  of  sudi  a 

«hi>r:r  M.:h  :>.t  :A.:•:■^:  >,*i:tr^v.  c- .''T^'-s.     TitT:  •  »^  ;'.>s.:'»".y  aSt"»ut  nphi  American 

is  n;>:h.-c  er..A.  :.   :::.-   :"  T>Jf  ^.^;.•h— r.^::-  V--       Wh,-.  .:.n   leading.  I  gaw 

|::'or.>.>      v..'.:..:-.  /...'ur..  f.r.:-u.::c'.> "...::  iS'.K.:   :Vr  lir.Mifrlr.c   A  question,  Hhm 

fur.^vs  ::•-«•  ^:  v.m  :*::^  .-;..»    :"  :.  .  ^f  ::.:  C-.   «as  .-^fr^Vfin^rx'.  with  gratitsdBi 

fom:fr.  f:..:  rj:  :-\-:.:  ^  .rv   \\i  :.<  i-.  :..:>. :  ^'»  v  thf  fTem  lariiniy  was  so  im 

dusk.  I...:  ;:-c::  :"i:  •  '   ^   ■-•   f^'--:  :    ..:  ».::.  -  ;  ir^ -fr^*::)  :^£*  *^f  iTisiswd  on 

sfAr»v  .^  ,1:\  ?t  i:'-:  :'>].::...:"  •    •'t  :■;  ;.-K.r.    !.-t   .-ur    feeu 

ft>V.     v.:    V.'.*r.T".:  1.>..:  '.::  •:..'-    ...  ur..:  .  •        O","^  ":   :» \v  .^r.  :hf  rciad  tbei 

b;.::j-  a:  t.  t:<  .   :     v:.r:-   :.  r>:  ■'  :'^,:.  ::\  s.  :*."^f*    "::  r/;..vvc  •.:!  the  poet 

p:er.:4N>;.*  .'    .;.  .1    ;>    "^^  .^:    ?>.:•-.:..  nr.rrf  '••'■'"    hf   rr.-r.vo*  jV.:   tP^U^f  « 

ft 

bcTi^rd  rTTuarr^tJoc.     Fal;."»c  km."^r.c  Fir.ns  ^hirh  hsvcn^^iCiirr  rxis       | 
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palm-tropsupoii  ihe  Susqiicliannai  but  tlicsp  i  which  gaic  out  nn  afrreeable  smell,  »nd  a 
discoveries  hmc  been  made  liefore,  nnd  am  Inrffe  tub  of  water.  The  floor  wss  itrewn 
not  verj-  valuable.  At  last,  foreettiiiB  all  '"'■'■  «traw,  and  under  the  roof  whbr  plrt- 
eUe,  he  WM  upon  the  momitain  through  f°""  "tending  across  one  end  of  the  biuld- 
-j   .1,      i     •■       -1  rt'"'B''     This  was  covered   with  soft  hay,  and 

,d  th.  A,ct,o  crcl.  pMra,"  ,4^,j  I,,  „„,,  „f  .  i.d,i„,  for  th.  pT 


■nd  remembered  how  he  had  yearned  to- 
warda  it  in  the  midst  of  tropical  balti.  The 
pale  plains  contraKted  with  the  dazzling  hills, 
and  in  thin  mystical  remoteness  lived  Mr. 
WoUey,  an  Engli.sh  naturalist,  with  his  daugh- 
ter. They  lodf.'ed  in  the  house  of  acerpenter, 
and  there  a  pleasant  repast  was  spread  for 
the  BtrangerR. 

"  Warmed  and  comforted  by  such  luxurious 
-:_u....  .v„  >.:ii   .,  ^j,g  earpetiler's 


of  getting  the  full  cfrei 
Home  Btoole,  and 
completed   the   ar 


■  ihe  s 


bench  /or  our  clothei, 
Is.      There   waa 
of  water,  stand- 
heap  of  snow  to  keep  it  cooL 
'      '         I,  and  Mr. 


The  servant-gi. 

WoUey  quietly  proceeded  to  indress,  inform* 
ing  us  that  the  girl  was  bmhing-nmster,  and 
would  do  the  usual  scrubWnjrJincl  shampoo- 

ing.     This,  it  seems,  is   thi>  gi^neral  practiee 

ftte,  we  climbed  the  hill  to  the  carpenter's. '"  P'*'l3''di'""l  is  but  another  example  of  the 

house,  in  the  drear}'  Arctic  twilight,  iii  the   unembarrassed  habits  of  the  people  in  thii 

'        ful  snd  contented  frame  of  mind,    pwt  of  the  world.     The  poorer  families  pj 


Was  this,  indeed,  Lapland  P 


re  desolat 


e,  indeed 

the  pole 

™bt  of  ii 


.   thei) 


batbing-i'ooms'   logelbet — fathn, 
mother,   and   children — and    take   turns  in 
polishing  each  other's  Imcka.     It  would  hwro 
neen  ridiculous  to  have  shown  any  hesitation 
licturethanthat  upon  which (te   underthecircutnstnncts— infact,  dnindicnity 
gawd— the  pfain  of   sambre  snow   beyond   to  the  honest,  simple-ficnrted,  lirluous  girl — 
■which   the   "black   huls  of  the  village  were  ■■""1  so  we  deliberately  imdressed  also.    When 
fiuntly  discernible,  Ihe  stunted  woods  and   ■'  ^^  ve  stood,  like  our  first  parents  in 


bleaic  hills,  which  night  and  the  __    

clouds  had  half  obscured,  and  yonder  fur- 
clad  figure  tjliding  silently  along  beside  his 
reindeer.  Yi^t.  even  here,  where  Man  aeei.ied 
to  have  settled  out  of  pure  e-pite  against  Na- 
ture, were  comfort  and  hospitality  and  kind- 
ness. We  entereil  the  carpenter's  house,  lit 
our  candles  niid  pipes,  and  sst  down  to  enjoy 
■t  ease  the  unusual  feeling  of  ehelter  and  of 
home.  The  building  was  of  squared  fir  loga, 
with  black  m™^  f,\  uffed  in  the  crences,  mak- 
ing it  very  Harm  and  substantial.  Our  room 
contained  a  loom,  two  tabli's.  two  beds  with 
JlnenorTolupiium.ssofhieMand  cleanness,  an 
iron  stove  (tlie  fiist  we  had  seen  in  Sweden), , 
and  the  usual  »n.<hiitg  apparatus,  besides  a' 
piece  of  carpet  on  the  Jloor.     What 


The  carpenter  Herr  i^''^  businsss. 

Knohlock.   spoke   some   Germaa;    his  ion,   ""■'■■"  " 

ludwig-,  Mr.  Wolley's  servant,  also  looted 
after  our  needs  ;  and  the  daughter,  a  lair, 
blooming  girl  nf  about  nineteen,  brought  vt 
coffee  liefore  we  were  out  of  bed,  and  kept 
our  fire  in  order.  Why,  Lapland  was  a  very 
Sybuis  ill  comparison  with  what  1  had  ex- 
pected. Mr.  Wolleyproposed  to  usanother 
luzury,  in  the  shape  of  a  vapor  bath,  as  Herr 
FoTSlnim  had  one  of  those  bathing-house.'i 
which  are  universal  in  Finland,  It  was  a 
iitlle  wooden  building  without  window*.  A 
Finnish  servant-girl,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  engaged  In  ^ctiiri^  it  in  readiness 
opened  the  door  for  us.  The  interior  was 
verr  hot  and  moiat,  like  an  Oriental  bathing- 
faalt  In  the  centre  wu  a  pile  of  hot  stones, 
coreied  with  birch  bought,  the  le«Tei  of 


Paradise,    'nalted   and    not    aBhamed,'  

handed  us  bunches  of  birch-twigs  with  the 
leaves  on  the  useof  which  was  suggested  by 
the  leaf  of  sculpture.  We  mounted  to  the 
platfbrm  and  lay  down  upon  our  hackl, 
whereupon  she  increased  the  temperature  by 
throwing  water  u^Min  the  hot  atones,  untfl 
the  heat  was  rather  oppressive,  «nd  ive  began 
to  sweat  profusely.  She  then  took  up  a 
bunch  of  biroh-twigs  which  had  been  dipped 
in  hot  water,  and  switched  us  smartly  from 
head  lo  foot.  When  we  had  become  thor- 
oughly parboiled  and  lax,  we  descended  to 
the  floor,  seated  ourselves  upon  the  atoob, 
and  were  serulibed  with  soap  as  thorough^ 
as  jiropriety  permitted.  The  n'lA  wat  an  ad- 
■  ■■    ble  bather,  the  result  of  long  practice  in 


fioisbed  by  pouring  hot 
ben  drying  uswilh  waMfl 
lowls.  The  Finns  frequently  go  out  and  lOll 
in  the  snow  during  the  progress  of  the  bath. 
I  ventured  so  far  as  to  go  out  and  stand  a 
few  seconds  in  the  open  air.  The  mercnrj 
was  at  lero,  and  the  effect  of  the  cold  on  my 
heated  skin  was  deligliifully  refreshbg." 

.Northern  travellen  are  fimiliar  with  Uui 
custom,  but  it  is  curious  to  find  it  In  an  Eng- 
lish household  upon  the  Arctic  cirole.  ^ie 
American's  next  launch  was  across  Lapland, 
in  a  sledge  drawn  by  reindeer,  a.  mode  of 
progresaion  with  which  he  waa  speedily  ^i- 
gusted.  L'ponihe  barren  mountain,  LIppir 
vara,  at  the  hamlet  of  Lippajarvi,  ninetMB 
hundred  feet  above  the  lea,  Lapp  lifewu 
■tudied  under  iU  jirimal  upMti. 
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••  I  liavc  ran.'ly  fccii  anylliing  quite  so 
bleak  and  (jod-fbrsakcn  as  this  villaj^e.  A 
few  low  l)l;ick  huts,  iu  a  desert  of  snow — that 
was  all.  We  drove  uj)  to  a  sort  of  station- 
hous(>,  where  an  old,  white-headed  Finn  re- 
ceived me  kindly,  beat  the  snow  of  my  poesk 
with  a  birch  broom,  and  hung  my  boa  near 
tlie  fire  to  drv.  Tliere  was  a  wild,  fieree- 
looking  Lapp  in  the  room,  who  spoke  some 
Norwegian,  and  at  once  anked  who  and  what 
I  was.  His  head  was  covered  with  a  mop  of 
bright  brown  hair,  his  eyes  were  dark  blue 
and  gleamed  like  polished  steel,  and  the 
flushed  crimson  of  his  face  was  set  off  by  the 
strong  bristles  of  a  beard  of  three  weeks' 
growth.  There  was  something  savage  and 
ferocious  in  his  air  as  he  sat  with  his  clenched 
fists  planted  upon  his  knees,  and  a  heavy 
knife  in  a  wooden  scabbard  hanging  from  his 
belt.  When  our  caravan  arrived  I  trans- 
ferred him  to  my  sketch-book.  He  gave  me 
his  name  as  Ole  Olsen  Thore,  and  I  found  he 
was  a  character  well  known  throughout  the 
country.  Long  Isaac  proposed  waiting  until 
midnight,  for  moon  rise,  as  it  was  already 
dark,  and  th(?re  was  no  track  beyond  Li])pa- 
jSrvi.  This  seemed  prudent,  and  wo  there- 
fore, with  the  old  woman's  help,  set  about 
boiling  our  meat,  thawing  bread,  and  making 
cofl'ee.  It  was  necessary  to  eat  even  bevond 
what  appetite  demanded,  on  account  of  the 
long  distances  helween  the  stations.  ] )rowHi- 
ness  followed  repletion,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  they  gave  us  a  bed  of  skins  in  an  inner 
room.  11  ere,  however,  some  other  members 
of  tlu>  family  were  gathercKl  around  the  fire, 
and  kept  up  an  incessant  chattering,  while  a 
voung  married  couple,  who  lay  hi  one  corner, 
bestowed  their  endearments  on  each  other, 
80  that  we  hud  but  Httle  benefit  of  our  rest. 
At  midnight  all  was  ready,  and  we  set  out." 

At  Kautokeino  was  passed  a  sunless  day, 
and  tliis  was  Mr.  Bayard  Tayl<»r*s  furthest 
point  north.  Pausing  to  note  certain  na- 
tional characteristics,  he  remarks  of  the 
Finns : 

"  A  Finnish  woman  expressed  the  greatest 
astonishment  and  horror,  at  hearing  from 
Mr.  Wolly  that  it  was  a  very  common  thing 
in  England  for  a  husband  and  wifii  to  kiss 
each  other.  '  If  my  husband  were  to  at*. 
tem])t  such  a  thing,'  said  she, '  I  would  heat 
him  about  the  ears  so  that  he  would  feel  it 
for  a  week.'" 

U])on  concluding  his  Arctic  trip  he  makes 
certain  notes  on  the  weather. 

"  I  should  have  frozen  at  home  in  a  tem- 
perature which  I  found  very  comfortable  in 
Lapland,  with  my  solid  diet  of  meat  and  but- 
ter, and  my  garments  of  reindeer.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  correct  scale  of  the  physical  effect 
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of  cold,  calculated  for  the  latitude  of  Co^  to 
70^'  north  : — 15°  above  etfro— Unpleasantly 
warm. — Zero — Mild  and  agreeable. — 10°  be- 
low zp.ro — Pleasantly  fresh  and  bracing. — 
20°  below  zero — Sharp,  but  not  severely 
cold.  Keep  your  fingers  and  toes  in  motion, 
and  rul)  your  nose  occasionally. — 3U°  below 
zero — ^\^ery  cold ;  take  particular  care  of 
vour  nose  and  extremities;  cat  the  fattest 
food,  and  plenty  of  it — 40°  below — In- 
tensely cold ;  keep  awake  at  all  haxnrds,  muf- 
fle up  to  the  eyes,  and  test  your  cirulation 
frequently  that  it  may  not  stop  somewhere 
before  you  know  it. — 60°  below — A  struggle 
for  life.^' 

Stockholm,  of  course,  disdains  the  simplic- 
ity of  interior  Sweden,  and  Mr.  Bayard  Tay- 
lor is  just  to  its  architectural  appearance; 
but  u]>on  its  fashions  he  is  ironicaL 

"  Nowhere  are  to  be  seen  such  enonnously 
tall  and  stiff  black  chimney-pots  (mis-namei 
fiats),  nowhere  such  straight-cut  overcoats, 
descending  to  the  very  heels.  You  might 
stick  all  the  men  you  see  into  pastelioard 
cards,  like  a  row  of  pins,  so  precisely  arc 
they  clothed  upon  the  same  model.  But 
when  you  meet  one  of  these  grim,  funereal 
figures,  he  pulls  off  his  hat  with  a  politeness 
which  is  more  than  French ;  he  keeps  it  ol( 
perhaps,  while  he  is  speaking ;  you  shake 
iiands  and  accept  his  invitation  to  enter  his 
house.  After  you  are  within,  he  greets  you 
a  second  time  with  the  same  ceremonies,'  as 
if  you  had  then  first  met ;  he  says,  '  Tah 
for  sist!  *  (equivalent  to, '  thank  you  for  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  the  laKt  lime  we 
met ! ')  and  after  your  visit  is  over,  you  part 
with  equal  formahty.  At  dinner  the  guests 
stand  gravely  around  the  table  with  clasped 
hands,  before  sitting  down.  ThiK  is  re- 
peated on  rising,  after  wliich  they  bow  to  eadi 
other  and  shake  hands  with  the  host  and 
hostess.  Formerly  they  used  to  say* I 
thank  you  for  the  meal,'  a  custom  still  re- 
tained m  Denmark  and  Xorwav.** 

■ 

The  Swedes,  he  says,  take  off  their  hats  lo 
every  one  they  know. 

"  A  lift  of  the  hat,  as  in  Germany  b  not 
sufficient.  You  must  remove  it  entirely,  and 
hold  it  in  the  air  a  second  or  two  before  yon 
replace  it.  King  Oscar  once  said  to  an  a^ 
qnaintance  of  mine,  who  was  commiseratilig 
him  for  being  obliged  to  keep  his  hat  offtha 
whole  length  of  the  Drottninggatan,  in  a  th^ 
lent  snow-storm — *  You  are  quite  ri^t,  il 
was  exceedingly  disagreeable,  and  I  conld 
not  help  wishing  that  instead  of  being  ^Jaxg 
of  Sweden,  1  were  king  of  Thibet,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Hue,  the  ]>olite  salutation  is  lifl^ 
ply  to  stick  out  your  tongue." 

Perhaps  the   picture   of    immoraE^   it 
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Stockholm   ir  slighlly  over-colored  ;  it  is  at  | One  of  these  inscriptions  ran,  'This  is  my 

nil  events  unpleasant,  and  sends  us  in  search  l>ed :  here  I  take  my  rest  in  the  night,  and 

of  graceful  sketches  from  the  Bergenslifl.  ^^^^"  morning  comes  I  get  up  cheerfully  and 

.,„      ^          ,     1.    ,      1       1          1  Ro  to  work;'  and  the  other,  *>V  hen  thou 

"  Ihe  farmers  little  daughter,  however,  u^^t  down  to  sleep  think  on  thy  last  hour, 
who  came  along  to  take  hack  one  of  the  ^y^^t  God  will  guard  thy  sleep,  and  be 
horsey  would  have  been  a  pleasant  appan-  ^eaay  for  thv  last  hour  when  it  come.  On 
tion  tit  any  time  and  m  any  season,  bhe  ^j^e  bottom  of  the  cupboard  was  a  reoresen- 
wore  her  Sunday  dress,  consistmg  of  a  scar-  t^tion  of  two  individuals  with  chalk-white 
let  boddice  over  a  white  chemise,  green  pet-  f^ces  and  inky  eyes,  smoking  their  pipes  and 
ticoat,  and  white  aj)ron,  white  her  shining,  ^nd  clinking  glasses.  The  same  fond- 
flaxen  hair  was  plaited  into  one  long  braid  ^^^^  fo^  decorations  and  inscriptions  is  seen 
with  narrow  strips  of  crimson  and  yellow  j„  ^^  ^^^  j^^urcs  in  Tellemark  and  a  great 
cloth,  and  then  twisted  like  a  garland  part  of  HallingdaL  Some  of  them  are  thor- 
around  her  head.  She  was  not  more  than  o^ghly  Chinese  in  gaudy  color  and  grotesque 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  but  tall,  straight  design." 

as   a  young  pine,  and   beautifully  formed,  ^r    t»        i  m    i       •    •    i..       i*     «  i.  i 

with  the  promise  of  early  maidenhood  in  the  ^}^'  ^^3'^^^  Taylor  is  m  himself  a  Babel, 

gentle   swell  of  her  bosom.    Her  complex-  and  utters  many  languages.    This  astonished  / 

ion  was  lovely — jjink,  brightened  with  sun-  mine  host  at  Westfjord-dalen. 

burnt  gold, — and  her  eyes  like  the  blossoms  «  He  bnghtened  up  on  learning  that  we 

of  the  forget-me-not,  in  hue."  were   Americans.    *  Why,'  said  he,   *  there 

Not  graceful,  but  characteristic,  is  this  com-  have  only  been  two  Americans  here  before  in 

panion  description  of  a  female   costume  in  all  my  life;  and  you  cannot  be  a 5om  Amer- 

Hallingdal.  ^^?5»  h^?"«^  y^  speak  Norsk  so  well.-'  O,' 

,  °      .,.,.,      ,               -  said  I,  *  I  have  learned  the  language  m  traT- 

" It  consisted  simply  of  a  band  across  the  elling.'— 'Is  it  possible?'  he  exclaimed: 
shoulders,  al)ove  the  breasts,  passmg  around  « then  you  must  Tiaye  a  powerful  intellect' 
the  arms  and  over  the  back  of  the  neck,  with  _iBy  no  means,' said  I, 'it  is  a  very  easy 
an  immense,  baggy,  dangling  skirt  hanging  thing;  1  have  travelled  much,  and  can  speak 
therefrom  to  the  ancles.  Whether  she  was  gj^  other  languages.'— ' Now,  God  help  us!' 
fat  or  lean,  straight  or  crooked,  symmetncal  cried  he;  'seven  languages!  It  is  truly 
or  deformed,  it  was  jmi^ssible  to  discern,  ex-  wonderful  how  much  comprehension  God  has 
cept  when  the  wind  blew.  The  only  thing  to  given  unto  man,  that  he  can  keep  seven  Ian- 
be  said  in  favor  of  such  a  costume  is,  that  it  guages  in  his  head  at  one  time.  Here  am  I 
does  not  impede  the  development  and  expan-  and  I  am  not  a  fool ;  yet  I  do  n  it  sec  how  it 
sion  of  the  body  m  any  direction.  Hence  I  would  be  possible  for  me  to  speak  any  thing 
would  strongly  recommend  its  adopUon  to  but  Norsk ;  and  when  I  think  of  you,  u 
the  advocates  of  reform  in  feminine  dress  at  ^hows  me  what  wonders  God  has  done, 
home.  There  is  certainly  none  of  that  ^ill  you  not  make  a  mark  under  your  name, 
weight  upon  the  hips  of  which  they  complain  i„  the  book,  so  that  1  may  distinguish  you 
m  the  fashionable  costume.  from  the  other  two  ? '    I  cheerfully  complied, 

Not  less  illustrative  is  the  accoimt  of  a  and  hereby  notify  future   visitors  why  my 

Telemark  kitchen.  name  is  italicized  in  Ole's  book." 

"  We  took  possession   of  the  kitchen,  a  We  cannot  go  with   the  American  into 

s}>acious,  and  tolerably  clean  apartment,  with  Dalccarlia,  a  classic  ground  in  the  North, 

ponderous  benches  against  two  sides  of  it,  where  he  drank  the  yellow  mead  and  saw 

und  two  bedsteads,  as  huge  and  ugly  as  those  the  pearly-toothed  maidens  who  are  not  ex- 

of  kings,  built  along  the  third.     Enormous  onerated  from  nursery  discipUne  until  they 

platters  of  pewter,  earthem  and  stone  ware,  i   ^    .i.    i     i.  *             -*„.•« u  x.'        um 

were  ranged  on  shelves,  while  a  cupboard  fr^  betrothed ;  but  we  part  with  him  whde 

fantastically  painted,  contained  the  smaller  h<^  »  painting  a  picture  of  the  North, 

crockery.    There  was  a  heavy  red  and  green  '*  I  opened  my  eyes  and  saw  a  narrow  belt 

cornice  above  the  bed,  upon  which  the  names  or   scarf   of   silver   fire   stretching   directly 

of  the  host  and  his  wife,  with  the  date  of  across  the  zenith,  with  its  loose  frayed  enu 

theii'  marriage,  were  painted  in  yellow  let-  -slowly  swajing  to  and  fro  down  the  slopea 

tcrs.    The  worthy  couple  lay  so  high  that  of  the  sky.    Presently  it  began  to  waTer, 

several  steps  were  necessary  to  enable  them  bending  back  and  forth,  sometimes  slowly, 

to  reach  the  bed,  in  which  process  their  eyes  sometimes  with  a  quick,  epringing  motion,  aa 

'encountered  words  of   admonition,  painted  if   testing  its  elasticity.    Now  it  took  the 

upon    triangular     boards,    introduced     to  shape  of  a  bow,  now  unaulated  into  Hogarth^ 

strengthen  the  pillars  at  the  head  and  foot  line  of  beauty,  brightening  and  fiuling  in  ita 
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sinuous  motion,  and  finally  formed  a  shep- 
herd's crook,  tlie  end  of  which  suddenly  be- 
gan to  separate  and  fall  off,  as  if  driven  by  a 
stronp:  wind,  nntil  the  whole  belt  shot  away 
in  long,  drifting  lines  of  fiery  snow.  It  then 
gathered  a^ain  into  a  dozen  dancing  frag- 
ments, which  alternately  advanced  and  re- 
treated, shot  hither  and  thither,  against  and 
across  each  other,  blazed  out  in  yellow  and 
rosy  gleams  or  paled  again,  pla^'ing  a  thou- 
sand fantastic  pranks,  as  if  guided  by  some 
wild  whim .  We  lay  silent,  with  upturned 
feces,  watching  this  wonderful  spectacle.  Sud- 
denly* the  scattered  lights  ran  together,  as 
by  a  common  impulse,  joined  their  bright 
ends,  twisted  them  through  each  other,  and 
fell  in  a  broad,  luminous  curtain  straight 
downward  through  the  air  until  its  fniiged 
hem  swung  apparently  but  a  few  yards  over 
our  heads.  1  his  phenomenon  was  so  unex- 
pected and  startling,  that  for  a  moment  I 
thought  our 'faces  would  be  touched  by  the 
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skirts  of  the  glorious  auroral  drapery.  It  did 
not  follow  the  spheric  curve  of  the  firma- 
ment, but  hung  plumb  from  the  zenith,  falling, 
apparently,  millions  of  leagues  through  the 
air,  its  folds  gathered  among  the  stars  and 
its  embroidery  of  flame  sweeping  the  earth 
and  shedding  a  pale,  unearthly  radiance  over 
the  wastes  of  snow.  A  moment  afterwards 
it  was  again  drawn  up,  parted,  waved  its 
flaml>eaux  and  shot  its  lances  hither  and 
thither,  advancing  and  retreating  as  before. 
Anything  so  strange,  so  capricious,  so  won- 
derful, so  gloriously  beautiful,  I  scarcely  hope 
to  see  again." 

This  extract,  an  example  of  his  exuberant 
yet  not  meretricious  style,  will  assure  the 
reader  that  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  is  of  the 
right  mould  for  a  traveller, — keen,  enthusi- 
astic, and  capable  of  describing  what  he  hu 
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Portuguese  Africa.  —  The  hostility  of 
savage  tribes  is  not  likely  to  offer  any  real  ob- 
stacle to  English  adventurers.  The  Portagucse, 
however,  are  not  only  Europeans  and  Christains, 
but  have  been  bound  to  England  by  an  un- 
broken unri  intimate  alliance  during  two  cen- 
turies. Wc  cuimot  treat  tlicni  summarily,  and 
we  therefore  look  anxiously  for  hints  of  the 
actual  condition  and  resources  of  their  colony 
in  East  Africa.  They  are  the  virtual  sovereigns 
of  the  navi<^ation  ut  the  Zambesi,  and  wo  must 
be  content  to  trade  by  their  permission  and 
under  tlicir  regulations.  Nothing,  according  to 
Dr.  Livingstone's  account,  can  be  more  deplor- 
able than  the  situation  of  the  Portuguese. 
Their  occupation  of  the  Zambesi  and  its  banks 
seems  utterly  useless  to  tliem.  The  colony  is 
purely  military,  and  nothing  that  can  be  called 
trading  is  carried  on.  Formerly  about  130  lbs. 
of  gold  were  produced  tliere  every  year.  At 
present,  the  whole  amount  obtained  annually 
by  the  Portuguese,  is  from  8  to  10  lbs.  only. 
There  were  once  merchants,  but  they  were  all 
mined  by  the  .slave  trade.  When  the*  export  of 
slaves  be^an,  the  owners  thought  it  would  be  a 
far  more  speedy  way  of  getting  rich  to  sell  their 
workmen  as  slaves  than  to  till  the  gronnd  or 
wash  the  gold,  and  they  continued  to  export 
slaves  until  they  had  neither  hands  to  la)>or  nor 
to  fight  for  rhem.  The  coffee  and  sugar  ])hmta- 
tions  and  j-old- washings  were  abandoned,  he- 
cause  the  laborer  had  iKJcn  exported  to  the 
Brazils.  Then,  as  it  is  a  military  colony,  and 
not  heairhy,  few  Portuguese  women  arc  ever 
taken  then'.  The  consequence  is  that  there  is 
a  very  largo  ])(>pnlation  of  half-castps,  who  hate 
Portuguese,  and  annoy  them  in  every  possihle 
way.  Two  years  l^^,  Teto  was  plundered  and 
burnt  by  a  man  of  mixed  Asiatic  and  Portu- 
guese extraction.  At  Sena,  the  only  other 
place  of  note  in  this  part  of  the  Portagaese 


possessions,  everything,  to  use  Dr.  Livingstone's 
words,  "  is  in  a  state  of  stagnation  and  min." 
It  is,  in  fact,  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  tht 
government  of  Mozambique,  under  which  this 
Zambesi  district  is  placed,  con  maintain  its 
feeble  hold  on  its  possessions.  "  Nowhere," 
says  Dr.  Livingstone,  "  is  the  name  of  European 
at  so  low  an  ebb."  We  cannot  but  look  on  this 
state  of  things  as  likely  to  lead  to  considenUt 
ditiiculties.  It  is  true  tliat  the  Portaguese  home 
Government  seems  inclined  to  enconrage  trad- 
ing in  this  unprofitable  colony,  and  is  aware 
that  the  only  chance  of  revenue  rests  on  thb 
hope  of  making  the  ships  of  foreign  adventoreit 
pay  toll.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  sec  how  amicabk 
relations  could  be  preserved.  The  Portngnese 
could  not  protect  the  merchants  from  hostile 
tribes,  for  tney  cannot  protect  themselves  ;  and 
if  traders  do  not  receive  protection,  ther  art 
sure  to  grumble  at  paying  tolls.  It  would  be 
most  painful  if  we  had  to  offer  anting  likeaa 
insult  to  a  weak  nation,  and  a  nation  hound  to 
us  by  ties  of  such  singular  closeness  as  Porto- 
gal.  The  best  thing  would  be  that  the  rij^hts  of 
the  Portuguese  over  the  Zambesi  shonld  posi 
into  our  hands  by  purchase. — Saturxfajf  JRevtew. 

Samuel  Lover,  author  of  "  Rory  O'More," 
&c.,  has  a  new  work  in  the  press  u|K)n  the  Lvrict 
of  Ireland.  His  time  of  late  years  has  hecn 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  its  compilation 
and  annotation. 

In  the  he{riiining  of  the  year  1858,  a  trnnsla- 
tiun,  in  the  Russian  language,  is  to  lie  ]iublished 
i  of  the  best  classical  works  in  the  English  and 
French  tongues.  Prescott's  "  History  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella."  and  "  Philip  the  Second 
of  Spain,"  Grote's  voluminous  "  History  of 
Greece,"  and  Thierry's  "Norman  Conquest," 
have  been  selected  to  begin  this  valuable  nndfl^ 
takiDg. 
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Trom  The  Tieader. 
OLD-FASHIONED   CRITICISM. 

Leciurei  on  Ihe  British  PoeU,    By  Henry  Reed. 
fthaw. 

What  is  written  about  poets  is  generally 
not  worth  reading.    There  might  be  named 
•ome  fine  critics  of  poetry ;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  they  have  been  a  dull  race,  giTen  to  the 
repetition  of  platitudes,  or  to  the  elaboration 
of   false  parallels    or    affected    panegyrics. 
Few  can  have  failed,  however,  to  notice  the 
gradual  improvement  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  tone   of  literary  criticism,  especially 
where  poets  are  concerned.    Formerly  every 
poet  seemed  to  have  a  faction  and  an  enemy, 
tnd  reviews  were  written  as  though  with  the, 
one  object  of   inflicting  a  wound.    In  our 
day's  Gifford's  virulence  would  not  be  toler- 
ated for  a  week,  except  by  the  few  ante-dilu- 
idans  who  promise  immortality  to  the  brutal- 
itiet  of  Christopher  North.    "If,**  he  said, 
apeaking  as  a  reviewer  of  Shelley,  "  we  might 
irithdraw  the  veil   of  private  life,  and  tell 
what  we  know  about  him,  it  would  indeed  be 
•  disgusting  picture  that  we  should  exhibit ;  ** 
and  then,  "  Of  Mr.  Shelley  himself  we  know 
nothing,  and  desire  to  know  nothing  " — ^two 
aavage  insinuations  altogether  contradictory. 
The  same  presumptuous  noodle  who  under- 
valued Shelley  pretended  to  correct  Byron 
annotating  his  proof-sheets  with  *'  Omit  the 
last    six    coupleU."      "Despicable     stuff.** 
"  Strike  out  this  section."    But  nothing  was 
atartling    from   the    pen  of   a  writer  who 
asserted  that  Shakspeare's  most  characteris- 
tic eloquence,  and,  indeed,  the  only  quality  in 
which    he   excelled    other    dramatists,  was 
wit.    Rhythmical  modulation,  according  to 
Oifford,  was  not  one  of  Shakspeare's  merits. 
We  are  almost  inclined  to  rank  Oifford  with 
Bymer,  who  described  Othdlo  as  "  a  bloody 
Ikrce,  without  salt  or  savor"  that  fills  the 
head    with  "  vanity,   confusion,  tintamarre, 
and  jingle-jangle."    Yet  we  can  forgive  these 
libels  upon  books,  as  we  forgive  Johnson  for 
despising  ParadUt  Lost,  and  declaring  that 
to  read  Lycidas  a  second  time  would  be  to 
daaervc  death  by  surfeit.    We  have  eccentric 
opinions  and  silly  critics  among  us  to  this 
hour,  but  we  have  extirpated  (or  silenced) 
the  venomous  cowards  who  once  spoke  of  a 
hodL  in  order  that  they  might  defiune  its 
author.    To  that  race  belonged  the  scribbler 
who  spoke  of  Hailitt  as  a  "  pimpled  fellow," 
and  the  other,  who,  hamg  exhausted  his 


malice  in  an  attack  on  the  works  of  Camp- 
bell, added,  "  As  a  man,  moreover,  he  is  vul- 
garly ugly."    Campbell,  in  fact,  was  hand- 
some, but  an  Irish  critic  wrote  that "  he  was 
a  miserable  dwarf,"  "  a  small,  thin  man,  with 
a  remarkably  cunning  and  withered  face,  and 
eyes  cold  and  glassy,  like  those  of  a  dead 
haddock."  .Having  maligned  the  poet's  per- 
son, the  critic  proceeded  to  misrepresent  his 
opinions.    Campbell,  according  to  these  bio- 
graphical notes,  said  of  Petrarch  that  «  he 
was  a  detestat>le  donkey ; "  of   Cervantes, 
that  "  he  was  a  most  dull  and   lugubroua 
jester ; "  of  Byron,  that  "  he  was  a  liar,  and 
in  heart  and  soul  a  blackguard ;  "  of  Allan 
Cunningham,  that  "  he  was  the  most  infernal 
liar  that  ever  left  Scotland  ; "  of  Hazlitt,  that 
"  of  all  the  false,  vain,  selfish  blackguards 
that  ever  disgraced  human  nature,  he  waa 
the  falsest,  vainest,  and  most  selfish;"  of 
Northcote,  the  sculptor,  that  he  was  "  a  con- 
ceited booby ; "  Shelley  «  a  filthy  Atheist," 
Milton  "  a  savage-minded  wretch,"  Gray  "  a 
selfish  scoundrel,"  and  "a  harmless,  dirty 
beast."    That  was  one  way  of  clouding  the 
reputation  of  a  dead  poet    Byron  says  that 
Wordsworth  boasted  he  would  not  give  five 
shillings  for  all  Southey  had  ever  written, 
and  Mrs.  Hemans,  that  the  same  poet  talked 
of  Scots  toha  ha  toi'  Wallace  bled  as  *'  mis- 
erable inanity ; "  but  wc  must  accept  these 
testimonies  very  cautiously,  and  make  sure 
that  we  are  not  mistaking  a  jest  for  an  opin- 
ion.   We  know,  however,  how  Wordsworth 
underrated  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Gray,  and 
marvelled  how  they  had  been  ranked  among 
poets,  and  how  Byron  thought  Milton  and 
Shakspcare  had  been  extravagantly  praised, 
prefeired  Rogers  to  Coleridge,  affected  to 
value  two  or  three  of  Moore's  Melodies  be- 
yond all  the  epics  ever  composed,  and  consid- 
ered as  a  tragedy  of  the  highest  order  Horace 
Walpole's    play    The   Mysterious   Moihetf 
which  Coleridge  described  as  "  the  most  dis- 
gusting, detestable,  vile  composition  that  eter 
came  from  the  hand  of  man."    Coleridge 
himself,  howerer,  talked  of  Wordsworth^ 
drama  The  Borderers  as  absolutely  wonder- 
ful, and  containing    a  series    of  profound 
touches  of  the  human  heart  found  sometimea 
in  Schiller  and  Shakspeare,  but  in  Worda- 
worth  always !    There  was  no  little  personal 
and  politiod  feeling  mixed  up  in  these  dlt- 
eussions.    The  taste  of  the  day,  moreorWp 
ofUn  misled  the  eritiei»  aa  when  the  nnm 
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called  Sfudirs  of  Sensnfum  and  Kvenf — a 
masK  of  unintelligible,  metaphysical,  incohe- 
rence— wrre  lar^j^ely  and  elaborately  praised. 
Warburton  had  his  disciples  when  he  foolishly 
annotated  Pope,  Gifford  his  admirers  when 
he  fcrocionslv  assailed  Shellev,  Bentham  his 
disciples  when  he  said  that  all  the  poetry 
ever  written  was  of  no  more  importance  than 
a  game  of  j)ushpin,  and,  undoubtedly,  that 
reviewer  had  his  dupes  who  wrote  that 
ShuUsi)eare  had  done  nothing  but  spread  a 
poisonou'^  fume  over  the  minc^  of  Europe. 

"\Ve  extract  from  a  series  of  thoughtful, 
refined,  and  suggestive  essays,  by  Henry 
Reed,  the  well-known  American  critic,  a  pas- 
sage bearing  on  this  to})ic : 

"  It  is  imj)ortant,  too,  to  shun  the  habit  of 
dogmatic  criticism.  It  is  a  singular  but 
familiar  i:ict,  that  men  are  never  more  apt 
to  be  intolerant  of  difference  of  opinion  than 
in  what  concerns  the  mingled  j)ower8  of 
judgment  and  feeling  denominated  taste.  I 
need  sug«,'est  no  otlier  illustration  than  the 
striking  contrariety  of  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  the  most  distinguislicd  poets  who 
have  fl«)urished  in  our  own  times,  the  discus- 
sion of  wliich  I  shall  not  now  anticipate  by 
the  ex])rossion  of  any  opinion.  To  what  fs 
this  owing  ?  Partly,  no  doubt,  to  variety  of 
character,  intellectual  and  moral;  to  diversity 


allowance  in  this  respect,  it  Is  not  to  be  ones- 
tioned   that   there   is   right  Judgment    and 
wrong   judgment, — a    sound    taste    and    a 
sickly  taste.     There  are  opinions  which  we 
may  hold  with  a  most  entire  conviction  of 
their  truth,  an  al)p'»lute  and  imperious  nelf- 
confidence,  and  a  j  idicial  assurance  that  the 
contradictor}'  tenets  are  errors.    There  is  a 
])oetry,  for   instance,  of   which  a  man  may 
both  know  and  feel  not  only  that  it  gives 
])oetic   gratification   to   himself,   but   that  it 
cannot  fail  to  produce  a  like  e^ect  on  eveir 
well-constituted    and    well-educated    roiDO. 
"When  an  English  critic,  Kymer,  some  hun- 
dred and  fifly  years  ago,  disloyal  in  his  foUr, 
pronounced  the  tragical  part  o^  Othello  to  Be 
plainly  none  other  than  a  bloody  fhrce,  with- 
out salt  or  savor, — when  Voltaire  scoffed  at 
the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  as  a  gross  and  bar- 
barous piece,  which  would  not  be  tolerated 
bv   the  vilest  rabble  of   France   or   Italy, 
likening  it,  (I  give  you  his  own  words)  to  the 
fruit  of  the  imagination  of  a  drunken  savage, 
— when  Steevens,  an   editor  of  Shakspeare, 
said  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  would  not  be 
strong  enough  to  compel  the  perusal  of  the 
sonnets  and  other  minor  poems  of  the  bard, 
— when  Dr.  Johnson  remarked  that  Paradise 
Lost  might  be  read  as  a  duty,  but  could  not 
be  as  a  pleasure,  and  pronounced  a  sweeping 
condemnation     on     Milton's    incomparable 
Lycidas, — when,  in  our  own  day,  a  Scotch 
critic,  L<>rd  Jeffrcv,  declared  of  Wordsworlh'i 


of  temperanient  and  education  ;  and  whatso-  majestic  poem,  th'e  Excursion,  that  *  it  would 
ever  else  makes  one  man  m  some  respects  a  .  ^^^.^^  do^— in  each  of  these  opinions  I  know, 
different  benig  from  his  neighbor.  Each  !  j^,,  ^nvbodv  mav,  with  a  confidence  not  short 
reader,  as  well  a«  J^^ch  wnierjias  his  pecu- ■  ^f  ^le,nonstratibn,  I  know  that  there  WM 
liar  I'eiit  of  mmd,  his  own  way  of  thinking  ^^^^^  ^^^  grievous  falsehood.  Now,  if  then 
andftM.hn;::  s<,  that  tbepassumateKtramsof^  j„i^,„^  ^^^  defenceless  on  the  score  of 
poetry  will  find  an  adap^iiion  m  the  heart  of  ..^rietv  of  mind,  and  safely  to  be  sUgmatiied 
one.  v.l.ieii'^  th.ni.:rhttnl.  meditative  uispira-  ^^  ^,^  j^,„i  irrational  judgments,  it  follows 
tion.  ^^'11  :^"'"^*  home  to  the  heart  ot  an-  that  there  must  exist  urinciples  to  guide  to 
otluT.  ln:>  consideration  must  not  be  lost  ,,.i«e  conclusions.  And  how  is  a  theorv  of 
sight   o..lv(niise  It  goes  far  towards  allaying  eriticism  to  be  formed?    How,  in  a  matter 


W\\\  the  varietv  of  mind  «)r  of  general  dis- 
position will  not  wholly  explain  the  variety       Mr.  Reed  puts  a  question,  and  does  nol 
of  literary  opinions.     After  making  all  due   wait  for  an  answer. 


An  iiir(  iv.uiiij  «'n-<'.  turninjr  upon  the  inter- 1  Military  Knights  of  Windsor.  In  accordanci 
prctntinn  of  the  will  of  llonry  VIII.,  has  come 
befon*  ilic  M;istcr  of  the  Uolls.  King  Henry 
declared  ih'it  liic  Doan  and  (/juions  of  Windsor 
should  !i:iv«'  ctrtiiin  land-J  serured  to  thiin  by 
l)im>elf  dirin^rlii-  lifetime.  J»r  byhi-*<oTi,  l*rin«'c 
Edward.  Hjion  tniM,  among  oiIht  things,  to  pay 
twelve  ]»en(e  a-day  to  thirteen  p')or  men.  These 
are  now  known  by  the  anomalous  name  of  the  i  amounting  to  about  £600.,  paid  to  the  knighlB. , 


with  tlio  will,  rrinee  Edward  executed  the  deed* 
And  the  lands  thus  secured  being  now  worA 
about  .£14,000  a-ycar;  the  ^tilitary  Knighli 
eon  tend  that  they  should  have  the  benefit  of  ihe 
increase  in  the  value.  The  Dean  and  Canonf, 
'  on  the  contrary,  claim  tlie  £14,000  a^year,  d»- 
:  ducting    the    original    thirteen    pence    a-day. 
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MARBLES   IN   THE   BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

Prof.  Faraday  has  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Dean  Milman  on  the  jnesent 
state  of  the  marhles  in  the  BritiKh  Museum. 

Ri>yal  Institution,  Ablcmarle  Street,  April  80. 
My  dear  Dr.  Milman, — I  wish  I  could 
write  juiy  thin^  satisfactory,  in  reply  to  your 
note  about  the  marhles  in  the  British 
Museum.  I  examined  them,  in  respect  of 
their  condiiions  to  dirt,  on  the  24th  instant ; 
and  more  particularly  a  Caryatide,  No.  128 ; 
the  Slmft  of  a  Column,  Xo.  118;  and  some 
of  the  Metop(^s  in  the  Elgin  Gallery.  The 
marhles  generally  were  very  dirty;  some  of 
them  appeared  as  if  dirty  from  ludeposit  of 
dust  and  soot  formed  upon  them,  and  some 
of  ihem,  as  if  stained,  dingy,  and  brown. 
The  surface  of  the  marbles  is  in  general 
rough,  as  if  corroded  ;  only  a  very  few  spec- 
imens present  the  polish  of  finished  marble: 
many  Imve  a  dead  surface ;  many  are  honey- 
comed  in  a  fine  degree,  more  or  less ;  or 
have  shivered  broken  surfaces,  calculated  to 
hold  dirt  mechanically.  I  found  the  body  of 
the  marble  beneath  the  surface  white.  I 
found  very  few  places  where  the  discoloration 
seemed  to  be  produced  by  a  stain  penetrat- 
ing the  real  body  of  the  unchanged  or  un- 
broken marble.  Almost  everj'where  it  ap- 
peared to  be  due  to  dirt  (arising,  from  dust, 
smoke,  soot,  &c.)  held,  mechanically,  by  the 
rough  and  fissured  surface  of  the  stone. 
The  a,>piication  of  water,  applied  by  a  sponge 
or  soft  cloth  removed  the  coarsest  dirt,  but 
did  not  much  enlighten  the  general  dark 
tint.  .  The  addition  of  nibbing,  cither  by  the 
finger,  or  a  cork,  or  soft  brushes,  improved 
the  color,  but  still  left  it  far  below  that  of  a 
fresh  fracture.  The  use  of  a  fine,  gritty 
powder,  with  the  water  and  rubbing,  though 
it  more  quickly  removed  the  upper  dirt,  left 
much  imbedded  in  the  cellular  surface  of  the 
marble.  I  then  ap])lied  alkalies,  both  car- 
bonated and.  caustic;  these  quickened  the 
loosening  of  the  surface  dirt,  and  changed 
the  tint  of  the  brown  stains  a  little;  but 
they  fell  far  short  of  restoring  the  marble 
surface  to  its  pro]>er  hue  and  sta*e  of  clean- 
liness. I  finally  used  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
even  this  failed;  for,  though  I  could  have 


gone  on  until  I  had  dissolved  away  the  upper 
marble,  and  left  a  pure  surface,  even  these 
successive  ap])lications,  made,  of  course,  with 
care,  but  each  time  producing  a  sensible 
and  even  abundant  effervescence,  and  each 
time  dissolving  enough  marble  to  neutralise 
the  applied  acid,  were  not  sufficient  to  reach 
the  bottom  of  the  cells  and  fissures  in  which 
dirt  had  been  deposited,  so  as  to  dislodge 
the  whole  of  that  dirt  from  its  place.  The 
examination  has  made  mo  dei^pair  of  the 
possibility  of  present  in  f/  the  marhles  in  the 
British  Museum  in  that  state  of  purity  and 
whiteness  which  they  or i (finally  possessed, 
or  in  which  as  [  am  informed  like  marbles  can 
be  seen  in  Greece  and  Italy  at  the  present 
day.  The  multitude  of  people  who  frequent 
the  galleries,  the  dust  which  they  raise,  the 
necessary  presence  of  stoves,  or  other  means 
of  warming,  which,  by  producing  currents  in 
the  air,  carry  the  dust  and  dirt  in  it  to  places 
of  rest,  namely,  the  surfaces  of  the  marbles ; 
and  the  London  atmosphere  in  which  dust, 
smoke,  fumes,  are  always  present,  and  often 
water  in  such  proportions  as  to  deposit  a 
dew  upon  the  cold  marble,  or  in  the  dirt 
upon  the  marble,  are  never-ceasing  sources 
of  injury  to  the  state  and  aj)pearance  of 
these  beautiful  remains.  Still,  I  think  that 
much  improvement  would  result  f.om  a 
more  frequent  and  very  careful  washing; 
and  I  think  that  the  application  of  a  little 
carbonated  alkali  (as  soda)  with  the  water 
would  be  better  than  soap,  inasmuch  as  the 
last  |)ortions  of  it  are  more  easily  removed. 
It  requires  much  care  in  washing  to  secure 
this  result;  but  whether  sonp  or  soda  be 
employed,  none  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
behind.  Dry  brushing  or  wiping  is  prol)ably 
employed  in  some  cases ;  if  so,  it  should  be 
applied  with  care,  and  never,  whilst  the  objects 
are  damp,  or  from  the  conditions  of  the 
weather  likely  to  be  so.  In  several  cases 
there  is  the  ap])earancc  as  if  such  a  pro- 
cess had  resulted  in  causing  the  adhesion  of 
a  darker  coat  of  dirt  than  would  have  been 
produced  without  it ;  for  convex,  front,  un- 
derlying portions  of  a  figure  are  in  a  darker 
state  than  back  parts  of  the  same  figure, 
though  the  latter  are  more  favorably  disposed 
for  the  reception  of  falling  dirt. — I  am,  mr 
dear  Dr.  Muman,  humbly  and  tndy  yours, 

M.  Faradat. 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 

A  Woman's  Thoughts  About  Women — the  first  article  in  this  number — ^is  a  very  pleas- 
ant one.  Long  ago  we  saw  dear  Aunts  going  through  the  process ;  and  in  later  yean 
have  friends  of  our  own  youth  now  ceasing  to  be  young.  Were  it  said  that  thev  are  grow- 
ing more  like  Angels,  they  would  think  it  flattery, — and  yet  of  some  of  them  it  is  doabtkis 
true.    "  A  middlc^-aged  angel  "  is  an  old  wish  of  ours. 

Poor  Hooker  !  "  The  Judicious  Hooker !  "  His  works  were  an  all-sufficient  consolatkm 
to  him.  What  a  s]}ite  that  his  wife  should  have  destroyed  some  of  them.  This  shadowy 
notice  of  his  Life,  will  draw  many  readers  to  his  incomparable  Writings. 


LITTELL'S   LIVING  AGE. 

WASBxirovox,  S7  Dw.,  IMS. 
Or  all  the  Periodical  .Tniirnab  deyoted  to  Iit<>rature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe,  and  in  this  eovulij, 
thia  has  appeared  to  inv  the  nioHt  uwful.    It  contains  indeed  the  expofiition  only  of  tho  current  litnmtaf*  of  Ikl 
Bnglish  fiangninfC^ :  but  thin,  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehension,  includes  a  portraiture  of  tho  human  ■! 
in  the  utmO!<t  expansion  of  the  present  age.  J.  Q.  Anaiffli, 

This  work  is  niailc  up  of  the  elaborate  and  stately  essays  of  the  Edinburgh^  QuarteHy,  Wegtmiiuttr^  North  J 
ishj  British  Quart rrti/,  Ntw  QuartfHy,  London  Quarterly ^  Christian  Remembrancer,  and  other  Refiews;  and 
VHHxTs  noble  criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries,  highly  wrought  Tales,  and  ilTkt  dooeripl* 
rural  and  mountain  Scenery ;  and  contributions  to  Literaturv,  Ilistory  and  Common  Lifr,  by  the  ngaciow 
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FromTiUn. 

THE  ORATORS  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
CHURCH. 

Al'GUSTINE. 
PART  I. 

Before  the  art  of  "  stealing  a  thought  and 
clipping  it  round  the  edge "  had  reached  its 
present  perfection — in  the  days  when  authors 
were  more  studiouR  of  displaying  their  erudi- 
tion than  affecting  originality,  and  a  false 
taste  made  them  gnniish  their  compositions 
with  scraps  of  learned  quotation — Latin  sen- 
tences headed  with,  as  St  Augustine  saith, 
did  not  rarelv  occur  in  sermons. 

The  faithful  no  doubt  were  greatly  edified 
and  refreshed  by  the  mouthing  of  the  Latin 
of  the  father,  and  it  is  to  be  ho])ed  they  were 
still  more  so  by  the  translation  into  vernacu- 
lar speech  of  his  quaint  golden  sayings,  stuck 
on  the  thorns  of  scholastic  theology,  tlirough 
which  shepherds  not  a  few  delighted  to  lead 
their  flocks. 

Indeed,  few  authors  are  better  adapted  for 
quotation.  The  writings  of  Augustine  are 
auriferous  to  an  uncommon  degree,  and  have 
attracted  swarms  of  diggers  j»hilosophicaI, 
theological,  psychological,  and^uetistic ;  for 
the  precious  metal  not  only  is  held  in  suspen- 
sion by  the  full-flowing  stream  of  language, 
or  is  detected  sparkling  in  minute  grains 
amid  much  that  is  mere  sand,  but  is  found 
abundantly  in  solid  nuggets.  Interspersed 
through  the  ten  folio  volumes  filled  by  the 
Benedictine  edition  of  his  works,  are  many 
sentences  of  compressed  wisdom,  and  many 
pithy,  profound,  and  pious  sayings,  to  adopt 
a  metaphor  of  his  own,  strung  like  pearls  on 
the  links  of  a  golden  chain  of  argumenta- 
tion. 

None  of  the  ancient  church  &thers  af- 
fected his  own  times  more,  or  transmitted 
more  influence  to  future  ages.  He  has  at- 
tracted towards  him  men  of  the  most  oppo- 
site tendencies ;  and  his  authority  has  been 
claimed  for  opinions  the  most  conflicting. 
Mr.  Maurice  tells  us  that  he  finds  his  gospel 
in  Augustine :  and  Mr.  Kingsley,  who  in 
*'  Two  Years  Ago,"  and  elsewhere,  publishes 
a  gospel  very  much  according  to  Maurice,  in 
the  close  of  his  "  Hypatia,"  introduces  to  us 
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the  venerable  Bishop  of  Hippo  preaching  to 
a  congregation  of  rude  soldiers,  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  author  of  *•  Village  Sermons." 
On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Pusey,  who,  in  his 
pre&ce  to  the  confessions  in  the  **  Oxford 
Library  of  the  Fathers,"  tells  us  that  catho- 
lic antiquity,  rightly  and  dcvotionally  studied 
is  calculated  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  ear- 
nest souls,  and  *'  to  provide  a  haven  for  those 
weary  of  modem  questionings,"  recommends 
Augustine  as  one  in  whom  the  stream  of 
catholic  ti*uth  flowed  strong  and  deep,  al- 
though there  floated  on  its  surface  straws 
and  sticks  of  predestinarianism  and  other 
idiosyncrasies  of  ^opinion. 

His  writings  were  carefully  preserved  by 
the  church ;  but  the  truths  they  contained 
remained  for  a  long  time  dry  and  unproduc- 
tive as  wheat  in  a  mummy's  hand.     His  say- 
ings were  read,  admired,  and  classified  by 
the  Dryasdust  theologians   of   the    middle 
ages,  of  the  ninth  century  in  particular.    At 
last  they  became  living  germs  of  doctrine^ 
thought,  and  action,  in  the  souls  of  Luther^ 
Calvin,  and  Jansenius.    Although,  however^ 
both  Luther  and  Calvin  had  closely  studied 
the  theology  of  this  father,  and  were  much 
indebted  to  it,  it  is  only  Jansenius  and  his 
followers  that  can,  with  &ny  propriety,  be- 
called  Augustinians.    His  book,   published 
after  his  death,  at  which  he  had  worked 
for  twenty  years,  was  entitled  "  Augustinus,"" 
and  was  professedly  an  account  of  the  opin- 
ions of  this  father.     Augustine,  thus  evoked 
from  the  shades  by  Jansenius,  was  in  the 
seventeenth  century  nearly  as  formidable  to* 
Jesuits  as  he  had  been,  alive,  to  Donatists,. 
Pelagians,  and   Manicheans ;  not   alone  by.- 
the  strength  of  his  single  arm,  but  by  rous- 
ing and  influencing,  among  others  of  name- 
and  worth,  such  spirits  as  Blaise  Pascal,  An- 
thony Amauld,  Nicole,  and  Quesnel.     In  his. 
own  day,  he  was  the  great  champion  of  vp^- 
thodoxy,  and  the  antagonist  of  separatists 
and  heretics ;  for  his  love  of  truth  made  him 
war  with  falsehood  to  the  knife,  and  his  lorn- 
of  peace  made  him  labor  vigorously  to  pal 
down  the  divisions  that  were  distracting  the  • 
church.     The  work  he 'did    required  one- 
spedally  fitted  for  it,  and  in  looking  at  the  : 
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successive  stages  of  his  liistory,  aiul  tracing 
the  course  of  his  mental  develoj)ment, 
through  those  dark  and  stormy  phases  whicli 
preceded  tlie  strong  and  serene  faith  of  the 
meridian  prime,  and  closing  years  of  his  life, 
we  see  Augustine  training  for  the  post  which 
he  so  long  and  so  bravely  filled. 

Aurelius  Augustinus  was  bom  on  the  13th 
of  November,  A.  I).  354,  at  Tngaste,  the 
modern  Tajelt,  un  obscure   village   in   Nu- 

midia. 

His  father  Tatricius  was  a  Pagan,  but 
towards  the  close  of  his  life  became  a  cate- 
chumen, and  died  in  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
His  mother  Monica,  of  whom  in  the  "  Con- 
fessifms  "  we  have  such  touching  notices,  was 
a  woman  of  deep  piety,  who  like  a  guardian 
angel  jv-atohed  and  wei)t  for  her  gifted, 
though  abandoned  boy,  till  she  saw  the  water 
of  baptism  sprinkled  on  his  brow,  where  her 
tears  had  oft  fallen. 

Augustine  himself  in  his  *•  Confessions  '* — 
our  chief  source  of  information — has  graphi- 
cally sketched  his  boyhood,  with  many  a 
])cnitential  sigh,  many  a  quaint  remark,  and 
many  a  stroke  of  quiet  satire.  Amid  all  his 
wanderings,  the  glimpse  that  he  got  by  his 
mother's  knee  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem 
never  faded  entirely  from  his  view,  and  at 
last,  after  many  a  cloud  and  tempest,  it 
shone  full  and  clear  u))on  him,  and  guided 
his  *'  sea-sick  wearv  bark"  to  the  haven  of 
faith  and  rest.  By  his  own  account,  he 
was  an  idle,  play- loving  boy,  and  heartily 
hated  every  subject  that  required  applica- 
tion. Greek  was  his  especial  aversion ; 
but  he  luxuriated  in  the  classics  of  the 
Latin,  his  vernacular  tongue,  particularly  in 
the  fables  of  the  poets,  which  inflamed  at 
once  liis  imagination  and  his  passions.  lie 
was  disobedient  to  his  masters  and  parents, 
though,  as  he  himself  confesses  on  liis  knees 
he  had  a  nervous  dread  of  wbii)j)ing,  for  he 
tells  us  that  whon  a  boy  he  used  to  pray  to 
Ood  that  lie  might  not  be  l)eaten  at  school. 
Quick,  impulsive,  and  imaginative,  his  reli- 
gious feelings  were  at  this  periojl  strong,  and 
once  when  he  thought  himself  dying,  he  im- 
plored his  mother  to  have  him  baptised. 
The  rite,  however,  was  not  jjerformed. 

In  the  scho()ll)ov,  we  see  the  future  rhet- 
orician  and  ])rcacher  in  em))ryo :  for  he  tells 
us  that  his  recitation  of  Juno's  words  of 
wrath,  be^nusc  Italy  could  not  drive  from 


"her  shores  the  King  of  the  Trojans,  drew 
I  from  the  listeners  great  applause,  on  account 
I  of  the  deep  j)assion  and  dignity  wherewith 
he  ])ersonated  the  great  Queen  of  Heaven. 
He  had  gone  to  Madaura — a  neighboring 
city — to  study  literature,  whence  he  returned 
to  Tagaste  in  his  sixteenth  year,  with  the 
^'iew  of  behig  sent  to  Carthage.  At  this 
period  he  was  ambitious,  yet  wild  and  disso- 
lute. The  robbing  of  a  pear-tree,  which  he 
relates,  with  shame  and  sorrow,  as  one  of  his 
juvenile  esca])ades,  will  not  of  itself  be  re- 
garded as  proof  of  any  uncommon  degree  of 
depravity.  Ihit  other  circumstances  which 
he  records,  with  all  allowance  for  the  pre- 
vailing morals  of  a  semi-pagan  community, 
and  the  sombre  shade  of  penitence  in  which 
the  sins  of  his  l)oyhood  are  set  in  his  *'  Con- 
fessions," speak  of  a  precocity  of  vice  and 
licentiousness. 

At  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  he  is  cast 
on  the  great  world  of  Carthage,  wlierc  he 
frequented  theatres,  kept  a  mistress,  and 
studied  rhetoric ;  and  but  for  his  self-respect, 
and  the  ambition  which  he  cherished  of  be-^ 
coming  a  great  orator,  he  would  have  drank 
to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  Circe,  and  been  what 
the  vice  and  dissipation  of  a  large  city  have 
made  many  a  youth.  The  Carthaginian 
students  were  too  much  of  mere  roystercn 
and  blackguar^  to  suit  altogether  the  taste 
of  Augustine,  and  although  he  cultivated 
their  society,  and  boasted  among  them  of 
wickedness  of  which  he  had  not  been  guilty, 
he  would  not  share  in  the  riotous  violence 
and  outrage  which  they  practised. 

For  about  two  years  he  continued  wooing 
pleasure  and  eloquence  in  Carthage,  till  he 
reached  his  nineteenth  year,  which  formed  a 
memorable  epoch  in  his  life.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  studies  in  the  great  master  of 
Koman  eloquence,  he  came  on  the  hook 
*'  Hortensius,'*  which  contains  an  exhortation 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  The  effect  of 
that  book  u])on  him  will  be  best  told  in  hii 
own  words.  "  That  book  turned  to  thee,  O 
God.  my  heart,  my  prayers,  and  changed  my 
desires  and  aims.  Every  vain  hope  nank 
into  insignificance,  and  with  incredible  ardor 
of  soul  I  desired  the  immortality  of  wisdom, 
and  had  begun  to  rise  and  return  to  thee." 

l'])  to  this  time  he  had  panted  for  renown. 
To  shine  in  the  fonim,  to  dazsle  by  the  co^ 
ruscations  of  his  eloquence,  and  thus  to 
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for  himself  riches  and  honors — this  had  been 
the  object  of  his  ambition.  But  Cicero 
dashes  his  dream  aside,  and  discovers  to  him 
a  fairer  and  nobler  ideal.  He  had  wor- 
shipped Fame,  but  he  had  now  found  out  a 
grander  and  more  glorious  divinity.  He  be- 
comes the  devotee  of  Truth f  and  is  deter- 
mined not  to  pause  so  long  as  he  is  among 
those  who  gaze  on  her  temj)le  from  afar,  or 
linger  around  its  portals,  but  will  press  on 
till  he  becomes  an  adorer  in  her  inmost 
shrine  and  the  hierophant  of  her  mysteries. 
•  It  is  not  without  reason  that  he  regards  him- 
self as  ha\*ing  begun  from  this  time  to  as- 
cend; for  the  love  of  tnilh  is  immeasurablv 
nobler  than  the  love  of  fame.  He  believes  that 
truth  exists,  and  may  be  found,  and  though 
he  has  many  a  pained  step  yet  to  take  on  the 
burning  marl  ere  he  finds  what  he  seeks,  he 
has  already  planted  one  foot  on  the  great 
altar  stair  that  slopes  upward  from  sin  and 
selfishness  to  God.  Truth  is  to  be  found  ; 
but  trhere?  Cicero  had  kindled  his  ardor 
for  truth,  but  could  not  guide  him  to  it ;  and 
Augustine  soon  turned  from  his  eloquent 
pages,  because  he  found  not  there  what 
realized  his  ideal  or  satisfied  the  cravings  of 
his  heart.  The  saintly  Monica  was  near 
him,  to  breathe  to  him  with  loving  lii)s,  and 
in  her  pious  life,  a  sacred  name  wliich  he  had 
not  quite  forgot,  and  with  whujh  he  had  been 
taught  to  regard  truth  as  inseparably  wedded. 
That  name  he  found  not  in  Cicero,  and  this 
alone  damped  him.  '*  For  this  name  of  my 
Saviour,  mv  tender  heart  had  drunk  with  mv 
mother's  milk,  and  deeply  treasured,  and  I 
could  not  be  comjiletely  captivated  by  any- 
thing that  wanted  this  name,  however, 
learned,  polished,  or  true.**  Accordingly  he 
tried  the  I3ible,  but  soon  turned  from  it  in 
disappointment.  "With  the  grand  j)eriods  of 
Cicero  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  his  taste 
formed  according  to  the  turgid  and  affected 
style  of  the  times,  the  Scrij)tures  seemed  to 
him  mean  and  poor.  He  was  not  prej)ared 
yet  to  find  truth  wearing  a  garb  so  homely, 
and  an  aspect  so  mysterious  as  the  Bible  pre- 
sented. Some  one  has  said,  *'  l*hilo«oj)hy 
speaks  the  language  of  the  gods,  and  Keli- 
gion  that  of  men."  Sucli  seemed  to  Augus- 
tine the  difference  between  the  writings  that 
had  made  him  a  seeker  of  wisdom  and  the 
Bible ;  and  he  was  yet  in  no  mood  to  de- 
:  cend  from  01}-mpu8  to  earth,  and  soon  cast 
the  Scriptures  aside. 
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The  state  of  his  mind  at  this  stage  ex- 
plains the  next  step  which  he  took.  His  first 
essay  to  discover  truth  was  unsuccessful,  yet 
he  held  to  his  conviction  that  it  was  discover- 
able. He  was  dissatisfied  with  the  Bible, 
which  had  completely  disappointed  his  ex- 
pectations ;  he  was  groaning  under  the  bon- 
dage of  passion,  whose  chain  his  as])iring 
spirit  dragged  heavily  along;  he  believed 
that  knowledge  could  be  obtained  that  would 
satisfy  his  reason,  and  would  not  submit  to 
the  demand  of  the  church  to  subsitute  an 
unintelligent  and  unjudging  faith  instead. 
"With  all  its  absurdity,  Manicha^ism  was  well 
fitted  to  captivate  and  ensnare  him,  for  it 
promised  all  which  he  craved.  It  echoed  his 
dissatisfaction  with  Scripture,  for  it  rejected 
much  as  corrupt  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  But  it  would  have  had  little 
power  to  fascinate  him,  had  it  not  promised 
to  make  truth  plain  to  his  reason,  requiring 
him  to  believe  nothing  on  authority,  but  en- 
gaging to  demonstrate  and  prove  ever}'thing. 
To  a  youth  of  nineteen,  panting  for  truth, 
and  inflated  with  all  the  conceit  and  con- 
fidence in  his  own  powers  characteristic  of 
budding  manhood,  this  was  irresistible.  Au- 
gustine has  got  glimpses  of  "  the  higher  crit- 
ir/,v7M,"  which  by  the  touchstone  of  reason 
discriminates  between  the  true  and  the  false 
in  Scripture ;  he  will  rid  himself  conclusively 
of  the  leading-strings  of  authority,  and  leav- 
ing faith  and  fable  for  old  women,  will  receive 
nothing  that  he  does  not  know  or  cannot 
prove.  In  short,  he  asserts  his  manhood  by 
becoming  a  Manichee.  But  there  was  an- 
other cause  which  operated  with  no  less 
power  in  drawing  him  into  the  Manichean 
snare — a  cause  connected  with  what  to  Au- 
gustine became  the  great  all-absorbing  ques- 
tion which  tortured  him  until  he  settled  it — 
what  is  the  origin  of  evil  ?  Indeed  the 
Manichean  system,  comprehensively  con- 
sidered, is  just  an  attempt  to  answer  this 
question.  "With  Augustine  this  was  not  a 
matter  of  mere  curious  speculation  ;  for  the 
conflict  between  sensuality  and  reason,  by 
which  he  was  internally  torn,  made  him  seek 
for  deliverance,  and  attempt  speculatively  to 
account  for  that  which  fettered,  embittered, 
and  cursed  his  soaring,  truth-loring  souL 
Manes,  or  Mani,  the  founder  of  the  Manichean 
system,  proclaimed  himself  the  Paracleta 
promised  by  Jesus  Christ  to  teach  the  wholt 
truth;  but  his  system  it  m  reality  a  ftuion 
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of  Buddhism  with  the  philosophy  of  Zoroaster, 
^vhose  fellow-countryman  he  was,  deriving 
from  Christianity  nothing  but  names  and 
I)h  rases.  The  Ahriman,  or  evil  principle  of 
the  Persian  sage,  he  identified  with  Matter, 
ascribing  to  it  an  independent  existence ;  and 
Ormuz,  or  the  good  principle,  he  identified 
with  Spirit,  although  Spirit  with  him  was 
only  a  more  refined  Matter.  By  the  mixture 
of  the  two,  by  an  eruption  of  the  world  of 
darkness  into  the  world  of  light,  by  the 
blending  of  portions  of  the  Deity  with  por- 
tions of  evil  Matter,  the  world  is  formed. 
The  human  soul  is  a  part  of  the  Divinity  im- 
prisoned in  evil  Matter.  Here  then  was  an 
explanation  of  the  struggle  he  felt,  which  did 
not  grate  on  his  pride,  nor  oblige  him  to 
curb  his  vicious  indulgences.  For,  accord- 
ing to  it,  he  could  say,  I  am  unfortunate,  but 
not  culpable,  because  my  breast  is  merely 
the  theatre  on  which  the  two  powers  of  light 
and  darkness,  good  and  evil,  contend,  or 
rather  it  is  the  good  deity  who  is.  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  have  his  substance  swallowed  up 
by  the  evil,  and  cannot  extricate  himself 
without  a  contest  With  this  shallow  ex- 
planation, which  he  afterwards  demolished 
with  such  pitiless  logic  and  scornful  mocker}', 
he  was  for  the  present  content  One  very 
palpable  advantage  it  has ;  it  abolishes  con- 
science altogether,  and  dispenses  with  the 
necessity  or  even  possibility  of  self-reproach. 
It  finds  no  more  difficulty  with  the  ori^m  of 
evil  than  with  that  of  good ;  because  both 
alike  are  underived,  self-existent,  eternal. 
There  is  an  absolute  evil,  as  there  is  an  ab- 
solute good.  For  a  time  he  was  very  active 
and  successful  in  unsettling  the  faith  of 
others,  scoffing  at  the  scripture  representa- 
tion of  God,  as  if  it  ascribed  bodily  parts  to 
Him,  and  saying  sharp  and  witty  things 
about  the  patriarchs  having  many  wives. 
Poor  Monica,  horrified  beyond  measure,  re- 
doubled her  tears  and  prayers,  and  entreated 
a  bishop  to  reason  with  her  deluded  son,  and 
convince  him  of  his  errors.  The  good  man, 
who  in  his  youth  had  been  a  Manichee,  wisely 
refused,  shrewdly  telling  her  that  the  best 
tiling  that  could  be  done  was  to  let  him 
alone,  and  that,  when  the  novelty  of  the 
thing  had  worn  off,  the  youth  would  of  him- 
self discover  the  absurdity  and  falsehood  of 
the  opinions  he  had  adopted.  It  fell  out  as 
the  good  bishop  propheaied,  altliough  it  was 
nine  yean  ere  he  shook  hlmaelf  clear  of  the 
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Manicheans.  Although  fi-om  his  nineteenth 
to  his  twenty-eighth  year  he  was  connected 
with  them,  he  was  for  the  greater  part  of 
that  time  inwardly  harassed  with  questions 
to  which  they  could  give  no  answer ;  and  he 
soon  began  to  be  disgusted  with  many  of  their 
puerilities  and  absurdities,  and  to  suspect  that 
he  had  been  deceived. 

His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  unabated, 
and  he  drank  at  every  stream.  His  intellect, 
was  of  the  highest  order.  The  most  in- 
tricate and  difficult  subjects  of  study  he  mas- 
tered almost  with  the  ease  of  intuition.  When 
scarce  twenty,  the  Categories  of  Aristotle  fell 
in  his  way,  and  without  the  aid  of  a  master 
he  at  once  comprehended  them.  It  was  the 
same  with  music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  logic» 
and  rhetoric ;  and  he  had  no  idea  that  these 
studies  were  attended  with  any  difficulty,  till 
he  began  to  teach  them  to  others,  to  the 
most  studious  and  talented  of  whom  he  found 
they  cost  much  labor.  Astrology  engaged 
his  attention ;  and  he  clung  long  and  fondly 
to  the  belief  that  the  stars  influenced  the 
affairs  of  men,  and  that  the  secrets  of  hte 
were  written  in  mystic  characters  in  the  sky. 
About  the  beginning  of  this  period  he  spent 
a  short  time  at  Tagaste,  his  native  town, 
teaching  grammar.  Here  the  death  of  a 
young  man  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  at- 
tached plunged  him  into  the  deepest  sorrow. 
The  friendshipPof  Augustine  were  close  and 
lasting,  and  showed  how  strongly  he  could 
love  and  be  beloved.  Augustine's  heart  was  of 
womanly  tenderness,  and  his  life  afforded 
many  proofs  of  that  capability  of  high  and 
pure  friendship  wliich  belongs  only  to  the 
noblest  souls.  , 

His  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  friend  was  fran- 
tic. *'  I  bore  about,''  he  says,  **  a  shattered 
and  bleeding  soul,  that  could  nowhere  find 
rest.  Not  in  pleasant  groves,  not  in  games 
and  songs,  neither  in  perfumed  halls  nor 
sumptuous  entertainments,  nor  in  the  luxmy 
of  couch  and  bed,  not  even  in  books  or  poenu^ 
could  it  repose.  All  was  ghastly,  eren  ligbt 
itself;  all  that  was  not  Ae  was  hideoos  and 
odious,  except  groaning  and  tears.  TImm 
alone  yielded  a  slight  relief." 

Weary  of  life,  and  yet  afraid  of  death,  Iw 
tore  himself  from  Tagaste,  where  it  was  io^ 
possible  to  forget  him  in  whom  he  had  gag* 
nered  up  his  affections.  He  returned  to  Gar* 
thage.  The  abrupt  termination  of  tUa 
fHendship  deeply  influenced  hinii  aad  Hm 
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tearB  he  shed  yielded  a  ricli  harvest  of 
thought,  though  the  void  made  in  his  heart 
was  filled  by  other  friendships :  its  craving 
for  sympathy  was  gratified,  in  companionship 
with  congenial  minds.  But  Augustine's  mind 
is  of  that  kind  which  must  find  a*  reason  for 
everything.  He  has  found  that  life  without 
love  is  not  worth  having,  and  that  it  is  from 
love  that  all  our  enjoyments  spring.  He 
must  account  speculatively  for  this ;  and  he 
asks,  what  is  it  in  any  object  which  attracts 
our  lovei  He  ponders  the  question,  and 
the  answer  he  gives  is,  It  is  the  lovely,  the 
beautiful.  This  leads  him  to  speculate  on 
the  beautiful,  a  theme  congenial  to  his  youth, 
and  according  with  his  situation  and  studies. 
Rhetoric,  by  which  he  lived,  brought  him 
into  constant  and  familiar  contact  with  all 
that  was  most  sublime  and  beautiful  in  the 
Latin  muses  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  The 
sky  of  Carthage  was  clear :  it  had  pleasant 
groves  and  glancing  fountains;  it  was  not 
wanting  in  monuments  of  sculpture,  painting, 
and  architecture ;  the  blue  wave  of  the  Med- 
iterranean laughingly  rushed  to  kiss  the 
warm  Carthaginian  shore  ;  there  were  spark- 
ling eyes,  and  fair  faces,  and  graceful  forms; 
and  bright  in  the  clear  midnight  heaven  were 
its  golden  galaxies,  on  which  Augustine 
gazed,  a  lonely  and  thoughtful  watcher.  He 
feasted  on  beauty ;  he  searched  through  crea- 
tion for  the  beautiful;  he  found  it  every- 
where, and  reared  for  himself  a  palace,  in 
which  his  soul  luxuriated,  amid  forms  of  love- 
liness gathered  from  nature  and  art  The 
result  was  the  writing  of  a  treatise  on  aesthet- 
ics, dedicated  to  Hierius,  a  Iloman  orator. 
It  was  (imposed,  he  tells  us,  when  he  was 
about  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven;  but  was 
lost,  he  knew  not  how,  l)efore  he  wrote  his 
"  Confessions."  This  work,  the  loss  of  which 
was  regretted  by  Lord  Jeffrey,  was  entitled 
"I)e  Pulchro  et  Apto*' — the  beautiful  and 
the  congruous,  <5r  the  fair  and  fit — and  re- 
solved beauty  into  unity  and  adaptation. 
Where  there  is  unity, or  wijere  there  is  a  mu- 
tual correspondence  betwi'cn  ohjcrcts,  there  is 
beauty.  In  unity,  the  chief  source  of  the 
beautiful,  Auj^ustine  thoujjhi  he  found  the  ex- 
planation of  the  true  and  the  good. 

These  sjieculalions  on  beauty  we  reckon 
not  only  significant  of  his  mental  state,  but 
as  auxiliar}'  means  of  his  deliverance  from 
Manicheism,  as  we  shall  by  and  by  see.  Al- 
though the  por8uitiw«  have  mentioned  above 
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kept  him  from  brooding  exclusively  over 
those  deeper  questions  that  led  to  his  adop- 
tion of  the  Manichean  creed,  yet,  unsettled 
as  he  was,  and  becomhig  more  and  more 
suspicious  of  it,  although  unwilling  to  publish 
his  doubts,  or  even  to  avow  them  to  himself, 
he  at  last  procured  admission  into  the  inner 
circle  of  the  elect,  to  whom  alone  the  esoteric 
doctrines  were  communicated.  It  was  prom- 
ised that  the  veil  under  which  truth  had 
been  obscured  should  be  withdrawn,  and  that 
he  should  look  upon  her  face  to  face ;  but 
he  discovered  that  the  inner  shrine  into  which 
he  had  been  conducted  was  empty ;  and,  in- 
stead of  responses  to  his  eager  questionings, 
only  the  echoes  of  his  own  voice  came  back 
in  tantalising  mockery  from  the  pretended 
oracle.  Unable  to  reply  to  him,  the  Carthagi- 
nian Manichees  referred  him  to  Faustus,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  their  teachers. 
Augustine  soon  took  his  measure ;  he  found 
him  glib  and  fluent,  but  possessed  of  little 
literary  and  no  scientific  knowledge;  and, 
though  he  spoke  neatly  and  persuasively,  had 
really  nothing  to  say  which  Augustine  had 
not  heard  from  others  of  the  sect  Manes' 
system  attempted  to  explain  everything, 
physics  among  the  rest;  and  being  utterly 
ignorant  of  science,  his  writings  were  full  of 
arrant  nonsense  and  falsehood. 

This  was  enough  to  convince  Augustine, 
who  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  his  day,  that  Mani- 
chieism  was  a  cheat ;  for  he  could  not  but 
feel  that  it  was  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of 
one  who  claimed  the  special  inspiration  of 
Heaven  to  fall  into  such  absurdities  and  false- 
hoods. He  had  been  promised  knowledge, 
and  had  waited  patiently  for  nine  years ;  but 
after  all  he  was  asked  to  believe  what  he 
knew  to  be  false  and  absurd.  Instead  of  the 
firm  ground  on  which  he  had  hoped  to  stand, 
he  found  himself  in  a  quaking  morass,  and 
at  every  step  becoming  more  perplexed,  and 
sinking  dee]>er  and  deeper  in  the  mire  of 
sensuality.  He  still  clung  to  Manichaeism 
with  a  despairing  hold,  because  he  had  noth- 
ing to  substitute  for  it ;  but,  sick  at  heart, 
and  disgusted  with  the  disorderly  conduct  of 
the  students  at  Carthage,  he  was  induced  to 
set  out  for  Home.  At  Home  he  at  first  con- 
sorted with  the  Manicheans,  willing  still  to 
lay  the  blame  of  his  sin,  not  on  himself,  bat 
on  the  evil  principle,  and  preferring  the 
I  Manichean  eoneeptkm  of  Ood  at  a  Indd 
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mass,  infinite  on  all  its  sidps  cxcppt  one,  on 
whicli  it  was  bounded  by  the  jiower  of  dark- 
ness, to  that  which  he  falsely  thonjrht  was 
held  by  the  Catholic  Church,  in  which  coiy 
poreal  parts  were  assigned  to  the  Deity  He 
was  beginning,  however,  to  be  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  only  landing-place  for  the 
philosopher  was  scepticism.  Manicha»ism 
had  tainted  him  deeply.  It  materialized  his 
conceptions  so  much,  that  he  had  no  idea  of 
a  spiritual  substance.  He  believed  "evil  to 
be  some  kind  of  a  substance,  and  to  have  its 
own  foul  and  hideous  bulk  ;  "  and  he  could 
not  allow  himself  to  believe  that  oil,  such  as 
he  conceived  it,  came  from  Go4.  Yet  the 
more  he  reflected  on  this  subttance,  which 
was  evil — absolutely,,  eternally,  irrecoverably 
evil — the  more  hideous  must  it  have  appeared, 
and  the  more  anxious  must  he  have  been  to 
get  rid  of  this  horrible  incubus,  and  to  prove 
to  himself  that  no  such  thing  existed.  ])i8- 
appointed  with  Home,  he  acce])ted  an  invita- 
tion to  teach  rhetoric  at  Milan,  and  attracted 
by  the  eloquence  of  the  good  liishop  Ambrose, 
whose  fame  had  reached  him  at  Jtome,  he 
became  a  hearer,  at  first  caring  only  for  the 
preacher's  manner  of  speaking,  and  having 
no  idea  of  learning  the  truth  at  the  li])s  of  a 
church  teacher.  By  and  by,  as  he  listened, 
he  discovered  that  much  more  could  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  Scriptures  than  he  thought ; 
and  with  increasing  interest  day  by  dav,  he 
heard  many  difficulties  and  objections  dis- 
posed of.  Tired  of  Manichn>ism,  it  had  yet 
penetrated  so  completely  into  his  mind,  and 
80  colored  all  his  conceptions,  that  it  required 
an  effort  to  throw  it  off.  He  bent  himself, 
therefore,  with  all  his  might  to  disprove  it. 
*'  Could  I,'*  he  says,  **  once  have  conceived  a 
spiritual  substance,  all  their  strongholds  had 
bren  beaten  down  and  cast  out  of  mv  mind  ; 
but  I  could  not.**  He  compared  the  theories 
of  j)hil()s()phers  regarding  the  world,  with 
that  of  Manes,  and  found  them  far  more 
probable.  Accordingly  In?  decided  that 
Manichn?iam  was  to  be  given  up  j  and,  al- 
though now  cast  adrift  on  a  sea  of  doubt, 
and  despairing  of  finding  truth,  he  yet  came 
to  the  resoluti(m  of  becoming  a  catechumen 
in  the  Christian  Church,  till  he  should  know 
what  course  to  steer.  This  step  which  Augus- 
tine took  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  showed 
that  the  church  was  the  haven  in  which  he 
wished  to  anchor.  Along  with  him  at  Milan, 
were  his  friends  AlypiuB  and  Xebridius,  and 


his  mother  Monica,  who  heard  with  placid 
delight  tliat  he  was  no  longer  a  heretic,  and 
doubted  not  to  see  him,  in  answer  to  her 
j)rayers,  a  firm  believer.  His  misconceptions 
of  catholic  doctrine  gradually  melted  away, 
and.  under  Ambrose's  teaching,  he  came  to 
understand  many  passages  of  Scrijiture 
which  seemed  before  absurd.  He  fell  shame 
^nd  resentment  at  having  been  the  dupe  of 
Manichean  mLsre])resentations  and  fables; 
and  would  ifain  have  unbosomed  himself  to 
the  bishop ;  whose  numerous  engagements, 
however,  precluded  the  possibility  of  such  a 
lengthened  conference  as  would  have  been  of 
any  service.  Although  truth  had  been  the 
chief  object  of  his  pursuit  since  his  nineteenth 
year,  he  had  entertained  schemes  of  worldly 
advancement,  and  especially  of  an  advanta- 
geous marriage.  To  furtlier  this  last  object, 
he  put  away  the  concubine  with  whom  he 
had  lived  twelve  years,  and  who  was  the 
mother  of  his  son  Adeodatus,  bom  when 
Augustine  was  but  eighteen  yean  of  age. 
His  heart  was  lacerated  by  this  separation, 
and  sickened  with  disappointment  at  the 
frustration  of  his  plans ;  for  the  wiahed-for 
marriage  and  aggrandisement  came  not,  and 
he  was  mortified  at  the  proof  he  gave  of  the 
])ower  of  sensuality  over  him,  by  entering  a 
second  time  into  concubinage.  His  wretched- 
ness was  aggravated  by  a  terror  of  death 
and  judgment,  and  the  old  question  of  good 
and  enl  occupied  his  mind  mere  deeply  than 
ever  it  had  done. 

Before  quitting  Carthage,  he  had  becA 

staggered    by   an   argument  of   his    frxsDd 

Nebridius,  which  struck  him  now  with  such 

power,  that  he  saw  the  Manichean  doctrine 

to  be  untenable.     It  is  briefly  this ;,  What 

harm  would  the  evil  principle  have  done  to 

the  good,  provided  the  latter  had  refused  to 

contend  with  it  ?    If  it  is  answered,  no  hamii 

i  then  there  is  no  reason  for  fighting  with  it, 

!  es])ecially  since  in  the  contest,  portions  of  tht 

Deity  are  enthralled  and  imprisoned,  aomt 

of   them   never  to  be  extricated.     If  they 

should  say  tnat  the  Deity  would  suffer  aonw 

harm  if  ho  refused  to  fight  with  the  powen 

.  of  darkness,  then  the  Deity  was  asserted  to 

be  corrui)tible  ;  which  was  false  and  execrablA. 

I  Augustine  saw  clearly  that,  in  shifting  the 

:  authorshi])  of  evil   from  man's  free-wiU,  the 

Manichees  landed  themselves  in  this  inerit^ 

ble  consequence,  that  the  substance  of  tht 

Deity  suffered  injury ;  for,  according  to  thMr 
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hypothesis,  all  that  he  could  do  at  last  was 
to  extricate  those  portions  of  his  essence  that 
were  imj)risoned  in  darkness,  and  miserably 
treated ;  and  it  was  doubtful  if  even  he  could 
effect  that.  Disguise  or  deny  it  then,  as  Ihe 
Manichees  did,  however  much,  it  followed 
irresistil)Iy  from  their  hy])othesis  that  the 
substance  of  tlie  good  principle  might  be 
injured  and  corrupted;  a  conclusion  from 
which  the  soul  of  Augustine  revolted.  Ac- 
cordingly he  tried  how  far  the  other  hypoth- 
esis of  free-will  would  account  for  the  origin 
of  evil.  He  reasoned,  I  am  as  sure  as  I  live 
that  1  have  a  will,  and  I  am  almost  certain 
that  all  my  volitions  proceed  from  myself. 
If  80,  then  the  evil  that  I  do  proceeds  from 
my  will,  and  what  I  suffer  is  the  punishment 
of  what  I  do.  But  then,  God,  who  is  good- 
ness, made  me ;  how  then  came  I  to  will 
evil,  and  be  punished  for  it  ?  Who  is  the 
author  of  this  evil  in  me  ?  The  devil,  it  is 
answered.  But  whence  came  that  same 
devil  ?  Whence  came  that  evil  will  in  him 
by  which  from  a  good  angel  he  became  a 
de\'il  !* — questions  these  which  vex  i)easants 
and  philosophers,  which  very  few  can  in  any 
satisfactory  way  dispose  of,  and  which  for  the 
time  completely  nonplussed  St.  Augustine. 
He  was  plunged  into  the  deej)est  distress; 
for  he  could  find  no  answer  to  the  question, 
whence  is  evil  ?  In  this  state  of  mind,  the 
Platonic  Philosophy  engaged  his  attention, 
and  kindled  in  him,  as  he  says  himself,  an 
incredible  ardor.  It  formed  to  him  "  a  tran- 
sition point  from  scepticism  to  the  clearly- 
developed  consciousness  of  objective  truth  ; 
it  effected  the  spiritualisation  of  his  thoughts, 
which  had  by  means  of  Manichseism  become 
habituated  to  sensible  images,  and  led  him 
from  dualism  to  a  consistent  monarchism.'' 
Platonism  was  the  ladder  by  which  he 
ascended  to  Christianity.  His  great  obstacle 
was  his  gross  materialistic  ideas  of  God  and 
of  evil.  To  him  they  were  both  not  only 
entities,  but  material  entities.  It  was  Plato 
that  taught  him  first  to  conceive  of  a  spiritual 
substance;  for  Manichtcism  had  made  him 
apprehend  God  with  the  imagination  rather 
than  with  the  intellect.  He  was  haunted  by 
two  ])hantoms — one  a  bright,  luminous, 
ethereal  substance,  which  he  called  God  ;  an- 
other a  mass  of  hideous,  hellish  darkness 
pushing  its  way  into  the  light — this  was  the 
evil  principle,  the  devil,  or  whatever  it  might 
be  called.    Both  of  these  Plato  helped  to 


dissipate.  Augustine  held  it  to  be  given  in 
the  very  idea  of  God,  that  he  was  incorrupti- 
ble, uninjurable,  unchangeable;  to  this  he 
clung,  determined  to  oppose  all  that  con- 
tradicted  it,  and  seeking  by  it  to  banish  his 
Manichean  phantoms.  But  he  says,  "  being 
scarce  put  off,  in  a  twinkling  they  gathered 
thick  about  me,  flew  against  my  face,  and 
beclouded  it." 

Plato  told  him  of  a  Word  that  was  in  the 
beginning  with    God,  a   light  that   lighteth 
everv  man  that  comes  into  the  world ;  and  a 
glimpse  of  the  spiritual  for  the  first  time 
was  obtained  by  Augustine.     Formerly  he 
could  think  of  nothing  except  under  a  cor-  • 
poreal  form — nothing  that  was  not  extended 
in  space  seemed  to  be  really  existent.    He 
turned  his  gaze  into  his  soul,  and  saw  there 
what  was  not  material.     He  beheld  in  it  the 
witness  of  a  light  different  from  that  of  the 
sun ;  his  eye  saw  the  distant  gleam  of  that 
living  Sj)irit  who  is  truth,  love,  and  eternity ; 
and  from  far  above  him  a  voice  was  heard, 
in  reply  to  his  inquiring  soul,  saying,  "  1  Am 
that  I  Am."    He  discovered  the  being  of 
beings,  the  self-existent  to  be  an  incorporeal 
spirit ;  he  saw  that   all  things  exist  because 
they  are  from  that  being,  and  that  they  have 
no  independent  self-existence,  because  they 
are  not  what  he  is.     The  solution  of  the 
awful  mystery  of  good  and  evil  is  now  possi- 
ble.  He  who  supremely  is,  alone  is  supremely 
good  and  incorruptible :    that  which  has  a 
dependent  existence    is  good,  but,  because 
not  absolutely  good,  may  be  corrupted,  and 
could  not  be  corrupted  unless  it  were  good. 
Being  is  derived  from  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  is  therefore  good ;  whatever  is,  is  there- 
fore good.     The  conclusion  is,  that  evil  is 
non-being.    To  suppose  that  things  may  l>e 
deprived  of  all  the  good  they  have,  and  yet 
exist,  is  absurd.    There  can,  therefore,  Au- 
gustine argued,  be  no  substance  which  is  ab- 
solutely evil ;  and  the  evil  whose  nature  and 
origin  he  sought  to  discover,  is  and  can  1>e 
no  substance.     Evil   is  only  a  privation  of 
good.     Thus  that  horrible  phantasm  of  the 
Manichees   was   logically    annihilate<l,  fairly 
reasoned  out  of  God's  universe.    He  saw  sun- 
shine now  break  over  the  world.    He  had 
got  out  of  that  fiendish  state  of  mind  which 
saw   the   devil   everywhere,  and  quarrelled 
with  almost  everything.    He  saw  that  it  wm 
a  sign  of  utter  morbidity  of  mind  to  be  di*- 
pletsed  with  God's  creatioiii  for  all  was  good 
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— very  good.    He  did  not  go  the  length  of 
discovering  that  all  was  divine,  your  scoundrel 
as  well  as  your  saint,  as  Theodore  Parker 
and  others  have  done,  and  that  sin  was  the 
necessar)'    development    of    man's    nature. 
This  was  too  shallow  a  theory  for  Augustine's 
profound  and  earnest  mind.    He  held  fast  to 
the  eternal  and  unalterable  distinction  be- 
tween good  and  evil.     Sin  never  in  his  eyes 
was  anything  but  damnable.    But  he  became 
convinced  that  it  was  a  morbid  and  fiendish 
state  of  mind  that  led  him  and  others  to  find 
fault  with  the  universe,  and  that  there  was 
harmony  and  beauty  where  the  Manichees 
saw   only   discord    and    deformity.       What 
seemed  incongruous  in  itself,  or  in  relation 
to  something  else,  when  viewed  in  reference 
to  the  universe  as  a  whole,  or  to  some  other 
part  of  it,  was  harmonious.     As  he  himself 
says,  the  dark  colors  of  the  picture  are  as 
necessary  as  the  light.    The  wail  of  wo  and 
the  carol  of  joy,  the  demon  and  the  angel, 
are  all  needed  to  complete  the  harmony  of 
the  universe.     To  this  result  his  speculations 
on  aesthetics  had  helped  to  bring  him.    Ap- 
plying to  "the  good"    his  theory   of  the 
beautiful,  he  saw  in  the  world  unity,  and  dis- 
covered congruity  between  ite  several  parts, 
and  therefore  rejoiced  in  it  as  good. 

We  cannot  suj)pose  that  the  influence  of 
his  gloomy  Manicluran  creed  had  been  equally 
powerful  on  him  at  all  times  during  its  nine 
years'  possession  of  him.     But  its  effect  must 
have  been  hideous  at  times;  for,  when  he 
looked    through    Manichean    eyes,     nature 
seemed  a  hateful,  repulsive  jumble,  and  the 
movements  of  the  universe  a  demon's  dance, 
loathsome  and   disgusting.     Augustine   was 
like  "  the  ancient  mariner,"  who,  when  "  all 
alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea,"  "  and  never  a 
soul  took  pity  on  his  soul  in  agony,"  and  the 
"ver>'  deep  around   him   did    rot,"   looked 
down  with  loathing  and  disgust  on  the  seeth- 
ing, crawling  waters,  where  he  saw  "  a  million 
million  Nliniy  things  live  on  from  day  to  day;  " 
and  like  him,  too,  when  "  a  spring  of  love 
burst  from  his  heart,  and  he  blessed  them 
unaware,"  on  this  the  charm  was  broken,  and 
the  enchant<?d  ship  was  wafted  homewards. 
And  when  Augustine   looked  on  creation  as 
the  work  of  God,  and  all  good,  the  Mani- 
chean spell  was  dissolved,  the  disease  of  his 
mind  was  shown  to  have  l)egun  to  abate,  and 
from  that  moment  he  drifted  away  from  the 
gloomy  "  land  of  mist  and  snow :  "  for 


"  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things,  both  great  and  small : 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  as. 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 


The  religious  idealism  and  the  Neo-Pla- 
tohic  conceptions  he  had  imbibed  prepared 
him  for  receiving  Christianity,  although  much 
severe  discipline  was  needed  to  give  him  the 
child's  heart,  declared  by  the  highest  author- 
ity, and  demonstrated  by  experience,  to  be 
indispensable.  He  is  satisfied,  however,  that 
he  has  found  in  Plato  the  truth  afker  which, 
since  his  nineteenth  year,  he  has  been  long- 
ing, panting,  and  striving. 

But  he  is  convinced,  also,  that  the  truth 
which  philosophy  has  taught  him  must  be 
that  contained  Jn  the  sacred  records.  He 
reads,  and  thinks  he  finds  in  them  the  Pla- 
tonic  doctrines ;  and  in  addition,  he  discoven 
his  own  experience  of  inward  conflict  then 
shadowed  forth.  What  the  Bible  contaon 
comes  into  contact  with  his  life  and  heart, 
while  the  lofty  ideals  of  philosophy  *«  were  in 
a  transcendental  region,  from  which  to  bring 
them  down  was  impossible." 

By  degrees  he  saw  that  the  Bible  had 
much  more  to  tell  him  than  hia  Platonle 
masters,  of  whose  instructions  at  firtt  it 
seemed  only  an  echo;  by  degrees,  fttn 
amid  the  haze  of  Platonic  ideas,  the  livzng 
truth  dawned  on  his  sight,  and  the  splendid 
but  unreal  visions  which  had  charmed  Urn 
before  retreated  mto  shadow.  He  had 
been  undergoing  salutary  moral  and  spiritnl 
discipline.  Sorrow,  disappointment,  and  lb 
had  made  him  weary  and  heav)' "  ladn. 
Speculative  doubts  had  now  given  way,  and 
uppei-most  in  his  mind  was  the  thought  of 
that  galling  chain,  which  he  had  worn  till  it 
had  festered  his  soul,  and  tortured  with  ci- 
cruciating  agony.  He  saw  that  he  had  beoi 
the  victim  of  self-deception,  for  he  Bid 
deluded  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  oodd 
whenever  he  found  truth,  snap  atundff 
the  ties  that  bound  him  to  earthlineu  and 
sensuality,  persuading  himself  that  thfl| 
were  but  gossamer  threads.  Conscience  vp- 
braided  him,  and  he  asked,  "  Where  art  thoa 
now,  my  tongue  ?  Thou  aaidst  that  for  an 
uncertain  truth  thou  wouldst  not  caat  off 
the  baggage  of  vanity.  Now  it  is  certain, 
and  yet  the  burden  still  oppresses  thee.** 

The  account  of  some  who  had  renounced 
the  world's  pomp  and  vanities  at  once 
brought  on  a  crisis.    Sitting  with  hxi  Miwrf 
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who  had  heard  the  ricita)  too,  he  started  up 
saying,  "  What  ails  U8  ?  What  is  it?  What 
did  you  hear  P  The  unlearned  start  up  and 
take  the  kingdom  by  force ;  while  we,  with 
our  learning,  wallow  in  flesh  and  blood!'* 
His  tones,  his  gestures,  and  his  face,  showed 
the  intensest  emotion,  and  Alypius  looked  on 
in  silent  wonderment.  Augustine  rushed 
into  the  garden  that  adjoined  the  house,  fol- 
lowed by  Alypius.  He  tried,  by  one  strong, 
determined  effort  of  will,  to  break  his  chain. 
He  struggled  to  be  free;  his  soul  dashed 
against  the  bars  of  her  prison,  only  to  fall 
down  exhausted  and  bleeding  by  .the  effort. 
His  agony  and  misery  found  rent  in  tears  ; 
and,  prostrated  by  a  sense  of  utter  helpless- 
ness, he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  cried,  "  How 
long?  how  ?bng?  To-morrow  and  to-mor- 
row? Why  not  now?  Why  is  there  not 
this  hour  an  end  to  my  uncleanness  ?  "  A 
child's  voice  is  heard  from  a  neighboring 
house,  singing,  "  Talle  lege — talle  lege  ! " 
("  Take  nnd  read — take  and  read ! ")  Check- 
ing his  tears,  he  arose,  and  going  within, 
took  u])  PtturK  Epistles.  His  eye  fell  on  the 
words  in  the  close  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  :  **  Not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness, 
not  in  clambering  and  wantonness,  not  in 
strife  nnd  en\Ting ;  but  put  ye  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  make  no  provision  for  the 
flesh."  The  words  met  his  case^  they 
sounded  in  his  ear  like  a  voice  from  heaven, 
seconding  the  voice  of  conscience  in  drown- 
ing the  clamors  of  the  flesh,  and  pointing  to 
a  divine  helper  to  strengthen  his  struggling 
will  to  make  the  grand  resolve.  Animated 
by  the  divine  command,  and  nerved  by  a 
power  not  his  own,  the  prodigal  son  sinks 
into  his  Father's  arms,  and  the  great  crisis  is 
ever.  Peace  entered  his  troubled  bosom ; 
the  storm  was  hushed,  the  clouds  vanished, 
and  sunlight  flooded  his  soul,  and  lit  up  his 
face  vrith  a  tranquil  joy.  Alypius  took  the 
book  from  the  hand  of  Augustine,  and  read 
the  passage  and  what  followed,  till  he  came 
to  **  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive 
ye ;  "  and  the  gentler,  weaker  Alypius,  who 
with  almost  womanly  confiding  had  clung  to 
the  stronger  arm  of  Augustine  for  many  a 
year,  grasps  it  still,  and  they  enter  together 
the  haven  of  rest.  Their  joy  is  not  yet  full, 
till  another  heart  shares  it.  Gladness,  exul- 
tation, triumph,  praise,  are  the  words  by 
which  Augustine  describes  the  emotions  of  his 
mother  B  heart,  when  she  heard   from  his 


own  and  Alypius'  lips  the  joyftil  tidings. 
Long  had  she  sown  in  tears,  but  her  harveat 
of  gladness  came.  The  bitterness  of  the 
cup  she  had  drained  was  all  forgot  in  the 
ecstacy  of  grasping  the  sparkling  pearl  of 
unearthly  joy,  which  He  who  had  put  into 
her  hand  that  chalice  of  sorrow  had  hid  at 
the  bottom  beneath  the  wormwood  draught. 

Augustine  determined  at  once  to  give  up 
the  profession  of  rhetoric,  of  which  he  speaks 
often  in  contemptuous  ^rms,  as  inconsistent 
with  his  new  views,  and  his  devotion  to 
higher  objects.  But,  unwilling  to-draw  par- 
ticular attention  to  himself,  he  continued  to 
teach  until  the  vintage  vacation,  which  was 
at  hand ;  and  when  he  announced  his  resig- 
nation to  the  Milanese,  assigned  as  the  cause 
only  a  pain  in  his  chest  from  which  he  had 
been  suffering  for  some  time,  and  which  of 
itself  would  have  compelled  him  for  a  time 
to  relinquish  his  laborious  duties.  Of  his 
abandonment  of  secular  pursuits,  he  himself 
beautifully  says,  *'  When  my  sails  were  spread 
for  the  Syrens'  isle,  I  threw  all  overboard 
and  moored  a  shattered  and  leaking  vessel  in 
the  longed-for  haven." 

When  Tacation  came,  he  retired  to  the 
country-seat  of  his  friend  Verecun dus.  Here, 
in  the  congenial  society  of  his  mother  and 
his  young  friends,  the  days  flew  pleasantly 
but  not  idly  by.  Filed  with  the  sad  yet 
sweet  emotions  of  penitence,  Augustine  was 
not  the  man  to  consume  his  time  in  the  lux- 
urious indolence  of  raptures  and  tears.  The 
perils  and  conflicts  through  which  he  had 
passed,  made  him  at  once  bestir  himself  to 
seek  to  guide  and  save  others.  His  hair- 
breadth escape  from  scepticism  was  flresh  in 
his  mind,  and*  he  lost  no  time  in  warning 
others  of  the  precipice  from  whose  perilous 
edge  he  had  looked  into  the  gulf  of  blank 
nothingness  and  despair  that  yawned  below, 
but  from  which  he  had  been  dragged  away 
ere  his  brain  had  become  dizzy,  or  the  horri- 
ble fascination  of  its  fathomless  gloom  had 
made  him  leap  into  it.  Accordingly  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  commit  to  writing  three 
disputations  against  the  academic  sceptics — 
the  substance  of  a  viva-voce  discussion. 
But,  as  might  be  expected,  he  was  not  long 
in  entering  the  lists  against  the  Manichees, 
with  whom,  as  charlatan^  and  soul-destroyert, 
he  maintained  a  life-long  fight.  He  attacked 
them  in  the  two  books  "  De  Ordine,"  wUflh 
he  wrote  at  this  time,  and  in  which  he  d»* 
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velo])e(l  tho  PI  atonic  idea  of  sin  as  privation, 
non-l)cinfr,  in  oj)i)osition  to  the  Manichean 
doctrine  of  an  evil  substance.  In  this  pe- 
riod also,  l>c  composed  his  soliloquies,  con- 
sisthig  of  t'.vo  hooks,  in  one  of  which  he 
treated  r)f  the  ciiaracter  of  the  true  seeker 
of  wisdom,  and  in  the  other  discussed  the 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  on  his  hiilh- 
day  he  be^an  the  treatise  on  "  The  blessed 
life,"  and  finished  it  in  three  days'  discussion. 
This  amazinf^  litwKir}'  activity  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  devoting  much  time  to  the 
instruction  of  his  young  friends,  maturing 
hLs  own  views  by  study  and  research,  or  com- 
muning with  his  heart  and  his  God  in  pros- 
pect of  admission  to  the  church.  For  he 
tells  us  that  he  usually  spent  half  the  night 
in  earnest  study  and  penitential  prayer. 
Augustine  worked  with  ease,  and  delighted 
in  work  ;  yet  had  he  not  brought  soul-con- 
suming zeal  and  patient  self-denial  to  the 
mission,  for  which  he  was  so  signally  fitted, 
and  which  he  so  ably  discharged,  his  almost 
intuitive  quickness  of  apprehension,  his  insa- 
tiable love  of  speculation,  his  power  of  ob- 
ser>'ation,  his  varied  accomplishments,  his 
rich  experiences,  and  his  enjoyment  of  lite- 
rary labor,  could  not  have  made  him  the 
noble,  tireless,  effective  worker  that  he  be- 
came henceforth  to  the  end  of  his  days,  lle^ 
turning  to  Milan,  and  having  resided  for 
some  time  in  the  lodges  adjoining  the  cathe- 
dral, where  the  candidates  for  baptism  lived, 
that  they  might  devote  their  whole  time  to 
the  exercises  and  instructions  of  religion, 
Augustine,  along  with  his  friend,  Alypius, 
and  his  son  Adeodatus,  were  baptized  by  the 
venerable  Ambrose  in  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Milan.  This  event  took  place  on  the  25th 
of  April  387,  when  Augustine  was  in  his 
thirty-third  year.  The  period  of  Augustine's 
life  that  we  have  just  reviewed  at  some 
length,  though  as  rapidly  as  seemed  consist- 
ent with  a  clcarlv  defined  view  of  the  sue- 
cessive  phases  of  his  inner  history,  and  their 
connection  with  each  other,  attracts  and  ar- 
rests us,  because,  ajiart  from  its  psychological 
importance,  the  spectacle  of  a  soul  rising 
through  darkness,  conflicts,  and  shadows, 
into  the  calm  empyrean  of  reality  and  faith, 
has  a  deep  and  dramatic  interest  to  earnest 
minds,  who  must  grapple  still  with  the  same 
questions  that  demanded  solution  from  Au- 
gustine,— "  the  riddle  of  the  painful  earth," 
the   mystery  of  good   and  evil,  the  claims 
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!  and  the  conflicts  of  reason  and  faith.    But, 
I  besides,  this  part  of  his  life  gives  us  the  key 
to  his  doctrines,  and  explains  his  subsequent 
'  history.     For  all  Augustine's  opinions  grew 
I  out  ot  his  life : — each  truth  that  he  taught 
,  was  won  by  conflict,  and  based  on  the  most 
earnest  conviction.     We  have  seen  alreadv, 
'  that  no  sooner  had  he  got  rid  of  the  discord 
of  a  divided  will,  and  found  rest,  than  he 
buckled  on  his  armor  in  the  interest  of  truth, 
'  and  during  a  long  hfe  held  the  most  promi- 
nent ])lace  on  the  orthordoz  side,  in  all  the 
'  numerous  controversies  that  raged    in  thit 
i  turbulent  period.    Our  account  of  the  work 
,  he  did  will  be  as  brief  and  condensed  as  po§- 
sible.    This  will  be  the  subject  of  another 

article. 

PAKT  n. 

Immedutelt  af^er  his  baptism,  Ang:a8tine 
was  in  the  field  again  against  the  ManicheeL 
He  exposed  their  pretensions  to  continenee 
and  sanctity  in  two  books,  one  on  the  morali 
of  the   Catholic  Church,  and  one  on  the 
morals  of  the  Manichees.    In  a  treatise  on 
the  incorporeals'ty  of  the  soul,  he  demolished 
their  materialism,  and  in  the  first  of  three 
books  on  the  freedom  of  the  will,  demon- 
strated the  absurdity  of  their  doctrine  of 
evil.      After  finishing  these    compositioni, 
which  was  the  work  of  a  few  months,  lie 
quitted  Milan,  intending  to  return  to  AfrioL 
Monica,  who  accompanied  him,  died  on  the 
way,  at  Ostia,  to  the  great  grief  of  Augnt- 
tine.    Arriving  at  Tagaste  in  the  year  AJX 
388,  he  sold  his  patrimony,  gave  largely  to 
the  poor,  and  retired  on  the  remainder  ibr 
three  years,  which  he  spent  in  solitary  itody, 
and  in  writing  his  treatises  "on  the  T^ 
Keligion  "— "  on  the  Master,"  to  show  thai 
th^  only  teacher  of  truth  is  God,  and  "  OB 
the  Book  of  Genesis,"  against  the  Manichen 
I  doctrine  of  the  creation. 
'     At  the  end  of  this  i>eriod,  A.D.  391,  lie 
I  was  ordained  Presbyter  by  Valerius,  Bishop 
.of  Hippo.     Four  years  were  spent  in'tUi 
capacity,  during  which  his  assiduity  in  the 
'  discharge  of  his  more  strictly  ecclesiaatietl 
■  duties  did  not  interfere  with  the  exercise  of 
!  his  ])en ;  and  during  this  time  was  prodncad 
'  one   of   the   most  important  of  his   shoit 
treatises — "  l)e    Utilitale   Crodendi  "— ("oB 
the  Use  of  Belief.")    The  purpose    of  thit 
I  tractate  is  to  adjust  the  limits  and  show  the 
I  harmony  of  reason  and  faith,  and  prove  that 
I  we  must  believe  before  we  knoWf  and  bdint 
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in  order  to  know.  In  this  small  \rork  may 
be  found  the  elements  of  all  that  has  been 
written  so  often  on  the  subject,  and  Augus- 
tine dis])ose8  of  his  antagonists  as  conclu- 
sively as  Ilogers  has  done  with  their  modern 
representatives.  He  illustrates  his  views 
with  many  a  happy  metaphor  and  simile — 
though  we  think  with  nothing  so  fine  as  the 
graceful  allegory  of  the  modern  champion 
of  faith,  in  which  manly  beauty  and  piercing 
eves  are  ascribed  to  Keason,  and  feminine 
gentleness  and  an  ear  of  exquisite  delicacy 
to  Faith;  while  Reason's  ears  arc  closed, 
and  on  the  sightless  orbs  of  Faith  the  day- 
light pours  in  vain — helpless  each  when 
apart,  but  intended  to  walk  hand-in-hand  in 
love,  that  by  day  the  eyes  of  Reason  may  be 
the  guide  of  Faith,  and  by  night  the  ear  of 
Faith  may  be  the  guide  of  Reason.  There 
is  one  point  which  Augustine  develops  with 
great  clearness  and  force,  and  that  is  the 
necessity  of  a  subjective  preparation,  to  be 
able  to  comprehend  truth — a  necessity  which 
his  own  dear-l)ought  experience  had  taught 
him.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enu- 
merate tho  theological  treatises  that  he  gave 
forth  while  a  presbyter.  They  show,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  slowly  feeling  his  way  to 
the  doctrines  that  are  called  Augustinian, 
which  he  exhibited  in  full  development  in 
the  famous  Pelagian  controversy,  at  which 
we  must  by  and  by  glance. 

In  A.I).  395,  he  was  made  colleague  to  the 
old  and  infirm  Bishop  of  Valerius,  after 
whose  death,  till  his  own,  Augustine  was  sole 
Bishop  of  Hippo. 

Pelagius,  the  great  heresiarch,  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  celebrated  Pelagian  contro- 
versy, was  in  many  points  the  antithesis  of 
Augustine.  He  was  a  British  monk — a  man 
of  serious  disposition  and  great  reputed 
sanctity.  Though  superior  to  Augustine  in 
erudition,  his  was  a  much  shallower  and  less 
earnest  nature.  He  had  steered  clear  of  the 
whirlpools  of  passion ;  he  had  never  known 
any  of  those  strong  cravings  after  the  good, 
characteristic  of  earnest  and  passionate 
minds,  and  had  no  experience  of  those  deep 
internal  conflicts  through  which  Augustine 
had  passed.  Two  minds  so  different  must 
necessarilv  come  into  collision  on  almost 
ever}'  point  that  enters  into  the  construction 
of  a  theological  system,  and  all  the  more  so 
that  Pelagius  was  connected  more  closely 
with  the  Oriental  Church, .  and  Augustine 


I  with  the  Western ;  the  theology  of  the  East 
being  congenial  in  some  points  with  the 
doctrines  developed  by  Pelagius  and  his 
friends  in  the  course  of  the  controversy. 
"Without  noticing  the  events  of  this  contro- 
versy, in  the  earlier  stages  of  which  Pelagius 
and  his  friend  Celestius  attempted  to  conceal 
the  real  questions  at  issue ;  and  without  at- 
tempting a  discussion  of  the  many  knotty 
points,  which  are  debated  as  fiercely  now  as 
they  were  then,  it  will  better  suit  our  present 
purpose  at  once  to  trace  the  ultimate  roots  of 
their  differences  to  a  question  which  belongs 
more  to  ontology  than  theology.  At  the 
basis  of  all  their  theological  differences  was 
a  different  view  of  the  relation  of  the  In- 
finite to  the  finite,  of  God  to  the  universe. 
Although  on  this  Augustine  never  joined 
issue  with  Pelagius,  nor  resolved  into  it  the  ' 
points  of  debate  between  them,  he  had  in- 
vestigated it  profoundly,  and  declares  him- 
self explicitly  upon  it  The  idea  of  the 
absolute  dependence  of  the  creation  at  every 
moment  on  the  Creator,  took  strong  hold  of 
his  mind,  and  lay  at  the  basis  of  his  whole 
theology,  as  we  saw  it  to  be  connected  with 
the  renunciation  of  the  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  principle  of  absolute  evil.  We 
find  him  thus  clearly  enunciating  it :  **  The 
secret  power  of  God  penetrating  all  things, 
makes  to  exist  whatever  in  any  way  exists, 
or  to  whatever  extent  it  exists,  because, 
without  the  exercise  of  his  power,  not  only 
would  it  not  be  snck  as  it  is,  but  could  not 
&«at  alV*  The  idea  on  which  unconsciously, 
to  all  ap])earance,  Pelagius  built  his  doctrines 
was  totally  different.  It  contemplated  the 
universe  very  much  as  isolated  from,  and  in- 
dependent of,  •the  Creator.  The  world  is, 
according  to  him,  a  machine,  exquisitely  con- 
trived, indeed,  and  fashioned  by  the  divine 
Artificer  ;  but  when  once  finished  and  wound 
up,  wfll  go  without  any  divine  interference, 
provided  only  the  springs,  weights,  and 
wheels  are  preserved  from  injurj*.  This 
view  he  clearly  expressed,  when  stating  the 
relation  of  the  human  soul  to  the  Deity. 
He  said  that  human  nature  had  been  pro- 
vided with  all  the  powers  and  capacities 
necessar}'  for  reaching  its  destination,  not 
only  with  physical  and  intellectual,  but  with 
moral  powers  also  for  the  practical  exercise 
of  all  goodness ;  but  that  the  application  of 
them  depends  on  the  will  of  man  alone, 
divine  influence  being  unnecessary  for  this 
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purpose,  and  incompatible  with  the  exercise 
of  free-wilL  In  opposition  to  this,  and  in 
complete  accordance  with  his  fundamental 
idea,  Augustine  held,  that  even  in  pure 
seraphs  and  archangels,  as  well  as  a  man,  a 
constant  stream  of  divine  influence  is  neces- 
sary for  all  knowledge  and  all  goodness : 
that  communion  with  God  is  the  source  of 
all  good ;  estraiigement  from  him  the  source 
of  all  evil.  His  own  representation  is,  that 
what  light  is  to  the  eye,  God  is  to  the  soul ; 
and  as  the  eye  cannot  see  when  closed,  or 
when  no  light  falls  on  it,  so,  without  the 
inward  revelation  and  communication  of  the 
divine  life,  man  or  angel  can  know  nothing, 
can  do  nothing  that  is  good.  This  divine 
influence  necessary'  to  the  highest  and  purest 
beings,  he  denominated  grace.  We  And 
here  what  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Maurice,  Mr. 
Kingsley,  and  others — that  man  can  know 
only  what  is  revealed  to  him,  and  that  it  is 
more  correct  to  say  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
taught  truth  to  Bacon,  Plato,  and  Newton, 
than  that  they  discovered  it ;  because  all  our 
philosophies,  our  sciences,  our  poesies  come 
from  the  true  Light  that  lighteth  ever}'  man 
that  Cometh  into  the  world.  Creature  facul- 
ties, according  to  Augustine,  are  therefore 
universally  organs  of  the  divine ;  fellowship 
with  God  is  the  normal  state  of  the  crea- 
ture ;  and  only  while  that  fellowship  is  main- 
tained is  goodnefis  ]>08sible.  The  relation 
of  all  rational  beings  to  God  being  such, 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  connected  with 
the  assertion  of  fallen  man's  dependence  on 
■upematural  aid — needed  in  innocence,  much 
more  so  was  it  in  depravity ;  consistent  ^ith 
purity  and  perfection,  it  implied  no  violence 
to  the  constitution  of  man. 

Here,  accordingly,  the  combatants  joined 
ifsue  on  two  important  questions — that  of 
the  Fall,  and  that  of  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will ;  both  of  which  are  most  intimately 
connected  with  each  other.  The  freedom  of 
the  will — ^not  yet  set  aside  among  settled 
questions— engrossed  a  large  share  of  atten- 
tion in  this  controversy.  Moral  freedom 
according  to  Pelagius,  is  a  freedom  of 
choice  at  each  moment  lietween  good  and 
evil.  In  his  own  words,  "  we  have  a  possi- 
bility for  good  or  e\il  implanted  in  us  by 
God,  so  to  speak,  a  certain  fruitful  root, 
which,  according  to  the  will,  either  blooms 
with  the  flowers  of  virtue,  or  bristles  with 
the  thorns  of  Tice."     Or,  to  use  another 


illustration,  **  the  will  is  a  balance  in  equi- 
poise, free  to  good  or  evil.  This  was  the 
case  with  man  from  the  beginning,  and  a 
now,  for  the  sin  of  Adam  aflected  iiis  rifle 
only  by  example."  Augustine  met  this  wxtii 
ingenuity  and  eflect  If  the  will  of  man  ii 
in  equipoise  between  good  and  erilt  thii 
shows  that  evil  has  an  effect  on  man  which  it 
ought  not  to  have.  Statical  equilibrium  k 
the  result  of  the  balance  of  opposing  fbrcci: 
a  needle  free  to  move  toward  any  one  of  two 
magnets,  must  be  attracted  equally  by  boCL 
If  such  a  liberty  of  indifference  is  natoitl 
and  normal,  as  represented  by  Pelagiia, 
there  is  required  to  produce  it  what  is  vh 
natural  and  abnormd,  which  is  evil ;  tfao^ 
fore  this  representation  is  untenable.  For 
it  supposes  a  real  bondage  to  the  power  of 
evil.  Pelagius'  pretended  freedom  it,  nji 
Augustine,  real  bondage.  But  Peligni' 
views  does  not  represent  man's  present  itite 
any  more  than  his  original  state,  as  Aa^Oh 
tine  found  when  he  read  off  his  own  expai- 
ence.  He  had  not  found  his  will  to  be  in 
this  state  of  equipoise,  for  the  power  of  eHI 
far  preponderated ;  so  much  so,  that  he  had 
believed  that  he  had  in  him  an  evil  soul  md 
a  good  soul,  and  that  he  was  tyrannised  over 
by  a  principle  of  eriL  He  haid  found  defiv* 
erance,  not  by  an  act  of  unaided  ftee-wiOf 
but  by  grasping  the  arm  of  a  celeitiil 
helper ;  his  bondage  had  ceased  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  complete  surrender  of  himself  to 
divine  power ;  and  accordingly,  he  oondodfli 
that  it  is  only  when  man  is  transformed  ni 
swayed  by  divine  influence,  that  his  will  bo- 
comes  perfectly yVetf.  His  ideal  of  hnmanifef 
was  difierent  entirely  firom  that  of  Pelagioi; 
he  believed  in  an  original  condition  of  pioritf 
and  perfection,  which  had  no  place  in  the 
system  of  his  antagonist,  and  saw  in  the 
actual  condition  of  the  human  race  a  depth 
of  degradation  and  a  weight  of  bondage  of 
which  Pelagius  had  never  dreamed.  For, 
according  to  the  latter,  Adam's  sin  was  tint 
of  a  thoughtless  child,  against  a  simple  eom- 
mand  suited  to  his  infantile  condition,  and 
intended  to  awaken  him  to  the  consciousneM 
of  his  moral  powers,  and  that  every  man  finds 
himself  in  the  same  state  of  innocence  as 
Adam,  until  they  have  |)ersonally  sinned. 
Sentiments  these  which  found  expression  oB 
Pelagius*  native  soil  in  the  famous  homily  05 
cleverly  dissected  some  years  ago  by  4e 
"  Times,"  in  which  Lord  Palmerston  bUo 
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ruBtic  hearers  depend  upon  it  that  they  were 
all  bom  good ;  assured  them  that  all  sin  was 
the  effect  of  bad  example  and  temptation ; 
and  pathetically  represented  the  unfortunate 
boor  pursuing  his  path  guileless  and  good  as 
Adam  in  Paradise,  until  his  eye  fell  on  a 
pipe  and  a  beershop,  and  his  hopes  were 
wrecked  forever. 

We  suspect  that  neither  the  celebrated 
heresiarch,  nor  the  illustrious  Prime  Minis« 
ter,  can  have  been  so  accurate  observers  of 
nursery  phenomena,  nor  so  dilligent  and  for- 
tunate in  their  inquiries  respecting  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  babyhood,  as  Augustine,  in  his 
**  Confessions,"  tells  us  he  was,  although, 
eyen  if  they  had,  it  is  probable  enough  that 
their  conclusions  might  have  been  different 
firom  his.  It  is  no  extravagant  supposition 
that  Palmerston  and  Pelagius,  in  long- 
olothes,  conducted  themselves  very  much 
after  the  fashion  of  St  Augustine ;  who  in- 
forms us  that  all  that  he  could  do  at  first  was 
to  suck,  to  be  pleased  at  what  was  agreeable 
to  his  flesh,  and  cry  at  what  hurt  him ;  that 
then  he  began  to  smile,  first  asleep,  then 
awake,  then  to  become  conscious  where  he 
was,  then  to  try  to  express  his  wishes  by 
throwing  out  his  arms  and  legs,  and  if  he 
was  not  instantly  obliged,  to  revenge  himself 
on  all  and  sundr)'  by  crjing.  All  this,  and  a 
deal  more,  he  has  put  on  record  as  the  result 
of  his  observations  and  inquiries,  and  quaintly 
Mks  us,  "If  crying  for  what  would  only 
hurt  him — anger,  because  he  was  not  obeyed 
by  nurses  and  parents,  and  trying  to  strike 
them — were  symptoms  of  goodness ! "  His 
examination  of  infancy  led  him  to  the  dis- 
eovery  of  proofs  of  degradation  and  corrup- 
tion, which  he  traced  to  the  first  sin  of  the 
first  man — conclusions  directly  opposed  to 
the  views  of  his  antagonist. 

The  discussion  of  these,  however,  would 
necessitate  the  attempt  to  crack  some  of  the 
hardest  of  theological  nuts.  We  accorfl- 
ingly  must  avoid  it ;  as  our  chief  object 
being  to  show  that  Augustine's  theology 
grew  out  of  his  mental  history,  this  can  be 
most  shortly  accomplished  by  exhibiting  its 
general  outlines,  and  laying  bare  the  princi- 
ples that  lie  at  its  foundation.  The  dialectic 
and  systematising  character  of  the  mind  of 
Augustine  impelled  him  to  carry  out  his 
principles  to  their  consequences,  and  to  seek 
logieal  coherence  between  his  opinions ; 
while  his  antagonist  and  his  followers^  deair- 
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ous  of  promoting  the  interests  of  morality, 
and  intent  chiefly  on  counteracting  what  ap- 
peared to  them  the  mischievous  tendencies 
of  the  Augustinian  theology,  did  not  aim  at 
constructing  a  coinplete  system.  It  would 
be  obviously  unfair,  therefore,  to  charge  on 
them  all  the  consequences  that  flow  firom 
their  principles ;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
vague  expressions  they  used,  in  order  to 
make  their  opinions  correspond  in  form  vnth 
church  doctrines,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  denied  all  internal  communication  of 
divine  life,  and  internal  influence  on  man's 
will  and  consciousness.  In  their  unwilling^ 
ness  to  admit  this,  lay  the  secret  of  their  op- 
position to  the  Augustinian  creed ;  for  they 
deemed  the  assertion  of  the  complete  fi*ee« 
dom  and  independence  of  the  will  of  man  of 
the  last  practical  importance,  and  regarded 
the  church  idea  of  grace  as  totally  incon- 
sistent with  it. 

This  celebrated  controversy  raged  with 
more  or  less  violence  throughout  the  whole 
church  long  after  the  death  of  Augustine, 
although  before  that  event  the  civil  power 
had  come  to  the  aid  of  orthodoxy,  and  im- 
perial edicts  had  combined,  with  the  logic  of 
Augustine,  to  crush  the  party  of  Pelagius. 
All  his  life  long,  Augustine  was  in  hamesi>, 
writing  letters  and  books,  and  exerting  the 
influence  which  he  possessed  over  the  North 
African  bishops  to  endeavor  to  root  out  Pela- 
gian opinions,  and  all  modifications  of  them. 
Although  the  sympathy  of  the  church  in 
general  was  with  the  views  he  advocated,  it 
is  doubtful  if  he  could  have  put  down  by  the 
weapons  of  intellectual  warfare  the  opposing 
party,  which  had  several  able  chiefs;  while 
he  was  almost  the  only  effective  arm — Je- 
rome excepted  —  on  the  orthodox  side. 
Whatever  success  logic  had  in  producing  the 
downfall  of  the  party  is  mainly,  however,  to 
be  attributed  to  him ;  for,  although  the  re- 
scripts of  the  emperor  did  much  (and  popes 
and  councils  are  not  to  be  altogether  over- 
looked), the  Bishop  of  Hippo  bore  the  chief 
brunt  of  the  fray,  and  was  held  in  no  little 
dread  by  the  hostile  ranks. 

He  had  not  a  few  attached  followers,  to 
whom  he  was  a  hero;  among  these  was 
Prosper  of  Aquitania;  whose  poem,  "On 
the  Ungrateful,''  lauds  him  to  the  skies  aa 
the  greatest  man  of  the  age,  and  denouncea 
his  opposers  and  detractors  in  no  measured 
terma.    It  is  ehiefly  in  oonnectioQ  with  tUt 
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famou8  controversy  that  Augustine  ha«  in- 
fluenced the  development  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, and  the  revival  of  Christian  life,  in 
modern  times,  as  it  was  by  it  that  his  fame 
was  widely  spread  throughout  the  church. 
Yet  no  man  had  less  of  the  passions  of  the 
polemic  than  he,  and  no  breast  was  a  less 
congenial  soil  than  his  for  the  odium  theo- 
logicum.  His  hatred  of  error  was  as  in- 
tense as  his  love  of  truth.  He  had  a  strong 
feeling  that  all  error  was  mischievous  ;  and, 
firm  in  his  own  convictions,  and  confident  of 
the  might  of  truth,  his  sword  was  ready  to 
leap  out  of  the  scabbard  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice. There  was  no  heterodoxy  that  did  not 
feel  the  weight  of  his  arm.  Controversy  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  escape  in  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  which  was  chaotic  enough, 
and  needed  sharp  conflict  to  clear  away  its 
confusions.  lie  had  close  and  tough  work 
of  it  to  llic  very  last. 

At  this  time  of  day,  we  are  accustomed  to 
pooh-pooh  the  strifes  of  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cils in  the  past,  as  if  the  questions  discussed 
were  not  worth  the  pother  made  about  them, 
or  as  if  a  little  clever  manipulation  of  our 
modern  logic  could  settle  what  cost  the 
fathers  many  a  fierce  dispute,  and  many  a 
brimstone  anathema ;  and  it  perhaps  is  not 
easy  for  us  to  conceive  to  what  extent  the 
controversies  of  the  period  we  are  now  writ- 
ing about  agitated  the  Roman  Empire  from 
end  to  cud,  when  Jerome  was  fidgeting  and 
fuming  at  Bethlehem,  Augustine  writing 
book  after  book  at  Hippo,  and  the  Olympian 
Jove  at  Home  fulminating  now  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  now  in  that,  as  his  own  peculiar 
views  dictated,  or  as  the  string  was  pulled 
behind.  But  not  only  were  there  vital  ques- 
tions at  stake,  with  all  the  animosity  of 
party  spirit  to  stir  men's  blood,  bnt  there 
were  also  accompaniments  of  a  nature  calcu- 
lated to  appeal  to  those  that  cared  little  for 
truth  or  parly.  Theological  contests  were 
not  only  inextricably  mixed  up  with  politics, 
but  frequently  accompanied  with  violence  and 
bloodshed. 

This  was  the  case  especially  with  the  l)o- 
natist  schism,  which  Augustine  had  a  princi- 
pal hand  in  putting  down.  The  whole  of 
North  Africa  was  convulsed  by  it.  The  ])o- 
nalists  were  a  numerous  body,  and  the  most 
savage  excesses  were  perpetrated  in  their 
name  by  banks  of  lawless  ruffians,  called 
Circumcelliencs.    The  struggle  between  them 


and  the  church  "  is  important,"  says  Neander 
"  as  representing  the  contest  between  Cath- 
olicism and  Separatism,  and  the  reaction 
against  the  confusion  of  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters with  politics  " — a  wide  question,  in  which 
Augustine  was  as  much  in  the  dark  as  his 
opponents,  and  to  th*  clearing  up  and  prac- 
tical settlement  of  which  much  remains  still 
that  may  be  done  in  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  centurv. 

We  shall  not  allow  the  general  quesdon 
to  draw  us  away  from  Augustine,  who,  of 
course,  took  the  vanguard  on  the  church 
side.  A  very  few  words  on  the  contest  itself 
will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  part  he  took  in 
it.  The  question  on  which  the  Donatists 
seceded  from  the  church  was  one  of  disci- 
pline. It  was,  whether  traditors,  as  they 
were  called — those  who,  in  the  Diocletian 
persecution,  when  asked,  delivered  up  to  the 
authorities  sacred  books — were  to  be  re- 
ceived back  into  church  membership.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Donatists  held  that  all 
sacramental  acts  performed  by  those  who 
were  traditors  were  null  and  void,  and  on 
the  other,  the  catholic  party  held  that  there 
was  no  salvation  out  of  the  church,  and  were 
therefore  anxious  to  bring  back  the  separa- 
tists into  her  bosom.  It  was  in  the  church 
that  Augustine  had  found  peace  and  rest : 
hence  he  became  a  zealous  and  devoted 
churchman.  The  chiefs  of  the  dissenting 
party  dreaded  Augustine's  power  in  debate, 
and  were  shy  of  conference ;  and  when  at 
last  imperial  authority  and  influence  brought 
them  face  to  face  with  their  opponents,  they 
conducted  themselves  with  great  supercili- 
ousness. They  yielded  at  last,  as  the  Pela- 
gians were  forced  to  do,  to  the  combined 
lorce  of  law  aivd  logic.  In  this  affair  Augus- 
tine did  good  service  to  the  cause  of  the 
church  and  of  good  order,  and  won  for  him- 
self great  fame.  But  such  a  struggle  is  a 
crucible  that  not  only  thoroughly  tests  a 
man,  but  is  dangerous  and  ruinous  to  him,  if 
he  is  too  long  in  it. 

The  mode  in  which  Augustine  proposed 
to  settle  the  whole  matter  shows  the  most 
beautiful  simplicity  of  character,  and  the 
utmost  aversion  to  strife.  It  was  to  be  a 
Chnstian  version  of  the  Iloratii  and  the 
Curiatii.  He  proposed  to  a  mild,  pious,  and 
peace-loving  bishop  of  the  opposite  faction 
that  commissioners  should  be  selected  horn 
each   party,  to  meet,  pray   for   light,  and  Xm 
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talk  OTer  the  points  of  difference,  and  that 
the  conclusion  to  which  they  came  should  be 
binding  on  both  parties.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  the  proposal  pleased  nobody 
but  Augustine  and  his  Donatist  friend ;  and 
by  and  by  far  other  methods  received  the 
sanction  of  the  former. 

Persecuting  views  were  against  the  bent  of 
Augustine's  nature,  but  quite  in  accordance* 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Such  a  thing  as 
liberty  of  conscience  was  not  dreamed  of  for  j 
long  ages  after ;  certainly  not  by  Augustine; 
who,  though  he  at  first  advised  mild  meas- ! 
ures,  and  afterwards  strove  to  moderate  the  , 
severity  of  military  coercion,  when  he  found 
that  fair  words  and  logic  were  thrown  away  ^ 
on  the  Donatists,  blessed  God  thnt  tlie 
strong  arm  of  the  emperor  could  be  brought 
to  bear  on  them.  That  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  magistrate  to  put  down  schism  and  her- 
esy by  force  he  firmly  believed ;  and  when 
hifl  opponents,  as  might  be  expected,  ob- 
jected to  being  made  examples  of  the  bene- 
ficial interference  of  the  civil  arm,  he  naively 
advised  them  to  become  churchmen,  and  told 
them  that  then  the  powers  that  be  would 
protect  and  smile  on  them.  The  mischievous 
tendency  of  the  persecuting  principles  which 
he  held  was  considerably  counteracted  by 
the  mildness,  moderation,  and  prudence  with 
which  he  himself  acted,  and  which  contrib- 
uted very  materially  to  the  total  extinction 
of  this  party,  which  had  been  at  one  time  so 
formidable,  and  had  disturbed  so  seriously 
the  peace  of  the  church  in  the  north  of 
Africa. 

So  acute  and  logical  a  mind   as  Augus- 
tine's could  not  be  the  enemy  of  toleration, 
without  discovering  and  stating  reasons  tor 
his  principles,  and  defending  them  in  as  far ' 
as  they  were  defensible.    Accordingly,  per- : 
secuting  Dominicans  are  as  much  under  ob- 
ligation to  him  as  Jansenists  and  Kefbrmers  : ' 
and   the   doctrines    of    the   Inquisition    arc  ' 
found  clearly  and  broadly  stated  in  the  works  1 
of  this  father,  and  supported  by  the  most  in- 1 
genious   arguments.     We   should    certainly ; 
have  regarded  him  as  a  much  greater  man, ! 
if  he  had   forerun  his   peers  and  time,  and 
grasped  the  sacred  principle   of  ♦oleration ; : 
but,  although  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he 
should  have  served  the  cause  of  intolerance  i 
by  his  writings,  we  cannot  fail  to  sec  that  he 
was  much   better  than   his  principles,  and 


that  he  was  not  at  all  the  stuff  of  which 
Bonners  and  Lauds  are  made. 

But,  ere  we  take  our  leave  of  him,  we 
must  glance  into  his  church  at  Hippo,  and 
hear  him  preach.  The  biKho})  is  seated, 
waiting  till  the  church-reader  has  done,  and 
it  is  time  for  him  to  begin.  His  carefully- 
written  discourse  is  there  in  a  neat  sermon- 
case — no.  The  sermon-case  with  its  en- 
closed paged  manuscri})t,  was  not  in  vogtie 
fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  although  in 
these  times  discourses  were  sometimes  read. 
But  we  look  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  a  parch- 
ment-roll, for  reading  is  not  the  good 
bishop's  habit.  So  much  the  better:  we 
shall  expect  a  grand  display  of  sacred  ora- 
tory. His  countenance  tinged  with  a  sol- 
emn sadness,  is  yet  lighted  up  with  the 
gleam  of  thought.  It  is  e\'ident  that  his 
brain  is  working  ;  on  what,  we  shall  perhaps 
by  and  by  see.  Most  likely  he  is  thinking 
of  his  sermon.  He  is  then,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, running  along  the  line  of  thought, 
mentally  repeating  some  of  his  well-turned 
periods,  calling  up  his  images,  that  each  fea- 
ture may  stand  out  clearly  before  his  mind's 
eye,  going  over  every  step  of  the  exordiiun 
skilfully  contrived,  in  order  to  catch  atten- 
tion, and  looking  over  the  forces  which  are 
to  carry  by  storm  the  hearts  of  his  hearers 

on  the  peroration.     Perha])8 But  this  is 

all  useless  conjecture,  which  we  may  or  may 
not  be  able  either  to  verify  or  dip  prove  when 
we  hear  him  speak.  At  last  he  rises.  How 
imposing  that  presence !  how  striking  that 
attitude!  how  finely  modulated  that  voice! 
what  tones  !  you  say.  No,  none  of  all  this; 
but  you  whisper  to  the  swarthy  African  next 
you,  "That  is  surely  not  your  bishop?" 
Yet  it  is  he ;  and  it  4s  because  he  is  a 
preacher  totally  different  from  what  you  ex- 
pected, that  those  citizens  of  IIij)po  love  him 
so  well.  Although  a  mere  rhetorician  may 
prove  an  ineffective  preacher ;  alihuugh  the 
philosopher  will  likely  find  the  pulpit  not 
his  sphere,  and  a  man  may  be  pious  and 
earnest,  and  yet  be  as  tireson^e  a  i)roser  as 
ever  wore  gown  and  cassock,  yet  one  might 
expect,  from  the  combination  of  rhetoric, 
philosophy,  piety,  and  earnestness,  such  a 
preacher  as  the  world  has  never  seen.  All 
these  we  have  in  Augustine,  and  yet  he  was 
not  the  beau-ideal  of  a  pulj)!t -orator,  such 
as  we  should  suppose   to   result  from  the 
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oombination  of  the  above-mentioned  ele- 
ments. And  yet  Augustine's  numerous 
homilies  show  him  to  be  such  a  preaching 
bishop  as  has  never  or  rarely  been  seen. 
Evidently  they  were  fully  as  often  strictly 
eBtemporaneous  as  not  You  might  often 
call  them  rambling,  but  never  pithless  or  dry. 
Many  of  them  bear  marks  of  being  com- 
posed while  the  reader  was  reafling  the  les- 
sons for  the  day ;  for  they  are  pretty  gene- 
ndly  either  comments  upon  them,  or  topics 
suggested  by  them ;  and  the  ingenuity  dis- 
I>layed  in  weaving  into  one  discourse  the 
topics  suggested  by  the  psalm  and  the  gos- 
pel is  often  great.  Of  the  art  of  the  rhet- 
orician, after  his  conversion,  he  often  speaks 
almost  with  scorn  and  contempt,  and  he 
^eem8  to  have  made  no  attempt  to  apply  it 
to  preaching;  and  the  artistic  perorations 
and  exordia,  by  the  effort  to  recollect  which 
we  conjecturally  accounted  for  his  thought- 
ful and  absorbed  look,  while  the  lessons 
were  being  read,  do  not  exist.  Yet  he  was 
botli  a  bom  and  a  trained  orator;  and  al- 
thoii<>^h  he  did  not  scruple  to  violate  the 
canons  which  Cicero,  Quntilian,  the  Abb^ 
Mauray,  Blair,  and  Vinet  hold  sacred,  had 
be  been  disposed,  he  could  not  have  divested 
him.self  of  the  oratorical  power  and  tact 
which  both  nature  and  art  had  conferred 
upon  him.  Hence  we  often  find  the  most 
eloquent  and  impassioned  apostrophes  and 
appeals  in  discourses  the  gproundwork  of 
which  is  unstudied  simplicity  in  thought  and 
diction.  He  i<«  illustrative  rather  than  de- 
clamatory. There  is  so  little  of  the  formal- 
ity of  tlie  rosta  in  his  homilies,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  them  as  spoken  out  of 
n  Geneva  gown,  much  less  out  of  episcopal 
lawn,  lie  is  profuse  in  illustration, and  that 
often  of  the  homliest  description.  For  ex- 
am ))le,  lie  illustrates  the  distinction  between 
anger  and  hatred  by  the  instance  of  a  cow 
buttin;^  at  her  calf,  but  showing  that  she 
lia.s  Leeu  influenced  not  by  hatred,  but  by 
temporary  displeasure,  by  seeking  it  again 
and  caressing  it.  In  expostulating  with  his 
fiock  on  ihe  unreasonableness  of  preferring  a 
bad  liie  to  a  good  one,  he  says:  '*  You  buy 
a  larni,  and  look  out  for  a  good  one;  you 
wi^h  to  marry  a  wife,  and  look  out  for  a 
good  one;  you  bargain  for  shoes,  and  you  do 
not  \vi>li  for  bad  ones ;  yet  a  bad  life  you 
.Oftd."  Ajiid  showing  the  folly  of  those  who 
put  off  reformation  because  they  think  they 


will  live  long,  he  tells  them  that  no  one  do- 
lays  taking  his  dinner  because  he  knows  it 
is  to  be  a  good  one,  and  no  one  puts  off  • 
good  dinner  because  it  is  to  be  a  long  one. 
Homely,  fiimiliar,  and  affectionate,  he  exem- 
plified the  demeanor  of  Paul  and  his  asao- 
ciates,  who  wrote  to  the  Thessalonians : 
"We  were  gentle  among  you,  even  as  a 
nurse  cherisheth  her  children,"  and  *' ex- 
horted, and  comforted,  and  charged  every 
one  of  you,  as  a  father  doth  his  children." 
A  teacher  of  babes,  a  nurse  of  children,  a 
father  to  his  charge — such  was  Augustine. 
Yet  he  did  not  think  it  necessary,  like  sonse 
would-be-simple  preachers,  to  be  himself 
babyish  and  infantile.  He  chose  for  his 
themes  the  highest  mysteries  of  fiuth  and 
life,  making  it  his  endeavor  to  draw  the 
boundary  line  between  what  can  be  and  what 
cannot  be  understood,  making  all  on  one 
side  of  the  line  plain  to  the  most  untutored 
mind,  and  exhorting  them  to  accept,  with 
humble,  unquestioning  fiuth,  what  was  be- 
yond the  range  of  the  human  intellect. 

He  is  very  generally  expository,  as  were 
roost  of  the  great  preachers  of  antiqmty. 
But,  while  he  agglomerates  around  the 
sacred  text  a  profusion  of  rich  and  eloquent 
thought,  meditative  sayings,  and  quaint,  orig^ 
inal  remark,  he  is  a  most  unsafe  guide  as  a 
commentator.  His  ingenuity  in  spiritualis- 
ing and  finding  mystical  meanings  is  won- 
derful ;  and  his  mode  of  treating  the  Scrip- 
tures would  tend  to  produce  the  belief  that 
they  were  not  at  all  amenable  to  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  interpretation,  but  that  they 
were  intended  to  be  a  mirror  to  reflect  what- 
ever was  presented  to  them,  or  a  kaleido- 
scope, whose  contents  might  be  made  to 
group  themselves  into  any  forms,  according 
as  the  instrument  was  shaken.  He  attachea 
mystical  meaning  to  numbers.  The  seventy- 
seven  generations  from  Adam  to  Christ,  and 
the  seventy  times  seven  times  that  Jesua 
Christ  bids  us  forgive  our  brother,  are  all 
significant,  according  to  him.  The  bread, 
the  fish,  and  the  eggj  which  a  child  is  sup* 
posed,  in  the  instance  of  the  New  Testamentt 
to  ask  from  his  father,  are  explained  thut: 
bread  is  charity;  the  fish  is  faith,  whioh 
lives  amid  the  billows  of  temptation,  with- 
out being  broken  or  dissolved ;  the  egg  is 
hope,  because,  though  the  egg  is  somethhagy 
it  is  not  yet  the  chicken.  Such  interpret»> 
tions,  of  course,  to  the  simple  folks  of  Hippo^ 
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would  be  vastly  interesting  and  edifying, 
And  as  firmly  believed  in  as  the  text  of 
Scripture  itself.  Not  only,  however,  were 
his  discourses  acceptable  in  his  own  compar- 
atively humble  neighborhood,  but  they  were 
taken  down  by  short-hand  writers,  and  cir- 
culated over  the  whole  of  North  Africa. 
The  basis  of  them  is  reasoning,  explanation, 
and  exhortation.  Dut  he  rarely  misses  an 
opportunity  of  deaHng  a  blow  at  Pelagians, 
Donatists,  and  others.  Even  in  the  pulpit 
you  can  often  see  the  cuirass  and  sword 
peeping  through  the  gown,  and  recognize  in 
the  affectionate  pastor  the  soldier-priest. 

He  is  almost  always  master  of  his  theme, 
and  his  heart  glows  with  it ;  he  never  studies 
effect,  yet  rarely  fails  to  jiroduce  a  profound 
impression ;  humble  and  simple,  he  has  yet 
about  him  all  the  majesty  of  the  ambassador, 
and  all  the  dignity  of  lofty  aims  and  a  holy 
heart ;  he  docs  not  dazzle  or  coruscate,  but 
he  gains  your  heart  by  persuasion  and  pathos, 
not  the  pathos  of  high-wrought  pictures  of 
misery,  intended  to  move  the  sensibilities  of 
the  hearers,  but  that  which  flows  from  deep 
and  affectionate  solicitude  for  their  good. 
Augustine  could  weep  in  the  pulpit,  not  for 
effect,  but  for  real  grief  of  heart — weep  such 
tears  as  filled  the  eyes  of  that  greater 
preacher,  who  wrote,  "  Many  walk  of  whom 
I  have  told  you  before,  and  now  tell  you  even 
weeping,  that  they  are  the  enemies  of  the 
Cross  of  Christ,  whose  end  is  destruction, 
whose  god  is  their  belly,  who  glory  in  their 
^ame.'*  lie  himself  tells,  that  he  had  urged 
and  entreated  the  people  to  give  up  some 
sinful  practice  again  and  again  to  to  purpose, 
till  one  day,  renewing  his  exhortations  on  the 
same  point,  he  fell  a-weej)ing,  and  his  hearers 
began  to  weep  with  him ;  and  when  they  had 
all  wept  together  for  some  time,  he  enter- 
tained some  hope  that  tliere  would  be  an 
amendment ;  and  he  was  not  disappointed. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  here,  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis, to*  mention,  that  eminent  authorities 
disapprove  of  the  orator  ever  actually  going 
the  length  of  crying,  although  they  hold  it 
quite  a  legitimate  object  for  him  to  endeavor 
to  draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  his  audience. 
For  they  tell  us  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
him  to  cry,  in  order  to  set  his  audience  a-cry- 
tng;  reminding  us  that  Horace,  a  great  au- 
thority, has  not  said, "  if  you  wish  me  to 
weepy  you  must  first  weep  yourself,"  but 
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only,  *<  if  you  wish  me  to  weep,  you  must 
first  ginevCf*^  and  admonishing  us  that  the 
speaker  must  not  allow  his  emotion  to  over- 
])ower  him.  Augustine  knew  all  this,  and 
liad  no  doubt  inculcated  it  on  his  pupils; 
but  he  wept,  nevertheless,  when  his  heart 
was  full,  and  the  effect  was  such,  that  the 
most  iron-hearted  listener  could  not  have 
asked  his  neighbor,  as  was  done  once  in  tHfc 
case  of  a  similar  exhibition  ^y  a  preacher  in 
modern  times,  "What  is  the  man  crying  at  ?  " 
nor  the  answer  returned  which  was  then 
given  :  "  If  you  were  up  there  yourself,  and 
had  as  little  to  say,  perhaps  you  would  cry 
too." 

The  last  years  of  Augustine's  long  and 
active  life  were  chiefly  occupied  with  his  th^ 
ological  works,  which  the  controversies  of 
the  day  had  called  forth.  To  give  him  time 
for  revising  and  completing  them,  he  pro- 
cured the  services  of  Eraclius,  a  prosel}'te  of 
his  own  training,  to  aid  him  in  his  pastoral 
duties.  One  of  the  works  to  which  he  de- 
voted the  evening  of  his  life  is  a  rare  monu- 
ment of  candor,  and  undoubtedly  a  curiosity 
in  Hterature — a  critique  on  all  his  own  works, 
which  he  called  '<  lietractationes."  It  had 
become,  to  some  extent,  necessary,  as  hia 
\iews  had  changed  so  much  in  the  course  ot 
his  life,  that  his  adversaries  could  oflen  pro- 
duce from  his  earlier  writings  flat  contradic- 
tions of  his  more  mature  opinions.  One  of 
the  most  important  and  best  known  of  hia 
works,  "  The  City  of  God,"  belongs  to  the 
later  part  of  his  life,  and  occupied  him  for 
several  years.  Death  came  upon  him  whiW  • 
working  at  a  treatise  written  against  the 
Pelagian  Julian,  Bishop  of  Eclanum. 

His  life  closed  amid  political  troubles  and 
disasters.    The  Vandals,  whom   tlte  Count 
Boniface  had  invited  over  from  Spain  to  aid 
him  in  maintaining  himself  against  the  im- 
perial government,  against  which  he  had  re- 
belled, turned  his   enemies,  and   set  about 
taking  possession  of  the  country..    Bonifaee 
was  one  of  Augustine's  friends,  and   at  his 
instance,  instead  of  retiring  to  a  monastery, 
as  he  had  intended,  grasped  the  sword  to  aid  : 
in   beating   back  the  hordes  of  barbariaiu  . 
that  were  then  pouring  in  on  the  deoayad 
Roman  Empire.    To  Augustine'^  great  sor- 
row, he  was  led  into  rebellion,  and  became 
the  means  of  bringing  calamity  and  ruin  on  . 
Africa.    Hippo  was  besieged-by  tht  Vandabi  . 
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and  the*  old  bishop,  whose  daily  j)rayor  was, '  curiosity.  The  "Confessions  "  blend,  to  some 
either  that  God  would  give  deliverance  to  |  extent,  the  varied  inrerest  of  PaKCoFi 
the  ci«y,  or  enable  it  to  hold  out,  or  take  him  '*  Thoughts,"  "  Thomas  a  Kemjjis,"  and  the 
out  of  the  world,  died  in  the  third  month  of  . "  ]*ilgrim*s  Progress,"  and  exhibit,  although 
the  siege,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year.  .  in  somewhat  sombre  light,  one  of  the  noblest 

His  works  are  too  manv  to  be  hen?  enu-  '<  and  most  gifted  of  the  sons  of  tlie  Church — 
merated.  'I'he  be^t  known  of  them  are,  his  showing  murh  in  him  to  admire,  and  loTC. 
"  City  of  God,"  and  his  "  Confessions  " — the  and  also  a  trace  of  morbidity,  acquired  from 
Tatter  of  which  has  been  translated  into  ,  his  own  errors  and  those  of  his  times,  which 
many  languages.  It  is  a  book  quite  unique  somewhat  checks  the  flow  of  our  sympathy, 
in  many  resj)ects.  It  is  a  delineation  of  his  towards  him.  Sure  enougli  we  are,  that, 
own  character,  and  a  history  of  his  mind,  i  were  he  allowed  to  use  his  pen  in  the  light 
addressed  lo  the  Deity,  containing  here  and  !  of  the  nineteenth  centurj',  the  first  thing  he 
there,  interwoven  with  tJie  main  subject,  in-  would  do  would  be  to  write  a  critique  on  hift 
teresting  speculations  on  points  of  psychol-  j  own  works  somewhat  more  Bwceping  than 
ogy,  ])hilosoi)hy,  and  theology.  AVhile  there  '  the  first,  and  make  them  look  somewhat 
18  a  full  and  penit(;ntial  disclosure  of  his  sins  foolish  who,  at  this  time  of  day,  admire  him 
yet  Augustine  maintains  a  delicate  and  dig-  !  and  other  ancient  fathers  cliiefly  for  the 
nified  res(?rve  where  the  only  purj)ose  served  j  darkness  and  confusion  which  are  in  them, 
by  disclosure  would   be   the  gratification  of  : 


A  VKRV  rurions  historical  cause  is  likely  to  |  law.  No  claim  to  a  barony  on  the  gronnd  of 
come  bi'forc  the  House  of  lA)nls,  at  the  instance  .  tenure,  says  Sir  Harris  Nicholan,  has  erer  been 
of  Sir  Maurice  IJiMkeley.    As  everybody  knows, '  aduiitted  in  England. — Athewfum, 

titles  arc  very  connnonlyheld  abroad  by  tenure. 

A    man  buys  a  marquisate   in   Italy  with  :iu       Mr.  W.  C.  Bryant  is  receiving^  maoh  atten- 
olive-field  or  an  on-hard.     Anglo-Tuscan  CDUiits    tion  in  Spain.     The  New  York  Musical  World 
may  be  met  iiny  day  in  the  Caseina,  who  have  j  has   the  following  translation  of  an  article  re- 
transformed  tlM.ni«<elves from  Brown,  Jouj's,  and  I  eently  published  in  a  ])ai)ur  at  Madrid: 
Kol.inson,  at   an  ex))eiise  of  jierliajis    jL'so  or  I      William    CuHcn   Bryant,  one  of  the  greatest 

poets  of  the  aj;e,  and  undoubtedly  the  fint 
among  the  Anglo  American  poets,  has  arriyed 
in  Madrid. 


X'JO,  into  Italian  noldes.     Of  collide,  su<h  dJLr- 

nities   are  as  worthless  as  they  are  eheap,  and, 

like,  Monte  Puli-iano,  and  their  Tuscan  wines — 

will  iiitt  tninl.     Wlien   the   IVince  of  Canino  j      It  is  impossihlo  to  see  this  person  withoot 

sold    his  Italian  estate,  he  oftered   t(»   throw  in    feelings  of  the  del^pest  affection  and  respect. 


the  title  for  an  additional  paul.     Sn»']i   territo- 
rial and  translerable  titles  are  unknown  in  Kn«r- 


Ilis  face,   who^^e  long  beard   hiis    that  lOft 
whitenes   that  liglit  hair  lends   to  age  in  the 


land — evj;n  l»y  ]»retension — except  in  two  ca>es,    nca'ih,  wears  a  certain  expression  that  is  only 
Arundel  and   Berkeley,  both  of  whicli  <]aini  to  '  met  with  in  hein<;s  equally  endowed  withcenins 


carry  peerafios  by  tenures, — •:<)  that  the  iictual 
owners  of  tlie  proj»erti(rs  claim  to  he  Karl  of 
Arund<'l  and  Karl  of  Berkeley.  The  claims  of 
the  K.uls  of  Arundel  olien  came  heforo  Parlia- 
ment ill  da^s  when  bovs  Inirn  with  silver  siiotjns 
in  tlieir  mouths  were  aNo  born  with  ropes 
round  tlieir  necks, — and  the  case  U  broadly  dis- 
cnssi-d  i.i  the  Lords'  Kepr)rt  on  the  Dignity  of  a 
Vvvr.  'Viw  IJerkeley  ease  is  more  complicated 
than    the  Arundel  case,  and  has  given  rise  in 


and  sensil)ility.  There  is  in  liis  sweet  smile 
slight  tinge  of  bitterness,  wliieh  reveals  at  once 
the  stru;;i;le  that  {goodness  and  wisdom  haye  al- 
wavs  sustained  with  malice  and  ignorance. 

'I'lu're  is  something  sail  in  his  look,  whic^ 
shows  the  martyrdom  of  n  spirit  lannched  faito 
the  midst  of  the  material  enterprises  of  thii 
manufacturing  and  commercial  age. 

The  poems  of  Mr.  Bryant  mi;j:ht  be  claaeed 
with  those  of  Rioja.     Thej  arc  few  in  namber. 


our  own  time  to  greater  ccmtroversy.  Col. '  and  all  are  of  the  first  order. 
Berkeley  pressed  his  claim  on  the  ifouse  of  i  The  nobleness  of  his  thoughts,  the  tnithof 
Lord-*.  Imt  (Jovernment  postponed  atrial  by  i  his  descriptions,  the  delicacy  and  tendemeM  of 
creaTMiL'  liini  Karl  Fitzliardinage.  Sir  Maurice-  his  affections,  are  only  C({ualle<1  by  Rioja. 
I5erkeley.  it  i-^  sai<l,  intends  to  prosecute  his,  Welcome  to  our  country  Ikj  this  son  of  fts 
claim.  The  trial,  when  it  comes  on,  will  raii^e  New  World,  and  God  grant  that  these  eliBM^ 
some  <urioU'  |Mjints  :  and  should  Sir  Maurice .  where  his  active  intelligence  comes  to  seek 
succeed,  lie, will  et'tahlish  a  new  rule  of  peerage'  impressions,  may  he  propitious. 
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From  Ilouseholil  Wordi. 
OLD  SAINT  ANNS  (lATEWAY. 
About  midway  of  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
High  Street  of  Brouj^hton,  there  ia  a  pic- 
turesque and  ancient  gateway,  which  for 
generations  back,  has  afforded  a  subject  to 
the  way-side  sketcher,  botli  jn'ofessional  and 
amateur.  It  is  a  s})acious  gateway,  rich  in 
carvinjts  that  have  not  lost  their  identity ;  for 
you  can  still  distinguish  which  boss  was 
originally  a  rose,  and  which  a  cherub's  face, 
though  they  have  been  blown  upon  by  the 
storms  of  four  centuries,  at  least,  and  have 
never  known  the  profane  touch  of  modern 
restoration.  Over  this  gateway  projects  a 
lofty  window,  glazed  in  small  octagonal  i)anes, 
which  have  coats  of  arms,  crosses,  and  other 
devices  emblazoned  on  them  in  vivid  colors ; 
when  the  aide  sashes  are  open,  this  window 
commands  the  busiest  prosj)ect  in  all  Brough- 
ton,  for  it  looks  up  the  lligh  Street  to  the 
parish  church  of  Saint  Paul — whose  grave- 
yard elms  close  out  the  prospect  of  the 
suburb  beyond — and  down  to  the  Market 
Place,  the  evening  resort  of  all  the  idle  popu- 
lation of  the  town. 

The  gateway  is  the  entrance  to  old  Saint 
Ann*s,  and  the  Oriel  window  above  it  is  the 
window  of  the   master's  room.     Old   Peter 


His  benefactor  sent  for  him  home  to  Brough- 
ton,  and  tlie  master  of  Saint  Ann's,  being  de- 
sirous of  retiring  from  his  office,  Peter  was 
unanimously  elected  to  fill  it.  The  governors 
of  the  charity  talked  of  his  being  a  college- 
man,  and  ignored  the  circumstances  of  his 
rejection  by  Alma  Mater  as  completely  as  if 
they  had  never  occurred  j  but  it  was  a  long 
time  before  anybody  dared  to  be  sagacious 
enough  to  discover  genius  in  a  Sahit  Ann's 
school-boy  again. 

Peter  was  conscientious,  and  he  did  his 
duty  in  the  old  school  well :  he  had  the  talent 
for  government;  and  if,  at  first,  he  found  the 
mastership  of  six  and  twenty  illiterate  lads 
a  degree  more  irksome  than  his  ])revious 
life  had  been,  he  soon  learnt  to  be  proud 
of  it. 

There  must  have  been  some  reason  for  his 
failure  at  college ;  for,  though  no  genius,  l^eter 
had  really  more  than  the  average  amount  of 
talent :  it  may  probably  be  e\j)lained  that  he 
neglected  the  routine  studies,  to  potter 
amongst  old  chronicles  and  histories  of  liis 
native  town;  for,  when  he  had  been  about 
three  years  master  at  Saint  Ann  s,  Jacob 
Uivis,  bookseller  in  the  High  Street,  jmblished 
a  conij)act  little  volume  entitled,  Antiquities 
and   Curiosities   of  Jiroughton,   which   bore 


Garnet,  the  master,  is  as  well  known,  and  as  ]  the  name  of  I'eter  Garnet  as  author.     It  is- 
highly  respected  in  Broughton,  as  the  gate- 1  the  standard  guide-book  toBroughton  at  this 
way  itself.     He  was,  originally,  a  Saint  Ann's   day. 


bov,  and  he  has  been  master  there  for  five 


Peter  was  a  simi)le-minded  man,  and  won 


and   fortv  years.     The  wav  he  came  to  be  many  friends.   AVith  his^alary  of  fifiy  poundf 

master,    was    as    follows :  —  While    in    the  a-year,  the  gateway  fees,  and  his  anciently- 

school,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  one  of  furnished  rooms,  he  contrived  to  live,  as  folks 

th(;   guardians   by  his   peculiar  aptitude  for  said,  like  a  gentleman ;  l)ut  there  was  a  good 

figures,  and  this  gentleman  instantly  jumped  deal  of  jiinching  behind  the  scenes.     Peter 

to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  discovered  a  had  an  old  father   and  mother  living,  and 

genius,  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  patronise,  and  two  or  three   brothers  and  Msters,  wlio  had 

draw  forth  from  obscurity.     To  that  end,  he  not  got  on  in  the  world  so  well  as  himself; 
removed  Peter  from  Saint  Ann's,  and  placed  ;  and  they  all  expected,  ai)parently,  to  be  kepi 


him  at  the  public  grammar  school,  where 
he  had  many  opportunities  of  testing  his 
courage  and  physical  strength  in  ])itched 
battles,  arising  out  of  the  o])probrious  epithets 
flung  at  him  as  mementos  of  his  jirevious 
condition  as  a  charity-boy.  It  is  not  on  re- 
cord that  Peter  distinguished  liimself  here, 
either  classically  or  mathematically;  l)ut,  in 
due  time,  his  patron  sent  him  to  the  univer- 
sity, and  great  liopes  were  entertained  that 
he  would  astonish  the  school-men.  But  they 
astonished  him  instead.  In  fact,  they  plucked 
him.  Peter's  genius  was  a  mistake,  it  seemed. 


in  idleness  on  his  s])lendid  means.  He  did 
nol  treat  them  hardly,  at  all;  but.  on  some 
pretence  or  another,  they  were  generally 
found  ready  to  abuse  him  behind  his  back ; 
and  what  with  one  tax,  and  what  with  an- 
other, he  was  several  years  j)a8t  middle  age 
before  he  could  aiford  to  marr\'.  Even  then, 
his  dear  Alice  only  lived  with  him  a  very  few 
years,  anil  died;  leaving  a  six-montlis'-old 
baby  on  hi.s  hands. 

That  baby  was  nursed  and  petted,  and 
played  with,  an<l  glorified  by  generation  after 
generation  of  school-boys  and  school-girls» 
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shadow,  massive  groves  beyond.  But  it  wu 
not  only  the  elms  she  could  see :  the  pavement 
of  tlie  High  Street  and  all  its  moving  groups 
and  single  figures  challenged  her  watchfulness 
— and  Alice  was  evidently  watching.  Pre- 
sently, there  gloomed  over  hex  face  sometlung 
nearly  akin  to  a  frown,  and  the  deft  needle 
flew  faster  than  ever.  A  minute  or  two 
afler  a  foot  was  heard  mounting  the 'stairs. 
Peter  took  off  his  spectacles,  shut  them  up  in 
the  hook  to  keep  his  place,  and  sud : 

"  Here  comes  Mark  Liversedge ;  ^  and  ac- 
cordingly, that  individual  came;  and,  as  if  he 
were  quite  at-home,  deposited  himself  on  t 
chair  opposite  to  Alice ;  thereby  shutting  oat 
her  view  of  the  church-yard  elms,  or  any- 
thing else  she  might  desire  to  see,  and  cant- 
ing the  frown  to  become  very  decided  on  her 
pretty  brow. 

Alice  had  two  suitors.  This  Mark  Liveit- 
edgc  was  one,  and  llichard  Preston  was  the 
other.  They  had  both  l)een  St.  Ann's  boys 
in  their  time,  and  had  passed  from  under  her 
tutelage ;  the  former  to  sweep  out  the  oiBce  of 
Lawyer  Hartop,  the  latter  to  help  at  Ford- 
ham's  Mills.  Mark  was  on  the  highway  to 
become  a  gentleman,  for  he  had  gradually 
risen  from  the  humble  position  of  office-boy 
to  the  dignity  of  a  desk.  Lawyer  Hartopi 
having  seen  in  him  a  ready  wit  and  shrewd- 
ness far  beyond  his  years,  had  articled  him  to 
himself  without  a  premium;  and,  after  he*^ 
had  served  his  time,  engaged  him  as  deik 
with  a  very  moderate  salary,  and  took  a 
good  deal  of  change  out  of  him  under  the 
name  of  gratitude,  but  in  the  shape  of  long 
hours  of  overwork.  Mark  submitted  to 
these  impositions  with  singular  gnoe  and 
meekness,  and  talked  much  of  what  he  owed 
to  Law)'er  Hartop ;  but  he  was  a  fai^-sightsd 
young  man,  and  no  doubt  had  the  main  cfaanot 
in  view ;  which  main  chance,  in  the  preaeoflt 
instance,  was  the  possibility  of  suoeeeding  Ini 
patron  in  the  best  business  in  Broughton^^ 
Lawyer  Hartop  having  no  son  to  bequeath  ft 
to,  but  only  one  spare,  shrewish  daughter;  tir 
whose  personal  embellishment  pretty  ASm 
Garnet  did  a  very  considerable  amoimt  of 
millinery  and  dressmaking.  But  Biolittd 
Preston  had  no  chance  of  becoming  a  gentle 
man,  dusty  miller  that  he  was;  and, 


until  it  grew  into  a  tall,  slim  girl  with  an  ex- 
ceedingly pretty  face,  an  unimpeachably  good 
temper,  and  a  decid«»dly  firm  will  of  its  own ; 
at  which  date,  it  was  sent  apprentice  to,  Mrs. 
Bohn,  milliner  and  dressmaker,  in  the  High 
Street.  The  apprenticeship  over,  it  took  up 
its  station  in  the  Oriel  window  with  ])rofe8- 
sional  tools  on  a  table  three  hundred  years 
old,  and  became  milliner  and  dressmaker  on 
its  own  account. 

II. 

On  a  fine  summer  evening  there  was  not  in 
all  Broughton  so  picturesque  a  room  as  that 
over  the  gateway  of  Saint  Ann's.  It  was  full 
of  light  without  glare:  light  mysteriously 
softened  and  tinted  by  the  many-lined  panes 
it  had  to  shine  through  before  it  got  into  the 
room.  Alice  Garnet's  bright,  youthful  figure 
iu  a  high-backed  chair,  seemed  to  draw  the 
sunbeams  about  it,  and  away  from  the  lean, 
ascetic  frame  of  her  fether,  bending  over  a 
book,  with  his  thin  hand  supporting  his  thin- 
ner chin.  It  would  have  been  strange  if  the 
sunbeams  had  not  loved  her  best:  such  a 
tangle  of  golden  curls  as  she  had  for  them  to 
play  at  hide  and  seek  in ;  such  a  pair  of  dark 
blue  eyes  for  them  to  mirror  their  warmth 
in ;  such  a  sweet  white  brow  for  them  to  kiss ; 
such  a  rosy  cheek  for  them  to  trifle  with,  as 
if  it  were  a  blooming  garden-flower!  Old 
Peter  wanted  none  of  them  in  his  Ilcmbrandt 
comer.  Leave  him  in  the  shade — and  his  dark 
high  features,  scanty  locks,  and  old  brown 
coat,  made  a  companion  picture  to  the  sun- 
shiny-maiden in  the  window ;  but,  draw  him 
out  into  the  light,  and  all  the  mellow  lines 
and  sepia-tints  were  gone.  You  had  only  a 
stooping,  narrow-shouldered  man,  with  a 
worn  expression  of  face,  and  innumerable 
crows'  feet  about  his  eyes.  Peter's  person, 
like  his  genius,  looked  all  the  more  dignified 
and  imposing  for  a  little  mystery.     . 

Such  a  fine  summer  evening  it  was,  when 
my  story  of  Old  St  Ann's  opens.  There  was 
Alice  in  the  window,  curls,  dimples,  roses  and 
all,  sewing  diligently  at  a  gay-colored  silk 
dress;  and  there  was  Peter  at  his  books, 
looking  as  lean  and  hungry,  as  if  he  might 
be  tempted  soon  to  make  a  substantial  meal 
of  them.  Alice  had  the  sash  open  opposite 
to  her,  and  occasionally  she  refreshed  her  |  the  two  suitors  presented  themselTea  in  Ikf 


eyes  by  looking  up  at  the  green  elms  of  Saint 
Paul's,  which  were  quivering  in  the  fresh 
breeze;  and  suggesting,  by  theh-  depths  of 


Gate-room  at  Saint  Ann's,  it  was  not  hard  to 
guess  which  of  them  Peter  Qanwt,  with  Ui 
old-world  notions  of  gentility,  would  duNMik 
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He  favored  Mark  Liversedge :  Alice  favored 
Richard  Preston. 

There  must  have  been  some  special  reason 
for  her  preferance ;  although  women  are  often 
caught  by  the  eyes.  Perhaps  it  might  have 
been  that  Richard  was  by  far  the  properer 
man  of  the  two.  Mark's  lank,  well-dressed, 
awkward  figure,  with  its  queer  sideways 
gait,  could  by  no  means  compare  with 
Richard  Preston's  athletic  six  feet  two  in  his 
stocking  feet  (I  believe  Richard's  bigness 
was  one  of  the  elements  of  Alice's  pride  in 
him) ;  neither  could  his  sallow  face,  inten- 
sified in  expression  by  a  slight  obliquity  of 
vision,  gain  any  favorable  criticism  beside 
Richard's  handsome  brown  visage  and  bright 
gipsy  eye». 

Mark  would  trim  himself  at  the  office,  and 
come  straigyP  to  the  gateway  room,  full  of 
confidence  and  hope,  nearly  every  evening  in 
the  week,  and  pester  Alice  with  his  stilted 
talk,  until  she  would  have  liked  to  run  her 
needle  into  him ;  but  Richard,  if  he  only  went 
along  the  High  Street  with  his  wagon,  and 
glanced  up  at  the  window,  and  just  whistled, 
O  how  the  color  came !  It  was  enough  to 
make  damask  roses  jealous,  if  there  had  been 
any  damask  roses  to  experience  the  wicked 
passion  at  Old  Saint  Ann's.  It  was  a  new 
version  of  the  old  song.  Let  father  and  mother 
be  ever  so  mad.  Whistle,  and  I'll  come  to 
thee  my  lad.  She  would  spring  from  her 
chair  and  give  him  a  shower  of  little  nods 
and  smiles  from  the  open  window ;  and  often, 
that  was  all  they  had  to  live  on  in  the  way  of 
love  for  a  week  together  i  for  Richard  could 
only  come  on  Sunday  nights,  and  even  then, 
Peter  Garnet  austerely  demonstrated  that  he 
was  not  welcome. 

There  Mark  Liversedge  Rat,with  his  crooked 
black  legs  crossed  one  over  the  other,  his 
crooked  black  shoulders  twisted  insinuatingly 
forward,  and  his  crooked  black  head  dropped 
humbly  between  them,  while  his  eyes  fol- 
lowed the  swift  movements  of  Alice's  needle, 
and  his  lonjjfue  detailed  a  scene  at  the  court- 
house that  day.  Mark  was  clever,  and  he 
told  his  story  amusingly  ;  but  Alice  would  not 
laugh,  nn,  that  she  would  not.  She  looked  as 
solemn  as  if  he  had  been  reciting  a  funeral 
oration  ;  but  old  Peter  enjoyed  it,  and  made  ] 
the  mo-^t  of  every  point.  Mark  rarely  be- 
came flat  after  tj^ese  rebuffs,  or  felt  resentful. ' 
He  did  not  know  much  of  women ;  but  he  ! 


had  heard  that  they  were  frecdtish,  and 
wanted  a  good  deal  of  humoring ;  so  he  hu- 
mored pretty  Alice,  and  thought  he  was  mak- 
ing immense  progress  in  his  suit. 

On  this  particular  evening,  however,  he 
attempted  to  make  a  bold  step  in  advance ; 
and,  after  remarking  that  he  felt  musty  ^^ith 
sitting  in  the  office  all  day,  he  invited  Alice 
to  take  a  walk  with  him  down  by  the  river 
side  to  Fordham  Mills. 

"  No  thank  you,  I  have  something  else  to 
do,"  replied  Alice,  "  but  perhaps  my  father 
will  go  with  you." 

Mark  squeezed  his  hands  together  and 
laughed  nervously  for  the  first  time  since  he 
began  his  courtship — there  was  no  mistaking 
her  meaning  this  time ;  but  as  he  knew  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  fall  in  love  with 
him,  if  he  only  persevered  long  enough,  he 
went  on  talking  again. 

He  fancied  he  had  made  an  impression  on 
her  one  time,  for  she  colored  beautifully; 
but,  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  turn  his 
head  he  might  have  seen  the  Fordham 
wagon,  with  its  fine  team  of  horses  all  gay 
in  their  scarlet  trappings  and  tinkling  bells, 
coming  up  the  Iligh  Street,  and  his  old 
schoolfellow,  Richard  Preston,  marching  at 
the  head  of  the  leader.  But  Mark  laid  the 
blush  to  his  own  account ;  and,  on  the  strength 
of  it  again  mentioned  a  walk  by  the  water-  ' 
side. 

**  Come,  Alice,  drop  that  stitch-work  and 
go,"  said  her  fether ;  "it  is  verj'  polite  in 
Mark  to  ask  you." 

'<  I  don't  think  so  father,  when  he  sees  I 
don't  want  to  go,"  she  replied  quietly.  Mark 
begged  pardon :  he  had  hoped  it  would  be 
agreeable;  and  Peter  Garnet  hastened  to 
excuse  her  lack  of  urbanity  by  suggesting 
that  she  was  overworked,  and  tired,  and 
cross. 

"  No,  father,  I  am  not,"  she  interposed, 
rejecting  his  plea,  ''but  Mark  is  so  tire- 
some." 

**  Come,  Mark,  she  is  out  of  humor  clear- 
ly ! "  said  her  father,  laughing  at  her  very 
awkward  candor ;  which  made  the  suitor  feel 
hot  all  over ;  **  let  us  take  a  turn  by  the 
river  together,  she'll  be  in  a  better  mood  to- 
morrow night  perhaps."  Mark  took  his 
leave  with  a  repBoachful  countenance  which 
did  not  touch  Alice  one  bit :  she  was  only 
too  glad  to  see  him  go,  and  would  have 
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raise  t'monoy  T  don't  know — if  I'd  only  an- 
other six  i)ounds  to  my  bit  o'  savinj^s  I  could 
do  it — will  vou  ask  Mark  for  me,  bairn  ?  " 

"  Xo,  Xanny :  you  must  ask  him  yourself, 
if  vou  don't  think  it  better  to  leave  Willie 
where  he  is.  He  will  get  used  to  soldiering 
by  and  bye.'' 

"  Xot  he ;  he's  a  tlelicate  lad — an',  besides, 
he's  my  pet,  is  Willie — I  like  to  have  his  face 
at  t'iire-sidc  o'  ni<rhts." 

"  You  used  to  say  he  was  a  sad  ne'er-do- 
weel,  Nanny,  and  to  j)rophe8y  bitterly  enough 
that  he'd  come  to  a  bad  end." 

Nanny  groaned  :  "  Ay,  that  was  what  drove 
him  fra'  home :  but  he'd  be  fain  to  come  back 
now.     Will  you  ask  Mark  for  me  ?  " 

"  No,  Nanny ;  I  told  you  before  I  would 
not ;  but  I  will  give  you  a  trifle  myself  to- 
wards making  up  what  you  want,"  and,  lay- 
ing down  her  work  carefully  on  her  chair, 
she  went  awav  to  her  chest  of  drawers  in  her 
bedroom  for  her  little  purse.  She  was  ab- 
sent for  several  niinut«s  ;  because,  when  she 
got  into  lier  room  she  heard  the  tinkling  of 
bells,  and  ili(?re  was  the  laden  Fordham 
wagon  making  another  progress  up  the  High 


Street.      Going   down,   at    last,   she   found  !  till  1  have  done." 
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to  get  the  school  accounts  iinis)ied  making 
up  for  the  quarterly  audit  next  Monday. 
She  did  as  she  was  bid;  and  then,  as  it  was 
not  nearly  dark,  she  treated  herself  to  an 
idle  half-hour  at  the  window,  watching  the 
few  j)assers-by  with  a  good  deal  of  hitorest. 
Presently  she  saw  Peggie  Hartop's  brilliant 
feather  and  flounce,  flourishing  up  the  street, 
and  in  close  attendance  upon  it,  Mark  Livers- 
edge  ;  his  whole  person  contorted  either  with 
civility  or  spasms,  until  he  looked  as  if  he 
were  strung  on  wires  that  had  got  twisted 
out  of  all  order.  Peggie  was  brandishing 
her  head,  and  looking  mightily  dignified  and 
condescending  towards  the  young  man. 
"Oh,  you  pretty  pair!  I  wish  you  would  be- 
witch each  other ! "  said  Alice,  half-aloud. 
"  I  should  like  to  make  your  wedding-bonnet, 
Peggie  Hartop !  '* 

Meanwhile,  Peter  Garnet  was  puzzling  his 
wits  over  some  refractory  figures.  Alice  had 
shut  the  window,  and  had  begun  to  clear  one 
end  of  the  table,  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
the  supj)er-cloth. 

"  Be  quiet,  Alice,"  exclaimed  her  father,  in 
a  low,  impatient  tone ;  **  let  the  things  be, 


Nanny   ^^ ('(»])in;;:  i.ito   the  rag  as  if  her  eyes 
were  fountains.     The  old  woman  had,  all  at 


She  immediately  desisted,  and   stared  at 
him  in  astonishment.     He  had  got  the  little 


once,  b('Coni(^  very  scrupulous  about  accej)ting  l)lack  box,  with  the  perforated  brass  orna- 
the  girl's  half-crown;  asking  her  if  it  really  ments,  open,  and  was  fingering  its  contents  in 
was  her  own  to  give,  and  if  Peter  Garnet   a   bewildered   way ;    as   if    he    coidd    have 


doubted  the  evidence  of  his  senses. 

'*  There  were  certaiqly  three — three  of 
Downliam's  fives,"  said^B 

*'  AVhat  is  the  matt^V  father  ?  have  vou 
lost  something  ?  "  Alice  asked. 

"  I  don't  know  what  I've  lost  ;  my  head,  1 
think,"  he  returned,  sharply,  dragging  across 
the  table  a  small  ledger.  He  began  to  add 
up  column  after  column,  and  to  do  it  several 


would  not  niis«;  It  ? 

*•  It  is  my  own  earnings,  Nanny;  so  take 
it  without  more  ado,  and  get  away,  for  I'm 
busy.  The  old  woman  exj)anded  into  bless- 
ings and  moral  a])horIsms ;  in  the  midst  of 
which  Alice  unceremoniously  shut  her  out 
upon  the  stairs. 

The  Fordham  wagon  was  up  and  down 
the  High  Sinet  ever  so  many  times,  that  day; 
and  once  it  had  tr)  stop  at  Saint  Ann's  gate-  times  over,  but  each  time  with  the  same  re 
way  to  deliver  a  sack  of  flour.  Very  likely  suits.  There  was  the  expenditure ;  there 
Alice  had  sonieihinir  to  do  with  the  receiving  ;  was  the  income  and  subscriptions;  and,  in 
of  it ;  for  Mrs.  Hart,  coming  in  to  see  her '  the  black  box  was  the  overjdus ;  but  the 
for  a  few  niinutes  ;it  twelve  o'clock,  asked  if  ■  overplus  deficient  five  pounds — always  five 
she  had  Ixcn  nuiiLing  a  jmdding  with  her  '  pounds — no  more,  and  no  le^s.  '*  What's  the 
hands  tied  behind  hir  ;  for  there  was  a  trace  good  of  it  .^  I  know  there  were  thne  notes 
of  meal  all  round  her  waist?  O,  dear  no !  in  that  box  last  wednesday-we<'k,'*  said  he, 
she  had  not  been  making  a  ])udding  or  a  j)ie  softly,  and  laying  a  treml)ling  finger  on  his 
either.     How  could  it  have  got  there  ?     How- '  lip. 

ever  that  miirlit  be.  A!:;c  was  in   the  biithest        Alice  put  the  1  read  and  cheese  at  hand  for 
spirit.;  all  (la\  I  his  supper,  and  went  off  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Hart 

Peter    retiii.d  to  his   table  at  m'ght,  and    for  a  little  while;  saying,  as  slie  closed  the 
l>ade  Alice  give  him  a  candle ;  as  he  wanted   door,  that  she  would  come  in  and  see  him 
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•pin  htfcre  ar-Dc:  to  htr  put.  ix^m.    Mr<.  L-mtcdge  when  she  came  u    clean    tbe 

Hail    'iiTeJ  ::i   ihe   p->l-'   I'.'^use   kct-iw   the  room?. 

«iur:v.i7ii.  niiKir.  :!i«  jr!*^ir2y:  .-^.d   sll  faer  There  irax   no  adequte   solotioii   of  tbt 

dock  be:i;ff  «aftA  fTowed  away  .'or  :he  lucht,  noTJIfrr,     He  murt  have  taken  it  onl  him- 

•hewa«  *:;;:r.i-  uons  by  bt-r  drwid*.  to  rt-  w)f.  acd  lo«  i"-    Stil;  ihere  w»«  tbe  d(£- 

ga!e  herftlf  »::>.  a  cup  c:  ;c»,  a.*  Alice  went  denty.     Could  he  make  it   (rr^id  ?    Not  beg 

in.    Of  c'-iirie.  A'.iv-e  ma*;  kjve  a  cur  of  sea.  te  had  neTer   »aved  moneT  in  his  lift  ;  he 

too:  a^d   'A«-::.  ihey  }<'^an  talkir.i:.  fir;*  of  had  only  been  alvayl  jAt  c>n  the  point  of 

one   ".h^rj;  ■>r:d   -.hen  t-f  an{<:her,  until  :iey  beirnnirj;.  that  .AUce  tid^hx  have  a  little  lbc> 

z:en;u-S'fd  i'.i  Xar.ry  Litendse.  luae  wten  he  died :  Ini:  he  '-*d  not  b^mi 

"  Sh?  i3jf  »he  ha*  ia:»ed  ice  Euicev  to  yet.     Hie  last  quarter'*  *a]»T  wa*  bQ  goat 

bnv  AVfllie'*  liE^fha-ire.  all  bv:  abo-jt  te::  *hil-  except  a  few  shuEnEV  a::d  hit  next   mold 
Hn^.**  o}>»erted  Mr*.  Hari,                            ■  not  V-e  paid  until  after  tte  a-jdh  of  the  ae- 

-TroMsrk  ir.jf:  fcaie  tiven  her  fome-  court*  on  the  follovicK  Mradar.    By  &t 

tbini:  tar.>'*i-KC.   I   *";pr>o*e,"  Mid  Ali.-*,  a  ::me  the  default  wfuld   be  koown   all  onr 

p«iid  d(»l  3*T'"r.:*h<-u,  Br-'-^hlon.      There   wa*   anotfaer   wwt   the 

~  1  dcr*";  krcw.     Mark**  veiy  near  i   htl  leaiptinf:  deinon  *-ajrfi**tcd ;  the   ehmnec  do- 

tkehsiibcen   i.->  Mr.  Elsworhy,  arid  to  old  union*  of  Hrar.een  aid  Tiauon   to   Stint 

Mr*.    CaatrcTS!     they're    rhaj-l:a:'e    folk*.  .\:in'*  were  ^Irea  to  him.  attire  bad  to  Kit- 

Ar.d.  a*  *hc  tcld  ice  you'd  sirt-  her  Stc  cer  an  acco-jnt  c>f  them  to  Ac  | 

diillirpi — "  ^a*   it   not   possible    ta 

•'J->t  likf   her!     I  scTcr  jrave  htr  ary-  am  .'^at^U  attached  to  each  name  aa  to  make 

Xlh-.^  :-  :l-f  'tilr.l.     T-er*'*  Ttri   little  fc»t>d  ut-  the  mi^sinp  *um  ?    That  wm  a  Ttn  aab- 

ir.  Xs;;T:y.     ?r.t  th.--.;y:;:  to  gs:  m.-Tf  «■_:  cf  il*.  be<«n*<  »aft  temptation,     Peter  knew  it 

yo-.;  by  thit  *::ri-."  wa*  sift:  anci  'ti*  *;aTinp  eye*  fixed  tm  the 

-  Tt.ft;  *"=<  was  T!!is-.;J;ir..  f:r  1  raTt  ker  1:»;  of  ea*ui'.  K;b«crl:ier*  leir    iiijaiirtilj 

y^K  L.-'-'r-r^  ;t  ilL    I  sai;  I  *h'-.;li  isk  j-u  Should  he  ds  it?    He  had  ffM  bk  haal 

firtt ;  ar.J  *>.*■  r.tod  nc;  c.-e*  ;>^  ate  s^ais  fiMtcbed  o-jt  to  draw  ihe  pupet  ta  Ibb, 

CT.::'.  I  ffr.t  fcr  V.it.'  when  Alice  suddenly  reappemd. 

\V':.".f  t'r.:*  tilk  wa*  p.':n?  f^rwirc  :a  >Ir*^  -  Why,  fcther,  Tf=  l.xi  ihorongUj  maacd 

Hart"*  jail.T,  Tcttr  Giir.et  wi*  *:;11  p;rtM  cwerthtwe  acc.is::t*  1 "  tie  cried,  eoa^^ 

cirer  tht-  «'?..->:!  aeco::Kta.    He  bad  rttihcc  tC-  him  acx-Linuy.  -  and  tou'tv  neivr  tn^fd 

r  rtnigh;   fi-o=  bis  fore'iead,  yv~»-jrper.    Go  :.^  :t  sow.     I««M\let]WI 
'  ywar  wk  to- 


ed like  ^^Meri^.: 
::  woiU^m  cea 


;L-Ria.-:aZ  charts.    =1;:^:.     Why  we  tin..:  hare  y 
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the  auditors  of  the  accounts  at  Saint  Ann's  ; 
and,  ahhouj^h  everyhody  had  implicit  confi- 
dence in  the  master,  the  auditors  always  made 
a  point  of  f^oln^  over  his  hooks  as  systemat- 
ically as  if  he  had  heen  one  of  the  most 
suspected  rof^nes  in  Christendom.  They  came 
to  the  gateway  about  half-past  ten,  and  there 
was  to  1)0  a  general  meeting  of  the  governors 
at  twelve.  Peter  Garnet  had  had  a  misera- 
ble time  of  it ;  but  he  had  struggled  through 
an  honest  man  still,  though  appearances  were 
sorely  against  him.  He  had  determined  to 
tell  hi«  j)lahi  tale — that  the  money  had  dis- 
appeared, and  that  he  could  not  account  for 
its  disappearance — and  leave  his  long  ser- 
▼ices  snd  spotless  character  to  bear  him 
through. 

There  was  a  ^reat  deal  of  business  to  get 
through  nt  the  meeting — three  boys  to  elect 
from  amonj^st  seven  candidates,  and  three 
girls  from  twice  that  number — besides  the 
talking  and  unnecessary  arguing  over  trifles 
which  always  takes  place  on  such  occasions. 
Peter  was  very  exact  in  his  personal  apj)ear- 
ance  that  dav,  and  made  Alice  brush  his  coat 
the  last  thing  before  he  went  to  the  board- 
room ;  but  he  could  not  put  off  the  careworn 
anxiety  of  his  countenance,  nor  lessen  its 
sickly  pallor.  He  had  not  told  his  daughter 
any  thing  of  what  was  impending,  and  she 
only  suj)posed  that  he  was  nervous  and  upset 
by  the  pressure  of  his  work,  now  that  he 
was  growing  older:  so  she  tried  to  spare 
him  where  she  could,  and  privately  consulted 
the  school-doctor,  who  assured  her  there 
was  nothing  to  fear.  Peter  left  her  sitting 
at  her  work,  with  an  eye  to  th&jk^oiw,  lest 
the  Fordham  wagon  shoulJ^^H^  and, 
with  liis  i)oor  old  heart  thufld^^^^Hst  his 
ribs  as  if  it  would  come  d^^^^^Bnt  his 
way  to  the  board-room,  to  M^PBa  audi- 
tors. 

"They  came  before  their  time,  as  it  seemed 
to  him ;  .Mr.  Elsworthy  as  benevolent,  and 
Lawyer  Hartoj)  as  sagacious  as  usual.  Well, 
where  were  the  Iwoks,  and  how  was  the  sub- 
scription-list this  quarter  ? 

The  subscription-list  was  even  fuller  than 
usual;  but — and,  standing  up  opposite  to 
them,  and  speaking  in  a  voice  that  shook,  in 
spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  be  calm,  Peter  told 
his  tale ;  adding  that  it  waa  his  desire  to 
make  u])  the  deficiency  from  his  quarter's 
saiar)*,  then  due.  Mr.  Elsworthy  had  looked 
him  eommiseratingiy  in  the  face  while  he 


was  speaking ;  but  Lawyer  Hartop,  who 
would  not  have  done  his  sagacity  the  vio* 
lence  to  trust  any  man  while  there  was  the 
smallest  circumstance  of  susj)icion  against 
him,  kept  his  eyes  on  the  table,  and  was 
drumming  softly  with  his  fingers  when  the 
master  had  ceased. 

"  It  is  a  grievous  pity,  Mr.  Garnet,"  said 
Mr.  Elsworthy  j  "  a  very  grievous  pity.  How 
do  you  account  for  it  ?  " 

Peter  could  not  account  for  it  at  all.  He 
might  have  taken  it  out  with  other  money 
and  lost  it. 

"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Garnet,  that  won't  do," 
cried  Lawj-er  Hartop,  with  derisive  jocular- 
ity. "  Methodical  men  like  you  don't  take 
out  money  unconsciously,  and  then  lose  it. 
We  must  lay  the  circumstance  before  the 
governors." 

Poor  Peter  was  sorelg  wounded ;  but  he 
had  the  courage  to  speak  up  for  himself 
"  You  have  known  me  from  a  boy,  Mr.  Har- 
top, surely  you  won't  be  the  first  to  suspect 
me  ?  "  he  said,  proudly,  while  Mr.  Elsworthy 
looked  away  from  him  sorrowfully. 

"  I  never  profess  to  linow  any  man,  Mr. 
Garnet,  till  his  coffin-lid  is  fastened  down 
upon  him,  and  we  come  to  reading  his  will," 
replied  the  lawyer ;  "  that  I  call  the  test  of 
character ;  and  I've  known  it  to  upset,  a  score 
of  times  or  more,  all  my  foregone  conclu- 


}} 


sions. 

Peter  said  no  more ;  but — when  Mr.  Els- 
worthy assured  him  he  should  have  his  sup- 
port with  the  governors,  and  added  that  he 
saw  no  adequate  reason  for  the  withdrawal 
of  their  confidence  from  a  man  who  had  been 
their  faithful  servant  for  fort}^  years — his  heart 
swelled  within  him. 

The  board-room  clock  ticked  itself  slowly 
round  to  twelve,  and  then  the  governors 
and  candidates  for  election,  with  their 
mothers  and  the  voters  came  all  together, 
and  the  business  was  gone  into  and  done 
quickly;  for  Mr.  Elsworthy  had  whispered 
to  the  chairman  that  there  was  something 
serious  to  come  on  concerning  the  master, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  get  the  rest  disposed 
of.  • 

There  was  a  full  attendance  of  govern- 
ors; and,  when  the  board-room  had  been 
cleared  of  strangers,  Peter's  case  was  brought 
forward,  and  stated  by  himself.  They  were 
astonished  to  a  man  ;  but  how  he  was  to  be 
dealt  with  caused  great  diversity  of  opinioii, 
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aiul  he  was  ro(|uosti'(l  to  withdraw  that  tlicy 
might  consider  ii.  (hie  gentleman  suggested 
that,  as  the  master  offered  to  make  good  the 
deficiency,  they  shouhl  pass  the  matter  over  j 
another  feared  the  loss  argued  a  very  careless 
keeping  of  his  trust;  and  the  chairman  of- 
fered it  as  his  suggestion  that  it  was  a  begin- 
ning of  evils  which  they,  as  governors  of  a 
public  charity,  were  bound  to  check  in  the 
bud.     The  chairman's  remark   found  manv 

• 

echoes:  Lawyer  llartoji's  voice  the  most  dis- 
tinct amongst  them.  Mr.  Elsworthy  begged 
that  the  master's  long  services  and  unim- 
peachable character  might  have  their  weight ; 
and,  after  a  littlf  more  discussion,  it  was  car- 
ried, by  a  large  mnjority,  that  Peter  Garnet 
should  be  advised  to  resign.  He  was,  ac- 
cordingly, called  in  and  informed  of  the  res- 
olution. 

Peter  Garnet  w^  proud  and  obstinate; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  fate  written  in  all 
those  faces,  familiar,  most  of  them,  since 
thev  were  bovs,  a  sudden  resentment  fired 
his  heart,  and  gave  his  lanky  figure,  for  the 
moment,  an  heroic  air.  IJeing  advised  to 
resign  was  tantamount  to  dismissal;  but 
Peter  would  not  so  imderstand  it 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  resting  one  hand  on 
the  table  where  he  stood,  opposite  to  the 
chairman,  and  looking  from  one  averted  face 
to  another  as  he  spoke,  "  Gentlemen,!  am  as 
well  fitted  for  my  duty  as  I  have  ever  been, 
and  I  will  not  condemn  myself  by  accepting 
your  permission  to  resign." 

"  Then  it  only  remains  for  us  to  dismiss 
you,"  replied  tJie  chairman. 

Accordingly,  Peter  Garnet  was  formally 
dismissed  from  the  office  of  Master  of  Saint 
Ann^s  School,  on  account  of  an  irregularity 
connected  with  his  keeping  of  the  books. 
Having  heard  his  sentence,  the  old  man,  with 
another  long  row  of  nails  driven  into  his 
coffin-lid,  made 'his  mechanical  Ik>w  to  the 
governors,  and  went  uj)  to  the  Gate-room, 
where  Alice  was  just  recovering  from  a  blush 
aroused  by  the  transit  of  the  Fordhani  wagon. 
There  was  no  need  for  her  to  ask  what  ailed 
him  now :  for.  the  moment  he  entered  the 
room,  he  said,  wliiie  a  crimson  spot  burnt  on 
his  sallow  cheek, 

"Alice,  pack  up  all  that  belongs  to  thee 
and  me,  and  let  us  be  going.  1  am  no  longer 
Master  of  Old  Saint  Ann's  !  " 

"1  was  born  here.  Why  are  we  to  go, 
father  ?    What  has  happened  ?  " 


"  The  governors  have  dismissed  me,  Alice.** 

lie  could  not  bear  at  first  to  tell  her  whv. 
She  looked  at  him  sadly,  but  said  no  mure  ; 
and  they  both  sat  down  mechanically  to  eat 
the  dinner  which  had  been  waiting  on  the 
table  for  ever  so  long.  While  tlicy  were  thus 
occu])ied,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and 
in  came  Mr.  Klsworthy,  his  fine  countenance 
full  of  a  genuine  compassion. 

*'  I  hope  you  don't  require  any  assiuranoe 
from  me,  Mr.  Garnet,  that  I  am  persuaded 
this  is  all  a  miserable  mistake,"  he  said,  ex- 
tending his  hand  to  the  ejected  schoolmaster. 
**  J  shall  lose  no  opportunity  of  expressing 
that  oj)inion  everywhere." 

"  You're  very  kind,  Mr.  Elsworthy.  I 
thought  I'd  more  friends  of  your  stamp  than 
I  i)rove  to  have,"  replied  Peter,  bitterly. 

"  Don't  let  it  get  the  better  of  you,  or  else 
you'll  die  of  it — I  see,  Peter,  how  voure 
taking  it  to  heart,"  said  Mr.  Elsworthy,  re^ 
lapsing  into  the  familiar  form  of  address,  ai 
he  remembered  that  they  had  been  boys  to- 
gether at  the  grammar-school. 

**  Die  of  it  ?  "  repeated  jjoor  old  Peter. 
"  No !  I'll  live  to  see  mysell'  righted,  if  it  be 
only  for  the  sake  of  Alice  there." 

"  That  is  the  proper  spirit  to  meet  an  in* 
justice  with.  The  governors  commissioned 
me  to  pay  you  your  quarter's  salary,  and  I 
hope  you'll  let  me  do  you  justict>  if  they  would 
not  You  know  the  Master  of  Saint  Ann's, 
if  he  hold  office  for  twenty  years,  is  entitled 
to  the  retiring  pension  — well,  I  mean  to  pay 
it  you  myself  as  a  testimony  of  wbbt  Brou^ 
ton  owes  you " 

''Thank  you,  Mr.  Elsworthy,  for  yonr 
;  but  there's  work  in  me  jret, 
while  there  is,  I'll  be  no 
,"  replied  Peter,  w  ith  grate- 
"  This  is  my  due,  and  there's 
the  written  receipt — the  last  time  111  sign 
my  name  to  aught  concerning  Old  Saint 
Ann's," 

He  gave  a  slip  of  ])apor  into  Mr.  Els- 
worthy's  hand,  and  sat  down  heavily. 

*'  It  is  very  hard,  after  forty  toiI»ome  yean, 
to  be  sent  adrift  like  this  ;  but  I'll  not  believe 
you'll  sufier  long,"  said  Mr.  E1& worthy,  en- 
couragingly. "  If  they  had  taken  a  night  to 
sleep  on  it  they'd  have. acted  differently. 
Peter,  you.  must  receive  the  pension.  Yon 
know  I  can  s])are  it  well,  and  the  boys  and 
girls  will  never  miss  it.'' 

*'  They  hadn't  need,  sir.    But  it'a  not  Um^ 
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Kttle   creature,  Alice,  to  forgive   his  leaving 
yon, — I  know." 

"Weil,  then.  Miss  Hartop,  if  you  do 
know,  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  there 
never  was  any  chunee  of  my  lilting  him ;  be- 
cause I  liked  Homebody  elae  first.  You  are 
much  better  suited  to  him  than  ever  I  Bhoidd 
have  been,"  said  Alice. 

'■  So  ho  lliinks  now,  and,  of  courie  I  am," 
repKed  Pejtgy  with  an  air  of  superiority. 
"Now,  let  us  (alk  about  the  bonnet" 

So  they  talked  about  the  bonnet,  and 
Mttlcd  that ;  then  they  talked  about  the 
wedding-dress,  and  settled  that ;  then  they 
talked  about  the  travelling  dresH,  and  settled 
that ;  and  then  they  talked  about  all  sorts  of 
dreases  to  he  worn  at  all  sorts  of  times,  and 
settled  them,  and  came  round  to  the  bonnet 
again.  "  For,"  said  Peggie  sen  tent  ioualy, 
"the  bonnet  is  the  cronn  of  all,  end  if  that 
looks  pretty,  the  rest  is  uf  very  little  conse- 
quence." 

About  three  weeks  after  this  interview 
(which  was  followed  by  almost  daily  inter- 
viewB  on  the  snme  subject),  Alice  announced 
to  her  father  one  morning  at  breakfuat  that 
it  was  Miss  Harlop's  wedding-day,  and  she 
was  going  across  to  the  church  to  sec  her 
married.  "If  you  look  out  of  the  window 
when  you  hear  the  carriages,  you'll 
too," — she'll  look  beautiful,  and 
Hark! "  she  added  wickedly. 

Peter  viiinced  whenever  he  heard  the  young 
's  name;  for,  though   Mark  had  spoki 
up  for  him  out  of  doors,  he  had  quite  left  off  j 
Ui  jmrsuit  of  Alice.     It  nould  not  do  for  a  ' 
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took  his  hat  and  stick,  and  went  away  down 
the  High  Street  nt  once.  The  old  man  did 
not  walk  so  erect  now  as  he  used  to  do,  and 
he  had  a  humbler  way  with  him  j  but  many 
was  the  friendly  ■*  Good  evening,"  and  "  Glad 
to  see  j'ou  looking  so  brisk,  master,"  which 

vraongst  those  who  had  taken  his  dismis- 
sal from  Old  Saint  Ann's  very  hardly,  none 
had  seemed  to  feel  it  so  much  as  Nanny  Liv- 
eraedge :  he  had  brought  up  her  sons  and 
grandsons,  daughters,  and  granddaughters, 
and  had  befriended  her  and  advised  her 
when  others  were  digusted  by  her  worthless- 
nessso  that  it  was  not  remarkable  she  should 
send  for  him  nt  the  last  )!tage  of  all.  He 
was  ushered  into  the  ward  where  she  lay, 
and  found  that  i^lr.  Elsnorthy  and  the  chap- 
lain were  wailing  for  his  appearance,  and 
that  the  old  woman  had  not  long  to  live. 
She  recognized  him,  however,  when  he  came 
to  the  bedside,  and  began  to  talk  so  much  in 
her  old  canting  way  at  first,  that  Peter  was 
at  a  loss  to  know  why  she  had  sent  for  him  j 
but,  recollecting  herself,  suddenly,  she  cried 
out  with  vehemence : 

"  Pve  been  a  wicked  woman,  Peter  Garnet, 
but  the  Lord's  a  punishing  me  now.  Willis 
'd  no  sooner  got  home  again  than  he  fell  into 
t'old  ways,  and  they  say  hell  be  transported 
for  what  he's  done  last.  But,  I  shan't  live 
to  tee  it !  You,  Mr.  EUworthy,  an'  you. 
Parson  Smythe,  is  witness  of  what  I'm  saying 
— it  was  I  stole  the  five-pound  note  out 
o'  Peter  Garnet's  box  at  Old  Saint  Ann's, — I 
stole  it  to  help  buy  off  poor  Willie ! " 

Peter  Garnet  lifted  his  poor  bent  head 
and  said  fervently:  "I  thank  God,  I  thank 
God!" 

"I'd  gone  to  beg  something  of  Alice,  arf 
while  she  went  to  fetch  it,  I  saw  I'bos  stand* 
ing  an' t'  kejs  hanging  in  t'  lock ;  and,  quick 
aa  thought,  I'd  opened  it,  and  ta'en  out  one 
of  t'  notes.  Lord  forgive  me.  It  waa  ka 
Willie  I  did  it,  nought  else  'ud  ha'  tempted 

She  began  to  whbe  and  whimper,  and 
slowly  fell  away  into  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness, and  BO  continued  till  she  died,  about  two 
hours  after. 

"  I  knew  we  should  see  you  restored,  Pet«ff 
Garnet,"  said  Mr.  Elsworlhy  with  a  ferrent 
graap  of  hia  hand  as  they  passed  out  into  tlw 
street.  Peter's  heart  was  so  full  that  ba 
could  only  repeat,  "  I  thank  God,  I  thaik 
Godl" 
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"  Don't  look  at  me  so  pitiful,  then,  or  I ; 
ahall  go  on  saying  it  all  the  more.  I  can't 
help  myself.  Alice."  And  he  lifted  up  her, 
sorrowful  face  and  kissed  it.  "  If  it  bothers  j 
you,  darling,  1*11  be  quiet  now  ;  but  I  cant 
and  I  shan't'  be  quiet  long.  Don't  cry ! " 
This  exhortation  produced  a  sob,  and  another, 
and,  finally,  a  great  outbreak  of  tears;  in 
which  Richard  was  fain  to  comfort  her  with 
flweet  words.  Poor  old  Peter  stood  aghast 
When  the  paroxysm  was  over,  the  master 
asked  Richard  if  he  had  not  better  go;  and, 
when  he  had  heard  Alice  scold  herself  for 
her  folly,  Richard  said  he  thought  he  had. 
**  And  I'll  go  and  see  if  my  Aunt  Deane  can 
take  you  in  to  lodge.  I  think  she  can,"  he 
said.  This  was  a  grand  relief  to  both  fiither 
and  daughter,  and  away  he  went. 

Aunt  Deane  kept  a  greengrocer's  shop 
directly  opposite  to  Saint  Paul's  church.  She 
was  a  widow  woman  without  any  children, 
and  drove  a  ver}*  good  business  in  a  small 
way.  She  had  three  empty  rooms:  which 
she  would  be  glad  to  let  for  a  trifle  to  any- 
body bringing  their  own  furniture.  So,  what 
did  Richard  do,  but  rush  off  to  a  friend  of 
hiS|  a  cabinetpmaker,  and  bade  him  put  into 
the  rooms  all  that  was  needful ;  including  a 
magnificent  mahogany  chest  of  drawers ;  for, 
said  he  to  himself,  when  Alice  comes  to 
Fordham,  she  shall  have  things  neat  and 
new,  and  I  might  as  well  buy  'em  now: 
Uncle  Tom's  legacy  will  pay  all.  He  bar- 
gained with  Aunt  Deane  not  to  betray  him, 
and  then  went  back  to  the  gateway,  and  told 
AUce  where  he  had  found  lodgings,  and  that 
they  would  be  quite  ready  to  go  into  next 
day.  Alice  had  gone  down  to  meet  him, 
and  thanked  him  for  his  kindness  after  a 
Tery  pleasant  fashion,  and  Richard  —  as 
happy  as  a  king — ^whistled  his  way  back  to 
his  forsaken  wagon,  and  went  home  to  Ford- 
ham  rejoicing. 

Mark  Liversedge  did  not  come  that  night 
Perhaps  he  thought  he  was  doing  his  old 
master  more  good  by  defending  him  in  public 
places  than  intruding  to  offer  private  sym- 
pathy. Alice  congratulated  herself  on  his 
staying  away;  but  poor  old  Peter  took  it 
sorely  to  heart,  and  said  he  had  thought 
better  of  Mark  than  that;  but  it  didn't 
matter — ^nothing  mattered  now.  He  kept 
up  Tery  well  until  it  was  dark,  and  Alice  was 
patting  out  the  supper;  then,  some  slight 
remark  of  hers,  that  this  was  the  last  time 


she  should  need  to  do  it  there,  quite  overset 
him  ;  and,  dropping  his  head  upon  the  table, 
the  old  man  cried  like  a  child,  murmuring 
between  his  sobs — "  After  all  these  forty 
years  to  be  turned  off  for  a  thief!  All  these 
forty  years ! "  Alice  knelt  at  his  side,  with 
her  arm  round  his  neck,  and  cried  with 
him. 

V. 

Alice  and  her  father  were  settled  at  Mrs. 
Deane's,  opposite  the  church,  and  Broughton 
had  almost  ceased  to  talk  about  the  master's 
dismissal  (except  on  Sunday  mornings,  when 
the  conceited  young  jackanapes  his  successor, 
had  affi'onted  its  sense  of  pedagogical  deport- 
ment by  his  airs  and  graces),  when  one  day 
Peggie  Hartop  called  at  the  green-grocer's 
shop  in  a  peculiar  state  of  flurry  and  excite- 
ment She  had  held  honestly  to  Alice  in  her 
misfortunes,  and  now  she  came  to  give  her  a 
splendid  order.  Alice  and  her  father  were 
in  their  little  parlor, — ^such  a  poor  insignifi- 
cant little  room  it  looked  after  (he  grand  old 
gateway !  Alice  at  work,  very  hard  as  usual, 
and  Peter  getting  up  an  antiquarian  article 
for  the  Broughton  Weekly  Advertiser,  wluch, 
after  warmly  advocating  his  cause  in  its  col- 
umns, had  given  him  a  little  to  do  in  the  way 
of  correcting  proofs,  and  occasionally  filling 
a  spare  half-page  when  there  was  a  dearth  of 
news. 

"  Let  us  go  into  your  room,  Alice,"  sug^ 
gested  Peggy,  breathlessly,  and  with  a  glance 
at  the  absorbed  Peter ;  so  Alice  rose,  dropped 
her  sewing,  and  led  the  way  to  her  sanctimi. 
Peggy  plumped  down  there,  in  her  glory  of 
fiounce  and  feather,  full  into  the  midst  of  the 
little  wUte  bed,  manifesting  a  kittenish  vi- 
vacity  i|Sb  ought  to  have  been  defimct  in 
her  tweflPpters  before  at  least.  Alice  won- 
dered what  ailed  her. 

"  You  will  never  guess  what  brought  me 
here  to-day,  Alice,  so  I'll  tell  you :  I  am 
going  to  be  married ! " 

"  To  Mr.  Mark  Liversedge  ?  ''  said  Alice. 

"Yes,  and  I  want  vou  ivi  make  me  niv 
wedding-bonnet;  you  have  so  niiuh  ta.stc." 

"I  shall  be  very  glad,  I'm  sure,  i  alwa\s 
thought  I  should  have  to  make  it,"  Alice 
said,  with  intense  glee ;  **  I  have  not  seen 
Mr.  Mark  Liversedge  since  we  came  here, 
but  will  you  tell  him  I  congratulate  him 
heartily  upon  his  good  fortune  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I'll  tell  him.  I  dare  say  he  will  be 
very  much  obliged  to  you.    You  are  a  kind 
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little  creature,  Alice,  to  fbrgiye  his  leaving 
ycra^ — ^I  know." 

"Well,  then,  Miss  Hartop,  if  you  do 
know,  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  there 
never  was  any  chance  of  my  liking  him ;  be- 
cause I  liked  somebody  else  first.  You  are 
much  better  suited  to  him  than  ever  I  should 
have  been,"  said  Alice. 

**  So  he  thinks  now,  and,  of  course  I  am," 
replied  Pegg\'  with  an  air  of  superiority. 
••  Now,  let  us  talk  about  the  bonnet." 

So  they  talked  about  the  bonnet,  and 
settled  that ;  then  they  talked  about  the 
wedding-dress,  and  settled  that;  then  they 
talked  about  the  travelling  dress,  and  settled 
that ;  and  then  they  talked  about  all  sorts  of 
dresses  to  be  worn  at  all  sorts  of  times,  and 
settled  them,  and  came  round  to  the  bonnet 
again.  "For,"  said  Peggie  sententiously, 
^  the  bonnet  is  the  crown  of  all,  and  if  that 
looks  pretty,  the  rest  is  of  very  little  conse- 
quence." 

About  three  weeks  after  this  interview 
(which  vras  followed  by  almost  daily  inter- 
views on  the  same  subject),  Alice  announced 
to  her  father  one  morning  at  breakfast  tliat 
it  was  Miss  Hartop's  wedding-day,  and  she 
was  going  across  to  .the  church  to  see  her 
mairied.  "  If  you  look  out  of  the  window 
when  you  hear  the  carriages,  you'll  see  her 
too," — she'll  look  beautiful,  and  so  will 
Mark ! "  she  added  wickedly. 

Peter  n^inced  whenever  he  heard  the  young 
man's  name ;  for,  though  Mark  had  spoken 
up  for  him  out  of  doors,  he  had  quite  left  off 
his  pursuit  of  Alice.  It  would  not  do  for  a 
man  in  his  position,  who  was  sure  to  rise  in 
the  world,  to  have  a  connectiou^flj^the  dis- 
missed schoolmaster,  he  had  ^^^^tly  re- 
flected; so,  throwing  love  tolHPHogs,  he 
began  to  pay  court  to  Peggy  Hartop  and 
her  future  money-bags  with  much  better 
success  than  he  was  ever  likely  to  have  had 
with  pretty  Alice  Garnet  On  a  blue-nosed 
December  morning,  half  Broughton  rushed 
to  church  to  see  them  married. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  this  very  wed- 
ding^y,  while  the  bells  at  Saint  Paul's 
were  ringing  merrily  in  honor  thereof,  that 
a  little  lad  came  up  to  Widow  Deane's  with 
a  message  to  Peter  Garnet  from  the  chaplain 
at  the  Union  Workhouse,  desiring  that  he 
would  go  there  without  delay,  for  Nanny 
lirersedge  was  dying;  and  she  could  not 
die  easy  without  speaking  to  him.    Peter 


took  his  hat  and  stick,  and  went  aw 
the  High  Street  at  once.  The  old 
not  walk  so  erect  now  as  he  used  to 
he  had  a  humbler  way  with  him  ;  bi 
was  the  friendly  *>  Good  evening,"  an 
to  see  you  looking  so  brisk,  mastei 
met  him  as  he  went. 

vmongst  those  who  had  taken  hii 
sal  from  Old  Saint  Ann's  very  hare 
had  seemed  to  feel  it  so  much  as  Na 
erscdgc:  he  had  brought  up  her  i 
grandsons,  daughters,  and  granddt 
and  had  befriended  her  and  adv 
when  others  were  digusted  by  her  w 
ness  so  that  it  was  not  remarkable  si 
send  for  him  at  the  last  stage  of 
was  ushered  into  the  ward  where 
and  found  that  Mr.  Elsworthy  and  1 
lain  were  waiting  for  his  appean 
that  the  old  woman  had  not  long 
She  recognized  him,  however,  when 
to  the  bedside,  and  began  to  talk  so 
her  old  canting  way  at  first,  that  I 
at  a  loss  to  know  why  she  had  sent 
but,  recollecting  herself,  suddenly,  i 
out  with  vehemence : 

"  I've  been  a  wicked  woman,  Pete 
but  the  Lord's  a  punishing  me  now, 
'd  no  sooner  got  home  again  than  he 
t'old  ways,  and  they  say  hell  be  tra 
for  what  he's  done  last.  But,  I  si 
to  see  it!  You,  Mr.  Elsworthy, 
Parson  Smythe,  is  witness  of  what  I 
— it  was  I  stole  the  five-pound 
o'  Peter  Garnet's  box  at  Old  Saint  1 
stole  it  to  help  buy  off"  poor  Willie ! 

Peter  Garnet  lifted  his  poor  hi 
and  said  fervently :  "  I  thank  God, 
God!" 

"  I'd  gone  to  beg  something  of  . 
while  she  went  to  fetch  it,  I  saw  t'b 
ing  an' t'  keys  hanging  in  t*  lock  j  a 
as  thought,  I'd  opened  it,  and  ta'ei: 
of  t'  notes.  Lord  forgive  me.  It 
Willie  I  did  it,  nought  else  'ud  ha' 
me." 

She  began  to  whine  and  whin 
slowly  fell  away  into  a  state  of  unc 
ness,  and  so  continued  till  she  died,  c 
hours  after. 

"  I  knew  we  should  see  you  restoi 
Garnet,"  said  Mr.  Elsworthy  with 
grasp  of  his  hand  as  they  passed  ou 
street.  P/eter's  heart  was  so  full 
could  only  repeat,  "  I  thank  God 
God!" 
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There  was  a  keen  wind  blowinf^  through 
and  through  the  elms  as  he  got  back  to 
Widow  Dcane's  and  went  up-stairs.  There, 
Richard  Preston,  all  a  glow  with  his  cold 
walk  from  Fordham,  was  entertaining  Alice. 
Directly  they  saw  him  they  knew  what  had 
happened.   • 

"  Hurray,  old  master,  I  said  you'd  come  to 
honor  and  gloiy  yet!"  cried  Kichard  with 
enthusiasm,  and  then  he  fell  to  kissing  Alice 
in  the  moFt  j)repo8terous  way, — the  selfish 
fellow  was  thinking  he  should  get  somebody 
to  take  care  of  him  now. 

Peter  sat  down ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  could 
collect  himseU',  he  told  them  how  it  was  and 
Nanny  Liversedge's  confession;  and  then 
they  were  all  so  surprised  and  vexed  at  them- 
sehes  for  nerer  having  suspected  the  old 
woman  before, — it  was  so  likely  she  should 
have  taken  it !  Alice  recalled  the  extraordi- 
nary rapidity  with  which  Mrs.  Hart  had  said, 
the  money  had  been  raised  to  buy  Willie's 
discharge,  and  she  wondered  how  she  could 
have  been  so  stupid  as  to  miss  seeing  the 
whole  case  at  once.  After  they  had  discussed 
it  in  all  its  1  carings,  and  when  the  time  for 
Richard  to  go  home  was  come,  he  whispered 
triumphantly  to  Alice: 

"  Get  your  wedding-bonnet  made.  I  am 
not  going  to  wait  more  than  a  week 
longer ! " 

While  Alt  was  pouting  her  sweet  lips  to 
protest  against  such  absurd  impatience,  he 
lifted  her  uj)  in  his  strong  arms  and  vowed 
he  would  run  off  with  her  that  very  minute 
if  she  opened  them  to  make  any  objection, 
and  Peter  mis  so  changed  from  his  old  self 
that  he  said  : 

**  And  quite  right,  too,  Richard.  She  is  over 
masterful  by  half." 

What  could  Alice  say?  If  she  tried  to 
«peak,  Kichiird  stopped  her  mouth,  and  her 
father  a'njiud  him.  Well,  she  resigned  her- 
self very  ]ia]>pily  to  her  fate;  made  her 
wedding-bonnet  and  wedding-gown  and  mar- 
rie<l  the  miller's  man  that  day  week, — a  very 
different  bride  from  the  one  who  had  gone 
to  church  iii  the  morning  with  clever  Mark 
Liversedge. 

VI. 

Christmas  ])ay  at  Old  St.  Ann's  was  always 
kept  with  roast  beef,  ])lum-pudding,  and  all 
other  foirnalilics  of  the  season  gently  let 
down  to  the  capacities  of  charily  children. 
It  was  the  greatest  day  in  the  year  to  them, 
and  the  boy  and  girl  who  was  not  happy 
then,  might  give  up  all  hope  of  being  happy 
ever  afterwards.  There  was  holly  stuck  all 
over  the  dining-hall,  and  round  the  founder's 


picture ;  and  there  was  spiced  beer  in  mugs ; 
'and,  besides  the  dinner,  there  were  buns 
for  tea,  and  kindred  dissipations  which  no 
Saint  Ann's  scholar  ever  forgot  the  de- 
lights of.  Wellj  the  bells  at  Saint  Paul's 
were  ringing  as  the  lads  marched  into  the 
dining-hall,  two  and  two, — one  half  of  them 
thinking  that  all  that  rejoicing  was  over  the 
roast  beef,  and  plum-pudding  which  they 
were  going  to  eat.  They  had  got  into  their 
places,  and  were  all  standing  up.  ready  to 
sing  grace  at  the  word  of  command,  when, 
lo!  there  was  only  an  empty  place  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  IJut  at  that  identical 
moment,  there  appeared  in  the  doorway 
Mr.  Elsworthy,  and  close  beliind  him  Peter 
Garnet. 

"  Hurray,  old  master ! "  screamed  a  small, 
timid  boy,  who  had  cried  dreadfully  when  he 
left  home ;  but  who  was  now  so  horrified  at 
his  breach  of  discipline  that  he  began  to 
subside  into  a  whimjjer  for  fear  of  conse- 
ouences,  until  Mr.  Elsworthy  advanced  to 
tiie  table,  and  said :  "  Old  master  it  is,  boys, 
come  back  to  you.  Give  him  a  cheer,— a 
good  one ! " 

It  was  a  good  one ;  and  the  girls,  in  their 
room,  heard  it,  and  would  have  liked  to  shout 
too.  Then  the  beef  and  pudding  began; 
after  which  Peter  made  his  speech,  and  broke 
down,  and  was  cheered  on,  and  broke  down 
again,  and  finally  gave  it  uj)  as  a  useless 
trial,  with  a  fervent  "  God  bless  you  all,  my 
bovs ! " 

.it  is  five  years  this  Christmas,  since  Peter 
Garnet  was  jrcstored  to  his  office  of  Master 
at  Old  Saint  Ann's,  and  the  town  gave  him 
that  handsome  testimonial, — fifty  new  sov- 
ereigns, in  a  crimson  purse  netted  by  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Mark  Liversedge  herselt 
Mark  will  be  Mayor  of  IJroughton  some  day. 
Meantime,  he  works  early  and  Inte  in  his 
dingy  oflgUmd  spins  more  money  than  he 
can  ein^^^ky,  and  comes  homo  to  nightly 
repent^^^HK  a  trim,  stiff  parlor,  with  a 
scarecnnWme ;  whose  enjoyment  it  is  lo  rail 
at  him  fW)m  her  sofa-corner,  and  to  ask  him 
what  he  would  have  been  if  h(»  hadn't  mar- 
ried her?  Privately,  Mark  thinks  he  would 
have  been  much  happier  and  quieter;  but  he 
daren't  say  so  for  the  world.  There  are  many 
men  who  quail  before  Mark ;  l)ut  not  one  of 
them  quails  so  abjectly  as  Mark  does  before 
his  Tvife. 

Alice  is  the  miller's  man's  delight,  and  the 
mother  of  his  three  tidy  boys :  who  will  be 
millers,  every  one  of  them,  to  the  last  of  the 
generation.  They  all  take  after  Richard ; 
and  yet  they  are  the  pride  and  joy  of  grand- 
father's heart ;  he  promises  himself  that  the 
next  one,  maybe,  will  be  like  his  pretty  Alice. 
The  next  one  cannot  possibly  do  better  than 
be  like  her,  and  so  God  bless'  her ! 
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Compliment  to  Dr.  Charles  Mackay. — 
A  number  of  ^^cntleiiicn  in  Wasliiuj^ton,  ad- 
mirers of"  Dr.  Mackay 's  genius,  anil  p-atilied 
listeners  to  hi.*;  ri'cent  lectures  here,  desirous  of 
paying  him  n  quiet  and  unostentatious  compli- 
ment hcforc  his  departure,  as  a  mark  of  their 
respect  for  the  man  and  the  author,  invited  him 
to  a  private  han<put  at  Gauticr's  saloon  last 
evenin^j:.  The  company,  thouj^h  limiti'd,  em- 
braced a  number  of  the  most  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen, amoiigsst  wliom  we  may  be  ])enuitted  to 
mention  Cicn.  James  Shields,  (iovenior  Price, 
Hon.  jMr.  Seward,  Cleneral  Quitman,  I  Ion.  Mr. 
Boyce,  Hon.  Mr.  Sherman,  Hon.  Mr.  IJurlin- 
game,  Hon.  Mr.  Morse,  and  the  Hoti.  Mr.  Vur- 
rott.  Lord  Napier  and  Sir  Wni.  Ouseley  were 
among  the  invited  guests,  both  of  whom  wrote 
handsome  letters  of  regret,  declining  on  av-eoutit 
of  prior  engagements.  Gen.  Shields,  by  invi- 
tation, pre-^iiled  at  the  entertainment,  ai)d,  affer 
the  clotli  had  b«'en  removed,  he  made  a  lew  ap- 
propriate remarks,  concluding  wii'i  a  sentiment, 
ra  response  to  which  the  distinguished  guest  de- 
lighted the  eompany  by  delivering  the  annexed 
beautiful  poem  : 

JOHN  AND  JONATHAN. 
Said  broilier  Jonathan  to  John, 

*'  You  are  the  ehler  bom, 
And  1  i  uii  bear  another's  hate, 

lint  not  your  slightest  scorn. 
Yof'vc  lived  a  life  of  noble  strife, 

You'v'.'  made  a  world  vom*  own. 
Why,  when  I  follow  in  your  steps, 

lieceive  me  with  a  groan  ? 

"I  feel  the  promptings  of  my  youth. 

That  urue  me  evermore 
To  Kpre.id  my  fame,  my  race,  my  name. 

From  .-Imre  to  furthest  ^hore. 
I  feel  the  lightnings  in  my  blood. 

The  thunders  in  my  hand. 
And  I  n|U"it  work  my  destiny 
Whoever  mav  withstand. 

•*  An<l  if  you'd  give  me,  Imither  John, 

The  sym])atliy  1  crave. 
And  streteh  vonr  wann  fraternal  hand 

Acro-^s  i!ie  Athuitic  wave, 
IM  give  it  sueh  a  eordial  gra<p 

That  earth  -honhl  start  to  .»;ee, 
And  an  lent  crowns  nnd  sceptres  shake 
That  i'.'ar  both  von  and  mc." 

Said  brother  John  to  Jonathan, 

**  You  do  my  nature  wrong; 
I  never  hated,  never  scorned, 
•         Bur  h»v«(l  you  well  and  long. 
If  childnn  (d'  the  self-same  sire. 

We've  ipiarrell'd  now  and  then, 
'Twos  onlv  in  our  carlv  youth. 

And  not  since  we  were  men. 

"Aort  if  with  cautious,  cooler  blood, 

He>nlt  of  ^ulferings  keen, 
I  sonict'me«i  think  you  move  too  fast, 

Mi-<rai:e  not  what  1  mean. 
Vvc  felt  ilie  follies  of  my  youth, 

The  errors  of  my  prime, 
And  dreamed  for  you — my  father *&  sou — 

A  future  more  sablime. 


"  And  here's  my  hand,  *t\<  freely  given, 

1  stretch  it  o'er  the  brint^, 
And  wish  you  from  my  heart  of  hearts 

A  higher  life  than  mine 
Together  let  us  nile  the  world, 

'I'ogether  work  and  thrive  ; 
For  if  you're  onlv  twentv-on<.* 

I'm  scarcely  thirtv-live. 

**  And  I  have  strength  for  nobler  work 
'J'han  e'er  my  hand  has  done, 
And  realms  to  rule  an<l  truths  to  jjlan: 
Beyond  the  risinjr  sun. 
'  Take  you  the  West  and  I  the  Ea.«t, 
We'll  spread  ourselves  abroad, 
With  trade  and  spade,  and  wholesome  law.^, 
And  faith  in  Man  and  God. 

''  Take  you  the  West  and  1  the  East ! 

We  speak  tlie  sell' same  tongue 
That  Milton  wrote  and  Thatham  spoke 

And  Burns  and  Shakspeare  sunu  ; 
And  from  our  tongue,  our  hand,  our  heart, 

Shall  countless  blch.^ings  tlow, 
To  light  two  darkened  hemispheres 

That  know  not  where  they  go. 

"  Our  Anglo-Saxon  name  and  fame, 

Our  Anglo-Saxon  speech. 
Received  their  mission  straight  from  Heaven 

To  civilize  and  tcjach. 
So  here's  my  hand,  I  stretch  it  forlii ; 

Ye  meaner  lands  look  t>n  ! 
From  this  day  hence  there's  frieutl-hip  firm 

'Twixt  Jonathan  and  John  !  "  ^ 

They  shook  their  hands,  tb-^  nolile  pair, 

And  o'er  the  *'  electric  ( liMin  " 
Came  daily  messages  of  I'i.ue 

And  Love  betwixt  them  iv.ain. 
When  other  nations  sore  oppre.»e.l. 

Lie  dark  in  sorrow's  nijriit. 
They  look  to  Jonathan  and  John 

And  hope  for  coming  light. 
—From  the  \ation<if  IntfUiih  ni\  r   Jun.  1."). 


BKAHMA. 
As  the  Journal  is  entitled  to  tlie  honor  of 
having  published  the  lir>tcif  the  niMiiy  psm^lies 
of  "  I5rahma,"  it  beg^  le:ive  i«i  oiler  ;o  the  be- 
wildered readers  of  that  i;i;-omj)U'!ien-ible  poem 
the  irerm  fr^)m  which  it  was  |in»l»:i)tlyd<'ve!o[ied. 
In  the '*  ^lahabharata,"  a  Hindno  epic  poem, 
com]>osed  about  three  centuric>  before  the 
Christian  era.  occur  l!ie  foll*)wing  lines  : — 

'•  For  he  that  thinks  to  slay  the  >onl,  or  he  that 

thinks  the  soul  i<  slain. 
Are  fondly  both  alike  deceivi.Ml :  it  is  not  slain, 

it  slayeth  not ; 
It  is  not  born — it  doth   not  die ;  past,  prc:^cnt, 

future,  knows  it  not ; 
Ancient,   eternal  and    unchanged,    it    dies  not 

with  the  dyhig  frame. 
Who  knows  it  incorruptible,  and   everlostiDg, 

and  unborn. 
What  heeds  he,  whether  he  m:iy  .-lay,  or  fall 

hiniKclf  in  battle  slain  '."    ' 

This  translation  may  be  found   in  an  article 
on  India  in  the  Bibliotheca   Sncra  for  1853.— 
From  the  Providence  Journal,  iMc,  4» 
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HUNGER   AND   THIRST. 


From  Blackwood's  Magasine. 
IIUNGKR  /ND   THIRST. 

Hunger  is  one  of  the  beneficent  and  terri- 
ble instincts.  It  is,  indeed,  the  very  fire  of 
life,  underlying  all  impulses  to  labor,  and 
moving  man  to  noble  activities  by  its  imperi- 
ous demands.  Look  where  we  may,  we  see 
it  as  the  motive  power  which  sets  the  vast 
array  of  human  machinery  in  action.  It  is 
Hunger  which  brings  these  stalwart  navvies 
together  in  orderly  gangs  to  cut  paths 
through  mountains,  to  throw  bridges  across 
rivers,  to  intersect  the  land  with  the  g^eat 
iron-ways  which  bring  city  into  daily  com- 
munication with  city.  Hunger  is  the  over- 
seer of  those  men 'erecting  palaces,  prison- 
houses,  barracks,  and  villas.  Hunger  sits  at 
the  loom,  which  with  stealthy  power  is  weav- 
ing the  wondrous  fabrics  of  cotton  and  silk. 
Hunger  labors  at  the  furnace  and  the  plough, 
coercing  the  native  indolence  of  man  into 
strenuous  and  incessant  activity.  Let  food 
be  abundant  and  easy  of  access,  and  civiliza- 
tion becomes  im])ossible ;  for  our  higher 
efforts  are  dejx»ndent  on  our  lower  impulses 
in  an  indissoluble  manner.  Nothing  but  the 
ngcessities  of  food  will  force  man  to  labor, 
idiich  he  hates,  and  will  always  avoid  when 
possible.  And  although  this  seems  obvious 
only  when  applied  to  the  laboring  classes,  it 
is  equally  though  loss  obviously  true  when 
applied  to  all  other  classes,  for  the  money  we 
all  labor  to  gain  is  nothing  but  food,  and  the 
sturplus  of  food,  which  will  buy  other  men's 
labor. 

If  in  this  sense  Hunger  is  seen  to  be  a 
beneficent  instinct,  in  another  sense  it  is  ter- 
rible, for  when  its  progress  is  unchecked  it 
becomes  a  devouring  flame,  destroying  all 
that  is  noble  in  man,  subjugating  his  human- 
ity, and  making  the  brute  dominant  in  him, 
till  finally  life  itself  is  extinguished.  Beside 
the  picture  of  the  activities  it  inspires,  we 
might  also  place  a  picture  of  the  ferocities  it 
evokes.  Many  an  appalling  story  might  be 
cited,  from  that  of  Ugolino  in  the  famine- 
to?[er,  to  those  of  wretched  shipwrecked 
men  and  women  who  have  been  impelled  by 
the  madness  of  starvation  to  murder  their 
companions  that  they  might  feed  upon  their 
flesh. 

What  is  this  Hunger — what  its  causes  and 
effects  P  In  one  sense  we  may  all  be  said  to 
know  what  Hunger  is ;  in  another  sense  no 
man  can  enlighten  us ;  we  haye  all  felt  it, 


but  Science  as  yet  has  been  unable  to  furnish 
any  suflicient  explanation.  Between  the 
gentle  and  agreeable  stimulus  known  as 
Appetite,  and  the  agony  of  Starvation,  there 
are  infinite  gradations.  The  early  stages 
are  familiar  even  to  the  wealthy ;  but  only 
the  very  poor,  or  those  who  have  undergone 
exceptional  calamities,  such  as  shipwreck  and 
the  like,  know  anything  of  the  later  stages. 
We  all  know  what  it  is  to  be  hungry,  even 
very  hungry ;  but  the  terrible  approaches  of 
protracted  hunger  are  exceptional  experi- 
ences. From  materials  furnished  by  sad  ex- 
periences, both  familiar  and  exceptional,  I 
will  endeavor  to  state  the  capital  phenomena 
and  their  causes. 

In  ever}'  living  organism  there  is  an  inces- 
sant and  reciprocal  activity  of  waste  and  r«- 
pair.  The  living  fabric  in  the  very  actions  , 
which  constitute  its  life,  is  momently  yield- 
ing up  its  particles  to  destruction,  like  the 
coal  which  is  burned  in  the  furnace :  so  much 
coal  to  so  much  heat,  so  much  waste  of  tissue 
to  so  much  vital  activity.  You  cannot  wink 
your  eye,  move  your  finger,  or  think  a 
thought,  but  some  minute  particle  of  your 
substance  must  be  sacrificed  in  doing  so. 
Unless  the  coal  which  is  burning  be  firom 
time  to  time  replaced,  the  fire  soon  smoul- 
ders, and  finally  goes  out;  unless  the  sub- 
stance of  your  body  which  is  wasting  be  from 
time  to  time  furnished  with  fresh  food,  lifo 
flickers,  and  at  length  becomes  extinct. 
Hunger  is  the  instinct  which  tefthes  ua  to 
replenish  the  empty  furnace.  But  although 
the  want  of  food,  necessary  to  repair  the 
waste  of  life,  is  the  primary  cause  of  Han- 
ger, it  does  not,  as  is  often  erroneously 
stated,  in  itself  constitute  Hunger.  The  ab- 
sence of  necessary  food  causes  the  sensatioiit 
but  it  is  not  itself  the  sensation.  Food  may 
be  absent  without  any  sensation,  such  as  ws 
express  by  the  word  Hunger,  being  felt  |  M 
in  the  case  of  insane  people,  who  frequently 
subject  themselves  to  prolonged  abstisenoe 
from  food,  without  any  hungry  craringsf 
and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  it  is  familiar  to  us  mU 
how  any  violent  emoUon  of  grief  or  joy  ivffl 
completely  destroy,  not  only  the  sense  of 
Hunger,  but  our  possibility  of  even  swftUow- 
ing  the  food  which  an  hour  before  was  crsfi- 
ingly  desired.  Further,  it  is  known  that  ths . 
feeling  of  Hunger  may  be  allayed  by  ophmii « 
tobacco,  or  eren  inorganic  substances  iatio- 
duced  into  the  stomachi  although  nous  of 
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these  can  supply  the  deficiency  of  food. 
Want  of  food  is  therefore  the  primarj',  but 
not  the  proximate,  cause  of  Hunger.  I  am 
using  the  word  Hunger  in  its  popular  sense 
here,  as  indicating  that  specific  sensation 
which  impels  us  to  eat;  when  the  suhject 
has  been  more  fully  unfolded,  the  reader  will 
see  how  far  this  popular  sense  of  the  word  is 
applicable  to  all  the  phenomena. 

We  can  now  understand  why  Hunger 
should  recur  periodically,  and  with  a  fre- 
quency in  proportion  to  the  demands  of 
nutrition.  Young  animals  demand  food 
more  frequently  than  the  adult;  birds  and 
mammalia  more  frequently  than  reptiles  and 
fishes.  A  lethargic  boa-constrictor  will  only 
feed  about  once  a-month,  a  lively  rabbit 
twenty  times  a-day.  Temperature  has  also 
its  influence  on  the  frequency  of  the  recur- 
rence :  cold  excites  the  appetite  of  warm- 
blooded animals,  but  diminishes  that  of  the 
cold-blooded,  the  majority  of  which  cease 
to  take  any  food  at  the  temperature  of 
fireeiing.  Those  warm-blooded  animals 
which  present  the  curious  phenomena  of 
"winter-sleep,"  resemble  the  cold-blooded 
animals  in  this  respect ;  during  hybernation 
they  need  no  food,  because  almost  all  the 
vital  actions  are  suspended.  It  is  found  that, 
at  this  temperature  of  freezing,  even  diges- 
tion is  suspended.  Hunter  fed  lizards  at 
the  commencement  of  winter,  and  from  time 
to  time  opened  them,  without  perceiving  any 
indJcations^f  digestion  having  gone  on ;  and 
when  spring  returned,  those  lizards  which 
were  still  living,  vomited  the  food  which  they 
had  retained  undigested  in  their  stomachs 
during  the  whole  winter.* 

Besides  the  usual  conditions  of  recurring 
appetite,  there  arc  some  unusual  conditions, 
diepending  on  peculiarities  in  the  individual, 
or  on  certain  states  of  the  organism.  Thus 
during  convalescence  after  some  maladies, 
especially  fevers,  the  appetite  is  almost  in- 
cessant; and  Admiral  Ihron  relates  that, 
after  suffering  from  a  month's  starvation 
during  a  shipwreck,  he  and  his  companions, 
when  on  shore,  were  not  content  with  gorg- 
ing themselves  while  at  table,  but  filled  their 
pockets  that  they  might  eat  during  the  inter- 
vals of  meals.  In  certain  diseases  there  is  a 
enving  for  food  which  no  supplies  allay ; 
but  of  this  we  need  not  speak  here. 

*  Humtek:  Observationt  on  Certain  Paris  of 
A«  Ammal  Economy. 
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The  animal  body  is  often  compared  with  a 
steam-engine,  of  which  the  food  is  the  fuel 
in  the  furnace,  furnishing  the  motor  power. 
As  an  illustration,  this  may  be  acceptable 
enough,  but,  like  many  other  illustrations,  it 
is  often  accepted  as  if  it  were  a  real  analogy, 
a  true  expression  of  the  facts.  As  an  analo- 
gy, its  failure  is  conspicuous.  No  engine 
bums  its  own  substance  as  fuel :  its  motor 
power  is  all  derived  from  the  coke  which  is 
burning  in  the  furnace,  and  is  in  direct  con- 
stant proportion  to  the  amount  of  coke  con- 
sumed; when  the  coke  is  exhausted,  the 
engine  stops.  But  every  organism  consumes 
its  own  body;  it  does  not  bum  food,  but 
tissue.  The  fervid  wheels  of  life  were  made 
out  of  food,  and  in  their  action  motor  power 
is  evolved.  The  difference  between  the  or- 
ganism and  the  mechanism  is  this ;  the  pro- 
duction of  heat  in  the  organism  is  not  the 
cause  of  its  activity,  but  the  result  of  it ; 
whereas  in  the  mechanism  the  activity  origi- 
nates in  and  is  sustained  by  the  heat  Re- 
move the  coals  which  generate  the  steam, 
and  you  immediately  arrest  the  action  of  the 
mechanism ;  but  long  after  all  the  food  has 
disappeared,  and  become  transformed  into 
the  solids  and  liquids  of  the  living  fabric, 
the  organism  continues  to  manifest  all  the 
powers  which  it  manifested  before.  There 
is  of  course  a  limit  to  this  continuance,  inas- 
much as  ^ital  activity  is  dependent  on  the 
destruction  of  tissue.  The  man  who  takes 
no  food  lives  like  a  spendthrift  on  his  capital, 
and  cannot  survive  his  capital.  He  is  ob- 
served to  get  thin,  pale,  and  feeble,  because  he 
is  spending  without  replenishuig  liis  coffers ; 
he  is  gradually  impoverishinghimBeUf  because- 
Life  is  waste  ;  for  Life  moves  along  the  step- 
ping-stones of  change,  and  change  is  death. 

If  we  examine  the  blood  of  a  starving 
man,  we  shall  find  its  elementary  composi* 
tion  to  be  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
same  man  in  his  healthy  state,  but  the  pro^ 
portions  of  that  composition  will  be  greatly 
altered;  the  globules — ^which  may  be  die- 
nominated  the  nutritive  solids  of  the  bloo^ — 
are  much  diminished  in  quantity,  the  inoi^ 
ganic  constituents,  which  are  the  products  of 
destroyec^  tissues,  much  increased.  In  fact,, 
these  inorganic  products,  like  the  pawB- 
tickets  found  in  the  spendthrift's  desk,  ara^ 
significant  of  the  extravagance  and  the  poik 
erty  which  point  to  ruin. 

We  cannot  say  how  long  such  a  spandr 
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thrift  life  may  continue,  because  Time  has 
no  definite  relation  to  the  phenomena  of 
starvation ;  these  depend  on  certain  specific 
changes  going  on  in  the  body,  which  may 
occur  with  indefinite  rapidity.  Within  the 
same  period  of  time  the  whole  cycle  of 
change  necessary  for  destruction  may  have 
completed  itself,  or  only  a  few  of  the  stages 
in  this  cycle  may  have  been  gone  through ;  a 
man  under  certain  conditions  will  not  survive 
six  days'  fasting,  and  under  other  conditions 
he  will  survive  six  weeks.  But  if  we  cannot 
with  any  precision  say  lioto  long  starvation  will 
be  in  effecting  its  fatal  end,  we  can  say  how 
much  waste  is  fatal.  From  the  celebrated  ex- 
periments of  Chossat  on  Inanition,*  it  appears 
that  death  arrives  whenever  the  waste 
reaches  an  average  proportion  of  0.4.  That 
is  to  say,  supposing  an  animal  to  weigh  100 
lb.,  it  will  succumb  when  its  weight  is  re- 
duced to  60  lb.  Death  may  of  course  ensue 
before  that  point  is  reached,  but  not  be  pro- 
longed after  it.  The  average  loss  which  can 
be  sustained  is  40  per  cent ;  sometimes  the 
loss  is  greater,  especially  if  the  animal  be 
very  fat:  thus  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Linncean  Society,  a  case  is  reported  of  a  fat 
pig  which  was  buried  under  thirty  feet  of 
chalk  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  days;  his 
weight  fell  in  that  period  no  less  than  75  per 
cent.  Curiously  enough,  as  an  illustration 
of  what  was  just  said  respecting  Time  not 
being  an  index,  fishes  and  reptiles  were 
found  by  Chossat  to  perish  at  precisely  the 
same  limit  of  weight  as  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals, but  they  required  a  period  three-and- 
twenty  times  as  long  to  do  it  in  :  thus  if  the 
rexperiment  be  performed  of  starving  a  bird 
■flind  a  frog  during  the  warm  weather,  al- 
»tbough  both  will  perish  when  their  loss  of 
■weight  reaches  40  per  cent,  the  one  will  not 
survive  a  week,  the  other  will  survive  three- 
-and-twenty  weeks. 

"Having  clearly  fixed  these  principles,  we 
ma}'  proceed  to  consider  the  many  remarka- 
ble (Cases  of  prolonged  fasting  which  appeal 
to  the  credulity  of  the  public,  and  which  find 
a  piare  even  in  verj'  grave  treatises,  as  well 
asinithe  less  critical  columns  of  newspapers. 
'Are  we  to  believe  these  marvels,  or  reject 
them?  and  on  what  grounds  are  we  justified 
■  in  rejecting  them  P  Such  questions  the 
jreador  will  frequently  be  called  upon    to 

*  Okossat:  RtcherchtM  ExpkrimtntaUi  iur  V 
ImamUon, 


answer ;  and  as  a  contribution  towards  the 
formation  of  a  definite  and  philosophical 
judgment,  I  will  state  some  of  the  most 
striking  cases  on  record,  and  the  physiologi- 
cal principles  implied  in  them. 

The  human  body  is  in  many  respects  so 
different  from  that  of  animals,  especially  in 
its  complexity,  that  we  can  draw  no  verj'  ac- 
curate conclusion  from  their  powers  of  en- 
during abstinence;  but  after  all,  the  diflfer^ 
ences  will  only  be  differences  of  degree,  and 
and  the  same  physiological  laws  must  reg^ 
late  both,  so  that  we  may  be  certain  of  the 
effect  of  abstinence  on  man  not  being  essenr 
tially  dissimilar  to  that  on  all  other  warm- 
blooded animals.  Let  us  therefore  first  see 
how  the  case  stands  with  animals.  The  ex- 
periments of  Pommer  establish  that  carniv- 
orous animals  resist  starvation  longer  than 
the  herbivorous ;  birds  Of  prey  longer  than 
bu'ds  feeding  on  seeds  and  fruits.  I  think 
we  might  a  priori  have  deduced  this  conclu- 
sion from  the  known  differences  in  the  inter- 
vals of  recurring  Hunger,  and  in  the  differ- 
ent quantities  of  food  eaten  by  the  two 
classes.  The  carnivorous  animal  eats  vora- 
ciously when  food  is  within  reach,  but  having 
satisfied  his  a])petite,  he  remains  several 
hours  before  again  feeling  hungry ;  and  in  a 
state  of  nature  the  intervals  between  his 
meals  are  necessarily  variable,  and  often 
much  prolonged,  because  his  food  is  neither 
abundant  or  easy  of  access.  The  herbivo- 
rous animal,  on  the  other  hand,  has  his  food 
constantly  within  reach,  and  is  almost  always 
eating,  because  an  enormous  amount  of  veg- 
etable food  is  needed  to  furnish  him  with 
sustenance.  The  lion,  or  the  cat,  becomes 
inured  to  long  abstinence ;  the  rabbit  or  the 
cow  scarcely  knows  the  feeling.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  one  will  better  endure 
long  fasting  than  the  other.  Chossat's  exper- 
iments on  eight-and-forty  birds  and  animali 
show  that  the  average  duration  of  lifb  ex- 
ceeded nine  days  and  a  half — the  maximum 
being  twenty  days  and  a  half,  the  minimum 
a  little  more  than  two  days.  The  young  al- 
ways die  first,  the  adult  before  the  aged :  this 
is  true  of  men  as  of  animals.  Some  of  the 
simpler  animals  exhibit  remarkable  powers  of 
endurance.  Latreille  pinned  a  spider  to  a 
cork,  and  afler  four  months  found  it  still 
alive.  liaker  kept  a  stag-beetle  three  yeart 
in  a  box  without  food,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
period  it  flew  away.    Miiller  relates  that  a 
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scorpion  not  only  survived  tlic  voyage  from  !  *'  Rut  all  these  f?tories  are  Rurpassetl  by 
Africa  to  Holland,  but  continued  without  food  j  that  of  a  woman  who  remained  fifty  years 
for  nine  months  afterwards,  llondelet  kept  without  food  ;  it  is  added,  however,  that  she 
a  fish  three  years  without  food,  and  lludolphi    «o^^times  took  skimmed  milk/' 

n    ,         '        .  n  .01  •*Admiitin;r,    savs  M.  Ju*rard, "  that  there 

a   Profeu,,  angumais  five  years        Snakes,    ^^^^  ,,^.^.^  deception  in  some  of  those  case., 

we  know,  live  ior  many  montlis  without  eat-  and  that  the  love  of  the  marvellous  has  i)re- 
ing;  and  Kedi  found  tliat  a  seal  lived,  out  of  sided  over  the  narrations  of  others,  we  can- 


water  and  without   food,  four   weeks.      In 


not  refuse  to  believe  that  some  are  aullK'ntic. 


these  cases,  except  the  fish  kej)t  by  llonde- 
let,  the  animals  were  quiescent,  and  did  not 
waste  their  substance  by  the  ordinary  activi- 


Every  year  such  eases  are  re«^ister«;l.  Tn 
1S30,  M.  Lavijijne  invited  me  to  visli  a  wo- 
man of  fifly-two.  who.  after  havinjj  reduced 

,    .  ,  1        I     i.  1  11        herself  to  a  ijlass  of  milk  daily  duriufj  eijjrh- 

ties;  and  with  rej,Mrd  to  the  hsh,  some  doubts   ^^.^^  „^,^„^,,,^  ,^.^,^  ,.,,^,.„  ^^^,,j,j,;^,  j,,  ,1^,.  ^.^ 

maybe  entertained  whether  it  did  not  find    of  food  or  drink  diirin-  the  last  fivr  m-  Tiths. 


worms  and  larva*  in  the  water. 


In   l.S.*Jf),   M.    l*;\rizot   coinmunicat*  (I  :o  me 


Passin;i:  from  animals  to  man,  we  find  that    the  fact  of  a  ;:irl  at  Mareilly  wh(»   had  taken 
death  arrives  on  the  filth  or  sixth  dav  of  total "  "^  sf>Ji<l  nutriment  lor  six  years,  and  fnr  the 

abstinence  from  food  and  drink.     But  this  is  '  l^;\.^^'*-  >'^'^^»'"  "''  ^'T"<1  f>i'  ^«>^"1-     I'-  ^^^^^ 

^     ,  ,  .  ,       1  •  1         •  I  M.  rlonijeau  wrote  to  me  to  sav  thni  lie  had 

a  ffoneral  statement  lo  winch  various  excel)- "  '^  ^     »  •  1     •   1  .       i 

."  ,  1      AT     1     I  1  1     I '"^t'en   a  woman   at   Avrens,  a<^ed  eiL'nl-and- 

tions  may  l)e  named.     Much  de],ends  on  the  _  ^^t,.^  ^.j,^  ^i^,;,,^,  ,1^,,  j.^.^  ^.i^,,,^  ,.^,„.^  ;,., -j  ^e- 

peculiar  constiliilion   of   the   individual,  his  :  coived  no  nourishment  whatever." 
age,  health  and  other  conditions.     Some  die 


ige,  health  and  other  C(m(lit,ons.  Some  die  ^  -^  rather  startlin-  to  fhid  so  learned  a 
)n  the  second  and  third  days;  others  sur- |  j^i^^.,i^,i^,^,.^j  ^^,  y^  jj^;^.^^.^l  recordniL-  such 
rive  till  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  even  six-  ^^J^,^  ,^„j  ^^.^.j,,^,  ^,,  ^.^^,,^^1,^  ^j^^^,„  ^^.j^^ 
:eenth  days.     A-am,  Ci.nsid.^rable  (Inferences    possibility   of  deception  and  exa-^.Taiion  is 


on 

viv 

teent 

vill   result   from   the  dlllen-nt   Miuations   in  . 


vhicli  I  he  men  are  placed — •^uch  as  those  of 
quiescence  or  activity,  of  temperature,  mois- 
ture, \'C. 


ISO  great,  that  we  are  temi)ted  to  rijut  al- 
most every  oiu?  of  thcNC  eases  ratlu'r  than  re- 
jcct  all  pliysioloj;ical  t<*fiching. 

The   followinjr  is   one  of  the  most   extra- 


The  examples  of  protracted  fastmj;  re- '  ordinary  of  the  cases  which  are  repealed  by 
corded  are,  as  usuid,  deficieni  lor  the  most  |  n^odern  writers  with  confidence.  Janet 
part  in  that  rigorous  auihenticiiy  which  is  i  ^i'j^,.,,j  ^i'^,.^  ei»ilei>sv  and  fever,  remained 
demanded  by  science;  many  ot  them  are  ^^.^^  ^.^j^^,,  in  bed,  .s-cA /..;;/  spraLino,  ium\  re- 
obviously  fabulous  exaggerations.  M.  JJerard  ceiving  food  onh  bv  constraint.  Al  Imgth 
has  borrowed  the  tollowiiig  from  Ilaller,  add-  ^,^^.  obstinat.lv  refused  all  sustenance,  lier 
ing  some  cases  which  came  umh-r  his  own  j.^,,.^  i,^.^..„„^.  •l,,^.;,,.,!^  .„,^1  i„  attemi^tin-  to 
knowledge.  1  give  them  as  specimens,  not  i;,^.^.^.  ^j^^.^^  .  .,j.„  j,,.,,  „f  ,,,.j,  ^^.^.^j,  ,,.,.,^.  i^.^. 
"  data.  j.^.,^^     j^  sumII  <piaini;y  of  litiuid  wa-*  intro- 

"  A  young    girl,  ashamed    to   c.mfess  her  .  auced  b\    the   aiierture,  none  of  whi.ii  she 

S overly,  went  without  food  for  sevent> -eight    swallowed,  and  dough  made  of  oatm-il  was 
avK  during  whicii  she  oniv  sucked  lemons.     ...       .         •     ♦  .1       e/^    7     <    ...  /     .,.1   i.  . 
t,  \       I  !■  4  1*  I  .  likewise  rei(H'te(l.     0//^  y'< ;ft  inH'>».  ;iiui  luT 

"  Another  woman   ol  the  sam-  iWace  re-  ■         ,  /        ,  ,    '    ,  1      .1  ■ 

mained  four  months  without  food,  and  another  '^^^^^^  ^^'^^'^  ^''"^  ^^^'^^'  '»"  ''''\  ^''''"''"  ^''  *^^-' 
fasted  a  wliole  vear.  :  deph>rable    <\\W   she  continued   lour   years, 

"Haller  repdrts  two  other  cases  of  fasting  ,  without  her  relatives  being  aware  «»!  her  re- 
fer three  and  four  years,  j  ceiving  any  aliment  excejit  u   little   water; 

"Mackenzie  reports  in  the  /V//Vo.vo;>7//Vv77  1  ]j^t  after  a' longer  interval  she  revivt  d.  and 
Tro/w^/r/^w,^  the  story  of  a  young  girl  who    j-ubsisled   on   crumbs  of  bread  with  milk,  or 

had  lockjaw   for    eighteen    years,    and    had        ^  1     t  ,.    .,1,..  i.„„.i 

^  ,  •'.■     1   1     ■       !•  •  ,  water  sucked  Inmi  her  liand. 

taken  no  tood  during  four  years.  .        .         ,,1.1  ... 

"A  Scotchwoman  is  reported  in  the  /V/i7- 1      Attention    is   called    to   the    tu..  ....  .s  o. 

oaophifnl  TmnmttionH,  vol.  Ixvii..  to  have  Janet's  seld.^ra  sj.eaking  and  sh'(  pii:.!  much, 
liTed  eight  years  without  tr'hing  any  thing  because, Nup|)osing  the  case  to  be  true,  they 
except  a  little  water  on  one  or  two  occasions,    muterialiy  alf-.et  the  (juestion.     In  a  ."t.iie  of 

"A  case  of  fa.-ting  for  ten  years  is  cele-    ^^^.\^  quiescence  as  is  here  imi)lied,  ihe  waste 
bratcd  in  many  WT)rks.     Kabrice  de  llilden,   ^^  ^^lii  body  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
who  took  precautKms  against  deception,  says '     ^  „        *      ^,         1     f>i     •  1    •     ,   .        1  • 
that  Eva  Flegeu  neither  aie  nor  drank  uur- 1  p.  535  a       y   - 

ing  six  years. 
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consequently  the  need  of  food  would  be  min- 
imised. Nevertheless,  in  the  present  state  of 
Physiolog}',  I  think  we  are  justified  in  assert- 
ing that  some  deception  or  exaggeration, 
not  now  ascertainable,  is  at  the  bottom  of 
this  as  of  all  similar  cases ;  and  until  a  case 
free  from  all  suspicion  shall  have  been  pro- 
duced for  the  satisfaction  of  Science,  we  are 
bound  to  deny  the  probability  of  such  stories ; 
since  that  which  all  our  knowledge  shows  to 
be  in  itself  contradictory,  and,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  not  possihle,  must  necessarily 
have  the  highest  improbability,  and  can  only 
be  accepted  on  the  most  rigorous  evidence. 
Either  we  must  give  up  our  Physiology  alto- 
gether, or  we  must  reject  these  stories. 

For  observe,  on  the  one  hand,  several  of 
the  reported  cases  of  long  fasting  have  been 
subsequently  proved  to  be  impostures,  and 
this  naturally  throws  a  suspicion  over  all 
similar  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  physiolog- 
ical laws,  established  by  induction  from 
thousands  of  facts  tested  in  every  variety  of 
method,  pronounce  these  cases  to  be  not  posi- 
sible :  and  we  are  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  it  is  more  probable  that  these  in- 
ductions should  be  wrong,  or  that  some  im- 
posture or  exaggeration  should  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  narrated  marvels?  There 
cannot  be  a  moment's  hesitation  as  to  which 
alternative  we  must  accept ;  but  the  reader 
will  naturally  desire  a  clear  conception  of 
the  physiological  contradictions  which  I  have 
asserted  to  be  implied  in  these  marvellous 
narratives — the  more  so  as  many  professed 
physiologists  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of 
Them. 

Sui)po>ing  the  tcaste  of  the  body  to  l)e  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  by  the  perfect  quies- 
cence in  which  the  patients  remained,  we 
must  still  bear  in  mind  that  this  diminution 
i'^  not  total  arrest  of  waste.  The  patient 
.scarcely  moves,  seldom  speaks,  and  sleeps 
nuich.  Very  little  destruction  of  tissue  will 
take  place,  compared  with  the  amotmt  des- 
troyed by  the  same  person  in  ordinary  ac- 
tivity, and  very  little  food  will  be  needed  to 
repair  such  waste ;  but  although  compara- 
iivchj  small,  the  amount  of  waste  will  be 
ehsoJuiely  large ;  we  cannot  say  how  large  it 
will  be,  we  can  only  say  that  it  must  be  large. 
Let  us  fix  our  attention  on  only  two  sources 
of  this  waste,  and  the  proof  will  be  evident. 
The  production  of  animal  heat  is  only  possi- 
ble through  a  large   amount    of  chemical 


change  going  on  in  the  Arganism  ;  it  is  pro- 
duced by  "  direct  combustion"  (according to 
the  chemical  school  of  physiologists),  by  "  the 
disengagement  of  heat  in  chemical  composi- 
tions and  decompositions  "  (according  to  anr 
other  school),  and  according  to  all  schools 
the  high  temperature  of  the  body  depends 
on  organic  processes,  which  necessarily  imply 
waste  of  tissue.  The  warmth  of  the  bed  in 
which  the  patient  lies  is  not  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve her  temperature  at  its  prf)per  height; 
she  must  bum  her  own  substance  to  keep 
up  her  animal  heat ;  and  when  we  think  of 
the  high  degree  of  temperature  maintained 
during  a  period  of  four  years,  solely  by  the 
combustion  of  the  body  itself,  we  shall  see 
at  once  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  any  or- 
ganism, during  so  long  a  period,  could  sus- 
tain such  waste  without  repair.  Here,  then, 
is  the  dilemma :  either  Janet  M'Leod  did 
maintain  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
body  during  these  four  years,  in  which  case 
she  must  have  destroyed  more  tissue  to  pro- 
duce that  heat  than  she  could  ha^e  had  orig- 
inally; or  she  did  not  maintain  the  ordinary 
temperature,  in  which  case  she  would  have 
died  from  the  very  want  of  this  animal  heat, 
since  all  organisms  perish  when  their  normal 
temperature  is  considerably  lowered. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  second  souree  of 
waste.  Janet  breathed  during  these  four 
years ;  gently  we  may  suppose,  and  with  no 
deep  inspirations,  yet  constantly,  day  and 
night  without  interruption.  Now,  what  does 
this  breathing  de])end  on  ?  It  depends  on 
the  constant  interchange  between  carbonic 
acid  in  the  blood,  and  oxygen  in  the  air. 
Unless  there  were  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood 
no  exchange  could  take  place,  no  breathing 
could  be  effected.  Ever}*  moment,  therefore, 
some  small  portion  of  carbonic  add  must  be 
separated  from  the  blood,  and  replaced  by 
oxygen.  Whence  came  this  carbonic  acidP 
From  destruction  of  tissue.  Directly,  or  in- 
i  directly,  carbonic  acid  was  produced  in  the 
act  of  waste.  Its  presence  implies  waste, 
and  the  act  of  breathing  implies  a  continu- 
ous supply  of  such  waste.  That  thin  is  no 
hypothesis,  but  the  simple  expression  of  the 
facts,  every  physiologist  knows.  It  may  be 
rendered  generally  intelligible  by  referring 
to  what  is  observed  with  the  hybemating  an- 
imals. The  dormouse  begins  its  winter  sleep 
well  clothed  with  fat.  It  never  moves  to 
months;  its  respiration  is  slow  and  fooblep 
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Init  it  does  breathe,  and  the  \^aste  of  its  fat, 
'^rhich  this  breathing  causes,  is  very  noticea- 
ble at  the  close  of  winter.  Now,  if  we  sup- 
]XMe  Janet  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  "  sus- 
^tmded  yitality  "  analagous  to  that  of  the 
^nnouse,  we  shall  still  have  to  admit  that 
lier  breathing  alone  would  gradually  waste 
lier  substance;  and  however  slow  that  waste 
may  be  supposed,  it  cannot  have  been  such 
that  four  years  would  not  have  exhausted 
the  whole  body.  Every  time  she  moved  in 
bed,  every  time  she  spoke,  every  time  she 
raised  her  hand,  the  rate  of  waste  would  be 
accelerated.  It  is  found  that  a  slug  kept 
without  food  loses  one-eleventh  of  its  weight 
in  six  weeks.  Wo  cannot  admit  that,  even 
in  a  bed-ridden  glil,  the  vital  activity  would 
be  slower  than  in  a  slug;  and  we  know  from 
Cboasat's  experiments  that  the  loss  of  four- 
tenths  of  weight  destroys  all  animals. 

From  these  general  considerations,  wliich 
might  be  multiplied,  I  affirm  that,  unless  all 
Fhysxolog}*  is  a  delusion,  the  marvellous  stories 
of  four  years'  fasting,  and  the  like,  are  im- 
postures ;  and  the  affirmation  is  strengthened 
by  all  the  cases  we  know  in  which  the  motive 
and  possibility  of  deception  are  eliminated. 
Thus  when  men  have  voluntarily  starved 
•  themselves  to  death,  they  have  never  sur- 
vived three  months.  Granie,  who  murdered 
hia  wife,  starved  himself  in  the  prison  of 
Toulouse,  and  expired  on  the  sixty-third 
day,  during  which  time  he  drank  water,  and 
oocasionally  ate  a  little.  The  religious  en- 
'thusiast,  whom  Dr.  Willan  refers  to,  lived 
only  two  months,  although  he  occasionally 
andied  an  orange,  lliey  only  survived  thus 
long,  because  in  abstaining  from  solid  food, 
tfaey  did  not  also  abstain  from  liquid.  Life 
ii  considerably  prolonged  if  liquid  be  taken. 
Hedi  found  that  Inrds  kept  without  water  as 
well  as  food  lived  onlv  nine  davs ;  those  to 
whom  he  gave  water  lived  twenty  days.*  I 
cannot,  however,  agree  with  those  jihysiolo- 
gists  who,  like  Burdach  and  Berard,  attribute 
this  sustaining  power  of  water  to  the  organic 
particles  suspended  in  it;  because  such  an 
■mount  must  necessarily  be  qnit(>  inadequate 
to  aupply  the  loss  of  an  organism  whose 
waste  is  mpid;  and  we  must  remember  that 
an  animal  dies  of  77/iV.sY  eveamore  m])idly 
tban  of  Hunger ;  so  that  when  water  is  with- 
Jield,  the  death  is  hastened  by  the  complica- 

^  BCDI :    Outrrazioni  inti/rno  aali  animali  nV- 


tion  of  two  causes.  Now  Janet  M*Leod,  and 
other  persons  said  to  have  lived  without  food 
or  drink,  were  under  the  pressure  of  these 
two  causes,  and  sustained  that  pressure,  we 
are  told,  four  vears ! 

We  are  thus  forced  to  reject  all  narratives 
of  absolute  fasting  prolonged  over  three 
months ;  and  having  considered  the  effects  of 
{otal  abstinence,  we  may  now  inquire  into 
the  effects  of  partial  abstinence.  An  animal 
deprived  of  food  perishes  whenever  its  loss 
of  weight  reaches  a  certain  point ;  and,  curi- 
ously enough,  insttfficiency  of  food  causes 
death  at  precisely  the  same  point,  i.  e.  as 
soon  as  the  original  weight  is  reduced  to  six- 
tenths.  Men,  therefore,  reduced  to  an  ii  - 
sufficient  allowance,  whether  from  famine, 
shipwreck,  or  siege,  will  ineritably  perish 
unless  the  allowance  be  increased,  just  as  if 
they  had  received  no  food  at  all,  only  they 
will  be  longer  before  they  succumb.  An  im- 
portant lesson  is  contained  in  this  fact,  and 
one  which  should  never  be  forgotten  in  the 
management  of  prisons,  schools,  or  work- 
houses. 

Terrible  are  the  aspects  of  starring  men ; 
and  it  is  well  that  we  should  know  these 
aspects,  lest  we  be  the  dupes  of  impostors, 
or  cenfound  the  truly  wretched  with  the  j)ro- 
fessional  mendicant.  The  first  noticeable 
point  in  the  excessive  thinness  of  starving 
men,  which  is  not  the  leanness  of  lean  men, 
but  manifests  itself  as  unmistakable  emacia- 
tion. The  face  is  always  liridly  pale,  the 
cheeks  are  sunken,  the  eyes— ^h!  what  an 
exi)res8ion  in  the  eyes!  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  have  once  seen  it:  all  the  vital- 
ity of  the  body  seems  centred  there,  in  fever- 
ish brightness ;  the  pupil  is  dilated,  and  the 
eye  is  fixed  in  a  wild  stare  which  is  never 
veiled  by  the  winking  lids.  All  movements 
of  the  body  are  slow  and  difficult :  the  hand 
trembles;  the  voice  is  feeble;  intelligence 
seems  gone;  the  wretched  sufferers,  wheJi 
asked  what  they  feel,  have  but  one  answer, 
"  We  are  hungry." 

There  is  one  remarkable  fact  with  refer- 
ence to  starvation  which  mav  here  be  noted, 
and  that  is  the  resistance  opposed  bv  the 
nervous  substance  to  the  effects  of  emacia- 
tion. Instead  of  being  the  first  to  suffer  from 
deficient  food,  as  its  complexity  and  the  late- 
ness of  its  appearance  in  the  animal  scries 
would  lead  us  to  suppose,  the  nervous  tissue 
is  the  last  affected.    From  the  experiments 
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of  Chossat  we  learn  that,  in  100  parts,  93 
are  lost  of  fat,  52  of  the  liTer,  42  of  the 
muscles,  16  of  the  bones,  and  only  2  of  the 
nervL'-suhstance,  by  the  time  starvation  has 
terminated  in  death.  The  idea  of  our  solid 
bones,  j)rincipally  composed  of  inorganic 
matter,  losing  eight  times  as  much  as  our 
semi-liquid  nerves,  which  are  so  predomi- 
nantly organic  in  their  structure,  will  seem 
\ery  paradoxical ;  and  the  paradox  is  in- 
creased when  we  learn  that,  in  spite  of  fat 
being  beyond  all  proportion  the  most  de- 
structible tissue  in  the  body,  Von  Bibra  finds 
the  fat  in  the  brain  scarcely  affected  in  star- 
vation, although  the  fat  in  the  nuscles  has 
been  greatly  wasted.*  It  is  this  which 
enables  us  to  explain  the  sleeplessness  of 
men  and  animals  suffering  from  hunger.  A 
starving  man  has  been  known  to  remain 
seven  days  and  nights  without  sleep.  This 
nervous  excitability,  which  often  manifests 
itself  as  delirium,  probably  arises  from  the 
disengagement  of  the  brain  from  those  or- 
ganic activities  which  in  the  normal  state  call 
so  largely  on  its  energies ;  for,  as  I  have  else- 
where endeavored  to  show,  the  energies  of 
the  brain  are  not  expended  only  on  intelli- 
gence and  emotion,  but  likewise,  and  to  a 
great  extent,  on  the  functions  of  nutrition 
and  locomotion.  Considering  the  brain  as  a 
centre  or  fountain  of  influence,  we  may  detect 
three  streams  in  which  the  influence  flows — 
a  nutritive  stream,  a  locomotive  stream,  and 
a  sensitive  stream.  If  the  demand  from  the 
nutritive  stream  be  large,  the  supply  to  the 
sensitive  and  locomotive  streams  will  be  pro- 
portionately reduced.  Deep  thought  or  anx- 
iety disturbs  the  digestion  and  circulation; 
violent  and  protracted  exercise  amounting  to 
fatigue,  incapacitates  for  thinking;  the  habitu- 
ally trained  athlete  is  nearly  an  idiot,  the 
over-eater  little  better.  "When  therefore,  a 
man  is  starving,  the  amount  of  nervous  activ- 
ity usually  expended  on  his  nutritive  system 
i^  di^cn«:;afred,  and  as  his  feebleness  diminishes 
his  muscular  activity,  the  amount  of  nervous 
influence  usually  expended  on  locomotion  is 
reduced,  leaving  the  brain,  with  all  this  surplus 
activity,  to  prey  upon  itself:  sleeplessness  and 
madness  naturallv  result. 

Jtespeciing  the  agonies  endured  by  starv- 
ing; men,  we  have  little  accurate  information. 
When  those  who  have  undergone  the  horrors 
or  starvation  arQ  preserved,  and  attempt  to 

*  CANsrATx:  Jahretbtricht^  1854,  p.  119. 


recount  them,  they  cannot  do  more  than 
give  vague  indications ;  for  there  is  nothing 
more  difficult  to  describe  than  the  sensations 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  even  during  the 
continuance  of  the  sensation ;  and  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  describe  them  when  past,  may  be 
conceived  by  any  one  who  attempts  to  do  so 
in  his  o\ni  case.  Most  of  the  narratives  we 
have,  are  recorded  by  men  little  accustomed 
to  analyse  their  sensations,  and  we  must  be 
content  to  fix  our  attention  on  the  general 
characteristics  of  these  narratives.  From 
these  cases  two  may  be  selected. 

Goldsmith  says  that  the  captain  of  a 
wrecked  vessel  told  him  that  "  he  was  the 
only  person  who  had  not  lost  his  senses 
when  they  received  accidental  reliefl  He 
assured  me  his  pains  at  first  were  so  great  as 
to  be  often  tempted  to  eat  a  part  of  the  men 
who  died,  and  which  the  rest  of  his  crew 
actually  lived  upon.  He  said  that,  during 
the  continuance  of  this  paroxysm,  he  found 
his  pains  insupportable,  and  was  desirous  at 
one  time  of  anticipating  that  death  which  he 
thought  incAitable.  But  liis  pains  gradu- 
ally ceased  after  the  sixth  day  (for  they  had 
water  in  the  ship,  which  kept  them  alive  so 
long),  and  then  he  was  in  a  state  rather  of 
langour  than  desire ;  nor  did  he  much  ^ish 
for  food  except  when  he  saw  others  eating. 
The  latter  part  of  the  time  when  his  health 
was  almost  destroyed,  a  thousand  strange 
images  rose  upon  his  mind,  and  erery  one  of 
his  senses  began  to  bring  him  wrong  infor- 
mation. When  he  was  presented  with  food 
by  the  ship's  company  that  took  him  up,  he 
could  not  help  looking  at  it  with  loathing 
instead  of  desire ;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
four  days  that  his  stomach  was  brought  to 
its  natural  tone,  when  the  violence  of  his 
appetite  returned  with  a  sort  of  canine  eager- 
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The  next  case  is  peculiarly  valuable,  as 
being  the  daily  record  of  a  man  who  volun- 
tarily starved  himself.  He  was  a  merchant, 
whose  losses  so  ])reyed  upon  his  mind  that 
he  resolved  on  suicide ;  and  after  roaming 
about  the  country  from  the  12th  to  the  15th 
of  September  1818,  dug  himself  a  grave  in 
the  wood,  and  remained  there  till  the  3d  of 
October,  whA  he  was  found,  still  living,  by 
an  innkeeper.  Ilufeland,  who  records  the 
case,  says  that,  after  an  abstinence  of- eigk^ 
teen  days,  the  man  still  breathed,  but  expind 
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immediately  after  a  little  bouillon  had  been 
forced  down  his  throat.  On  his  person  they 
found  a  diar}",  written  in  ])encil,  from  which 
the  following  are  extracts  : 

"  Sej^t.  16. — The  generous  philanthropist 
who  may  find  my  corpse  is  requested  to  bury 
it,  and  to  repay  himself  for  the  trouble  by 
my  clothes,  my  purse,  my  ])ocket-book,  and 
knife.  I  have  not  committed  suicide,  but  I 
die  of  starvation  because  bad  men  have  de- 
prived me  of  my  fortune,  and  I  do  not  choose 
to  be  a  burden  on  my  friends.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  open  my  body,  since  I  have  said  I  die 
of  starvation. 

"  Sept.  17. — What  a  night  I  have  passed ! 
It  has  rained ;  I  am  wet  through.  I  have 
been  so  cold. 

"  Sept.  18. — The  cold  and  rain  forced  me 
to  get  up  and  walk;  my  walk  was  very 
iBeole.  Thirst  made  me  lick  up  the  water 
which  still  rested  on  the  mushrooms.  How 
nastv*  that  water  was ! 

*•  'Sept.  19.— The  cold,  the  length  of  the 
nightR,  the  slightncss  of  my  clo'^hin^,  which 
makes  me  feel  the  cold  more  keenly,  have 
given  me  great  suftcring. 

"  Sept.  20. — In  my  stomach  there  is  terri- 
Ue  commotion ;  hunger,  and,  above  all, 
tUrstt  bero:ne  more  and  more  frightful.  For 
three  days  there  has  been  no  rain.  Would 
that  I  could  lick  up  the  water  from  the  mush- 
rooms now ! 

**  Sept.  21. — Unable  to  endure  the  tortures 
of  thirst,  I  crawled  with  great  labor  to  an 
inn,  where  I  bought  a  bottle  of  ])eer,  which 
did  not  quench  my  thirst.  In  the  evening  I 
drank  some  water  from  the  pump,  near  the 
inn  where  I  bought  the  beer. 

"  Sept.  23. — Yesterday  I  could  scarcely 
mofe,  much  less  write.  To-day  thirst  made 
ne  go  to  the  pump;  the  water  was  icy  cold, 
■nd  made  me  sick.  I  had  convulsions  until 
crening;  nevertheless,  I  returned  to  the 
pomp. 

••  Sept.  26. — My  legs  seem  dead.  For 
three  cuiys  I  have  been  unable  to  go  to  the 
jmmp.  Thirst  increases.  My  weakness  is 
anch  that  I  could  scarcely  trace  these  lines 
to-day. 

*•  Sept.  29. — I  have  been  unable  to  move. 
It  has  rained.  My  clothes  are  not  dry.  No 
one  would  believe  how  much  I  suffer.  Dur- 
ing the  rain  some  droi)H  fell  into  my  mouth, 
which  did  not  quench  my  thirst.  Yesterday 
I  aaw  a  peasant  about  ten  yards  from  me.  I 
bowed  to  him.  lie  returned  my  salutation. 
It  is  with  great  regret  1  die.  Weakness  and 
Gonvulsions  prevent  my  writing  more.  I  feel 
thia  is  the  last  time    .     .    .     ." 

This  pathetic  case  illustrates,  as  indeed  all 
oClier  cases  do,  the  truth  that  Thirst  is  far 


more  terrible  than  Hunger.  His  resolution 
was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  desire 
for  drink,  yet  he  never  seems  to  heve  faltered 
in  his  determination  to  refrain  from  food.  It 
will  be  further  noticed  that  he  ceases  to  com- 
plain of  the  cold  when  thirst  sets  in  fiercely, 
because  then  fever  had  also  supervened. 

The  sensation  of  Hunger  is  at  first  rather 
agreeable,  but  it  quickly  becomes  unpleasant 
if  prolonged.  The  sense  of  keen  appetite  is 
delightful,  but  that  "  sinking  in  the  stomach  ** 
which  ensues,  soon  passes  from  an  uneasy 
sensation  into  positive  pain.  The  pain  soon 
becomes  acute ;  and  if  food  be  still  withheld, 
we  feel  as  if  the  stomach  were  being  torn  by 
pincers.  A  state  of  general  exhaustion, 
feverishness,  headache,  lightheadedness,  often 
flaming  into  madness,  follows.  The  whole 
being  seems  possessed  by  one  desire,  before 
which  even  the  energetic  instinct  of  maternity 
has  been  known  to  give  way,  and  mothers 
have  disputed  with  their  companions  for  the 
flesh  of  their  dead  children. 

But  let  us  avert  our  eyes  from  such  scenes, 
and  turn  them  on  that  of  the  eight  colliers, 
who  were  shut  up  in  a  pit  for  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  hours.*  The  first  day  they 
shared  between  them  half  a  pound  of  bread, 
a  morsel  of  cheese,  and  two  mugs  of  wine, 
which  one  of  them  had  brought  into  the 
mine,  and  refused  to  keep  for  himself  alone. 
Two  of  the  men  had  eaten  before  descending 
into  the  mine,  and  they  generously  declared 
that  they  should  not  die  sooner  than  the 
others,  and  would  not  share  the  small  supply 
of  food.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  these 
men,  who  for  five  days  had  no  nourishment 
whatever,  declared,  when  they  were  rescued, 
that  their  abstinence  had  not  greatly  incon- 
venienced them.  If  we  knew  more  of  the 
circumstances  we  might  explain  this  now  in- 
explicable fact 

Having  considered  the  subject  of  Hunger 
under  these  general  aspects,  we  may  now 
endeavor  to  answer  the  question — What 
causes  the  sensation  of  Hunger  ? 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  absence  of  food 
needed  to  repair  the  waste  of  tissue  is  the 
primar}'  eause ;  but  it  has  also  been  seen 
that  this  primary-  cause  may  exist  without  the 
existence  of  that  sensation  known  to  us  as 
Hunger.  All  animals  need  food,  but  we 
have  no  ground  for  supposing  that  polypes, 

*  This  case  is  quoted  by  Losoet  in  his  ThdU 
de  Phytiologi€f  1867. 
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jelly-fish,  and  other  simpler  animals  destitute 
of  a  nervous  system,  feel  the  sensation  of 
Hunger ;  we  must  therefore  seek  for  some 
more  proximate  cause  of  this  sensation. 
The  popular  notion  is  that  Hunger  arises 
firom  emptiness  of  the  stomach,  which,  ac- 
cording to  some  physiologists,  allows  the 
walls  of  the  stomach  to  rub  against  each 
other,  and  the  friction  causes  the  sensation. 
It  is  easy  to  show  the  inaccuracy  of  this  hy- 
pothesis, but  two  facts  will  suffice  here :  first, 
the  stomach  is  always  empty  some  time  be- 
fore Hunger  is  felt ;  secondly,  it  may  be 
empty  for  days  together — in  illness — without 
the  slightest  sensation  of  Hunger  being  felt. 

Another  notion  is  that  the  gastric  juice 
accumulates  in  the  stomach,  and  attacks  its 
walls.  Such  a  cause  would  certainly  be 
ample  for  the  efiect,  and  I  know  but  of  one 
objection  to  our  accepting  it,  namely,  that 
the  fact  on  which  the  explanation  rests  is 
unfortunately  a  fiction;  the  gastric  juice  does 
not  accumulate  in  the  empty  stomach,  but  is 
only  secreted  after  the  stimulus  of  food. 

A  more  ingenious  explanation  has  been 
propounded  by  Dr.  Beaumont,  whose  name 
is  always  cited  when  Digestion  is  under  dis- 
cussion, because  he  was  enabled  to  enrich 
science  with  many  valuable  obser\'ations, 
made  on  a  patient  who  had  a  hole  in  his 
stomach,  ])roduced  by  a  gun-shot  wound, 
**  During  the  liours  of  fasting,*'  says  Dr.  Beau- 
mont, "  the  gastric  juice  is  slowly  being 
secreted  in  the  follicles  and  retained  in  their 
tubes,  thereby  distending  them  ;  this  disten- 
sion, when  moderate  produces  the  sensation 
of  Appetite,  when  more  powerful,  of  Hunger." 
There  are  several  analogies  which  give  color 
to  this  explanation.  Thus,  milk  is  slowly  ac- 
cumulated in  the  breast,  and  the  sense  of 
fulness,  if  unrelieved,  soon  passes  into  that 
of  pain.  But  ingenious  as  the  explanation 
is,  a  closer  scrutiny  causes  us  to  reject  it. 
Out  of  many  arguments  which  might  be 
urged,  T  will  mention  only  two — one  anatomi- 
cal, and  one  ])hysiological.  If  the  g.-istric 
juice  were  accumulated  in  the  tubes,  there  is 
no  anatomical  obstruction  to  its  immediate 
passage  into  the  stomach,  and  the  distension 
would  be  obviated.  Nor  have  we  any  good 
ground  for  supposing  that  an  accumulation 
does  lakei)lace;  for  Dr.  Beaumont's  argu- 
ment that  it  mttsf  take  i)Iace,  because  it  flows 
so  abundantly  on  the  introduction  of  food 
into  the  stomach,  would  equally  prove  that 
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tears  must  be  accumulated  in  advance,  be- 
cause they  gush  forth  so  copiously  on  the 
first  stimulus  of  grief,  and  that  saliva  must 
be  accumulated,  because  it  flows  so  freely 
whenever  a  stimulus  is  presented.  While, 
therefore.  Dr.  Beaumont's  ex])lanation  wants 
an  anatomical  basis,  it  is  still  more  directly 
at  variance  with  the  ])hysiological  fact,  that 
when  food  is  injected  into  the  veins  or  the 
intestines,  the  sensation  of  Hunger  disap- 
pears, although  the  stomach  is  as  empty  as 
it  was  before,  and  the  tubes  as  distended  as 
thev  were  before. 

The  fact  last  named  would  dispose  us  to 
believe  that  want  of  food  was  after  all,  the 
proximate  as  well  as  the  primary  cause  of 
Hunger,  did  we  not  know  that  tobacco,  opi- 
um, and  even  inorganic  substances  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach  will  remove  the  sen- 
sation. Humboldt  tells  us  of  savages  who 
cat  clay  to  allay  their  hunger ;  and  we  all 
know  how  the  first  mouthful  of  food  takes 
away  the  sharpness  of  the  sensation,  al- 
though two  or  three  hours  must  elapse  be- 
fore the  food  will  really  have  entered  the 
body.  For  we  must  remember  that  food  in 
the  stomach  is  as  much  outside  the  organ-* 
ism  as  if  it  were  in  the  hand.  The  alimen- 
tary canal  is  nothing  but  a  folding-in  of  the 
q;eneral  envelope,  like  the  inverted  finger  of 
a  glove ;  and  until  the  absorbent  yemeis 
carry  the  food  from  the  stomach  into  the 
circulating  system,  the  food  remains  outside. 

Here,  then,  are  two  noticeable  &cts :  we 
may  relieve  the  sensation  of  Hunger  without 
directly  acting  on  the  stomach,  the  mere 
supply  of  food  to  the  blood  suflicing ;  and 
we  may  relieve  the  sensation  simply  by  act- 
ing on  the  stomach,  the  want  of  food  being 
as  great  as  beibre.  Do  not  these  facts  indi- 
cate that  Hunger  must  be  related  to  the 
general  state  of  the  system,  and  to  the  por- 
ticular  state  of  the  stomach  ?  If  we  once 
regard  the  subject  in  this  light,  we  shall  he 
easily  led  to  perceive  that  although  the  gen- 
eral state  of  the  system,  under  deficiency  of 
food,  is  the  j)rimary  caust-  of  Hunger,  it  is 
only  the  cause  of  it  in  as  far  as  it  produces 
a  certain  condition  of  the  stomach ;  and  this 
condition  of  the  stomach  is  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  sensation.  I  think  this  mode 
of  viewing  it.  will  extricate  us  from  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  been  brought  forward  {n 
the  many  discussions  as  to  whether  the 
stomach,  or  one  part  of  the  nervous  system 
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ii  the  seat  of  Hunger.  The  stomach  is  the 
■eat  of  the  sensation,  just  as  the  eyes  are 
tbe  teat  of  the  sensation  of  sleepiness ;  the 
general  state  of  exhaustion  Tihlch  causes  the 
eyes  to  droop  heavily,  and  the  general  state 
of  the  svstem  which  causes  the  stomach  to 
psodnce  the  sensation  of  hunger,  are  equally 
the  origins  of  the  two  :  and  as  in  sleepiness 
we  may  relieve  the  sensation  by  bathing  the 
eyes  with  old  water,  yet  this  will  not  relieve 
the  general  exhaustion ;  so  in  hunger,  we 
may  relieTe  Jie  sensation  by  opium,  or  even 
day,  but  this  will  not  relieve  the  general  state 
of  the  ffi-stem  which  produced  the  sensation. 

Although  it  is  evident  that  the  general 
state  of  the  system  must  be  felt,  and  to  it 
we  owe  those  daily  variations  in  comfort 
which  we  expi  ^s  in  the  terms  "  vigor," 
«  gladness,"  "  lassitude,"  "  depression,"  &c., 
physiologists  have  not  assigned  a  name  to 
■nch  sensations.  The  time  will  come  when 
it  will  be  found  necessary  to  distinguish  the 
Systematic  Sensations  (or  those  arising  in 
the  system  in  general),  from  the  Organic 
Sensations  (or  those  arising  in  the  separate 
organs),  as  these  latter  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  five  special  Senses  of 
Hearing,  Sight,  &c.  In  a  jiopular  expo- 
aition,  such  as  I  am  now  employed  on, 
the  current  terms  must  be  accepted;  and, 
although,  therefore,  strict  accuracy  would 
lead  us  to  say  that  Hunger,  as  a  Systematic 
Sensation,  is  caused  by  want  of  food  to  re- 
pair the  waste  of  tissue,  and  as  an  Organic 
Sensation,  it  is  caused  by  a  specific  condi- 
tion of  the  stomach ;  yet,  following  popular 
language,  we  must  say  that  Hunger  is  a  sen- 
sation having  its  seat  in  'the  stomach ;  and 
•n  the  arguments  or  experiments  which  at- 
tempt to  prove  that  its  seat  must  be  else- 
where, have  reference  to  the  general  state  of 
the  system,  but  not  to  the  specific  sensation 
known  to  us  as  Hunger. 

If  we  examine  the  stomach  of  a  fasting 
animal,  we  shall  find  it  pale,  and  in  a  condi- 
tion of  obvious  atony.  The  blood  has  re- 
treated from  the  smaller  vessels,  and  circu- 
lates only  in  the  larger  channels.  But  no 
aooner  is  the  organ  stimulated  by  the  intro- 
doction  of  food,  or  any  irritant  substance, 
than  this  pale  surface  becomes  visibly  con- 
gested, turgescent,  and  its  secretions  pour 
Jbrth  abundantly.  With  this  rush  of  blood 
to  the  stomach  the  sensation  of  uneasiness 
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is  carried  sway.  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that  Hunger  is  some  way  dependent  on  the 
state  of  the  circulation  in  the  stomach. 

Thirst  closely  resembles  Hunger  in  being 
a  general  or  Systematic  sensation,  although 
it  is  usually  considered  only  as  a  local  and 
Organic  sensation — the  dr}'ness  of  the 
mouth  and  throat.  This  dryness  of  the 
throat  and  mouth,  so  familiar  to  us  all,  ia 
produced  by  a  deficiency  of  liquid  in  the 
body ;  but  it  may  be,  and  often  is,  produced 
when  there  is  no  deficiency  in  the  general 
system,  nothing  but  a  local  disturbance,  this 
disturbance  producing  a  leal  sensation* 
Wines,  cofiee,  spices,  &c.,  cicnte  a  strong 
feeling  of  thirst,  yet  the  two  first  increase 
the  quantity  of  liquid  instead  of  diminish- 
ing it.  'And  we  know  how  ineffectual  liquid 
in  any  quantity  is  to  quench  the  feeling  of 
Thirst  under  some  conditions,  especially  after 
long  suffering. 

Andersson,  in  his  travels  in  Africa,  dee- 
cribes  the  sufferings  of  his  men  antWattle, 
adding,  **  even  when  the  thirsty  men  uid  an* 
imals  were  let  loose  in  the  water,  although 
they  drank  to  repletion,  the  water  seemed 
to  have  lost  its  property,  for  our  best  en- 
deavors to  slake  our  thirst  ))roved  unavail- 
Hng.  '•  The  long  continuance  of  Thirst  liad 
produced  a  certain  feverish  condition  which 
could  not  be  immediately  relieved  when  the 
system  received  its  necessar)'  supply  of 
liquid ;  this  shows  that  although  deficienoy 
of  liquid  is  the  primary  cause  of  Thirst,  the 
proximate  cause  must  be  some  local  affection 
which  has  been  induced. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  local  sensation  ia 
so  dependent  on  the  system,  that  if  water  be 
injected  into  the  veins  or  the  intestines, 
Thirst  disappears,  although  the  mouth  and 
throat  have  not  been  touched.  A  humid  at- 
mosphere prevents  Thirst;  a  bath  relieves 
it,  because  the  water  is  absorbed  through 
the  skin.  On  this  principle,  Franklin 
grounds  his  advice  to  men  who  are  ex- 
posed to  scarcity  of  drink :  they  should 
bathe  themselves  in  tubs  of  salt  water,  he 
says.  This  would  undoubtedly  relieve  their 
thirst,  but  it  is  a  ))lan  which  would  be  exces- 
sively dangerous  in  shipwrecks,  unless  food 
were  abundant,  since  the  abstraction  of  so 
much  heat  as  would  follow  a  bath  would  in 
all  probability  be  fatal. 

*  Ajtoxbssoii:  Lake  Ngami,  p.  88. 
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As  deficiency  of  food  to  supply  the  waste 
of  tissue  is  the  primarj'  cause  of  Hunger,  so 
deficiency  of  water  to  supply  the  waste  which 
goes  on  incessantly  in  the  excretions,  respi- 
ration, and  perspiration,  is  the  primary  cause 
of  Thirst.  Every  time  we  breathe  we  throw 
from  our  lungs  a  quantity  of  water  in  the 
form  of  vapor;  and  we  are  made  sensible  of 
this  when  the  breath  condenses  on  the  colder 
surface  of  glass  or  steel,  and  when,  as  in 
winter,  the  atmosphere  is  sufficiently  cold  to 
condense  the  vapor  on  its  issuing  from  our 
mouths.  This  is  only  one  soflrce  of  the 
waste  of  water :  a  more  important  source  is 
that  of  persj)iration,  which  in  hot  weather, 
or  during  violent  exercise,  causes  the  water 
to  roll  down  our  skins  with  obtrusive  copi-  j 
ousness.  Ihit  even  when  we  are  perfectly  j 
quiescent,  the  loss  of  water,  although  not  obvi- 
ous, is  considerable.  It  is  calculated  that 
there  are  no  less  than  twenty-eight  miles  of 
tubing  on  the  surface  of  the  human  body, 
from  i^ch  the  water  will  escape  as  itisensi- 
hle perspiration  ;  and  although  the  amount! 
of  water  which  is  thus  evaporated  from  the 
surface  must  necessarily  vary  with  the  cloth- 
ing, the  activity,  and  even  the  peculiar  con- 1 
stitution  of  the  individual,  an  average  esti-  ■ 
mate  has  been  reached  which  shows  thaf 
from  tiro  to  three  pounds  of  wafer  are  daily 
evaporated  from  the  skin.  From  the  lungs 
it  is  ascertained  that  ever^-  minute  we  throw 
off  from  four  to  seven  grains  of  water,  from  : 
the  skin  eleven  grains.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  quantity  abstracted  by  the  kid- 
neys, a  variable  but  important  element  in  the 
sum. 

It  mav  not  at  first  be  clear  to  the  reader 
why  an  abstraction  of  water  daily  should  ])ro- 
fbundly  affect  the  organism  unless  an  equiv- ; 
alent  be  restored.     AVhat  can  it  matter  that 
the  body  should  lose  a  little  water  as  vapor  ?  ; 
Is  water  an  essential  part  of  the  body  ?     Is 
it  indisj)ensable  to  life  ?     Not  only  is  vater 
an  essential  part  of  the  body,  it  might  be 
called  the    most   essential,   if  j)re-eminence  | 
could  be  given  where  all  are  indispensable. 
In  quantity,  water  has  an  enormous  prepon- 
derance over  all  other  c«m8tituents  :  it  forms 
70  per  cent  of  tlie  whole  weight !     There  is 
not   a  single  tissue  in   the  body — not  even 
that  of  bone,  not   even    the   enamel  of  the 
teeth — into  the  composition  of  which  water 
does  not  enter  as  a  necessary  ingredient.     In  i 
some  of  the  tissues,  and  those  the  most  ac-  - 


tive,  it  forms  the  chief  ingredient.  In  the 
nervous  tissue  800  parts  out  of  every  1000 
are  of  water  j  in  the  lungs,  830  ;  in  the  pan- 
creas 871 ;  in  the  retina  no  less  than  927. 
Commensurate  with  this  anatomical  prejjon- 
derance,  is  the  physiological  importance  of 
water.  It  is  the  carrier  of  the  food,  the  ve- 
hicle of  waste.  It  holds  gases  in  solution, 
dissolves  solids,  gives  every  tissue  its  physi- 
cal character,  and  is  the  in disjien sable  con- 
dition of  that  ceaseless  change  of  composi- 
tion and  decomposition  on  which  the  contin- 
uance of  life  depends. 

Such  being  the  part  played  by  water  in  the 
organism,  we  can  understand  how  the  oscilla- 
tions of  so  important  a  fluid  must  necessarily 
bring  with  it  oscillations  in  our  feelings  of 
comfort  and  discomfort,  and  how  any  unusual 
abstraction  of  it  must  produce  that  disturb- 
ance of  the  general  system  which  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Imaging  Thirst — a  dia- 
turbance  far  more  terrible  than  that  of  starva- 
tion, and  for  this  reason :  during  abstinence 
from  food,  the  organism  can  still  live  upon 
its  own  substance,  which   furnishes  all   the 
necessary  material;    but  during  abstinence 
from  liquid,  the  organism  has  no  such  source 
of   su])])ly  within   itself.      Men   have    been 
known  to  endure  absolute  ])rivation  of  food 
for  some  weeks,  but  three  days  of  absolute 
privation  of  drink  (unless  in  a  moist  atmos- 
phere) is  i)erhaps  the  limit  of  endurance. 
Thirst  is  the  most  atrocious  torture  ever  in- 
vented by  Oriental  tyrants.     It  is  that  which 
most  eficctually  tames  animals.     Mr.  AsUey, 
when  he  had  a  refractory  horse,  alwajni  used 
thirst  as  the  most  effective  power  of  coercion, 
giving  a  little  water  as  the  reward  for  every 
act  of  obedience.    The  histories  of  shipwreck 
paint  fearful  ])ictures  of  the  sufferings  en- 
dured from  thirst ;  and  one  of  the  most  ap- 
palling cases  known  is  the  celebrated  im- 
prisonment of   one  hundred   and   fortjr-six 
men  in  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta— *a  case 
frequently  alluded   to,  but  which    must   be 
cited  here  at  some  length  on  account  of  its 
l)hysiological  bearing  ; 

The  Governor  of  Fort-William  at  Calcutta, 
having  imprisoned  a  merchant — the  well- 
known  Omychund, — the  infamous  Nabob  of 
Bengal,  Surajah  Dowlah,  on  the  look-out  for 
a  pretext,  marched  against  Fort-William  with 
a  considerable  force,  besieged  and  took  it, 
and  imprisoned  the  suniving  part  of  the 
garrison  in  the    barrack-room  named  the 
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Black  Hole.  The  letter  in  which  Mr.  Hol- 
well,  the  officer  in  command,  describes  the 
horrora  of  this  imprisonment  is  printed  in 
the  Annual  llegister  for  1758,  and  from  it 
the  following  extracts  are  made  : 

"Figure  to  yourself  the  situation  of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  wretches,  exhausted  bv 
continual  fatigue  and  exhaustion,  crammed 
together  in  a  cube  of  eighteen  feet,  in  a  close 
K&cy  night  in  Bengal,  shut  up  to  the  east- 
ward' and  southward  (the  only  quarters 
whence  air  could  reach  us)  by  rfead  walls, 
and  by  a  wall  and  door  to  the  north,  open 
only  to  the  westward  by  two  windows  strongly 
barred  with  iron,  from  which  we  could  re- 

'  oeive  scarce  any  the  least  circulation  of  fresh 
air.  .  .  .  We  had  been  but  a  few  minutes 
confined  before  every  one  fell  into  a  persj)ira- 
tion  BO  profuse,  you  can  form  no  idea  of  it. 
This  brought  on  a  raging  thirst,  which  in- 
creased in  i)roportion  as  the  body  was  drained 
of  its  moisture.  Various  expedients  were 
thought  of  to  give  more  room  and  air.  To 
gain  the  former  it  was  moved  to  put  off  their 
clothes ;  this  was  approved  as  a  happy  mo- 
tion, and  in  a  few  moments  every  one  was 
stripped — myself,  Mr.  Court,  and  the  two 
young  ccntlemen  by  me,  excei)ted.  For  a 
uttle  while  they  flattered  themselves  with 
having  gained  a  mighty  advantage ;  everj' 
hat  was  j)ut  in  motion  to  gain  a  circulation 
of  air,  and  Mr.  Baillie  i)ro])osed  that  every 
man  should  sit  down  on  his  hams.  This  ex- 
pedient waa  several  times  j)ut  in  practice, 
and  at  each  time  many  of  the  poor  creatures, 
whose  natural  strength  was  less  than  that  of 
others,  or  who  had  been  more  exhausted, 
and  could  not  immediately  recover  their  legs 
when  the  word  was  given  to  rise — fell  to  rise 
no  more,  for  they  were  instantly  trod  to 
death  or  suffocated.  When  the  whole  body 
■at  down,  they  were  so  -closely  wedged  to- 
gether that  they  were  obliged  to  use  many 
efibrts  before  they  could  get  up  again.  Be- 
fore nine  o'clock  every  man's  thirst  grew  in- 
tolerable, and  respiration  difficult.  Efforts 
were  made  to  force  the  door,  but  in  vain. 
Many  insults  were  used  to  the  guard  to  pro- 
voke'them  to  fire  on  us.  For  my  own  part, 
I  hitherto  felt  little  pain  or  uneasiness,  but 
what  resulted  from  my  anxiety  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  those  within.  By  keci)ing  my  face 
close  between  two  of  the  bnrs  I  obtained  air 
enough  to  give  my  lungs  easy  jjlay,  though 
my  persi)ir;ition  was  excessive,  and  thirst 
commencing.  At  this  period  so  strong  a 
urinous  volatile  effluvia  came  from  the  orison 
that  I  was  not  able  to  turn  my  head  that 
way  for  more  than  a  few  seconds  at  a  time. 

'  "  Now  everj'body,  exce])t  those  situated  in 
and  near  the  windows,  began  to  grow  out- 
rageous, and  many  delirious.     Water!  water! 
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;  became  the  general  cry.     An  old  Jcmmant- 
I  daar,  taking  pity  on  us,  ordered  the  people 
i  to  bring  us  some  skins  of  water.     This  was 
I  what  I  dreaded.     I  foresaw  it.  would  prove 
!  the  ruin  of  the  small  chance  left  us,  and 
i  essayed  many  times  to  speak  to  him  privately 
j  to  forbid  it  being  brought ;  but  the  clamor 
was  so  loud,  it  became  impossible.     The  water 
appeared.    Words  cannot  paint  the  universal 
,  agitation  and  raving  the  sight  of  it  threw  us 
into.    I  flattered  myself  that  some,  by  pre- 
serving an  equal  temper  of  mind,  might  out- 
live the  night ;  but  now  the  r(;llection  which 
gave  me  the  greatest  pain  was,  that  I  saw  no 
possibility  of  one  escaping  to  tell  the  dismal 
tale.     Until  tlie  water  came  I  had  not  myself 
stiff ered  much  from  thirst,  which  instantly 
tjrew  excessive.    We  had  no  means  of  con- 
veying it  into  the  prison  but  by  hats  forced 
through   the   bars  j    and   thus   myself,   and 
Coles,  and  Scott  supplied  them  as  fast  as 
possible.     But  those  who  have  experienced 
mtense   thirst,  or   are  acquainted   with  the 
cause  and  nature  of   this   api)etite,  will  be 
sufficiently  sensible  it  could  receive  no  more 
than  a  momentary  alleviation  :  the  (^se  still 
subsisted.      Though   we   brought  W   hats 
through  the  bars,  there  ensued  such  violent 
struggles  and  frequent  contests  to  get  it,  that 
before  it  reached  the  lips  of  ^ny  one,  there 
would  be  scarcely  a  small  tea-cunful  left  in 
them.    These  supplies,  like  sprinkling  water 
fon  fire,  only  seemed  to  feed  the  flame.     Oh! 
:  my  dear  sir,  how  shall  I  give  you  a  just  con- 
I  ception  of  what  I  felt  at  the  cries  and  crav- 
I  ings  of  those  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
prison, 'who  could  not  entertain  a  probable 
nope  of  obtaining  a  drop,  yet  could  not  divest 
themselves  of  expectation,  however  unavail- 
ing, calling  on  me  by  the  tender  considera- 
tions of  affection  and  friendship.     The  con- 
fusion   now    became    general    and    horrid. 
Several  quitted  the  other  window  (the  only 
chance  they  had  for  life)  to  force  their  way  to 
the  water,  and  the  throng  and  press  upon 
the  window  was  beyond  bearing ;  many,  forc- 
ing their  way  from  the  further  part  of  the 
room,  pressed  down  those  in  their  passage 
who  had  less  strength,  and  trampled  them  to 
death. 

"From  about  nine  to  eleven  I  sustained 

this  cruel  scene,  still  supplying  them  with 

'water,  though  my  legs  were  almost  broke 

with  the  weight  against  them.     By  this  time 

I  myself  was  near  ])ressed  to. death,  and  my 

.  two'  companions,  with  Mr.  Parker  who  had 

forced  himself  to  the  window,  were  really  so. 

At  last  I  became  so  pressed  and  wedged  up, 

I  was  deprived  of  all  motion.     Determined 

now  to  give  everything  up,  I  called  to  them, 

'  and  begged  them,  as  a  last  instance  of  their 

I  regard,  that  they  would  relieve  the  pressure 

i  upon  me,  and  permit  me  to  retire  out  of  the 
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wndow  to  (lie  in  quiet.  Tliey  gave  way,  and 
with  much  difliculty  I  forced  a  passage  inlo 
the  centre  of  the  j)rison,  where  the  throng 
was  less  hy  the  many  dead,  amounting  to 
one  third,  and  the  numbers  who  flocked  to 
the  windows ;  for  by  this  time  they  had  water 
also  at  the  other  window.  ...  I  laid 
myself  down  on  some  of  the  dead,  and, 
recommending  myself  to  Heaven,  had  the 
comfort  of  thinking  my  suffiprings  could  have 
no  long  duration.  My  thirst  now  grew  in- 
supportable, and  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
much  increased ;  and  I  had  not  remained  in 
this  situation  ten  minutes  before  I  was  seized 
with  a  pain  in  my  breast,  and  palpitation  of 
heart,  both  to  the  most  exquisite  degree. 
These  obliged  me  to  get  up  agahi,  but  still 
the  pain,  palpitation,  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing mcreased.  I  retained  my  senses  notwith- 
standing, and  had  the  grief  to  see  death  not 
80  near  me  as  I  had  hoped,  but  could  no 
longer  bear  the  pains  I  suffered  without 
attempting  a  relief,  which  I  knew  fresh  air 
would  and  could  only  give  me.  I  instantly 
determined  to  push  for  the  window  opposite 
to  me,  and  by  an  effort  of  double  the  strength 
I  evezwefore  possessed,  gained  the  thurd 
rank  at  it — with  one  hand  seized  a  bar,  and 
by  that  means  gained  a  second,  though  I 
think  there  were  at  least  six  or  seven  ranks 
between  me  ahd  the  window.  In  a  few  mo- 
tnenis  the  pain^  palpitation,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing  ceased,  but  the  thirst  continued 
intolerable.  1  called  aloud  *  Water  for  God's 
tdke,*  I  had  been  concluded  dead;  but  as 
soon  as  the  men  found  me  amongst  them, 
they  still  had  the  respect  and  tenderness  for 
me  to  cry  out,  *  Give  him  water  I  *  nor  would 
one  of  tncm  at  the  ^lindow  attempt  to  touch 
it  till  I  had  drunk.  But  from  the  water  I 
had  no  relief;  my  thirst  was  rather  in- 
creased  by  it ;  so  I  determined  to  drink  no 
more,  but  patiently  wait  the  event.  I  kept 
my  mouth  moist  from  time  to  time  by  suck- 
ing the  perspiration  out  of  my  shirt-sleeves, 
and  catching  the  dro])8  as  they  fell  like  heavy 
rain  from  my  head  and  face ;  you  can  hardly 
imagine  how  unhappy  I  was  if  any  of  them 

escaped  my  mouth 

"  1  was  observed  by  one  of  my  companions 
on  the  right  in  the  expedient  of  allaying  my 
thirst  by  sucking  my  shirt-sleeve.  He  took 
the  hint,  and  robbed  me  from  time  to  time 
of  a  considerable  part  of  my  store ;  though, 
after  I  detected  him,  1  hai  the  address  to 
begin  on  that  sleeve  first  when  I  thought  my 
reservoirs  were  sufficiently  replenished,  and 
our  mouths  and  noses  often  met  in  contact. 
This  man  was  one  of  the  few  who  escaped 
death,  and  he  has  since  paid  me  the  compli- 
ment of  assuring  me  he  believed  he  owed  his 
life  to  the  many  comfortable  draughts  he  had 
from  my  sleeves.    No  Bristol  water  could  be 
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more  soft  or  pleasant  than  what  arose   from 
perspiration. 

*'  IW  half-past  eleven  tne  much  greater 
number  of  those  living  were  In  an  outrageous 
delirium,  and  others  quite  ungovernable; 
few  retaining  any  calmness  but  the  ranks 
near  the  windows.  They  now  all  found  that 
water,  instead  of  relieving  their  uneasiness, 
rather  heightened  it,  and  Air !  air !  was  the 
general  cry.  Ever}*  insult  that  could  be 
devised  against  the  guard  was  repeated  to 
provoke  them  to  fire  on  us,  every  man  that 
could,  rushing  tumultuously  towards  the  win- 
dows with  eager  hoj)cs  of  meeting  the  first 
shot.  But  these  failing,  they  whose  strength 
and  spirits  were  quite  exhausted  laid  them- 
selves down,  and  quietly  expired  upon  their ' 
fellows ;  others  who  had  yet  some  strength 
and  vigor  left,  made  a  last  effort  for  the  win- 
dows, and  several  succeeded  by  leaping  and 
scrambling  over  the  backs  and  heads  of  those 
in  the  first  ranks ;  and  got  hold  of  the  bars, 
from  which  there  was  no  removing  them. 
Many  to  the  right  and  left  sunk  with  the 
violent  pressure,  and  were  soon  suffocated  ; 
for  now  a  steam  arose  from  the  living  and 
the  dead,  which  affected  us  in  all  its  circum- 
stances, as  if  we  were  forcibly  held  by  our 
heads  over  a  bowl  of  strong  volatile  spirit 
of  hartshorn  until  suffocated ;  nor  could  the 
effluvia  of  the  one  be  distinguished  from  the 
other.  I  need  not  ask  your  commiseration 
when  1  tell  you  that  in  this  plight,  from  half 
an  hour  after  eleven  till  two  in  the  mornings 
I  sustained  the  weight  of  a  hea^y  man  wiUi 
his  knees  on  my  back,  and  the  pressure  of 
his  whole  body  on  my  head;  a  Dutch  sei^ant 
who  had  taken  his  seat  on  my  left  shoulder, 
and  a  black  soldier  bearing  on  my  right :  all 
which  nothing  would  have  enabled  me  to 
support  but  the  props  and  pressure  equally 
sustaining  me  all  round.  The  two  latter  I 
frequently  dislodged  by  shifting  my  hold  on 
the  bars,  and  driving  my  knuckles  into  their 
ribs ;  but  my  friend  above  stuck  fast,  and,  as 
he  held  by  two  bars,  was  immovable.  The 
repeated  trials  I  made  to  dislodge  this  in- 
sufferable encumbrance  upon  me,  at  last  quite 
exhausted  me,  and  towards  two  o'clock,  find- 
ing I  must  quit  the  window  or  sink  were  I 
was,  I  resolved  on  the  former,  having  borne 
truly,  for  the  sake  of  others,  infinitely  moiv 
for  life  than  the  best  of  it  is  worth. 

"  I  was  at  this  time  sensible  u^i  no  pa*u 
and  little  uneasiness.  I  found  a  .stupor  com- 
ing on  apace,  and  laid  myself  down  by  that . 
gallant  old  man,  the  reverend  Jervas  Bel- 
lamy, who  lay  dead  with  his  son,  the  lieute- 
nant, hand  in  hand,  near  the  southernmost 
wall  of  the  prison.  Of  what  passed  in  the 
interval,  to  the  time  of  my  resurrection  from 
this  hole  of  horrors,  I  can  give  you  no  ac- 
count." 
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At  six  in  the  morning  the  door  was  opened, 
when  only  three-and-twenty  out  of  the  hun- 
dred  and    forty-Rix   still    breathed.     These 
were   subsequently   revived.     Although   the 
principal   cause   of  this   mortality  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  vitiated  atmosphere  rather 
than  to  Thirst,  we  nevertheless  see  some  of 
the  frightful  phenomena  of  Thirst  exempli- 
fied  in   this   narrative.  *  Death  by  asphyxia 
(from  vitiated  air)  is  generally  peaceful,  and 
not  at  all  such  as  is  described  in  the  fore- 
going.   Attention  is  moreover  called  to  cer- 
tain passages  in  italics.    These  show  that 
the  sensation  of  Thirst  is  not  merely  a  Sys- 
temic sensation  dependent  on  a  deficiency  of 
liquid  in  the  system,  but  a  specific  sensation 
dependent  on  a  local  disturbance :  the  more 
water  these  men  drank,  the  more  dreadful 
teemed  their  thirst ;  and  the  mere  sight  of 
water  rendered  the  sensation,  which  before 
wu  endurable,  quite  intolerable.    The  in- 
crease of  the  sensation  following  a  supply  of 
water,  would  be  wholly  inexplicable  to  those 
who  maintain  that  the  proximate  cause  of 
Thirst  is   deficiency   of   liquid ;   but  is   not 
wholly  inexplicable,  if  we  regard  the  defici- 
ency as  the    primary,  not    the    proximate 
cause ;  for  this  primary  cause  having  set  up 
a  feverish  condition  in  the  mouth  and  throat, 
that  condition  will  continue  after  the  original 
cause  has  ceased  to  exist.    The  stimulus  of 
cold  water  is  only  a  momentary  relief  in  this 
ease,  and  exaggerates  the  sensation  by  stim- 
ulating a  greater  flow  of  blood  to  the  parts. 
Iff  instead  of  cold  water,  a  little  luke-warm 
tea,  or  milk-and-water  had  been  drunk,  per- 
manent relief  would  have  been  attained ;  or 
if  instead  of  cold  water  a  lump  of  ice  had 
been  taken  into  the  mouth,  and  allowed  to 
melt  there,  the  effect  would  have  been  very 
difierent — a  transitory  application  of  cold  in- 
enasing  the  flow  of  blood,  a  continuous  ap- 
plioation  driving  it  away.     If,  therefore,  the 
reader  is  ever  suffering  from  intense  thirst, 
let  him   remember   that  warm    drinks    are 
better  than  cold  drinks,  ice  is  better  than 

mter« 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  that  al- 
though, where  a  deficiency  of  liquid  has  oc- 
oaaioned  a  feverish  condition  of  the  mouth 
and  throat,  no  sup])ly  of  cold  liquid  will  at 
once  remove  that  condition,  the  relief  of  the 
Syatemio  sensation  not  immediately  pro- 
dndng  relief  of  the  special  sensation,  neveiv 
tfadaBSy  so  long  as  the  system  is  in  need  of 


liquid,  the  feeling  of  thirst  must  continue* 
Claude  Bernard  observed  that  a  dog  which 
had  an  opening  in  its  stomach  drank  unceas- 
ingly, because  the  water  ran  out  as  fast  as  it 
was  swallowed ;  in  vain  the  water  moistened 
mouth  and  throat  on  its  way  to  the  stomach, 
thirst  was  not  appeased  because  the  water 
was  not  absorbed.  The  dog  drank  till  fatigue 
forced  it  to  pause,  and  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards recommenced  the  same  hopeless  toil ; 
but  no  sooner  was  the  opening  closed,  and 
the  water  retained  in  the  stomach,  from 
whence  it  was  absorbed  into  the  system,  than 
thirst  quickly  vanished.* 

After  learning  the  physiological  importanee 
of  water,  and  remembering  how  the  water  is 
continually  being  removed  from  the  body  in 
respiration,  perspiration,  and  the  various  ex- 
cretions, we  are  greatly  puzzled  by  the  great 
variations  which  animals  exhibit  in  the  quan* 
tity  they  drink.  The  difficulty  is  not  ex- 
plained by  a  reference  to  the  food  of  the  ani- 
mals, some  vegetable  feeders  requi]||k  large 
quantities  of  water,  while  others  smut  tea 


months  without  drinking,  the  supply  they 
ceive  in  the  vegetables  they  eat  being  suffi- 
cient for  their  wants.  Dr.  Livingstone  found 
the  elands  on  the  Kalahari  Desert,  although 
in  places  where  water  was  perfectly  inaccessi- 
ble, with  every  indication  of  being  in  splen- 
did condition,  and  their  stomachs  actually 
contained  considerable  quantities  of  water. 
**  I  examined  carefuUy  the  whole  alimentary 
canal,"  he  says, "  in  order  to  see  if  there  were 
any  peculiarity  which  might  account  for  the 
fact  that  these  animals  can  subsist  for  months 
together  without  drinking,  but  found  nothing. 
Other  animals,  such  as  the  diiiker  {CepJuUO' 
pus  mergensj  the  Btemh\ick(Tragulu8r<tpe9' 
tris,)  the  gemsbuck  {Oryx  capensis,)  and  the 
porcupine,  are  all  able  to  subsist  for  many 
months  at  a  time  by  living  on  bulbs  and  tu- 
bers containing  moisture.  Some  animals  on 
the  other  hand,  are  never  seen  but  in  the 
vicinity  of  water.  The  presence  of  the  rhi- 
noceros, buffalo,  and  gnu,  of  the  giraffe,  le- 
bra,  and  pallah  {Antelope  melampus)  is 
always  a  certain  indication  of  water  being 
within  seven  or  eight  miles. **!  The  only  so- 
lution of  the  difficulty  which  presents  itself 
to  my  mind  is,  that  animals  which  can  subsirt 
long  without  drinking,   do  not  lose  more 

4f   Claxtde   Brrnabd:   Lecotu  de  Phf&klhg, 
E^gftirimentaie,  11.  61. 
j     t  Miiimary  Traveii  w  SMk  Africa,  p.  Mi 
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water  h\  ovuporation  and  excretion  than  can 
be  replaced  by  their  vegetable  food,  since 
that  thev  rrquire  the  same  amount  of  water 
as  other  animal>  for  the  performance  of  all 
their  functions  is  physiologically  certain.  It 
has  be(?n  obs(»rved  that  in  persons  who  vol- 
untarily ab'^tnin  from  drinking,  the  excretions 
were  dimin'  ;iod  to  a  minimum.  Sauvaji^es, 
in  his  Xo.'ninqia  Medira,  mentions  the  case 
of  a  me^l''^r  of  the  University  of  Toulouse 
who  never  knt-w  what  thirst  was,  and  passed 
several  months,  even  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
without  drlTiking.  Another  case  is  cited  by 
the  same  author  of  a  woman  who  took  no 
liquid  for  forty  days.  M.  lierard  thinks  that 
the  marvellou^ness  of  these  facts  disappears 
when  we  remember  how  much  liquid  is  con- 
tamed  in  all  food  :*  but  I  am  rather  disjwjsed 
to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  than  to 
accept  such  an  explanation  ;  at  any  rate  they 
are  facts  so  very  exceptional  as  to  have  little 
bearing  on  our  general  argument. 

Thfl^ects  of  Thirst  are  first  a  dryness  of 
the  nflnth,  palate,  and  throat ;  the  secretions 
become  less  coj)ious ;  the  mouth  is  covered 
with  a  thick  mucus,  the  tongue  cleaves  to 
the  palate,  the  voice  becomes  hoarse.  Then 
the  eyes  Hash  fire,  the   breathing  becomes 

4f  Berabd:  Cours  dc  Physiol.^  ii.  504. 
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'  difficult,  a  feverish  excitement,  often  passing 
.  into  delirium,  comes  on.     Sleep  is  fitful,  and 
:  distressed  bv  dreams  like  those  of  Tantalus. 
The    men    shipwrecked  in   the   *•  Medusa" 
dreamt  constantly  of  bhady  woods  and  run- 
■  ning  streams.     It  ii  to  be  noticed  that  the 
'  sensation   of  Thirst  is  never  agreeable,  no 
I  matter  how  slight  it  may  be,  and  in  this  re- 
j  spect  is  unlike  Hunger,  which,  in  its  incipi- 
ent state  of  Appetite,  is  decidedly  agreeable. 
The  bodies  of  those  who  have  peri>hed  from 
ITiirst  show  a  general  drjuess  of  all  the  tis- 
sues, a  thickening  of  the  humors,  a  certain 
degree  of  coagulation  of  the  blood,  number- 
less indications  of  inflammation,  and  some- 
times  gangrene    of   the    principal    viscera. 
According  to  Longet,  Thirst  kills  by  an  in- 
flammatory fever,  Hunger  by  a  putrid  fever.* 
Such  are  Hunger  and  Thirst,  two  mighty 
impulses,  beneficent  and  terrible,  monitors 
ever  vigilant,  warning  us  of  the  need  there  is 
for   Food   and   Drink,  sources   of  exquisite 
pleasure  and  of  exquisite  pains,  motives  to 
strenuous  endeavor,  and  servants  to  our  higher 
aims.     We  are  all  familiar  with  them  in  their 
;  gentler  as])ect8 ;  may  the  reader  never  know 
either  in  its  dreadful  importunities ! 

*  Longet,  Traite  dc  PhyiioL,  1867. 


TTie  FabU'fi  of  yEsop.     Translated  into  Human  ' 
Nature.     Bv  Churlcs  II.  Bennett.     Kent  and 
Co. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Bknxett  is  already  known  to  the 

Sublie  as  tl.«»  autlior  of  "  Shadoofs,"  those  clever 
esi;rn«;  wliirh  aiipeared  some  six  months  sim-e, 
in  which  t!ie  ^liadow  thrown  by  the  figure  was 
made  to  bear  some  haj)py  allusion  to  the  form  , 
from  whi<h  it  was  cast.  He  now  appears  in  a 
new  shapr,  a-  the  illustrator  of  a  set  of  modem 
^KOji's  Fah^t's.  suited  to  the  meridian  uf  1857. 
Thus,  in  tlie  "  Wolf  and  the  Lamb/'  tlie  wolf  , 
is  drawn  a<  a  L'.irotter,  an<l  the  lamb,  an  inno- 
cent, ^reen-'ookin*^  victim,  with  curpet-ha^, 
umbrella,  and  )ioh\  studded  collar.  The  **  Ass 
in  a  Li(>n'<  t-kin"  is  a  young  fellow  for  whom 
his  friend*  have  lK)nght  a  commission.  "  The 
Lion  and  the  Unat"  is  a  tremendous  critic,  ju-^t 
sitting;  down  to  roar  af^er  his  fashion,  witli  pens 
and  ink,  when  the  gnat  drives  !iim  to  frcnzv  in 
the  shape  of  an  Italian  or;;an-grinder.  The 
"  Wolf  in  Sheep's  Clothing  '*  is  a  policeman 
inveigling  a  cook,  and  so  on,  through  twenty-two  ! 


moral  saws  and  instances.  The  animal  ezpres- 
«ti()ns  are  always  clever,  and  the  side  hits  at 
various  incidents  of  the  day  amusing.  The 
de<ipi  on  the  cover  and  frontispiece  is  itself  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  whole.  A  man, 
it  appears,  is  i>eiug  tried  at  the  court  of  the  lion 
for  i!l-usin<;  a  donkey,  and  is  getting  the  worst 
of  it.  Tiic  asinine  prosecutor  is  on  one  side, 
the  man  himself,  in  charge  of  a  raven  for  a 
jjaoler,  on  the  other.  The  prosecutor  has  se- 
cured the  shark  for  his  solicitor,  and  the  fox, 
ape,  and  vulture  for  counsel ;  the  defendant 
having'  to  make  shift  with  the  wolf,  dog,  ass, 
and  daw.  There  are  a  number  of  other  char- 
acters, acting  audience,  usher,  and  clerk  of  the 
court.  This  design  is  suppose<l  by  the  author 
"  to  lie  somewhat  typical  of  the  intention  of  fa- 
hie  ** — wc  confess  we  do  not  understand  how. 
The  remaining  designs,  however,  arc  intelligi- 
iile  enough,  and  wc  heartily  wi-^h  the  author 
success  in  his  second  attempt  to  devote  sportive 
art  to  the  object  of  moral  instruction. — Litfrary 
Gazette. 
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From  Chamben-8  Journal.    '  in  which  this  female    drapery    was    worn. 
HINDOO  EMIGRANTS.  They  invariably  left  the  head  uncovered ;  the 

The  writer  was  one  of  twenty  Englishmen  men  sometimes  did  the  same  ;  but  at  other 
engaged  in  conveying  from  east  to  west  2G0  times  investing  it  with  a  turban  or  cap.  In 
natives  of  the  Carnatic.  Forty  of  these  were  ;  both  sexes,  the  feet  and  legs  were  bare, 
women ;  and  thirty,  children  under  ten  years  Young  children  were  quite  nude,  but  had  a 
of  age ;  the  remainder,  youths  or  adult  men.  string  round  the  middle,  to  which  the  fore- 
Most  of  the  males  were  strictly  coolies  or  I  cloth  would  afterwards  be  attached. 
laborers,  chiefly  agricultural ;  but  some  had !  Unpretending,  however,  as  was  their  cot- 
exercised  specific  arts  or  callings,  as  metal-  tume,  these  coolies  were  as  profuse  in  oma- 
workers,  bricklayers,  painters,  basket-makers,  ments  as  their  means  would  allow.  The 
cloth-weavers,  confectioners,  barbers,  milk-  \  women,  if  unable  to  procure  bracelets  of  the 
men,    washermen,    shoemakers.     One    had   precious  metals,  wear  rings  of  glass  upon 


been  employed  in  making  garlands  for  native 
festivals  and  funerals.     Many  had  been  ga**- 


their  wrists,  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
these  rings,  the  better  are  they  pleased.     Aa 


deners,  drawers  of  toddy  from  the  j)almyra  j  they  are  necessarily  drawn  on  over  the  hands, 


trees,  bullock  or  bandy  drivers,  and  a  num- 
ber had  worked  in  the  paddy-fields.  Several 
had  been  "  l)oys  "  or  palanquin-bearers,  some 
peons,  policemen,  or  messengers;  others, 
domestic  servants,  cooks,  or  housekee])ers. 
One  had  been  a  sepoy.  Two  had  been 
schoolmasters,  of  whom  one  could  read  and 
write  English  imperfectly.  About  a  dozen 
had  been  to  the  Mauritius  as  free  emigrants, 
and  had  there  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
French.  Fifteen  of  the  j)arty  were  Mussul- 
mans, six  or  eight,  Koman  Catholics,  and  of 
the  remaining,  about  fifty  were  Pariahs. 
Their  ages  varied,  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  were  in  the  prime  of  early  manhood. 

Their  complexions  were  of  all  shades, 
from  light  bronze  or  yellow,  through  rich 
chestnut  brown,  to  dark  olive,  bordering  on 
black.  The  children  were  the  fairest,  but 
among  adults  there  was  a  wide  range.  The 
younger  men  were  especially  handsome,  with 
open  oval  countenances,  fine  eyes  and  teeth, 
smooth  soft  skins,  and  well-])roportioned 
forms.  Some  were,  of  course,  of  less  grace- 
ftil  mould,  but  scarcely  any  were  misshapen, 
and  a  few  were  of  peculiarly  attractive  as- 
pect. The  women  were  inferior  to  the  men, 
in  personal  appearance. 

Though  amply  supplied  with  clothing  by 


they  fit  loosely  upon  the  arms,  and  clank  one 
on  the  other  as  the  wearer  moves.  Kings  of 
silver,  pewter,  or  brass,  in  lieu  of  more  costly 
fabrics,  are  worn  upon  the  fingers  and  toes 
and  rings  or  jewels  hang  from  the  tip  and 
sides  of  the  nose.  The  neck  is  encircled 
with  strings  of  beads,  or  decorated  with  tas- 
sels and  trinkets  of  various  devices,  sus- 
pended from  a  cord.  The  lobe  of  the  ear  is 
perforated,  and  through  the  aperture  is  in- 
troduced a  coil  of  painted  paper  or  palm  leaf 
wound  on  itself  like  a  watch-spring.  By 
contrivances  such  as  these,  the  lobe  is  some- 
times much  elongated,  and  converted  into  an 
open  circle,  larger  hi  circumference  than  the 
whole  remaining  ])ortion  of  the  ear.  Little 
children  are  decked  with  necklaces,  bracelets, 
and  rings,  before  they  assume  a  particle  of 
clothing.  Among  men,  ear-jewels  are  fre- 
quent, and  in  a  few  may  be  observed  the 
pendent  lobe.  Some  also  wear  finger  and 
toe  rings. 

In  the  arrangement  of  their  hair,  these 
emigrants  exhibited  a  great  diversity  of  taste 
with  much  of  what  some  might  call  an  ab- 
sence of  all  taste.  It  was  frequent  with  the 
men  to  shave  the  head,  except  a  tuft  on  the 
crown  and  at  the  sides.  Tiie  hair  of  the 
vertex  is  never  cut,  and  is  sometimes  long 


the  goTcmment  emigration  authorities  at  Ma-  enough  to  reach  the  waist.  It  is  either 
dras,  they  made  little  use  of  it  on  board,  and  ■  plaited  into  a  queue  or  tied  into  a  knot,  or 
dressed  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  on  \  suffered  to  hang  dishevelled.  The  hair  is 
fthore.  The  men  contented  themselves  with  i  occasionally  cut  in  the  most  fantastic  shapes 
a  cloth  round  the  loins  ;  the  garment  of  the  -  and  patterns,  and  at  other  times  ])ermitted 
women  was  a  long  cotton  cloth,  wrapped  and   to  preserve  its  natural  growth   and  appear^ 


folded  so  as  to  conceal  the  trunk,  and  de- 


ance.     The  women  leave  it  as  nature  formed 


■cending  to  the  knees,  or  a  little  below  them.  •  it,  and  in  them  it  id  often  luxuriant  and  bean- 
Simple  as  were  the  materials,  there  was  ■  tifuL  It  is  generally  lank  and  soft — in  a  few 
'  nch  scope  for  elegance  and  taste  in  the  way  ■  instances,  thick  and  curling.    In  young  chil- 
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dren,  it  may  be  brown ;  in  adults,  always 
black,  but  soon  whitens  with  age.  Most  of 
the  women  had  their  arms  tattoed  in  blue, 
but  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  de- 
vices. The  other  prevalent  adornments,  if 
such  thev  mav  be  called,  were  the  usual 
idolatrous  symbols.  The  Vishnuvites  paint 
three  yellow  lines,  diverging  upwards  from 
the  root  of  the  nose  j  the  Sivaites  present 
three  parallel  horizontal  white  lines  across 
the  forehead,  breast,  and  upper  arms ;  and  it 
18  common  Avith  them  to  have  a  vertical  blue 
line  down  the  centre  of  the  forehead.  It 
was  the  absence  of  these  marks  that  chiefly 
distinguished  from  the  rest  the  Mohamme- 
dans and  Roman  Catholics. 

Both  sexes  were  sadly  inattentive  to  per- 
sonal cleanliness.  Every  morning,  however, 
ihey  might  have  been  seen  in  rows  along  the 
deck,  washing  their  mouths,  and  rubbing 
their  teeth  with  pieces  of  stick,  kej)t  for  the 
purpose.  This  was  not  neglected,  even  if  it 
included  the  whole  ceremony  of  ablution. 
They  were  also  in  the  habit  of  frequently 
pouring  water  on  their  feet.  The  principal 
occupation  of  the  women  was  that  of  de- 
Btro}*ing  the  vermin  with  which  they  were 
infested. 

Their  food  was  according  to  a  dietary  scale 
prescribed  by  government,  and  was  more 
liberal  than  their  necessities  or  indications 
required.  Kice  was  the  staple  article,  to 
which  the  other  ingredients,  the  dholl — a 
species  of  pulse — the  salt  fish,  the  ghee  or 
clarified  butter,  the  tamarinds,  and  savoury 
herbs,  were  rather  regarded  as  accessories. 
Each  day's  first  duty  was  to  serve  out  in  one 
mass  the  requisite  amount  of  provisions  for 
the  whole.  The  subsequent  apj)ropriation 
and  preparation  of  this  food  were  left  to  the 
emigrants  themselves.  It  was  for  the  most 
part  conducted  by  a  certain  few,  who  pos- 
sessed more  activity  than  their  neighbors, 
and  sufficed  to  occupy  them  all  the  morning. 
The  rest  Mere  perfectly  willing  to  be  exempt 
from  any  trouble  but  that  of  eating.  The 
proper  quantity  of  rice  they  estimated  by  a 
measure,  brought  with  them,  which  allotted 
to  each  about  twenty-four  ounces  a  day;  and 
having  been  duly  proportioned,  it  was  set  to 
boil  in  large  pans.  A  cook-house  was  pro- 
vided on  either  side  of  the  ship,  one  for  men 
of  caste,  the  other  for  Pariahs  and  Mussul- 
mans. Mohammedans  will  not  eat  unless 
the  cook  be  of  the  faith,  but  Pariahs  are 
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quite  content  to  take  their  food  at  Moorish 
hands.  One  day,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  voyage,  the  Mohammedan  cook  refused 
to  act,  in  consequence  of  some  ofTence  he  had 
received,  and  his  place  having  been  taken  by 
a  Pariah,  the  Mussulmans  refused  to  eat. 
They  demanded  a  fresh  supply,  but  with  a 
view  of  correcting  such  evils  for  the  future, 
the  request  was  disregarded.  One  of  the 
number,  however,  whose  flesh  was  weak,  al- 
though his  name  was  Tippoo  Saib,  partook 
of  the  accursed  "thing,  and  thereby  provoked 
an  indignant  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the 
"true  believers.**  The  torrent  of  abuse 
poured  forth,  by  one  youth  in  particular,  was 
overwhelming  and  terrific.  Of  execrations 
and  expletives  they  have  no  lack,  but  the  de> 
nouncement  most  in  vogue  i  that  of  all 
kinds  of  defilement  and  dishonor  to  the  fe- 
male relatives  of  the  offender,  past,  present, 
and  to  come.  A  Hindoo,  one  morning,  was 
detected  eating  meat  that  he  had  obtained 
from  the  ship's  cook,  and  had  a  sentence  of 
excommunication  passed  upon  him  by  those 
of  his  own  caste,  though  with  none  of  the 
violence  of  the  Mussulman  proceedings.  The 
Pariahs  will  eat  anything.  The  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  provisioning  the  emigrants  related 
to  the  article  of  water.  At  first,  there  was 
much  grumbling  about  the  scantiness  of  the 
supply,  although  the  consumption  exceeded 
the  stipulated  aUowance  of  three  qnarts  a 
head  per  day.  So,  one  morning  thedistriba- 
tion  was  given  up  into  their  own  hands,  and 
as  it  was  so  managed  that  many  ioA  not  ob- 
tain any  at  all,  we  had  in  the  evening  a 
rather  serious  distiirbance.  After  this,  we 
had  to  watch  it  ourselves,  but  by  d^ieea 
they  learned  to  practise  greater  discretion 
and  equity,  and  a  better  understanding  soon 
prevailing  among  all  classes,  they  could  nfely 
be  intrusted  with  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs.  In  the  cooler  weather  experi- 
enced in  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  allowance  of  water  was  more  than 
they  needed,  and  the  only  article  of  which 
the  full  perscribed  amount  was  ever  in  d^ 
mand  was  tobacco. 

Smoking  was  their  great  solace,  but  they 
had  some  positive  and  defined  amusements. 
A  tumtum  or  native  drum  had  been  provided 
for  them,  and  when  first  introduce^  occa- 
sioned much  merriment;  but  as,  in  their 
music,  noise  is  the  chief  element,  the  inatm- 
ment  was  soon    disabled   and   laid   uide. 
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There  was  a  good  deal  of  singing  among 
them,  and  they  )iad  many  rhyming  tales  or 
fttblesy  but  the  sounds  to  which  they  re- 
hearsed them  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of 
tunef.  Men  would  dance  in  circles  to  a 
measured  step,  clapping  their  hands  or  strik- 
ing abort  sticks :  but  women  never  joined  in 
the  exercise.  The  only  sedefltary  game  re- 
marked was  one  ])laycd  with  counters  upon  a 
diagram,  like  a  drau<j;ht-board,  chalked  on  the 
deck  for  the  purpose,  and  seemed  to  partake  of 
ehance  and  skill  combined.  Many  of  the  youths 
amused  themselves  with  athletic  sports,  and 
there  was  a  general  tendency  to  cheerfulness 
and  mirth  with  no  deficiency  of  resource  as  to 
pastimes.  During  the  lovely  weather  we 
enjoyed  while  running  through  the  south- 
east trade  of  the  Atlantic,  their  fondness  for 
grotaaque  dressing,  mummery,  and  practical 
joiking  was  pursued  in  a  more  systematic 
manner;  and  with  the  aid  of  some  rude 
■eenery,  and  a  concerted  plan,  they  got  up 
a  kind  of  theatrical  enrertainment.  We 
Eoropeans  were  ceremoniously  invited  to 
vitnefls  the  performance,  in  which,  so  far  as 
we  could  comprehend  it,  there  was  not  much 
to  admire,  but  as  a  means  of  harmless  diver- 
sion to  a  native  audience,  it  was  not  to  be 
despised. 

On  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  we  were 
necessarily  much  indebted  to  the  services  of 
the  professed  interpreters ;  but  such  lingual 
^  aequirements  as  passed  muster  with  the  au- 
thorities at  Madras,  were  far  below  the 
standard  that  strangers  like  ourselves  would 
hsfC  found  it  desirable  to  impose.  One  only 
of  this  official  class  spoke  fluent  English. 
He  was  a  smart,  young  man,  who  had  been 
Stnrant  to  an  officer,  and  could  converse 
with  equal  apparent  ease  in  four  of  the  lan- 
guages of  India,  but  his  character  was  by  no 
■eans  a  model  of  propriety.  The  vernacu- 
lar tongues  of  the  people  were  the  Tamil 
and  Telugu,  and  the  Mussulmans  among 
tiwmselves  used  the  Hindostani,  which  thev 

• 

have  derived  from  their  migratory  fore- 
ftthers,  but  it  is  not  generally  known  to  the 
heathen  inhabitants  of  Southern  India.  The 
Tehiga  natives  were  about  a  fourth  of  the 
entire  number,  but  most  of  them  could  speak 
Tamil  also,  and  many  of  Tamil  extraction 
weie  acquainted  with  Telugu.  A  knowledge 
of  the  two  languages  would  seem  to  prevail 
estenstrely;  but  while  they  have  common 

L.     aihiitiaa,  they  are   very  unlike  in  details. 
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The  Telugu  men  who  worship  Vishnu  are  the 
proper  Hindoos.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  on 
board  were  able  to  read  and  write  with  ease. 
Some  denied  that  they  could  do  either ;  but 
on  trial,  it  was  found  that  thev  could  form 
and  pronounce  the  numerous  alphabetical 
characters  and  combinations  of  their  native 
language.  The  number  of  these  letters  and 
sounds  is  something  formidable  to  an  Engp- 
lish  student  of  the  Tamil.  Others  said  that 
they  could  read ;  yet  when  books  were 
placed  in  their  hands,  they  were  evidently 
at  a  loss.  It  seemed  a  common  occurrence 
that  they  should  know  their  alphabet,  picked 
up,  it  may  be,  from  their  parents  or  playfel- 
lows, without  possessing,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, an  opportunity  for  further  ac- 
quirements. The  information  thus  gained 
would  be  almost  mechanical,  and  of  little 
practical  utility.  The  inquiries  made  with  a 
view  of  testing  their  attainments,  led  to  a 
great  rage  for  cultivating  the  literary  arts. 
Papers,  pens,  and  ink  were  eagerly  asked 
for,  or  else  they  were  content  with  borrowng 
or  contriring  styles  for  engraving  the  pal-* 
myra-leaf.  Some  became  teachers,  others 
learners ;  and  from  morning  to  night,  for 
several  days,  the  ship  resounded  with  the  ao- 
sustomed  din  of  a  school-room.  Each  little 
world,  like  the  larger  one,  has  its  fashions 
and  its  toys,  pursued  intensely  while  they  last, 
but  easily  changed  and  soon  forgotten.  But 
every  encouragement  was  given  to  the  emi- 
grants to  favor  their  efforts  for  improve- 
ment ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  during  the 
voyage,  all  learned  something  which  may 
have  contributed  to  their  subsequent  advan- 
tage. 

Two  births  took  place  into  our  community. 
The  attendant  process,  with  Hindoo  women, 
appears  to  involve  little  suffering  or  restraint. 
They  had  amongst  them  a  species  of  medi- 
cal and  siurgical  practice.  In  local  hurts  and 
pains,  they  trusted  much  to  local  applications 
poultices  of  tamarind,  or  dholl,  or  any  thing 
they  could  procure,  chunam  rubbed  upon 
the  spot,  frictions,  and  shampooing.  Foe  in- 
ward complaints,  their  great  remedy  was 
'*  pepper-water,**  a  warm  infusion  of  aro- 
matic herbs  and  spice,  with  onions  and  sugar. 
Castor-oil  was  the  medicine  with  whisht  tbej 
were  best  acquainted,  and  with  the  use  of 
opium  they  were  too  familiar.  To  prevnit 
or  cure  convulsions  in  children,  they  were  ul 
the  habit  ef  scarring  the  body  witk  sai-hol 
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needles.  This  proceeding  was  chiefly  re- 
garded as  a  charm,  though  the  counter-irri- 
tation might  have  some  effect.  They  would 
also  fasten  strings  round  their  limbs,  both  as 
amulets  during  disease  and  as  votive  tokens 
after  recovery.  These  were  called  Saw  my, 
and  suppos(?d  to  have  some  sacred  character 
or  consocjuence.  This  word  was  of  the  com- 
monest a|.j)Hcalion  in  reference  to  the  creed 
of  heathenism.  It  entered  into  their  most 
familiar  j)atronymics,  the  equivalents  of  our 
Jones  and  Smith,  as  Ramasawmy,  Veera- 
sawmy,  Venketasawmy,  Mootoosawmy,  Moo- 
nesawmy,  Ilungasawmy,  Cundasawmy,  Aj)j)a- 
sawmy,  Chiunasawmy.  Some  man  would  oc- 
casionally rant  and  rave,  as  if  divmely  or 
demoniacally  inspired,  throw  himself  into 
paroxysms  resembling  epilepsy,  and  then 
give  vent  to  incoherent  sayings,  while  the 
bystanders  looked  on  with  superstitious  rev- 
erence and  awe.  This  was  explained  as  be- 
ing the  work  of  Suwmy — that  is,  of  some 
good  genius,  whose  influence  had  been  in- 
voked, or  else  of  some  evil  genius  whom 
there  was  a  struggle  to  expel.  Such  an  ex- 
hibition was  several  times  presented,  and  it 
reminded  us  of  the  pythonesses  of  old,  or  of 
the  *•  possessed"  of  the  Gospel  narrative. 

To  the  dark  and  uncertain  teachings  of  their 
heathenish  creed  mav  be  traced  their  moral 
imbecility,  and  especially  their  propensity  to 
suicide.  On  two  occasions,  when  morning 
broke,  alarm  was  given  of  a  comrade  missing ; 
and  the  only  conclusion  at  which  we  could 
arrive  was,  that  he  had  voluntarily  drowned 
himself  during  the  night.  Both  had  been  on 
the  sick  list,  though  not  dangerously  indis- 
posed ;  and  no  motive  for  the  deed  could  b(» 
alleged  but  their  general  want  of  jjower  to 
bear  u^)  against  suffering  of  any  kind. 
Threats,  and  even  attempts  at  suicide  took 
f  place,  as  the  result  of  disputes  and  annoy- 
ances, and  but  for  interference,  would  have 
l)eeii  carried  into  execution.  The  emigrants 
wep?  sadly  ])rone  to  regard  trifles  in  the 
wor»<:  light,  and  exalt  them  into  affairs  of 
serioKS  importance.  They  were  deflcient  in 
morail  energy  to  resist  physical  evil,  soon  be- 
came <lepressed,  and  thus  were  unable  to 
raise  t/:eir  fallen  sj)irits.  This  was  esj>erially 
the  CR«e  with  bodily  ailments  and  disa>ters  : 
those  vexations  and  disturbances  which  so 
often  arose  among  them,  were  found,  when 
anai3*sed,  to  originate  in  the  most  absurd 
and  .isnrial  causes.     Although   so   fond   of 


quarrelling,  they  were  not  much  addicted  to 
fighting.  They  were  lavish  in  the  foulest  • 
abuse,  and  indulged  in  menacing  gestures, 
but  they  rather  avoided  than  courted  a  close 
engagement,  and  a  few  blows  soon  dismayed 
them.  Tall  stout  men  would  cry  like  chil- 
dren, if  perchance  the  assault  they  received 
were  more  than  verbal ;  and  in  all  their  dis- 
putes, there  was  little  danger  of  their  doing 
one  another  much  harm.  They  were  fre- 
quently v(?xed  with  the  question,  who  among 
them  should  be  greatest  ?  Some  pretended 
that  before  embjirking  they  had  been  in- 
vested with  a  kind  of  authority  or  pre-emin- 
ence, and  would  occasionally  ap])eal  to  the 
ship's  ofiicers  for  confirmation  of  their  claims. 
From  the  extreme  difficultv  of  ascertaiuin;; 
the  truth,  it  was  generally  advisable  not  to 
interfere :  but  care  was  always  taken  to  cor- 
rect  any  evidwit  mistakes,  and  to  prevent  the 
exercise  of  improper  liberties.  They  Itere 
treated  with  uniform  kindness;  and  on  the 
whole,  their  conduct  was  good.  At  no  time 
had  we  to  deal  with  ])osi;ive  disaffection  or 
disrespect.  Some  who  at  first  occasioned  a 
degree  of  trouble  and  anxiety,  afterwards 
became  orderly,  civil,  and  industrious.  At 
the  termination  of  the  voyage,  there  was  in 
all  a  pei'C(^i)tible  imjn'ovement  in  condition 
and  demeanor. 

When  the  hour  of  parting  had  arrived,  not 
women    and   children    only,   but    men    also, 
shewed  evident   signs  of  sorrow  and  reluc- 
tance.    Much  of  this  may  have  resulted  from 
timidity  or  doubt  as  to  their  future  lot,  but 
much  of  it  arose,  wo  fully  believe,  from  pure 
regret,  and  grateful  estmiation  of  the  care 
thev  had  received.     Thev  were  not  landed 
direct  in  Georgetown,  but  sent  to  estates  up 
the  river  Demerara,  or  along  the  coast,  in 
small  schooners  belonging  to  the  proprietors. 
Our  coolies  were  distributed  among  five  differ- 
ent estates,  in  gangs  of  fiih',  formed  by  mu- 
tual arrangement,  according  to  caste  or  famiiy 
and  social  conneeiions,  each  ])arty  having  an 
interpreter ;  and  most  of  them  had  to  travC'l 
from  twenty  to  thirty  miles.     Every  one  waB 
furnished  with  a  jjassport.  which,  after  five 
years'   service,    would    j)rocure    him   a   free 
return   to   his   nati\e  country,  if  he  chose  to 
demand   it.     On  the  estates,  thev  were  to  be 
accommodated  wiili  lodging  an((  medical  at- 
tendance, free  of  charge.     For  the  first  fort- 
night   or   month,   they   were   stipplied    with 
food  in  lieu  of  wages;  they  afterwards  would 
earn    according   to   their    amount   of    labor, 
being  ])ai(l  in  the  same  ])roi)ortion  as  Africans 
or  Madeirans.     For  hard   toil,  thev  were  not 
well   suited;  but  what   they  undertook,  ihey 
would  execute  with  neatness ;  and  there  was 
enough  in  the  necessities  of  the  colony  to 
give  them  all  remunerative  employment. 
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PASSING  THE  ICEBERGS. 

The  following  beautiful  lines  appear  in  an 
'CSnglish  collection  of  the  poems  of  T.  Buchanan 
Beaid.  We  have  not  seen  them  in  any  publica- 
tion in  this  country.  Mr.  I^cad  is  now  in 
Borne,  busily  engaged  in  painting,  having  sev- 
eral important  commissions  from  England. 
'  The  present  volume  is  inscribed  by  the  author, 
to  John  A.  C.  Gray,  Esq.,  of  lifew  York. — 
If.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

A  FKARLE88  shape  of  brave  device. 
Oar  vessel  drives  through  mist  and  rain, 

Between  the  floating  fleets  of  ice — 
Those  navies  of  the  northern  main ; 

Tliose  Arctic  ventures,  blindly  hurled, 
The  proofs  of  Nature's  olden  force, 

like  fragments  of  a  crystal  world 
Long  shattered  from  its  skioy  coarse. 

These  are  the  bucaniers  that  fright 

The  middle  sea  with  dreams  of  wrecks, 
And  freeze  the  south  winds  in  their  flight, 
.  Mid  chain  the  Gulf  Sti-eam  to  their  decks. 

At  every  dragon  prow  and  helm 
There  stands  some  Viking,  as  of  yore. 

Grim  heroes  from  the  boreal  realm 
Where  Odin  rules  the  spectral  shore. 

And  oft  beneath  the  sun  or  moon 
Their  swifl  and  eager  falchions  glow ; 

While,  like  a  storm  vexed  wind,  the  Rune 
Comes  chaflng  through  some  l>eard  of  snow. 

And  when  the  far  North  flashes  up 
"^th  fires  of  mingled  red  and  gold, 

Thej  know  that  many  a  blazing  cup 
Is  brimming  to  the  absent  bold. 

Up,  signal  there  !  and  let  us  hail 
Yon  looming  phantom  as  we  pass  ; 

Note  all  her  fashion,  hull  and  sail, 
Within  the  compass  of  your  glass  I 

See  at  her  mast  the  steadfast  glow 
Of  that  one  star  of  Odin's  throne  ; 

Upwith  yonr  flag,  and  let  us  show 
The  constellation  of  our  own  ! 

And  speak  her  well,  for  she  might  say, 
if  from  her  heart  the  words  could  thaw, 

Great  news  from  some  far  frozen  bay 
Or  the  remotest  Esquimaux. 

Mlriit  tell  of  channels,  yet  untold, 
That  sweep  the  pole  from  sea  to  sea ; 

Of  lands  which  God  designs  to  hold 
A  misphty  people,  yet  to  be ; 

Of  wonders  which  alone  prevail 

Whom  day  and  darkness  dimly  meet; 

Of  tU  which  spreads  the  Arctic  sail ; 
Of  Franklin  and  his  venturous  fleet. 


Lit  only  by  that  spectral  dawn, 

The  mask  that  mocking  darkness  wears. 

Or  how,  o'er  embers  black  and  few. 
The  last  of  shivered  masts  and  spars  ; 

He  sits  amid  his  frozen  crew, 
In  council  with  the  norland  stars. 

No  answer,  but  the  sullen  flow, 
Of  ocean  heaving  long  and  vast ; 

An  argosy  of  ice  and  snow. 

The  voiceless  North  swings  proudly  past. 


r,  haplj,  at  some  glorious  goal. 
His  anchor  holds,  his  sails  are  furled  ; 
Tliat  FailTe  has  named  him  on  her  scroll, 
•*  Colnmbns  of  the  Polar  World." 

Or  how  his  ploughing  bark  we<lges  on, 

Throogh   spl&tering  fields,   with   battered 
ifaares; 


"  HANNAH  BINDING  SHOES." 

BY   LUCY   LARCOM. 

Poor  lone  Hannah, 
Sitting  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

Faded,  wrinkled. 
Sitting,  stitching,  in  a  mournful  muse. 
Bright-eyed  l^eauty  once  was  she, 
When  the  bloom  was  on  the  tree  : 
Spring  and  winter 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

Not  a  neighbor 
Passing  nod  or  answer  will  refuse 
To  her  whisper 
"  Is  there  from  the  fishers  any  news  1 " 
Oh,  her  heart's  adrift,  with  one 
On  an  endless  voyage  gone ! 
Night  and  morning 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoM 

Fair  young  Hannah, 
Ben,  the  sunburnt  fisher,  gayly  woos. 

Tall  and  clever. 
For  a  willing  heart  and  hand  he  sues. 
May-day  skies  are  all  aglow. 
And  the  wavas  are  laughing  so !         ^ 
For  her  wedding 
Hannah  leaves  her  window  and  her  shoes. 

May  is  passing ; — 
'Mong  the  applo-ooughs  a  pigeon  coos. 

Hannah  shudders ; 
For  the  wild  southwester  mischief  brews. 
Bound  the  rocks  of  Marblehead, 
Outward  boufid,  a  schooner  sped. 
Silent,  lonesome, 
Hannah's  at  t&e  window,  binding  shoes. 

'Tis  November. 
Now  no  tear  her  wasted  cheek  bedews. 

From  Newfoundland 
Not  a  sail  returning  will  she  lose. 
Whispering,  hoarsely,  **  Fishermen, 
Have  you,  nave  you  heard  of  Ben  ?  " 
Old  with  watching, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

Twenty  winters 
Bleach  and  tear  the  nigged  shore  she  viewi 

Twenty  seasons ; 
Never  one  has  brought  her  any  news. 
Still  her  dim  eyes  silently 
Chase  the  while  sails  o'er  the  sea. 
Hopeless,  faithfhl, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  sheet. 
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From  Blackwood*8  Magasin«. 
THE  BELLS   OF  BOTREAUX. 

A    LEGEND. 

There  are  spots  and  nooks  in  the  world,  so 
wild  and  isolated,  so  set  in  contrast  by  oddness 
of  position  with  the  general  order  and  economy, 
that  they  seem  accidents,  freaks  or  after-thoughts 
of  nature.  Such  is  the  little  harbor  of  Bos- 
castle,  on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall.  It  was 
an  after-thought.  There  the  sea  has  made  for 
itself  an  inlet  betwixt  the  bold  headlands  of  the 
rocky  shore,  where  it  tides,  boils,  and  surges  in 
a  little  cove,  surrounded  by  dark  walls  of  cliff 
and  jutting  points,  expending  its  force  against 
t!ie  small  pier,  which  forms  a  confined  and  par- 
tial shelter  for  the  few  ships  trading  thither.  A 
deep  naiTow  valley,  through  which  a  tiny 
streamlet  runs  over  a  stony  shelving  bed,  be- 
twixt the  sloping  sides  of  grassy  furze-clad 
steeps,  leads  inland  to  a  few  straggling  houses, 
scattered  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  con- 
nected by  a  rude  bridge.  Hero  were  the  few 
stores,  shops,  and  yards  which  the  trade  and 
traffic  of  the  place  required;  here  were  the 
houses  of  the  wild  seamen  and  fishers,  who 
battled  through  life  with  the  storms  and  surfs, 
the  perils  and  difficulties  of  that  rock-bound 
coast:  and  here  the  rude  quanymen  from  a 
neighboring  district  laid  their  heads,  took  their 
cJumce  meals,  their  chance  rests  and  recreations. 
Amid  this  hard-bred,  hard-living,  rough-tutored 
commonalty,  moved  a  small  and  well-graduated 
aristocracy  of  craftsmen,  shipwrights,  clerks, 
and  merchants.  The  houses  were  simple  and 
commonplace  enough,  but  the  shadows  of  the 
overhanging  hills,  now  dark  with  cloud-gloom, 
now  rich  and  mellow  with  the  bloom  of  furze 
and  heath,  and  the  distant  roar  of  the  surf  and 
the  glimpses  of  spray  and  foam,  gave  to  the 
place  a  wild  picturesqueness  which  toned  well 
with  the  life  of  the  people.  At  times,  too, 
when  the  storms  arose,  whe»  the  waves  surged 
loudly  and  heavily  against  the  shore,  and  the 
winds  swept  up  the  valley  with  a  drear  and 
sullen  boom,  and  the  storm-shades  fell  darkly 
and  wildly,  the  vale-head,  with  its  cluster  of 
home-steads,  was  raised  into  sublimity.  How 
often  does  nature  thus  clothe  the  homeliness  of 
man  with  its  own  beauty  and  grandeur !  How 
often,  again,  does  man  invest  its  common- 
places with  a  sacredness  and  a  glory  I  This 
•pot  was,  however,  but  the  outskirt,  the  offset 
of  the  town,  which  lay  strewn  on  the  face  of 
the  hill  in  clumps  and  heaps  of  houses,  missed 
like  boulders  or  tors  along  the  side  of  a  steep 
and  tortuous  road,  which  led  down  towards  the 
harbor. 

On  a  Christmas  Eve,  some  time  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  oentnry — ^when  men  still  wore 
thov  siogvlvitiai  and  tboir  individualism,  and 


ere  civilization  had  reduced  society  to  one  Pro- 
crustean standard — a  group  of  men  were  as- 
sembled in  the  skittle-alley  of  the  village  inn. 
It  was  a  long  thatched  shed,  open  at  the  end 
and  one  side,  and  having  benches  all  around 
for  the  spectators.  It  was  a  wild,  strange 
group.  There  were  the  hard-lined,  weather- 
beaten  faces,  and  strong,  stalwart,  toil-hardened 
forms  of  pilots  and  fishermen,  clad  in  the  thick 
heavy  boots,  the  large  woolen  frocks  hanging  in 
folds  round  their  waists,  and  the  fur  cap  or  oil- 
skin hat,  which  seems  as  peculiar  to  the  class 
as  his  skin  is  to  the  bear ;  of  quarrymcn,  heavy, 
dull,  and  clay-stained,  and  of  sturdy,  homely- 
looking  yeomen.  In  the  midst,  with  a  sort  of 
half-acknowledged  authority  and  precedence,  sat 
a  large,  stout,  muscular  man  of  herculean 
build,  but  whose  giant  proportions  were  con- 
fused and  lost  by  his  loose  mode  of  sitting :  the 
face  was  broad  and  ruddy,  the  brow  wide  0kd 
open.  This  was  old  John  Truscott,  a  famous 
wrestler,  who  had  not  only  carried  off  the  hats, 
purses,  and  other  prizes  at  the  neighboring 
games,  but  had  actually  "gone  fanaga"  to 
show  his  prowess — that  is,  had  gone  into  the 
next  county  to  meet  the  challenge  of  a  man 
who  claimed  the  championship  of  the  Ungdom ; 
had  there  and  then  thrown  him  in  a  fair  ring, 
winning  the  supremacy  for  his  own  oonnty; 
and  had  come  back  to  live  and  move  among 
his  own  people,  surrotmded  with  a  little  halo 
of  hero-Worship. 

Seldom  were  surnames  heard  in  this  assemr 
blage.  Men  were  known  chiefly  by  patronym- 
ics, synonyms,  and  nicknames.  "Smng^ff 
Tom,"  "  Pilot  Joe,"  "  Champion  John,"  and 
**  Fancy  Sam,"  were  the  terms  and  titles  ban- 
died about  from  mouth  to  mouth.  At  the  time 
wo  enter,  the  interest  is  all  centred  on  two 
players.  The  one  was  a  tall,  lithe,  sinewy 
man,  quick,  rapid,  and  impulsive  in  hia  aelioii 
and  gestures.  The  face  was  handsome,  bat  its 
beauty  was  of  the  kind  which  bordered  on  the 
fearful.  The  features  and  expression  were  iae 
and  strongly  marked,  but  stem  and  nnaoAenad 
as  though  they  had  been  impressed  in  ]*▼%  or 
burnt  in  by  the  heat  of  sun  and  passion.  The 
eye  was  fierce  and  restless,  and  flashed  ever 
and  anon  with  ftirtive  and  vengeful  glaneei. 
Around  his  brown  brawny  neck  a  colored  luK- 
chief  was  wound  loosely,  and  fastened  in  fhrnH 
by  a  gold  ring ;  his  jacket  was  full  and  trimnmd 
with  braid ;  little  filigree  buttons  held  hii 
coat  together ;  a  cap,  with  hanging 
gold  band,  sat  lightly  on  his  short  daik  6ula 
and  round  his  waist  was  bound  a  red 
The  dress  was  foreign,  and  Bichard  Cnigon 
the  wearer— or  Brazilian  Dick,  as  be  waa 
miliarly  called — had  been  a  wanderer  In 
lands,  had  ihared  (it  was  said)  in  wniM 
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exploits  on  the  Spanish  ?^lain ;  had  worked  in 
the  mines  of  Brazil,  and  acted   many  another 
phase  of  wild  and  adventurous  life.     He  was 
now  come  to  his    native  land,   well-to-do,  it 
teemed;  was  liberal,  even  lavish,  of  his  means, 
'  nd  had  a  dash  and  recklessness  in  all  he  said 
nd  did,  which  was  taking  with  the  many,  but 
Old  a  strong  repulsion  for  the  staid  stay-at- 
home  natures  of  patriarchs   and  elders.     The 
liral  player  was  Phil  Rounsval,  a  young  yeo- 
man, the  descendant  of  yeomen  who  had  lived 
on  the  same  farm  since  the  time  of  the  Domes- 
day Book  without  altering  their  landmarks,  and 
lia<i  gone  on  man  after  maUiTtilling  the  same 
acies,  housing  their  cattle  in  the  same  steads, 
■Hting  by  the  same  hearthstone,  and  being  borne 
to  the  same  churchyard  on  the  cliff,  where  the 
Imrial-mounds  of  the  race  were  heaped  like 
molehills.    He  was  young,  and  comely  to  look 
vpon.    The  character  of  his  countenance  was 
one  common    to    the    Cornish — massive,  yet 
finely  tamed — ^not  heavy  or  inexpressive,  but 
nunely  lit  or  excited ;  his  form  was  slouching 
or  slovenly,  until  some  gymnastic  action  threw 
it  into  an  attitude  of  firm  and  graceful  strength. 
The  game  was  one  of  skill,  and  was  at  a  turn- 
ing-point.   The  men  were  "  lobbing" — that  is, 
throwing  the  bowl  home  to  the  pins,  not  bowl- 
ing or  trundling  it.    Brazilian  Dick  had  made 
aome  brilliant  and  dashing  throws,  which  had 
aomewhat  posed  the  steady  play  of  his  antago- 
nist.    There  were  now  three  pins  standing,  and 
farmer  Phil  had  to  bring  down  these  in  one 
throw.    Slowly  the  bowl  was  poised,  swiftly 
and  sorely  it  flew,  just  touching  the  bellying 
point  of  the  outer  pin,  and  bounding  to  the 
other  two, laying  all  on  the  ground.    The  game 
iras  won.    A  little  uproar  of  shouts,  opinions, 
and  acclaim  closed  around  the  players,  and  it 
>ras  soon  evident  that  the  principals  themselves 
irere  at  high  words. 

"  Let  'em  fight  it  out ! "  was  the  general  cry, 
and  seemed  the  mutual  meaning. 

Presently  old  John  Truscott's  form  was  seen, 
and  his  voice  heard  in  the  midst.  "  No  fight- 
ing— no  fighting  here !  "  he  said.  "  If  the  lads 
irant  to  know  who  is  best  man,  let  'em  try  a 
torn  of  wrastling.  A  kindly  grip  and  a  faall 
don't  leave  the  ill  blood  of  a  black  eye  or  a 
Vmise.  I  have  k  no  wed  many  fellows  better 
fiiends  af^er  a  good  hearty  tuzzle." 

"A  second  Daniel  come  to  jndjjrment,"  was 
the  thought,  though  not  the  speech  of  the  O  r- 
aishmen.  The  sentence  was  received  with 
general  "asfient.  A  ring  was  speedily  formed — 
tiie  men  strip,  and  are  all  attired  in  the  i^Tcst- 
ling-jackets,  always  ready  on  such  occasions ; 
they  shake  hands,  according  to  custom,  though 
the  wilful  look  of  the  eye,  dark  and  flashing 
irith  one,  calm  and  steady  with  the  other,  belie 


the  friendly  grasp.  Now  they  take  their  grip. 
To  the  uninitiated,  the  Brazilian  has  out  and 
out  the  best  of  it.  Ho  works  and  turns  and 
twists  apparently  according  to  his  pleasure: 
but  the  connoisseur  sees  that  his  adversary  is 
gradually  drawing  him  closer  and  closer  with 
the  steady  force  of  calm  power.  They  are  close 
now,  breast  to  breast,  and  Phil's  right  arm  is 
thrown  over  the  shoulder  ,  his  right  leg  twined 
round  that  of  the  Brazilian,  who  perforce  seizes 
him  now  round  the  waist.  "  A  hitch,  a  hitch," 
is  the  shout.  "  Ho  hath  got  'un  now,"  mutter? 
old  John  Truscott. 

For  a  minute  they  stand  thus,  still  and  statu- 
esque, either  afraid  to  lose  his  balance.  Phil 
makes  play;  fails;  rescues  himself;  gro.ws 
wary.  The  Brazilian  loses  patience ;  makes  a 
sudden  effort ;  fails.  A  sudden  touch  of  Phil's 
heel,  a  quick  turn  of  the  whole  body,  and  down 
goes  his  adversary  fairly  on  his  back,  not  heavi- 
ly, but  with  the  elastic  bound  of  an  India-rubber 
ball. 
"  A  faall— a  faall ! "  is  the  cry. 
The  men  rise  and  glare  at  each  other,  and 
words  are  muttered  such  as  these — "  Next  time 
we  will  have  a  sharper  tuzzle." — "Ay,  ay,  and 
perhaps  thee  may  then  have  a  heavier  fall." 

There  is  a  general  breaking  up  and  disper- 
sion to  the  different  homes  now  for  the  Christ- 
mas Eve. 

*•  There  is  ill  blood  atween  those  lads,"  savs 
old  Joe  Treheme  the  pilot ;  "  and  'tis  all  along 
of  old  miller  Rosevear's  lass." 

"  Ah !  "  says  old  Truscott,  "  there's  a  lass  in 
the  case,  is  there?  I  misdoubted  sonl^what. 
Farmer  Phil  played  so  wilful." 

"  Yes,  sure,"  rejoined  the  pilot,  '*  he  cremed 
'un  cruel  hard,  and  looked  so  vengeful  at  one 
time,  that  I  thought  he  was  going  to  give  'un 
the  Flying  Mare." 
"  I  am  glad  he  didn't— glad  he  didn't." 
"  Why,  John  ?  you  know  nono  but  the  best 
men  can  play  that  hitch." 

''  None  but  tho  best  men  can  play  it,  and  the 
best  men  never  do  it  except  when  the  blood  is 
up.  I  never  played  it  but  once,  and  I  am  sorry 
for  it  now — always  have  been." 

"  Tell  us  all  about  it,  Champion  Jan,"  was 
tho  cry  of  many  voices. 

"  Well ;  you  know,  lads,  how  I  went  up  to 
Plymouth  to  wrastle  jj^c  Devonshire  champion. 
He  were  a  good  man— ms  good  a  man  as  e'er  I 
had  a  turn  with.  Well,  he  kicked  and  kicked 
me  cruel,  till  my  leg  was  all  black  and  plummcd 
up,  from  knee  to  ankle.  But  I  didn't  mind  this 
much,  for  I  gave  *un  a  creme  (a  grip)  for  every 
kick ;  and  at  last  he  put  forth  his  foot  venge- 
fully,  and  took  my  toe-nail  clean  off.  I  was  in 
cruel  pain — very  nigh  mad,  and  I  dosed  in  on 
'on,  took  the  old  hitch,  gaTe  'an  tks  hoists  and 
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away  he  went  flying  over  uiy  shoulder,  and  fell 
Hftt  on  the  ground  liko  n  sack  of  whc»l," 
"DiJst    kill    'un,   Jau! — ditlst    break    his 

"  Ko,  no ;  ho  wasn't  tliat  hurt.  The  wind 
«rag  out  of  'un  for  a  while  ;  hut  lie  was  game, 
regular  game,  and  t:ot  up  and  stood  another 
turn  ;  but  I  have  beard  that  he  was  never  his 
own  man  again.  Ko,  no.  lads,  never  play  in 
pasaiiiu — never  give  the  Flying  Maro." 
•  "Exco|)[  when  your  loe-nail's  kicked  off," 
insinuatei)  i>itot  Joe- 
Old  Truscolt  answered  not,  hnt  went  his  way, 
Bhaking  bis  head,  thinking  and  feeling  evidently 
that  tliat  angry  action  was  a  blot  on  his  i 
hood,  and  had  placed  a  withered  leaf  in  his 
cIuuDpion's  chaplot 


Bbbf  in  one  of  those  glens  which  everywhi 
in  Cornwall  vein  the  land  with  lines  of  hoanty 
and  sublimity,  coursing  through  and  vivifying  .1, 
even  bleakness  and  harronnesi  with  touches  of  - 
the  picturesque  and  romantic,  stood  an  old  mill. 
Built  in  a  hollow  of  the  rock,  it  seemed  almost 
a  projection  of  it,  save  whore  the  fitful  lights  of 
a  wintiy  nky  ■ilruck  odC  dimly  and  partially  the 
outline  of  its  lliiuk  thatched  roof  with  its  heavy 
overhanging  caven,  its  broad  gable  with  latticed 
windows,  doors,  and  halchcs.  and  the  huge 
wheel  rcKting  tike  a  hl^k  jagged  shadow  in  the 
dorkncns.  In  fniiii  brawled  a  tiny  brook,  which 
had  no  right,  from  its  .siie,  lo  make  the  noise  it 
did.  It  wu*  almost  the  only  thing  which  woke 
up  or  enlivened  the  solitudes  and  waslos 
through  whioh  it  paiiscd.  It  made  the  life  of 
the  lilllc  glen  nK  il  tumbled,  and  foamed,  and 
gurgled  in  its  rocky  course,  fretting  in  e<ldieB 
over  the  loo!.c  sMue.'',  lying  darkly  in  deep 
poiiU,  from  which  it  swept  over  ridges  and 
leilges  in  tiny  cascades — nishing  through  chan- 
nels it  had  worn  for  itwir — running  in  a  wavy 
line  tlimngh  a  dark  tunnel  of  cliff — and  then,  a1 
Ia^t,  Kpiirkling  and  dancing  in  the  open  sjiuce, 
where  il  met  the  breakers  of  llie  grcnl  sea.  Il 
wa;i  ever  alight,  loo,  oven  in  the  dork  places, 
wilh  sun  or  moon  gleams ;  acid,  by  day  or 
night,  Its  wLiteni  glanced  and  slione  like  bright 
»pot^  in  Ihc  gloom  and  shuilows  of  the  glen. 

Tiiis  spcit  was  calUiI  the  Rocky  Valley,  and 
was  a  short  distance  only  from  the  town  of  lios- 
rastle.  Hi^re  lived  old  Hugh  Itoseveur  the 
miller,  lie  and  his  mill  were  hiitli  ut 
keeping  lioliilay.  He  was  the  very  picture  of 
holiday  rest  as  he  sot  in  a  huge  irnken  sotth: 
Wfore  the  fin. — iho  verj'  tyjie  of  a  jolly  miller. 
AVIiy  millers  should  iiece<«arily  he  Jolly,  or  wliy 
tiicir  vocation  should  nurture  ihit  i-huraeieriiitic, 
U  not  very  clear,  save  thai  tho  plenty  which 
pusse.i  by  them  sheds  on  thdr  nainre  a  reflection 


of  goodliness  nnd  satisfaction.  We  have  seen 
millers  certainly,  mcngre,  sombre,  nnd  di-mat 
enough  to  have  done  honor  to  n  coiivenliile ; 
but  these  are  ihe  failures  :  ns  n  elass,  ihey  are 
generallyfar  and  well-liking,  mirthful  and  chir^i- 
ing,  fond  of  jest,  and  feast,  and  song. 

Old  Hugh  hioked  like  u  man  who  wn«  alioui 
to  feoKt,  and  who  liked  the  idea.  There  wn-i 
feasting  in  the  twinkle  of  his  eyes,  in  the  folds 
cif  his  double-chin,  ond  tlie  quiet  smile  playing 
aliont  his  mouth.  Ho  was  alone  as  yet.  From 
!i  heap  of  turf -and  wood  on  the  wide  ojwn 
liearth  tho  lire  flashed  fitfully,  throwing  a  broad 
Ijright  gleam  on  the  stone  floor,  but  only  half 
lighting  the  beams  and  rafters,  from  which  hung 
pieces  of  bacon,  bags  of  herbs,  and  the  fiiM 
liandful  of  lost  year's  harvest  bound  with  a 
•ithered  garland,  and  Ihe  dark  recesses  wbera 
the  wood  was  stored,  and  where  the  clock  and 
tho  dressers  stood,  all  bodt^kcd  now  with  little 
of  laurel  and  holly.  On  the  shelves  pewlv 
ea  and  dishes  shone  like  silver  shields.  Old 
Hugh  had  an  aversion  to  delf,  or  dome  w  be 
called  it,  and  made  very  merry  nt  times  with  his 
wife's  Cheeny  vagaiiea— tho  good  lady's  taste* 
that  line  being  humbly  developed  in  a  couple 
at  spotted  cows  with  tails  turned  over  their 
lacks,  and  a  shepherd  and  shepherdeu  very  mild 
and  pastoral. 
Vrom  behind  the  settle,  ever  and  anon,  as 
e  oven  was  opened,  came  a  goodly  savor  of 
aewly-baked  bread,  cakes,  and  piea.  Petnale 
Terms  flitted  to  and  fro,  sending  a  pleasant  look 
pleasant  word  to  the  old  man  at  b«  sat 
ing  his  guests.  Their  coming  wm  anlld- 
patcd  in  Ihe  presence  of  hom-cups  on  Ae  taUa 
before  him,  and  a  lai^  brown  Toby  fOl-pM 
jug,  the  only  earthem  thing  he  used,  that  be 
had  beoii  inveigled  into  buying  by  a  Chea{t- 
John,  who  held  it  before  him,  and  said, "  There, 
miller,  take  thin,  and  whenever  you  pour  out 
your  beer,  you  may  see  yonnielf  wlthont  a 
looking-gluBs."  The  conceit  tickled  the  old  M- 
low,  nnd  lie  always  chnckled  when,  at  his  even- 
ing draughts,  he  was  confi'onted  h^  the  fignn 
of  the  jolly  toper. 

Pleasant  were  the  old  man's  musings  as  b* 
sB(  basking  in  the  liro-light;  many  a  low 
chuckle  did  he  utter,  and  many  a  time  mi(^l  be 
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tiiee  know^Bt  rijjlit  well."  And  tlic  old  mnn's 
Cjes  lao<^hcd  softly  with  pride  and  satisfaction 
M  they  lijrhted  on  the  pleasant  l)oauty  and 
comely  proportions  of  his  daiijrhtor.  Grace 
Boserear  was  indeed  pleasant  to  look  upon. 
Hers  waa  the  half  Celtic  half  Saxon  beauty — 
not  rare  in  (i'omwall— of  the  dark-j^y  eye, 
bright  and  frladsome,  the  oval  face,  the  clear 
-  complexion  touche<l  with  a  healthful  ruddiness, 
the  light-brown  hair,  soft  an<l  rich,  ripj^ling  in 
wavy  folds  Ax>und  the  forehead,  and  falling 
» loosely  in  two  long  curls  ad^wn  the  neck.  The 
chaim  of  face  and  feature,  however,  were  as 
nought  to  the  brightness  and  kindliness  which 
played  over  them  like  a  sunny  gleam.  Her  fig- 
ure was  tall  and  light,  yet  well  rounded,  and 
nrelled  fairly  beneath  the  tight-iitting  boddice 
and  the  fall  petticoat.  Not  refined,  perhaps, 
was  Grace,  nor  did  she  rejoice  in  the  white 
hand  or  arched  foot^  but  she  was  winsome  and 
winning.  Her  only  ornament  to-night  was  a 
bnast-knot  of  cherry-colored  ribl>ons.  As  his 
eye  glanced  on  this,  old  Hugh  laughed  heartily. 
"Ah  I  lass,"  he  said, ''  I  am  glad  to  see  thee 
hast  not  forgotten  thee  fairing.  On  a  night 
like  this,  a  lad  hath  a  right  to  see  thee  favor  his 
token.  I  am  riglit  glad,  too,  that  thee  doesn't 
wear  the  gimcrack  that  fellow  Rich  Curgenvcn 
gave  thee." 

"  Come,  father,  it  is  no  gimcrack  that  broach, 
bat  the  ])nreNt  gold  from  the  mines ;  so  Dick 
told  me,  and  the  lad  himself  is  well  enough,  and 
bath  a  good  favor  and  a  glib  tongue." 

**  Gold  or  no  gold,  I  care  not.     I  mislike  the 

chap,  glib  as  he  is.  •  I  never  could  take  kindly 

to  a  man  who  couldn't  look  me  in  the  face,  and 

4a  always  glowering  askew.     Besides,  I  doan't 

pmt  any  faith  in  a  gad-about,  who  never  knaws 

his  own  parish,  and  goes  tramping  about  from 

]»lace  to  place,  furgathering  with   fnrrcigners, 

id  snch  like.    I  hope  that  I  shall  never  see 

take  on  with  a  fellow  who  gocth  trapsing 

id  tinkering  about  the  country." 

At  the  moment,  in  the  height  of  his  preju- 

against  wanderers,  he  saw  his  daughter  in 

Aighlows  and  a  black  velvet  bonnet,   with  a 

"fondle  of  sticks  and  umbrellas  under  her  arm, 

^Ulowing  her  spouse  from  house  to  house,  or 

*^rilh  a  taml>ourine  in  her  hand  going  from  win- 

43ow  to  window,  whilst  lie  juggled  with  balls  on 

extemporiz^ed  arena,  or  exhibited  Punch. 

Well,  father,  if  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no 

^MMB,  a  stay-at-home .  is  always  homely,  and  I 

likes   to  hear  all   hit    romancings    about    the 

VKrangc  people  and  the  strange  sights  he  hath 

laeen ;  and  he  tells  it  all,  bravo  and  spirity,  like 

the  player-folk  at  the  show." 

"liomancing!  Yes,  half  of 'em  lies,  and 
^hat  good  has  ever  come  of  all  this  gadding 
and  sightseeing.    The  lather  before  'im,  old 
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Dick  Cuigenven,  was  always  a-roving  and  a- 
rambling,  a-trying  this  and  that,  Jack-of-all- 
trades  and  master  of  none  ;  and  what  was  the 
end  of  it  ?  Why,  he  almost  come  to  the  parish 
afore  he  died.  Noa,  noa,  give  me  a  staid, 
kindly  lad,  like  Phil  Rounsval,  who  can  be  gay 
enough  at  feasting-time  and  revels,  but  was 
never  away  from  tilling,  or  hoeing,  or  haymak- 
ing, or  har\'est-home.  He's  a  goo<l  man,  too, 
in  the  ring  and  at  hurling.  Old  Champion  Jan 
says,  he  never  saw  a  likelier  one ;  and  he's  a  * 
good  man,  too,  on  his  o>vn  hearthstone." 

Could  old  Rosevear  have  seen  the  light  flush 
which  the  name  of  Phil  called  up,  he  would 
have  dismissed  any  misgivings  he  might  have 
of  Grace's  hankering  for  the  rover,  and  have 
seen  that  her  defence  of  him  was  a  little  wilful- 
ness and  caprice. 

"  I  wonder,  father,  you  favor  Phil's  gallivant- 
ings  to  the  wrestlings  and  the  feasts,  when  you 
are  so  hard  upon  another  lad  for  roving  and 
straying." 

"It's  a  different  thing— a  different  thing 
entirely.  A  man  must  show  hisself  a  man, 
and  should  see  what  the  lads  of  other  parishes 
be  like,  and  what  be  their  ways  and  games, 
and  he  will  settle  down  better  aftcrwanls  to 
his  own  town-place.  'Tis  furreigners  I  object 
to.  There's  no  good  in  'em.  Old  Pilot  Joe 
will  tell  ve  the  same.    Ah  !  here  he  comes." 

He  had  entered  at  the  moment,  bringing  with 
him  a  smell  of  sea-weed  and  tarre<l  rojK?.  With 
him  was  old  John  Truscott,  burly  ever,  and 
bravely  attired  now  in  top-boots  and  breeches, 
a  buff  waistcoat,  and  a  blue  coat,  very  scant 
and  short  in  the  waist.  Another  of  the  guests 
was  old  Jack  Philp,  the  auctioneer,  whose 
outer  man  was  ever  the  same.  No  mortal,  save 
perhaps  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  ever  saw  it  re- 
presented otherwise  than  by  Hessian  l)oots, 
cords,  a  cut-away  coat,  and  a  hat  which  was  a 
kind  of  compromise  between  a  carter's  and  a 
dean's,  such  as  became  one  who  surveyed  land 
and  gathered  tithes,  and  whose  vocation  was  a 
sort  of  neutral  ground  betwixt  the  plough  and 
the  vestry.  Whether  he  was  ever  divested  of 
these  externals,  or  how  they  were  changeil  or 
renewed,  the  partner  of  his  privacy  alone  could 
tell.  He  was  a  cheery  old  fellow,  with  a 
wrinkled,  weather-beaten  face,  ruddy  "withal, 
like  an  old  apple,  and  was  as  famous  for  his 
prowess  and  hard-headed ness  at  drinking-l>outs, 
as  old  Truscott  was  for  his  wrestling.  With 
these  came  other  worthies ;  and  the  two  young 
men  followed  shortly  after, — Phil  greeting  the 
miller  with  a  hearty  grip,  and  making  a  sort  of 
half-bashful,  half-familiar  salutation  to  Grace ; 
Curgenvcn  sliding  in  almost  unseen  and  un- 
noticed, until  he  hod  reached  her  side,  and  be- 
gun to  make  his  adrances  in  hii  usual  dashing 
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noYcr  was  one  of  the  breed  yet  that  tamed  from 
a  fair  challenge.  Wo  ben't  good  at  the  knife 
or  the  back-stroke,  but  face  to  face  with  the  fist 
or  the  hug,  we  never  feared  a  man  yet" 

''  Never  mind  about  stay-at-homes,  'or  stny- 
abroads/'  struck"  in  champion  Truscott.  "If  a 
man  hath  got  the  heart  in  'im,  he'll  show  it, 
whether  ho  be  working  slate  in  Delabole  quarry, 
or  digging  gold  in  a  Portuguese  mine."  Then 
changing  the  drift  of  the  conversation,  he 
turned  to  old  pilot  Trehome.  %"  So  Joe,  thee 
thinkest  that  the  Maforing  men  are  the  best  in 
all  countries ;  notning  like  sticking  up  for  one's 
own  trade." 

**  Good  right  too  with  me ;  for  as  long  as  the 
Rounsvals  have  been  ploughing  the  £Eirm  at  tlie 
Koeve,  have  we  Trehcmes,  faythers  and  sons, 
been  going  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  Men 
and  boys,  for  generations,  have  wo  been  occa* 
pying  our  business  in  the  great  waters,  and 
lived  from  the  time  we  were  bom,  a'mosl  to  oar 
graves,  amid  the  wonders  of  the  deep.  Moet 
on  us,  too,  have  met  our  graves  thoe.  Thrse 
grown  men  only  of  us  all  have  been  cair'd  to 
the  old  Botreaux  churchyard,  or  hmd  thepnjen 
read  o'er  'em." 

"  That's  the  worst  of  thee  calling,"  chimed 
in  Jack  Philp.  "  It  must  be  oncomnuNi  eold 
lying  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  see,  npon  the 
sand  and  shells,  with  the  wares  washing  over 
one,  and  the  weeds  twining  around,  and  tibe 
great  fish  a-swimming  about  and  looking  at  ooe. 
I  must  own  that  I  shud  like  to  be  tadcad  in 
comfortable  in  a  coffin,  and  have  made  inj  old 
dummun  promise  that  I  shud  bo  laid  ini 
wall  grave,  snug  and  cozy-like." 

''  Sure  tlico  doesn't  think  that  it 
where  our  poor  l>oncs  be  put  to,  maister  FhUm'' 
says  dame  liosevcar.  **  Thee  doesn't 
that  the  sperct  ever  comes  back  to 
never  troubles  my  head  much  with  sSdi 
trines.  I  thinks  very  much  like  old 
Will.  When  Irii«h  Kitty  threatened  to 
'im  if  he  didn't  bury  her  under  the  onld 
tree,  he  tould  the  parson  o'  it.  '  Well,'  aiid 
**  God  keep  us  from  such  a  life,"  murmured  ;  the  parson,  *  I  ain't  afraid ;  are  youl*  *Bo^' 
dame  Uosevear;  and  Grace's  cheek  grew  pale  says  Will, '  I  ben't  afeard;  for  if  hergoeditoa 
as  she  heard  the  rover  speak  so  lightly  of  blood  good  place,  her  won't  want  to  come  back;  aai 
and  munler.  .  if  her  gocth  to  the  bad   one,  they  won't  kt 

"  A  man  may  bo  l>old  enough,"  rejoined  her.' " 
Phil,  "who  never  went  abroad  from  his  own  '  "  Nathelcss,"  answered  the  pilot,  "it  woaU 
town-plaro,  and  }iu*e  sperct  enough  to  hold  his  be  a  comfort  to  know  that  I  should  ha'e  to  Ba 
own,  if  his  blood  ben't  heated  with  a  blazing  at  last  in  the  ould  ground  at  Botreanz,  with 
sun.  The  ould  stone  down  in  the  four-acre  the  winds  from  the  furzy  down  blowing  over  i^ 
field  by  the  **  Keeve "  has  never  l>een  moved  and  the  sun  lighting  upon  the  turf,  and  tka 
for  hundreds  of  years,  and  the  Rounsvals  for  waves  rippling  agin  the  rocks  ni^  at  hand. 
as  Ion?  have  stoo<l  on  the  same  harth-stone.  and  God  knows,  though,  whether  my  cheeld  will 
crosse<l  the  same  threshold ;  though  the  roof  ever  l)e  able  to  tell  where  his  fayth^  lieth.  It 
and  walls  may  have  been  changed.    But  there  j  is  curious,  though,  that  one  of  the  lew 


stylo,  softening,  however,  his  recklessness  by  an 
insinuating  air  of  courtesy  and  gallantry — when 
his  eye  caught  sight  of  the  simple  ribbon  lying 
where  his  gift  should  have  been,  and  then  shot 
towards  his  rival  a  glance  fierce,  vengeful,  and 
threatening  as  a  snake's.  Dome  Rosevoor,  fat, 
hearty,  and  comely,  as  she  ought  in  right  to  be, 
had  meanwhile  joined  the  circle,  and  passed 
compliments  with  her  husband's  cronies.  She 
saw  that  glance,  and  interpreted  it  with  a  wo- 
man's readiness. 

The  company  were  all  seated  now  around 
the  fire,  pipes  were  lighted,  horns  were  filled, 
and  ))ieces  of  saffron  and  currant  cake  handed 
about  on  platters. 

"  I  was  saying  when  you  come  in,"  began 
old  Hugh,  "  that  I  never  knowed  any  good 
come  of  mixing  with  furrcigners,  and  that  I 
never  heard  any  good  of  most  of  'em.  You 
cant  give  'em  any  great  character,  I  think, 
Joe  Troheme." 

"  God  forbid  that  I  should  wrong  *em,"  an- 
swered the  old  pilot,  "  for  I've  met  as  true  men 
among  'em,  especially  the  fishermen  in  the 
French  waters,  as  ever  cast  a  net  or  worked  a 
ship  ;  but  I  never  do  feel  quite  comfortable  or 
social  with  'cm  somehow,  for  thoy'ern  mostly 
cruel,  oncertain,  and  wilful;  not  hearty  and 
straight-for'ard  as  we  be,  but  will  carry  their 
grudges  in  their  hearts  for  years,  and  gie  a 
man  a  stab  or  a  shot,  without  word  or  warn- 
ing." 

"Wliat  of  that?"  cried  Brazilian  Dick. 
"  Give  mc  the  wild  brave  life  in  the  countries 
where  men's  hearts  are  warmed  by  the  sunshine, 
and  woman's  eyes  flash  brightly.  What  if 
there  be  sometimes  a  flashing  knife  or  a  death- 
grip— and  if  a  man  be  found  lying  stabbed 
nnder  a  window,  or  falls  dead  and  bloodv  under 
a  gambling-table  ?-  There  is  some  spirit  in  the 
dashing,  rollicking  life  they  lead  there ;  and  'tis 
better  living,  after  all,  than  slouching  about  the 
same  fields  all  one's  days,  with  the  clay  clogging 
one's  feet,  and  with  scarce  heart  enough  to  look 
over  the  next  fence." 
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who  did  die  in  his  bed,  was  my  great-great- 
grulk'r,  who  was  drove  ashore  on  a  piece  of 
timber  when  the  ship  was  wrecked,  that  was 
biioging  the  holy  bells  for  the  oald  church  of 
Botreaux." 

*<  Teli   as    the    tale,  man ! "    cried    Miller 
Hogh ;  "  IVe  heard  'un  many  a  time  from  thee 
and  thy  fayther,  but  I'd  like  to  hear  'an  again. 
It's  as  good  as  a  sarmcnt  any  day — better  than 
Parson  T-ianxon's  anyhow." 
There  was  a  general  murmnr  of  assent. 
."Well/'  commenced  the  p^t,  thus  appealed 
to,  "  yon  know  the  town-folk  at  Boscastle  many 
jeart  agone  were  mad  almost  because  there 
were  no  bells  in  Botreanx  church,  and  it  went 
to  their  hearts  like,  to  hear  them  at  Tintagel  a- 
riBging  and  stramming  at  all  times,  while  they 
had  none  to  chime  'em  to  church  or  toll  'em  to 
their  grayes,  or  #end  out  a  hearty  peal  at  their 
weddings  or  feasting  days ;  so  they  sent  to  some 
place  Ult  away,  and  had  a  fine  set  cast,  and 
Ibey  were  blessed  by  the  pope  or  bishop,  or  some 
holj  man.    Now  it  so  happened  one  Sunday, 
when  the  folks  was  all  sanntering  about  on  the 
diilii  arter  church,  that  'twas  said  how  the  ship 
with  the  bells  was  in  sight,  and  that  Pilot  Trc- 
Iwme  had  gone  aboard  her.    So  the  people 
thronged  out  like  a  fair,  and  sat  about  the  rocks 
to  watch  the  vessel ;  and  the  young  'uns  whis- 
pered to  their  sweethearts  that  there  would  be  a 
neny  peal .  now  at  their  wedding,  and  the  old 
'ons  thonght  how  there  would  be  a  decent  toll 
BOW  at  their  buryings.    Well,  the  ship  came 
fdrlj  along  the  coast ;  the  wind  was  free,  and 
the  eea  smooth  as  glass.    They  had  made  Wil- 
lipark  Point,  and  the  bells  of  Tintagel  was 
ringing  out  loud  and  strong.    This  made  the 
pilot  fO  glad  that  he  said, '  Thank  God  for  onr 
food  Toyagc.'    '  Thank  the  ship  and  the  can- 
me.'  laid  the  captain;  'thank  God  ashore.' 
"  We  most  thank  Him  at  sea  as  well  as  on 
lud/  said  the  pilot.    'No,  thank  the  good 
timben  and  a  fair  wind,'  roared  the  captain, 
•ad  he  cussed  and  swore  and  blasphemed  quite 
ftwftil.    Scarce  had  he  spoke  the  words  when 
great  black  donds  lowered  in  the  sky,  and  the 
^rind  rose  into  a  squall,  and  the  waves  tossed 
•ad  tnmbled  towards  the  shore.    The  ship  was 
took  aback,  and  would  not  answer  the  helm, 
And  kept  drifting  in  and  in  on  the  rocks  ;  then 
•  tea  stmck  her,  and   drove  her  right  on  the 
dtt  of  the  Black  Pit.     She  went  to  pieces  in- 
VCantlj  almost ;  and  afore  the  people  could  look 
■WQndy  the  spars  was  floating  on  the  waters ; 
*Uid  thej  thought  that,  with  the  beat  of  the 
**i>f  and  the  roar  of  the  winds,  they  heard  the 
^'^la  chiming  out  quite  loud  and  solemn-like. 
^^^Hie  of  'em  climbed  round  the  point  to  see  if 
•■•y  one  was  saved,  and  there  they  see'd  a  man 
'^^^Iding  on  by  a  plank — 'twas  my  great-great- 


granfa'r  the  pilot.  He  was  nigh  gone;  and 
when  he  came  to  hissolf,  the  first  words  he 
spoke  was,  '  How  sweet  the  ImjHs  be  rin«^ng  I ' 
and  'twas  tould  that  on  his  death-bed  he  said 
that  ho  heard  the  holy  hells  ringing  him  home." 

There  was  a  short  pause  after  this  legend. 
Old  Truscott  breaks  it.  *'  They  do  say  now 
that  of  rough  days,  and  in  the  heavy  storms, 
the  bells  be  heard  clanging  and  booming  whisht 
and  mournful,  and  that  if  a  man  goeth  on  one 
of  the  holy  nights  to  Wilhipark  Point,  the  bella 
will  tell  'un  his  fortune  for  the  year." 

"  I  have  heard."  chirped  Jack  Philp,  "  that  a 
miller  who  don't  live  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
Rocky  Valley,  when  he  axed  his  lass  if  they 
were  to  be  married  that  year,  was  tould  to  go 
and  ax  the  bells.  Dost  thee  know  any  thing 
about  that,  Hugh  Rosevear  ?  " 

''  Maybe  it  was  so,  maybe  it  was  so  ;  but  he 
never  went,  for  he  see'd  a  summut  in  her  eye 
which  tould  her  mind  trner  than  the  bells,  so  he 
went  to  his  bed  instead." 

"  Tom  Slogget  watched  on  the  cliff  one 
Christmas  night,"  said  Trnsfott,  and  they  do 
say  heard  a  bell  tolling  for  a  burying.  He  wae 
never  his  own  agin,  and  died  afore  Easter." 

"  There  is  certainly  some  cursed  spell  abont 
bells,"  burst  forth  Brazilian  Dick,  who  had 
been  moving  uneasily  and  impatiently  in  his 
chair  during  the  recital  of  the  legend,  and  ever 
and  anon  cast  furtive  glances  from  face  to  face, 
and  from  one  part  of  the  room  to  another.  **  I 
was  haunted  by  a  bell  once  myself.  It  never 
left  me  for  years,  and  ever  came  dinging  and 
tolling  some  ill-luck  upon  mc." 

Grace  shuddered  as  the  word  "  haunted  "  fell 
on  her  ear,  with  the  woman's  iustinct  whichever 
associates  supernatural  visitation  with  crime 
and  conscience.  No  one  asked  for  the  stoiy, 
and  yet  Curgenven  went  on  with  it  impulsively 
and  determinedly,  as  if  it  were  a  relief,  though 
an  effort  to  tell  it.  ''  This  is  how  it  happened : 
We  were  working — a  queer  crew  of  us — to- 
gether in  one  of  the  far-away  mines.  There 
were  Spaniards,  and  half-castes,  and  Yankees, 
and  among  the  rest  was  a  Portugee.  He  was  a 
gaunt  sallow  fellow,  who  never  laughed,  and 
seldom  spoke,  but  worked,  and  gambled,  and 
drank  with  the  viciousness  of  a  devil.  Well^ 
before  long  we  lit  upon  a  lode — a  real  rich  lodo 
— and  that  made  us  madder  than  ever.  Grreat 
lumps  of  gold  ore  fell  down  at  every  stroke  of 
the  pick,  and  we  dug,  and  dug,  till  the  sweat 
dropped  through  our  shirts,  and  we  could  hardlj 
stagger,  and  struck  out  quite  wildly  with  onr 
tools.  Then  we  used  to  go  altogether  to  the 
month  of  the  mine  and  eat  and  drink,  dice  and 
sleep  for  a  few  hours  till  we  were  fit  for  woik 
again.  'Twas  a  sort  of  devil's  life ;  but  it  had 
its  joys  too,  wild  as  they  wore — and  we  niihed 
and  reded  through  it  like  madmen.    It  wm  boI 
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loiij;  iitbre  we  lunl  irot  eiiouj;h  to  make  n^  all 
rich  im;ii ;  bur  still  wo  wont  on,  until  wc  looked 
more  like  «rljo«^ts  <lolnj>  some  doom  than  men. 
We  :il\vays  worke»l,  you  must  know,  with  knives 
and  i)ist<)l>  in  our  lielfs,  for  wo  were  mortal 
afraid  of  one  another,  and  had  hid  all  onr  trea- 
8nre  tojrethor  in  an  old  ])it,  swearinj^  across  our 
dajr^ers,  after  the  Spanish  fashion,  that  we 
would  he  true  to  our  comradeship,  and  revenjre 
to  the  death  any  breach  of  faith  or  trust.  One 
evening  as  we  came  up  from  our  work,  and 
looked  about,  as  we  always  di<l,  to  Fee  that  all 
were  tofrether,  the  Portnjree  was  niissinji^.  Sus- 
picion jjleamed  in  every  eye  at  once.  All  hur- 
ried to  the  hole  ;  the  ItCAt  and  most. disposable 
part  of  our  wiuninjrs  was  pjone.  A  yell  of  ven- 
geance was  raised  ;  the  work  was  dropped,  and 
we  were  soon  hot  in  pursuit.  On  horseback, 
and  fully  armed,  wo  started  off;  the  Yankees 
ran  on  the  track  like  bloodhounds,  and  we  fol- 
lowed, tracing?  the  fugitive  every  night  by  his 
fires  and  the  little  bare  spots  whore  his  horse 
had  been  tethered.  At  last  the  tracks  ceased 
close  by  a  deep  thicket,  with  masses  of  rock 
rising  here  and  there  amid  the  brushwood  and 
creepers.  There  were  no  paths  through  it,  and 
the  place  seemed  almost  impenetnible. 

Here,  however,  we  felt  that  our  game  was  at 
bay,  and  wc  resolved  to  watch  it  closely.  A 
cam])  was  formed  around,  and  each  had  his 
station.  Mine  was  opposite  a  largo  rock,  'neath 
which  was  a  dark  hollow,  covenMl  bv  ma«5sos  of 
overhanging  foliage  and  tall  grass.  Night  after 
night  I  kept  my  watch,  fixing  my  eye  on  the 
opening ;  and  ever  there  seemed  to  be  an  eye 
meeting  and  answering  mine.  At  last  there 
came  on  one  of  those  storms— common  in  those 
countries — the  rain  fell  in  sheets,  the  thunder 
rolleil,  the  lightning  flashed  fierce  and  lurid, 
and  the  wind  swept  in  gusts  over  the  thicket  as 
though  it  would  uproot  it  altogether.  Yet  my 
watch  relaxed  not.  Still  my  eye  was  fixed  on 
the  same  8i>ot,  and  still  seemed  to  sec  the  same 
gleam.  Towanls  morn,  the  foliage  shook  and 
moveil,  and  a  man,  hagirard,  worn,  and  spectre- 
like,  came  forth  and  ^tood  Iwfore  me.  It  was 
the  Portugee.  I  prepared  for  a  fight ;  but  there 
was  no  s[>irit  of^  combat  in  him  now.  The 
eternal  watch  had  subdued  him,  and  ho  con- 
fsssed  that  his  soul  havl  bii-n  cowetl  within  him 
oy  the  termr  <»f  the  eye  bent  unceitsingly  and 
vengeful ly  njMin  him,  and  he  chose  death  rather 
than  enduR'  it  lonmr.  Some  wen.'  for  hanging 
him  by  Lynch  law.  but  the  majoritv  were 
•gainst  it ;  and  we  resolved  to  give  him  up  to 
the  authorities  of  the  noan^st  city.  As  our 
decision  was  ma»V  known,  his  check  blanched, 
his  eye  quailed,  and  his  whole  fnime  shuddered. 
We  were  iu  ho{>e&  then  that  ho  would  try  to  buy 
life  bj  reTealing  whore  the  stolen  treasure  was  ; 


;  but  the  thought  of  some  day  recovering  the 
.  gold  was  dearer  to  him  than  the  chances  of  life, 
land  he  would  not  speak.  So  v.-e  bound  and 
;  pinioned  him.  and  carried  him  to  the  town 
!  where,  strangely  enough,  he  was  reoognizetl  as 
one  who  had  done  a  foul  murder,  and  been 
sought  everywhere.  There  we  left  him  in 
])rison,  and  went  back  to  the  mine,  sullen  and 
desperate  with  our  loss.  Soon  after,  I  went 
back  to  the  town  for  supplies.  There  was  a 
(frowd  gathered  in  the  great  sqfxarc — a  mur- 
derer was  to  bo^irottcd  that  day.  Curiosity 
Vept  me  there.  It  was  a  great  space  lined  by  sol- 
diers, and  in  the  midst  was  a  largo  pillar,  with 
a  seat  in  front,  and  the  iron  band  which  was 
to  close  round  the  nock  of  the  culprit,  hanging 
from  It.  Presently  a  low  chanting  was  heard, 
and  a  procession  appeared,  moving  siowly  and 
solemnly.  The  priests  were  singing  t!ic  service 
for  the  dead  and  behind  came  the  prisoner  clad 
in  a  black  sergo  gown,  pale,  and  worn,  and 
deathly.  A  confessor  was  l>esidc  him,  praying 
and  exhorting.  It  was  the  Portugee.  On  the 
procession  move<l  towards  the  fatal  chair.  He 
was  fixed  in  it ;  the  priest  had  uttered  his  last 
benediction  ;  the  executioner  behind  was  about 
to  give  the  fatal  turn,  when  the  eye  of  the  man 
turned,  and  fixed  itself  on  me  with  a  deadly 
glare.  At  the  same  moment  a  l>ell  tolled,  and 
the  glance  of  the  eye  seemed  to  carry  the  boom 
right  into  my  heart.  In  a  momcqt  it  was  all 
over;  there  was  a  contortion  of  the  face,  a 
(juiver  of  the  frame,  and  then  all  was  still,  and 
the  eye  glazed  in  death.  For  }*ear8  after,  that 
eye  and  the  toll  of  that  bell  haunted  me. 
When  I  was  throwing  the  dice,  or  lifting  the 
wine-<'up,  or  standing  iu  the  dance,  they  would 
flash  and  boom  upon  mu  with  a  terrible  spell; 
but  this  soon  wore  off,  for  we  men  of  the  world 
cannot  afford  to  give  in  long  to  weak  saperstf- 
tions.  I  had  almost  forgotten  it  till  your  fool> 
ish  story  of  the  Botrcaux  bells  brooght  back 
the  memor)'." 

This  narrative,  delivered  as  it  waa  in  fierce 
rapid  tones,  threw  a  chill  over  the  party. 
Grace  grew  pale,  and  trembled  at  interrals; 
her  mother  sighed  and  groaned  deeply ;  the  rMt 
were  silent.  The  thing  was  too  real,  too  druna- 
tic  for  them. 

There  was  little  more  conversation  until  ■op* 
per  came.  That  was  the  old  story  of  hoga 
joints,  pies,  puddings,  cheeses,  heaps  of  cekie^ 
jugs  of  cider  and  beer,  and  large  hearty  appe- 
tites. Af\er  it  the  elders  again  grouped. 
around,  and  gradually  fell  into  the  old  grooves. 
Champion  Tnisciitt  wrestled  his  matches  o'er 
again;  Damo  Kosovear  teld  anecdotes  of  m 
favorite  cow ;  the  pilot  s}>oke  of  gales  marvel* 
lous  in  their  fierceness  ami  intensity ;  old  'Hugh. 
maundered  over  old  traditions ;  and  Jack  Fbilp 
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gmTe  liii  only  es:perience  of  ghosts — telling  how 
he  WM  coming  hack  one  night  bv  the  church- 
j^mrd;  how  he  had  there  seen  three  parsons 
atdred  in  surplices,  and  with  books  in  their 
hAndSy  walking  roand  the  grave  of  a  man  who 
luul  committed  suicide ;  how  he  had  been 
mat  lied  back;  and  how  shortly  afterwards  he 
li«d  seen  a  ball  of  fire  pass  three  times  ronnd 
tiie  cfaiirch-towcr  and  then  disappear.  This  he 
•opposed  was  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  ghost. 
Old  Truscott  told,  an  a  counter-story  to  this, 
Amt  Jack  was  returning  on  thet  occasion  from  a 
^ithe-meeting,  was  found  next  morning  under  a 
luiyBtack,  and  had  been  observed  during  the 
enrolling  to  run  against  the  landlord's  pig,  and 
'tiwre  and  then  take  off  his  hat,  with  a  polite 
ttow,  and  say,  ''I  beg  pardon,  your  reverence/' 
80  that  the  ghost-laying  was  not  received  as  an- 


Meanwhile  Grace  had  slipped  away,  so  had 
Thil,  and  the  abicnce  of  the  Brazilian  was 
considered  such  a  relief  that  none  inquired 
«bont  it. 

Thus  the  night  wore  on,  and  the  hand  was  on 
€he  stroke  of  the  hour  which  should  usher  in 
'Che  Christmas  mom. 

CHAPTER   III. 

At  the  mill-dam  head,  leaning  over  a  railing, 
'^rere  two  figures  looking  down  in  the  little  pool 
Iwneath.  The  valley  was  all  alight  with  moon- 
Vieams,  the  cascades  flashed  with  silvery  bright- 
aiess,  and  the  stars  above  had  each  a  fellow  in 
idie  pools  below.  The  rocks  cast  a  dark  shadow 
tfiera  and  ever  and  anon  behind  them  flitted 

stealthy  shade  ;  before  them  all  was  bright  and 


"  Come,  Grace,"  says  Phil,  "  it  is  time  now 
<faat  tbee  shouldst  speak  out  to  me  plained 
4hC6.  I've  i>ecn  a  true  sweetheart  to  thcAbr 
^vo  years — ^liave  loved  and  followed  thee  like  a 
nan;  and  sure  thee  wouldst  not  turn  me  off 
••ftcr  so  long  a'  prcnticeship." 

"Art  tkcd  then,  Phil,  of  thy  wooing,  that 

tiioa  art  so  pressing  now,  or  hast  thou  grown 

Jcftlons    and  mistrustful  ?      Sure    I    have  not 

Avored  any  lad  so  mu(;h  as  I  have  thee.     Canst 

Wot  wait  a  while?'' 

**  God  forbid,  Grace,  that  I  should  hurry 
tfiee;  but  there's  a  pleasant  home  fur  thee,  and 
"■■y  mother's  place  empty,  so  why  should  I  live 
^'^c  lonesome  life  any  longer  ?  Besides,  tliore's 
^lltt  Brazilian  chap  sneaking  around  thee,  and 
^^  means  mischief,  and  I  should  like  to  have  a 
*^ht  to  stand  up  for  thee  like  a  ninn." 

*•  That  means,  Phil,  that  thou  hast  a  grudge 

tin  'im,  and  would  like  to  make  a  quarrel." 

**»No,  no,  I  don't  want  to  quarrel  vrith  any 

I,  most  of  all  about  thee ;  but  he  is  cruel 

irating,  and  I  can't   bear  to  see  'im  al- 


wavs  looking  at  thee  with  that  keen  false  eye 
of  his." 

The  shade  was  drawing  nearer  now,  hung 
close  o'er  them,  and  was  n.*tlected  in  the  pool 
beneath,  though  they  saw  it  not. 

*'  Come  then,  Grace,  dear."  again  insinuated 
Phil,  passing  his  arms  lightly  n)und  the  girl's 
waist ;  "  say  the  word,  when  shall  the  wedding 
he :  thv  favther  favors  me,  thv  mother  loves 
me  well,  and  'tis  but  a  step  from  the  farm  to 
the  mill." 

"  Go  ask  the  bells,  Phil ;  'tis  Christmas  night, 
they  perhaps  may  tell  thee." 

*'  I  would  sooner  hear  it  from  thy  lips,  or  see 
it  in  thy  face ;  but  if  it  meet  thy  fancy,  I  wull 
go  to  the  cliff — 'tis  but  a  walk  tliis  fine  night — 
and  I  shall  be  thinking  of  thee  as  the  Christmas 
mom  breaks." . 

"  Well,  then,  go  along,  Phil ;  and  that  thou 
mayst  not  play  the  same  trick  as  fayther  <lid, 
thou  shalt  bring  me  a  bunch  of  sea-pink,  gath- 
ered off  the  brink." 

"I  won't  deceive  thee,  lass,  and  thou  wilt 
meet  mo  to-morrow  at  the  chapel  by  the 
Keeve  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  yes  ;  good-night,  Phil."  As  she 
spoke,  he  saw  in  the  young  girl's  face  that 
which  made  his  heart  leap  with  a  joy  that 
needed  no  token  from  the  bells.  Gently  he 
drew  her  towards  him,  gave  one  fer\'ent  honest 
kiss,  and  then  bounded  across  the  little  stream 
on  his  way  to  the  Willapark  Head. 

The  dark  shade  writhed  and  turned  around 
them  now,  and  then  glided  away  like  a  serpent 
from  an  PMen. 

Gaily  di<l  Phil  then  breast  the  steep,  going 
forward  on  his  mission  with  a  heart  as  bold 
and  tme  as  knight  ever  went  forth  with  to  a 
deed  of  "  derring  do."  Grace  watched  the 
fignre  of  her  lover  from  her  casement,  and 
ever  as  it  moved  saw  another  shadow  follow- 
ing,  and  tracking  his,  creeping  stoailhilv  be- 
hind, yet  never  nearing  it.  A  strange  .dread 
crept  over  her,  and  long,  long  she  strained  her 
eyes  into  the  darkness,  her  heart  l)eating  with  a 
new  fear. 

Phil  has  passed  by  the  grey  old  church  now, 
with  its  loose  stone  wall  and  itJ«  mossy-grave- 
stones, and  has  looked  to  the  bell-less  tower, 
and  half  wished  there  was  a  chime  there  to  ring 
forth  a  joy-peal  on  his  wedding-day.  lie  is 
standing  at  the  edge  of  the  black  pit ;  the  deep 
chasm  yawns  beneath,  the  dark  black  walls  de- 
scend in  steep  veined  prtM'ipices  below,  and  their 
shadows  cast  a  sullen  heavy  gloom  on  the  wa- 
ters. It  is  the  only  dark  spot  around.  The 
waves  beyond  are  sparkling  brigiitly,  and 
dimpling  in  the  light  wind.  He  looks  on  them 
for  a  while,  half  hoping  to  hear  a  ghostly  peal 
borne  over  them  ;  but  tliere  is  no  sound  save  that 
of  the  surf  amid  the  rocks  and  caverns.  He 
turns  again  to  the  pit,  and  a  slight  chill  passes  over 
him  as  his  eye  falls  on  its  grave-like  darkness. 
He  is  stooping  now  to  gather  the  sea-pink  in  a 
little  nook  in  the  cliff.  The  shadow  has  fol- 
lowed him  steadily,  and  is  now  winding  and 
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crccpinj^  behind  him.  As  he  rises,  it  rises, 
leaps  upon  him,  and  a  hri^lit  ])ladc  finshes  in 
the  air.  A  «li;rlit  stoop  luis  saved  him ;  it 
pa*?»?('s  over.  lie  turns,  clutches  at  the  dnnjjcr, 
and   has   the    Hraziiian   hv  the  throat.     Tiicir 


which,  its  waters  pfushcd  in  a  full  straight  fall 
into  a  gravelled  reservoir  beneatii,  and  then 
purled  on  again  witli  tlieir  wonted  calmness  u 
though  tliey  had  never  met  a  resistance,  or  pnt 
forth  an  effort.     True  to   its   siinilitudc  with 


eyes  meet,  and  the  men  feci  that  the  strujxgle  is  ([uiet  natures,  however,  it  had  made  this  effort 
one  of  lifi'  and  (U'ath.  They  are  on  the  cd«;o  uf  i  unol>tnisively  and  in  seclusion.  The  scene  of 
the  clitf  now;  the  gra^^s  is  dry  and  8lipj)erv  ;  ;  the  waterfall  was  a  little  deep  dell,  overhung  by 


each  feels  that  a  move  is  destructicm.  Sternlv 
and  silently  they  hohl  their  gri]>,  their  eyes 
fixed,  and  their  feet  tirm.  Phil's  skill  avails 
him  little  ;  the   Brazilian  is    more   at  home  in 


trees  and  thick  foliage,  which  cre])t  and  twined 
and  clustered  over  every  part  of  the  bank  and 
rock  where  the  stream  was  not,  and  framed  it 
with  masses  of  verdure.     It  was  a  great  haaat 


such  strife.     Tlie  moments  are  hours.     They    of  birds,  where  they  had  their  glees  and  ot*' 
scarce  drew  breath.      Suddenly  the  Brazilian,  j  torios,  and  was  much  favored   by  wildfiowC<*   ' 
desperate,  and   wild,  puts  forth  his  strength  in  ■  and  creepers.     The  spot  was  called  St.  Kneig^ 
one  fierce  effort  to  draw  his   foe  towards  the  !  ton's  Keeve.     The  word  Iceeve  means  font,  it   j* 
cliff.     The  men  totter — they  overhang  the  dark  j  sujjposed,  but  who  this  Kneighton  the  BapC^. 
chasm.     Phil  is  foremost,  and  he  sees  the  dark  !  was  even  tradition  knows  not;  or  whethcf 


was  on  the  front  of  intidels,  or  on  the  brows     ~i 
tlie  knights  of  the  round  table,  that  he  dasli^    ^ 


waters  glooming  beneath.      Suddenly   a  wild 
gust  is  borne  over  the  waters,  and  on  it  there 

comes  the  toll  of  a  bell.     The  Tintagel  clock    the  pure  flood,  and  made  the  lioly  cross, 
is  chiming  the  midnight  hour.     The  eye  of  the    ruins  of  a  small  chapel  or  oratory  on  a  pi 
Brazilian   turns   for   a  moment — the   powerful    form  overhanging  and  over-looking  the  cascat 
arm  of  his  opponent  seizes  the  vantaire,  and  the    testify  to    the    some-time    existence    of   su 
next  he  is  hurled  with  a  resistless  heave  over    religious  eremite.    And  we  could  almost  fd 
the  precipice.     Fiercely  he  clings  to  his   foe ;    give  him  for  liis  asceticism,  his  water-and-cn 
both  men  fall,  but  Phil  htis  grasped  the  grass    meals,  his  i.<olate  piety,  and  his  uncommun 
and  earth  by  the  edge;  the  Brazilian  falls  downi.  !  prayers,  when  we  looked  on  the  still  venlai 
down   into  the  blackness  of  the  pit.     There  is  i  beauty  of  the  spot  where  he  had  placed  his  so 
no   crash,  no  sjdash,  but  the  silence  of  death,    in  solitude  with  God.     Winter  had  Btrippe<l  tl 
Long  and  despTatelv  Phil  stniggles  ;  it  is  for  j  trees  and  creepers  of  their  leaves  now,  but  am 
life.     Apiiu  and  again  his  knee  is  on  the  cliff;    the  tumbling  walls  of  the  chapel,  and  oh  tl 
again  it  sli]is ;  his  hohl  is  failing — the  darkness    plateau  beside,  was  the  evergreen  verdure  o- 
of  the  rock  seems  closing  on  him — :i  death-knell    many  an  arbutus  and  holly-bush,  and  here  an 
clangs  at  hi^  heart.     One  more  brave  effort —  '  jhere  a  dwarf  oak.     Tlie  scene  had  Btill  its  drj 
one  nn>re  stout  ^rasp  at  tbe  sod,  and  he  has  won    ]»ery  ;  and  almost  hidden  by  a  screen   of  be: 
the  bank  ;  he  has  struggled  back  into  life.     A  "  ries,  bright  green  leaves,  and  suchlike  ChrisC^" 

Serspiration  bursts  from  every  p(>re,  a  dizziness  ;  mas  foliage,  there  sat  on  a  stone  directly  abov 
oats  around  him,  and  a  sickness  as  that  of    the  waterfall,  one  whom  hermits   even  mij^ 
death.     The  TinrM<fel   l>ells   burst   (mt   with  a  >  have  looked  upon  with  admiration,  so  flimph 
merry  chime,  an<l  strike  on  him  as  a  mockery  \  and  bright  was  her  beauty,  freshened  now  hv" 
as  he  h>oks  on  tlie  dark  hell  l>eneath.      The  !  the  clear  crisp  air,  and  toned,  perhi^,  by  thc5 
Christmas  morn  has  iK'gun  ;  he  grasps  a  hand-  i  solemnity  of  the  ser\'ice8  siie  had  jnst  joined  in.- 
ful  of  the  flowers,  iind   thus  sadly  an<l  heavily  '  This  was   the   trysting-place,   and  Grace  wa^ 
does  he  givet  the  tokens  he   had  sought   and    waiting  her   lover.     The   tryst  was  to   her   f^ 
won,   whilst  the  Black  Pit  looms  as   a  dark  .  pleasant  one,  and  she  scarcely  -felt,  nnder  th0 
doom  iH'fore  him.  j  influences  around  her,  impatience  or  displeasaro 

cnAVTFR  IV  ■  ^^  l>ci"g  the  flrst  comer.    In  the  sonorous  fall 

The  littlo  stnum  of  tl'.e  rockv  vallcr  did  not  ' '""'.  "Yf""^  i"***  "f,  "'«':'"'"•   »'!'«  •«*"»««' 
act  it«    tinv  t..rbi.l,.me    tlmmfihout  its  whole    »K««!'   V ''«'■•«"-' ''"■^'"  5"."1  J»yf»'  chonues  ©r 
courso.     It"  had  .1  Kontlcr  oxistcni-o  and  soltor     he  jubdcennthoms  and  m  the  rustling  of  th<i 
lntem>ur.e   with   n.ea.lows  und  or.l.anls   an.l    l«\re'_'ran.hes  and  the  shrnbg,  listened  agwn  to 
copsi's.     It  was  not  always  a  brawler,  but  had 
its  earlier  babbling,  purling,  and   murmuring 
stages,  running  gently    over  sand   and  gravel, 
and  meetin*;  seldom  with  greater  obstructions 
than   a  chance  stone  or  jutting  bank,  such  as 
could  be  overc«mie  by  a  liirht   rippling  effort. 
Once,  however,  in  the  quiet  retired  stap'  of  its    ^^  ■''"^.   'J'"'^'' 
career,  it  ha<l  met  with  a  great  ubsta<le  to  its    *^^"y J"^^  *^!" 
progress,  and,  like  many  ijuiet  natures  in  such    ^^^  expressioi 


the  echoed  voice  of  uttered  praver. 

The  dread  of  the  night  before  had  pnsse<1 
away,  or  been  forgotten.  Her  soul  was  calxii 
and  happy  in  its  trystiii;;.  A  step  breaks  the 
silence;  so  slow.  ."Jo  broken — can  that  be  Phil 
Hounsval  i  Again  her  heart  a«^k<  liie  quostinn 
as  she  looks  on  a  face  s«)  woe-s!;-ii-^en — on  i\ 
and  shrunken  in  its  srronu-ih — ipn 
pression  so  wanting  in  its  old   Imlnlinc^^^' 


forced  ii<  wav  l.v  a  lai-c  h«l-.'l  ko  the  month  ;  :>'  «t  'vfT""J'  ?''-,''"/'"7  find  nttenmce--; 
of  a  ,.il.hor.-and  from  it  iVll  on  a  i.tojoctins  '  "\''-;^  "  '  *'""  '"'t  "1**.  k'*"'  ''""  ^K^ 
shelf  into  a  silf-wronKht  Imsin.  slmllow  and  ^^;^},  ''""  '"'*'  ^"^  '  ^^^  ^  «>°»«»  »P«>«*= 
(hell-snapcd  as  a  baptismal  font,  orerflowing  '         ' 
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With  A  ghastly  smile  he  tendered  her  a 
buch  of  sea-pinu,  crushed  and  already  with- 
eied.  • 

**  There,  Grace ;  there  is  the  token  tliat  I 
did  thy  behest.    Didst  thou  know  at  what  cost 
it  was  done,  thou  wouldst  cast  it  from  thee  like  , 
A  curse/' 

"  No,  Phil ;  I  never  could  believe  that 
came  in  ill — and  it  shall  bo  ever  dear  to  mo 
And  as  she   spoke,  the  crumpled  flowers  were 

£  laced  iu  her  bosom.  "  Some  misfortune  lias 
efallen  thee,  but  thou  hast  not  done  a  crime, 
IPhil — no,  Phil,  that  is  not  in  thy  nature.  My 
lieart  misgave  me  as  I  looked  out  from  my 
'^rindow  last  night  *'  (her  anxiety  overcame  her 
snaiden  modesty  now),  ''and  saw  a  black 
shadow  of  a  man  crawling  after  thee.  'Twos 
XUch  Curgenven,  I  know.  What  was  there  be- 
twixt thee?  what  hast  done?  Tell  me — tell 
m^  man.  O  tell  me,  my  love,"  and  this  time 
Si  was  her  arm  which  twined  round  him,  and 
lier  hand  which  closed  in  his.  He  writhed,  and 
Earned  from  that  gentle  pressure. 

"No,  no,  Grace;  thou  must  not  touch  me. 
There  is  blood  on  my  hand — murder  in  my 

MOI/' 

"In  mercy,  Phil,  speak  out,"  gasped  the 
^oong  girl,  her  face  ashen  with  terror,  her  frame 
'CrembUmir  and  quivering  with  fear. 

**  I  will  tell  thee,   Grace,  if  it  bo  my  last 
-^rords.    Thou  shalt  know  the  truth*    I  went, 
-^loa  knowest,  at  thy  bidding,  to  the  cliff,  and 
"^ras  plucking  the  sea-pink  for  thee,  and  listen- 
3iig  for  the  sound  of  the  bells  on  the  waters, 
^mn  I  saw  quite  sudden  the  flash  of  a  blade 
'Bfflbre  me,  and  felt  a  man's  hand  upon  mc.    It 
'^ras  Brazilian  Dick.    AVe  strove  tnere  on  the 
lirink  of  the  Black  Pit,  man  to  man — hours  I 
^Shink,  and  at  last  there  was  a  whirl  and  a  shock 
Ml  if  the  earth  was  upheaving,  and  1  saw  him 
Abot  down  like  a  great  black  bird  over  the  cliff, 
'flfarowing  out  his  arms  and  grasping  at  tlie  dark- 
less, and  felt  myself  hanging  by  the  clench  of 
^me  hand  on  the  turf.    'Twas  done  in  sclf-de- 
Jence— not  in  malice,   God  knows;    but,  oh, 
^taoe,  Gra<;e  1  my  hand  has  taken  life,  and  I 
Aatb  lost  my  peace — lost  thee,  lost  everytliing." 
And  the  stroug  man  shook  in  his  agony,  as  if 
a^giie-stricken,  and  the  tears  dropped  slow  and 
lieiTily  thron;;;)!  the  hands  which  covered  his 
ftee.    A  man's  tears,  ever  such  a  mournful 
fl||fat,  overcame  poor  Grace  entirely,  and  she 
laid  her  head  on  her  lover's  shoulder,  sobbing 
td  weeping  bitterlv.     The  greatness,  the  sud- 
rtfiimem  of  the  cafamity,  overpowered  her  at 
^bat,  bat  with  the  elasticity  of  woman's  strength, 
ider  and  supple,  bending  and  breaking  not, 
the  first  to  recover  from  the  dread  sor- 


"Bise  up,  Phil;  look  up,  man,"  she  said, 
^Mfe  may  be  blood  on  thy  hand,  but  there  is 
cailt  on  thy  soul.    Thou  hast  done  a  man 
Qiadi,  bat  'twas  in  self-defence,  in  right  of 
own  life,  and  God  will  forgive  thee  for  it. 
dura  must  face  the  deed  before  the  world. 
most,  Phil — ^thee  must." 
.Aid  her  hand  took  his — 'twas    her  gentle 
h  which   lifted  him  np;    her  strength 
bore  tlie  bmlk  of  the  strong  man  OTer 


the  loose  stones,  up  the  rocky  path,  over  the 
stiles,  and  on  to  Iiis  own  threshold.  There 
stood  Jolm  Truscott,  with  a  gloom  resting  on 
his  open  face  like  a  cloud  on  a  broad  held, 
shading,  but  not  sliadowiiig  it,  us  .though  it  had 
no  right  to  a  being  there  She  knew  what  his 
presence  meant;  he  was  ])arisli  constable;  so 
she  gave  her  lover's  hand  one  gentle  clasp, 
passed  her  hand  over  his  brow,  muttered  a  short 
prayer,  "  God  help  theC,  Phil,"  and  then  sped 
do^vn  the  valley  to  weep  and  i)ray  in  her  own 
chamber. 

Confronted  with  his  own  sex,  Phil's  man- 
hood arose  again  erect  and  strong  ;  his  brow 
cleared,  and  his  eye  looked  out  calm  and  confi- 
dent. 

**  I  know  thy  errand,  Champion  Jan,"  he 
said;  " and  will  go  with  thee— don't  handcuff 
me.  I  couldn't  bear  thut^^ouldn't  bear  to  go 
like  a  criminal  through  the  streets." 

"  Never  fear,  Pliil ;  I  will  do  my  duty  gently 
by  thee,  lad.  'Tis  a  black  business,  but  I  never 
will  believe  thee  dost  it  wilfully.  I  have  known 
thee  boy  and  man  for  years,  and  never  saw  thee 
do  a  vengeful  or  wilful  thing.  Tell  us,  lad,  all 
about  it.  I  feel  like  a  faythcr  to  thee,  and 
would  help  thee  all  I  can." 

Confidence  begat  strengtii.  Phil  roused  him- 
self, thought  over  the  incidents  of  that  fearfhl 
night,  and  gave  them  in  a  detail  more  circum- 
stantial than  they  had  yet  occurred  to  himself, 
and  his  heart  was  lightened  thereby.  Thus  he 
went  on  to  meet  the  charge  of  nmrder,  upheld  by 
his  own  uprightness,  comforted  by  the  memoyy 
of  Grace's  tenderness  and  love. 

CHAPTER  y. 

Eablt  on  that  Christmas  mom,  old  Joe 
Treheme  had  gone  out  in  his  boat,  had  sailed 
round  the  Willapark  Point,  and  stood  in  to- 
wards the  Black  Pit.  With  his  wonted  habit, 
he  was  scanning  the. shore,  and  running  his  eye 
over  the  cliff  and  tlie  precipice,  when  it  lit  on 
something  strange  lying  on  a  shelving  slit  in 
the  wall  of  the  rock.  lie  thought  at  first  it  was 
a  calf  or  goat  fallen  over ;  but  then  it  seemed 
to  have  a  sort  of  motion ;  tlie  wind  was  raising 
the  clothes,  and  he  thought  it  must  bo  a  man. 
He  put  the  boat  close  in,  jumped  on  the  ledge, 
and  saw  indeed  the  body  of  a  man.  A  glance 
at  the  dress  sufficed  to  recognize  liichard  Cur- 
genven. The  legs  hung  dangling,  and  seem- 
ingly lifeless,  the  body  lay  still  and  deathlike, 
the  arms  stiff  and  motionless  by  its  side ;  the 
pallor  of  death  was  on  the  face,  but-  the  ejee 
still  rolled  and  glared,  and  the  breath  of  lifb 
came  from  the  hps  and  nostrils  in  quick  and 
fitful  respirations.  The  hands  were  cut  and 
bleeding,  and  one  still  clutched  a  silk  necker- 
chief with  a  firm  numbed  grip. 

"  Here  has  been  some  md  work,"  mattered 
the  pilot.  ''  'Twas  no  false  or  tipsy  step  that 
brought  this  man  over  the  cliff.  Dick  hath  met 
with  a  fall  from  some  hand  or  other." 

As  he  lifted  np  the  body,  he  saw  no  trace  of 
wound  or  blow;  the  limbs  and  trunk  wen 
paralysed  and  powerless — ^the  only  vitality  waa 
m  the  month  and  eye.  The  collar  and  shirt 
abont  the  throat  were  torn  and  displaced ;  and  •■ 
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Goethe  sav^, 

"  They  are  not  shadows  which  produce  a  dream : 
I  kiTow  tlicy  are  eternal,  for  they  are," 

The  phenomena  of  the  human  mind,  in 
tranRient  and  abnormal  states,  derive  a  start- ' 
ling  interest  from  the  reflection,  that  under ; 
certain  conditions  these  states  may  possibly  ' 
become  normal    and    permanent.      At  all ' 
erents,  dreams,  insanities,  opium-visions,  mo- ' 
ments  of  poetic  and  religious  ecstasy,  and  so  - 
forth,  are  revelations  of  the  capacity  of  the  ■ 
soul  for  degrees  of  pain,  bliss,  and  spiritual 
activity,  which   life  in  its   ordinary  course ; 
gives  no  conception  of;  and  a#  such,  these 
exaltations  and  perturbations  of  the  spirit 
have  a  significance  which  no  one,  who  is  not 
wholly  absorbed  in  secular  interests,  will  be 
diiposed  to  disregard.     An  apprehension  of 
this  significance  has,  with  some  nations,  sur- 
rounded the  madman  with  a  divine  awe ;  and 
has  at  all  times,  and  with  all  people,  pro- 
duced a  curiosity  in  the  observation  of  such 
phenomena,  which  the  ridicule  of  a  material 
philosophy  has  not  been  able   to  subdue. 
There  are  few  persons  who  have  not  received* 
in  dreams,  in  moments  of  religious  contem- 
plation, or  during  some  passing  gust  of  unac- 
countable emotion,  such  revelations  of  what 
they  are  capable  of,  for  good  or  evil,  as,  if 
they  are  wise,  will  l>c  treasured  up  in  their 
memory  as  the  pearls  of  their  experience. 
But  the  higher  or  deeper  these  revelations 
are^  the  more  difficult   does  it  become  to 
ratain  any  effectual  impression  of  them.    The 
post  says  of  such  experiences : 
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"  What's  that,  M-hich,  ere  I  a.-^k'd,  wad  gone — 

So  joyful  and  intense  a  spark. 
That,  whilst  o'er  head  the  wonder  shone, 

The  day,  before  but  dull,  jjrrcw  dark  ? 
I  do  not  know  ;  but  this  I  know, 

That,  had  the  splendor  liv'd  a  year, 
Tlie  trutli  tliat  1  some  heavenly  show 

Did  see  could  not  be  now  more  clear. 
This  know  I  too  :  might  mortal  breath 

Express  the  passion  then  inspired, 
Evil  would  die  a  natural  death. 

And  nothing  transient  bo  desired ; 
And  error  from  the  world  would  pass. 

And  leave  the  senses  pure  and  strong 
As  sunbeams.    But  the  best,  alas, 

Has  neither  memory  nor  tongue." 

Very  nearly  resembling  these,  for  the  most 
part  unaccountable  and  indescribable  moods 
of  the  spirit,  are  the  states  of  mind  which 
are  sometimes  produced  in  persons  of  highly 
intellectual  and  imaginative  constitution,  like 
Coleridge  and  De  Quincey,  by  the  iise  of 
narcotics.  The  states  so  produced  seem  gen- 
erally to  have  been  of  a  lower,  and  therefore 
more  communicable,  nature  than  those  which 
arise  involuntarily ;  and  we  have  several  bril- 
liantly written  records  of  the  ''  happiness 
which  may  be  bought  for  a  penny,  and  carried 
in  the  waistcoat-pocket ;  the  portable  ecsta- 
sies that  may  be  had  corked-up  in  a  pint 
bottle ;  and  the  peace  of  mind  that  can  be 
sent  down  in  gallons  by  the  mail-coach." 
The  interest  attaching  to  these  states,  though 
inferior,  is,  however,  of  the  same  class  and 
kind ;  and  no  one  can  read  the  accounts  of 
Coleridge,  De  Quincey,  Bayard  Taylor,  Dr. 
Madden,  Dr.  Moreau,  M.  lierthault,  and 
others,  without  an  increased  sense  of  the 
mysteries  and  capabilities  of  his  spiritual 
being. 

The  temperament  which  is  susceptible  of 
exaltation  by  narcotics  into  a  rapturous  or 
vision-beholding  condition,  seems  happily  to 
be  rare  in  northern  climates.  A  predispos- 
ing warmth  and  activity  of  imagination — a 
common  quality  with  eastern  races,  but  a 
rare  one  with  us — is  abs^utely  necessary  to 
enable  a  man  to  become  an  *'  opium-eater  " 
to  any  purpose.  The  ordinar}'  effect  of  the 
more  powerful  narcotics  upon  an  English- 
man, when  they  do  not  make  him  simply 
very  ill,  ''is,"  says  Dr.  Christison,  ut  hiii 
Treatise  on  PoiwMt  ''merely  to 
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Goethe  sny*, 

"  They  are  nnt  iihadows  which  produce  a  dnam :  j 
I  know  Itioy  nrc  clemat,  for  they  are." 
The  phenomena  of  the  human  mind,  m 
tT«n>[ent  end  abnormal  atatei,  derive  a  start- ' 
ling  interest  from  the  reflection,  that  under  1 
eertain  conditions  these  etatea  may  poaaibly 
become  normal  and  permanent.  At  all 
erenta,  drenma,  inimnilieg,  opium-Tisiona,  mo- 
ment* of  poetic  and  religious  ecitasy,  and  so 
forth,  are  revelations  of  the  capacity  of  the 
loul  for  degrees  of  pain,  blisa,  and  apiritual 
activity,  which  life  in  it*  ordinary  course 
pies  no  conception  of ;  and  af  such,  these 
exaltations  and  perturbationa  of  the  spirit 
have  a  signiRcance  which  no  one,  vho  is  not 
wholly  HbHorbed  in  secular  interests,  will  be 
dbposed  to  disregard.  An  apprehension  of 
thia  significance  has,  with  some  nations,  sur- 
rounded the  madman  with  a  divine  awe ;  and 
haa  At  all  times,  and  with  alt  people,  pro- 
duced a  curiosity  in  Che  observation  of  such 
phenomena,  which  the  ridicule  of  a  material 
philosophy  has  not  been  able  to  subdue. 
There  are  few  persons  who  hare  not  received) 
in  dieamii,  in  moments  of  religious  contem- 
plation, or  during  some  passing  gust  of  unar- 
oountablc  emnlion,  Ruch  revelations  of  what 
they  are  cnpnlile  of,  for  good  or  evil,  as,  if 
they  are  wi«e,  will  be  treasured  up  in  their 
memory  as  the  pearls  of  their  experience, 
fiut  the  higher  or  deeper  these  revelations 
■re,  the  more  difficult  does  it  become  to 
retain  any  cBectual  impression  of  them.  The 
port  aays  of  such  experiencea ; 
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'  What's  thai,  which,  era  1  aak'd,  was  gone- 

So  joyful  and  inCcnsea  spark,  , 

That,  whilst  o'er  head  the  wonder  shone. 


The  truth  lluit  I  some  heavei 

Did  see  could  not  bo  now  more  clear. 
This  know  I  too :  might  mortal  breath 

Express  thu  passion  then  inspired. 
Evil  would  die  a  natural  death. 

And  nothing  Iransient  be  desired ; 
And  error  from  Iho  world  would  pass. 

And  leave  the  nenses  pure  and  strong 
As  sunbeams.    But  the  bent,  alas,  » 

Has  neitbci  memory  nor  tongae." 
Very  nearly  resembling  these,  for  the  moat 
part  unaccountable  and  indeBcrihable  mooda 
of  the  spirit,  are  the  states  of  mind  which 
are  sometimes  produced  in  persons  of  highlj 
intellectual  and  imaginative  constitution,  like 
Coleridge  and  De  Quincey,  by  the  um  Ot 
narcotics.  The  states  so  produced  seem  gm- 
erally  to  have  been  of  a  lower,  and  therrfbre 
more  communicable,  nature  than  those  which 
arise  involuntarily ;  and  we  have  several  bril- 
liantly written  records  of  the  "  hapiuneai 
which  may  be  bought  for  a  penny,  and  carried 
in  the  waistcoat-pocket ;  the  portable  ecitt- 
sies  that  may  be  had  corked-up  in  a  ^t 
bottle ;  and  the  peace  of  mind  that  can  be 
sent  down  in  gallons  by  the  mail-coach." 
The  interest  attaching  to  these  states,  thot^h 
inferior,  is,  however,  of  the  same  class  and 
hind ;  and  no  one  can  read  the  accounts  of 
Coleridge,  De  Quincey,  Bayard  Taylor,  Dr. 
Madden,  Dr.  Moreau,  M.  lierthault,  and 
others,  without  an  increased  sense  of  the 
mysteries   and   capabilities   of   his   spiritual 

The  temperament  which  it  susceptible  of 
exaltation  by  narcotics  into  a  rapturous  or 
vision-beholding  condition,  seems  happilj  to 
be  rare  in  northern  climates.  A  predispo*- 
ing  warmth  and  activity  of  imsginatioii — ■ 
common  quality  with  eastern  racea,  bat  a 
rare  one  with  us — is  abs^utely  neceasarj  to 
enable  a  man  to  become  an  "opium-eater" 
to  any  purpose.  The  ordinary  effect  of  the 
more  pownful  narcotics  upon  an  Ewgliah- 
man,  when  they  do  not  make  him  ainiplj 
very  ill,  "is,"  says  Dr.  Christison,  i»  kfa 
TreaiiMt  on  Pnmnt,  "merely  to  itBWN 


HAsa 

)  make  him. 

C^«td«, 

Yensble  man."  The  reaction  of  narcotics 
upon  the  nerves,  when  largely  used,  is,  how- 
ever, ro  iiDinediate  and  diragreeable  a  ])ena]ty, 
that  the  English  are  in  no  danger  whatever 
of  becoming  a  nation  of  opium  or  hashish 
debauchees ;  and  we  feel  no  compunction  in 
placing  before  them  an  account  of  some  of 
those  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  reaults 
have  been  sufficiently  delightful  to  constitute 
I  temiitation  to  one  of  the  most  ruinous 
■pecies  of  debauchery. 
Thestatiaticaof  narcotios,  and  the  phenom- 
,  ena  attending  the  nae  of  them  in  the  climates 
to  which  they  seem  to  be  more  particularly 
■mted,  deserve  more  attention  as  an  element 
of  "  general  knowledge  "  than  they  have  re- 
eeived.  Those  who  would  be  fully  infbrmed 
upon  the  subject,  will  find  it  very  well  treated 
c^  in  Nos.  8  and  9  of  Johnston's  Ckemitlry 
sf  Common  Life.  The  five  great  narcotics, 
which  are  articles  of  national  consumption  in 
one  part  of  the  world  or  another,  are — 
tobacco,  opium,  hemp,  betel,  and  coca.  To- 
bacco is  the  ose  universal  narcotic ;  the 
otben  are  consumed  by  the  human  race  in 
the  fbllowing  proporUons :  opium  by  four 
bundred  millions,  hemp  (i.  e.  hashiah)  by 
between  two  and  three  hundred  millions, 
betel  by  one  hundred  millions,  and  coca  by 
Un  millions.  Besides  these,  Siberia  has  its 
narcotic  fungus  ;  the  Polynesian  Islands  their 
»a;  New  Granada  and  the  Himmalayas 
their  thorn-apples ;  the  Florida  Indians  their 
emetic-holly ;  Noitliem  Europe  and  America 
&eir  ledums  and  sweet  gale,  &c.  "No  na- 
tion K>  ancient,"  says  Johnston,  "  but  has  had 
its  narcotic  soother  from  the  most  distant 
tiinea;  rone  so  remote  or  isolated,  but  has 
found  within  its  own  borders  a  pain-allaycr 

and  narcotic  care-dispellcr No  other 

oops,  except  com,  and  perhaps  cotton,  re- 
present more  commercial  capital,  or  are  the 
subjects  of  a  more  extended  and  unfailing 
traffic,  and  the  source  of  more  commercial 
wealUi." 

Besides  the  Tarioua  efibcts  which  arc  com- 
mon la  all  the  pruicipal  narcotics,  each  has 
characteristics  of  jfi  own.  Hashish  produces 
real  catalepny,  and  exaggerates  rather  than 
perrerls  the  reports  of  the  senses  as  to  es- 
temolobjects;  the  thom<apple,  on  the  other 
iiand,  'Causes  truly  specttal  itluaiona,  and 
•oablea  ibe  Indian  to  converse  ifith    the 


ipiits  of  his  ancestors.  The  Siberian  fungus 
gives  insensibility  to  pain  without  interfering 

with  conscioutnens.  The  common  puff-ball 
stops  all  muscular  action,  but  leaves  the  per- 
ceptive powers  untouched.  Cdcculus  indicus 
mokes  the  bo<Iy  drunk,  without  affecting  the 
mind.  Cocn  has  the  wonderful  power  of 
sustaining  muscular  strength  in  the  absence 
of  food,  and  of  preventing  the  wasting  of 
the  tissues  of  the  body  during  the  greatest 
and  most  prolonged  exertion.  The  effects 
of  the  difflBTMt  narcotics  are  not  only  pecn- 
liar,  but  often  opposed.  Opium  and  hashish, 
common  in  many  of  their  effects,  are  opposite 
in  this,  that  the  former  diminishes, sensibility 
to  external  impressions,  whereas  the  latter 
almost  infinitely  mcreaaes  it.  Betel  is  even 
an  antidote  to  opium,  as  tea  is  to  alcohol. 
Tobacco  suspends  mental  activity ;  ophim 
and  hashish  increase  it  a  thousand-fold. 

Psychologically,  opium  and  hashish  are  by 
far  the  most  interesting  of  the  narcotics  ;  and 
of  these  two,  hashish,  though  the  less  known, 
indubitably  bears  the  palm.  They  have, 
however,  many  qualities  in  common.  We 
seem  to  be  reading  of  the  Eastern  "  hashisb- 
ins  "  in  Lord  Macartney's  description  of  the 
Japanese  opium-eaters.  "They  acquire  an 
artificial  courage ;  and  when  suffering  from 
misfortune  and  disappointment,  they  not  only 
stab  [he  ohjecl^  of  their  hate,  but  sally  forth 
to  attack  in  like  manner  every  person  they 
meet,  till  aelf-preservation  renders  it  neces- 
sary to  destroy  them."  The  term  "  running 
a-muck  "  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  crv, 
"Amok,  amok ! "  meaning  "  Kill,  kill,"  with 
which  they  accompany  their  fantastic  crusade. 
On  one  occasion  a  Jnpanese  was  "  running 
a-muck  "  in  Batavia,  and  "  had  killed  several 
peo]>]e,  when  he  ws«  met  by  a  soldier,  who 
ran  him  through  with  his  pike.  But  snch 
was  the  desperation  of  the  infuriated  man, 
that  he  pressed  himself  forward  on  the  pike, 
until  he  got  near  enough  to  st^b  his  adver- 
sary with  a  dagger,  when  both  expired  to- 
gether." While  such  is  not  uncommonly  the 
effect  of  opium,  as  of  hashish,  in  the  East 
and  in  tropical  climates,  the  ordinary  in- 
fluence of  both  these  drugs  in  northern 
countries  is  described  by  De  Quinccy  in  the 
contract  be  draws  between  the  effects  of 
opium  and  alcohol ;  "  Wine  to))s  a  man  of 
his  Belf-jK>sacBsion  ;  opium  greatly  invigorates 
it:  wine  unsettles  and  clouds  the  judgment, 
and  gives  a  preternatural  brightneea  and  a 


Tivid  exaltation  to  the  contemptt  and 
admirations,  the  ioTei  and  the  hatreds,  of 
the  drinker ;  opium,  on  the  contrary,  com- 
municates serenity  and  eqnipoise  to  all  the 
foculties,  active  and  passive ;  and  with  respect 
to  the  temper  and  mora!  feeling  in  general, 
it  giicq  simply  that  sort  of  vital  warmth 
which  iR  approved  by  the  judgment,  and 
which  would  probably  always  accompany  a 
bodily  conntitution  of  primeval  or  antedilu> 
vian  health."  Dr.  Madden's  description  of 
hi*  feelinf^B  under  the  influence  of  opiimi 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  efiect  of  a  dose  of 
hashish  ju3t  insufficient  to  produce  \he  fan 
latia  :  "  My  fliculties  appeared  enlaced 
every  thing  I  looked  at  seemed  Increased  in 
volume ;  I  had  do  longer  the  same  pU 
when  I  closed  my  eyes  which  I  had  when 
they  were  open ;  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  it 
was  only  eitemal  objects  which  were  i 
on  by  the  imagination,  and  magnified 

,  images  of  pleasure In  walking,  I 

was  hardly  sensible  of  my  feet  touchbg  the 
ground ;  it  seemed  as  if  I  slid  along  the 
street,  impelled  by  some  invisible  agent,  and 
that  mv  blood  was  composed  of  some  ethereal 
fluid,  which  rendered  ray  body  lighter  than 
air,  ...  .  The  most  extraordinary  visions 
of  delight  filled  my  brain  ail  night.     In  the 

(morning  I  rose  pale  and  diGpirited  ;  my  head 
ached ;  niy  body  was  so  debilitated,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  remain  on  the  sofa  all  day." 
When,  however,  hashish  is  taken  in  large 
doses,  it  produces  etfects  moM  extraordinary 
than  those  of  any  other  drug  of  its  class ; 
and,  as  being  the  mont  singular  and  the  least 
known  of  the  narcotics,  it  deserves  a  special 


The  narcotic  principle  of  hemp  is  very  im- 
perfectly developed  in  northern  climates,  al- 
thougji  the  plant  rivals  wheat  and  the  potato 
in  itA  jmwer  of  self-adaption  to  almost  every 
■oil  and  temperature.  The  narcotic  quality 
resides  in  the  sapi  it  is  a  resin.  The  odor 
of  a  hemp-field,  end  the  giddiness  and  bead- 
ache  which  attack  persons  remainmg  long  in 
it,  prove  the  existence  of  this  resin  in  the 
northern  plant ;  but  it  ia  only  in  the  East 
that  it  exists  in  such  quantities  as  to  rendnr 
iU  extraction  practicable.  In  India,  Persia, 
'and  Egyjit,  however,  the  resin  spontaneously 
exudes  from  all  parts  of  the  herb  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  be  gathered  by  the  h^nd.  In 
Central  India  men  with  leather  aproni  rush 
■bout  among  the  hemp-plants,  which  deposit 


their  balsaui  iipmi  Ihat  |irlniitive  garnent 
This  even  is  disptnped  \i\X\\  eomelimcs,  ar.J 
the  Coolie*  receive  the  predoui  gum  upon 
their  naked  akin*.  The  "  churms  "  of  Herat, 
which  is  one  of  the  moet  powerfiil  specie*  of 
the  narcotic,  is  obtained  by  pressing  the 
hemp  in  elothi.  The  resin  is  not  always 
separated  &om  its  parent  jitant,  which  is  in 
some  places  gathered  when  in  flower,  dried, 
and  sold  in  bundle*.  In  thi*  ttate  it  is  the 
^nroA  of  Calcutta.  The  larger  leaves  and 
seed-pod*  are  denominated  bmig.  The  tops 
and  tender  shoots,  and  the  pistils  of  the 
Sowers,  are  AtuAuAjHirezceUencej  and  thia 
IS  the  form  in  which  it  it  uanally  smoked. 
The  nuue  luUkith  also  belongs  to  an  ex- 
tract from  the  gia^\,  obtained  by  boiling  it 
with  butter.  The  gvnjdk, — that  is  to  say, 
the  entiie  plant, — when  boiled  in  alcohol, 
yields  as  much  a*  one-flfUi  of  its  weight  of 
pure  reain.  In  the  East  the  hmhiih  is  made 
up  into  various  kinds  of  sweet-meats. 

In  one .  form  or  asother,  haihiifa  seems  to 
have  been  known  to  Eastern  nations  from 
very  early  times.  The  following  it  the  pas- 
sage of  Herodotus  which  is  alluded  to  bj 
moat  of  thoae  who  have  written  about  the 
reain  of  hemp : 

They  who  have  been  enra^  in  the  per- 
formance of  these  [fimeril]  rites  {of  the 
Scythians^,  afterwards  use  the  following  mode 
of  purgation.  After  thoroughly  washing  the 
head,  and  then  drying  it,  they  do  thus  with 
regard  to  the  body :  they  place  in  the  ground 
three  ntakcs  inclining  towards  each  other; 
round  these  they  bind  pieces  of  wool  as 
thickly  as  possible  i  and  finally,  into  the  space 
betwixt  the  stakes  they  throw  red-hot  stones. 
They  have  among  them  a  species  of  hemp 
resembling  flax,  except  that  it  is  both  thicker 
and  larger,  ....  The  St^hiana  take  the 
teed  of  thia  hemp;  and  jifacing  it  beneath 

the  woollen    fleeces they    throw   it 

upon  the  red-hot  stones,  when  immediately  a 
perfumed  vapor  ascends  stronger  than  from 
any  Grecian  stove.  This  to  the  Scythians  is 
in  the  place  of  a  bath;  and  it  excites  from 
them  cnea  of  exultation." 

Dioscoridea  and  Oalen  allude  to  certain 
properties  of  hemp  as  a  pain-allayer.  '  M. 
Virey  has  endeavored^  show  that  Uie 

"  Nepenthes,  wflh  the  wife  of  Thone 

In  Egypt  gave  to  Jove-born  Helena," 

miut  have  been  no  other  than  hashish.    Thit 

drug  seems  always  to  have  been  known  to 

the  Egptians ;.  who  of  old  aigned,  according 

IKodoruB  Soaliu,  t&at  Hover  mtMt  hxn 


n  to  the  women  or  EgyjitiBii  ' 

Mimwrn.     Pliny  mentiona   hemp  u  advene  '  .         ,       ^..  ,       .       j    ■..   .   - 

...  I     .V      J     i-         VI,  ""*■     I^'o  this  ffarden   he  admitted  no  man, 

to  Tinle  power.    In  the  Arabxan    N,ghU  ^  j^o.e  wh^om  he  wished  to  mdte  A^ 

hMhwh  IB  mentioned  under  the  name  of  beny.  g^;},,,    ^he  entry  to  the  spot  wm  com- 

But  the  chief  hiBtorical  intereat  of  the  drug  manded  by  a  caatle   go  atrong,  that  he  did 

ia  iDConnectionirith  theatTBDge  and  fonnida-  not  fear  any  power  in  the  world.     He  kept 

hie  aect  of  the  lahmaelitea,  who,  in  the  time  in  his  court  sll  the  youths  of  the  country  he- 

of    the    Crusadea,   spread    throughout    and  '"^en  ''"ive  and  twenty  years  of  age ;   and 

beyond  the  Muaiulman  world  •  terror  out  of  "^en  he  thought  proper,  aelected  a  number 

„'  .■..,.  I  n  who  had  been  well  matructea  in  the  deacnp- 

all  proportion  to  their  number*.     By  mean,  ^^  ^j  p^^diae.    He  gave  them  a  beverage 

of  thia  narcotic,  the  chief  of  the  sect,  the  ^^icii  threw  them  into  a  deep  ileep,  then 

"  Old   Man  of  the  Mountain,"  obtained  over  carried  them  into  the  garden  and  made  tb«in 

hia  followera  an  bfluence  more  abaolute  than  be  awakened.   When  any  one  of  them  opened 

has  ever,  before  or  since,  been  poaaeased  by  1"»  ^y"-  aaw  thia  delightful  spot,  and  heard 

one  man    over    othera.     Henry  Count  of  l^^  delidou.  music  and  songs  he  reaUy  be- 

Chimpagne  visited  the  leader  of  the  sect,  ^"^  ^""."'^  '"  ihe  ,l^re  of  bleaarinew. 

,  "^  ,^  ,  .  ,  ,  .  1 .  ,  ^  When  again,  howeTer,  he  vaa  aaleen,  he  waa 
who  took  him  to  the  top  of  a  h;gh  tower,  on  brought  out  into  the  casUei  when  te  a>woke 
the  battlements  of  which  were  stationed  men  {„  great  wonder,  and  felt  deep  regret  at  bav- 
in while  robei.  "I  doubt,"  said  the  Old  ing  left  that  delightful  abode.  He  then 
Han,  "whether  you  have  any  subjects  so  went  humbly  to  the  Old  Man,  worahipping 
obedient  aa  mine;"  and,  making  a  sign  to  him  aa  a  prophet The  chief  then 

two  of  the  sentinels  upon  the  tower,  they  "?'«'^^  '°,^'"»  «''"'*  }^^^^^T„     I!!!^ 

:  ...  J    .V  _    1         t  _   -.        J  him  to  kil .     The  youth  cheerfully  obeyed; 

prwpLUted  themaeUes  from  it,  and  were  ^^^  .,  .^  ^^  ^j  ^^  ,„  ,^^  J^  put  t^ 

dMhed  to  pieces.     Summoned  by  the  envoy  jeath,  he  Buffered  with  eiultation.  befieving 

of  a   powerful   enemy  to   aubrait,  the  aheik  that  he  was  to  go  into  the  happy  place.  .... 

called  a  soldier,  and  ordered  him  to  kill  him-  Thus   ecercly   any  one   could   escape  being 

u^   which   he   forthwith   did.     "Tell   your  slain,  when  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  de- 

maatcr,"  said  the  lahmaelite,  "  that  I  have  ^ired  it." 

aixty  thousand  men  who  would  do  the  same."       Marco  Polo's  account  ia  corroborated  by 

Marco  Polo'a  romantic  and  picturesque  ac-  Arabian   writera ;    and    the    historian    Von 

cotmt  of  the  discipline  by  which  thia  terrible  Hammer  does  not  dispute  its  probable  veno- 

seet   of  the   "  Asaassina "   was   created   and  ity.      Sylvestre  de   Sacy   has  demotiatfated 

maintained   seems   to   be   true   in   ib  main  that  the  word  "sasaasin"  ia  a  corruption  of 

fteatures:  haihiihin,  and  has  provided  us  with  much 

"You  shall  hear  all   about   the  Old  Man  curious  information  on  the  subject  of  haab- 

of  the   Mountain,  as   I   Marco   Polo  heard  ish.     The  following  account  of  the  discovery 

related  by  many  persona.    He  was  called  in  of  the  berb— or  rather  one  of  its  dtacoveriea, 

their  lancuBge  Alaodin;  and  had  caused  to  for  we  have  seen  that  it  was  known   to  the 

be  formed  in  a  valley  between  two  mountdns  a„cienM-ia  taken  by   M.  Sylvestre  de  Sacy 

the  largest  and  most  beautifiil  garden  that  r        .l     •     i . 

...r  .!.  .....    Th.,.  5OT  .if  th.  Ili,«ii  'renll.A,ab.o: 

fruits  in  the  world ;   and  it  was  adorned  with       "  In  the  year  6S8  [of  the  Hegira],  I  asked 

the  moat  beautiful  houaes  and  palaces,  the  the  Scheik^jafar  Schirad,  the  son  of  Mo- 

intedor  being  richly  gilded,  and  furaiabed  bammed,  and  monk  of  the  order  of  Haider, 

with    finely-colored    picturea   of   birds    and  how  the  properties  of  thia  drug  came  to  be 

beasts,  and  the  most  striking  objects.    It  discovered ;  and  how,  after  being  confined  to 

contained   several   conduits,   through   which  the   Fakirs,  its  use  became   general.     This 

flowed  water,  wine,  honey,  and  milk.    Here  was  his  answer :  '  Haider,  the  chief  of  all  the 

were  ladiea  and  damaels, unequalled  in  beauty  scheiks,  practised  many  exercises  of  d?voti(Hi 

and   the   akill   with  ^hich   they   aanr    and  and  mortifleation.     He  took  but  little  uoui^ 

played  on  instrumemi  of  every  deacription.  ishment,  carried  bis  detachment  from  every 

Now  the  Old  Man  made  his  peonle  believe  thing  belonging  to  the  world  to  a  surpriaing 

tbatthisgardenwaa  Paradise;  andheformed  extreme,  and  was  of  the  most  extraordinary 

it  tAere  because  Mohammed  had  given  the  piety.  ....  He  himself   lived   atone   in   a 

Saiteens  to  beUeve  that  those  who  went  into  comer  of  hia  convent,  and  there  passed  man 

that  placa  w<mld  meet  great  numbeta  of  than  ten  yeui  without  goin^  out  or  Mciiig 


HfpiHIBH. 


any  one  but  myself.  One  verj'  hot  day  the 
Bcneik  went  out  alone  into  the  country ;  and 
when  he  returned,  we  remai'ked  an  air  of  joy 
and  cheerfulness  on  his  countenance  verj'  dif- 
ferent from  its  usual  appearance.  He  al- 
lowed his  Fakir  companions  to  visit  him,  and 
began  conversing  with  them.  When  we  saw 
the  scheik  thus  humanized.  ...  we  asked 
him  the  cause  of  so  surprising  a  circum- 
stance  He  replied,  .  ..."  I  noticed 

that  eveiT  plant  was  in  a  state  of  perfect 
calm,  without  experiencing  the  least  agita- 
tion, by  reason  of  the  extreme  heat,  and  the 
absence  of  the  slightest  breath  of  wind ;  but 
passing  by  a  certain  plant,  I  observed  that  it 
waved  gracefully  with  a  gentle  swaying,  as  if 
inebriated  by  the  fumes  of  win^.  I  began 
plucking  the  leaves  of  this  plant  and  eating 
them;  and  they  have  produced  in  me  the 
gaiety  yoii  have  noticed." ' " 

The  poet  Mohammed  Dimaschki,  the  son 
of  Ali,  also  attributes  the  discovery  to  the 
Sheik  Haider,  in  an  ode  of  which  these  are 
specimen  passages  ■ 

"  Leave  wine,  and  take  instead  the  cup  of 
Haider,  which  exhales  the  smell  of  amber. 
Xeve/  has  wine  evoked  the  delight  which  is 
produced  by  this  beneficent  cup :  close  your 
ears,  then,  to  the  madman  who  would  dis- 
suade you  from  the  draught Never 

has  the  priest  of  a  Christian  sacrifice  mingled 
the  juice  of  it  in  his  profane  goblet." 

Anotlier  poet,  Ahmed,  Halebi,  likewise 
attributes  the  discovery  to  Haider ;  and  cel- 
ebrates particulariy  one  of  the  properties 
for  which  the  herb  is  famous  in  the  East,  in 
verses  which  M.  S.  de  Sacv  thus  renders  into 
French : 

"Telle  jeunc  beaut*' a  la  taille  l^gffere,  que 
j'avais  toujours  vuc  prcte  a  prendre  la  fuite, 
dont  jamais  le  visngc  ne  s^>tait  offert  A  mes 
regards  qu'avec  les  traits  farouches  d'une 
fierte  cniclle. 

"  Je  Tai  rencontree  un  jour  avec  un  mage 
riant,  une  humeur  douce  et  facile,  et  toutes 
les  ffrdces  d'u.ic  society  pleine  de  tlouceur  et 
de  charmes. 

"Je  lui  ai  t^-moign^  ma 

reconnaissance  de  ce  qnk  tant  de  rebuts  avait 
enfin  succede  un  accueil  favorable. 

"  Tu  n'en  es  pas  redevable,  m*a-t-elle  r^- 
pondu,  au  caraclere  que  j'ai  reru  de  la  na- 
ture. Keiids  gricL's  a  cefiii  qui  t'a  concilid 
lucsfaveurs,  uu  nIh  de  I'indigent: 

"C'est  Ic  haschischa,  I'hcrbe  de  lajoie  .  . 

"  Veux-tu  te  rendre  maitre  h  la  chasse 
d'unejeune  et  timide  gazelle  ?  aiesoin  qu'elle 
paisse  le  feuillage  du  chauvre." 

As  a  set-off  against  the  praises  of  hashish 
by  the  Arabic  poeti,  let  us  hear  what  an 


Arabic  physician  says:  "Let 
from  the  erroneous  paths  of  men.  ine  untn 
is,  that  there  is  npthing  more  injurious  to  the 
human  constitution  than  this  herb."  Alaed- 
din,  son  of  Nefis,  also  bears  witness :  "  I 
have  had  ample  experience ;  and  I  have  seen 
that  the  use  of  this  drug  produces  low  incli- 
nations, and  debases  the  soul.  The  faculties 
of  those  who  take  j^  are  degraded  more  and 
more ;  so  that  at  last,  so  to  say,  they  have 
none  of  the  atributes  of  humanity  left.?* 
Makrisd  (translated  by  M.  de  Sacy)  te.ls  us, 
that  for  a  long  period  it  was  considered  dis- 
graceful to  eat  hashish ;  and  that  laws  were 
ma^e  against  the  use  of  it,  one  of  which  was, 
that  the  offender  should  have  all  his  teeth 
extracted.  "But  at  last,  in  the  year  815, 
this  cursed  drug  began  to  be  publicly  used 

and  the  most  refined  persons  were 

not  ashamed  of  making  presents  of  it  to  one 
another.  The  consequence  was,  that  vile- 
ness  of  sentiment  and  manners  became  gen- 
eral; shame  and  modesty  vanished  from 
among  men;  they  learned  to  boast  of  thor 
vices;  and  nothing  of  manhood  remained 
but  the  form." 

Let  us  now  set  before  our  readers  such 
authentic  personal  experiences  as  we  have 
been  able  to  collect  from  books  and  other- 
wise. These  accounts  of  the  "  pleasures  of 
hashish"  carry  theur  antidote  with  them; 
and  few,  we  imagine,  will  be  disposed  to  be- 
come "  assassins  "  under  penalties  so  unpleas- 
ant as  we  shall  set  before  them. 

M.  Moreau,  who  has  gone  more  fully  into 
the  subject  of  the  effects  of  hashish  upon 
the  human  sptem  than  any  other  writer, 
concludes  that  there  is  not  only  an  analogy, 
but  an  identity,  between  the  mental  condir 
tions  of  insanity  and  fantasia  produced  by 
this  narcotic.  Even  the  general  exhilaration, 
which  is  the  result  of  a  moderate  dose  of 
hashish,  closely  resembles  that  which  is  ver)* 
frequently  the  precursor  of  a  paroxysm  of 
madness.  This  exhilaration  is  thus  described 
by  M.  Moreau : 

"  It  is  real  happiness  which  is  produced 
by  hashish ;  an  enjoyoMnt  entirely  moral, 
and  by  no  means  sensinif  as  might  be  imag- 
ined. .  .  .  For  the  hashish-eater  is  happy, 
not  like  the  gourmand,  or  the  famished  man 
when  satisfymg  his  appetite,  or  the  volupfli- 
ary  in  the  gratification  of  his  desires ;  but 
like  one  who  hears  news  that  fill  him  with 
joy,  or  like  the  miser  counting  his  staves,  or 


„  dbler,  or  tha  uabitioiu  man 
imwoH  at  attainment.'' 
In  a  more  advanced  Rtage  of  the  intoxica- 

"We  become  the  sport  of  impTestioni  ol 
•very  kind.     The  courie  of  oi 


TOrd  or  a  vcBture,  our  thoughts  mav  be 
succeasively  airect«d  to  I  multitude  of  differ- 
ent subjects  with  a  rapidity  aad  lucidity  truly 
JBarveltoui.  The  mind  becomes  poaBeoiied 
with  a  feeling  of  pride  correrpondine  to  the 
exaltation  of  its  faculties.  Those  who  make 
uaa  of  hashish  in  the  East,  vben  they  wish  to 

£'ve  IhemieWes  up  to  the  fantoiia,  with- 
vw  themseNea  carefully  from  every  thing 
that  could  give  a  melancholy  direction  to 
their  delirium.  They  lake  all  the  means 
which  the  dissolute  manners  of  the  East 
place  nt  their  disposal )  .  .  .  and  they  find 
themselves  almost  transported  to  the  Para- 
diM  of  the  Prophet," 

Under  the  influence  of  hashish,  M.  Mo- 
rcau  has  frequently  found  distance  immensely 
exaggerated,  every  thing  appearing  to  the 
•ye  as  it  does  tluough  the  wrong  end  of  an 
opera-glasE.  Such  are  IVequcntly  the  illu- 
tioa*  of  true  insanily.  But  in  nothing  are 
tha  hashish- visions  and  lunscy  so  curiously . 
identified  as  in  the  consciousness  and  partial 
power  of  will  which  commonly  oharacIeiiieB 
both.  For  a  time  the  jiower  of  hashish  may 
be  yielded  Ui  or  not,  at  the  choice  of  the  will; 
and  it  i«  only  in  extreme  intoxication  that 
the  vision  are  wholly  uncontrollable.  "  The 
marked  correspondence,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
BrUith  and  i'ortign  Jlfcdtcal  iiccieto,  "be- 
tween the  phenomena  of  insanity  and  those 
which  are  induced  by  the  introduction  of  such 
■ubetances  into  the  hlood,  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  any  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  true 
pathology  of  the  fonaer  condition,  or  to 
bring  it  within  the  domain  of  the  therapeutic 

M.  Berthault,  in  his  Thtait  for  the  Doc 
lor't  Degrtt,  gives  the  best  summary  of  the 
physicnl  and  psychical  effects  of  hashish  which 
we  have  met  with  \  he  also  adds  some  interest- 
ing ex])eriences  oUib  own  as  to  Hm- fantaaia. 
One  day  he  had  ^nllowed  a  large  dose ;  and 
while  under  the  the  effect  of  it,  the  band  of 
%  regiment  of  dragoons  suddenly  hegan  to 
play  beneath  his  windows.  Never,  he  tells 
lu,  had  he  known  what  music  wae  till  then. 
Hii  perceptive  powers  were  so  much  intenei- 
^e4  tli^t  be  became  able  to  diatinguish  the  i 


I  ptirt  taken  by  each  instrument  in  the  band 
as  well  as  the  leader  of  an  orcliestrn  could 
have  done.  He  exjtericnced,  in  a  rcmarlia- 
ble  degree,  thut  extraordinary  materialiaa- 
lion  of  ideas,  which  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
most  constant  effects  of  the  drug  when 
taken  in  large  quantities.  The  elementa  of 
the  harmonies  heard  by  him  assumed  the 
form  of  ribbons  of  a  thouxand  changing 
colors,  intertwisting,  waving,  and  knotting 
themselves  in  a  manner  apparently  the  moat 
capricious:  "untwisting  all  thechninn  that  tie 
the  hidden  sofil  of  harmony,"  »ayx  Milton ; 
and  what  occurs  to  the  poet  as  the  best  fig- 
ure under  which  to  represent  his  idea,  with 
the  hashish-eater  asiumes  reality.  The  ex- 
perience of  I'heodure  Oaultier,  the  artiat, 
when  under  the  effects  of  hashinh,  waa  CuH- 
ously  the  converRc  of  that  of  M.  Berthault. 
I  Colors  to  him  represented  tliemsclTea  as 
sou;ids,  which  produced  very  sensible  vibra- 
tions and  undulations  of  the  air.  ii.  Ber- 
thault's  hallucination  of  tbe  ribbon  after  a 
while  changed ;  hut  only  to  become  more 
material  and  tangible.  Each  note  became  a 
flower  ;  and  there  were  ds  many  different 
kinds  of  flowers  as  notes ;  and  these  formed 
wreathn  and  giirland<i,  in  which  the  harmony 
of  the  colors  represented  that  of  the  sounds. 
The  flowers  soon  gave  ])lace  to  precious 
stones  of  various  kinds ;  which  roee  in  foun- 
tains, fell  again  in  cascades,  and  streamed 
away  in  all  directions.  The  next  phase  of 
the  vision  will  at  once  suggest  Coleridge'* 
Kubla  Khan,  which,  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber, was  written  under  a  similar  inspiration. 
Tbe  band  began  to  play  a  waltz :  with  the 
change  of  the  measure  the  vision  entirely 
changed :  M.  Berthault  found  himself  in  a 
multitude  of  saloons  gorgeously  decorated 
and  illuminated.  All  these  npartmenta 
merged  into  one,  surmounted  by  an  enor- 
mous dome,  wliich  was  built  of  colored  crys- 
tals, and  supported  by  a  thousand  columns. 
This  dome  dissolved,  and  beyond  its  vaaiah- 
ing  wnlU  ap|>earcd  another  far  more  glori- 
ous. Tliis  gave  way  to  a  third,  more  splen- 
did still;  and  this  again  to  a  congeries  of 
domes  one  upon  tiie  other,  and  each  more 
gorgeous  than  any  of  itspredetessors.  At  the 
same  time  there  appeared  the  vieton  of  an 
innumerable  aBscinI)lagc  e.'tocuting  a  frantie 
waltz,  and  rolling  itself  like  a  serpent  from 
hall  to  hall. 
Fromagieat  number  of  experiments  made 
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on  himself  and  others,  M.  Berthault  concludes 
that  the  most  constant  effect  of  hashish  is  a 
great  exaggeration  of  the  perceptions  of  the 
semes  or  the  emotions  of  the  mind,  what- 
ever these  may  be  at  the  time.  Sorrow  ac- 
cording to  his  experience,  is  ^not  dissipated 
by  hashish,  as  its  eastern  panegyrics  say,  but 
intennified.  The  slightest  feeling  of  per- 
sonal initatiou  or  resentment  becomes  a 
deadly  revenge ;  the  gentlest  affection  is 
transformed  to  the  most  passionate  love; 
ordinary  fear  is  changed  into  overwhelming 
terror ;  courage  to  headlong  rashness,  and  so 
forth.  Of  all  means  of  illustrating  the 
powers  of  hashish,  there  is  nothing,  he  says, 
like  music  lie  professes  to  have  repeatedly 
witnessed  persons  carried  through  the  most 
opposite  conditions  of  mind,  in  a  space  of 
tkae  incredibly  short,  by  variations  of  music 
played  to  them  during  their  hallucination. 
He  fbrther  remarks  that  i)er8ons  in  this  con- 
dition can  be  guided  in  their  visions  by  a 
looker-on  ;  a  condition  reminding  us  strcmgly 
of  that  strange  state  of  mind  produced  by 
the  manipulations  of  the  **  electro-  biologist." 
With  the  following  curious  extract  we  take 
our  leave  of  M.  Berthault : 

**  Plusiers  de  mes  amis  m'ont  racontc  que 
dans  Ics  Dombes,  a  T^poque  oii  Ton  recolte 
le  chanvre  (hemp),  les  femmes  chargces  de 
eette  besogne  entrent  parfois  dans  les  acees 
de  fiireur,  attaquent  les  passants,  et,  sembla- 
bles  k  dcs  Bacchantes,  se  livrent  k  des  de- 
bauches; ....  elles  emploient,  dit-on,  la 
violence  contre  ceux  qui  voudraient  les  rc- 
mster ;  on  les  a  meme  vues  parfois  se  livrer 
i  des  actes  d*une  barbaric  et  d'une  cruautd 
digne  des  temps  anciens.'' 

The  following  account  we  give  from  a  pri- 
Tate  source.  The  friend  who  sends  it  to  us  is 
a  man  of  highly  nervous  temperament : 

"  My  experience  of  the  effects  of  hashish  is 
as  follows.  I  have  taken  it  six  or  seven 
times  in  the  solid  form,  as  pills,  and  about  as 
many  times  as  alcoholic  extract.  The  latter 
teems  to  act  more  powerfully  than  the  for- 
mer, the  quafi tides  being  alike.  Five  drops 
of  the  alcoholic  extract,  taken  on  a  lump  of 
•Mar  after  tea,  produce  a  very  appreciable 
■nd  agreeable  exhilaration,  resembling,  more 
than  any  thing  else  I  know,  the  effect  ui>on 
the  spirits  of  the  first  real  spring  day  in  the 
year.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  seems  to 
be  increased,  the  beats  of  the  heart  become 
perceptible,  and  a  peculiarly  (genial  condition 
of  moral  and  physical  oemg  is  induced, 
which  does  not  at  all  resemble  the  improved 
State  of  feeling  that  arises  from  the  season- 
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taken  five  or  ten  u*_^-  j^ 
several  days,  without  any  appii 

upon  the  nervous  system.    A  dow  ui  . a 

drops  increased  the  pupations  of  the  heart 
so  as  to  produce  a  feeling  of  anxiety  and 
restlessness ;  though  taken  five  or  six  hours 
before  going  to  bed,  it  kept  me  awake  half 
the  night,  and  when  1  went  to  sleep  caused 
a  succession  of  very  vivid  and  distressing 
dreams.  The  following  day  my  nerves  were 
sensibly  the  wors^  any  sudden  noise  or 
movement  startled  and  annoyed  me,  and  I 
felt  blase  and  indisposed  to  exertion,  mental 
or  bodily.  A  similar  dose  on  another  occa- 
sion produced  similar  effects.  I  have '  twice 
tried  to  produce  the  fantasia  by  takinff 
large  ddseu,  but  have  failed  each  time;  and 
the  effects  upon  my  nerves  have  been  so  evi- 
dently injurious,  tnat  I  have  not  thought  it 
{)rudent  to  repeat  the  experiment  with  a 
arger  quantity.  On  one  occasion  I  swal- 
lowed five  hashish-pills  (each  an  ordinary 
dose) ;  and  went  straight  to  bed,  in  order  to 
avoid  betraying  the  effects,  which  I  expected 
would  follow,  to  others.  I  experienced  no 
exaltation  or  derangement  of  mmd  whatever, 
but  found  that  my  senses  were  rendered  ex- 
traardinarily  acute.  The  ticking  of  my 
watch  sounded  louder  than  that  of  a  kitchen 
clock;  and  the  slight  noises  one  hears  at 
night,  from  changes  of  temperature  in  the 
timbers  of  the  house,  &c.,  were  quite  start- 
ling. The  nearest  approach  to  the  hashish- 
visions  I  experienced  was  on  looking  at  the 
picture  of  a  lady,  which  hung  near  me ;  the 
countenance,  to  the  best  or  my  faculty  of 
seeing,  really  did  smile  and  laugh  and  vary 
its  expression  from  moment  to  moment,  and 
the  ngurc  became  rounded  and  living  and 
seemed  to  stir  in  its  frame;  and  now  an4 
then  the  face  which  was  a  very  beautiful  one, 
assumed  a  ghastly  or  ludicrous  expression. 
After  a  while  I  put  the  light  out,  and  tried  to 
get  to  sleep ;  but  could  not,  on  account,  as  it 
seemed,  of  the  strong  palpitations  of  my 
heart.  I  had  no  true  sleeu  the  whole  night ; 
but  only  a  condition  of  aoze ;  diNturl)ed  by 
;  unpleasant  and  half-conscious  dreams.  The 
j  next  day,  and  for  two  or  three  days  aftei; 
I  that,  my  nerves  were  miserably  unstrung.  I 
I  was  incapable  of  thinking  two  consecutive 
thoughts;  I  was  quite  untouched  by  ordi- 
nary causes  of  interest  and  pleasure;  my 
temper  was  irritable  in  the  extreme,  and  al- 
together I  felt  as  I  had  felt  only  once  before 
when  several  weeks  of  severe  illness  had 
prostrated  my  mental  tfnd  physical  strength, 
and  left  mv  nerves  relaxed  and  incapable  of 
any  but  disagreeable  impressions.  On  an- 
I  other  occasion  1  took  a  still  larger  dose,  t.  e.. 
-  sixty  drops  of  the  alcoholic  extract ;  but  still. 
;  failed  to  evoke  the  spirit  of  ImhisL    I  ttr 
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d,  10111  iDg  of  that  cxtra- 
-ratibn  oi  the  idea  of  lime 
uashish-caters  have  described : 
aciiuii»  »iiu  iiiovements  which  could  not  have 
occupied  ficconds,  seemed  to  occupy  minutes ; 
but  besides  this  nothing  wonderful  happened. 
The  subsequent  nervous  effect, — I  cannot 
call  it  reaction,  when  there  had  been  so  little 
action, — was  as  unpleasant  as  before ;  and 
I  can  thoroughly  comprehend  how  a  course 
of  hashish-eating  must  end  in  the  degrading 
deterioration  of  the  meotal  and  moral  char- 
acter described  by  eaKem  travellers  and 
others.  The  following  day  in  the  presence  of 
a  ver\'  slight  danger, — one  which  would  not 
have  in  the  least  degree  affected  me  at  an- 
other time, — I  felt  cowed,  incapable,  and  ter- 
rified. I  have  resolved  not  to  repeftt  an  ex- 
periment which  has  twice  proved  so  disa- 
greeable. As  to  the  very  small  doses,  they 
seem  to  be  harmless  and  agreeable  in  their 
effect,  under  one  condition,  that  while  their 
action  lasts,  the  mind  and  body  remain  in- 
active. Any  exertion  of  thought,  even  so 
much  as  in  writing  a  letter,  destroys  the 
.agreeable  effect,  and  changes  it  to  a  feeling 
of  im])atience  and  feverishness." 

Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  has  placed  on  record 
the  results  of  two  experiments  on  the  etKCts 
of  hashish.  The  first  was  while  he  was  in  a 
boat  upon  the  Nile.  lie  took  the  narcotic 
in  a  mild  form  and  moderate  quantity,  and 
describes  his  sensations  as  being  "  physically, 
of  exquisite  lightness  and  airiness  ;  mentally, 
of  a  wonderfully  keen  perception  of  the 
ludicrous  in  the  most  simple  and  familiar 
objects.**  While  the  fit  lasted,  he  was  per- 
fectly able  to  observe  and  reflect  upon  his 
feelings.  "  J  noted  with  careful  attention 
the  fine  sensations  which  R].read  through  the 
whole  tissue  of  my  nervous  fibre,  each  thrill 
helping  to  divest  my  frame  of  its  earthly  and 
material  nature,  until  my  substance  appeared 
to  me  no  grosser  than  the  vapors  of  the  at- 
mosphere. The  objects  by  which  I  was  sur- 
rounded assumed  a  strange  and  whimsical 
expression.  My  pipe,  the  oars  which  my 
boatman  plied,  the  turban  worn  by  the  cap- 
tain, the  water-jars  and  culinar}'  implements, 
become  in  themselves  so  inexpressibly  absurd 
and  comical,  that  I  was  provoked  into  a  Igng 
fit  of  laughter.  The  hallucination  died  away 
as  gradually  as  it  came,  leaving  me  overcome 
with  a  soft  and  pleasant  drowsine.*fs,  from 
which  I  sank  into  a  deep  refreshing  sleep." 
This  experiment,  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  tells 
us,  only  excited  his  curiosity,  and  prompted 
him  for  once  to  throw  himself  whollv  under 


the  influence  of  the  drug.    Being  at  Damas- 
cus with  an  English  gentleman  and  his  wife 
and  a  brother  American,  he  determined  upon 
a  repetition  of  the  narcotic  dose  in  an  inteaser 
j  form  ;  and  the  two  other  gentleman  of  the 
!  ])arty  agreed  to  join  him  in  the  triaL     A 
I  dragoman,  on  oelng  commissioned  to  procure 
the  drug,  demanded,  in  the  lingua  franca  oi 
the  East,  whether  he  should  purchase  hashish 
"per  rider Cf  o  per  dormire"    "Oh,  per 
rideret  of  course,"  was  the  answer.     It  seems 
that  it  is  the  custom  with  the  Syrians  "  to 
take  a  small  portion  immediately  before  the 
evening  meal,  as  it  is  thus  diffused  through 
the  stomach,  and  acts  more  gradually,  as  well 
j  as  more  gently,  upon   the  system."     The 
.  Englishman  objected  to  Mr.  Taylor's  pro- 
I  posal  to  take  it,  following  the  Syrian  example, 
!  at  dinner ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  shoulfL 
be  in  the  evening,  when  the  parties  under 
its  influence  might  be  more  in  private,  and 
retire,  if  they  ])leased,  to    their   separate 
apartments.    Not  knowing  the  proper  quan* 
tity  to  take,  and  finding  that  a  teaspoonful  of 
^the  preparation  had  no  immediate  effect,  an 
additional  dose  was  swallowed  by  each  of  the 
three,  and  its  effect  hastened  by  a  cup  of  hot 
tea.    It  appeared  afterwards,  that  they  had 
taken  at  least  six  times  the  proper  quantity. 
We  have  to  thank  this  accident  for  by  very 
much  the  most  curious  and  amusing  account 
we  have  read  of  the  effects  of  this  extraordi- 
nary drug : 

"  I  was  seated  alone  nearly  in  the  middle 
,  of  the  room,  talking  with  my  friends,  who 
j  were  lounging  upon  a  sofa  placed  in  a  sort  of 
alcove  at  the  farther  end,  when  the  same  fine 
I  nervous  thrill  of  which  1  have  spoken  sud- 
denly shot  through  me.      But  tnis  time  it 
was  accom]ianied  by  a  burning  sensation  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach  ;  and  instead  of  grow- 
!  ing  upon  me  with  the  gradual  pace  of  healthy 
:  slumlier,  and  resohing  me,  a»  oefore,  into  air, 
j  it  came  with  the  intensity  of  a  pang,  and 
j  shot  throbbing  along  the  nerves  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  my  body.    The  sense  of  limitir 
tion,  of  tho  ctmfinemrnt  of  our  senses  within 
the  l)ounds  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  in- 
stantly fell  away.     The  wall.<  of  my  firame 
I  were  burst  outward  and  tumbled  into  ruin; 
and,  without  thinking  what  form  I  wore^ — 
losing  sight  even  of  all  idea  of  form, — I  felt 
I  that  I  existed  throughout   a  vast  extent  of 
I  space.     The  blood,  i)ulsod   from  my  heart, 
'sped   through  uncounted  leagues  before  it 
reached  my  extremities  ;  the  air  drawn  into 
my  lungs  expanded  into  seas  of  limpid  ether^ 
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and  the* arch  of  my  skull  was  broader  than 
the  yault  of  heaven.  Within  the  concave 
that  held  my  brain  were  the  fathomless  deeps 
of  blue ;  clouds  floated  there,  and  the  winds 
<^  heaven  rolled  them  together,  and  there 
•hone  the  sun.  It  was — though  I  thought 
not  of  that  at  the  time — like  a  revelation  of 
itke  mystery  of  omnipresence.  It  is  difficult 
to  describe  this  sensation,  or  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  mastered  me.  In  the  state  of 
mental  exaltation  in  which  I  was  then 
plunged,  all  sensations,  as  they  rose,  sug- 
gested  more  or  less  coherent  images.  They 
presented  themselves  to  me  in  a  double 
K>rm  :  one  physical,  and  therefore  to  a  certain 
extent  tangible ;  the  other  spiritual,  and  re- 
pealing itself  in  a  succession  of  8])lendid 
metaphors.  The  physical  feeling  of  extended 
being  was  accompanied  by  the  image  of  an 
exploding  meteor,  not  subsiding  into  dark- 
neUy  but  continuing  to  shoot  from  its  centre 
or  nucleus — which  corresponded  to  the  bum- 
ine  spot  at  the  pit  of  my  stomach — incessant 
ammibrations  (?)  of  light,  that  finally  lost 
themselves  in  the  infinity  of  space.  .  .  .  My 
curiosity  was  now  in  a  way  of  being  satisfied ; 
the  spirit  (demon  shall  I  not  rather  say  ?)  of 
hashish  had  entire  possession  of  me.  I  was 
cast  upon  this  flood  of  his  illusions,  and 
drifted  helplessly  whithersoever  they  might 
choose  to  Dear  me.  The  thrills  which  ran 
through  my  nervous  system  became  more 
rapid  and  fierce,  accompanied  by  sensations 
that  steeped  my  whole  oeing  in  unutterable 
rapture.  I  was  encompassed  by  a  sea  of 
lignt,  through  which  ])layed  the. pure  har- 
monious colors  that  are  born  of  li^ht.  While 
endeavoring,  in  broken  expressions,  to  de- 
•cribe  my  feelings  to  my  friends,  who  sat 
locating  upon  me  increduloasly,  not  yet  hav- 
ing been  afiected  h\  the  drug,  I  suddenly 
found  myself  at  the  foot  of  the  great  pyramid 
of  Cheops.  The  tapering  courses  of  yellow 
limestone  gleamed  like  gold  in  the  sim ;  and 
the  pile  rose  so  high,  that  it  seemed  to  lean 
for  support  upon  the  blue  arch  of  the  sky. 
I  wishea  to  ascend  it ;  and  the  vrish  alone 
ulaced  me  immediately  upon  its  apex.  .... 
1  cast  my  eyes  downward;  and  to  my  aston- 
ishment saw  that  it  was  built,  not  of  lime- 
stone^  but  of  huge  square  plugs  of  Cavendish 

tobacco I  writhed  in  my  chair  in  an 

•gony  of  laughter,  which  was  only  relieved 

hjr  the  vision  melting  away  like  a  dissolving 

^lew ;  till  another  and  more  wonderful  viHion 

•I'ose.  .  ,  I  despair  of  representing  its  exceed- 

inflf  glory.     I  was  moving  over  the  desert, 

pt»t  upon  the  rocking  dromcdarj',  but  seated 

sn    a  barque  made  of  "mother-of-pearl,  and 

•tudded  with  jewels  of   surpassing  lustre. 

*h«  sand  was  of  grains  of  gold  j  the  air  was 

'^^^^iant,  though  no  sun  was  to  be  seen;  I 

telialed  ^e  most  delicious  perfumes;    and 


harmonies,  such  as    Beetho^ 
heard  in  dreams,  but  never  wi 
around  me.    The  atmosphere  itseu  .« no 
odor,  music ;    and  each  and  all  subliiuated 
beyond  any  thing  the  sober  senses  are  capa- 
ble of  receiving.     Before  me,  for  a  thousand 
leagues,  as  it  seemed,  stretched  a  vista  of 

rainbows By  thousands  and  tens  (^ 

thousands  they  flew  past  me,  as  my  dazzling 
barge  sped  down  the  magnificent  arcade.  .  .  . 
I  revelled  in  a  sensuous  elysium,  which  was 

eerfect,  because  no  sense  was  left  ungratified. 
lut,  beyond  all,  my  mind  was  fillea  with  a 
boundless  feeling  of  triumph.  My  journey 
was  that  of  a  conqueror,  ....  victorious 
over  the  grandest  as  well  as  the  subtlest  forces 
of  nature.  The  spirits  of  light,  color,  odor, 
sound,  and  motion  were  my  slaves;  and  I  was 

master  of  the  universe Those   finer 

senses,  which  occupy  a  middle  ground  between 
our  animal  and  intellectual  appetites,  were 
suddenly  developed  to  a  pitch  beyond  whaCt  I 
had  ever  dreamed,  aLd  gratified  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  their  preternatural  capacity.  Ma- 
homet's paradise would  have  been  a 

poor  and  mean  terminus  for  my  arcade  of  rain- 
bows. Yet  in  the  character  of  this  paradise, 
in  the  gorgeous  fancies  of  the  Arabian  nights, 
in  the  glow  and  luxury  of  all  oriental  poetry, 
I  now  recognise  more  or  less  of  the  agency 
of  hashish.  The  fullness  of  my  rapture  ex- 
panded the  sense  of  time ;  and  though  the 
whole  rision  was  probably  not  more  than  five 
minutes  in  passing,  years  seemed  to  have 
elapsed." 

Hashish-eaters  agree  in  this  curious  ex- 
perience of  the  exaggeration  of  the  idea  of 
time.  M.  Moreau,  an  habitual  swallower  of 
this  narcotic,  states  that  one  evening,  in 
traversing  the  passage  of  the  Opera  under 
its  influence,  the  time  occupied  in  t^ung  a 
few  steps  seemed  to  be  hours,  and  tne  pas- 
sage interminable.  But  to  return  to  Mr. 
Taylor's  visions : 

"  By  and  by  the  rainbows,  the  barque,  &o. 
vanished ;  and,  still  bathed  in  light  and  per- 
fume, I  found  myself  in  a  land  of  green  and 

flowerlv  lavms The  people  who  came 

from  the  hills,  vrith  brilliant  garments  that 
shone  in  the  sim,  besought  me  to  give  them 
the  blessing  of  water.  Their  hands  were  full 
of  branches  of  the  coralhonevsuckle,  in 
bloom*.  These  I  took ;  and  breaxing  off  the 
flowers  one  by  one,  set  them  in  the  earth. 
The  slender  trum])etrlikc  tubes  immediately 
became  shafls  of  masonry;  the  lip  of  the 
flower  changed  into  a  circular  mouth  of  rose- 
colored  marble;  and  the  people  lowered 
their  pitchers,  and  drew  them  up  again,  filled 
to  the  brim  and  dripping  with  honey.** 

Strange  to  say,  all  the  time  these  Tinoas 
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going  on,  Mr.  Taylor  was  perfectly  con-  baker  that  I  could  hardly  see  the  top  of  hw 

us  that  he  was  seated  in  an  apartment  of  head.   "  The  man  will  be 'euffocalcd,"  I  cried: 

Antonio's  hotol  in  Damascus,  and  that  his  "but  if  he  were  to  die,  I  cannot  stop.''    My 

dreams  were  all  simply  the  result  of  having  perc(M)tion?  now  became  mo^^^  dim  and  con- 

,       .     ...              ^  '                                 °  lused.    I  felt  that  I  was  m  the  grasp  of  some 

taken  hashish.  .^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  j^^   ^j^^  glimmering  of  my 

"  Metaphysicians,"  he  remarks,  "  say  that  Fading  reason  grew  eamestlv  alarmed ;  for 
the  mind  is  incapable  of  j)erforming  two  the  terrible  stress  under  wliich  my  frame 
operations  at  the  same  time,  and  may  attempt  labored  increased  every  minute.  A  fierce 
to  explahi  this  phenomenon  by  supposing  a  and  furious  heat-  radiated  from  my  stomach 
rapid  and  incessant  vibration  of  the  percep-  throughout  my  system ;  my  mouth  and  throat 
tions  between  two-states.  Tliis  explanation,  were  as  dry  and  hard  as  if  made  of  brass; 
however,  is  not  satisfactory  to  me ;  for  not  and  my  tongue,  it  seemed  to  mc,  was  a  bar 
more  clearly  does  a  skilful  musician  yAxM  the   of  rusty  iron." 

same  breath  blow  two  distinct  musical  notes  j^  this  condition  Mr.  Tavlor  remained  for 
from  a  l)ug]e  than  I  was  conscious  of  two  some  time,  deriving  no  alleviation  from  great 
distinct  coihiilions  of  being  m  the  same  mo-    ,        \^       e        ^        ..  i.      •  -i       .1    . 

ment.  Yet,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  neither  <iraught8  of  water  «  heaving  sighs  that 
conflicted  with  the  other.  Mv  enjoyment  of  seemed  to  shatter  his  whole  being ;  and 
the  visions  was  complete  and  absolute,  and  yet,  at  this  crisis  of  his  insanity,  he  was  fully 
undisturbed  by  the  faintest  doubt  of  their  able  to  remark  that  **  tliere  was  a  scream  of 
reality;  while,' in  some  other  chamber  of  my  the  wildest  laughter,  and  my  countnman 
brain,  Keason  sat  coolly  watching  them,  and   gp^ang  upon  the  floor,  exclaiming,  •*  Ye  gods 

feX'es"      '''    ""'^       '        "           ''"^'''^''  ^  ^"^   ^  locomotive!"    This  was  his  ruling 

. '                             -                ,         ,  hallucination ;    and  for  the  space  of  two  or 

It  wi  1  occur  to  many  of  our  readers,  that  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ,,^  continued  to  pace  to  and  fro, 

the  only  phenomenon  that  resembles    the  ^.j^^  ^  „,ea8ured  stride,  exhaUng  his  breath 

above,  m  a  normal  mental  state,  is  that  of  ;„  violent  jets;  and,  when  he  spoke,  dividing 

what  IS  commonly  and  expressively  called  ,^.^  ^.^^^^  j„j^  syllables,  each  of  which  he 

poetic  inspiration  in  which  the  most  lively  ^^^^^y^^  „„t  ^^^  ;  .„k .  .^  ^y^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

and  passionate  reahsation  of  a  series  of  events  t„^„i„    ^j^  ,,^„fl,  ^^  ,,;,  gjj^,^  „,  jf  j.       ^^ 

and  images  goes  on  simultaneously  with  the  j^^  cranks  of  imaginary  wheels.     The  Eng- 

conscious  exercise  of  the  cold  skill  of  the  ar-  ij,,,^g„^  „„  ji„d;„j,  j,,;  jrug  begin  to  act. 

tistic  intellect.  characteristically  retired  to  his  aiwrtment, 

^   "  The  drug,  which  had  been  retarded  in  and  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  relate 

Its  operation  on  account  of  having  been  taken  j^e  results.    Midnight  arrived,  though  every 

after  a  meal,  now  bei^an  to  make  itself  more  .     ^                   1    ^    •           j  1.1.^      •*. 

powerfully   felt.       'Ae   visions    were    more  '"^""^^  appeared  centunes,  and  the  ternfic 

grotesque  than  ever,  but  less  agreeable;  and  ^^^^^^  ^^"^  continued : 

there  was  a  painful  tension  throughout  my  "  Bv  this  time  I  had  passed  through  the 

nervofts  system 1  was  a  mass  of  trans-  paradise  of  hashish,  and  was  plunged  mto  its 

parent  jelly,  and  a  confectioner  poured  me   fiercest  hell The  excited  blood  rushed 

mto   a   twisted   mould.     I  threw   my  chair  through   my  frame  with   a  sound   like   the 

aside,  and  writhed  and  tortured  myself  for  roaring  of  mighty  waters.     It  was  projected 

some  time  to  force  my  loose  substance  into  into  my  eyes  until  I  could  no  longer  see ;  it 

the  mould.     At   last,  when  I  had  so  far  sue-  beat  thictlv  in  my  ears;  and  so  throbbed  in 

ceeded  that  only  one  foot  remained  outside,  my  heart,  that  I  feared  the  ribs  would  give 

it  was  liftod  ntf,  and  another  mould,  of  still  way  under  its  blows.     I  tore  open  my  vest, 

more  crooked  and  intricate  shape,  substituted,  placed  my  hand  over  the  spot,  and  tried  to 

I  have  no  douh^  that  the  contortions  through  count  the  pulsations,    but  there  were   two 

which  I  went  to  accomplish  the  end  of  my  hearts;  one  beating  at  the  rate  of  a  thou- 

gelatinous  destiny  would  have  l>een  extremely  sand  beats  a  minute,  and  the  other  with  a 

ludicnms  to  a  sj)cctat()r,  but  to  me  they  were  slow  dull  motion.    My  throat,  I  thought,  was 

painful  and  disagreeable.     The  sober  half  of  filled  to  the  brim  witli  blood  and  streams  of 

me  went  into  fits  of  laughter  over  them blood  were  pouring  from  my  ears I 

1  had  laughed  \mtil  my  eyes  overflowed  pro-  fled  from  the  room,  and  walked  over  the  flat 

Aisely.      Kvery   drop   that   fell   immediately  terraced  roof  of  the  house.    My  body  seemed 

became  a  large  loaf  of  bread,  and  tumbled  to  shrink  and  grow  rigid,  and  my  face  to  be- 

upon  the  shop-board  of  a  baker  at  Damascus,   come   wild,   lean,   and   haggard In* 

The  more   I  laughed,  the  faster  the  loaves  j  voluntarily   I  raised   my  hand   to   feel  the 

fell,  until  such  a  pile  was  raised  about  the  I  leanness  and  sharpness  of  my  face.    O 
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ror!  the  fleah  had  fallen  from  my  bones,  and 
it  was  a  skeleton-head  I  carried  on  my 
•boulders.  With  one  bound  I  8))rang  to  the 
parapet,  and  looked  down  into  the  silent 
coartyard,  then  filled  with  the  shadows 
thrown  into  it  by  the  rising  moon.  Shall  I 
east  myself  down  headlong  ?  was  the  ques- 
tion I  proposed  to  myself;  but  though  the 
horror  of  the  skeleton  delusion  was  worse 
than  the  fear  of  death,  there  was  an  invisible 
hand  at  my  breast  which  pushed  me  away 
from  the  brink.  I  made  niy  way  back  to  the 
room  in  a  state  of  the  keenest  suffering.  My 
companion  was  still  a  locomotive,  rushing  to 
and  fro,  and  jerking  out  his  syllables  with 
the  disjointed  accent  peculiar  to  a  steam- 
engine.  His  mouth  had  turned  to  brass,  like 
mine,  and  his  hand  raised  the  pitcher  to  his 
lips  in  the  attempt  to  moisten  it  ,*  but,  before 
he  had  taken  a  mouthful,  set  the  pitcher 
down  again  with  a  yell  of  laughter,  crying 
out, '  How  can  I  take  water  into  my  boiler, 
while  I  am  letting  off  steam  ?  *  ** 

Mr.  Taylor  tells  us  that  he  was  too  far 
gone  to  Ml  into  the  absurdity  of  this.  He 
felt  himself  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into 
unutterable  agony  and  despair.  There  was 
Aothing  resembling  ordinary  pain ;  but  a 
diBtreaA,  from  tension  of  nerve,  which  could 
aot  be  described,  because  unlike  any  previous 
experience,  and  which  was  far  worse  than 
•nj  pain.  The  remnant  of  the  will  was 
gradually  disappearing,  without  any  cor- 
fespondbig  diminution  of  consciousness ;  and 
a  dreadful  fear  arose  that  what  he  was  now 
mffering  was  real  and  permanent  insanity, 
indeed,  it  appears  from  a  fact  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Madden  in  his  Travels  in  Turkey,  fyc, 
tiiat  this  fear  was  not  so  groundless  as  Mr. 
Taylor  afterwards  came  to  regard  it.  Dr. 
Madden  assmres  us  that  out  of  thirteen  male 
inmates  of  a  Turkish  madhouse,  no  fewer 
than  four  had  gone  mad  from  over-doses  of 
hashish.  The  rest  of  this  profoundly  interest- 
ing and  vividly-expressed  description,  which 
we  have  reluctantly  abridged,  must  be  given 
in  Mr.  Taylor's  words : 

**  The  thouffht  of  death,  which  also  haunted 
Be,  was  far  less  bitter  than  this  dread.  I 
knew  that  in  the  struggle  which  was  going 
on  in  my  frame,  I  was  oorne  fearfully  near 
the  dark  gulf;  and  the  thought  that,  at  such 
a  time,  l>otii  reason  and  will  were  leaving  my 
brain,  filled  me  with  an  agony,  the  depth 
Md  blackness  of  which  I  should  vainly  at- 
A  to  portray.  I  threw  mvself  on  my 
the  excited  blood  still  roannsr  wildly  in 
my  heart  tibrobbing  wiu  a  force 
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that  seemed  to  be  rapidly  wet. 
life,  my  throat  dry  as  a*  potshe. 
stiffened  tongue  cleaving  to  the  rooi  ui  my 
mouth.  My  companion  was  approaching  the 
same  condition ;  but  as  the  effect  of  the  drug 
upon  him  had  been  less  violent,  so  his  stage 
of  suffering  was  more  clamorous.  He  cried 
out  to  me  that  he  was  dying,  and  reproached 
me  vehemently  because  I  lay  there  silent, 
motionless,  and  ajjparently  careless  of  his 
dai.gcr.  *Why  will  he  disturb  meP*  I 
thought.  *  He  thinks  he  is  dying,  but  what 
is  death  to  madness  ?  Let  him  die ;  a  thou- 
sand deaths  were  more  easily  borne  than 
the  pangs  I  suffer.*  AVhile  I  was  sufficiently 
conscious  to  hear  his  exclamations,  they  only 
provoked  my  keen  anger ;  but  after  a  time, 
my  senses  became  clouded,  and  I  sank  into  a 
stupor.  As  near,  as  I  can  judge,  this  must 
have  been  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
rather  more  than  five  hours  after  the  hashisn 
began  to  take  effect.  I  lay  thus  all  the  fol- 
lowing day  and  night,  in  a  state  of  blank 
oblivion,  broken  only  by  a  single  wandering 
gleam  of  consciousness.  I  recollect  hearing 
Fran90is'  voice.  He  told  me  afterwards  that 
I  rose,  attempted  to  dress  myself,  drank  two 
cups  of  coffee,  and  then  fell  back  into  the 
same  death-like  stupor ;  -but  of  all  this  I  did 
not  retain  the  least  knowledge.  On  the 
morning  of  the  second  day,  after  a  sleep  of* 
thirty  hours,  I  awoke  again  to  the  world, 
with  a  system  utterly  prostrate  and  unstrung, 
and  a  brain  clouded  with  the  lingering  images 
of  my  visions.  I  knew  where  I  was,  and 
what  had  happened  to  me;  but  all  that  I  saw 
still  remained  unreal  and  shadowy.  There 
was  no  taste  in  what  I  ate,  no  refreshment  hi 
what  1  drank ;  and  it  required  a  painful  effort 
to  comprehend  what  was  said  to  me,  and  re- 
turn a  coherent  answer.  Will  and  reason 
had  come  back,  but  thev  still  sat  unsteadily 
on  their  thrones.  My  fneud,  who  was  mu^ 
further  advanced  in  his  recovery,  accompanied 
me  to  the  adjoining  bath,  which  I  noped 
would  assist  in  restoring  me.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  I  preserved  the  outward 
appearance  of  consciousness.  In  spite  of 
myself,  a  veil  now  and  then  fell  over  my 
mmd;  and  after  wandering  for  years,  as  at 
seemed,  in  some  distant  world,  I  awoke  with 
a  shock  to  find  myself  in  the  steamy  halls  of 
the  bath,  with  a  brown  Syrian  polishing  my 

limbs A  glass  of  very  acid  sMrbat 

was  presented  to  me ;  and  afler  drinking  it,  I 
experienced  instant  relief.  Still  the  apell 
was  not  wholly  broken,  and  for  two  or  three 
days  I  continued  subject  to  frequent  involun- 
tar)'  fits  of  abse'jce,  which  made  me  insensible 
for  the  time  to  all  that  vras  passing  around 
me.  I  walked  the  streets  of  Damascus  widi 
a  strange  consciousniM  that  I  was  in  aome 
other  place  at  the  same  time^  and  vidi  • 
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«  effort  to  reunite   my  divided  per^  duced   by  opium  in  countriet  where  it  ii 

vi  Previous  to  the  experiment,  we  habitually  taken,  might  probably  stand  good 

u^  uccided  on  making  a  bareain  for  the  for  hashish  also.    Dr.  Bumei,  long  resident 

journey  to  Palmyra.  ...     But  all  the  charm  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  g.j^^^    ^^      ^^^  ,.  j^ 
which  lay  m  the  name  of  Palmyra,  and  the        ,  ^,        ^.        ,        *     ir  i.  ^     ^v 

romantic  interest  of  the  trip,  was  gone.    I  eral  the  natives  do  not  suffer  much  from  the 

was  without   courage   and  without  energy,  "^e  of  opium.    Is  does  not  seem  to  destroy 

and  nothing  remained  for  me  but  to  leave  the  powers  of  the  body,  or  to  enervate  the 

Damascus.  mind,  to  the  degree  that  might  be  imagined." 

"Yet,    fearful    as    my    rash    experiment  Dr.   Macpherson  observes  of  the   Chinese, 

proved  to  me,  I  did  not  regret  having  made  that  «  although  the  habit  of  smokine  opram 

It    It  revealed  to  me  deeps  of  rapture  and  j^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^ch  and  poor,  yet  they 

of  Buffenng  which  my  natural  faculties  never  -,       ®      ,  j     ^i./..     j   ' 

could  have  sounded.    It  has  taught  me  the  we  a  powerful,  muscular,  and  athletic  j^o- 

majesty  of  human  reason  and  of  human  will,  ple ;  and  the  lower  orders  more  intelligent, 

even  in  the  weakest ;  and  the  awful  peril  of  and  far  superior  in  mental  acquirements,  to 

tampering  with  that  which  assails  tneir  in-  those  of  corresponding  rank  in  our  own 

tegnty."  country."    Dr.  Eatwell  writes : 

The  action  of  hashish,  like  that  of  opium,       «  The  question  to  be  detetimned  is,  not 

is  very  different  with  different  persons.    We  what  are  the  effects  of  opium  nsed  in  excesBf 

have  heard  of  several  attempts  to  excite  the  but  what  are  its  effects  on  the  moral  and 

fiutasia  proving  utter  faUures;  indeed,  fail-  physical  constitution  of  the  mast  of  mdivid- 

,«.«    .^A^n    4^  ix^  ft.-  «.«-«  ft.^^»»..4.  ♦!,««  uals  who  use  it  habitually,  and  m  modertr 

inre    seems    to  be  ftir  more  frequent  than  ,.         ..,       ^  ..      ^  ^\  .  r^.     *t 

■n    u  ui    xi.  •  «  «r  J  tion,  either  as  a  stimulant  to  austam  the 

^ccess.    Probably  the  experience  gf  M.  de  f^^^  ^^^er  fatigue,  or  as  a  restoratiTe  and 

Baulcy  and  his  friends,  recorded  m  his  Jour-  sedative  after  labor,  bodily  or  mental  ?    Ha?- 

luy  round  the  Dead  Sea,  would  be  that  of  ing  passed  three  years  in  China,  I  can  aiBrm 

af  least  nine  English,  or  French,  hashish-  thus  far,  that  the  effects  of  the  abuse  of  the 

eaters  out  of  ten.    "  The  experiment,"  says  drug  do  not  come  very  frequently  under  ob- 

this  traveUer, "  to  which  we  had  recourse  for  fervation;  and  that  when  <»se8  do  ocinv,the 


an  amusement,  proved  so  extremely  disagree-  ^f  \V^  ^!^^!^^l  ^TM^^Z^  '"^^ 

1.1    -ii.  -1 T                  '.x.      X  •  -L    xu  i.  '^y  t"®    presence  of  some  painful  ehronio 

able,  that  I  may  say  with  certainty  that  none  disease,  to  escape  from  the^inflferingi  of 

of  us  is  likely  to  wish  to  tiy  it  again.    Hash-  which  the  patient  has  fled  to  this  resourae. 

ish  is  an  abominable  poison,  ....  which  .  .  .  There  are  doubtless  many  who  indnjge 

we  had  the  folly  to  take  in  excessive  doses  in  the  habit  to  a  pernicious  extent*  led  Cy 

one  New- Year's  day.    We  expected  a  de-  t^®  *ame  morbid  influences  which  indoee 

lightful    evening;   but   were  nearly  killed  men  to  become  drunkards  in  even  the  mort 

4ir«/vii»k  r...^  ir^Z^.A^^^     T  »!.«  1,1^  ♦«!,««  clvihzed  countnes;  but  these  cases  do  not»  at 

through  our  imprudence.    I,  who  had  taken  ^U  evente,  come  before  the  public  eye.    At 

the   largest    dose,  remamed  msensible  for  regards  the  effecto  of  the  habitual  uae  of  the 

above  twenty-four  hours;  after  which  I  woke  drug  on  the  mass  of  the  people,  I  mart 

to  find  myself  completely  shattered  in  nerves,  affirm  that  no  injurious  restuts  az«  visible. 

and  subject  to  nervous  spasms  and  incoher-  ....  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  proofli  we 

•nt  dreams,  which  seemed  to  last  hundreds  wanting  to  show  that  the  moderate  nae  of 

of  Tears."  opium  produces  more  pernicious  efleots  upon 

It  U  to  be  observed,  that  almost  all  the  **^?  .^°8titution  than  the  moderate  u»  of 

AH  w  vv  ui»  ui#»«rA^cu,  loiai;  oiiuuDb  »XA  M*c  gpuituous  liouors ;  whilst,  at  the  same  tima, 

foregoing  expenments  were  made  with  doses  it  is  certain  that  the  consequences  of  the 
for  greatet  than  are  usually  taken  by  habit-  former  are  less  appalling  in  their  effecU  upoo 
tial  hashiah-eatera  in  the  East  According  the  victim,  and  less  disastrous  to  society  at 
to  Dr.  O,  Shaughnessy,  half-a-grain  is  con-  large,  than  the  consequences  of  the  abuse  of 
■idered  a  sufficient  quantity  to  be  taken  at  a  '^®  latter."  Pharmaceutical  JoHmaltVoL  xL 
time  in  India.  There  is  no  proof  that,  when  Hashish  is  now  in  considerable  use  as  a  men- 
taken  with  moderation,  and  with  the  purpose  dicant,  imder  the  name  of  Cannabis  indiea  s 
only  of  causing  the  gentle  exhilaration  pro-  and  its  therapeutic  application  seems  dee* 
duced  by  a  prudent  use  of  wine  or  tea,  the  tined  to  be  mnch  extended,  particularly  in 
one  would  be  more  damaging  than  the  others,  connection  with  nervous  derangements,  u  ill 
The  testimonies  of  Dr.  Bumes,  Dr.  Mac-  properties  become  better  understood.  In- 
phenon,  and  Dr.  EatWell  (quoted  by  John-  deed,  the  above  statements  with  refisrenee  to 
iton)y  concerning  the  amount  of  effect  pro-  the  comparative  innocuousnesa  of  modanM 
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opium-eating,  and  the  facts,  that  hashish  is 
habitually  used  b)-  between  two  and  three 
hundred  millions,  and  that  it  is,  if  any  thing, 
leas  injurious  than  opium,  and  much  more 
generally  palatable,  suggest  the  possibility  of 
its  one  day  becoming  an  article  of  extensive 
eonsumption  among  us.  Its  effects,  when 
moderately  taken,  greatly  resemble  those  of 
tea ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  effects 
of  tea,  in  excessive  strength,  are  not  unlike 
those  of  hashish.  Most  persons  have  their 
nervous  system  unstrung  and  shattered  for  a 
timef  by  excess  in  the  beverage  **  which  cheers 
hut  not  inebriates,''  and  such  seems  to  be  the 
effect  on  most  persons  of  too  much  hashish  ; 
bat  furthermore,  insensibility  and  hallucina- 
tion are  produceable  by  tea  as  well  as  hash- 
ish. The  friend  who  supplied  us  with  his 
hashish-experiences  also  suppUes  us  with  the 
following  account  of  the  result  df  an  excess 
in  tea-drinking.    The  resemblance  to  some 
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of  the  most  peculiar  effects  of  ^fcaahisl 
large  doses  will  strike  all  who  have  xead 
foregoing  pages : 

*'  Being  under  an  unusual  stress  of  work, 
which  demanded  great  activity  of -brain,  I 
had  recourse,  as  usual,  to  tea  for  excitement. 
For  several  days  successively  I  took  a  basin 
of  very  strong  tea  four  or  five  times  a-day. 
One  night,  as  I  was  sitting  alone  with  my 
mother,  and  writing,  I  felt  a  sudden  dizziness 
overcome  me  immediatelv  after  a  draught  of 
tea  stronger  than  any  I  had  taken  yet,  and 
requested  my  mother  to  get  me  a  elass  of 
sherry  from  the  sideboard.  Consciousness 
of  surrounding  objects  left  me,  and  I  fell  into 
a  dream,  which  I  can  only  describe  by  say- 
ing that  it  was  indescribably  tMrific.  It 
seemed  to  last  for  aees,  and  I  awoke  with  the 
horror  of  a  soul  which  had  been  an  eternity 
in  hell.  My  mother  was  standing  before  me 
with  the  sherry.  I  asked  her  now  long  I 
had  been  insensible.  She  asked  me  what  I 
meant ;  she  had  jusX  returned  with  the  sherry 
not  having  been  absent  half-a-minute." 


CopTJuouT  Treaty  with  Spain. — On  the 
7th  of  July  last  a  convention  was  signed  at 
Madrid  by  the  representatives  of  the  Queens  of 
Spain  and  Great  Britain  for  the  establishment 
of  an  international  copyright.  From  and  after 
A  certain  date  (to  be  hereafter  agreed  on)  the 
•nthors  of  works  of  literature  or  of  art,  to 
whom  the  laws  of  cither  of  the  two  countries 
do  now,  or  may  hereafter,  give  flio  right  of  pro- 
perty or  copyright,  will  bo  entitled  to  exercise 
chat  right  in  the  territories  of  the  other  of  such 
ronntries  for  the  same  term  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent OS  the  authors  of  works  of  the  same  nature, 
fif  published  in  such  other  country,  would 
therein  l>e  entitled  to  exercirio  such  right;  so 
that  tlie  republication  or  piracy  in  either  coum 
try  of  anv  work  of  literature  or  art  published 
in  the  ot^cr  will  lie  dealt  with  in  the  same 
■uuiner  as  the  republication  or  piracy  of  a  work 
•f  the  same  nature  first  published  in  such  other 
qmwtry ;  and  so  that  such  authors  in  the  one 
coantiy  shall  have  the  same  remedies  before  the 
ronrts  of  justice  in  the  other  country,  and  shall 
enjoy  in  that  other  country  the  same  protection 
against  pica^'v  and  unauthorized  repablication 
■■  the  law  now  dr>C!!!  or  may  hereafter  grant  to 
anchors  in  that  country.  "  Works  of  literature 
or  art "  will  be  understood  to  comprise  books, 
dminatic  works,  musical  compositions,  draw- 
hipiv  paintings,  sculptures,  enj^ravings,  and 
lithc^Br*phs.  The  protection  of  copyright  is 
ostended  to  translations.  'l!'hc  convention  will 
in  in  force  for  a  period  of  six  years.-— 


A  Story  from  Munich. — The  Courrier  de 
Paris  relates  the  following  somewhat  singular 
and  not  very  probable  anecdote  : — "  A  few  days 
ago  a  gentleman,  walking  through  the  Charles 
Strause  at  Munich,  and  having  on  his  arm  a 
large  cloak,  happened  to  stop  opposite  the  office 
of  the  Mont-de-Piete.  lie  was  immediately 
accosted  by  a  female,  one,  it  appears,  of  several 
who  watch  near  those  establishments  at  Mn- 
nich  for  the  puq>o8e  of  gaining  a  trifling  sum 
by  pledging  articles  for  jK»rsons  who  feel 
ashamed  of  entering  those  places  themselves. 
*  Ah  !  mein  hen*/  said  the  woman,  '  you  do  not 
like  to  po  in  there  yourself,  and  yet  you  per- 
haps wish  to  pledge  your  cloak  ?  Give  it  to 
me,  1  will  get  you  a  jjood  sum  on  it.'  *  You 
will  render  me  a  service,'  replied  the  gentle- 
man, after  a  moment's  hesitation,  *  take  the 
cloak,  and  1  will  wait  hero  until  you  return.' 
At  the  end  of  five  minutes,  the  woman  re- 
turned, and  handed  to  the  gentleman  ten  flo- 
rins, the  sum  lent  on  the  cloak.  '  Thank  yon, 
my  good  woman,'  said  the  owner  of  the  cloak, 
'  and  now  by  way  of  commission  put  these  ten 
florins  in  your  pocket,  and  take  these,'  g^viuff 
her  eleven  more,  'and  retleem  the  cloak  and 
pay  the  interest.'  The  woman  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand  all  this,  but  she  did  as  she  was  told, 
and  on  her  return,  as  she  was  handing  over  the 
cloak  to  its  owner,  a  company  of  soldiers  passed 
by,  who  presented  arms  to  the  gentleman, 
whom  the  astonished  woman  then  found  was  no 
other  than  King  Louis.  On  his  return  to  the 
palace  his  Majesty  sent  for  liis  tailor,  and  rated 
nim  soundly  for  charcinc  80  florins  for  a  dotk 
on  which  he  could  omy  borrow  10  florins." 
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Fr(Hii  The  Times  Correnpondent,  14  December. 
CHINA. 

Shanghai,  Oct.  23. 

A  CHANGK  has  come  over  the  policy  of  the 
authorities  in  the  south.  The  French  Am- 
bassador has  arrived  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Canton  Kiver.  The  projected  northern  voy- 
age is  definitively  abandoned.  It  is  reported 
that  the  order  has  gone  forth  that  Canton 
shall  be  taken,  and  I  must  return  to  my  post 
of  observation.  1  hope  to  add  a  postscript 
to  this  letter  with  a  Hongkong  date. 

AVhen  we  have  settled  our  differences  with 
the  Cantonese,  the  scene  of  action  will  be 
removed  to  these  northern  ports. 

The  Chinese  officials,  or  "  the  Mandarins,** 
aa  it  is  the  custom  to  call  them,  are  of  opin- 
ion that  our  decisive  move,  in  order  to  co- 
erce the  ('ourt  of  Pekin,  will  be  to  cut  off 
the  supply  of  food  to  the  capital.  They 
reason,  according  to  Chinese  logic,  from  the 
preoodont  of  the  last  war;  and,  for  once,  I 
am  inclined  to  adopt  the  same  conclusion, 
and  from  the  same  premises.  In  our  previ- 
ous cxj>erience  the  Court  was  immovable  so 
lonp;  as  we  only  killed,  burnt,  and  destroyed 
in  the  provinces.  Directly  we  put  a  muzzle 
upon  the  mouths  of  the  populace  of  Pekin 
the  Court  was  at  our  feet ;  so  it  will  be 
again. 

I  have  been  investigating  how  Pekin  is  fed. 
I  cannot  quote  my  authorities  without  cer- 
tain loss  of  the  heads  of  my  informants,  but 
the  following  may  be  implicitly  relied  upon 
as  in  the  main  correct. 

There  are  nine  of  the  eighteen  provinces 
of  China  which  produce  rice,  and  have,  or 
rather  had,  means  of  water  communication 
with  Pekin.  These  provinces  are — Fuhkien, 
Chekiving,  Kiangsi,  Shantung,  Ilupeh,  Hu- 
nan, Kiangsi,  Nganhwui,  and  Szchuen.  These 
provinces,  according  to  ancient  precedent, 
pay  their  tribute  to  the  capital  in  rice.  They 
are  bound  to  contribute  in  the  aggregate 
10,000  junks,  each  containing  1,000  piculs  of 
1331b.  Knglish;  but' in  the  arrangement  of 
the  proportion  Shuntang  and  Hunan,  on  ac- 
count of  their  poverty  or  their  small  extent, 
only  pay  as  half  a  province  each. 

This  arrangement  gave  an  annual  supply 
of  10,000,000  piculs  to  the  Imperial  city, 
which,  at  the  regular  allowance  of  about 
Ulb.  per  day  per  month — such  is  the  capa- 
city of  the  measure  meted  out  to  the  sol- 
diery— would  feed  a  population  of  3|000|000. 


The  calculation,  therefore,  as  is  necessary  in 
all  large  calculations,  allowed  largely  for  a 
difference  between  figures  and  facts. 

The  rebellion,  however,  and  especially  the 
occupation  of  Chekiang,  upon  the  Yang^tse, 
has  deranged  this  Mmfortable  state  of  things. 
The  provinces  south  of  the  Yang-tse  can  no 
longer  communicate  with  the  capital  by  tho 
inner  waters;  Szchuen  is  obliged  to  send 
silver  to  Kiangsi,  and  there  ])urchase  the 
rice  which  could  not  be  sent,  from  the  pro-« 
\'ince  itself. 

In  recent  years  the  10,000,000  piculs  have 
been  enormously  diminished ;  and  the  Pekim 
Gazette  has  contained  many  lamentations  on 
this  score.  So  late  as  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber there  is  a  memorial  on  this  subject.  The 
number  of  the  20th  of  September  contains 
the  answer  of  officers  to  the  urgent  orders 
already  gifen  to  collect  rice  and  send  it 
round  by  Tiensin.  There  is  no  trade  at  Pe- 
kin,  and  the  supply  is  necessarily  a  very  crit^ 
ical  affair. 

Nankin  formerly  sent  three  millions,  and 
Nankin  has  now  other  mouths  to  feed.  The 
China  merchants  who  bought  the  Sxchueu 
rice  were  never  paid,  for  the  four  lacs  of  dol- 
lars sent  from  that  province  to  pay  for  it 
were  embezzled  by  the  Mandarins— an  irreg-i 
ularity  which  has  not  tended  to  facilitate 
matters.  The  other  provinces  had  experi- 
enced inundations  and  locusts,  and  had  Im* 
perial  or  rebel  armies  in  their  neighborhood^ 
and  they  paid  their  quotas  with  difficulty. 
But  still,  tant  Men  que  mal,  Pekin  haa  beea 
fed.  The  supply,  however,  no  longer  reaches 
the  city  as  formerly  by  the  Imperial  Canal 
and  the  other  inner  waters,  but  the  junks 
start  from  the  coast,  and  by  Beaboard  the^ 
voyage  to  the  gulf  of  Pecheli  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Peiho. 

The  custom  is  to  gather  the  rice  together 
upon  the  coast  so  soon  as  the  harvest  is  got 
in.  About  the  1st  of  January  of  our  year 
the  Custom-houses  lay  embargo  upon  the 
junks,  and  retain  them  for  the  annual  Toyage  ' 
to  Tiensin.  Immediately  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  year,  which  oceun 
early  in  February,  the  junks  start,  and, 
struggling  against  the  adverse  monsoon, 
make  their  way  in  perhaps  five  or  six  weeks 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho.  About  the  tenth 
day  of  the  second  month  is  the  day  csJco- 
lated  for  their  arrival,  for  by  this  time  the  iios 
has  disappeared  from  the  river. 
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If  this  freight  should  arrhre  safe  in  Pekin 
our  war  with  China  will  last  for  12  months 
longer. 


state  any  fact  upon  Chinese  authority, 
you  know  that  If  a  falsehood  will  serve 
turn  thev  never  have  recourse  to  truth,  xne 


The  Chinese  are  quite  alive  to  this  their   Chinese,  however,  all  tell  me  that  the  Rus- 


ipital  difficulty.  They  are  talking  of  assem- 
bUog  this  year's  fleet  at  Lehoo,  a  place  not 
marked  in  our  maps,  about  fifty  miles  to  the 
north  of  Woosung,  which  was  used  for  the 
nme  purpose  when  Shanghai  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels  four  years  since.  The 
Oovemment  has  lately  also  been  bupng 
•opse  steamers.  They  now  have  three  in 
dieir  service,  and  although  chasing  pirates 
•nd  quelling  rebels  in  the  ostensible  object,  I 
iuey  that  towing  rice  junks  at  a  critical 
moment  is  their  real  destination. 

That  rice  is  being  collected  with  extraordi- 
aary  activity  in  Kiangsu,  and  tliat  the  man- 
dar^  are  imder  strong  pressure,  are  evi- 
dent The  Chinese  say  there  is  generally  a 
•tand  of  wind  on  the  10th  moon  (January) 
mider  favor  of  which  the  junks  can  work  up 
north. 

The  scheme  is  not  badly  conceived,  and  it 
Bfty  possibly  be  successfbl.  The  mandarins 
ikrvwdly  calculate  that  in  all  probability  the 
iMrbarians  will  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
jmkB  will  not  sail  northward  till  the  change 
of  the  monsoon,  and  that  they  will  not  care 
ti  keep  the  sea  and  blockade  the  coast  in 
Jttmary,  and  if  the  flat-bottomed  rice  boats 
once  escape  up  into  the  gulf  of  Pccheli, 
golf  will  be  so  shallow  at  that  period  of 
liw  year  that  th'e  steamers  cannot  follow 


If  they  can  run  into  the  Yellow  River 
flwy  will  also  be  safe,  for  thence  northwards 
die  imier  waters  to  Pekin  arc  open.  It  is 
tepofliible  to  guess  what  insuperable  imped- 
kMnts  the  courtesy  of  the  French  Emperor 
tvmrda  his  long-tailed  Imperial  brother,  or 
the  "  mother  wit "  of  Mr.  Commissioner 
,Bied,  or  the  instructions  from  Downing- 
■Iraet,  may  interpose  to  a  blockade  of  the 
Viole  coast  north  of  Shanghai,  but  I  take  it 
tfrnt  if  left  to  their  own  devices  neither 
litrd  Slgin  nor  Admiral  Se}'mou»  is  a  man 
,ito  allow  such  a  march  as  this  to  be  stolen 
llpMt  them.  With  Canton  in  hand,  and  with 
lliia  fleet  of  rice-junks  kept  outside.  Lord 
9s^'>  road  to  Pekin  would  be  strewn  with 
Anperty  and  his  negotiations  at  the  Court 
iPBold  be  of  a  very  curt  and  satisfiictory 
•*»rtoter. 

It  18  an  uncomfortable  thmg  to  have  to 


sians  have  been  to  Tiensin,  and  they  give 
me  circumstantial  details  of  the  transactions 
there,  and  name  even  the  officers  commis- 
sioned to  meet ,  them.  According  to  these 
accounts  the  two  Governments  are  upon  the 
most  friendly  terms.  The  Chinese  affirm 
that  the  object  of  the  visits  of  the  Russian 
admiral  to  the  port  of  Shanghai  has  been  to 
keep  the  Court  of  Pekin  informed  of  the 
preparations  and  intentions  of  the  English, 
and  they  hint  that  the  Russians  have  led 
them  to  believe  that  at  the  proper  moment 
Russia  will  interpose  her  mediation  to  settle 
the  difierences. 

If  these  statements  arc  not  true  they  are 
well  invented.  The  two  Courts  are  un- 
doubtedly aux  petits  soins  just  now.  The 
Pekin  Gazette  of  the  26th  of  September  re- 
ports the  return  of  E-ke-le,  a  Chinese  officer 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  Court  of  Russia  to 
present*  condolences  on  the  death  of  Nicho- 
las. The  Gazette  simply  states  that  the  En- 
voy, having  had  an  audience  with  the  present 
Emperor,  had  returned. 

Perhaps  I  am  inclined  to  believe  more  of 
this  information  because  I  get  it  from  pecu- 
liar and  exclusive  sources  ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  Chinese  are 
quite  alive  to  every  point  of  the  game  they 
are  now  playing,  and  that  they  are  disposed 
to  avail  themselves  of  Russia. 

Before  we  leave  Shanghai  I  must  ask  the 
British  public  to  accompany  me  in  a  morn- 
ing walk  upon  the  Bund.  It  will  be  hard  if 
we  do  not  find  some  few  scenes  there  illus- 
trative of  Chinese  life  and  manners.  "We 
will  start  from  the  hotel,  which  notifies  its 
whereabouts  in  the  rear  of  the  settlement  by 
a  high  flag-staff  and  a  most  demonstrative 
banner.  The  street  we  follow  is  bounded  by 
the  garden  walls  and  entrances  of  several 
*'  hongs  " — ornamented,  detached  residences 
resembHng  a  little  the  villas  in  the  Regents- 
park,  fl^r  path  is  through  a  crowd  of  jost- 
ling Coolies.  They  are  carrying,  balanced 
on  their  bamboo  poles,  chests  of  tea,  bales  of 
silk,  bricks  of  Sycee  silver,  and  burdens  more 
multifarious.  It  is  hard  work.  They  earn 
by  continuous  labor  nearly  8s.  a-day.  Bnt  a 
man  is  worn  out  in  about  seven  years,  and 
he  then  retiree  on  his  economies,  and  enjoya 
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HIS  hardly-earned  leisure  upon  a  small  plot 
of  ground  in  the  interior.  AVe  now  sec  them 
at  full  work  loading;  and  discharging  cargo. 
Each  as  he  goes  emits  a  sound  like  the  moan 
of  a  man  in  pain,  "  Ah  ho  ;  ah  ho."  From 
early  morning  till  eventide  this  chorus  of 
sorrowful  sound  fills  the  air.  It  is  more 
multitudinous  and  monotonous  than  the  croak 
of  the  frogs  in  the  swamps,  than  the  harsh 
grating  cry  of  the  cicadtc  upon  the  boughs. 
The  habit,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  is  con- 
fined to  this  port ;  but  a  Shanghai  porter 
can  no  more  do  his  work  without  his  "  Ah 
ho ! "  than  a  London  paviour  can  get  on 
without  his  "Hough."  AVhen  the  English 
first  came  here  the  house  servants  brought 
up  the  soups  and  the  legs  of  mutton  singing 
their  "  Ah  ho  "  in  j)rocession  through  the 
dining-room.  This  was  promptly  put  down ; 
but  the  out-of-door  chorus  still  proceeds. 
Every  moment  from  soO  chests  comes  this 
sad  monotonous  cry,  (l»'j)rr>sing  to  the  spirits 
of  new  comers. 

"We  make  our  wjiy  through  this  croaking 
crowd,  and  dei)ouch  uj)on  the  IJund — the 
broad  embankment,  having  on  one  side  the 
wide  river,  with  70  scjua re-rigged  vessels 
lying  at  easy  anchor  in  its  noble  roach  ;  and 
on  the  other  side  the  •*  compounds,"  or  orna- 
mental grounds,  each  containing  the  hong 
and  the  godowas  of  someone  of  the  principal 
European  commercial  houses.  The  only 
building  on  the  Bund  which  is  of  Chinese 
architecture  is  the  Custom-house,  which  is 
like  a  joss-house. 

There  is  something  going  on  at  the  Custom- 
house. The  Toutai's  suite  fill  the  outer 
courtyard.  Some  liO  fellows  wearing  Manda- 
rins* caps  with  fox-tails  sticking  out  behind 
have  swords  at  their  sides  and  form  the 
military  escort.  Their  trousers  are  much 
patched  and  tlieir  odor  is  not  fragrant ;  yet, 
if  one  of  these  ragged  ruffians  would  come 
to  London  and  submit  to  be  washed,  Mrs. 
Leo  Hunter  would  ask  lords  and  ladies  to 
meet  him  and  ])rinfent  him  to  her  guests  ab 
"  a  mandarin  from  China."  There  are  two 
curious  creatures  having  enormous  gjl^hares 
on  their  heads  and  pheasant  feathra  pro- 
truding behind.  They  are  rather  shabbier 
and  dirtier  than  their  military  comrades  and 
look  as  though  they  had  been  turned  out  of 
Mr  liichardson's  booth  for  lack  of  cleanli- 
neM.  There  arc  two  executioners,  conspicu- 
ous by  their  black  conical  caps,  their  dark 


costume,  and  their  iron -chains,  worn  like  a 
sword  belt.  The  larger  one  is  said  to  be  of 
wonderful  skill  in  taking  off  heads;  the 
smaller  excels  in  producing  exquiHite  torture 
with  the  bamboo.  Let  us  go  inside.  There 
is  incense  burning,  and  priests  arc  chanting. 
Mandarins,  with  white  or  red  buttons  to  their 
caps,  silk  dresses,  and  very  dirty  hands,  are 
knocking  their  heads  upon  the  ground  before 
a  little  joss.  It  is  a  Chinese  ceremonial  day. 
Thev  have  turned  the  Custom-house  into  a 
josshouse  for  the  nonce,  and  are  come  here 
to  "  chin-chin  "  the  God  of  Wealth,  which 
means  to  pray  for  a  good  Karrest  of  import 
and  export  duties.  The  rite  is  soon  per- 
formed, the  Toutai  comes  forth,  the  proces- 
sion is  formed.  It  would  look  splendid  in 
drawing  or  photograph,  but  it  is  squalid  and 
ludicrous  in  its  shabby  reality.  The  Toutai 
mounts  his  pony,  the  large  crimson  parasol 
is  raised  above  his  head — 

'*  Interquc  signu  turpc  militaria 
Sol  adspit-it  conopiam  " — 

and  the  coiiege  moves  off. 

About  this  Custom-house  there  is  a  grave 
matter  to  be  debated.  At  the  instance  of 
the  three  treaty  Powers  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties have  established  at  this  port  a  triumvirate 
of  Euro])ean  inspectors,  or  collectors  of  Cus- 
toms— an  Englishman,  a  Frenchman,  and  an 
American.  They  were  originally  selected  by 
their  respective  Governments.  They  eadi 
receive  £2,000  a-year — a  salar}*  not  too  great 
to  compensate  them  for  the  odium  which  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  involves.  The  £n^ 
lish  Government  has  ceased  to  interfere  or 
to  recognise  Mr.  Lay  as  having  any  other 
capacity  than  that  of  an  officer  of  the  Chinese 
Government.  The  French  and  Ameiicaiir 
Consuls  retain  an  influence  in  the  nominaition 
and  control  of  the  inspectors  of  their  respee* 
tive  nations. 

The  effect  of  this  Custom-house  arrange 
ment  is  that  the  duties  of  the  port  of  Shanghai 
are  received  in  full.  At  the  other  porta  the 
old  system  of  corruption  prevails,  and  the 
Chinese  co])ectors  make  their  private  bargama 
— usually  about  one-half  of  the  tariff  prieea. 
Nothing  but  strong  intrinsic  vitality  has  en- 
abled the  trade  of  Shanghai  to  thrive,  in 
spite  of  this  great  disadvantage.  The  Ea^ 
lish  merchants  are  divided  in  opinion  upon 
this  subject  of  duty  collecting.  Some  think 
that  tne  Chinese  should  be  left  to  themselvea ; 
that  we  should  deal  with  the 
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do  in  England  with  the  farmers  of  turnpike 
tolky  eTery  man  making  his  own  contract 
bargain.  Others  think  that  the  inspecting 
system  ihonid  be  extended  to  all  the  ports. 
A  third  party  are  In  favor  of  the  abolition  of 
all  duties  at  the  ports,  allowing  the  Chinese 
to  eoUect  their  own  import  and  export  duties 
inude.  It  is  a  difficult  subject,  almost  im- 
poMible  to  be  satisfactorily  arranged  by  any 
treaty  which  sliall  give  to  the  Chinese  Govem- 
ment  the  action  of  an  independent  Power ; 
bat  the  difficulty  arises  from  the  incurable 
oomiption  of  the  Chinese  magistracy,  and 
the  crumbling  rottenness  of  the  Government. 
Having  to  deal  with  such  a  nation,  the  neces- 
■itiea  of  self-protection  give  us  rights  which 
we  should  not  have  if  we  were  dealing  with 
honest  men. 

There  is  a  sound  of  gongs,  and  a  crepita- 
tion of  small  crackers  at  the  north  end  of  the 
bund,  and  the  coolies  leaving  their  work  to 
look  on.  As  it  is  a  day  for  sight-seeing,  and 
sight-seeing  is  our  business,  let  us  follow  the 
*  crowd. 

It  is  a  burial  procession.  The  mother  of  a 
Chinese  opium  bit>ker  is  going  to  her  last 
home.  She  carries  with  her  all' her  little 
oomfbrts  and  necessities  wherewith  to  begin 
fill  in  the  next  world.  Many  palanquins 
appear  at  unequal  distances,  preceded  and 
ibUowed  by  coolies  marching  four  abreast 
These  litters  contain  small  joss-houses,  and 
holding  fruits,  and  sweet  meats,  and 
cakes,  and  other  orthodox  Buddhist 
aomertibles.  There  is  good  store  also  of 
•QTered  and  gilded  paper  made  to  resemble 
lofid  ingots  of  gold  and  silver.  This  is  the 
wealth  wherewith  she  is  to  appear  in  the 
Jand  of  ghosts  as  a  respectable,  well-to-do 
maftroD.  But  if  this  bullion  pass  current 
aBBong  the  ghosts,  they  have  lost  the  qualities 
vhieh  most  distinguish  them  in  the  flesh. 
J^  life  a  Chinaman  can  distinguish  the  exact 
laeiieis  of  a  piece  of  silver  by  the  touch,  so 
moh  so  that  the  word  "  touch  '^  is  used  as  a 
tashnical  term  to  indicate  the  quality  of  each 
(hariiiifinii  of  bullion  ;  it  must  h|  very  har- 
rawing  to  the  feelings  of  the  ghost  of  a 
GUneee  comprador  to  find  himself  obliged 
to  deal  in  these  shadowy  ingots.  On  marches 
the  procession.  There  are  little  boys  blow- 
hg  ahrill  trumpets  and  other  stranger  wind 
iailruments,  men  excruciating  our  ears  with 
"spsbals  and  gongs,  and  grave  adults  explod- 
fi§  atrings  of  crackers.    Then  comet  the 
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coffin — a  strong  wooden  case  like  a  carvi 
and  ornamented  trunk  of  a  tree.  It  is  hah 
covered  by  draperies,  and  is  borne  by  12 
coolies.  It  is  hermetically  sealed  with  that 
tenacious  plaster  the  Chinese  call  "  chunam." 
It  will  be  borne  to  a  josshouse  in  the  city, 
and  thence  to  a  spot  in  one  of  her  son's 
fields.  Here  it  will  rest  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  After  the  time  of  mourning  is  pas^ 
a  few  spadefulls  of  earth  will  be  shovelled 
upon  it,  then  year  by  year  a  few  more  till  a 
mound  arises  and  rank  grass  and  Chinese 
lilies  spring  up,  and  this  old  lady's  habitation 
adds  another  unit  to  the  myriads  of  sacred 
burrows  which  cumber  the  rich  soil,  and 
serve  no  purpose  but  a  harbor  for  the  pheas- 
ants when  the  crops  are  cut.  Our  English 
books  upon  China  say  that  only  hills  are  set 
apart  for  this  purpose.  Sir  John  Davis  falls 
into  this  error.  But  our  English  writers,  for 
the  most  part,  write  only  of  what  they  have 
seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Canton  river.  Be- 
tween Shanghai  and  Keching  I  have  seen 
thousands  of  acres  of  alluvial  soil  which  the 
plough  never  turns  because  they  are  sacred 
to  the  dead. 

.We  have  plenty  of  time  to  look  about  us, 
for  the  procession  yet  drags  its  slow  length 
along.  The  denizens  of  the  Bund  have 
turned  out  to  look,  and  business  is  proceed- 
ing. There  is  an  English  merchant  arrang- 
ing the  sale  of  a  cargo  of  rice  with  a  China- 
man. 

'<Wantee  numba  one  bad  licee  for  that 
sojer — numba  one  bad  licee  P  " 

"  Number  one  bad  rice  for  your  soldiers," 
says  the  indignant  Briton.  ''"Wliy,  we  sl- 
ways  have  the  best  provisions  we  can  obtain 
for  our  soldiers  and  sailors."  Heaven  for- 
give the  patriotic  man  of  commerce !  but  he 
never  saw  a  weavelly  biscuit,  or  opened  a  tin 
of  Crimean  preserved  meat  "O,  maskee, 
numba  one  bad  licee  too  much  good  for  sojer 
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We  arc  separated  from  these  bargainers 
by  a  fisherman  and  his  wife,  who  push  their 
way  by.  The  lady,  who  is  not  in  her premUre 
jeunemL  has  large  natural  feet,  and,  having 
tuckeoup  her  trowsers,  displays  a  pair  of 
calves  which  an  Irish  porter  might  envy. 
Taking  advantage  of  their  wake,  stiffly  totten 
upon  her  small  deer's  feet  an  ordinary  Chin** 
woman  of  the  urban  population.  She  haa 
no  calves  whatever.  The  muscles  of  her  Isf 
were  destroyed  by  the  operation  whioh  fB^ 
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duced  that  beautiful  foot,  and  from  the  knee 
downwards  her  leg  is  but  skin  and  bone. 
Do  you  ask  how  this  strange  deformity  is 
produced  ?  Stand  back  out  of  the  crowd, 
inside  the  entrance  to  Mr.  Heard's  eompoundi 
and  I  will  tell  you. 

There  are  small-footed  ladies  at  Hongkong 
who  gain  a  very  fair  livelihood  by  exhibiting 
their  pedal  extremities  to  sea  captains  and 
other  curious  Europeans  at  a  dollar  a-hcad ; 
but,  as  so  superficial  an  examination  of  this 
national  peculiarity  did  not  satisfy  me,  I  had 
recourse  to  some  of  my  good  friends  among 
the  missionaries.  By  their  aid  I  obtained 
that  some  poor  Chinese  women  should  bring 
me  a  complete  gamut  of  little  girls  from  the 
missionary  schools.  Many  of  these  female 
children  probably  owed  their  lives  to  the 
persuasion  (aided  by  opportune  donations  of 
rice)  of  my  missionary  friend  and  his  lady, 
but  their  influence  had  been  powerless  to 
prevent  the  torture  of  their  feet.  On  the 
appointed  day  they  were  all  seated  in  a  row 
in  my  friend's  library,  and  their  fee*,  which  I 
suspect  had  undergone  a  preparatory  wash- 
ing, were  unbound  by  the  mammas.  The 
first  was  a  child  of  two  years  old.  Her 
penance  had  just  commenced.  When  the 
bandage  of  blue  cotton  was  taken  off  I  found 
that  the  great  toe  had  been  left  untouched, 
but  the  other  four  had  been  forced  down 
under  the  ball  of  the  foot,  and  closely  bound 
in  that  position.  The  child,  therefore,  walked 
upon  the  knuckle  joints  of  her  four  toes. 
The  toes  were  red  and  inflamed,  and  the 
ligature  caused  evident  pain.  In  the  next 
three  children  (all  of  ages  advancing  at  small 
inter\-al8)  the  preparation  was  only  to  the 
same  extent ;  it  was  confined  to  the  four 
toes;  gradually  however,  these  four  toes, 
ceding  to  the  continual  pressure,  lost  their 
articulations  and  their  identity  as  limbs,  and 
became  amalgamated  with  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  In  the  eldest  of  the  four  the  redness 
and  inflammation  had  entirely  disappeared, 
the  foot  was  cool  and  painless  and  appeared 
as  though  the  four  toes  had  been  cut  off  by 
a  knife.  The  foot  was  now  somewflit  the 
shape  of  a  trowel. 

In  the  fifth  girl  I  saw  the  commencement 
of  the  second  operation — a  torture  under 
which  sickly  children  frequently  die.  The 
sole  of  the  foot  was  now  curved  into  the 
shape  of  a  bow,  the  great  toe  and  the  heel 
being  brought  together  as  near  as  possible. 
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Take  a  jujube  and  double  it  till  two  points  of 
the  lozenge  nearly  meet,  and  you  will  see 
what  I  mean.  This  is  done  very  gradually. 
The  bandage  is  never  slackened — month  by 
month  it  is  drawn  tighter — the  foot  inflames 
and  swells,  but  the  tender  mamma  perse- 
veres— as  the  bones  and  tendons  accommo> 
date  themselves  to  the  position  constrained 
by  the  bandage  so  it  is  drawn  tighter.  At 
last  the  ball  of  the  natural  foot  fits  into  the 
hollow  of  the  sole,  the  root  of  the  great  toe 
I  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  heel.  The 
foot  is  a  shapeless  lump.  The  instep  is 
where  the  ankle  was,  and  all  that  is  left  to 
go  into  the  slipper  and  to  tread  the  ground 
is  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  and  the  heel. 
This  is  the  small  foot  of  the  Chinese  woman 
— a  bit  of  toe  and  a  bit  of  heel,  with  a  mark, 
like  a  cicatrice  left  after  a  huge  cut,  running 
up  between  them.  Two  of  the  girls  were 
yet  suffering  great  paui,  and  their  feet  were 
hot  and  inflamed,  but  in  the  eldest  the  opera- 
tion was  complete.  She  had  attained  to  the 
position  of  a  small-footed  woman,  and  her 
feet  were  quite  cool,  had  no  corns,  and  were 
not  tender  to  the  touch.  One  of  the  mam- 
mas, influenced  perhaps  by  a  little  liberality 
in  the  article  of  rice  money,  intrusted  me 
with  a  Chinese  mysUre  de  toiUUe*  Some- 
times, it  seems,  when  a  woman  is  expected 
to  have  to  do  hard  work,  her  toe  and  heel 
are  not  drawn  so  tightly  together  as  to  pro- 
duce the  true  "  small  foot."  To  disguise  this 
im])erfection  upon  her  marriage  day  she  hat 
recourse  to  art.  A  piece  of  cork,  shaped 
like  an  inverted  sugai>loaf,  is  strapped  on  to 
her  foot,  and  the  small  part  goes  into  her 
slipper  and  passes  for  her  foot  Thm  are 
we  poor  men  deceived !  While  we  are  go^  * 
sipping  about  small  feet  the  old  lady's  burial 
procession  comes  to  an  end.  It  woidd  be 
hissed  at  Astley*s,  and  would  be  Tegardel 
with  blank  astonishment  at  the  Prinoeta'f 
but  it  is  very  successful  at  ShanghaL  Tbt 
opium  broker  has  done  his  duty  as  a  goo4 
son.  If  he  keeps  his  two  years  of  moundqg 
])roperly,  ^d  if  none  of  his  wives  ahoakl 
commit  the  indiscretion  of  having  a  cUlft 
within  two  years,  commencing  from  nine 
months  after  this  time  (for  the  present  Sok 
peror  is  supposed  to  owe  all  his  misfbrtonee . 
to  an  unfortunate  accident  of  this  sort),  be 
will  be  esteemed  a  very  respectable  man  §ar 
evermore. 
The  Bund  resumes  its  normal  atato^ 
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the  **  Ah  ho's"  are  again   in   full  chorus. 
Wliat  shall  we  do  next  ?    It  is  half-past  1 
o'clock,  tiffin  time  at  Shanghai.     You  have 
made  your  calls  on   hrriving  here,  and  your 
cards  have  been  duly  returned,  so  you  are 
free  to  go  and  come  at  tiffin  time  in  all  their 
Iiofipitable  hongs.     No  lack  of  good  dishes 
or  of  pleasant   iced   drinks    at  a  Shanghai 
tiffin.     Where  the  junior  partner,  with  his 
^mployis  of  silk   inspector,   and   tea-taster, 
and  book  keeper  and  clerks,  holds  a  separ- 
ate mess,  the  allowance  from  the  house  to 
^at  mess  is  never  less  than  50  Shanghai 
^lollars  per  month  i)er  head,  or  something 
SBore  than  £200  a-year  to  each  employe  for 
'Sihe   table   alone.      We   may   enter    boldly. 
There  is  no  chance  of  finding  people  making 
ahifU  Trith  small  commons  in  China.    There 
ia  a  great  charm  in   European  society  at  all 
^he  ports.     Everybody  is  able,  and  is,  indeed, 
obliged  to  have  a  lordly  indifference  to  ex- 
pense.    They  cannot  control   it,   and   they 
Sftust  let  it  go.     There  is  no  struggling  and 
oontriving   to   keep   up  appearances.      The 
profits  are  large  and  the  expenditure  is  great 
-^laistez  aller. 

Tiffin,  however,  is  a  bad  habit,  if  we  can 
keep  out  of  it.  Let  us  rather  stroll  towards 
the  city  and  trust  to  chance  for  a  light  lunch. 
**  ATin,  get  a  coolie  and  follow  us  with  some 
dollars  and  some  cash  '* — the  rascal  wouldn^t 
earry  a  string  of  eoppcr  caKh  himself  to  save 
kia  fiither's  tail.  It  is  a  long  stretch  from 
the  English  settlement  to  the  Chinese  city. 
We  must  pass  through  the  French  conces- 
aion  in  front  of  Mr.  Conolly's  hong,  wherein 
that  gentleman,  with  exag^j^erated  Shanghai 
boapitality,  has  just  taken  in  a  distressed 
Singapore  tiger,  whose  roaring  attracts  a 
OKOwd  of  Chinese  around  his  gates.  A 
Chinese  city  is  no  noveltv  to  us  who  have 
Joarneyed  together  through  so  many  of 
Ihem ;  but  a  festival  day  always  has  some 
objects  of  interest.  In  Pekin  the  **  Board  of 
"  busies  itself  about  many  things ;  and 
ig  others  it  sets  a])art  two  days  in  ever)- 
as  the  dayH  upon  whichMone  mar- 
can  take  place.  To-day  is  one  of 
days,  and  in  consequence  thereof  sev- 
gorgeons  palanquins,  like  miniature  Lord 
Hsfor's  coaches  taken  off  their  wheels,  and 
^^BtiSning  ladies  all  splendid  in  jewels  and 
^ald,  are  passing  through  the  narrow  streets. 
These  ladies  have  jewelled  crowns  upon 
heads,  and  TeUs  of  strings  of  pearls 


falling  over  their  faces,  and  embroidered 
satin  tunics,  and  fans  of  gold  tissue.  They 
are  going,  properly  accompanied  to  their 
new  homes.  One  of  them  is  just  entering 
the  house  of  a  distiller  with  whom  I  have 
some  acquaintance.  AVe  shall  be  welcome; 
let  us  go  in.  The  house  is  decorated  for  the 
{^ie.  It  is  hung  with  lanterns  inside  and 
out.  The  courtyard  Is  full  of  relatives  and 
hangers-on  ;  and  at  the  gate  is  the  com- 
prador, who  receives  the  money  offerings  of 
the  visitors ;  the  principal  room  opening 
upon  the  courtyard  is  prepared  for  the  feast. 
Lanterns  are  hung  from  the  ceilings,  a  small 
joss  hopse  with  candles  and  incense  before  it 
is  at  one  end,  and  in  the  middle  is  the  table 
on  which  stand  the  small  basins  of  sauces 
and  sliced  shellfish,  and  goose  flesh  and 
sweetmeats,  and  cakes,  which  are  the  precur-. 
sive  appetizers  to  a  Chinese  dinner.  The 
bridegroom  (the  son  of  the  proprietor)  is 
lounging  on  a  chair  in  his  shirt-sleeves  smok* 
ing;  t^e  bride  is  gone  up  to  her  chamber,  where 
she  is  sitting  on  her  nuptial  couch  and  receiving 
her  guests.  We  may  go  up  if  we  please,  but 
it  is  less  trouble  to  wait  and  look  about  us 
till  she  comes  down.  AVe  crack  a  joke  or 
two  with  the  bridegroom,  and  he  retires  to 
put  on  his  gorgeous  array,  and  then  the 
bride  appears  followed  by  her  retinue  qf 
bridesmaids,  and  escorted  by  an  old  woman, 
the  go-between  who  has  made  up  the  mateh. 
We  present  ourselves  in  due  form,  and  the 
bride,  who,  in  spite  of  her  high  crown  and 
embroidered  tunic  and  trousers,  looks  neiT- 
ous  and  twitchy  and  slightly  convulsive,  just 
as  she  might  if  her  name  were  Brown  and  if 
we  had  accosted  her  at  the  door  of  the  vestry 
room  of  St.  Georges,  Hanover-square,  re- 
turns our  salutation  and  would  like  to  pass 
on.  But  such  is  not  selon  Its  regies.  The 
duenna  insists  upon  our  admiring  the  beauty 
of  the  headdress  and  the  thickness  of  the 
embroidered  satin  whereof  her  tunic  is  made; 
but,  above  alJ,  she  vnU  pull  up  the  trousers 
to  exhibit  the  faultless  proportions  of  the 
little  ^t.  They  are  marvellously  small.  A 
fiea  c<fldn't  find  room  to  hop  in  that  slipper. 
*<  Chin,  chin!'*  let  us  be  off.  There  it 
another  decorated  dwelling  on  our  way,  but 
it  is  a  pottage,  and  presents  a  different  aeene. 
Three  men  are  drinking  samshu  at  table^ 
while  the  bride,  dressed  in  her  borrowed 
brarery,  sits  on  a  barrel  in  the  nott  distart 
oomtr,  alone  and  nnnatiied      To-noaMar 
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and  for  ever  more  she  will  be  a  beast  of  bur- 
den. Perhaps,  however,  she  will,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time,  create  her  own  distractions. 
A  few  years  may  probably  see  a  crowd  of 
raangey  brats,  exhibiting  every  form  and 
species  of  cutaneous  complaint,  fighting  and  | 
yelling  over  their  rice  basins,  and,  aided  by 
the  mother's  shrew  voice  and  the  grand- 
mother's croak,  making  their  neighborhood 
unbearable. 

Such  a  family  lived  opposite  to  my  bed- 
room window  at  Ningpo.  From  early  cock- 
crow to  sun-down  the  screams  and  shrill 
cries  were  unintermittent.  The  nuisance 
burst  into  being  all  on  a  sudden  ;.  but  I 
found,  on  inquiry,  that  it  had  existed  in  its 
present  aggravated  form  about  two  years  be- 
fore, and  was  then  cured.  After  many  vain 
remonstrances  an  English  merchant  com- 
plained to  the  Toutar.  Next  day  the  lord  of 
the  house  was  sent  for  to  the  Prefecture,  and  \ 
being  suspended  by  the  thumbs  received  40 
blows  of  the  bamboo  ,*  he  was  then  dismissed 
with  a  warning.  When  that  respectable 
housekeeper  returned  disjointed  and  macer- 
ated to  his  dwelling  he  went  in  and  shut  his 
doors  about  him.  What  happened  in  thf 
bosom  of  that  family  no  man  may  know; 
but  thenceforward  the  rice  was  eaten  inside 
the  house,  and  the  screams  did  not  vibrate 
in  the  street.  When  I  heard  of  this  I 
thought  I  would  try  what  a  threat  of  the 
Toutar  would  do ;  so  I  sent  my  boy  down 
with  a  message.  He  returned  with  the  air  of 
an  envoy  who  has  failed.  "  Well,  what  does 
the  woman  say  P  "  **  She  talkee  no  care — 
last  moon  husband  dead." 

We  must  on,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  linger  in 
the  streets  of  a  Chinese  city.  The  porters 
jostle  you,  and  the  palanquins  push  you 
aside,  and  the  smells  assail  you.  The  French 
Jesuit,  to  whom  a  compatriote  applied  to 
send  her  specimens  of  all  the  finest  scents  of 
Cliina,  rather  exaggerated  when  he  replied, 
*'  Alas !  Madam,  in  China,  there  is  but  one 
scent,  and  that  is  not  a  perfume."  There 
ore  many  scents,  but  with  the  excej^on  of 
the  white  blossom  wherewith  th^  scent 
their  teas  none  of  them  are  perfumes. 

We  bustle  our  way  through  the  narrow 
streets.  We  pass  the  temples  and  the 
yamuns,  unentered,  for  we  have  seen  a  hun- 
dred such  before,  and  we  reach  the  tea  gar- 
dent  of  Shangfaii  city.  These  are  worth  a 
nrit,  for  thej  ara  the  best  I  have  seen  in 


China.  A  Chinese  garden  is  usually  about 
20  yards  square,  but  these  cover  an  area  of 
ten  acres.  It  is  an  irregular  figure  flanked 
by  rows  of  shops,  rudely  analogous  to  those 
of  the  Palais  Royal.  The  area  is  traversed 
in  all  directions  by  broad  canals  of  stagnant 
water,  all  grown  over  ^with  green,  and 
crossed  by  zig-zag  wooden  bridges  of  the 
willow  pattern  plate  model,  sadly  out  of 
repair,  and  destitute  of  paint  Where  the 
water  is  not,  there  are  lumps  of  artificial 
rock-work,  and  large  pa\'ilion-shaped  tear 
rooms,  perhaps  20  in  number.  Here  setf* 
heating  kettles  of  gigantic  proportions  are 
always  hissing  and  bubbling;  and  at  the 
little  tsfAes  the  Chinese  population  are 
drinking  tea,  ^moking,  eating  almond  hard- 
bake or  pomegranates,  playing  dominoes,  or 
arranging  bargains.  There  are  interstices 
also  of  vacant  land,  and  these  are  occupied 
by  jugglers  and  peepshow  men.  From  the 
upper  room  of  one  of  these  teahposes  we 
shall  have  a  view  of  the  whole  scene,  and 
A'Lin  will  order  us  a  cup  of  tea  and  some 
cakes  for  lunch.  The  jugglers  and  gymnasti 
below  are  doing  much  the  same  kind  of 
tricks  which  their  brethren  of  England  and 
France  perform.  M.  Houdin  and  "Mi,  An- 
derson would  find  their  equals  among  these 
less  pretending  wizards.  I  am  told  tliat 
those  peep-show^s  which  old  men  are  lobki0g 
into,  and  laughing,  and  which  young  boys 
are  not  prevented  from  seeing,  contain  repre- 
sentations of  the  grossest  obscenity.  Hexe 
is  a  ventriloquist  who,  attracted  by  our  Eurfh 
pean  costumes  at  the  casement,  has  come  vp 
to  perform.  "  Give  him  a  dollar,  A'Un,  and 
tell  him  to  begin."  That  dirty,  halMad 
wanderer  would  make  another  fortune  Ibr 
Bamum.  He  unfolds  his  pack,  and  eoi^ 
structs  out  of  some  curtains  a  small  closed 
room.  Into  this  he  retires,  and  immediatiely 
a  little  vaudeville  is  heard  in  progress  inaldiL 
Half  a  dozen  voices  in  rapid  dialogue,  soundly 
and  movements,  and  cries  of  animalsi  nd 
the  clatter  of  falling  articles,  tell  the 
of  the  plft.  The  company  from  the 
tables,  who  had  gathered  round,  wag  thib 
tails  with  laughter,  especially  at  the  broadeat 
sallies  of  humor,  and  at  the  most  indcooroi 
denouements.  In  truth,  there  is  no  dilBeultyf 
even  to  us,  in  comprehending  what  is^ni^ 
posed  to  be  going  on  in  that  little  xooa. 
The  incidents  are,  indeed,  somewhat  of  Ae 
broadest — ^not  so  bad  as  the  scenea  in  oar 


orthodox  old  EngliKh  comedies,  such  m  The 
CtiMiom  of  tht  Country f  for  instance,  or  The 
Conscious  Lovers ;  but  still  they  are  ver\' 
minutely  descriptive  of  facts  not  proper  to  be 
diescribed.  The  man's  talent,  however,  would 
^ain  him  full  audiences  in  Europe  without 
tiie   aid  of  grossness. 

"  Ho  lai  **— "  fire,  there."  Shall  we  light  a 
csheroot  and  stroll  about  ?    Don't  make  too 
sure,  Mr.  Bull,  that   the  gentleman   in  the 
VDMndarin   cap,  who   is  holding  you  by  the 
Initton   and  grinning  in  your  face,  is  saying 
mny   thing  complimentary  about  you.    In  a 
journey  up   the  country  a  fat  Frenchman, 
'who  had  equipped  himself  in  an  old  manda- 
xin  coat,  a  huge  pair  of  China  boots,  and  a 
lilack.  wide-a-wake,  was  leaning  upon  a  bam- 
lxK>  Bpear,  while  his  boat  was  being  drawn 
cyrer  one  of  those  mud  embankments,  which 
the  purpose  of  our  locks.    He  also 
very  much  flattered  at  the  politeness  of 
old   man   who  prostrated   himself  three 
tiines  before  him,  and  chin-chin-ed  him.  >  Un- 
luckily an  interpreter  was  present,  who  ex- 
plained that  this  old  man  took  our  French 
IHend   for  the  Devil,  and  was  worshipping 
liim  in  that  capacity  according  to  Chinese 
xites.    In  fact,  the  Frenchman  in  his  antique 
diftguifie  rather    resembled  a   Chinese  idol. 
But  ask    the  French  Consul   at  Shanghai 
.  mbout  this ;  he  can  tell  the  stor}*  better  than 
lean. 

Some  of  the  best  shops  of  Shanghai  city 
.  <^pen  upon   the   tea-gardens ;  some  resound 
irith  the  buzz  of  imprisoned  insects  and  the 
<ong  of   caged    birds ;    there   are  "  curio " 
shops,  where  are  to  be  seen  antiquities  of  dy- 
nasties long  anterior   to   the   Christian  era, 
carefully  wrought  by  living  hands ;  there  are 
caricatures  of  the  English  barbarians,  one  of 
which  I  cannot  refrain  from  bu}ing ;  there 
are  carvings   in   bamboo,  very  inferior    to 
Gunton ;  there  are  shops  for  &n8,  and  em- 
Vroideries  and  silks,  decidedly  inferior    to 
Kingpo.    There  is  also  the  studio  of  a  por- 
trait painter,  not  probably  a  dangerous  rival 
to  Lamqua,  of  Macao.     There  is  ^oud  talk- 
ing in  that  studio.     A  Yankee  captain  is  in- 
specting a  portrait  of  himself,  which  has  l)cen 
painted  at  a  contract  price  of   some  $20. 
The  Yankee  is  a  man  about  40,  with  streaks 
,of  gray  iu  his  bushy  hair  and  beard,  with  a 
slight  defect  in  one  eye,  a  large  nose,  and  a 
,  pockmarked  face.     Yet,  withal,  thanks  to  his 
vIBuenee  of  hair  and  an  expression  of  jaunty 
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determination  and  devil<may^«.^4}  go-ahead- 
ness,  he  is  a  manly-looking  fellow.  He  is 
looking  ruefully,  however,  at  this  counterfeit 
presentment  of  himself  which  is  to  go  to  the 
girl  of  his  heart  at  New  York.  It  is  a  most 
laughter-moving  caricature  of  all  the  salient 
points  of  his  physiognomy.  The  Yankee 
swears  that  it  is  no  more  like  him  than  hick- 
ory nuts  are  like  thunder.  The  artist  has 
produced  a  small  looking-glass,  which  he 
places  beside  the  portrait,  and,  pointing  to 
the  gray  hair  and  the  squinting  eye  and  the 
pockmarks  of  the  portrait,  and  then  to  the 
present  originals  from  which  they  were 
copied,  says  triumphantly  at  each  verification, 
"Hab  got?  Hab  got?  Hab  got?  How 
can  make  handsome  man  'spose  no  got  hand- 
some face  ?  "  let  us  leave  these  parties,  for 
there  seems  likelihood  of  a  hot  dispute,  and 
arming  ourselves  with  another  cheroot  as  a 
defence  against  bad  smells,  retrace  our  steps 
through  the  city,  and  out  at  the  east  gate. 

We  are  again  upon  the  Bund.  The,  sun  is 
down,  and  the  European  population  are 
taking  exercise  in  the  short  twilight  The 
merchants  and  their  wives  are  returning  in 
carriages  or  on  horseback  from  their  ride 
"Iround  the  racecourse,  or  are  walking;  the 
missionaries  and  their  wives  are  riding  up 
and  down  on  their  ponies.  The  shadows 
grow  deeper,  and  ^ou  can  scarce  recognise 
your  acquaintances  as  they  pass. 

And  now,  Mr.  Bull,  it  is  time  to  go  in  and 
dress  for  dinner.  I  hope  during  our  day's 
stroll  I  have  given  you  some  notion  of  the 
city  and  settlement  of  Shanghai,  which,  if 
you  are  a  wise  man,  and  open  up  the  Yang- 
tse-Kiang,  will  be  a  most  important  place 
both  to  you  and  to  your  descendants  for  many 
a  long  generation. 

Hongkong,  Oct.  30. 

After  a  rapid  and  most  comfortable  pas- 
sage of  four  days  I  am  back  "home "in 
Hongkong,  just  in  time  to  keep  you  infbrmfd 
of  the  only  matters  having  the  least  impor- 
tance which  have  occurred  since  my  depart- 
ure for  the  North. 

I  ou  will  have  heard  last  mail  by  the  news 
from  Singapore  that  the  Audacieuse  and  the 
French  Plenipo  had  at  last  arrived.  The 
day  after  the  departure  of  the  mail  Baron 
Gros  steamed  into  harbor,  and  with  polite 
or  kindly  haste  immediately  proceeded  un- 
accompanied to  the  Aya,  without  even  send- 
ing notice  of  hii  coming.  *  Tbe  meetbig  cf 
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the  tvo  Plenii)08  had  the  cordiality  of  the  \ 
non-official  and  inceremonious  meeting  of 
two  private  gentleman,  one  of  whom  had 
been  accidentally  kept  waiting  and  the  other 
anxioiiB  to  express  by  his  manner  and  em- 
pressement  that  he  regretted  the  delay. 
Next  day  the  harbor  resounded  with  salutes, 
and  the  two  Ministers  met  at  dinner  at  Gov- 
ernment House.  The  Audacieuse  returned 
to  her  anchorage  off  Lin  tin,  and  diplomatic 
communications  have  since  then  been  fre- 
quent and,  as  it  is  said,  most  amicable. 

The  gunboats  are  arriving  daily,  but  Cap- 
tain Sherard  Osborne,  who  has  to  keejj  his 
chicken  together,  is  not  yet  come  in.  It  is 
necessary  to  tow  these  craft  up  against  the 
north-east  monsoon,  but  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  enumerating  the  actual  arrivals  for 
they  will  probably  be  all  reported  a  short 
distance  off  by  the  steamer  which  takes  this 
letter. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  congratulate 
our  Admiralty.  They  may  be  honestly  proud 
of  the  achievement  of  the  Imperador.  On 
the  morning  of  the  28th  that  fine  ship 
steamed  into  harbor  in  admirable  time  after 
a  passage  almost  unrivalled  of  61  days  (at 
sea)  from  England  to  Singapore.  She  brings 
500  marines,  and  she  brings  them  out  in  the 
first-rate  condition.  Only  15  men  in  all 
were  on  the  sick  list.  Yesterday  she  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Canton  river  to  the  Wantung, 
where  barracks  have  been  provided,  and 
where,  it  ia  to  be  hoped,  the  men  will  retain 
their  present  health  and  efficiency. 

We  are  now  in  eager  expectation  of  the 
arrival  of  the  sister  ship  the  Imperatrix,  sup- 
posed to  be  about  three  days  behind  her. 
This  mail  will  probably  bring  you  more 
certain  tidings  of  her. 

It  is  no  secret  that  something  is  now  about 
to  be  undertaken.  We  shall  probably  wait 
the  arrival  of  the  whole  of  the  slender  force 
fllotted  to  us.  3,000  redcoats  are  not  a  too 
numerous  army  to  bring  to  reason  an  empire 
of  300,000,000  of  people ;  but  so  soon  as  we 
have  all  we  are  to  expect  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  tell  you  that  Canton  is  in  our  hands. 

All  our  superfluous  doctors  and  Commis- 
sariat officers  are  off  for  India.  It  is  under- 
stood that  General  Ashbumham  and  staff, 
and  Colonels  Wetherall  and  Pakenham  go 
by  the  next  mail.  General  Straubenzee 
remains  with  ua,  tnd  I  hear  but  one  senti- 
mtnl  whh  KfpM  to  this  officer.    He  hat 


impressed  all  here  with  full  confidence  in  him 
as  a  leader  of  energy  and  conduct. 

Gommenta  of  The  TlmeB,  15  Dee. 

It  will  gratify  all  but  a  very  small  section 
of  the  community  to  know  that  the  exaction 
of  proper  amends  for  the  Canton  outrage  is 
likely  to  be  no  longer  delayed.    The  course 
of  action  which  was  recommended  by  our 
correspondent  some  months  since,  no  doubt 
in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
the  English  on  the  spot,  is  about  to  be 
adopted.    At  the  departure  of  the  last  mail 
it  had  been  fullj  determined  to  aeixe  and 
hold  Canton  until  reparation  had  been  made 
for  the  excesses  of  Yeh  and  his  Batellites.   It 
certainly  show's  the  spirit  and  reaooroeB  of 
this  country  that  in  such  an  hour  of  national 
trial,  with  a  vast  army  in  revolt,  and  our 
Generals  surrounded  by  tens  of  thoasanda  of 
enemies  in  one  region  o#  Asia,  we  are  yet 
coolly  preparing  to  attack  the  most  populous 
seaport  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and,, if  neoea- 
sary,  to  carry  the  warfare  up  to  the  cajutai 
of  its  secluded  and  mysterious  SoTereign. 
Though  it  is  wonderful    that  the  country 
should  at  such  a  time  be  able  to  spare  troops 
at  all,  yet,  as  might  be  expected,  the  force 
which  is  to  avenge  our  insults  is  far  from 
large.    Even  the  full  complement  of  aailon 
is  not  to  be  had.    The  Shannon,  which,  widi 
two  or  three  other  vessels,  has  furnished 
forth  Captain  Peel's  Naval  Brigade,  was  dee> 
patched  from  home  for  China  service,  and 
diverted  under  the  pressure  of  the  stemflrt 
necessity.    Several  steamers  have  also  been 
sent  to  Calcutta,  thus  still  further  diminishing 
the  force  available  for  any  warlike  nohiv*- 
ment    But,  on  the  other  hand,  some  rein- 
fbroements  had  arrived,  and  our  countrymcB» 
who  do  not  seem  to  count  odds,  are  disposed 
to  make  the  best  of  what  they  have,  and  to 
commence  operations  at  once.    As  a  contriat 
to  the  doings  of  the  sailing  transportSy  ve 
may  call  attention  to  the  passage  made  hf 
the  Imperador,  an  auxiliary  screw  steamer« 
which  arrived  in  70  days  firom    Knglaad, 
bringing  500  Marines.    The  Imperador^  |.a»- 
sage  to  Singapore  was  only  61  days.    Tbm 
I'mperadriz,  a  sister  ship,  was  expected  a  few 
days   later.      This  timely  succor  seems  to 
have  encouraged  the  authorities  to  decile  on 
immediate  action.    Within  a  short  time  it 
was  hoped  that  the  General  in  command 
would  hare  from  2,000  co  3,000  aoldieca  and 
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Harines,  and  these,  with  the  bluejackets, 
might  be  trusted  to  attack  even  Canton  with 
iU  million  of  mob.  General  Ashbumham 
bad  left  for  India,  and  was  succeeded  by 
General  Straubenzee,  who  had  become  highly 
|X>pular,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  com- 
naiider  of  skill,  activity,  and  daring.  The 
gunboats  were  arriving  daily,  and,  when  uni- 
ted, were  likely  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  series  of  operations. 

The  hope  that  something  would  at  last*  be 
done  had  cheered  men  of  every  rank;  all 
trere  anxious  for  the  signal  to  ascend  the 
Canton  Kiver.  -  The  authorities  had  come  to 
tlie  same  conclusion  as  the  whole  body  of 
military  and  civilians — namely,  that  it  was 
better  to  treat  the  dispute  as  a  local  afiair, 
and  to  deal  with  Canton  as  if  its  ruler  had 
aeted  independently  of  the  Imperial  power. 
80  the  expedition  of  Lord  Elgin  to  the 
Peiho,  which  had  oeen  delayed  by  his  journey 
Id  Calcutta,  was  definitively  abandoned,  and 
diplomacy  had  determined  to  wait  until  the 
■word  had  done  its  work.  This  decision  cer- 
tttnly  seems  most  wise.  AVe  have  before 
^elt  upon  the  singular  relations  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  with  respect  to  the  Chinese 
people.  The  .Celestials  as  a  nation  will  not 
quarrel  with  us.  Canton  is  blockaded,  but 
at  all  the  other  ports  business  goes  on  as 
briskly  as  ever.  Shanghai  and  Ningpo  are, 
in  fact^  thriving  on  the  perversity  of  the 
•outhern  rabble.  Englishmen  are  admitted 
freely  into  the  country,  penetrate  into  dis- 
trieti  never  before  visited,  ascend  the  Im- 
perial Canal,  ga/c  on  the  quays  and  boats, 
the  temples  and  villas,  and  all  the  other 
Vonders  of  this  isolated  civilization.  They 
are  receivod  everywhere  with  a  kind  of  merry 
enriosity,  and  even  allowed  by  Mandarins 
and  Custom-house  officers  to  pass  without 
payment  of  the  usual  dues.  It  would  cer- 
tabily  be  as  foolish  as  cruel  to  use  any  harsh 
meesurea  against  this  population  merely  on 
tiie  theoretical  ground%that  the  central  Gov- 
inment  is  rcHponHii)lc  for  the  acts  of  its 
offleialii,  and  that  the  peo])le  must  expiate 
tbe  misdeeds  of  its  Government.  As  it  is, 
flieni  out  of  the  question  to  do  more 
than  occupy  as  harmlesHly  as  possible  one  or 
two  points  towards  the  North,  and  as  it  is 
moreover  certain  that  such  an  occu|)ation 
would  be  of  no  effect  in  bringing  the  Court 
to  reason,  it  follows  that  we  must  strike  the 
blow  where  it  has  been  deserred,  and  where 


it  is  likely  to  produce  the  results  we  desire. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  those  on  the  spot  that 
the  seizure  and  occupation  of  Canton  will  ob- 
tain the  reparation  which  the  dignity  of  th»* 
countr}'  requires,  and  also  lead  to  a  more  per- 
manent intercourse  between  China  and  the 
civilized  world.  We  must,  therefore,  wish 
every  success  to  the  bold  measure  on  which 
the  English  commanders  have  decided. 

Indeed,  the  failure  of  a  diplomatic  mission 
to  the    North  might  be  predicted  without 
much  presumption.    The  very  fact  that* we, 
who  had  alone  been  insulted  and  injured, 
had  called  upon  other  nations  to  join  us  in 
our  remonstrances  would  be  likely  to  encour- 
age the  Court  of  Pekin  to  obstinacy.    Not 
only. do  we  seem  to  show  our  weakness,  but' 
we  who  have  a  cause  of  war  associate  with 
ourselves  other  nationa  who  have  not  a  cause 
of  war,  and  who  therefore  cannot  legitimately 
carry  matters  to  extremity.      The   natural 
conclusion  that  Chinese  cunning  must  draw 
is,  that  we  shall  be  hindered  from  any  active 
proceedings    by  these  entangling  alliances. 
It  is  as  well  to  show  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  that  England,  by  inviting  other  nations 
to  share  in  the  advantages  which  will  follow 
the  opening  of  China,  does  not  in  any  way 
cede  her  liberty  of  independent  action.     The 
plan  of  operations  seems  to  be  well  con- 
sidered.    It  embraces  first  the  capture  and 
occupation  of  Canton.    We  need  not  form 
any  conjectures  regarding  the  capacity  of  the 
English  force  for  such  an  enterprise ;   our 
numbers  are  small,  but  a  smaller  force  has 
within    the  last    few   weeks  achieved    still 
greater  exploits.    The  demands  of  the  Bikish 
Government  ought  certainly  not  to  be  merely 
nugatory.    To  take  lasting  possession  of  some 
advantageous  spot  near  the  great  ]>ort8  of 
the  empire,  and  commanding  its  main  arteries, 
the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  the  Hoang-ho,  and  the 
Imperial  Canal,  ought  to  be  the  first  thought 
of  the  authorities.     It  is  pretty  well  known 
that  Chusan  was  abandoned  at  the  close  of 
the  last  war  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
the  Canton  merchants,  who  wished  to  ])iace 
I  the  seat  of  British  power  in  their  own  neigh- 
j  borhood.     But  Shanghai  and  Ning|)o  have 
taken  the  lead  in  spite  of  the  disfavor  of  our 
[  Government,  and  it  is  now  time  to  recognise 
I  that  their  neighborhood  is  the  real  field  foi 
commercial  activity  and  political  influence. 

A  free  communication  with  the  Court  of 
Pekin  might  alio  be  inuited  up6n,  fiv  it  ia 
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impossible  that  the  country  which  goTems 
India,  and  into  whose  Malay  and  Australian 
possessions  the  Chinese  flock  by  thousands, 
can  consent  to  be  unrepresented  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Emperor.  It  is  probable  that  the 
tale  of  the  Indian  victories,  which  has,  ere 
this,  penetrated  into  the  depths  of  Asia,  will, 
if  followed  by  vigorous  proceedings  at  Can- 
ton, induce  the  Chinese  Court  to  accede  to 
Lord  Elgin *.s  demands.  But  if  it  should 
still  be  obstinate  there  seems  reason  to 
believe  that  the  seizure  of  the  rice  junks 
which  supply  Pekin  will  prove  to  the  central 
authority  the  necessity  of  }'ielding.  The  de- 
scription in  the  letter  we  print  to-day  shows 
with  what  facility  our  gunboats  can  cut  off 
the  supplies  of  the  capital.  Owing  to  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Imperial  Canal  being 
in  the  power  of  the  rebels,  the  grain  is  sent 
fr«m  the  mouth*  of  the  Yang-tse  by  sea  to 
the  gulf  of  Pecheli.  This  voyage  can,  of 
course,  be  hindered  by  the  British  fleet,  and 
probably  such  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the 
Court  to  reason  will  not  be  neglected. 

Such  is  the  latest  phase  of  the  Chinese 
question.  Those  who  know  the  character  of 
the  people  and  its  Government  have  been 


long  convinced  that  only  energy  and  judg- 
ment on  our  part  are  necessary  to  bring  the 
empire  into  close  relations  with  our  own  and 
with  other  civilized  nations.  China  is  in  a 
state  of  transition.  Change  has  come  after 
long  enduring  immobility;  a  revolutionary 
spirit  after  ages  of  obedience;  a  strange 
enterprise  and  activity  after  a  whole  national 
history  of  stagnation.  England  can  better 
than  any  other  country  direct  these  new  ener^ 
gies  in  the  right  path.  We  have  armies  and 
fleets  at  hand,  an  immense  trade,  the  most 
enterprising  travellers  and  missionaries,  and 
a  national  character  which  obtains  for  our 
people  great  ascendancy  over  half-dviliied 
races.  Large  numbers  of  Chinese  also  speak 
the  English  language,  rudely,  it  is  true,  but 
still  well  enough  to  make  largely  extended 
relations  possible.  It  is  to  be  trusted,  there-  % 
fore,  both  for  our  own  sakes  and  for  the 
sakes  of  a  people  who  nftst  be  so  laxgdy 
dependent  upon  us,  that  Lord  Elgin  and  the 
commanders  with  whom  he  is  associated  wiD 
act  with  courage,  decision,  and  independtooe. 
This  countr}'  is  not  inclined  to  forego  the 
position  in  Asia  which  has  been  won  by  the 
heroisnA)f  a  hundred  years. 


Operation  on  a  n  Elephant. — During  the 
late  visit  to  Hull  of  Wombwell's  menagerie, 
the  elephant  "  Chiibby  "  underwent  an  opera- 
tion wtiich,  from  its  novelty  and  success,  de- 
serves a  place  among  the  surgical  records.  For 
twelve  or  fifteen  months  previoushr,  a  tumor 
had  been  pitlioring  on  Chubby's  ofi-side  thigh. 
It  grew,  and  L:rew,  and  grew,  till  at  last  men 
began  to  doubt  whether  the  elephant  was  an 
app<*ndan^c  of  the  tumor,  or  the  tumor  of  the 
elephant ;  for  the  larger  grew  the  one,  the 
smaller  p'cw  the  other.  Chubby  sickened,  lost 
his  appetite,  pined  away — his  skin  became  "  a 
world  too  wide."  The  sobriquet  of"  Chubby," 
whk'h  his  once  fair  proportions  honorably  mer- 
ited, grew  to  be  n  mockery,  and  it  became  evi- 
dent to  his  friends  that  unless  the  tumor  and 
Chubby  dissolved  partnership,  the  former  would 
soon  he  the  sole  representative  of  the  firm. 
Change  of  air  was  trie.d,  hut  the  tumor  only 
derived  advantage.  Medical  advice  was  called 
\n  ;  but,  alas,  it  proved  another  nut  which  the 
faculty  could  not  crack. 

Nine  famous  leeches,  at  nine  various  stations, 
tried  their  juleps  and  catholicons,  but  in  vain — 


no  one  daring  to  have  recourse  to  the  knift  with 
such  a  patient.  Such  was  the  state  of  matters 
when  Chubbv  paid  us  his  farewell  visit,  as  it 
was  supposed,  last  Hull  fair.  His  friends,  aa  a 
last  resource,  applied  to  one  of  onr  townsmen, 
a  veterinary  surgeon,  Mr.  Tom  B.  Hyde,  Jr. 
Mr.  Hyde  went,  saw,  and  boldly  reaolTed  to  nee 
the  lancet.  The  operation  was  perronned  a  few 
days  after  the  fair,  and  lasted  two  hoars; 
Chubby  undergoing;  it  with  such  fortitido  and 
good  sense  as  could  only  be  derived  ftmn  a 
consciousness  of  its  object.  The  tumor,  when 
removed,  weighed  five  pounds,  and  one  tif  the 
fangs  hud  to  1)0  searched  out  with  the  knifs  fsr 
a  foot  down  the  thip:h.  The  operation  prafid 
eminently  succes^fuI.  Every  fVesh  bdll^&i 
announced  his  improving  health  till  the  lattv 
end  of  N()veml>er,  when  Mr.  Hyde  pnmoinMed 
his  patient  thorough Ijycstored,  and  '^ffc^le  of 
returning  to  business.  Chubby  at  onoe  look 
the  train  to  join  his  friends,  Messrs.  WomhweD 
&  Co.,  and  when  we  lust  heard  of  him,  hie  ap- 
petite and  good  looks  were  the  theme  orgeamal 
admiration. — [Eastern  Counties  (JEng,)  ffimfd 
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It  18  one  of  the  conventional  grieyances  of 
the  world  to  tnourn  over « the  mutability  of 
human  affairs,  the  ever  recurring  changes  in- 
cidental to  that  short  span  of  existence  here 
which  we  are  pleased  to  term  Life,  as  if  the 
■cenes  and  characters  with  which  we  are  fa- 
mifiar  were  always  being  mingled  and  shifted 
with  the  ra])idity  and  confusion  of  a  panto- 
mine.  It  has  often  struck  me  that  the  cir. 
cumstances  which  encircle  us  do  7iot  by  any 
means  change  with  such  extraordinary  rapid- 
ity and  facility — that,  like  a  French  road, 
with  its  mile  after  mile  of  level  fertility  and 
unyarying  poplars,  our  path  is  sometimes  for 
yean  together  undiversified  by  any  great  va- 
riety of  incident,  any  glimpse  of  romance; 
and  that  the  s&nie  people,  the  same  habits* 
the  same  pleasures,  and  the  same  annoy- 
ances seemed  dei^ined  to  surround  and  hem 
us  in  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Which 
IS  the  most  numerous  class,  those  who  fear 
their  lot  may  change,  or  those  who  hope  it 
will9  Can  we  make  this  change  for  our- 
selves ?  Are  we  the  slaves  of  circumstances, 
or  is  not  that  the  opportunity  of  the  strong 
which  is  the  destiny  of  the  weak  ?  Surely  it 
must  be  so — surely  the  stout  heart  that 
struggles  on  must  win  at  lastr—surely  man  is 
a  free  agent ;  and  he  who  fails,  fails  not  be- 
cause his  task  is  impossible,  but  that  he  him- 
self is  faint  and  weak  and  infatuated  enough 
to  hope  that  he  alone  will  be  an  exception  to 
the  common  lot,  and  achieve  the  prize  with- 
out the  labor,  8i7ie  pulvere  palmam. 

The  old  castle  at  Edeldorf,  at  least,  is  but 
little  changed  from  what  I  recollect  it  in  my 
quiet  boyhood,  when  M'ith  my  dear  father  I 
first  entered  its  lofty  halls  and  made  ac- 
quaintance with  the  beautiful  blue-eyed  child 
that  now  sits  at  the  end  of  that  table  a 
frown-up,  handsome  man.  Yes,  once  more 
I  am  at  Edeldorf  Despite  all  my  scruples, 
daapite  all  the  struggles  between  my  worse 
and  hetter  self,  I  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  seeing  her  in  her  stately  home ;  of  j 
•ati8f}'ing  myself  with  my  own  eyes  that  she 
was  happy,  and  of  bidding  her  a  long  and 
last  fiurewelL  Oh !  I  thirsted  to  see  her  just 
once  again,  only  to  see  her,  and  then  to  go . 
away  and  meet  her  never,  never  more. ' 
Therefore  Ropsley  and  1  journeyed  through 
Bulgaria  and  up  the  Danube,  and  arrived 
late  at  Edeldorf,  and  were  cordially  wel- 


comed by  Victor,   and  dressed,  and  came 
down  to  dinner,  and  so  I  saw  her. 

She  was  altered,  too ;  so  much  altered,  and 
yet  it  was  the  well-known  face,  her  face  still| 
but  there  were  lines  on  the  white  forehead  I 
remembered  once  so  smooth  and  fair,  and 
the  eyes  were  sunk  and  the  cheek  pale  and 
fallen ;  when  she  smiled,  too,  the  beautiftil 
lips  ])arted  as  sweetly  as  their  wont,  but  the 
nether  one  quivered  as  though  it  were  more 
used  to  weeping  than  laughing,  and  the 
smile  vanished  quickly,  and  left  a  deeper 
shadow  at  it  faded.  She  was  not  happy.  I 
was  sure  she  was  not  happy,  and,  shall  I 
confess  it?  the  certainty  was  not  to  me  a 
feeling  of  unmixed  pain.  I  would  have 
given  every  drop  of  blood  in  my  body  to 
make  her  so,  and  yet  I  could  not  grieve  as  I^ 
felt  I  ought  to  grieve,  that  it  was  otherwise. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  trials  imposed 
on  us  by  the  artificial  state  of  society  in 
which  we  live,  is  the  mask  of  iron  that  it 
forces  us  to  wear  for  the  concealment  of  all 
the  deeper  and  stronger  feelings  of  our  na- 
ture. There  we  sit  in  that  magnificent  hall^ 
hung  around  with  horn  of  stag  and  tusk  of 
boar,  and  all  the  trophies  of  the  chase, 
waited  on  by  Hungarian  retainers  in  their 
gorgeous  hussar  uniforms,  before  a  table 
heaped  to  profusion  with  the  good  things 
that  minister  to  the  gratification  of  the  pal- 
ate, and  conversing  upon  those  light  and 
frivolous  topics  beyond  which  it  is  treason  to 
venture,  while  the  hearts  pro!) ably  of  every 
one  of  us  are  far,  far  distant  in  some  region 
of  pain  unknown  and  unguessed  by  all  save 
the  secret  sufferers,  who  hide  away  their 
hoarded  sorrows  under  an  exterior  of  flip- 
pant levity,  and  affect  to  ignore  their  neigh- 
bor's wounds  as  completely  as  tkey  veil  their 
own.  What  care  Ropsley  or  Valbrie  whether 
perdrix  aux  cliampigiions  is  or  is  not  a  bet- 
ter thing  than  dindon  aux  truffesf  They 
are  dying  to  be  alone  with  each  other  once 
more — she,  all  anxiety  to  hear  of  his  cam- 
paign and  his  illness;  he,  restless  and  pre- 
occupied till  he  can  till  her  of  his  plans  and 
prospects,  and  the  arrangements  that  must 
be  concluded  before  he  can  make  her  his 
own.  Both,  for  want  of  a  better  grievance, 
somewhat  disgusted  that  the  order  of  prece- 
dence in  going  to  dinner  has  placed  them 
opposite  each  other,  instead  of  side  by  side. 
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b)'  ■■BiorieR  of  the  post,  mugivings  for  the 
prdnt,  nor  anxieties  for  the  future.  Mciny 
such  passive  natures  there  are — we  sec  tliem 
erery  day.  Men  who  are  content  to  take 
the  world  as  it  is,  and,  like  the  ox  in  liis  pas- 
ture, browse  and  bask  and  ruminate,  and 
never  wish  to  overleap  the  boundary  which 
forbids  them  to  wander  in  the  flowery 
meadow  beyond.  And  yet  it  may  be  that 
these  too  have  once  bathed  in  the  forbidden 
stream,  the  lava-stream  that  scorches  and 
sears  where  it  touches ;  it  may  be  that  the 
heart  we  deem  so  hard,  so  callous,  has  been 
welded  in  the  fire  and  beaten  on  the  anvil, 
till  it  has  assumed  the  consistency  of  steel. 
It  winced  and  quivered  once,  perhaps  nearly 
broke,  and  now  it  can  bid  defiance  even  to 
ibe  memor)'  of  pain.  Who  knows?  who 
can  tell  his  neighbor's  history  or  guess  his 
neighbor's  thoughts  ?  who  can  read  the 
truth,  even  in  the  depths  of  those  eyes  that 
look  the  fondest  into  his  own  ?  Well,  there 
is  One  that  knows  all  secrets,  and  He  will 
judge,  but  not  as  man  judges. 

So  Prince  Vocqsal  thinks  not  of  the  days 
that  are  past,  the  hearts  he  has  broken,  the 
IHends  he  has  lost,  the  duels  he  has  fought, 
the  money  he  has  squandered,  the  chances  he 
has  thrown  away ;  or  if  he  does  allow  his 
mind  to  dwell  for  an  instant  on  such  trifles, 
it  is  with  a  sort  of  dreamy  satisfaction  at  the 
quantity  of  enjoj-ment  he  has  squeezed  out 
of  Life,  tinged  with  a  vague  regret  .that  so 
much  of  it  is  over.  Why,  it  was  but  to-day 
that,  as  he  dressed  for  dinner,  he  apostro- 
phiied  the  grimacing  image  in  his  looking- 
glass, — '*  Courage,  mon  gaiUard,^  muttered 
the  Prince,  certainly  not  to  his  valet,  who 
was  tightening  his  waistbelt,  '*  courage !  you 
aie  worth  a  good  many  of  the  young  ones 
•till,  and  your  appetite  is  as  good  as  it  was 
at  sixteen ! " 

He  is  splendid  now,  though  somewhat 
apoplectic.  His  wig  curls  over  his  magnifi- 
cent head  in  hyacinthine  luxuriance,  his  dyed 
vhiskers  and  moustaches  blush  purple  in  the 
candle-light ;  his  neckcloth  is  tied  somewhat 
too  tight,  and  seems  to  have  forced  raori* 
than  a  wholesome  quantity  of  blood  into  his 
face  and  eyes,  but  its  whiteness  is  dazzling, 
and  the  diamond-studs  beneath  it  are  of  ex- 
traordinary brilliance ;  nor  does  his  waiNtbelt, 
though  it  defies  repletion,  modify  in  any 
great  degree  the  goodly  outline  of  the  corpu- 
km  pesson  it  enfolds.    Altogether  he  b  a 
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very  jolly-looking  old  gentleman,  and  the 
only  one  of  the  party  that  seems  for  the 
nonce  to  be  "the  right  man  in  the  right 
place." 

Constance  listens  to  him  with  a  weary,  ab- 
stracted  air ;  perhaps  she  has  heard  that  story 
about  the  bear  and  the  waterfall  once  or 
twice  before,  ])erhaps  she  does  not  hear  it 
now,  but  she  bends  her  head  courteously 
towards  him,  and  looks  kindly  at  him  from 
out  of  her  deep  sad  eyes. 

"  Chttmpagne,  if  you  please,"  says  the 
Prince,  interrupting  the  thread  of  his  narra- 
tive by  holding  up  his  glass  to  be  replen- 
ished ;  "  and  so,  Madame,  the  bear  and  I 
were  tis-brvisy  at  about  ten  paces  a])art,  and 
my  rifle  was  empty.  The  last  shot  had 
taken  eflfect  through  his  lungs,  and  he 
coughed  and  held  his  paw  to  the  j)it  of  his « 
stomach,  so  like  a  ChnRtian*with  a  cold,  that, 
even  in  ray  ver)'  precarious  pORition,  I  could 
not  help  laughing  outright.  Ten  paces  is  a 
short  diHtaiice,  Madame,  a  very  short  ^s- 
tancc,  when  your  antagonist  feels  himself 
thoroujrhly  aggrieved,  and  advances  upon 
you  with  a  red,  lurid  eye  and  a  slim-t  angry 
growl.  1  turned  and  locked  behind  me  for 
a  run — I  vas  always  a  good  runner,"  remarks 
the  Prince,  with  a  downward  glance  of  satis- 
faction, the  absurdity  of  which,  I  am  pained 
to  see,  does  not  even  call  a  smile  to  his  lis- 
tener's pale  face — "  but  it  was  no  question  of 
running  here,  for  the  waterfall  was  leaping 
and  foaming  forty  feet  deep  bdow,  and  the 
trees  were  so  thick  on  either  side  that  escape 
by  a  flank  movement  was  impossible.  It  was 
the  very  spot,  Victor,  where  I  killed  the 
woo<leoeks  right  and  left  the  morning  you 
disappointed  me  so  shamefully,  and  left  me 
to  have  all  the  sport  to  myself." — ^Victor 
l>ows  courteously,  drinks  her  husband's  health, 
and  glances  at  the  Princess  with  a  bitter 
smile. — "  The  very  spot  where  I  hope  yoii 
will  place  me  to-morrow  at  your  grand  cAoste. 
Peste !  'tis  strange  how  passionately  fond  I 
still  am  of  the  chase.  Well,  Madame,  inde- 
cision is  not  usually  my  weakness,  but  before 
I  could  make  up  my  mind  what  to  do,  the 
bear  was  upon  me.  In  an  instant  he  em- 
braced me  with  his  huge  hairy  arms,  and  I 
felt  hiH  hot  breath  against  my  very  face.  • 
My  rifle  was  broken  short  off  by  the  stock, 
and  I  heard  my  watch  crack  in  my  waistcoat- 
pocket.  I  thought  it  was  my  ribs.  I'  hum 
seen  your  wrestlen  in  England,  Madimff, 
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fmd  I  have  once  assisted  in  your  country  at 
an  exhibition  of  *  The  Box,'  but  such  an  en- 
counter as  I  now  had  to  sustain  was  more 
terrible  than  any  thing  I  ever  witnessed 
fought  out  fairly  between  man  and  man. 
Fortunately  a  ball  through  the  back  part  of 
the  head,  and  another  through  the  lungs, 
had  somewhat  diminished  the  natural  force 
of  my  adversary,  or  I  must  have  succumbed ; 
and  by  a  great  exertion  of  strength  on  my 
part,  I  managed  to  liberate  one  hand  and 
make  a  grasp  for  my  hunting  knife.  Hor- 
ror! it  had  fallen  from  the  sheath,  but,  by 
the  mercy  of  Heaven  and  thfe  blessing  of  St 
Hubert,  it  had  caught  in  my  boot,  and  I 
never  felt  before  how  dear  life  was  as  when  I 
touched  the  buckhom  handle  of  my  last 
friend :  three,  four  times  in  succession  I 
buried  the  long  keen  blade  in  the  bear's 
ride  ;  at  each  thrust  he  gave  a  quick  convul- 
rive  sob,  but  he  strained  me  tighter  and 
tighter  to  his  body  till  I  thought  my  very 
bloodvessels  would  burst  with  the  fearful 
pressure.  At  last  we  fell,  and  rolled  over 
and  over  towards  the  waterfall.  In  the 
hasty  glance  I  had  previously  cast  behind 
Bie,  I  had  remarke  J  a  dead  fir-tree  that  stood 
within  a  yard  or  so  of  the  precipice ;  I  re- 
member the  thought  had  darted  through  my 
mind  that  if  I  could  reach  it  I  might  be  safe, 
and  the  reflection  as  instantaneously  fol- 
lowed that  a  bear  was  a  better  climber  than 
a  Hungarian.  Never  shall  I  forget  my  sen- 
•ations  when,  in  our  last  revolution,  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  that  naked  tree.  I  shut  my 
eyes  then,  for  I  knew  it  was  all  over,  but  I 
gave  him  one  more  stab,  and  a  hearty  one, 
with  my  himting-knife.  Splash !  we  reached 
the  water  together,  and  went  down  like  a 
couple  of  stones,  down,  down  to  the  very 
bottom,  but  fortunately  it  was  the  deepest 
part  of  the  pool,  and  we  imclosed  our  em- 
brace the  instant  we  touched  the  surface — 
the  bear,  I  believe,  was  dead  before  he  got 
there,  and  I  thought  myself  fortunate  in  be- 
ing able  to  swim  ashore,  whilst  the  brown 
«  body  of  my  late  antagonist  went  tumbling 
and  whirling  down  the  foaming  torrent  be- 
low. I  recovered  his  skin,  Madame,  to  make 
a  cover  for  my  arm-chair,  but  I  have  never 
•  been  fond  of  water  since.  Give  me  a  glass 
of  Tokay,  if  you  please." 

**  And  did  you  sustain   no  further   harm 

ftom  your  encounter?''    asked    Constance, 

L    '  jHNiring  herself  from  her  abstraction  with  an 
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effort,    and    bending    politely  towards  the 
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Prince,  who  was  drinking  his  tokay 
mence  satisfaction. 

"  Only  the  marks  of  his  claws  on  my 
shoulder,**  replied  he  smacking  his  lips  after 
his  draught.  *'  I  have  got  them  there  to 
this  day.  Is  it  not  so,  liose  ?  "  he  added, 
appealing  to  his  wife  with  a  hearty  laugh. 

She  turned  her  head  awav  without  conde- 
scending  to  notice  htm.  Victor  bit  hie  lip 
with  a  gesture  of  impatience,  and  the  Comit- 
ess.  rising  slowly  and  gracefully,  gave  her 
hand  to  the  Prince  to  lead  her  back  to  the 
drawing-room,  whither  we  all  followed  in 
the  same  order  as  that  in  which  we  had  pro- 
ceeded to  dinner. 

*'I)o  you  not  feel  like  a  wounded  man, 
once  more  ?  "  observed  Valerie,  gaily  to  me, 
as  I  stood,  coffee-cup  in  hand,  with  my  back 
to  ihe  fire-place,  like  a  true  Englishman. 
*'  Is  it  not  all  exactly  aa  you  left  it  ?  the  earn- 
est arm-chair  and  my  eternal  embroidery- 
fi*ame,  and  your  own  sofa  where  you  used  to 
lie  so  wonderfully  patient,  and  look  out  of 
window  at  the  sunset  Constance  has  es- 
tablished herself  there  now,  and  conriden  it 
her  peculiar  property.  O,  Vere  (I  shall  al- 
ways call  you  Vere),  is  she  not  charming  P 
I  am  so  fond  of  her !  ^ 

Slow  torture !  but  never  mind,  it  is  but  for 
to-night — this  experiment  must  never  be  re- 
peated. Oo  on,  Countess  Valerie,  happy,  un- 
conscious executioner. 

"  You  English  people  are  deh'ghtful,  when 
one  knows  you  well,  although  at  first  you 
are  so  cold  and  undemonstradve.  Now, 
Constance,  though  she  is  so  quiet  and  melan- 
choly-looking, though  she  never  laughs  and 
rarely  smiles,  has  the  energy  and  the  activ-  ^ 
ity  of  a  dozen  women  when  it  is  a  question 
of  doing  good.  You  have  no  idea  of  what 
she  is  here  amongst  our  own  people.  They 
worship  the  very  ground  she  walks  on — they 
call  her  *'  the  good  angel  of  Edeldorf."  But 
she  over-exerts  herself;  she  is  not  strong: 
she  looks  ill,  very  ill.  Vere  do  you  not  think 
so?" 

For  the  first  time  since  we  entered  the 
drawing-room  I  glanced  in  the  direction  of 
the  Countess  de  Rohan,  but  her  face  was 
turned  from  me ;  she  was  still  occupied  with 
Prince  Vocqsal,  who,  old  enough  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  a  good  listener,  was  devot- 
ing himself  entirely  to  her  amusement  No, 
I  could  not  lee  the  pale,  well-known'  face,  but 
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iha^H  Rtreame d  off  her  jet-black  hair,  and 
ta/^Kf  probed  me  to  the  quick  aa  its  shin- 
ing masses  recalled  the  wet,  heavy  locks  of 
one  whose  life  I  saved  in  Bererley  mere. 

**  Come  and  play  the  march  in  the  Honi- 
jady/*  said  Jloj)8ley,  leading  hlsjiancie  gaily 
off  to  the  ])iano-forte.  "  On  revieni  ioig'aurs 
a  ses  premiers  amourSj  but  I  really  cannot 
allow  yoii  to  flirt  with  Egerton  any  more," 
he  added,  wiih  a  smile  of  such  thorough  con- 
fidence and  affection  in  his  promised  bride 
aa  altered  the  whole  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, and  lit  it  up  with  a  beauty  I  had 
never  l)efbrc  imagined  it  to  possess. 

'* Not  that"  she  answered,  looking  anx- 
iously round, "  but,  *  Cheer,  boys !  cheer ! '  as 
often  as  you  like,  now  we  have  got  you  back 
again."  And  they  walked  away  together,  a 
happy,  handsome  pair  as  one  should  wish  to 
see. 

I  could  not  have  borne  it  much  longer. 
I  gasped  for  solitude  as  a  man  half-stifled 
gasps  for  air.  With  an  affectation  of  leis- 
urely indifference,  I  strolled  into  the  adjoin- 
ing billiard-room.  I  passed  close  to  the 
Countess,  but  she  never  turned  her  head,  so 
engrossed  was  she  with  the  conversation  of 
Prince  Vocqsal.  I  walked  on  through  the 
spacious  conservatory.  I  even  stopped  to 
examine  an  exotic  as  I  passed.  At  length  I 
reached  a  balcony  in  which  that  structur** 
terminated,  and  sinking  into  a  chair  that 
stood  in  one  comer,  out  of  sight  and  inter- 
ruption, I  leaned  my  forehead  against  the 
cold  iron  railing,  and  prayed  for  fortitude 
and  resignation  to  my  lot 

The  fresh  night  air  cooled  and  composed 
me.  A  bright  moonlight  flickered  and  glis- 
tened over  the  park.  The  tones  of  Valerie's 
piano-forte,  softened  by  distance,  stole  sadly 
yet  soothingly  on  my  ear.  The  autumn 
breeze,  hushed  to  a  whisper,  seemed  to 
breathe  of  peace  and  consolation.  I  felt 
that  the  Atrength  I  had  asked  would  be 
given ;  that  though  the  fight  was  not  yet 
over,  it  would  be  won  at  last ;  that  although, 
alas !  the  Bacrifice  was  still  to  be  offered,  I 
should  have  power  to  make  it,  and  the  higher 
the  cost,  the  holier,  the  more  acceptable  it 
would  be.  More  than  once  the  Devil's 
nophistr}'  prompted  me  to  repine ;  more  than 
once  I  groaned  aloud  to  think  that  shCf  too, 
was  sacrificed  unworthily  that,  her  happiness, 
like  my  own,  was  lost  beyond  tecaL  **  O,"  I 
thought,  in  the  bitterness  of  my  agony,  "  I 
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could  have  given  her  up  to  one  that  laved 
her,  I  could  have  rejoiced  .in  her  welfare, 
and  forgotten  myself  in  the  certainty  of  her 
happiness.  I  could  have  blessed  him  thank- 
fully for  his  care  and  tenderness  towards  that 
transplanted  flower,  and  lived  on  contented, 
if  not  happy,  to  think  that  I  had  not  offered 
up  my  own  broken  heart  in  vain  ;  but  to  see 
her  neglected  and  ])ining — her  dignity  in- 
sulted— her  rights  trampled  on — another, 
immeasurably  her  inferior,  filling  the  place 
in  her  husband's  affections,  to  which  she  had 
an  undoubted  right.  Victor!  Victor!  you 
were  my  earliest  friend,  and  yet  I  can  almost 
curse  you  from  my  soul !  " 

But  soon  my  better  nature  triumphed ;  I 
saw  the  path  of  duty  plain  before  me,  I  de- 
termined to  follow  it,  and  struggle  on,  at 
whatever  coHt.  I  had  lived  for  her  all  my 
life.  I  would  live  for  her  still.  Perhaps 
when  I  became  an  old  f;rey  man  she  would 
know  it ;  perhaps — never  in  this  life — per- 
haps she  might  bless  me  for  it  in  another; 
but  it  should  be  done !  Could  I  but  make  A 
certainty  of  Victor's  liaison  with  the  Prin- 
cess, could  I  but  obtain  a  right  to  speak  to 
him  on  the  subject !  I  would  make  him  one 
last  appeal  that  should ybrc«  him  back  to  his 
duty.  I  would,  if  necessary,  tell  him  the 
whole  truth,  and  shame  him  by  my  own  sac- 
rifice into  the  right  path.  I  felt  a  giant's 
strength  and  a  martyr's  constancy;  once 
more  I  leaned  my  head  upon  the  cold  iron 
rail,  and  the  opportunity  that  I  asked  for 
seemed  to  come  when  I  least  expected  it. 

In  such  a  mood  as  I  then  was  in,  a  man 
takes  no  note  of  time :  I  could  not  tell  how 
long  I  had  been  sitting  there  in  the  solemn 
peaceful  night,  it  might  have  been  minutes, 
it  might  have  been  hours,  but  at  length  the 
click  of  billiard-balls,  which  had  been  hith- 
erto  audible  in  the  adjoining  apartment, 
ceased  altogether,  a  man's  step  and  the  rustle 
of  a  lady's  dress  were  heard  in  the  oonsertf - 
tory,  and  when  they  reached  within  six 
paces  of  me,  Victor  placed  a  chair  for  Prin- 
cess Vocqsal  under  the  spreading  branches 
of  a  brilliant  axalia,  abd  seated  himself  at 
her  side.  She  dropped  her  bracelet  en  the 
smooth  tesselated  floor  as  she  sat  down  ;  he 
picked  it  up  and  clasped  it  on  her  arm :  aa 
he  did  so  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  face : 
he  was  deadly  pale,  and  as  he  raised  his  eyea 
to  hers,  their  wild  mournful  appealing  glanoo 
reminded  me  of  poor  Bold'a  last  ]Q€k  whflo 
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he  died  licking  my  hand.  The  Princess,  on 
the  contran',  shone  if  possible  more  brilliant 
than  ever ;  thore  was  a  settled  flush,  as  of 
triumph,  on  her  cheek,  and  her  whole  coun- 
tenance bore  an  impress  of  determined,  un- 
compromising resolution,  which  I  had  already 
remarked  nn  no  uncommon  expression  on 
those  lovely  features. 

My  first  im)>iilKe  was  to  confront  them  at 
once,  and  take  my  departure  ;  but  I  have  al- 
ready said  I  suffered  from  constitutional  shy- 
ness to  a  great  degree,  and  I  was  unwilling 
to  face  even  my  old  friend  with  such  traces 
of  strong  emotion  as  I  knew  must  be  visible 
on  my  exterior.  I  was  most  unwilling  to 
play  the  eavesdro])i)or.  I  felt  that,  as  a  man 
of  honor,  I  was  inexcusable  in  not  instantly 
Apprising  them  of  my  presence ;  yet  some 
■trange,  inexplicable  fascination  that  I  could 
not  resist,  seemed  to  force  me  to  •  remain 
where  I  was,  unnoticed  and  unsuspected. 
Ere  they  had  sicken  three  wordf  I  was  in 
possession  of  the  whole  truth,  that  truth 
which  a  few  minutes  earlier  I  had  been  so 
anxious  to  ascertain.  I  do  not  attempt  to 
excuse  my  conduct,  I  am  aware  that  it  ad- 
mits of  no  palliation,  that  no  one  can  be 
guilty  of  an  net  of  espial  and  still  remain  a 
gentleman  ;  but  I  state  the  fact  as  it  occurred, 
and  can  only  offer  in  extenuation  the  fever 
of  morbid  excitement  into  wliich  I  had 
worked  myself,  and  my  unwavering  resolu- 
tion Vo  save  Victor,  in  spite  of  his  own  infat- 
uation, for  her  sake  in  whose  behalf  I  did 
not  hesitate  thus  to  sacrifice  even  my  honor. 

•*  Anything  but  that.  Rose,  my  adored 
Rose ;  anything  but  that,"  pleaded  the  Count ; 
and  his  voice  came  thick  and  hoarse,  whilst 
his   features   worked   convulsively  with   the 

* 

violence  of  his  feelings.  "  Think  of  what  I 
hare  been  to  you,  think  of  all  my  devotion, 
all  my  self-denial.  You  cannot  doubt  me :  it 
is  impossii)lo;  you  cannot  mistrust  me  note ; 
but,  as  you  have  a  woman's  heart,  ask  me  for 
anything  but  that^ 

She  was  clasping  and  unclasping  the  brace- 
let he  had  placed  upon  her  arm,  her  head 
drooped  over  the  jewel,  but  she  raised  her 
soft  lustrous  eyes  to  his,  and  with  a  witching, 
maddening  glance,  of  which  he  knew  too  well 
the  power,  murmured — 
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is  in  my  power  to  give,"  he  burst  ^^Wv* 
riedly,  and  in  accents  of  almost  chiloHHRi- 
patience ;  **  I  tell  you,  that  for  your  sake  I 
would  cast  everything  to  the  Winds — fortune, 
friends,  home,  country,  life  itself.  Drop  by 
drop,  you  should  bave  the  best  blood  in  my 
body,  and  I  would  thank  you  and  bless  you 
for  accepting,  it ;  but  this  is  more  than  all. 
Rose — this-  is  my  honor.  Could  you  bear  to 
see  me  a  disgraced  and  branded  man  ?  could 
you  bear  to  feel  that  I  deserved  to  have  my 
arms  reversed  and  my  name  scouted  ?  Could 
you  care  for  me  if  it  were  so?  O,  Rose,  you 
have  never  loved  me  if  you  ask  for  tliis !  ^ 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  she  answered, 
coldly,  **i)erhaps  I  never  did.  You  have 
often  told  me  I  am  very  hard-hearted — ^Vic- 
tor," she  added,  after  a  pause,  with  a  sudden 
change  of  manner,  and  another  of  those  soft 
fond  looks  that  made  such  wild  work  with  her 
victim — "  do  you  think  I  would  ask  a  man  I 
did  not  care  for  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  ? 
O,  Victor !  yOu  little  know  a  woman's  heart — 
you  have  cruelly  mistaken  mine." 

The  fond  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she 
spoke.  Victor  was  doomed.  I  knew  it  from 
that  moment.  He  scarcely  made  an  efibrt  to 
save  himself  now. 

**  And  you  ask  for  this  as  a  last  proof  of 
^my  devotion.  You  are  not  satisfied  yet  It 
is  not  enough  that  I  have  given  you  the 
whole  ha])pines8  of  my  Hfe,  you  must  have 
that  \]f4  itself  as  well — ^nav,  even  that  is  too 
little,"  he  added,  with  bitter  emphasis,  "  I 
must  offer  up  the  unstained  honor  of  the  De 
Rohan s  in  addition  to  all! " 

Another  of  those  speaking,  thrilling  glan- 
ces. O,  the  old,  old  story.  Samson  and 
Dalilah  —  Hercules  and  Omphale — Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  on  the  ruins  of  on  empire — 
or  plain  Jack  and  Gill  at  the  fair.  Man's 
weakness  is  woman's  opportunity,  and  so  the 
world  goes  on. 

"  Victor,"  she  said,  "  it  is  for  my  sake." 

The  color  mounted  in  his  cheek,  ai  d  he 
rose  to  his  feet  like  a  man.  The  old  look  I 
had  missed  all  the  evening  on  his  face  came 
back  once  more,  the  old  look  that  reminded 
me  of  shouting  squadrons  by  the  Danube, 
and  a  dash  to  the  front  with  AH  Mesrour 
and  brave  Iskender  Bey.     His  blood  wl^  up, 


"  Give  it  me,  Victor,  dear  Victor !  you  have  ;  and   his   lance  in   rest  now,  stop   him  who 
never    refased    me   anything  since    T   have   can ! 


known  you." 
•*  Nor  would  I 


i 


"  So  be  it,"  he  said,  calmly  and  distinctly 
,  were  it  anything  that '  but  with  his  teeth  clenched  and  his  nostril 
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e  that  of  a  thorough-bred  horse 
Hop.    "  So  be  it !  and  never  forget, 


but  I  cannot  accept  the  terms.    To-morrow 
is  my  birth-day,  Hose.     It  is   St.  Hubeit't 
the  long  dark  future,  never  forget   day,  and  I  have  a  grand  chasse  here,  as  yoa 
that  it  was  for  your  sake ;  and  now  listen  to  know.     Many  of  these   devoted   gentlemen 


me.  I  betray  my  own  and  my  father's 
Mends,  I  complete  an  act  of  treachery  such 
at  is  yet  unknown  in  the  annals  of  my  coun- 
try, sueh  as  her  history  shall  curse  for  its 
baseness  till  the  end  of  time.  I  devote  to 
rain  and  death  a  score  of  the  noblest  fami- 


will  be  at  Edeldorf  to-morrow.  Give  us  at 
least  that  one  day.  In  twenty-four  houn 
from  this  time  you  can  forward  your  inform** 
tion  to  Vienna;  after  that,  you  and  I  will 
meet  no  more  on  earth.  Kose,  dear  Kose," 
he  murmered,  as  he  placed  the  pajier  in  her 


lies,  a  score  of  the  proudest  heads  in  Hun- 1  hand,  "it  is  the  lattt  present  I  nhall  give  yov 
gary.    I  stain  my  father's  shield,  I  break  my  — make  the  most  of  it !  ** 
own  oaths.     Life,  and  honor,  and  all,  1  cast '     Why  did  she  meddle  with   politics,  woman 
away  at  one  throw,  and  Kose,  it  is  for  your '  as  she  was  in  her  heart  of  hearts  ?     What 
take!"  |  had  she  to  do  with  Monsieur  Stein,  and  Qo?- 

She  was  weeping  now — weeping  convul-   emment  intrigues,  and  a  secret  police,  and  all 
aively,  with  her  fece  buried  in  her  hands ;  but  that  complicated  machinery  which  is  worked 


lie  heeded  it  not,  and  went  on — 

**  All  this  I  am  willing  to  do.  Rose,  because 
I  loTe  you ;  but  mark  the  consequences.     As 


by  gold  alone,  and  in  which  the  feelings 
count  for  nothing  ?  State  information  might 
go  to  other  quarters ;  fortunes  be  made  on 
ly  as  I  deliver  you  this  list " — he  drew  a  j  the  Bourse  by  other  speculators ;  her  husband 
paper  from  his  breast  as  he  spoke — "  so  sure- 1  wait  for  his  appointment  till  doomsday,  and 
ly  I  proclaim  my  treachery  to  the  world,  so  ■  the  attainder  remain  unreversed  on  the  estates 
surely  I  give  myself  over  to  the  authorities,!  in  the  Dnnat  as  long  as  the  ]):inube  flowed 
so  surely  I  march  up  to  the  scaffold  at  the  downward  from  its  source ; — what  cared  Prin- 
head  of  that  devoted  band  who  were  once  ceas  Vocqsal  ?  She  looked  up,  smiling 
my  friends,  and  though  they  think  it  shame  through  her  tears,  like  a  wet  rose  in  the  sun- 
that  their  blood  should  soak  the  same  planks  |  shine.  She  took  the  list  from  his  hand| 
ss  mine,  though  they  turn  from  me  in  dis- '  once,  twice,  she  pressed  tlie  paper  to  her  lips, 
gust,  even  on  the  verge  of  another  world,  so  then  tore  it  in  a  ^^housand  fragmente,  and 
sorely  will  I  die  amongst  them  as  boldly,  as* scattered  them  abwad  over  the  shining  floor 
unflinchingly,  as  the  most  stainless  patriot  of  of  the  conservatory,  to  mingle  with  the  shed 
them  all !  *'  l  blossoms  of  the  azalia,  to  be  swept  away  with 

•*  No,  no,"  she  sobbed  out ;  "  never,  never ;  tlie  decayed  pctiUs  of  the  camelUas,  to  be 
do  you  think  I  have  no  feeling?  do  you  think  whirled  hither  and  thither  l)y  the  breeze  of 
I  have  no  heart?  I  have  provided  for  your  morning  to  oblivion,  but  to  rise  up  between 
saflsty  long  ago.  I  have  got  your  free  pardon  her  and  him  who  now  stood  somewhat  aghast 
in  a  written  promise,  your  life  and  fortune  \  by  her  side,  never,  never  more ! 
are  secure,  your  share  in  the  discovery  will ;  She  put  her  hand  almost  liniidl)iin  his. 
never  be  made  known.  Victor,  do  you  think  "  Victor,"  she  said,  in  a  soft,  low  voice,  "  you 
I  have  not  taken  care  of  you  ?  "  have  conquered.     I  am  yours  now  in  defiance 

Even  than  his  whole  countenance  soflened.   of  all.     O,  Victor,  Victor,  you  do  indeed  love 
This   man,  whose   proud   spirit  she   had  so  me ! " 

eften  trampled  on,  whose  kind  heart  she  had  He  looked  startled,  scared,  almost  as  if 
so  often  wounded,  from  whom  she  asked  so  he  could  not  understand  her ;  he  shook  in 
much— ay,  so  much  as  his  bitterest  enemy  every  limb,  whilst  she  was  composed  and  even 
would  have  shrunk  from  taking — was  ready   dignified. 

snd  willing  to  give  her  all,  and  to  bless  the  |  "  Yes,V  she  said,  rising  from  her  chair,  "I 
Tery  hand  that  smote  him  to  the  death.  He  will  trifle  with  you  no  longer  now.  I  know 
spoke  gently  and  caressingly  now.  He  bent  what  I  do;  I  see  the  gulf  into  which  I  plunge. 
orer  her  chair,  and  looked  down  at  her  with  Misery,  ruin,  and  crime  are  l)efore  me ;  but  I 
kind.  Had  eye%.  fear  nothing,    Victor  de  Kohan !  when  I  leave 

"Not  so,"  he  said,  "  Rose,  not  so.     I  am  [  Edeldorf,  I  leave  it  with  you,  and  with  you  I 
glad  you  did  not  sacrifice   me.    I  like  to '  remain  for  ever ! " 
lUnk  you  would  have  saved  mc  if  you  could;  I     They  walked  out  of  t^oonservatory  side 
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by  side.  I  do  not  think  they  exchanged  an- 
other word;  and  1  remained  stunned,  motion- 
less, stupified,  like  a  man  who  wakes  from 
some  ghastly  and  bewildering  dream. 

The  striking  of  the  Castle  clock  roused  me 
to  consciousness — to  a  conviction  of  the  im- 
portance of  time,  and  the  necessity  for  imme- 
diate action.  It  was  now  midnight.  Early 
to-morrow  we  should  all  be  on  the  alert  for 
the  grand  battue  on  the  Waldenberg,  for 
which  preparations  had  been  making  for 
several  days.  I  should  scarcely  have  an  op- 
portunity of  speaking  in  private  to  my  friend, 
and  the  day  after  it  might  be  too  late.  No, 
to-night  I  must  see  Victor  before  he  slept; 
to-night  I  must  warn  him  from  the  abyss  into 
wliich  he  was  about  to  fall,  confess  to  him 
the  dishonorable  act  of  which  I  had  been 
guilty,  sustain  his  anger  and  contempt  as  I 
best  might,  and  plead  her  cause  whom  I  must 
never  see  again. 

More  than  once — I  will  not  deny  it — a  re- 
bellious feeling  rose  in  my  heart.  Why  are 
.these  things  so  ?  AVhy  is  she  not.mine  whom 
I  have  loved  so  many  dark  and  lonely  years  ? 
Why  must  Victor,  after  the  proof  he  has 
given  to-night  of  more  than  human  devotion, 
never  be  hapj)y  with  her  for  whose  sake  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  offer  up  all  that  was  for 
dearer  to  liim  than  life  ?  Hut  I  had  long 
learnt  the  true  lesson,  that  "  Whatever  is,  is 
right" — that  Providence  sees  not  with  our 
eyes,  nor  judges  with  our  judgment ;  and 
that  we  must  not  presume  to  question,  much 
less  dare  to  rej)ine.  I  hurried  through  the 
billiard-room  towards  Victor's  apartments ;  I 
had  then  to  traverse  the  drawing-room,  and 
a  little  snug  retreat  in  which  it  used  to  be 
our  cuAom  to  finish  the  evening  with  a  social 
cigar,  and  to  which  in  former  days,  Valerie 
was  sometimes  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  bring 


her  work.  Here  I  found  Ropsley  am 
Voeqsal  comfortably  estaolished,  a] 
with  no  idea  of  going  to  bed  yet  for 
They  had  never  met  till  to-day,  but  seemed 
to  suit  each  other  admirably,  all  that  was 
ludicrous  in  the  Prince's  character  and  con- 
versation affording  a  ceaseless  fund  of  amuse- 
ment to  the  Guardsman ;  while  the  latter'a 
liigh  prowess  as  a  sportsman  and  iutimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  turf  rendered  him  an  ob- 
ject of  great  interest  and  admiration  to  the 
enthusiastic  Hungarian.  Hopsley,  with  re- 
stored health,  and  his  ladve-lovc  under  the 
same  roof  with  him,  was  in  the  highest  spirits, 
and  no  wonder. 

"  Don't  run  away,  Vere,"  said  he,  catching 
me  by  the  arm  as  I  passed  behind  his  chair ; 
"  it's  quite  early  yet.  Have  a  quiet  weed  be^ 
fore  turning  in."  Adding,  in  an  amused 
whisper,  '*  he's  an  immense  trump,  this ! 
That's  his  third  cigar  and  his  fourth  tumbler 
of  brandy  and  soda  since  we  came  here ; 
and  he's  telling  me  now  how  he  once  pinked 
a  fellow  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  for  wearing 
revolutionary  shirt-buttons.  In  English,  too, 
my  dear  fellow ;  it's  as  good  as  a  play." 

Even  as  he  spoke  I  heard  a  door  shut  In 
the  passage,  and  I  hurried  away,  learing  the 
new  acquaintances  delighted  with  each  other's 
society. 

In  the  gallery  I  met  Victor's  French  Talet 
with  a  bundle  of  clothes  over  his  arm,  hum- 
ming an  air  from  a  French  opera.  '*  Could 
I  see  the  Count  P  "  "  Alas !  I  was  a  few 
seconds  too  late !  "  The  valet  "  was  in  de- 
spair— he  was  desolate — it  was  impoasible. 
Monsieur  had  even  now  retired  to  the  apart- 
ments of  Madame!"  **1  must  do  it  to- 
morrow," thought  I ;  "  perhaps  I  may  find 
an  opportunity  when  the  cJiasse  is  orer." 
And  I  went  to  bed  with  a  heaTy,  aching 
heart. 


CIlAm-R  XLIV. — THE  GIPSY'S  DREAM. 


It  is  a  culm,  clear  night ;  a  narrow  crescent 
moon,  low  down    on    the    horizon,  scarcely 


cloud  obscures  the  diamond-sprinkled  Taidt 
above ;  not  a  tree,  not  an  undulation,  varies 


dims  the  radiance  of  those  myriads  of  stars    the  level  plain  extending  far  and  wide  below. 


which  gem  the  entire  sky.     It  is  such  a  night 
as  "^ould  have  been  chosen  by  the  Chaldean  ; 


Dim  and  indistinct,  its  monotonous  suxface 
presents  a  vague  idea  of  boundless  space,  the 
to  read  his  destiny  on  the  glittering  page  '  vastness  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  silence 
above  his  head— such  a  night  as  compels  us  that  reigns  around.  Not  a  breath  of  air  is 
perforce  to  think  of  other  matters  than  what  [  stirring,  not  a  sound  is  heard  save  the  laiy 
we  shall  eat  and  what  we  shall  drink— as  |  plash  and  ripple  of  the  Danube,  as  it  ateak 
brings  startlingly  to  our  minds  the  unsolved    away  under  its  low  swampybands,  sluggish 


question.  Which  is  Reality — the  Material  of 
to-day  or  the  Idfiil^^f  to-morrow  ?    Not  a 


r 


and  imseen.    Yet  there  is  life  breathing  in 
the  midst  of  this  apparent  soUtude :  human 
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hewte  beating,  with  all  their  hopes  and  fears, 
ffllMnjn  and  sorrows,  in  this  isolated  spot. 
Eten  here  beauty  pillows  her  head  on  the 
broad  chest  of  strength  ;  infancy  nestles  to 
the  refuge  of  a  mother's  bosom ;  weary  labor 
lies  prone  and  helpless,  with  relaxed  muscles 
and  limp,  powerless  limbs ;  youth  dreams  of 
loTe,  and  age  of  youth ;  and  sleep  spreads  her 
welcome  mantle  over  the  hardy  tribe  who 

w 

have  chosen  this  wild  waste  of  Hungary  for 
their  lair. 

It  18  long  past  midnight ;  their  fires  have 
been  out  for  hours ;  their  tents  are  low  and 
dusky,  in  color  almost  like  the  plain  on 
which  they  are  pitched  ;  you  might  ride  with- 
in twenty  yards  of  it,  and  never  know  you 
were  near  a  gii)sy*s  encampment,  for  the 
Zingynie  loves  to  be  unobserved  and  secret 
in  his  movements ;  to  wander  here  and  there, 
with  no  man's  leave  and  no  man's  knowl- 
edge; to  come  and  go  unmarked  and  un- 
trammelled as  the  wind  that  lifts  the  elf-locks 
from  hb  brow.  So  he  sleeps  equally  well 
mider  the  coarse  canvass  of  a  tent  or  the  roof 
of  a  clear  cold  sky ;  he  pays  no  rent,  he 
owns  no  master,  and  he  believes  that,  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  earth,  he  alone  is  free. 

And  now  a  figure  rises  from  amongst  the 
low  dusky  tents,  and  comes  out  into  the  light 
of  the  cleai  starry  sky,  and  looks  stedfastly 
towards  the  east  as  if  watching  for  the  dawn, 
and  turns  a  fevered  cheek  to  the  soft  night 
air,  as  yet  not  fresh  and  cold  enough  to 
promise  the  approach  of  day.  It  is  the 
figure  of  a  woman  past  the  prime  of  life, 
nay,  verging  upon  age,  but  who  retains  all 
the  majesty  and  some  remains  of  the  beauty 
which  distinguished  her  in  bygone  days  ;  who 
erennow  owns  none  of  the  decay  o(  strength 
or  infirmity  of  gait  which  usually  accompanies 
the  advance  of  years,  but  who  looks,  as  she 
always  did,  born  to  command,  and  not  yet 
incapable  of  enforcing  obedience  to  her  be- 
hests. It  is  none  other  than  the  Zingynie 
Queen  who  proj)hesied  the  future  of  Victor 
de  Rohan  when  he  was  a  laughing  golden- 
haired  child ;  whose  mind  is  anxious  and  ill 
at  ease  for  the  sake  of  her  darling  now,  and 
#ho  draws  her  hood  further  over  her  head, 
binds  her  crimson  handkerchief  tighter  on 
her  brows,  and  looks  once  more  with  anxious 
glance  towards  the  sky,  as  she  mutters — 

**  Three  hours  to  dawn,  and  then  six  more 
tin  noon;  aud  once,  girl,  thou  wast  light- 
footed  and  untiring  as  the  deer.    Girl ! "  and 
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she  laughs  a  short,  bitter  laugh.  "  Well,  no 
matter — girl,  or  woman,  or  aged  crone,  the 
heart  is  always  the  same;  and  I  will  save 
him — save  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  strong 
arm  and  the  fair,  frank  face  that  l.ive  been 
mouldering  for  yeai's  in  the  grave  I '' 

She  is  wandering  back  into  the  ]  ast  now. 
Vi\id  and  real  as  though  it  had  happened 
but  yesterday,  she  recals  a  scene  that  took 
place  many  a  long  year  ago  in  the  streets  of 
Pesth.  She  was  a  young,  light-hearted 
maiden  then :  the  acknowledged  beauty  of 
her  tribe,  the  swiftest  runner,  the  most  in- 
vincible pedestrian  to  be  found  of  either  sex 
in  the  bounds  of  Hungary.  Not  a  little 
proud  was  she  of  both  advantages,  and  it 
was  hard  to  say  on  which  she  plumed  herself 
the  most.  In  those  days,  as  in  many  others 
of  its  unhappy  history,  that  country  was 
seething  with  internal  faction  and  discontent; 
and  the  Zingynies,  from  their  wandering 
habits,  powers  of  endurance,  and  immunity 
from  suspicion,  were  constantly  chosen  as 
the  bearers  of  important  despatches  and  the 
means  of  communication  between  distant 
conspirators,  whilst  they  were  themselves 
kept  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  valuable  secrets 
with  which  they  were  intrusted. 

The  gipsy  maiden  had  come  up  to  Pesth 
on  an  errand  of  this  natnre  all  the  way  from 
the  Banat  Many  a  flat  and  weary  mile  it 
is;  yet  though  she  had  restsd  but  seldom 
and  partaken  sparingly  of  food,  the  girl's  eye 
was  as  bright,  her  step  as  elastic,  and  her 
beauty  as  dazzling  as  when  she  first  started 
on  her  journey.  In  such  a  town  as  the  capi- 
tal of  Hungary  she  could  not  fail  to  attract 
attention  and  remark.  Ere  long,  while  she 
herself  was  feasting  her  curiosity  with  inno- 
cent delight  on  the  splendors  of  the  shop 
windows  and  the  many  wonders  of  a  city  so 
interesting  to  this  denizen  of  the  wilderness, 
she  found  herself  the  centre  of  a  gazing  and 
somewhat  turbulent  crowd,  whose  murmurs 
of  approbation  at  her  beanty  were  not  un- 
mixed with  jeers  and  even  threats  of  a  more 
formidable  description.  Swabes  were  they 
mostly,  and  Croatians,  who  formed  this  dis- 
orderly mob;  for  your  true  Hungarian,  of 
whatever  rank,  is  far  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man to  mix  himself  up  with  a  street  riot  or 
vulgar  brawl,  save  upon  the  greatest  provoca- 
tion. There  had  been  discontent  brewing  foot 
days  amongst  the  lowest  classes ;  the  pru)e 
of  bread  had  gone  up,  and  there  was  a  strong 
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feeling  abroad  against  the  landholders,  and 
what  we  should  term  in  England  the  agricul- 
tural interest  generally. 

The  mo!)  soon  recognized  in  the  Zingynic 
maiden  one  of  the  messengers  of  their 
enemies.  From  taunts  and  foul  abuse  thev 
proceeded  to  overt  acts  of  insolence ;  and 
the  handsome  high-sj)irited  girl  found  her- 
self at  bay,  siirronnded  hy  savage  faces,  and 
rude,  insulting  tongues.  Soon  they  began  to 
hustle  and  maltreat  her,  with  cries  of"  Down 
with  the  gii)sy!" — "Down  with  the  go-be- 
tween of  our  tyrants  !  " — "  To  the  stake  with 
the  fortune-teller  ! " — "  To  the  Danube  with 
the  witch  !  "  Imprudently  she  drew  her  long 
knife  and  flashed  it  in  the  faces  of  the  fore- 
most ;  for  an  instant  the  curs  gave  back,  but 
it  was  soon  struck  from  her  hand,  and  any 
immunity  that  her  youth  and  beauty  might 
have  won  from  her  oppressors  was,  by  this 
ill-judged  action,  turned  to  more  determined 
Tiolence  and  aggression.  Already  they  had 
pinioned  her  arms,  and  were  dragging  her 
towards  the  river — already  she  had  given 
herself  up  for  lost,  when  a  lane  was  seen 
opening  in  the  crowd,  and  a  tall  powerful 
man  cnme  striding  to  her  rescue,  and  as  he 
elbowed  and  jostled  his  way  through  her 
tormentors,  asked  authoritatively,  "  What 
was  the  matter,  and  how  they  could  dare 
thus  to  maltreat  a  young  and  beautiful 
girl?" 

"  She  is  a  witch !  **  replied  one  ruffian  who 
had  hold  of  her  b}'  the  wrist,  "  and  we  are 
going  to  j)ut  her  in  the  Danube.  You  are 
an  aristocrat,  and  you  shall  keep  her  com- 
pany ! " 

"  Shall  I  ?  "  replied  the  stranger,  and  in 
another  instant  the  insolent  Swabe,  spitting 
out  a  mouthful  of  blood  and  a  couple  of 
front  teetb,  measured  his  length  upon  the 
pavement.  The  crowd  began  to  tetire,  but 
thev  were  fierce  and  excited,  and  their  num- 
bers  gave  them  confidence.  A  comrade  of 
the  fallcfu  ruffian  advanced  upon  the  cham- 
pion with  l)ared  knife  and  scowling  brow. 
Another  of  those  straight  left-handers,  deliv- 
ered flush  from  the  shoulder,  and  he  lay 
prostrate  by  his  friend.  The  stranger  had 
evidently  received  his  fighting  education  in 
England,  and  the  instructions  of  science  had 
not  been  thrown  away  on  that  magnificent 
frame  and  those  heav)-  muscular  limbs.  It 
was  indeed  no  other  than  the  last  Count  de 
Rohan,  Victor's  iather,  the  associate  of  the 


Prince  of  Wales,  the  friend  of  Philip  Eger- 
ton  and  Sir  Harry  Beverley;  lastly,  irliat 
was  more  to  the  pur])ose  at  the  present 
juncture,  the  pupil  of  the  famous  Jackson. 
Ere  long  the  intimidated  mob  ceased  to  in- 
terfere, and  the  nobleman,  conducting  the 
frightened  gipsy  girl  with  as  much  deference 
as  though  she  had  been  his  equal  in  rank 
and  station,  never  left  her  till  he  had  placed 
her  in  his  own  carriage,  and  forwarded  her, 
with  three  or  four  stout  hussars  as  her  escort, 
half-way  back  on  her  homeward  journey. 
There  is  a  little  bit  of  romance  safe  locked 
up  and  hidden  away  somewhere  in  a  comer 
of  every  woman's  heart.  What  was  the 
great  Count  de  Rohan  to  the  vagabond 
Zingynie  maiden  but  a  "  bright  particular 
star,"  from  which  she  must  always  remain  at 
a  hopeless  and  immeasurable  distance  ?  Yet 
even  now,  though  her  hair  is  grey  and  her 
brow  is  wrinkled—  though  she  has  loTed  and 
suffered,  and  borne  children  and  buried 
them,  and  wept  and  laughed,  and  hoped 
and  feared,  and  gone  the  round  of  earthly 
joj's  and  earthly  sorrows — the  color  mounts 
to  her  withered  cheek,  and  the  blood  gathers 
warmer  round  her  heart,  wl\cn  she  thinks  of 
that  frank,  handsome  face,  with  its  noble 
features  and  its  fearless  eyes,  and^  the  kindly 
smile  with  which  it  bade  her  farewell 
Therefore  has  she  always  felt  a  thriUing  in- 
terest in  all  that  appertains  to  the  Count  de 
Ilohan;  therefore  has  she  mourned  him 
with  many  a  secret  tear  and  many  a  hidden 
pang ;  therefore  has  she  loved  and  cherished 
and  watched  over  his  child  as  though  he  had 
been  her  own,  exhausting  all  her  slull  and 
all  her  superstition  to  prognosticate  for  him 
;  a  happy  future — to  word  off  from  him  the 
evil  that  she  reads  too  surely  in  the  start 
will  be  his  lot. 


Once  she  has  warned  him — twice  she  has 

warned  him — will  the  third  time  be  too  late  f 

She  shudders  to  think  how  she  has  neglected 

him.    To-morrow — nay,  to-day  (for  it  is  long 

past  midnight),  is   the  anniversary    of  hit 

birth,  the  festival  of  St.   Hubert,  and   she 

'.  would  have  passed  it  over  unnoticed,  would 

'  have  forgotten  it,  but  for  last  night's  dream. 

I  The  coming  morning  strikes  chill  to  her  Teiy 

marrow  as  she  thinks  what  a  strange,  wild, 

evrie  dream  it  was. 

She  dreamed  that  she  was.  sitting  by  the 
-  Danube ;  far,  far  away  down  }'onder,  when 
\  its   broad  yellow  flood,  washing  the    flat^ 
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ibrtile  shored  of  Moldavia,  sweeps  onward  to 
the  Black  Sea,  calm,  strong,  and  not  to  be 
stemmed  by  mortal  hand,  like  the  stream  of 
Tvoke — like  the  course  of  destiny. 

Strange  voices  whisj)ered  in  her  ears,  min- 
gled with  the  plash  and  ripple  of  the  mighty 
river;  voices  that  she  could  not  recognize, 
yet  of  which  she  felt  an  uncomfortable  con- 
sciousness that  she  had  heard  them  before. 
It  was  early  morning,  the  raw  mist  curled 
over  the  waters,  and  her  hair — how  was 
this?— once  more  black  and  glossy  as  the 
raven's  wing,  was  dank  and  dripping  with. 
dew.  There  was  a  bal)e,  too,  in  her  lap,  and 
she  folded  the  child  tighter  to  her  bosom 
for  warmth  and  comfort.  It  nestled  and 
smiled  up  in  her  face,  though  it  was  none  of 
hers ;  no  gipsy  blood  could  be  traced  in  those 
blue  eyes  and  golden  locks :  it  was  De 
Rohan's  heir :  how  came  it  here  ?  She 
asked  the  question  aloud,  and  the  voices 
answered  all  at  once  and  confusedly,  with  an 
indisdnct  and  rushing  sound.  Then  they 
were  silent,  and  the  river  plashed  on. 

She  felt  very  lonely,  and  sang  to  the  child 
for  company  a  merry  gipsy  song.  And  the 
habe  laughed  and  crowed,  and  leapt  in  her 
-arms  with  delight,  and  glided  from  her 
hands ;  and  the  waters  closed  over  its  golden 
head,  and  it  was  gone.  Then  the  voices 
moaned  and  shrieked,  still  far  away,  dim 
and  indistinct ;  and  the  river  plashed  sullenly 
on. 

But  the  child  rose  from  the  waves,  and 
looked  back  and  smiled,  and  shook  the  drops 
from  its  golden  hair,  and  struck  out  fearlessly 
down  the  stream.  It  had  changed,  too,  and 
the  blue  eyes  and  the  clustering  curls  be- 
kmged  to  a  strong,  well-grown  young  man. 
Still  she  watched  the  form  eagerly  as  it 
swam,  for  something  reminded  her  of  one 
she  used  to  think  the  type  of  manhood  years 
and  years  ago.  The  voices  warned  her  now 
to  rise  and  hasten,  but  the  river  plashed  on 
aoUenly  as  before. 

She  must  run  to  yonder  point,  marked  as 
it  is  by  a  wliite  wooden  cross.  Far  be}'ond 
it  the  stream  whirls  and  seethes  in  a  deep 
eddying  i)«ol,  and  she  must  guide  the  swim- 
mer to  the  cross,  and  help  him  to  land  there, 
or  he  will  be  lost — l)e  Kohan's  child  will  be 
drowned  in  her  sight  How  does  she  know 
it  k  called  Sl  Hubert's  Cross  ?  Did  the 
tell  her  ?  They  are  whispering  still, 
lunltr  and  fturthero£L    And  the  river 


plashes  on  sullenly,  but  with  a  murmur  of 
fierce  impatience  now. 

She  waves  frantically  to  the  swimmer,  and 
would  fain  shout  to  him  aloud,  but  she  can- 
not speak;  her  shawl  is  wound  so  tight 
round  her  bosom  that  it  stops  her  voice,  and 
her  fingers  struggle  in  vain  amongst  the 
knots.  Why  will  he  not  turn  his  head  to- 
wards her  ? — ^why  does  he  dash  so  eagerly 
on  ?  proud  of  his  strength,  proud  of  his  mas- 
ter}' over  the  flood — ^his  father's  own  son. 
Ah!  he  hears  it  too.  Far  away,  past  the 
cross  and  the  whirlpool,  down  yonder  on  that 
sunny  patch  of  sand,  sits  a  mermaid,  comb- 
ing her  long  bright  locks  with  a  golden 
comb.  She  sings  a  sweet,  wild,  unearthly 
melody — it  would  woo  a  saint  to  perdition  j 
Hark  how  it  mingles  with  the  rushing  voices 
and  the  plash  of  the  angry  river ! 

The  sand  is  deep  and  quick  along  the 
water's  edge ;  she  sinks  in  it  up  to  the  ankles, 
weights  seem  to  clog  her  limbs,  and  hands  A 
she  cannot  see  to  hold  her  back ;  breathj^sa 
she  struggles  on  to  reach  the  cross,  for  there 
is  a  bend  in  the  river  there,  and  he  will 
surely  see  her,  and  turn  from  the  song  of 
the  mermaid,  and  she  will  drag  him  ashore 
and  rescue  him  from  his  fate.  The  voices 
are  close  in  her  ear  now,  and  the  river 
plashing  at  her  very  feet. 

So  she  reaches  the  cross  at  last,  and  with 
frantic  gestures,  for  she  is  still  speechless, 
waves  him  to  the  shore.  But  the  mermaid 
beckons  him  wildly  on,  and  the  stream,  seis- 
ing him  like  a  prey,  whirls  him  downwards 
eddying  past  the  cross,  and  it  is  too  late 
now.  See  !  he  turns  his  head  at  last,  but  to 
show  the  pale,  rigid  features  of  a  corpse. 

The  voices  come  rushing  like  a  hurricane 
in  her  ears ;  the  plash  of  the  river  rises  to  a 
mighty  roar.  Wildly  the  mermaid  tosses 
her  white  arms  above  her  head,  and  laughs, 
and  shrieks,  and  laughs  again,  in  ghastly 
triumph.  The  dreamer  has  found  her  voice 
now,  and  in  a  frenzy  of  despair  and  horror 
she  screams  aloud. 

With  that  scream  she  woke,  and  left  her 
tent  for  the  cool  night  air,  and  counted  the 
hours  till  noon  ;  and  so,  with  no  more  prepar- 
ation, she  betook  ^  herself  to  her  journey, 
I  goaded  with  the  thought  that  there  might  be 
time  even  yet. 

It  is  sunrise  now;  a  thousand  gladsome 
tokens  of  life  and  happiness  wake  with  the 
morning  light    The  div  apadJei  on  JnA 
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aud  autumn  flower ;  the  lark  rises  into  the 
bright,  pure  heaven ;  herds  of  oxen  file 
bIowIv  across  the  j)lain.  Hoj)e  is  over  stroni; 
in  the  morning  ;  and  the  j^ipsy's  step  is  more 
elastic,  her  brow  grows  clearer  and  Lcr  eye 
brighter  as  slie  calculates  the  distance  she 
has  already  traversed,  and  the  miles  that  vet 
lie  between  lier  and  the  woods  and  towers  of 
Edeldorf.  A  third  of  the  journey  is  already 
accomi)lished ;  in  another  hour  the  summit 
of  the  Waldenberg  ought  to  be  visible,  peer- 
ing above  the  plain.  She  has  often  trod  the 
same  path  before,  but  never  in  such  haste  as 
now. 

A  tall  Hungarian  peasant  meets  her,  and 
recognizing  her  at  once  for  a  gipsy,  doffs  his 
hat,  and  bids  her  "  Good  morrow,  mother  I  " 
and  craves  a  blessing  from  the  Zingynie,  for 
though  he  has  no  silver,  he  has  a  j)aper  florin 
or  two  in  his  pocket,  and  he  would  fain  have 
his  fortune  told,  and  so  wile  away  an  hour  of 
his  long,  RoHtary  day  only  just  begun.  With 
fla#hiiig  eyes  and  impatient  gestures  she  bans 
him  as  she  passes,  for  she  cannot  brook  even 
an  instant's  delay,  and  the  curse  springs  with 
angry  haste  to  her  lips.  He  crosses  himself 
in  terror  as  he  walks  on,  and  all  day  he  will 
be  less  comfortable  that  he  encountered  a 
gipsy's  malison  at  sunrise. 

A  village  lies  in  her  road ;  many  a  long 
mile  V)efore  she  reaches  it,  the  white  houses 
and  tall  acacias  seem  to  mock  her  with  their 
distinct  outlines  and  their  apparent  proximity, 
will  it  never  be  any  nearer  ?  but  she  arrives 
there  at  last,  and  although  she  is  weary  and 
footsore,  she  dreams  not  of  an  instant's 
delay  for  refreshment  or  repose.  Flocks  of 
geese  hiss  and  cackle  at  her  as  she  passes ; 
from  the  last  cottage  in  the  street  a  little 
child  runs  merrily  out  with  a  playthhig  in  its 
hand,  it  totters  and  falls  just  across  her  path, 
as  she  replaces  it  on  its  legs  she  kisses  it, 
that  dark  old  woman,  on  its  bright  young 
brow.  It  is  a  good  omen,  and  she  feels 
easier  about  her  heart  now  ;  she  walks  on 
with  renewed  strength  and  elasticity — she 
will  win  yet. 

Another  hour,  the  sun  is  high  in  the 
heavens,  and,  autumn  though  it  be,  the  heat 
scorches  her  head  through  her  crimson  hand- 
kerchief and  her  thick  grey  hair.  Ah  !  she 
is  old  now ;  though  the  spirit  may  last  for 
ever,  the  limbs  fail  in  despite  of  it ;  what  if 
she  has  miscalculated  her  strength  ?  what  if 
she  cannot  reach  the  goal  after  all  ?    Cour- 


age! the  crest  of  the  AValdcnberg  shows 
high  above  the  plain.  Edeldorf,  ax  she 
knowja  well,  lies  between  her  and  that  rugged 
range  of  hills,  but  she  quails  to  think  from 
what  a  distance  the  waving  woods  of  I)c 
Ilohan's  home  should  be  visible,  and  that 
they  are  not  yet  in  sight.  Her  limbs  are 
ver}'  weary,  and  the  cold  drops  stand  on  her 
brow,  for  she  is  faint  and  sick  at  heart.  Gal- 
lantly she  struggles  on. 

It  is  a  tameless  race,  that  ancient  nation 
of  which  we  know  not  the  origin,  and  specu- 
late on  the  destiny  in  vain.  It  transmits  to 
its  descendants  a  strain  of  blood  which  seems 
as  invincible  by  physical  fatigue  as  it  is  averse 
to  moral  restraint.  Like  some  wild  animal, 
like  some  courser  of  pure  Eastern  breed,  the 
gipsy  gained  second  strength  as  she  toiled. 
Three  hours  after  sunrise  she  was  literally 
fresher  and  stronger  than  when  she  met  and 
cursed  the  astonished  herdsman  in  the  early 
morning ;  and  as  the  distance  decreased  be- 
tween the  traveller  and  her  destination,  as 
the  white  towers  of  Edeldorf  stood  out 
clearer  and  clearer  in  the  daylight,  glad  hope 
and  kindly  affection  gushed  up  in  her  heart, 
and  lame,  wearied,  exhausted  as  she  was, 
a  thrill  of  triumph  shot  through  her  aa  sh^ 
thought  she  might  see  her  darling  in  time  to 
warn  him  even  now. 

At  the  lodge-gate  she  sinks  exhausted  on 
a  stone.  A  dashing  hussar  mounting  guard, 
as  beflts  his  office,  scans  her  with  an  aston- 
ished look,  and  crosses  himself  more  than 
once  with  a  hurried,  inward  prayer.  He  is  a 
bold  fellow  enough,  and  would  face  an 
Austrian  cuirassier  or  a  Russian  bayonet  as 
readily  and  as  fearlessly  as  a  flask  of  strong 
Hungarian  wine,  but  he  quails  and  trembles 
at  the  very  thought  of  the  Evil  Eye. 

"The  Count!  the  Count !"  gas'|>a  out  the 
breathless  Zingynie,  **i8  he  at  the  castle  P 
can  I  see  Count  Victor  ?  " 

"  All  in  good  time,  mother !  "  replies  he, 
good-naturedly  ;  "  the  Count  is  gone  shoot- 
ing to  the  Waldenberg.  The  carriages  have 
but  just  driven  by;  did  you  not  see  them  as 
you  came  here  ?  " 

"And  the  Count,  is  he  not  riding,  as  is  his 
custom?  will  he  not  pass  by  here  as  he 
gallops  on  to  overtake  them  ?  Has  my  boy 
learnt  to  forget  the  saddle,  and  to  neglect 
the  good  horse  that  his  father's  son  shonld 
love  ?  " 

"  Not  to-day,  mother ,**  answered  the  huMtt. 
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"All  the  carriages  are  gone  to-day,  and  the 
Count  sits  in  the  first  with  a  bright,  beautiful 
lady,  ah,  brighter  even  than  our  Countess, 
aad  more  beautiful,  with  her  red  lips  and  her 
ammy  hair." 

All  hussars  are  connoisseurs  in  beauty. 

"  My  boy,  my  boy,**  mutters  the  old  wo- 
man ;  and  the  hussar  seeing  how  ill  she  looks, 
produces  a  fiask  of  his  favorite  remedy,  and 
insists  on  her  partaking  of  its  contents.  It 
brings  the  color  back  to  her  cheek  and  the 
blood  to  her  heart. 

"  And  they  are  gone  to  the  Waldenberg ! 
•nd  I  ought  to  reach  it  by  the  mountain-path 
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before  them  even  now.    Oh,  for  one  hour  of 
my  girlhood !  one  hour  of  the  speed  I  once 
thought  so  little  of!    I  would  give  all  the 
rest  of  my  days  for  that  hour  now.    To  the 
Waldenberg  ?  " 

"  To    the  Waldenberg ! "    answered    the 
hussar,  taking  the  flask   (empty)  from   hit 
'  lips ;  but  even  while  he  spoke  she  was  gone. 
I     As    she  followed    the  path    towards   the 
I  mountain,  a  large  raven  flew  out  of  the  copse- 
wood  on  her  left,  and  hopped  along  the  track 
in  front  of  her.     Then  the  gipsy's  lips  turned 
ashy-white  once  more,  for  she  knew  she  was 
too  late. 


CHAPTER  XLV. — RETRIBUTION. 


Cakriaoe  after  carriage  drove^from  Edel- 
dorf  to  the  foot  of  the  Waldenberg,  and  de- 
posited its  living  freight  in  a  picturesque 
gorge  or  cleft  of  the  mountain,  where  the 
only  road  practicable  for  wheels  and  axles 
terminated,  and  whence  the  sportsman,  how- 
ever luxurious,  must  be  content  to  perform 
the  remainder  of  his  journey  on  foot.  A 
hearty  welcome  and  a  sumptuous  breakfast 
at  the  castle  had  commenced  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  Madame  de  Rohan  had  kept 
her  room  on  the  plea  of  indisposition,  and 
the  only  ladies  of  the  party  were  the  Princess 
and  the  Countess  Valbrie.  Victor  was  in  un- 
usual spirits,  a  strange,  wild  happiness  lighted 
up  his  eye  and  spread  a  halo  over  his  features ; 
but  he  was  absent  and  preoccupied  at  inter- 
Tals,  and  his  inconsequent  answers  and  air  of 
distraction  more  than  once  elicited  marks  of 
undisguised  astonishment  from  his  guests. 
The  Princess  was  more  subdued  in  manner 
than  her  wont.  I  watched  the  two  with  a 
painful  interest,  all  the  keener  that  my  op- 
portunity had  not  yet  arrived,  and  that  the 
confidence  in  my  own  powers  which  had  sup- 
ported me  the  previous  evening  was  now 
rapidly  deserting  me,  as  I  reflected  on  the 
violence  of  my  friend's  fiital  attachment,  and 
the  character  of  her  who  was  his  destiny.  If 
I  should  fail  in  persutlding  him,  as  was  more 
than  probable,  what  would  be  the  result  ? 
What  ought  I  to  do  next  P  I  had  assumed 
a  fearful  responsibility,  yet  I  determined  not 
to  shrink  from  it.  Valerie  was  gay  and ; 
good-humored  as  usual.  It  had  been  ar- 
ringed  that  the  two  ladies  should  accompany 
the  sportsmen  to  the  tryst ing-place  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  and  then  retiirn  to  the 
cattle.    The  plan  originated  with  Valerie, 


who  thus  enjoyed  more  of  her  lover's  society. 
Nor  did  it  meet  with  the  slightest  opposition 
from  Victor,  who,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom 
of   riding   on   horseback   to   the   mountain, 
starting  after  all  his  guests  were  gone,  and 
then  galloping  at  speed  to  overtake  them,    9 
had  shown  no  disinclination  to  make  a  fourth 
in  his  own  barouche,  the  other  three  placet 
being  occupied  by  an  Austrian  grandee  and 
Prince  and  Princess  Vocqsal.     Had  he  ad- 
hered  to   his   usual    custom,   the    ZingjTiie 
would  have  met  him  before  he  reached  the 
lodge.    English  thorough-bred  horses,  har- 
nessed to  carriages  of  Vienna  build,  none  of 
them  being  drawn  by  less  than  four,  make     , 
light  of  distance,  and  it  seemed  but  a  short 
drive  to  more  than  one  couple  of  oiw  party        ' 
when  we  reached  the  spot  at  which  our  day's 
sport  was  likely  to  commence. 

A  merry,  chattering,  laughing  group  we 
were.  On  a  level  piece  of  greensward,  over- 
shadowed by  a  few  gigantic  fir-trees  and 
backed  by  the  bluff"  rise  of  the  copse-clothed 
mountain,  lounged  the  little  band  of  gentle- 
men for  whose  amusement  all  the  j)repara- 
tions  had  been  made,  whose  accuracv  of  eve 
and  readiness  of  finger  were  that  day  to  be 
tested  by  the  downfall  of  bear  and  wolf,  deer 
and  wild-boar,  not  to  mention  such  ignoble 
game  as  partridges,  woodcocks,  quail,  and 
water-fowl,  or'such  inferior  vermin  as  hawk 
and  buzzard,  marten  and  wild-cat,  all  of  which 
denizens  of  the  wilderness  were  to  be  found 
in  plenty  on  the  Waldenberg.  A  picturesque 
assemblage  it  was,  consisting  as  it  did  of 
nearly  a  score  of  the  first 'noblemen  iu  Hun- 
gary— men  who  bore  the  impress  of  thCr 
stainless  birth  not  only  in  chi\'alry  of  bearing 
and  firank  courtesy  of  manner,  but  in  the 
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handsome  ikoes  and  stately  frames  that  had 
oome  down  to  them  direct  from  those  mailed 
ancestors  whose  boast  it  used  to  be  that  they 
vere  the  advanced  guard  of  Germany  and 
the  very  bulwarks  of  Christendom.  As  I 
looked  around  on  their  happy,  smiling  faces 
and  graceful,  energetic  forms,  my  blood  ran 
eold  to  think  how  the  lightest  whisper  of  one 
frail  woman  might  bring  every  one  of  those 
noble  heads  to  the  block ;  how,  had  she  in- 
deed been  more  or  less  than  woman,  a  cross 
would  even  now  be  attached  to  every  one  of 
those  time-honered  names  on  that  fatal  list 
.  which  knows  neither  pity  nor  remorse.  And 
when  I  looked  from  those  unconscious  men 
to  the  fair  arbitress  of  their  fate,  wilh  her  little 
French  bonnet  and  coquettish  dress,  with  her 
heightened  color  and  glossy  hair,  I  thought,  if 
the  history  of  the  world  were  ever  really  laid 
bare,  what  a  strange  history  it  would  be,  and 
^  how  unworthy  we  should  find  had  been  the 
motives  of  .some  of  the  noblest  actions, 
how  paltry  the  agency  by  which  some 
of  the  greatest  convulsions  on  record  had 
been  effected. 

She  was  fastening  Victor's  powder-horn 
more  securely  to  its  stiing,  and  I  remarked 
that  her  fingers  trembled  in  the  performance 
of  that  simple  ofiice.  She  looked  wistfully 
after  him,  too,  as  he  waved  his  hat  to  bid 
*  her  adieu,  and  stood  up  in  the  carriage  to 
watch  our  ascending  party  long  after  she  had 
started  on  her  homeward  journey.  She  who 
was  generally  so  proud,  so  undemonstrative, 
io  careful  not  to  commit  herself  by  word  or 
deed !  could  it  have  been  a  presentiment  ?  I 
felt  angry  with  her  then;  alas!  alas!  my 
anger  had  passed  away  long  before  the  sun 
went  down. 

**  Help  me  to  place  the  guns,  Vere,"  said 
Victor,  in  his  cheerful,  affectionate  voice,  as 
we  toiled  together  up  the  mountain-side,  and 
reached  the  first  pass  at  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  station  a  sportsman,  well  armed 
with  rifle  and  smooth-bore,  to  be  ready  for 
whatever  might  come.  "  I  can  depend  upon 
you,  for  I  know  your  shooting ;  so  I  shall 
put  you  above  the  waterfall.  Vocqsal  and  I 
will  take  the  the  two  comers  just  below; 
and  if  there  is  an  old  boar  in  the  Walden- 
berg,  he  must  come  to  one  of  us.  I  expect 
^famous  day's  sport,  if  we  manage  it  well. 
I  used  to  say  "  Vive  la  guerre"  Vere— don't 
you  remember?  but  it's  "  Vive  la  chasse** 
noWf  and  has  been  for  a  long  time  with  me." 


He  looked  ao  happy ;  he  was  so  full  of  life 
and  spirits,  I  could  not  help  agreeing  with 
his  head  forester,  a  tall,  stalwart  Hungarian, 
who  followed  him  about  like  hb  shadow, 
when  he  muttered,  "  It  does  one  good  to  wee 
the  Count  when  he  gets  on  the  mountain. 
He  is  like  hinudf  now." 

Meanwhile  the  beaters,  collected  from  tha 
neighboring  peasantry,  and  who  had  been  all 
the  previous  day  gradually  contracting  the 
large  circle  they  had  made,  so  aa  to  bring 
ever}'  head  of  game,  and  indeed  every  living 
thing,  from  many  a  mile  round,  within  the 
range  of  our  fire-arms,  might  be  heard  draw- 
ing nearer  and  nearer,  their  shrill  Toicea  and 
discordant  shouts  breaking  vrildly  on  the 
silence  of  tlte  forest,  hitherto  uninterrupted, 
save  by  the  sofV  whisper  of  the  breeae  or  the 
soothing  murmur  of  the  distant  waterfkZl- 
Like  the  hunter  when  he  hears  the  note  of  a 
hound,  and  erects  his  ears,  and  anorta  and 
trembles  with  excitement,  I  could  see  many 
of  my  fellow -sportsmen  change  color  and 
fidget  upon  their  posts ;  for  well  they  knew 
that  long  before  the  beaters'  cry  smites  upon 
the  ear,  it  is  time  to  expect  the  light-boond- 
ing  gambol  of  the  deer,  the  stealthy  gallop 
of  the  wolf,  the  awkward  advance  of  the 
bear,  or  the  blundering  rush  of  the  fierce 
wild  boar  himself;  and  as  they  were  keen 
and  experienced  sportsmen,  heart  and  aonl 
in  the  business  of  the  day,  their  quick  glances 
and  eager  attitudes  showed  that  each  waa 
determined  no  inattention  on  hia  own  part 
should  baulk  him  of  his  prey. 

One  by  one,  Victor  placed  them  in  their 
respective  situations,  with  a  jest  and  a  kind 
word  and  a  cordial  smile  for  each.  Many  a 
hearty  friend  remarked  that  day  how  Count 
de  Rohan's  voice  was  gayer,  his  manner  eren 
more  fascinating  than  usual,  his  whole  bear- 
ing more  full  of  energy  and  happiness  and  a 
thorough  enjoyment  of  life. 

At  last  he  had  placed  them  all  but  Ropslej 
and  myself,  and  there  was  no  time  to  be  loat, 
for  the  cry  of  the  beaters  came  louder  and 
louder  on  the  breeze ;  and  already  a  scared 
buzzard  or  two,  shooting  rapidly  over  onr 
heads,  showed  that  our  neighborhood  waa 
disturbed,  and  the  game  of  every  deacription 
I  must  ere  long  be  on  foot. 

"  Take  tl>e  Guardsman  above  the  waterfiall, 
Vere,  an^  put  him  by  the  old  oak-tree,"  said 
Victor,  fanning  his  brow  with  his  hat  after 
his  exertions.    **  Ho  can  command  both  the 
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panes  from  there,  and  get  shooting  enough 
to  remind  him  of  Sebastopol.  You  take  the 
glade  at  the  foot  of  the  bare  rock.  Keep 
well  under  cover.  I  have  seen  two  boars 
there  already  this  season.  I  shall  stay  here 
oppoiite  the  Prince.  Halloa !  Vocqsal,  where 
are  youP" 

**  Here !  "  replied  that  worthy  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  torrent,  where  he  had  en- 
sconced  himself  in  a  secure  and  secret  nook, 
commanding  right  and  left  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  two  long  narrow  \i8tas  in  the  forest, 
^d  promising  to  afford  an  excellent  position 
Ibr  die  use  of  that  heavy  double-barrelled 
rifle  which  he  handled  with  a  skill  and  pre- 
cision the  result  of  many  a  year's  practice 
and  msny  a  triumphant  coup.     * 

Unlike  the  younger  sportsmen,  Prince 
Vocqsal's  movements  were  marked  by  a  cool- 
nets  and  confidence  which  was  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  predicate  success.  He  had  taken  off 
the  resplendent  wig  which  adorned  his  *'  im- 
perial front ''  immediately  on  the  departure 
of  the  ladies,  and  transferred  it  to  the  capa- 
cioiis  ixK^kets  of  a  magnificent  green  velvet 
shooting-coat,  rich  in  gold  embroidery  and 
(Uagree  buttons  of  the  same  precious  metal. 
Its  place  was  supplied  by  a  black  skull-cap, 
smmounted  by  a  wide-brimmed,  low  hat. 
On  the  branches  of  the.  huge  old  tree  under 
which  he  was  stationed  he  had  hung  his 
powder-honi,  loading-rod,  and  shooting  ap- 
paratus generally,  in  such  positions  as  to 
ensure  replenishing  his  trusty  rifle  with  the 
utmost  rapidity ;  and  taking  a  hunting-knife 
from  his  belt,  he  had  stuck  it,  like  a  Scottish 
Highlander,  in  his  right  boot.  Since  his 
fkmous  encounter  will'  the  bear  at  this  very 
spot,  the  Prince  always  liked  to  wear  his 
**  best  friend,**  as  he  called  it,  in  that  place. 
These  arrangements  being  concluded  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  he  took  a  goodly-sized  hunt- 
ing-flask from  his  pockets,  and  after  a  hearty 
Cll  at  its  contents,  wiped  his  moustache,  and 
»ked  about  him  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
had  made  himself  thoroughly  comfortable, 
a^d  was  prepared  for  any  emergency. 

"Here  I  am,  Victor,**  he  shouted  once 
more,  "  established  en  /uciiomiaire.  Don't 
aboot  point-blank  this  way,  and  kee])  per- 
fectly quiet  after  you  hear  the  action  has  com- 
menced." 

Victor  laughingly  promised  compliance, 
and  Bopsley  and  I  betook  ourselves,  with 
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all  the  haste  we  could  make,  to  our  respectiTo 
posts. 

It  was  a  steep,  though  not  a  long  climb, 
and  we  had  little  breath  to  spare  for  conver- 
sation. Yet  it  seemed  that  something  more 
than  the  exhausting  nature  of  our  exercise 
sealed  our  lips  and  checked  our  free  inter^ 
change  of  thought.  There  was  evidently 
something  on  Ropsley*s  mind ;  and  he,  too, 
appeared  aware  that  there  was  a  burden  on 
mine.  It  wa^  not  till  I  reached  the  old  oak- 
tree  at  which  he  was  to  be  stationed,  and  was 
about  to  leave  him  for  my  own  place,  that  he 
made  the  slightest  remark.  Then  he  only 
said — 

'*  Vere,  what's  the  matter  with  De  Rohan  P 
There's  something  very  queer  about  him  to- 
day }  have  you  not  observed  it  ?  " 

I  made  some  excuse  about  his  keen  zest 
for  field-sports,  and  his  hospitable  anxiety 
that  his  guests  should  enjoy  their  share  of 
the  day's  amusement,  but  the  weight  at  my 
heart  belied  my  commonplace*  words,  and 
when  I  reached  the  station  assigned  me  I 
sank  down  on  the  turf,  oppressed  and  crushed 
by  a  foreboding  of  some  sudden  and  dreadful 
evil. 

Soon  a  shot  far  off  at  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  wood  warned  me  that  the  sport  had  com- 
menced ;  another  and  yet  another  followed  in 
rapid  succession.  Branches  began  to  rustle 
and  dry  twigs  to  crack  as  the  larger  game 
moved  onwards  to  the  centre  of  the  fatal 
circle.  A  fine  brown  bear  came  shambling 
clumsily  along  within  twenty  yards  of  my 
post ;  I  hit  him  in  the  shoulder,  and,  watch- 
ing him  as  he  went  on  to  mark  if  my  ball  had 
taken  effect,  saw  him  roll  over  an3  over 
down  the  steep  mountain-side,  at  the  same 
moment  that  the  crack  of  Ropsley's  unerring 
rifle  reached  my  ear,  and  a  light  puff  of 
smoke  from  the  same  weapon  curled  and 
clung  around  the  fir-trees  above  his  hiding- 
place.  A  "  Bravo  "  of  encouragement  sprang 
to  my  lips,  but  I  checked  it  as  it  rose,  for  at 
that  instant  an  enormous  wild-boar  emerged 
from  the  covert  in  front  of  me ;  he  was  trot- 
ting along  leisurely  enough,  and  with  an  un- 
dignified and  ungraceful  movement  sufficient- 
ly ludicrous,  but  his  quick  eye  must  have 
caught  the  gleam  of  my  rifle  ere  I  could  leTel 
it,  for  he  stopped  dead  short,  turned  ande 
with  an  angry  grunt,  and  dashed  furioJUf 
down  the  hill  towards  the  watexfulL    ''Boar 
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forward ! "  shouted  I,  preparing  to  follow  the 
animal,  but  in  a  few  momentR  a  shot  rang 
sharply  through  the  woodlands,  succeeded 
almost  instantaneously  by  another,  and  then 
a  scream — a  long,  full,  wild,  car-piercing 
scream  I  ^And  then  the  ghastly,  awful  silence 
that  seems  to  tell  so  much.  I  knew  it  all 
along  before  I  reached  him,  and  yet  of  those 
few  minutes  I  have  no  distinct  recollection. 
There  was  a  group  of  tall  figures  looking 
down ;  a  confused  mass  of  rifles,  powder- 
horns,  and  shooting-gear;  a  hunting-flask 
lying  while  and  glittering  on  the  green  turf; 
and  an  old  woman  with  a  biight  crimson 
handkerchief  kneeling  over  something  on  the 
ground.  Every  one  made  way  for  me  to 
pass,  they  seemed  to  treat  me  with  a  strange 
awe-striken  respect — perhaps  they  knew  I 
was  his  friend,  his  oldest  friend — and  tnere 
he  lay,  the  brave,  the  bright,  the  beautiful, 
stretched  at  his  length,  stone  dead  on  the  cold 
0.  earth,  shot  through  the  heart — by  whom?  by 
Prince  Vocqsal. 

I  might  have  known  there  was  no  hope.  I 
had  beard  such  screams  before  cleaving  the 
roar  of  battle — death  shrieks,  that  are  only 
forced  from  man  when  the  leaden  messenger 
has  reached  the  very  well-spring  of  his  life. 
I  need  not  have  taken  the  cold  clammy  hand 
in  mine,  and  opened  his  dress,  and  looked 
with  my  own  eyes  upon  the  blue  livid  mark. 
It  was  all  over ;  there  was  no  more  hope  for 
him  than  for  the  dead  who  have  lain  a  hun- 
dred years  in  the  grave.  This  morning  he 
was  Count  de  Kohan ;  Victor  de  Kohan  my 
dear  old  friend.  I  thought  of  him  a  merry 
blue-eyed  child,  and  then  I  wept ;  and  my 
head  got  better,  and  so  I  learned  by  degrees 
what  had  happened. 

The  boar  had  dashed  down  at  speed  toward 
the  waterfall.  He  had  crossed  the  range  of 
Count  de  Rohan's  rifle,  but  the  Count — and 
on  this  fart  bis  forester  laid  g^eat  stress — the 
Count  liad  missed  his  aim,  and  the  animal 
almost  inst.intaneously  turned  towards  Prince 
Vocqsal.  The  Prince's  rifle  rang  clear  and 
true:  with  his  usual  cool  precision  he  had 
wailed  until  the  quarry  was  far  past  the  line  | 

of  bis  friend's  am))ush,  and  had  jnilled  the 
trigger  in  perfect  confidence  as  to  the  result.  I 

.He,  too,  had  failed  for  once  in  the  very  act 
of  skill  on  which  he  so  j)rided  himself.  His 
Iu41  missing  the  game  had  struck  against  the 
hard   knot    of  an   old   tree   beyond  it,  and 

.  glancing  thence  almost  at  right  angles,  had 


lodged  in  poor  Victor's  heart  at  the  vety 
moment  when  the  exhausted  Zingynie,  stag- 
gering with  fatigue,  had  reached  his  post, 
murmuring  a  few  hoarse  words  of  warning, 
and  an  entreaty  to  abandon  the  sport  only 
for  that  day.  As  he  turned  to  greet  her,  the 
fatal  messenger  arrived,  and  with  a  convulsite 
bound  into  the  air,  and  one  loud  scream,  he 
fell  dead  at  her  feet. 

Old  Prince  Vocqsal  seemed  utterly  stupi- 
fled.  He  could  neither  be  prevailed  upon  to 
quit  the  body,  nor  did  it  seem  possible  to 
make  him  comprehend  exactly  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  the  share  which  he  had  himself 
borne  so  unwittingly  in  the  dreadful  catas- 
trophe. The  Zingynie,  on  the  contrary,  al- 
though pale  as  death,  was  coraiK)Bed  and 
almost  majestic  in  her  grief.  To  her  it  was 
the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy — the  course  of 
that  destiny  which  is  not  to  be  checked  nor 
stayed.  As  she  followed  the  body,  with  head 
erect  and  measured  tread,  she  looked  neither 
to  right  nor  left,  but  her  black  eyes  flashed 
with  awful  brilliance  as  she  fastened  the  dila- 
ted orbs  on  what  had  once  been  Victor  de 
Rohan,  and  murmured  in  a  low  chant  words 
which  I  now  remembered,  for  the  first  time, 
to  have  heard  many  years  before,  words  of 
which  I  now  knew  too  well  the  gloomy  signi- 
ficance. "  Birth  and  Burial — ^Birth  and  Burial 
—Beware  of  St.  Hubert's  Day!** 

So  we  bore  him  down  to  Edeldorf,  slowly, 
solemnly,  as  we  bear  one  to  his  last  resting- 
place.  Down  the  beautiful  mounttni*8idey 
with  its  russet  copsewood,  and  its  fine  old 
oaks,  and  its  brilliant  clothing  of  autumnal 
beauty ;  down  the  white  sandy  road  between 
the  vine-gardens,  with  their  lightsome  foliage 
and  their  clusters  of  blushing  grapes,  and 
the  buxom  peasant-women,  and  ruddy, happy 
children,  even  now  so  gay  and  noisy,  hnt 
hushed  and  horror-bound  as  they  stopped  to 
look  and  learn  ;  down  across  the  long  level 
plain,  where  the  flocks  were  feeding  secorelyf 
and  the  cattle  «;!ood  dreamily,  and  clouds  of 
insects  danced  and  hovered  in  the  beams  of 
an  afternoon  sun.  Slowly,  solemnly,  we 
wound  across  the  plain;  slowly,  solemnly, 
we  reaclu^d  the  wide  park-gates.  A  crowd 
<yf  mourners  gathering  as  we  went,  followed 
eager  and  silent  in  the  rear.  Slowly, 
solemnly,  we  filed  up  the  long  avenue  he- 
tween  the  acacias,  bearing  the  lord  of  that 
proud  domain,  the  last  of  the  de  Rohans  to 
his  ancestral  home. 
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Two  ladies  were  walking  in  the  garden  as 
we  approached  the  house :  I  caught  sight  of 
their  white  dresses  before  they  had  them- 
ielvcs  perceived  our  ghastly  train.  They  were 
Ckmstance  De  Kohan,  and,  Kose,  Princess 
Voeqsal. 


There  was  deep  and  holy  mourning,  there 
were  bitter  scalding  tears  that  night  in  the 
Castle  of  Edeldorf.  On  the  morrow,  when 
the  sun  rose  there  was  one  broken  heart 
within  its  walls. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. — V^  HCTIS  ! 


Valerie  de  Rohan  k  Mrs.  Ropsley  now ; 
•he  has  dropped  the  rank  of  Countess,  and 
prides  herself  upon  the  facility  with  which 
she  has  adopted  the  character  of  an  English 
matron.  She  spetiks  our  language,  if  any- 
thing, a  little  less  correctly  than  when  I 
knew  her  first ;  never  shakes  hands  with  any 
of  bcr  male  acquaintances,  and  cannot  be 
brought  to  take  a  vehement  interest  in  Low 
Church  bishoj  *,  parliamentary  majorities,  or 
the  costly  shaw^  and  general  delinquencies 
of  her  pretty  next-door  neighbor,  whose 
private  history  is  no  concern  of  yours  or 
mine.  In  all  other  respects  she  is  British 
enough  to  be  own  grand-daughter  to  Boadicea 
herself.  She  makes  her  husband's  breakfast 
puctually  at  ten ;  comes  down  in  full  morn- 
ing toilet,  dressed  for  the  day,  bringing  with 
her  an  enormous  bunch  of  keys,  such  as  we 
bachelors  scrutinize  with  mysterious  awe, 
and  of  the  utility  of  which,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  invariably  forgotten  and  left  on  the 
breakfast  table,  we  nourish  vague  and  secret 
doubts ;  further,  she  studies  Shakspeare  and 
Burke  (not  the  statesman,  but  the  compiler 
of  that  national  work  which  sets  forth  the 
pedigrees  of  peers  and  baronets,  and  honor- 
able messieurs  and  mcsdames)  with  divided 
ardor,  and  although  she  thinks  London  a 
little  iriste,  believes  her  own  house  in  Bel- 
graria  to  be  a  perfect  pai'adise,  and  loves  its 
lord  and  hers  with  a  pure,  simple,  and  entire 
devotion.  Mrs.  Ropsley  is  very  happy,  and 
so  is  he. 

•*  The  boy  is  father  to  the  man.**  I  can 
trace  in  the  late  Guardsman — who  relin- 
quished his  profession  at  the  Peace — the 
same  energy,  the  same  calculating  wisdom, 
the  same  practical  good  sense,  that  distin- 
guished his  youth ;  but  he  has  lost  the  sel- 
fishness which  made  his  earlier  character  so 
onamiable,  and  has  acquired  in  its  stead  an 
enlarged  view  of  the  duties  and  purposes  of 
life,  a  mellower  tone  of  thought,  a  deeper 
sense  of  feeling  as  to  its  pleasures  and  its 
pains.  He  has  discovered  that  the  way  to  be 
happy  is  not   to  surround  oneself  with  a 


rampart  of  worldly  wisdom,  not  to  cover  the 
human  breast  with  a  shield  of  cynical  defiance 
which  always  fails  it  at  its  need,  but  to  take 
one's  share  manfully  and  contentedly  of  the 
roses  as  of  the  thorns — no  more  ashamed  to 
luxuriate  in  the  fragrance  of  the  one,  than 
to  wince  from  the  sharp  points  of  the  other. 
He  entered  on  life  with  one  predominant 
idea,  and  that  one  perhaps  the  least  worthy  of 
all  those  which  sanguine  boyhood  proposes  so 
ardently  to  itself;  but  he  had  purpose  and 
energy,  and  though  self  was  his  idol,  he  wor- 
shipped with  a  perseverance  and  consistency 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Circumstances, 
which  have  warped  so  many  to  evil,  rescued 
him  at  the  turning  point  of  his  destiny. 
When  he  met  Valerie  at  Vienna,  he  was 
rapidly  hardening  into  a  bold,  bad  man,  but 
the  affection  with  which  she  inspired  him 
saved  him,  as  such  affection  has  saved  many 
a  one  before,'  from  that  most  dangerous  state 
of  all  in  which  he  lies  who  has  nothing  to 
care  for,  nothing  to  hope,  and  consequently 
nothing  to  fear.  Oh !  you  who  have  it  in 
your  power  to  save  the  fallen,  think  of  this. 
How  slight  is  the  cable  that  tows  many  a 
goodly  vessel  into  port ;  what  a  mere  thread 
will  buoy  up  a  drowning  man  ;  do  not  stand 
on  the  bank  and  wag  your  heads,  and  say, 
**  I  told  you  so ;  ^  stretch  but  a  little  finger, 
throw  him  the  rope  that  h'es  to  your  hand ; 
nay,  think  it  no  shame  to  wet  your  feet  and 
bring  him  gently  and  tenderly  ashore,  for  is 
he  not  your  brother  P 

The  good  work  that  Valerie's  influence 
had  begun,  was  perfected  by  the  hardships 
and  horrors  of  the  Crimean  campaign.  No 
man  could  witness  the  sufferings  so  cheerfully 
borne,  or  take  his  share  in  the  kindly  offices 
so  heartily  interchanged  on  that  dreary 
plateau  above  Sebastopol,  without  experi- 
encing an  improvement  in  his  moral  being, 
and  imbibing  far  more  correct  notions  than 
he  had  entertained  before  as  to  the  redliHe$ 
of  life  and  death.  No  man  could  take  hit 
turn  of  duty  day  by  day  in  the  trenches,  see 
friends  and  comrades  one  by  one  stmek  dowa 
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by  grape-?' hot,  or  withering  from  diseaBc, 
and  not  feel  that  ho  too  held  life  on  a  start- 
lingly  uncertain  tenure  ;  that  if  the  material 
were  indeed  all-in-all,  he  had  no  business 
there ;  that  the  ideal  has  a  large  share  even 
in  this  life,  and  will  probably  constitute  the 
very  essence  of  that  which  is  to  come.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  danj^er  hardens 
tlie  heart ;  on  the  contrary,  it  ren<lers  it 
peculiarly  alive  to  the  softer  and  kindlier 
emotions.  The  brave  are  nearly  always  gen- 
tler, more  succeptible,  than  apparently 
weaker  natures  ;  and  many  a  man  who  does 
•.ot  quail  at  the  roar  of  a  battery,  who  con- 
fronts an  advancing  column  with  a  careless 
smile  and  a  pleasant  jest  upon  his  lips,  will 
wince  like  a  child  at  an  injury  or  an  unkind- 
ness  dealt  him  from  the  hand  he  loves. 

Ro])sley,  too,  had  many  a  pang  of  remorse 
to  contend  with,  many  an  hour  of  unavailing 
regret,  as  lie  looked  back  to  the  mischief  he 
had  wrought  by  his  unscrupulous  schemes 
for  his  own  benefit — the  misery,  to  which  in 
his  now  softened  nature  he  was  keenly  alive, 
that  a  thoughtless  selfishness  had  brought 
on  his  oldest  and  dearest  friends.  Poor 
Victor  married  in  haste,  when  piqued  and 
angry  with  one  who,  whatever  might  be  her 
faults,  was  the  only  woman  on  earth  to  him. 
Constancy  Beverley,  driven  into  this  alliance 
by  his  own  false  representations  and  her 
father's  ill-judged  vehemence.  Another  old 
schoolfellow,  whom  he  was  at  last  beginning 
to  value  and  esteem,  attributing  the  wreck  of 
all  he  hoped  and  cherished  in  the  world  to 
this  &tal  marriage  ;  and  he  himself  ere  long 
wishing  to  be  connected  by  the  nearest  and 
dearest  ties  with  those  whose  future  he  had 
been  so  instrumental  in  blasting,  and  who 
could  not  but  look  upon  him  as  the  prime 
source  and  origin  of  all  their  unhappiness. 

No  wonder  Kopsley  was  an  altered  man ; 
no  wonder  Victor's  sudden  and  awfiil  death 
made  a  still  further  impression  on  his  awak- 
ened feelings ;  no  wonder  he  prized  the 
blessing  he  had  won,  and  determined  to 
make  himself  worthy  of  a  lot  the  golden 
joys  of  which  his  youth  would  have  sneered 
at  and  despised,  but  which  he  was  grateftil 
to  find  his  manhood  was  capable  of  appre- 
ciating as  they  deserved. 

Happiness  stimulates  some  tempers  to 
action,  as  grief  goads  others  to  exertion ; 
and  Hops  ley  is  not  one  to  remain  idle. 
Though  Edeldorf '  has  passed  away  from  the 


name   of  I)e  Rohan  for  evermore,  he  hii 
obtained  a  large  fortune  with  his  wife ;  hot 
affluence  and  comfort  alone  will  not  fill  up 
the  measure  of  such  a  man's  existence,  and 
his  energetic  character  will  be  sure  to  find 
some  outlet  for  the  talents  and  acquirements 
it  possesses.     Politics  will  probably  be  Mm 
sphere  ;  and  those  who  know  of  what  e£forts 
a   bold   far-seeing   nature   is  capable,  when 
backed  by  study,  refiection,  above  all,  com- 
mon sense ;  and  when  blessed  with  a  happy 
home  of  love  on  which  to  rest,  and  from 
which  to  gather  daily  new  hope  and  strength, 
will  not  think  me  over-sanguine  in  predict- 
ing that  something  more  than  a  "  Ilicjacei^ 
will   in   the   fullness  of  time  be  carved  on 
llopsley's  tombstone ;  that  he  will  do  some- 
thing more  in  his  generation  than  eat  and 
drink,  and   pay  his    son's  debts,  and   make 
a  will,  and  so  lie  down  and  die  and  be  foi^ 
gotten. 

It  is  good  to  be  firm,  strong-minded,  and 
practical;  it  is  good  to  swim  with  the  stream, 
and,  without  ever  losing  sight  of  the  land- 
ing-place, to  lose  no  advantage  of  the  cur- 
rent, no  lull  of  the  back-water,  no  rippling 
eddy  in  one's  favor.  It  is  not  good  to  strug- 
gle blindly  on  against  wind  and  tide,  to  trust 
all  to  a  gallant  heart,  to  neglect  the  beacon 
and  the  landmark,  to  go  down  at  last,  unoon- 
quered  it  may  be  in  spirit,  but  beaten  snd 
submerged  for  all  that,  in  fact.  There  is  an 
old  tale  of  chivalry  which  bean  with  it  a 
deep  and  somewhat  bitter  moral :  of  a  cer- 
tain knight  who,  in  the  madness  of  his  love, 
vowed  to  cast  aside  his  armor  and  ride 
three  courses  through  the  melee  with  no 
covering  save  his  lady's  night-weeds.  Helm, 
shield,  and  corslet,  mail  and  plate,  and  stout 
buff  jerkin,  all  are  cast  aside.  With  bared 
brow  and  naked  breast  the  knight  is  up  and 
away! — amongst  those  gathering  warriors 
clad  from  head  to  foot  in  steeL  Some 
noble  hearts — God  bless  them ! — turn  aside 
to  let  him  pass  ,*  but  many  a  fierce  blow  and 
many  a  cruel  thrust  are  delivered  at  the 
devoted  champion  in  the  throng.  Twice, 
thrice,  he  rides  that  fearful  gaunlet ;  and  ere 
his  good  horse  stops,  the  white  night^lresB 
is  fluttering  in  rags — torn  and  hacked  and 
saturated  with  blood.  It  is  a  tale  of  Ro- 
mance, mark  that!  and  the  knight,  recoven, 
to  be  happy.  Had  it  been  Reality  his  ladye 
might  have  wrung  her  hands  over  a  elq^ 
cold  corpse  in  vain.    Woe  to  him  who  seta 
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lance  in  rest  to  ride  a  tournament  with  the 
world!  Woe  to  the  warm  imagination,  the 
kindly  feelings,  the  generosity  that  scorns 
advantage,  the  soft  and  vulnerable  heart! 
How  it  bleeds  in  the  conflict,  how  it  suffers 
hi  the  defeat !  Yet  are  there  some  battles 
in  which  it  is  perhaj)a  nobler  to  lose  than  to 
■win.  Who  shall  sav  in  what  nctorv  consists  ? 
"Discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor," 
quoth  Prudence ;  but  Courage,  with  herald- 
▼oice,  still  shouts,  "  Fight  on  !  brave  knights, 
fight  on ! " 

In  the  tomb  of  his  fathers,  in  a  gloomy 
vnult,  where  a  light  is  constantly  kept  burn- 
ing, sleeps  Victor  de  Kohan,  my  boyhood's 
friend,  my  more  than  brother.  Many  a  stout 
and  warlike  ancestor  lies  about  him  ;  many  a 
bold  Crusader,  whose  marble  effigy,  with 
folded  hands  and  crossed  legs,  makes  silent 
boast  that  he  had  struck  for  the  good  cause 
in  the  Holy  Land,  rests  there,  to  shout  and 
Rtnke  no  more.  Not  one  amongst  them  all 
that  had  a  nobler  heart  than  he  who  joined 
them  in  the  flower  of  manhood — the  last  of 
bis  long  and  stainless  line.  As  the  old 
▼bite-haired  sexton  opens  the  door  of  the 
vault  to  trim  and  replenish  the  glimmering 
death-lamp,  a  balmy  breeze  steals  in  and  stirs 
the  heavy  silver  fringe  on  the  pall  of  Victor's 
cofiin — a  balmy  breeze  that  plays  round  the 
•tatqe  of  the  Virgin  on  the  chapel  roof,  and 
sweeps  across  many  a  level  mile  of  plain,  and 
many  a  fair  expanse  of  wood  and  water,  till 
it  reaches  the  fragrant  terraces  and  the 
frowning  towers  of  distant  Sieben-gebirge — a 
balmy  breeze  that  cools  the  brow  of  yon  pale 
drooping  lady,  who  turns  an  eager,  wistful 
face    towards   its   breath.      For  why  ?      It 
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blows  direct  from  where  he  sleeps  at  Edel- 
dorf. 

She  is  not  even  clad  in  mourning,  yet  who 
has  mourned  him  as  she  has  done?  She 
might  not  even  sec  him  borne  to  his  last 
home,  yet  who  so  willingly  would  lay  her 
down  by  his  side,  to  rest  forever  with  him  in 
the  grave  ? 

Alas  for  you,  Rose,  Princess  Vocqsal  I — 
you  who  must  needs  play  with  edged  tools 
till  they  cut  you  to  the  quick! — you  who 
must  needs  rouse  passions  that  have  blighted 
vou  to  the  core  ! — you  who  never  knew  vou 
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bad  a  heart  till  the  eve  of  St.  Hubert's  ])av, 
and  fotmd  it  empty  and  broken  on  the  mor- 
row of  that  festival ! 

She  tends  that  old  man  now  with  the  pa- 


tience and  devotion  of  a  saint — that  old 
childish  invalid  in  his  garden  ciiair,  prattling 
of  his  early  exploits,  playing  contentedly 
with  his  little  dog,  fretful  and  impatient  about 
his  dinner.  Tliis  is  all  that  a  j)ar.i lytic  stroke, 
acting  on  a  constitution  weakened  by  excess, 
has  left  of  Prince  Vocqsal. 

Xor  is  the  wife  less  altered  than  her  hus- 
band. Who  would  recognise  in  tho«<e  pale 
sunken  features,  in  that  hair  once  so  sunny, 
now  streaked  with  whole  masses  of  grey,  in 
that  languid  step  and  listless,  fragile  form, 
the  fresh,  sparkling,  roseate  beauty  of  the 
famous  Princess  Vocqsal.  She  has  done 
with  beauty  now;  she  has  done  with  love 
and  light,  and  all  that  constitute  the  charm 
and  the  sunshine  of  life ;  but  she  has  still  a 
duty  to  perform.  She  has  still  an  exj)iation 
to  make;  and  with  a  force  and  determination 
which  many  a  less  erring  nature  might  fail 
to  imitate,  she  haJi  set  herself  resolutely  to 
the  task. 

Save  to  attend  to  her  religious  duties, 
comprising  many  an  act  of  severe  and  griev- 
ous penance,  she  never  leaves  her  patient 
All  that  woman's  care  and  woman's  tender- 
ness can  provide,  she  lavishes  on  that  queru- 
lous invalid  ;  with  woman's  instnict  of  loving 
that  which  slje  ])rotccts,  he  is  dearer  to  her 
now  than  anythiufj  on  earth ;  but  oh  !  it  is  a 
sad,  sad  face  that  she  turns  to  the  breeze 
from  Edeldorf. 

Her  director  comes  to  see  her  twice  a 
day  ;  he  is  a  grave,  stem  priest — an  old  man 
who  has  shriven  criminals  on  the  scaffold — 
who  has  accustomed  himself  to  read  the  most 
harrowing  secrets  of  the  human  soul.  He 
should  be  dead  to  sensibility,  and  blunted  to 
all  softer  emotions,  yet  he  often  leaves  the 
I'rincess  with  tears  in  his  grave  cold  eyes. 

She  is  a  Roman  Catholi^  do  not  therefore 
argue  that  her  repenta^P^ay  not  avalL 
She  has  been  a  sinner — icarlet,  if  you  will, 
of  the  deepest  dye;  do  not  therefore  say 
that  the  door  of  mercy  will  be  shut  in  her 
face.  There  are  sins  besides  those  of  the 
feelings — crimes  which  spring  from  more 
polluted  sources  than  the  affections.  The 
narrow  gate  is  wide  enough  for  all.  If  you 
are  striving  to  reach  it,  walking  hopefully 
along  the  strait  path,  it  is  better  not  to  turn 
aside  and  take  upon  yourself  the  punishment 
of  every  prostrate  bleeding  sinner ;  if  you 
mast  needs  stop,  why  not  bind  the  gaping 
wounds,  and  help  the  sufTerer  to  resume  tbe 
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up-hill  journey?  There  are  plenty  of  flints  again.  Which  of  us  shall  stoop  to  lift  one 
lying  about,  we  know — heavy,  sharp,  and  of  them  in  defiance  of  Dinne  mercy? 
tiiree-cornered — such  as  shall  strike  the  poor  j  Which  of  us  shall  dare  to  say,  "I  am quali- 
cowering  wretch  to  the  earth,  never  to  rise   fied  to  cast  the  first  stone  at  her  "? 

CHAPTER  XLVII. — ^THE  RETURN  OF  SPRING. 


The  smoke  curls  uj)  once  more  from  the 
chimneys  of  Alton  Grange ;  the  woman  in 
possession,  she  with  the  soapy  arms  and  un- 
kempt hair,  who  was  always  cleaning  with 
no  result,  has  been  paid  for  her  occupancy 
and  sent  back  to  her  own  untidy  home  in  the 
adjoining  village.  The  windows  are  fresh 
painted,  the  lawn  fresh  mown,  the  garden 
trimmed,  and  the  walks  rolled ;  nay,  the  un- 
wonted sound  of  wheels  is  sometimes  heard 
upon  the  gravel  sweep  in  front  of  the  house, 
for  the  country  neighbors,  a  race  who  wage 
unceasing  war  against  anything  mysterious, 
and  whose  thirst  for  "  news,"  and  energy  in 
the  acquisition  of  gossip,  are  as  meritorious 
as  they  are  uncalled  for,  nave  lavished  their 
attentions  on  the  solitar}%  and  welcomed  him 
back  to  his  lonely  home  far  more  warmly 
than  he  deserves.  The  estate,  too,  has  been 
at  nurse  ever  since  he  went  away.  An  ex- 
perienced man  of  business  has  taken  it  into 
his  own  especial  charge,  but  somehow  the 
infant  has  not  attained  any  great  increase  of 
vigor  under  his  fostoring  care,*  and  the  pro- 
prietor is  ungrateful  enough  to  think  he 
could  have  managed  it  better  for  himself. 
Inside,  the  house  is  dark  and  gloomy  still. 
I  miss  poor  Bold  dreadfully.  After  a  day  of 
attention  to  those  trival  details  which  the 
landholder  dignifies  with  the  title  of  "  busi- 
ness," or  worse  still,  of  vacant,  dreary  hours 
passed  in  listless  apathy,  it  is  very  lonely  to 
return  to  a  solitary  dinner  and  a  long  silent 
evening,  to  feel  that  the  wag  of  a  dog's  tail 
against  the  floor  would  be  company,  and  to 
own  there  is  sol||tt|^i(l  the  sympathy  even  of 
a  brute's  imreaSoRig  eye.  It  is  not  good 
for  man  to  be  alone,  and  that  is  essentially  a 
morbid  state  in  which  solitude  is  felt  to  be  a 
comfort  and  a  relief;  more  especially  does 
the  want  of  occupation  and  companionship 
press  upon  one  who  has  been  leading  a  life 
of  busy  every-day  excitement  such  as  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  politician  or  the  soldier ;  and 
it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  worst 
of  all  possible  preparations  for  the  quiet, 
homely  duties  of  a  country  gentleman,  are 
the  very  two  professions  so  generally  chosen 
as  the  portals  by  which  the  heir  of  a  landed 
•■tate  is  to  enter  life.  It  takes  years  to  tame 
tlid  soldier,  and  the  politician  seldom  really 


settles  down  at  all ;  but  of  course  you  will 
do  what  your  fathers  did — if  the  boy  is  dull, 
you  will  gird  a  sword  u])on  his  thigh ;  if  he 
is  conceited,  you  will  get  him  into  Parliament, 
and  fret  at  the  obtuse  deafness  of  the  House. 
Perhaps  you  may  as  well  be  disappointed  oD^ 
way  as  the  other ;  whatever  you  do  with  luix»-  •• 
by  the  time  he  is  thirty  you  will  wish  yo"*^ 
had  done  differently,  and  so  will  he.    Actiot^  ^ 
however,  is  the  only  panacea  for  despondency^ 
work,  work,  is  the  remedy  for   lowness 
spirits.    What  am  I  tliat  I  should  sit  hi 
with  folded  hands,  and  repine  at  the  commo 
lot?    There  are  none  so  humble  hut  th 
can  do  some  little  good,  and  in  tliis  the  poo 
are  far  more  active  than  the  rich.     Let 
take  example  by  the  day  laborers  at  m; 
gate.    There  is  a  poor  family  not  a  mil 
from  here  who   sadly  lack  assistance,  an< 
whom  for  the  last  fortnight  I  have  neglected 
to  visit.     A  gleam  of  sunshine  breaks  Im- 
through  the  mullioned  window,  and  gildsr 
even  the  black  oak  wainscoting :  the  clouds 
are  passing  rapidly  away,  I  Will  take  my  hat 
and  walk  off  at  once  towards  the  common. 
Oh,  the  hypocrisy  of  human  motivei  I    The 
poor  family  are  tenants  of  Constance  de 
Rohan ;  their  cottage  lies  in  the  direct  road 
to  Beverley  Manor. 

It  has  been  raining  heavily,  and  the  eaith. 
is  completely  saturated  with  moisture.    The 
late  spring,  late  even  for  England,  is  burst* 
ing  forth  almost  with  tropigal  luxuriance. 
Dank  and  dripping,  the    fragrant   hedges 
glisten  in  the  noonday  beams.     Brimful  is 
every  blossom  in   the    orchard,  fit  chalioe 
for  the  wild    bird  or  the  bee.    Thick  and 
tufted,  the  wet  grass  sprouts  luxuriantly  in 
the  meadow-lands  where  the  cowslip  hangs 
her  scented  head,  and  the  buttercup,  already 
dry,   reflects  the  sunshine  from   its   goldeu 
hollow.    The  yellow  brook  laughs   merrily 
on  beneath  the  foot-bridge,  and  the  swallows 
shoot  hither  and  thither  high  up  against  the 
clear  blue  sky.    How  fresh  and  tender  is  the 
early  green  of  the  noble  elms  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  the  distant  larches  on  the  hiU. 
How  sweet  the  breath  of  spring ;  how  lUr 
and  loveable  the  smile  upon  her  face.    How 
full  of  hope  and  promise  and  life  and  li^t 
and  joy.    Oh,  the  giant  capacity  for  htL^Sr 
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of  the  human  heart.  Oh,  what  a  world 
it  might  be.    What  a  world  it  is ! 

The  children  are  playing  about  before  the 
door  of  the  cottage  on  the  common.  Dirty, 
■nd  noisy,  and  rosy,  the  little  urchins  stare, 
wonder-struck,  at  the  stranger,  and  disap- 
pear tumultuously  into  certain  back  settle- 
ments, where  there  are  a  garden,  and  a  bee- 
hive, and  a  pig.  An  air  of  increased  comfort 
penrades  the  dwelling,  and  its  mistress  has 
lost  the  wan,  anxious  look  it  pained  me  so  to 
■ee  some  ten  days  ago.  With  a  comer  of 
her  apron  she  dusts  a  chair  for  me  to  sit 
down,  and  prepares  herself  for  a  gossip,  in 
which  experience  tells  me  the  talking  will  be 
all  one  way.  "  Her  <  old  man  '  is  gone  out 
iCMlay  for  the  first  time  to  his  work.  He  is 
quito  stout  again  at  last,  but  them  low  fevers 
keeps  a  body  down  terrible,  and  the  doctor's 
•tun  was  no  good,  and  she  thinks  after  all 
ilfs  the  fine  weather  as  has  brought  him 
xoond ;  leastways,  that  and  the  broth  Lady 
Xererley  sent  him  from  the  Manor  House ; 
emd  she  to  come  up  herself  only  yesterday 
wai  a  week,  through  a  pour  of  rain,  poor 
^leer !  for  foreign  parts  has  not  agreed  with 
3ier,  and  she's  not  so  rosy  as  she  were  when 
J,  Imew  her  first,  but  a  bom  angel  all  the 
tame,  and  ever  will  be.'' 

Tears  were  in  the  ffood  woman's  eyes,  and 
lier  Toice  was  choked.  I  stayed  to  near  no 
nore.  Lac-y  Beyerley,  as  she  called  her, 
was,  then,  once  more  at  home.  She  had 
been  here — here  on  this  very  spot,  but  one 
ihort  week  ago.  I  could  have  knelt  down 
and  kissed  the  very  ground  she  had  trodden. 
I  kmgedjf  it  was  only  to  see  her  footprints. 
I,  who  had  schooled  myself  to  such  a  pitch 
ef  itoicism  and  apathy,  who  had  stifled  and 
rooted  out  and  cut  down  the  germs  of  pas- 
dbn  till  I  had  persuaded  myself  that  they 
had  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  my  heart  had 
become  hard  and  barren  as  the  rock, — I  who 
hid  thought  that  when  the  time  came  I 
ibould  meet  her  in  London  with  a  kindly 
gieetine  as  became  an  old  friend,  and  never 
Son  to  look  the  way  she  went ;  and  now,  be- 
einse  she  had  been  here  a  week  ago,  because 
there  was  a  possibility  of  her  being  at  the 
Moment  within  three  miles  of  where  I  stood, 
to  feel  the  blood  mounting  to  my  brow,  the 
tMn  starting  to  my  eyes, — oh!  it  was 
jMarlet  shame,  and  yet  it  was  burning  happi- 
Beei  too. 

The  sun  shone  brighter,  the  birds  sang 
more  merrily  now.  There  was  no  longer  a 
Kockery  in  the  spring.  The  dry  branch 
■eemed  to  blossom  once  more — the  worn  and 
Viary  nature  to  imbibe  fresh  energies  and 
iwiewed  life.  There  was  hope  on  Oils  side 
the  grave,  hope  that  might  be  cherished 
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without  bitterness  or  remorse.  Very  dark 
had  been  the  night,  but  day  was  breaking  at 
last.  Very  bitter  and  tedious  had  be^n  the 
winter,  but  spring,  real  spring,  was  bursting 
forth.  I  could  hardly  believe  in  the  prospect 
I  of  happiness  thus  opened  to  me.  I  trembled 
to  think  of  what  would  be  my  destiny  if  I 
should  lose  it  all  again. 

In  the  ecstasy  of  joy,  as  in  the  tumult  of 
uncertainty  ana  the  agony  of  grief,  there  is 
but  one  resource  for  failing  human  strength, 
how  feeble  and  failing  none  know  so  well  aa 
those  whom  their  fellows  deem  the  noblest 
and  the  strongest.  That  resource  has  never 
yet  played  man  false  at  his  need.  The 
naugnty  brow  may  be  compelled  to  stoop, 
the  boasted  force  of  will  be  turned  aside,  the 

Sroud  spirit  be  broken  and  humbled  to  the 
ust,  the  race  be  lost  to  the  swift  and  the 
battle  go  against  the  strong,  but  the  victory 
shall  be  wrested,  the  goal  shall  be  attained 
by  the  clasped  hands  and  the  l>ended  knees, 
and  the  loving  heart  that  through  good  and 

evil  has  trusted  steadfastly  to  the  end. 
•  •  •  •  • 

I  may  lock  the  old  desk  now.  I  have  told 
my  tale ;  'tis  but  the  every-day  story  of  the 
ups  and  downs  of  life — the  winnings  and  los- 
ings of  the  game  we  all  sit  down  to  play. 
One  word*  more,  and  I  have  done. 

In  the  solitude  of  my  chamber  I  took 
from  its  hiding-place  a  withered  flower; 
once  it  had  been  a  beautiful  white  rose,  how 
beautiful,  how  cherished  none  knew  so  well 
as  I.  Long  and  steadfastly  I  gazed  at  it, 
conjuring  up  the  while  a  vision  of  that  ipdld 
night,  with  its  fl>ing  clouds  and  its  waving 
fir-trees,  and  the  mocking  moonlight  shining 
coldly  on  the  gravel  path,  and  the  bitterness 
of  that  hour,  tne  bitterest  of  all  that  had  yet 
fallen  to  my  lot,  and  so  I  fell  asleep.  And 
behold  it  seemed  to  be  noon,  mid-summer- 
noon,  in  a  garden  of  flowers,  hot  and  bright 
and  beautiful.  The  butterfly  flitted  in  the 
sunshine,  and  the  wood-pigeon  mourned 
sweetly  and  sadly  in  the  shade.  Little  chil- 
dren with  laughing  eyesnlayed  and  rolled 
about  upon  the  sward,  ||H|to  up,  warm  and 
eager  to  offer  me  P^^^^v  tne  choicest 
flowers.  One  by  one  I  iQPR  them  all,  for 
amongst  the  pride  of  the  garden  there  was 
none  to  me  like  my  own  withered  rose  that 
I  had  cherished  so  long,  and  I  turned  awav 
from  each  as  it  was  brought  me,  and  pressed 
her  closer  to  my  heart  where  she  always 
lay. 

Then,  even  as  I  clasped  her  she  bloomed 
in  her  beauty  once  more,  fresh  and  pure  and 
radiant  as  of  old,  steeping  my  very  soul  in 
fragrance,  a  child  of  earth  indeed,  out  waft- 
ing her  sweetness  up  to  heaven. 

And  I  awoke,  and  prayed  that  it  might  not 
be  all  a  dream. 
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Prwn  The  N.  Y.  Erening  Pout,  14  Jan.    I  reptrictions  preferred  by  a  majority  are  b«t 
A  WAY  TO  END  THE  MOKMON  WAR.  !  adapted  to  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the 


There  is  f>om«'thing  altopcthcr  anomalous 
in  the  relations  which  ftuhsist  hetwcen  the  in- 


whole. 
II.  Utah  in  occupied  exclunively  hy  Mo^ 


habitants  of  Utah  and  the  general  govern- ;  ni on s  and  Indians.  Besides  them  therein, 
ment.  To  a  man,  the  peoj.le  of  that  territory- 1  we  helieve,  no  pen»«nent  population,  certain- 
are  averse  to  the  kind  of  government  provided  ]y  not  enough  to  entitle  them  to  a  territorial 
for  them  at  Washington.     It  interferes  with    government. 

their  theoretic  ]'rinei])leR,  and  is  an  ohstrne-  :  UJ.  The  Indians  desire  no  government, 
tion  to  what  th^'v  conceive  to  he  the  true  |  and  the  Mormons  have  already  one  of  the 
destiny  of  the  Saints.  The  Mormons  find  it  |  most  perfect  organizations  for  all  their  poli- 
as  impossil)Ie  to  transfer  their  allegiance  tioal  ])ur])08eR  in  the  world.  In  no  country 
from  Brighnm  Young  and  Elder  Pratt  and  !  is  life  and  property  better,  if  as  well  pro- 
the  Mormon  Bible  to  Gentile  governors,  like  |  tect**  ,  as  at  Salt  Lake;  in  none  does  the 
Steptoe  or  Cummings,  and  the  American  '  government  harmonise  so  entirely  with  the 
constitution,  ns  it  would  have  been  for  the  '  tastes  and  necessities  of  the  people.  This 
children  of  Israel  to  have  surrendered  Moses  *,«  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  who  have  had 
or  Joshua  and  the  Decalogue  for  the  idola-  !  the  best  means  of  studying  their  organiza- 
trous  rule  of  Pharoah  orof  Amalek.    Against   tion. 

this  community  forming  an  integrsnt  portion  i  r\^.  The  government  imposed  upon  them 
,of  our  poi>nlation,  and  protected  by  a  govern-  by  the  United  States,  though  much  wiser  in 
ment  sustained  mainly  at  our  own  expense, !  the  eyes  of  most  Americans,  and  better  suited 
we  find  ourselves  involved  in  a  deadly  and  '  to  an  enlightened  community,  does  not  suit 
expensive  war.  For  the  first  time  in  the  these  i)eople.  They  prefer  a  Saint  for  their 
history  of  our  goverment,  it  is  in  open  con- '  provemor  to  any  Oentile  in  Christendom; 
flict  with  one  of  its  constituent  sovereignties.  '  they  prefer  a  judiciary  of  Divine  appoint^ 
In  prosecuting  this  war,  we  have  already  in- 1  ment  to  a  judiciary  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  ap- 
curred  an  expense  with  cannot  fall  short  of  j  pointment  j  they  prefer  inspired  legislation 
$20,000,000,  and  if  we  go  on  upon  the  prin- ,  to  the  legislation  of  Congress.  All  these 
ciple  and  to  the  end  marked  out  by  the  Ad- 1  preferences  they  think  are  secured  to  them 
ministration,  it  will  cost  over  $50,000,000,  he-  under  the  administration  of  Brigham  Young. 
sides  multiplying  to  a  fearful  cxteift  the  sect  They  feel  they  would  be  denied  them  all, 
which  it  aims  to  extirpate.  '  \inder  the  rule  of  Governor  Canning*.    Now 

In  view  of  these  facts,  ought  we  not  to  the  question  is,  whether  we  have  iny  right, 
pntise  and  consider  whether  we  are  acting  and  if  we  have  a  right,  whether  we  have  any 
wisely,  whether  we  are  acting  pnidently,  [  inducement  to  compel  these  people  to  submit 
whether  we  arc  acting  in  harmony  with  the  I  to  a  rule  which  is  not  only  not  their  choice, 
princii)les  of  popular  sovereignty  uj)on  which  j  but  which  their  relipon  condemns.  It  is  not 
this  government  is  based  ?  We  will  not  say  !  clear  to  us  that  we  have  either.  Here,  in 
that  we  are  not ;  we  will  not  say  that  the  the  East,  we  insist  upon  the  privilege  of 
Mormon  heresy  ought  not  to  be  extirpated, !  making  our  own  laws  and  selecting  our  rulert. 
or  that  their  ^^^^Km^  leaders  ought  not  to  "Why  should  not  the  Mormons  to  the  sam«^ 
receive  exemji^^^Hiishment ;  but  is  it  not  so  long  as  the  indulgence  of  their  whims  or 
barely  possible ^B^e  are  taking  preciwly  fanaticism  does  not  circumscribe  any  of  our 
the  course  best  calculated  to  aggravate  the  rights  ? — and  we  do  not  see  that  they  do,  in 
fanaticism  we  deplore,  and  do  not  the  j)rin- '  the  least. 

ciples  upon  which  this  government  was  foun-  •  Why  should  we  be  at  the  expense  of  itat' 
ded,  and  the  i)reoedentH  by  which  it  has  nishing  a  government  for  Utah,  and  of  ■!»• 
been  conducted,  indicate  a  different  policy  ?  taining  it  with  an  army  at  an  annual  expenie 
Let  us  see :  of  millions,  if  it  is,  after  all,  not  only  not 

I.  As  n  nation,  we  j)rofess  to  recognise  the   such  a  government  as  is  acceptable  to  the' 
principle  that  the  government  is  made  for   people  of  that  territory,  hut  on  that  very  ai^ 
man.  and  not  man  for  the  government ;  that   count  is  not  such  a  government  as  we  bM» 
the  people  have  a  right  to  govern  themselves  |  always  claimed  the  privilege  of  enjoying  Ibr 
in  their  own  way,  and   that  the  forms  and  ;  ourselves  ?    If  the  people  of  Utah  prdbr  %• 
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take  care  of  themselyes ;  if  they  do  not  aiik 
or  need  our  protection ;  if  they  are  prevented 
by  their  religion  from  submitting  to  the 
offices  we  put  upon  them,  why  should  we  be 
at  the  expense  of  iumishing  them  protection 
and  public  officers  ?  We  gain  nothing  by  it, 
unless  an  excuse  for  enlarging  our  army  and 
running  the  nation  in  debt  twenty  or  thirty 
millions  of  dollars,  be  regarded,  as  it  doubt- 
less will  be,  by  some,  as  a  gain.  The  nation 
at  large,  however,  will  hardly  look  upon  such 
results  with  favor,  especially  when  they  come 
to  reflect  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is 
the  seed  of  the  pagan  as  well  as  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  that  every  drop  of 
Mormon  blood  spilled .  in  defence  of  their 
religion  and  rights  of  self-government,  will 
make  the  soil  on  which  it  falls  swarm  with 
Mormons,  and  in  another  year,  where  they 
now  number  hundreds,  they  will  number 
thousands.    . 

In  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  is  not 
the  wisest  and  most  statesmanlike  course  we 
can  pursue,  to  withhraw  our  troops,  repeal 
the  Territorial  law  of  Utah,  and  restore  the 
inhabitants  to  the  unorganized  and  lawless 
state  from  which  they  were  taken  by  the 
Territorial  act  of  1850  ?  They  will  then  have 
no  laws  but  of  their  own  making,  no 
rules  but  of  their  own  choosing,  and  no  ene- 
mies but  for  their  own  fighting.  We  shall 
be  released  from  an  expensive  war ;  from  the 
responsibilities  of  a  distant  and  expensive 
government  of  no  earthly  advantage  to  us, 
and  for  which  nobody  thanks  us.  We  will 
convert  those  people  into  important  allies  in 
prosecuting  our  trans-continental  commerce 
vrith  the  Pacific,  and  in  opening  steam  and 
electrical  communication  with  California. 

There  are  but  two  imaginable  objections  to 
this  course.  The  first  is,  that  if  we  abandon 
the  war,  we  allow  polygamy  and  its  adulte- 
rous enormities  to  spread  and  take  root  upon 
American  soil,  and,  secondly,  we  bring  dis- 
credit upon  the  American  arms,  ^s  to  the 
first  objection,  it  will  be  enough  to  quote  what 
Gamaliel  said  to  the  Pharisees  on  the  trial  of 
Peter  an  J  the  other  Apostles : 

"  Ye  men  of  Israel,  take  heed  to  yourselves 
what  you  intend  to  do  as  touching  these  men. 
For  before  these  days  rose  up  Theudas, 
boasting  himself  to  be  somebody  ;  to  whom 
a  number  of  men,  about  four  hundred,  joined 
themselves  :  who  was  slain,  and  all  as  many 
as  obeyed  him  were  scattered  and  brought  to 
nought. 


'*  After  this  man  rose  up  Judas  of  Galilee 
in  the  days  of  taxing,  and  drew  away  much 
people  after  him :  he  also  perished ;  and  all 
even  as  many  as  obe^'ed  him,  were  dispersed* 

"  And  now  I  say  unto  you  refrain  from 
these  men,  and  let  them  alone :  for  if  this 
counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come 
to  nought :  but  if  it  be  of  God  ye  cannot 
overthrow  it  j  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to 
fight  against  God."  * 

Gamaliel's  advice  is  just  as  applicable  to 
the  Pharisees  of  our  day  as  to  those  of  hit 
own.  If  the  Mormon  superstition  be  of  men, 
it  will  in  due  time  come  to  nought — ^Brigham 
Young,  in  the  course  of  time,  will  pass  to  his 
account;  before  that,  perhaps  his  followers 
will  be  divided  iif  opinion  or  alienated  from 
him.  A  thousand  things  may  happen  in 
God's  good  time  to  dispel  the  delusion  which 
enslaves  them,  and  when  emancipated  they 
will  be  oiA:  allies ;  they  will  have  built  up 
perhaps  a  large  and  wealthy  community  in 
the  desert,  and  removed  obstacles  to  the 
progress  of  our  civilization  westward,  whidi 
may  stand  in  greater  need  than  we  now  8U§- 
pect  of  just  such  assistance  as  may  be  ren- 
dered by  a  people  organized  by  fanaticism, 
under  a  ruler  whose  will  is  law  and  whose 
service  is  perfect  obedience.  How  much 
better,  then,  when  the  day  of  their  deliver- 
once  comes,  that  they  be  our  friends  than  our 
enemies — ^that  their  intercourse  with  us  h 
associated  'with  pleasant  memories  and  not 
with  bloody  traditions  and  armed  strife ! 

As  for  discrediting  our  arms  by  abandon- 
ing Utah,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  meet  thifti 
objection  when  any  person  can  be  found  ig- 
norant enough  to  doubt  the  ability  of  our 
government  to  execute  judgment  upon  the 
Mormons.  The  disparity  of  force  is  sudi 
between  us  and  them,  that  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  is  no  evideno^i^nalor,  while  the 
abandonment  of  it  won^^^Krate  some  of 
the  rarest  and  brightest^HPaonal  as  weU 
as  individual  virtues — ^magnanimity  towurda 
our  enemies,  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
truth,  and  perfect  reliance  upon  the  great 
principles  of  religioua  toleration,  upon  which 
all  good  government  reposes. 

We  have  not  inquired  whether  any  impor* 
tant  rights  have  become  vested  under  the 
Utah  territorial  act,  but  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  any  have,  except  such  as  have  become 
divested  by  the  revolutionary  attitude  of  the 
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we  have  no  control  or  direction  over  anr 
man's  conscience.  If  the  peculiar  reli^wii 
views  of  the   Mormons   lead  to  a  counse  of 


people.  If  we  are  correct  in  this  impression, 
it  certainly  seems  well  worth  while  for  our 
rulers  at  AVashinj^ton  to  consider  whether  at 
least  tiiic  of  the  ombarrassments  under  which 
the  j)resoiu  adniinijstrution  is  sinking  may 
not  be  rem;)\oJ. 


action,  in  the  discharge  of   their  duticx  as 
citizens  of  a  Territory  of  the  Unite<l  Slates 
incompatible  with  the  Constitution  and  iaw^ 
of  the  couutr)' ;  if,  in   pursuing   the  course 
which  their  devotion  to  Mormonism  dicttte?. 
they  are  thus  led  into   rebellion  against  tbe 
government,  let  us  put  down   the  rebell!'>ii 
and   punish  the   treason,  but  in  no  maniivr 
enter  upon   a  crusade   aj^ain>t  Morniom>iiJ, 
or  for  a  moment  seek  l«>  drive  ilic  Mormon 
people   from    the   country.      Li'i   us  rather 
require  them  to  submit,  like  good  citizens,  to 
the  laws,  than   seek   to   drive  them   bevn:;d 


Fn>in  The  N.  V.  Journal  of  Commerce,  10  Jan. 
TIIK   U'i'AH   QUESTION. 

We  have  repeatedly  expressed  in  these 
columns,  the  opinion  which,  we  think  prevails 
in  the  minds  of  law  abiding  men  in  everv' 
quarter  of  the  Union,  in  favor  of  a  vigorous 
and  efficient  prosecution  of  the  cami)aign 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Utah  rebellion, 
and  of  enforcing  the  authority  of  the  United 

States  among  tliose  misguided  people.  On  j  our  jurisdiction.  In  other  words,  it  wou'.d  hi- 
this  subject  there  has  been  a  very  general  our  policy,  instead  of  driving  these  people 
agreement,  among  all  shades  of  politicians,  out,  as  outcasts  and  Avanderers  upon  the 
and  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Indeed,  earth,  to  induce  them  to  remain  to  occupy 
it  is  almost  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  with  the  liouses  which  their  labor  hog  made  com- 
the  disposition  so  aj)parent.  in  Congrt-ss  and  ^  fortable,  and  to  enjoy  in  common  with  others, 
out,  to  turn  every  ])ublic  question  to  jx^litical  the  privileges  and  benefits  which  our  insiiiu- 
account,  there  has  thus  far  been  no  attempt  tions  confer  upon  all  wlio  submit  to  their 
to  make  ])olitical  capital  out  of  the  Utah  !  just  and  reasonable  requirements.  Delusions 
question.  lUit  so  just  and  wise  are  the  sug-  like  Mormonism  are  sooner  dispelled,  and 
gestions  contained  in  tbe  Message  of  the  their  bolievers  more  readily  convinced  of  their 
President,  and  so  essential  to  the  mainten-  errors,  when  brouglii  into  association  and 
ance  of  the  authority  nnd  dignity  of  the  gov-  contiguity  with  more  ruiiuual  and  justinable 
ernment,  is  the  enforcement  of  law  in  Utah,  j)rinciples  and  practicjis  j  and  llii?*,'  ihc  great- 
that  thus  far  no  one  has  called  in  question  est  delusii)n  of  the  nineteenth  century,  can- 
the  propriety  of  the  course  adopted  by  the  not  long  withstand  the  test  to  which  J  he 
government,  or  disaj)proved  of  the  line  of  light  of  a  higher  hilelligence>  and  a  hi'itcr 
policj  by  which  the  obj-  t  is  sought  :o  be  understanding  of  the  relations  of  man  to  liis 
^complished.  Creator  would  subject  it. 

AVe  lK.\e  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  on  more  These  are  the  general  views,  and  lliia  the 
than  one  occasion,  to  call  attention  to  the  line  of  policy,  which  have  seemed  to  be  di- 
erroneous  impressions  which  soem  ii»  iiave  manded  by  the  circumstances  nttendinj^  the 
gone  abrv>ad,  mi>ri'  from  l.icU  nf  rcllection  rebellion,  as  it  appears  to  be  proj)erly  cnlleiL 
than  from  any  want  of  infornialio:;  l-u  the  which  has  sprung  up  in  Utah.  But  while 
subject,  tv^achinff  the  objects  to  be  accom-  we  thus  agreft  to  the  necessity  and  the  duty 
plished  in  the  fjH^ent  against  the  rebellion  of  dealing  ])romptly  with  the  case,  there  are 
in  Utah.  Wj^^Purgeil  the  great  imjKirt-  other  uspfCts  in  which  the  question  assumes 
anc«  of  distinguishing  between  tjie  su])pres-  a  serious  import,  and  which  to  contemplate, 
sion  of  a  nlirlllon.  and  the  crusliing  out  of  sickens  the  heart  of  every  ])hilant]iropisr, 
the  religion  o.'  anv  sect,  however  fiillaeious  and  everv  friend  of  liumanitv.  The  Mor- 
or  obnoxious  to  the  iMineii)les  geuendly  en-  mons  are  so  thorouglily  deluded,  so  com- 
tertained  b\  ihe  j)eople  of  this  cmnitry.  We  pletely  in  the  power  of  Hrigham  Youn|r. 
have  a  high  duty  to  perform,  in  maintaining,  that  we  do  noi  doubt  they  religiouslx  beiiew 
untarnished,  our  national  authority  and  sov-  they  are  doing  God  service,  in  as»uniing 
ereignty,  but  we  have  no  right  to  interfere  this  attitude  of  hostility  to  our  GovemnienL 
in  the  slightest  degree,  with  the  religious  They  consider  themselves  a  persecuted  peo- 
views  and  sentiments  of  any  class  t»r  sect,  pie,  they  have  been  driven  from  XnuTOOi 
As  indi\iduals  we  may  appropriately  seek  to  from  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  as  ihey  b(&- 
change  or  reform  them ;  as  a  government   Ueve,  on   account    of   their  religious  iaith. 
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Thejr  trtied  in  the  yalley  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  topposing  the  situation  so  secluded,  as 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  other  settlers  for 
a  century,  and  that  they  should  there,  unmo- 
lested and  in  quiet,  enjoy  the  institutions  and 
the  practices,  monstrous  though  they  are, 
iHiieh  BO  widely  separate  them  from  all  other 
citiaenB  of  the  Union.  But  thev  did  not 
make  proper  allowance  for  the  energy  of  the 
American  people,  and  above  all,  they  could 
not  have  foreseen  the  acquisition  of  our  Pacific 
pOBsesaions,  which  has  placed  their  hitherto 
•eduded  valley,  in  the  exact  highway  between 
Nttled  parts  of  the  Union.  These  circum- 
stances have  broken  the  charm  of  their 
seclusion^  brought  them  in  frequent  and  un- 
pleasant contact  with  people  entertaining 
the  utmost  disgust  for  their  system,  and  con- 
vinced them  that  one  of  three  alternatives 
was  in  store  for  them, — the  downfall  of  their 
system,  the  transfer  of  the  colony  to  some 
cfther  locality,  or  resistance  to  the  United 
States  authority,  and  an  independent  system 
of  government  in  accordance  with  their 
belief. 

The  latter  of  these  three  alternatives  has 
been  adopted,  as  it  would  seem  from  the  acts 
of  hostility  already  committed,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  this  is  but  an  expedient, 
to  gain  time  and  opportunity  for  the  better 
aecomplishment  of  the  other,  and  more  feasi- 
ble plan  of  removal  to  another  locality. 
Few  men  are  vet  wilHns:  to  beiieve  that  so 
shrewd  and  sagacious  a  leader  as  Brigham 
Young  can  have  any  sf  rious  expectation  of 
setting  up  within  the  jimits  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  a  Theocracy,  based  upon 
the  Mormon  religion,  and  inde])endent  of  the 
government  of  this  country.  It  seems  there- 
fore more  probable  tlmt  the  present  policy  is 
only  a  temporary  expedient,  to  enable  him 
to  prepare  for  a  movement  of  the  entire  body 
to  another  field,  where  they  can  begin  anew, 
as  they  have  already  thrice  done,  to  estab- 
lish themselves  as  a  separate  community. 

The  government,  in  ])rt'paring  for  the  cam- 
paign against  Utah,  must  take  tlie  worst 
aspect  of  the  case,  and  send  out  a  force 
which  will  be  able  beyond  a  j)tradventure,  to 
the  people  of  the  territon'  to  subjec- 
With  the  great  uncertainty  which 
about  the  po])uIation  and  military 
of  Utah,  the  long  and  difficult  trans- 
portation of  troops  and  sup])liej:.  and  the 
great  distance  and  difficulty  of  sending  rein- 
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forcements,  it  is  agreed  by  military  men  that 
the  campaign  must  be  on  a  large  scale,  and 
itiat  it  will  necessarily  be  late  in  the  next 
summer,  if  not  positively  as  late  as  autumn, 
before  the  whole  force  can  reach  the  scene  of 
action.  On  reaching  the  Salt  Lake  valley, 
either  that  whole  region  will  be  found  deserted 
by  the  Mormons,  and  the  troops  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  winter  there,  and  march  in- 
gloriously  back,  or  a  -scene  of  warfare  and 
the  destruction  of  innocent  life  must  ensue, 
which  is  painful  to  contemplate.  For  how- 
ever we  may  denounce  the  rebellion,  and 
justly  punish  its  instigators,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably true,  that  seven-eights  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Utah  are  innocent  of  any  intended  wrong. 
Blind  followers  of  their  acknowledged  leaders, 
they  know  no  law  or  i)olicy,  but  to  obey  their 
directions,  and  believe  they  are  thus  discharg- 
ing their  duty. 

Is  there  any  other  mode  of  dispoung  of 
this  question,  which  shall  be  alike  honorable 
to  this  government,  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  humanity,  and  just  to  the  subjects 
of  our  displeasure  ^  To  tamper  with  parties 
guilty  of  undoubted  treason,  would  be  neithe. 
dignified  or  just,  but  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  considering  the 
infatuation  under  which  the  Mormons  as  a 
body  are  laboring,  it  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, whether  some  course  cannot  be  adopted, 
which  shall  prevent  the  great  destruction  of 
human  life,  and  the  almost  untold  expense 
which  must  attend  a  military  movema|k 
against  these  people.  If  any  such  way  b 
open,  if  by  a  policy  ])eaceful  in  its  character, 
and  having  for  its  object  the  best  interests  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Utah,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  government* 
so  great  an  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure 
can  be  avoided,  and  the  Jj^^on  placed  be-  ' 
yond  danger  of  repetiti^^Bere  would  be 
cause  lor  congpratulation  miV  quarters. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  such  a. 
result  is  possible,  that  it  would  be  hailed  by 
the  Mormons  as  a  deliverance  from  a  very 
serious  dilemma,  as  a  means  of  establishing 
themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  future  annoy- 
ance, and  bring  no  dishonor  upon  the  govern-   ■ 
ment  of  the  United  States.     Circumstances,   • 
which  we  may  not  mention  in  detail,  lead  us 
to  think  that  the  whole  difficulty  may  possi- 
bly be  got  rid  of  by  negotiation,  easier  than 
by  force,  negotiation  not  in  the  way  of  com- 
])Ounding  treason,  for  this  would  be  inadmis- 
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aible»  but  negotiation  for  the  purchaw  by  the 
Qovernment,  of  the  improvements  and  prop- 
erty of  the  Mormons  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley, 
and  the  consent  on  their  part,  to  retire  to 
some  point  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  If  our  information  is  not  greatly  at 
&ult,  such  a  course  would  meet  with  the  ap- 
.  proval  and  acquiescence  of  the  Mormons,  it 
would  avoid  all  sacrifice  of  life,  and  an  im- 
mense expenditure  of  money,  and  relieve  the 
government  of  a  perplexiug  question,  in  our 
domestic  policy. 

We  are  aware  that  objections  may  be 
m*de  to  negotiating  with  Brigham  Young  on 
aocount  of  his  acts  of  hostility  against  the 

'  United  States!    While  we  hold  to  a  rigid 
adherence  to  the  policy  of  enforcing  the  laws 

'  and  upholding  the  dignity  of  the  country,  it 
does  appear  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  case  and 
the  singular  mixing  up  of  such  elements  of 
religious  fanaticism-  do  not  make  it  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  applicable  to  acts  of 
treason  or  rebellion.  That  such  a  disposition 
of  the  subject  might  be  made  we  entertain 
no  doubt,  and  we  throw  out  the  suggestion, 
for  the  conKideration  of  the  public,  believing 
that  if  the  matter  is  managed  with  a  proper 
regard  for  the  rights  and  ])ositions  of  the 
parties,  some  arrangement  may  be  made, 
which  shall  be  satisfactory  and  just  to  the 
people  of  Utah,  while  it  does  not  compromise 


the  character  or  dignity  of  the  government 
and  people  of  the  Uuitcd  States. 

The  contemplation  of  a  peaceful  disposi- 
tion of  this  question,  should  not,  until  its 
feasibility  is  established  beyond  a  doubt,  lead 
to  any  suspension  of  the  military  preparatioDS 
for  the  reduction  of  the  Utah  rebellion.  We 
have  learned  enough  of  Brigham  Young,  to 
take  nothing  on  trust,  and  until  his  disposi- 
tion is  fully  known,  and  the  adjustment  of 
the  difficulty  placed  beyond  a  contingency, 
the  Government  should  be  prepared  for  any 
movement  which  the  exigency  of  the  case 
may  demand.  But  it  will  require  but  a  few 
weeks  time  to  test  the  practicability'  of  a 
measure,  such  as  wc  have  suggested,  and'  we 
are  not  probably  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
the  subject  has  received  consideration  in 
official  quarters.  Neither  are  we  very  liable 
to  err,  when  we  express  the  opinion,  that  our 
Government  has  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Mormons  would  listen  with  satisfaction,  to 
terms  such  as  we  have  indicated. 

This  whole  subject  is  hedged  about  with 
difficulties,  and  while  all  agree  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  prompt  and  vigorous  action,  we 
apprehend  that  very  few  have  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  expense  to  be  incurred,  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  camjmign.  The  cost  is  to  be 
counted  by  millions,  and  we  venture  to  say 
will  be  one  of  the  heaviest  items  in  our  na- 
tional expenditure  for  years  to  come.  Never- 
theless the  cost  is  the  smallest  consideration 
in  the  evils  attending  the  expedition. 


The  Grave  op  Patrick  IIknrt. — Virginia 

will  no  longer  he  taunted   with   tho  reproneh 

that  the  remains  of  tho  f^reat  statesman,  Patrick 

Henry,  rent  within  her  limits,  without  one  stono 

to  mark  the  spot  where  they  lie.     At  lost  the 

patriotic  task  of  erecting  a  monument  over  his 

[   grave  has  been  undertaken  bv  his  two  surviving 

;   sons.    It  were  ni^||k>propriatc  that  the  State 

'  whicli  claims  tl^^Htemity    of   the    fearless 

«  'hampion  of  lihon^^ould  have  erected  this 

ti  *ibuto  to  his  memory  and  fame,  but  it  will  be  a 

-81  itisfaction  to  know  that  this  duty,  long  de- 

fc  rrcd,  has  been  at  length  performed,  even  by 

pi  ivato  individuals.    Tho  Itichmond  Enquirer 

•gr  vos  tlio  following  description  of  tho  tomb- 

8t4   >no  : 

"  It  consists  simply  of  a  solid  wall  of  fine 
sai  idstone,— quarried  on  tho  place, — nine  feet 
tea  indies  square,  and  two  feet  high,  with  a  su- 
>pei  structure  nix  feet  square,  twenty-two  inches 
aiff  h,  with  marble  slabs  projecting  over  tho 
sidt  «.     On   one  of  the  slabs   is  inscribed : — 


'  Patrick  Henry.  Bom  Mav  29th.  1736.  Died 
June  6th,  1799.  His  fame',  his  best  epitaph.' 
On  tho  other  : — '  Donuhea  Dandridge,  wife  of 
Potrick  Henry.  Born  in  the  year  1755.  Died 
February.  14th,  1831 .'  It  wilfthiis  be  seen  that 
his  wife  sleeps  by  his  side.  In  Charlotte  county, 
at  Red  Hill,  the  residence  of  John  Henry,  Esq.. 
these  sacred  relics  lie.  Would  it  not  be  well 
for  the  State  of  Vii-pinia  to  add  a  single  stone, 
at  least,  to  the  modest  monument  that  marks 
the  grave  o/' Patrick  Hknry  ?  " 

Walter  Scott's  Poems  in  "  Blub  akd 
Gold." — Little,  Brown  &  (Company  have  jast 
issued  '*  The  Poetical  Works  of  'Sir  Walter 
Scott,"  in  three  volumes,  in  tho  "blue  and  gold  " 
style,  so  popular  at  tlio  present  time.  The 
volumes  will  be  hi<;hly  prized  by  tho  many  ad- 
mirers of  Sir  Walter  in  this  country.  Some  of 
tho  verses  introduced  into  his  novels  arc  fine 
specimens  of  devotional  poetry,  and  arc  sang 
in  many  of  our  churches. — Transcript. 
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From  T!m  Brlttih  QoArteriy  Itertew. 

(1.)  NoticfJt  of  the  most  remarkable  Mete- 
ors in  IndiOjO/the  fall  of  which  accounts 
have  been  publishecl.  By  G.  Buist,  LL.Dm 
F.K.S.  L.  &  E.  Bombay  Geographical 
Transactions,    8vo.     1850. 

(2.)"  The  Comets ;  a  Descriptive  Treatise, 
with  Acr omits  o/*  Modern  Discoveries, 
and  a  Table  of  all  Calculated  Comets, 
By  J.  Ruw*ell  Hind,  Foreign  Secretary  of 
the  Hoval  Astronomical  Society  of  Lon- 
don.    l'2mo.     1852. 

(3.)  The  Comet  of  1856.  By  J.  RubrcII 
Hind,  Foreign  Secretary  of  tlie  Koyal  As- 
tronomical society  of  London.  12mo. 
1857. 

(4.)  Beports  on  Observations  of  Luminous 
Meteors.  By  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Savilian  Profewor  of  Geom- 
etry in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Pre- 
sented to  the  British  Association.  8vo. 
1847  to  1856. 

(5.)  Athetueum,  Sept.  5,  1857. 

The  learned  philosopher  who  proposed 
that  we  should  all  wear  helmets  to  protect 
us  against  the  stones  that  fall  from  the  sky 
was  only  jesting;  hut  the  thousands  of  our 
countrymen  who  were  frightened  last  spring 
by  the  predicted  ap])roach  of  a  comet,  felt  it 
to  be  no  joking  matter,  and  many  took 
strange  precautions  against  it.  Yet  the  me- 
teorites are  perhaps  the  more  dangerous  of 
the  two :  at  least,  it  is  on  record  thpt  a  friar 
at  Crema,  a  monk  at  Milan,  two  Swedish 
sailors  on  hoard  ship,  and  a  herdsman  and 
some  cattle  near  Bordeaux,  were  killed  bv 
this  aerial  nrtillcr}',  while  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  human  being  was  ever  injured 
by  a  comet,  or  could  be,  except  through  his 
imagination. 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  about  both 
these  clasRcs  of  phenomena;  but  it  is  re- 
markable that,  while  comets  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  mankind  in  all  ages,  and 
shooting  stars  and  luminous  meteors  have 
been  constantly  noticed,  the  periodicity  of 
the  fiery  rain  was  not  observed  until  within 
our  own  day,  and  the  fall  of  meteoric  stones 
was  not  recognized  as  a  fact  by  the  learned 
till  the  beginning  of  the  present  centurj'. 
One  nation  alone  has  recorded  these  a])i)ear- 
ances  in  its  astronomical  annals  —  that 
strange  people  the  Chinese,  who  made  fire- 
works with  gunpowder  long  before  Friar 
Bacon  was  born,  and  directed  their  land  car- 
riages by  the  magnetic  compass,  when  the 
loadstone  was  a  matter  only  ef  curious  spec- 


ulation in  the  western  world.    Their  records 
begin  before  Christ  687.    Some  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  indeed  talked  of  stones  that  fell 
from  the  sun,  one  at  Egospotamos  en])eciallyy 
"  as  big  as  a  cart,"  but  others  derided  the 
notion ;  we  read  doubtless  of  bcetidi  that  fell 
in  "  a  globe  of  fire,"  but  these  seem  con- 
founded with  belemnites   and   flint   arrow- 
heads.   Uranus,  it  is  true,  had  the  reputa- 
tion of    fabricating  stones,  and  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  worshipped  the  sun,  had  no  statue 
of  him,  but  a  conical  black  stone,  which  they 
lyelieved  he  had  sent  down  to  them  as  his 
representative ;  yet  we  have  a  suspicion  of 
anything  mixed  up  with  mythology.     Livy 
certainly  says,  that  in  the  davs  of  Tullus 
IFostilius  there  fell  a  shower  of  stones  on  the 
Alban  Mount,  and  that  the  aenate,  sceptical 
about  tlie  statement,  sent  commissioners  who 
reported  it  true  enough;  yet  without  the  aid 
of  Niebuhr  we  can  afford  to  be  at  least  as  scep- 
tical of  stories  of  that  period  as  the  Patres 
Conscripti  were  of  the  prodigy.     Jn  the  mid- 
dle ages  again,  marvels  of  nil  kinds  were  oc- 
casionally noted ;  but  the  tales  about  fiery 
lances,  or  stones  from  heaven,  are  generally 
put  in  the  same  category  as  those  of  griffins, 
or  geese  proceeding  from  barnacles.     Even 
where  these  meteors  were  well  authenticated 
a  suj)ematural  solution  was  foimd  for  them  : 
thus  at  noon  of  November  7lh,  1492,  a  loud 
confused  noise  was  heard,  and  a  stone  weigh- 
ing 2G01bs.  flew  down  from  the  Fkies,  and 
buried  itself  in  a  wheatficld  near  KusisheM^ 
but  was  dug   up,   visited  by   the  Em]Hmr 
Maximilian  and  other  notables,  aiul  bung  up 
in  the  church  as  something  miraculous  :  and 
eighteen  years  afterwards  a  shower  of  1120 
stones  rattled  down  near  Milan,  but  Cardan 
in  narrating  the  circumstance  finds  in  il  a  po- 
litical significance.     ThuMvhilc  the  imagi- 
nary  stone,   which   if  pMBkted  in'.o  tin  or 
lead,  could  turn  those  base  metals  into  gold, 
was  greedily  sought  by  every   ])bilosopher, 
those  really  projected  from  heaven  were  dis- 
regarded; and  while  there  was  considered 
to  be  no  pursuit  wiser  than   that  of  tracing 
the  occult  influence  of  planets  over  the  desti- 
nies of  men,  anv  astronomer  who  bad  ven- 
tured  the  idea  that  fragments  of  these  plan- 
ets came  to  visit  in  person  those  mortals  oyer 
whose  actions  they  had  such  control,  would 
have  been  pitied  as  a  visionary,  if  not  chained 
as  a  madman,  or  burnt  as  a  heretic.    How- 
ever, about  sixty  years  ago,  just  at  the  reti- 
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▼al  of  Rcience,  and  when  thinking  men,  dis- 
gusted with  the  recent  vagaries  of  scepti- 
dsm,  began  to  grope  their  way  to  rational 
fiuth,  80  many  brilliant  phenomena,  accom- 
panied by  the  fall  of  stones,  occurred,  that 
the  notice  of  the  scientific  world  and  its  be- 
lief could  no  longer  be  withheld.  The  sto- 
ries, doubtless  were  marvellous,  the  appear- 
anees  seemed  perfectly  unaccountable,  yet 
.the  testimony  was  so  strong  and  so  varied, 
that  it  could  not  be  gainsaid,  and  as  there  arc 
no  prejudices  in  the  human  heart  against 
meteoric  stones,  it  was  not  deemed  philo- 
sophical to  doubt  any  more.  From  Flam- 
borough  Head,  from  Glasgow,  from  Agen 
near  the  Pyrenees,  from  Villeiranche  in  the 
department  of  the  Rhone,  and  from  Benares 
accounts  of  their  fall  poured  in ;  at  Barbotan 
near  Bordeaux,  at  L'Aigle  in  Normandy, 
at  Sienna  in  Italy,  and  at  Weston  in  Con- 
necticut, grand  showers  occurred ;  both  the 
French  and  English  annalists  found  that 
these  stones  differed  from  any  terrestrial 
productions ;  a  careful  examination  of  them 
by  Mr.  Howard  appeared  in  the  "  Philosoph- 
ical Transactions  ;  "  and,  finally,  these  fallen 
masses  were  introduced  into  the  company  of 
reputable  facts,  and  were  christened  Mete- 
oric stones,  Aerolites,  or  Meteorites.  The 
fiery  clouds  from  which  they  sometimes  fell 
were  naturally  connected  with  those  fiery 
meteors  that  were  observed  not  unfrequently 
to  fly  across  the  vault  of  heaven  and  burst, 
aa^ these  again  were  separated  by  no  dis- 
t^B  line  of  demarcation  from  shooting  or 
falling  stars.  Speculations  as  to  their  ongin 
of  course  arose,  and  they  engaged  the  pow- 
era  of  such  distinguished  men  as  Olbers, 
Laplace,  Biot,  Chladni,  Berzclius,  Humboldt, 
and.  Ilcrschel.  Ancient  records  were  ran- 
saoked  for  observations,  old  lists  from  China 
and  Hungary  wei|ikirned  over,  a  mass  of 
data  was  accumuffled,  and  new  catalogues 
were  carefully  compiled  by  Chasles,  Chladni, 
Von  Hoff,  Kiimtz,  Boguslawski,  Baden  Pow- 
eH,  Coulvicr  Gravier,  and  others.  Dr.  Buist 
has  collected  an  immense  number  of  obser- 
vations in  India,  and  wherever  star-gazers 
now  exist  there  are  those  who  watch  for 
these  erraij^  bodies,  and  note  their  ways.  Of 
com'se  they  hold  a  place  in  works  both  of  as- 
tronomy and  meteorolog}',  and  form  the 
theme  of  many  separate  treatises,  one  of  the 
best  of  which  that  we  have  come  across  is  in 
th^Miiseum  of  Science  and  Art,  edited  by 
DrSKiitrdner. 


These  accumulated  observations  are  im- 
mense. Among  the  works  at  the  head  of 
this  article  we  have  placed  the  catalogue 
which  the  Hev.  Baden  Powell  annually  pre- 
sents to  the  Brittish  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  It  contains  all  the 
observations  which  he  is  able  to  obtain  from 
any  source  during  the  year,  systematically 
arranged  and  tabulated,  \%ith  an  appendix,  in 
which  anything  extraordinary  is  particularly 
described.  These  observations  amount  al- 
ready to  many  thousands.  Every  year  a 
fresh  catalogue  makes  its  appearance,  and 
the  compiler  has  not  yet  set  himself  to  the 
work  of  generalization.  We  remember  when, 
on  one  occasion,  in  Section  A  of  the  British 
Association,  the  learned  Professor  stepped 
forward  with  his  annual  catalogue,  he  ran 
over  with  his  finger  the  leaves  of  the  bulky 
manuscript,  and  began  with  a  benignant 
smile  and  the  assurance, "  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, I  am  not  going  to  read  all  this."  In 
like  manner,  courteous  reader,  we  beg  of  you 
not  to  be  alarmed.  Afler  a  fashion  we  have 
gone  through  the  whole,  but  we  do  not  ask 
you  to  follow  us,  but  simply  to  listen  to  spme 
of  the  more  characteristic  or  striking  phenom- 
ena, and  to  give  attention  to  such  theories 
as  have  been  founded  on  them. 

But  before  listening  to  theories  we  must 
look  at  hard  facts,  and  tlie  hardest  of  these 
are  the  stones  themselves.  Let  us  pay  a 
^isit  to  the  British  Museum.  Passing  the 
statuary  of  Greece  and  Kome,  of  Assyria  and 
Egypt,  up  the  staircase  with  its  Papyri; 
through  the  rooms  where,  from  their  marble 
graves,  extinct  saurians  and  molluscs  tell  the 
wonders  of  primeval  time;  j)ast  cases  of 
glittering  minerals,  till,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
room,  we  ob8er\'e  a  huge,  shapeless  mass  of 
iron,  described  as  a  Meteorite,  which  fell  in 
Gran  Chaco,  La  Plata,  weighing  1400  lbs. ;  and 
in  the  adjoining  glass-cases,  many  scores  of 
stones,  and  metallic  lumps,  inscribed  with  the 
place  and  the  date  of  their  fall.  There  are 
some,  like  the  large  one  from  Thwing,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  the  fragment  from  Iowa,  that 
might  be  mistaken  for  ordinary  limestone, 
but  enclosed  in  a  thin  black  crust;  others 
black  as  charcoal,  like  those  that  fell  in  Old 
Bokkeveld,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  October  13, 
1838;  some  like  a  metallic  honeycomb,  filled 
with  a  white  mineral;  and  others,  ag^in, 
which  appear  pure  iron  within,  though  a 
black  crust  encases  them.    There  are  speci- 
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Bent  of  ihe  showers  of  Barbotan  and  Sienna, 
and  of  L'Aigle— of  which  more  hereafter. 
The  fragments  are  of  various  sizes,  from  that 
of  a  boy's  marble  to  the  Gran  Chaco  mass, 
more  than  two  feet  in  its  longest  diameter. 
Several  of  these  metallic  masses,  as  that  from 
Murfreesboro,  in  Tennessee,  have  been  par- 
tially polished,  and  on  these  portions  there  are 
frequently  evident  the  Widmanstattian  figures, 
markings  which  simulate  crystallizations,  and 
which  may  be  best  compared  to  the  inter- 
lacing pattern  of  the  strands  in  a  cane-bottom- 
ed chair,  but  without  its  regularity,  or  to 
the  cross-hatchings  of  a  line  engraving.  We 
believe  ihet2  figures  are  peculiar  to  aerolites, 
and  have  never  been  seen  in  any  iron  of 
mortal  fabrication.  They  are  most  apparent 
in  a  piece  found  in  Lenarto,  in  Hungary,  in 
1814.  Among  those  stones  which  have  been 
leen  actually  to  fall  from  the  skies,  arc  placed 
several  which  are  not  known  to  have  had  so 
exalted  an  origin,  but  wbich,  from  their  gen- 
eral api>earance,  chemical  composition,  and 
peculiarity  of  situation,  are  b  lieved  to  be 
meteorites.  It  will  be  easily  understood  that 
a  large  portion  of  those  that  actually  fall  are 
not  seen  to  do  so,  and  there  is  this  circum- 
stance tending  greatly  to  the  recognition  of 
such  masses,  that  iron  does  not  occur  native 
in  the  earth,  unless  it  be  as  a  thiii  stratum 
somewhere  in  Siberia,  and  sometimes  in  fine 
granules  in  mica  slate  or  basalt.  Hence,  if 
an  irregular  lump  of  iron  be  found,  which 
cannot  give  a  good  account  of  itself,  it  be- 
eomes  a  fair  object  of  suspicion,  and  should 
be  seized ;  and,  if  other  circumstances  confirm 
the'&ct  of  its  being  a  trespasser  on  this  our 
globe,  it  may  lawfully  be  imprisoned  in  a 
meteorological  cabinet.  Mistakes,  however, 
ire  of  course  liable  to  occur  in  this  respect : 
thus,  about  eighteen  months  ago,  a  tree  was 
edt  down  in  Battersea  fields,  and  a  large 
mass  of  iron  was  found  curiously  embedded 
in  the  timber.  A  meteorite!  shouted  the 
learned  men ;  the  tree  was  secured,  the  iron 
was  found  to  contain  nickel  and  other  me- 
teoric conhtituents ;  the  last  meeting  of  the 
session  of  the  Itoval  Societv  was  held  im- 
mediately  afterwards,  and  in  hot  huste  Sir 
Boderick  Murcliison,  backed  by  a  great 
American  authority,  descrioed  the  wondrous 
treasure.  Ihit,  alan!  some  of  the  Jermyn- 
street  savans  had  ])icked  up  in  the  garden, 
where  the  tree  grew,  some  lumps  of  metal 
and  slag  from  an  iron  furnace,  and  one  of 


these,  when  analysed  by  Dr.  Percy,  tallied 
most  provokingly  with  the  embedded  mass. 
So  no  more  was  heard  of  the  Battersea  mete- 
orite. 

What  has  the  chemist  to  say  about  these 
stones  ?  for  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  pro- 
nounces rather  authoritativelv  from  the 
depths  of  his  laboratory.  We  learn  from 
him  that  meteorites  are  of  two  sorts,  eartht 
or  metallic,  and  that  many  are  of  mixed 
character.  The  earthy  portion  is  mainly 
crystalline  silicate  of  magnesia,  called  olivine, 
often  contaminated  with  lime,  alumina,  potash 
or  soda.  The  metallic  portion  is  invariably 
iron,  which  is  usually,  if  not  always,  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  nickel,  cobalt,  sul- 
phur, and  phosphorus;  chromium,  manga- 
nese, zinc,  tin,  lead,  and  arsenic  have  been 
noticed  in  small  quantities,  with  carbon  and 
chlorine,  the  last,  of  course,  in  combination 
with  one  of  the  metals.  Titanium,  cerium, 
yttrium,  and  zirconium,  are  likewise  men- 
tioned in  some  analyses,  but  only  as  traces, 
and  we  do  not  feel  quite  clear  about  them. 
Professor  J.  Lawrence  Smith  has  lately 
shown,  that  besides  proper  iron  pyTites,  there 
frequently  exist  in  the  middle  of  the  metal 
pieces  of  a  bright  yellow  definite  combination 
of  iron,  nickel,  and  phosphorus,  which  is  not 
known  to  occur  elsewhere,  and  which  he  has 
denominated  Shreibersite.  It  used  to  be 
supposed  that  nickel  was-  never  found  in 
combination  with  terrestrial  iron,  but 
seems  to  be  an  error ;  though  while 
metals  are  not  often  associated  in  the 
beneath,  they  appear  inseparable  in  the  re- 
gions above.  These  stones  and  metallic 
masses,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  are 
usually  covered  with  a  black  crust :  this  is 
simply  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  sharply  defined, 
and  frequently  appears  to  have  been  fused, 
though,  according  to  Huflboldt,  the  greatest 
heat  of  a  porcelain  fumaee  can  produce  noth- 
ing similar,  at  least  not  without  melting  the 
inner  portion  of  the  iron  ball. 

Now  that  we  have  made  acquaintance  with 
these  marvellous  masses  as  they  lie  quietly 
before  us  in  the  Museum,  we  must  inquire  in 
what  state  they  introduce  themselves  to  men. 
With  much  splendor  and  a  mighty  tumult 
they  make  their  entry ;  but  they  give  no 
previous  annoucement  of  their  visit,  and 
whether  they  plunge  into  the  sea  or  tear  up 
a  meadow,  or  dart  through  the  thatch  of  a 
cottage,  they  ask  -no  leave  of  man.    At  all 
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hours  they  fall,  fahr  weather  or  foul  is  alike 
to  them,  a  cloudless  sky  or  an  electric  hurri- 
cane. The  general  story  of  their  descent 
runs  somewhat  thus.  A  little  cloud  is  seen 
rapidly  traversing  the  sky  (dark- hy  day,  lumi- 
nous by  night),  then  exploding  with  a  loud 
report  it  lets  fly  a  shower  of  stones,  or,  per- 
haps, one  stone  whizzes  down,  and  buries 
itself  several  feet  in  the  earth,  in  a  slanting 
direction ;  the  astonished  spectators  dig  it  up, 
when  it  feels  hot,  and  emits  a  sulphurous 
smell.  They  talk  about  it  of  course,  and 
eventually  it  finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
the  curious.  But  this  is  a  commonplace  nar- 
rative. The  following  is  M.  Blot's  summary 
of  all  he  could  gather  about  the  striking 
phenomenon  at  L*Aigle : — 

*  On  Tuesday,  the  6th  Floriel,  year  1 1 
(26th  Ai)ril,  1803),  about  one  o'clock,  p.  M., 
the  weather  being  serene,  there  was  observed 
from  Caen,  Pont  d'Andemer,  and  the  envi- 
rons of  Alcn<jon,  Falaise,  and  Vemeuil,  a  fiery- 
globe  of  a  very  brilliant  splendor,  and  which 
moved  in  the  atmosphere  with  great  ra])idity. 
Some  seconds  after  there  was  heard  at 
L'Aigle,  and  in  the  environs  of  that  town  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  thirty  leagues  in 
every  direction,  a  violent  explosion  which 
lasted  five  or  six  minutes.  At  first  there 
were  three  or  four  re|)orts  like  those  of  can- 
non, followed  by  a  kind  of  discharge  which 
resembled  the  firing  of  musketry;  after 
which  there  was  heard  a  dreadful  rumb'ing 
like  the  beating  of  a  drum.  The  air  was 
oalm,  and  the  sky  serene,  except  a  few  clouds 

«as  are  frequently  observed.  The  noise 
ceded  from  a  small  cloud  which  had  a 
rectangular  form,  the  longest  side  being  in 
the  direction  from  east  to  west.  It  appeared 
motionless  all  the  time  that  the  phenomenon 
lasted,  but  the  vapors  of  which  it  was  com- 

Sosed  were  projected  every  moment  from 
ifferent  sides  by  the  effect  of  the  successive 
explosions.  This  cloud  was  about  half  a 
league  to  ihe  N.  N.|]W.  of  the  town  of  L'Aigle. 
It  was  at  a  considerable  elevation  in  the  at- 
mosphere, for  the  inhabitants  of  two  hamlots 
a  league  distant  from  each  other,  saw  it  at 
the  same  time  above  their  heads.  In  the 
whole  canton  over  which  this  cloud  was  sus- 
pended, there  was  heard  a  hissing  noise,  like 
that  of  a  stone  discharged  from  a  sling,  and 
a  great  many  mineral  masses  exactly  similar 
to  those  distinguished  by  the  name  of  mete- 
oric stones  were  seen  to  fall.  The  district  in 
which  those  masses  were  j)rojected  forms  an 
elliptical  space  of  about  two  and  a  half 
leagues  in  length  and  nearly  one  in  breadth, 
the  greatest  dimension  being  in  a  direction 
from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.,  forming  a  declination 


of  about  22^.  This  direction  which  the  me- 
teor must  have  followed,  is  exactly  that  of 
the  magnetic  meridian,  which  is  a  remarka- 
ble circumstance.  The  greatest  of  these 
stones  fell  at  the  south  eastern  extremity  of 
the  large  axis  of  the, ellipse,  the  middle  sized 
in  the  centre,  and  the  smallest  at  the  other 
extremity.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  largest 
fell  first,  as  might  naturally  be  8uppo«ed. 
The  largest  of  all  those  that  fell  weighs  174 
lbs.,  the  smallest  which  I  have  seen  weight 
about  two  gros  (1000th  part  of  the  last). 
The  number  of  all  those  which  fell  is  cer- 
tainly above  2000  or  3000." 

The  luminosity  of  meteorites  in  their 
descent  need  not  be  wondered  at,  for  the 
percussion  of  a  mass  of  iron  flying  through 
the  atmosphere  with  such  a  velocity  can  be 
shoA^Ti  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  render  it  in- 
stantly red  hot,  and  the  sudden  heat  may 
account  likewise  for  the  bursting,  and  the 
presence  of  oxygen  in  the  air  easily  explains 
the  black  crust  of  oxide. 

Now  if  fiery  globes  are  in  the  habit  of  fly- 
ing over  our  earth  for  many  leagues  before 
they  pour  down  their  iron  ordnance,  it  can* 
not  but  happen  that  they  themselves  should 
be  sometimes  seen  when  the  projectiles  are 
not  observed  ;  for  the  fiery  ball,  especially  if 
several  miles  above  the  earth,  will  attract  the 
attention  of  many  for  a  great  distance  round, 
while  the  broken  masses  may  fall  in  a  desert 
place,  or  the  depths  of  a  forest,  or  out  at  sea. 
What  are  called  Bolides,  or  fire-balls,  appear 
to  be  of  this  character,  and  it  is  not  surpria- 
ing  that  the  connection  between  these  and 
aerolites  cannot  be  oflcn  established  by 
actual  observation,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  by  day  they  will  generally  appear  as  alitUe 
cloud  scarcely  differing  from  others  in  the  sky, 
and  thus  attracting  no  attention,  thopgh  the 
descent  of  the  stones  has  then  the  beat 
chance  of  being  seen ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  night  they  will  be  a  cloud  of 
extremely  visible,  but  the  detached 
will  not  be  seen  in  their  descent ;  and  ahoulA 
some  bits  be  afterwards  lighted  on,  what  ii 
dication  would  there  be  in  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  that  they  were  not  ordinal]^ 
stones  or  pieces  of  slag  ? 

We  believe,  indeed,  that  the  lununotiff 
meteors  which  figure  so  extensively  in  th0 
catalogue  above  mentioned  arc  phenomena 
strictly  analogous  to  the  L*Aigle  fireball ; 
but  we  do  not  necessarily  afiirm  that  th0 
solid  mass  or  some  i)ortion  of  it  always 
reaches  the  earth.     We  select   one  or  two 
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MmnatiTes.  Professor  Bond,  of  Cambridge, 
Viited  States,  thus  describes  the  meteor  of 
September  30,  1850,  which  is  called  Jenny 
Kind's: 

••  My  attention  was  called  to  this  phenom- 
enon oy  Miss  Jenny  Lind,  who  happening 
■I  the  time  of  ib«  first  appearance  to  be  look- 
ing at  the  planet  Saturn  throu«^h  the  great 
Suatorial  telescope,  nearly  in  the  direction 
the  meteor's  path,  Avas  startled  by  a  sud- 
den flash  of  light,  no  doubt  much  concen- 
trated by  the  power  of  the  glass ;  probably 
not  more  than  a  second  of  time  intervened 
before  the  meteor  exploded,  leaving  a  bright 
teain  of  light  some  H^  long,  extending  from 
near  the  head  of  Medusa  towards  a  point 
99  below  the  star  Alpha  Arietis,  this  being 
the  direction  of  motion,  and  projecting  a 
portion  of  its  mass  forward  about  two  de- 
p^ees. 

Professor  Bond  then  describes  how  this 
train  lasted  more  than  an  hour,  becoming 
tortuous  in  its  foi-ni,  and  he  appends  diagrams 
of  its  appearance  at  various  times. 

The  next  is  one  that  appeared  in  England, 
February  11th,  ISdO: 

**  At  Oxford,  Mrs.  Baden  Powell  described 
Um  appearance  as  of  a  small  globe  advanc- 
ing and  rapidly  expanding  by  three  or  four 
iooceMive  jerks  or  bursts,  at  each  burst  re- 
maining stationary  for  an  instant,  and  thus 
fclming  successively  larger  globes  intcn*sely 
bright  and  blue,  all  the  while  emitting  a 
atream  of  sparks  on  each  side,  till  the  final 
globe  wafl  nearly  as  large  as  the  moon, 
vhich  dissipated  into  brilliant  globules  shot 
of  in  all  directions  and  appearing  to  fall.  It 
was  compared  by  another  person  ])resent  to 
an  umbrella  pushed  onwarcts  and  alternately 
opened  and  shut  rapidly." 

The  following  is  also  from  a  lady : 

**0n.  the  evening  of  Fridav,  March  19, 
[1847],  A.  and  I  left  Alhion  road,  [lIoUo- 
way],  about  half-])ast  eight.  Not  any  stars 
were  then  visil)lc,  but  when  we  were  in  High- 
bnry-piace,  A.  called  my  attention  to  what 
Bethought  a  fire-balloon  ascending  slowly. 
Ik.  was  m  the  west,  a  little  inclining  to  the 
■oath.  As  it  passed  on  slowly  to  the  west, 
fits  intense  brilliance  convinced  me  that  it 
was  not  an  earthly  thing.  When  it  appeared 
to  be  over  Ilamj^stcud  (but  as  high  in  the 
heavens  as  the  sun  is  at  six  oVlock  in  the 
evening  when  the  days  are  longest)  it  shot 
ftirth  several  fiery  coruscations,  and  whilst 
we  were  gazing  at  it  broke  into  an  intensely 
radiant  cloud :  this  cloud  sailed  on  slowlv, 
and  we  never  took  our  eyes  off  it.  At  this 
time  the  stars  were  shining.     When  we  were 
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in  the  gravel  path  ojJt^osite  to  Highbury-ter- 
race, the  cloud  was  higher  in  the  heayens 
and  more  to  the  west.  It  cast  a  most  bril- 
liant light  on  the  houses  there,  brighter  than 
moonlight,  and  unlike  any  light  I  ever  saw. 
It  aj)peared  of  a  blue  tint  on  the  bricks,  but 
there  was  no  hlut  light  in  the  cloud  itself. 
Suddenly,  over  the  radiant  cloud  appeared 
another  cloud  still  more  brilHant,  but  I  now 
felt  so  awe-struck,  that  I  cannot  say  pre- 
cisely how  long  they  hung  one  over  the  other 
before  the  most  wonderful  sight  happened. 
Perliaps  they  remained  so  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  when  from  the  upper  cloud  a  small 
fiery  ball  (about  the  size  that  the  largest 
planets  appear  to  the  naked  eye)  dropped 
mto  the  lower  cloud,  and  was  mstantly  ab- 
sorbed. Soon  after,  another  similar  ball 
dropped  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  cloud 
and  then  a  ball  apparently  four  or  five  times 
the  size  of  the  two  preceding,  fell  from  one 
cloud  to  the  other,  in  the  same  wonderful 
way.  Shortly  afler  this  both  clouds  disap- 
peared, apparently  absorbed  in  the  heavens, 
though  I  did  see  a  few  particles  of  the  bril- 
liant clouds  floating  about  for  a  minute  or  so. 
Presently  the  moon  a])peared,  considerably 
to  the  northward  of  the  place  where  th^ 
clouds  had  hung.  We  then  saw  the  bright 
light  across  the  heavens,  which  you  told  me 
was  zodiacal  light,  which  lasted  for  more 
than  an  hour." 

We  wish  that  every  lady  would  describe  so 
carefully  and  graphically  whatever  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon  she  was  fortunate  enough 
to  see ;  and  every  gentleman  too.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  meteor  is  so  honored  as  one  that 
shot  across  the  sky  one  night  at  Aden,  ud 
was  mistaken  by  the  sentry  at  the  Turknn 
walls  for  an  alarm  rocket.  *'  He  discharged 
his  musket  accordingly,  and  gave  the  usual 
notice,  when  the  whole  garrison  were  sum- 
moned to  arms.  This  is  j)crhaps  the  only 
meteor  on  record  that  caused  three  thousand 
men  to  be  roused  from  their  slumbers,"  says 
Dr.  Buist,  and,  ap|)ropriately  enough,  the 
date  of  the  ])leasiint  incident  was  April  1st. 

It  is  exceedingly  valual)le  when  several 
persons  in  different  places  have  made  accurate 
observations  on  the  same  meteor.  Thus,  in 
respect  to  that  of  February  11th,  1850,  al- 
readv  described,  M;.  Glaisher  was  able  to 
determine,  by  a  comparison  of  data  furnished 
by  different  parties,  that  its  height  at  the 
first  appearance  was  84  milen,  nearly  over  a 
IH)int  \\\  miles  north-east  of  Montgomery; 
that  its  height  at  disappearance  was  19  miles, 
nearly  11  miles  south-east  of  liiggleswade, 
in  BcMifordshire,  where  it  exploded ;  that  the 
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height  of  the  sparks  falling  from  it  at  their 
disappearance  was  10  miles;  that  its  path 
was  parabolic  ;  its  real  velocity  30  miles  per 
second,  and  its  real  diameter  from  1200  to 
2000  feet  Of  this  last  particular  more  here- 
after. 

In  speaking  of  luminous  meteors,  we  do 
not  know  how  to  discriminate  between  these 
more  striking  phenomena  and  what  are  com- 
monly called  falling  or  shooting  stars.  There 
is  every  gradation,  from  the  gigantic  balls  of 
flame  exploding  violently,  and  flinging  about 
pieces  of  metal,  through  brilliant  shooting 
stars  rivalling  Jupiter  in  apparent  size  and 
leaving  a  luminous  trail  behind  them,  to  those 
faint  streaks  and  sparks  of  light  which  dart 
in  silence  across  a  portion  of  the  heavens. 
The  difference  may  be  only  one  of  distance, 
though  in  the  first-mentioned  cases  the  greater 
attraction  exerted  by  the  earth  and  the  denser 
atmosphere  affecting  the  movements  of  the 
solid  body,  may  cause  a  different  termination 
of  its  career. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  here  certain 
errors  which  affect  observatiops  of  meteors. 
The  height  above  the  horizon  is  apt  to  be 
exaggerated,  and  so  is  the  brightness;  the 
idea  of  nearness  has  evidently  been  frequently 
given  by  a  meteor  which  has  been  proved 
fi'om  simultaneous  observations  in  different 
places  to  have  been  very  far  off.  But  the 
most  remarkable  fallacy  is  in  respect  to  the 
size — or  rather  there  are  two  fallacies,  the 

Sorant  and  the  scientific.  The  ignorant 
acy  is  one  rather  of  expression,  when  an 
observer  records  that  the  meteor  appeared 
**  about  the  size  of  an  egg^**  or  "  had  a  tail 
six  feet  long  ond-  two  inches  wide."  Now 
we  are  all  apt  to  use  such  comparisons,  and 
possibly  if  we  made  them  only  for  our  own 
edification,  there  would  not  be  much  harm  in 
them;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  an  egg 
looks  of  a  very  different  size,  according  to  the 
distance  at  which  we  see  it,  and  so  a  meteor 
can  only  look  the  size  of  an  egg  held  at  a 
certain  disfancef  an  element  of  the  calcula- 
tion we  have  never  once  seen  noticed  in  these 
records  of  observations.  And  this  is  a  fatal 
wanfc,  for  no  two  persons  perhaps  place  their 
imaginary  egg  at  the  same  diatance  from  the 
eye,  and  thus  each  adopts  his  own  standard. 
When  an  observer  describes  the  luminous 
api^earance  by  a  comparison  with  one  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  it  is  perfectly  intelligible, 
for  their  apparent  size  does  not  materiallv 
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change ;  thus  "  twice  the  size  of  Saturn,"  or 
"  a  little  smaller  than  the  full  moon,"  in 
good*  descriptions ;    and  if  the  angle  sub- 
tended by  the  luminous  body  can  be  de- 
termined, that,  of  course,  is  better  still ;  but, 
on  the  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  phenom- 
enom,   this   can  rarely   be  obtained.     The 
scientific   fallacv   is   that  into   which    some 
astronomers  have  fallen,  who,  in  computing 
the  bulk  of  the  incandescent  mass  from  its 
apparent  size  and  its  ascertained  distance, 
have  made  out  enormous  dimensions;  for, 
instance,  that  one  seen  on  January  18th,  1718, 
measured   2600  feet  across !      Dimensions 
really  comparable  with   those  of  the  little 
planets  that  are  now  found  in  such  nunbers. 
We  have  never  had  any  faith  in  these  gigantic 
proportions,  and  are  glad  to  see  that  Pro- 
fessor Lawrence  SSmith  has  drawn  espedal 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  no  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  the  apparent  diameter  of  a 
highly-luminous   bcdy   at   a  distance.     He- 
found   that   an   electnc    light  from  carbon 
points,  the  size  of  which  was  in  reality  three- 
tenths  of  an  inch,  ap])eared  at  100  yards 
one-half   the   diameter  of  the  moon,  at  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  thn^e  times  her  diameter, 
and  at  half  a  mile  three  and  a  half  times  her 
size.     He  invites  us  to  look  at  a  row  of  street 
lamps,  seen  nearly  in  a  line  from  the  eye, 
and  to  observe  that  the  apparent  diameters 
of  the  flames  do  not  decrease  at  all  for  a 
considerable  distance,  and  even  then  by  no 
means  in  projiorti:  n  to  the  law  of  perspec- 
tive.    It  is  the  mure  important  to  notiice  this 
fallacy  as  grand  deductions  have  been  drawn 
from  the  su])posed  prodigious  dimeniio&t  of 
these  glowing  balls. 

These  meteors  are  generally  colored,  and 
this  circumstance  has  attracted  considenble 
attention,  not  only  because  the  color  is  often 
very  striking,  but  because  it  may  be  indicib 
tive  of  their  composition,  since  diflerent 
metals  I)urn  with  diiferently  colored  flamea; 
but  there  are  several  dlificulties  about  tbt 
determination  of  colors  which  arc  apt  to  mis- 
lead. 

We  are  inclined  to  belie\*e,  in  the  first 
place,  that  a  sudden  bright  light  quickly  dis> 
appearing  conveys  a  different  impression  of 
color  to  different  observi-rK;  at  any  rate,  tiie 
meteor  of  August  12th,  18G0,  is  described 
by  one  parly  as  )ellow,  by  another  as  '*  of  ft 
beautiful  clear  blue."  But  supposing  all  per- 
sons have  identically  the  same  impreoioDt 
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1^  diey  not  still  call  it  by  different  names  ? 

We  tntpeofc  this  will  partly  account  for  a 

discovery  of  Mr.  Poey,  of  Havannah, 

finds,  on  tabulating    the  recorded  in- 

of  meteors,  large  and  small,  that  in 

tttt  Chinese  observations,  compound  colors 

fMndly  while  in  the  European  -observations 

dlq^e  primitive  colors.    Thus,  the  inhabitants 

of  the  Celestial  Empire  have  noted  only  5 

Uae  meteors,  while  Baden  Powell  mentions 

816 1  but  625  yellowish  red  ones,  while  he  on 

llle  contrary  recognizes  no  such  compound 

•ofer.    But  do  the  Chinese  describe  a  color 

mmadf  as  we  do?    Certainly,  if  their  305 

iridtish  blue  and  20  bluish  white  meteors  be 

•dded  to  their  5  blue,  it  makes  330,  which 

well  enomfh  with  the  326  blue,  plus  46 

and  11  wAJty-blue,  or  383  in  all,  of  the 

Al^iih  lists,  especially  as  the  English  obser- 

Wtions  that  form  the  basis  of  Poey's  calcula- 

Hone  ere  a  little  more  numerous  than  the 

OUbese.      Again,  the    525  yellowish    red 

■etaors  are  somewhat  counterbalanced  by  a 

aueh  larger  proportion*  both  of  red  and  of 

yvUow,  and  107  orange.    Our  theory,  how- 

r,  18  scarcely  capable  of  accounting  for 

fret  noticed  by  >^  Poey,  that  **  Chinese 

ns   show  a^emarkable  constancy 

ai  tinto  during  a  long  period  of  years ;  when 

■■  equally  constant    but  different  scale  of 

prevails,  and  this  for  several  successive 

It  will  be  long  before  our  observa- 

can  indicate  whether  there   be  such  a 

variation.    One  point  of  agreement 

partioularly  struck  us  on  comparing  these 

the  almost  total  absence  of  green,  and 

^  iadigo  or  purple  meteors. 

Another  notable  phenomenon  is  the  ap- 

1% .  change  of  color  that  takes  place  in 

during  their  course ;  sometimes  the 

ige  is  very  striking :  thus  a  meteor  seen 

^Bombay,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1649,  was, 

tlM  account  of  several  partiesf  one  of  the 

instances  of  green,  but  ''when  it  ex- 

ybded,  it  seemed  resolved  into   a  mass  of 

embers."     Again,  our   old   friend  the 

of   February    11th,    1850,  is    thus 

dnoribed  by  one  who  saw  it  at  Lambeth : 

*  As  it  brightened,  it  displayed  the  most 
Vvaly  colors,  which  could  be  distinctly  traced 
to  the  radial  colors  produced  by  the  sun — at 
AM  period  green,  violet  (deep),  pale  red, 
AoLiand  their  effects  through  the  Uun  stratum 
^  ekrads  which  were  in  its  path  were  most 
fotgaous." 
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Mr.  Lowe  says,  in  1849,  "I  have  seen 
them  alter  their  colors  from  blue  to  red,  and 
in  one  instance  saw  a  meteor  of  a  blue  color 
give  out  orange-red  sparks.  Mr.  Hind  tells 
me  he  saw  a  green  meteor  turn  to  a  crim- 
son color ; "  and  last  year  he  himself 
records  a  meteor  that  *'  when  first  seen  was 
green,  then  changed  to  orange,  and  then 
to  red.  These  changes  took  place  sud- 
denly without  altering  the  size  of  the 
meteor." 

But  while  the  incandescent  meteors  iq>- 
pear  generally  red,  orange,  or  blue,  may  we 
conclude  that  these  are  really  the  prevalent 
colors  in  the  light  that  starts  from  them  f 
We  fear  such  would  be  a  rash  conclusion ; 
indeed,  were  it  consistent  with  the  limits  and 
scope  of  this  article,  it  would  be  easy  to 
show  that  such  phenomena  must  give  rise  to 
optical  illusions  in  respect  to  color,  and  that 
to  an  extent  which  we  think  has  never  been 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  hitherto 
written  on  the  subject  Differences  by  inten- 
sity, contrast,  and  the  absorbent  power  of 
clouds  and  murky  atmosphere,  must  all  be 
taken  into  account  before  we  can  determine 
that  changes  of  color  really  indicate  changes 
in  the  refrangibility  of  the  light  given  off  by 
the  shining  mass.  One  point  only  we  would 
mention  here.  Poey  remarks,  mainly  from 
the  observations  of  Coulvier  Oravier,  at 
Paris,  "  that  changes  in  color  in  the  course  of 
the  meteor  are  usually  from  white  near  the 
zenith  to  blue  near  the  horizon,  but  some- 
times from  white  to  red."  It  is  attemptA 
to  apply  to  these  cases  the  theory  by  which 
M.  Doppler  seeks  to  explain  the  changing 
colors  of  certain  stars ;  but  as  that  theory 
requires  the  relative  position  of  the  luminous 
body  and  the  observer  to  altar  at  something 
like  the  rate  of  50,000  miles  per  second,  we 
may  dismiss  it  summarily.  The  real  ezplan* 
ation  we  believe  to  be  simply  this :  light  of 
whatever  refrangibility,  as  Helmhols  has 
shown,  if  very  intense,  ap|>ears  white,  or 
nearly  so,  hence  the  whiteness  of  the  fiery 
meteor  when  just  over  our  heads ;  but  aff  the 
intensity  diminishes,  wheth^  by  simple  dis- 
tance or  by  having  to  traverse  a  greater 
space  of  atmosphere,  the  color  proper  to  the 
refrangibility,  whether  blue,  red,  or  any 
other,  becomes  apparent  to  our  eye. 

To  return  to  shootine-stars.  Perhape  all 
our  readers  have  seen  these  beaukilbl  otjeoli 
on  some  clear  evening,  when 
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•*  There  is  no  liijlit  in  earth  or  heaven 
But  tliO  'wUl  lijrlit  of  stars," 

falling  in  showers,  as  though  a  sudden  frenzy 
had  seized  the  liriii'ii  eves  which  usually  look 
down  80  calmly  from  iho  silent  spheres,  or 
that  the  bands  of  Orion  were  IooskI,  or  the 
stars  in  their  courses  were  literally  fight  in  jg^, 
not  Of^ainst  the  (';uiaanitish  chieftain,  but 
against  each  olh-.M*.     Ancient,  records  tell  of 


It  will  be  remembered  that  this  shower 
took  place  on  the  night  of  tike  12th  of 
Noveml)er;  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  suggestive  facts  about  these  great  dis- 
plays is,  that,  they  occur  annually  about  that 
date,  and  about  the  10th  August.  Other 
periods,  also,  have  been  noticed,  though  not 
so  frequently,  about  April  23,  July  26,  De- 
cember  f,  &c.     We  say  about,  for  they  do 


stars  falling  on  certain  occasions  like  "  a  rain  !  not  appear  particular  in  keeping  their  ap- 


of  fire*,*-  or  "  as  thick  as  hail,"  or  "  like  a 
shower  of  locust.; ;  "  and  modern  times  have 
witnessed  sonic  magnificent  displays  of  the 
like  kind.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  these 
took  place  in  the  United  States,  on  the  night 


pointments  with  the  earth,  to  a  day  or  two, 
and  they  occasionally  miss  a  year.  But 
these  periods  vary.  If,  with  M.  IJiot,  we  ei- 
amine  the  records  kept  by  the  Chinese  dar- 
ing different  dynasties,  we  tind  that,  B.C.  687, 


of  the  12th  of  November,   IH'S.i,     Professor   when  Manasseh  was  reigning  in  Judea,  and 


Olmsted  gives  a  detailed  account,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  substance  : 

"  The  meteors  began  to  attract  notice  by 
their  frequency  as  early  as  nine  o'clock  on 
the  evenmg  of  the  12th  November.  The 
exhibition  bcjcame  strikingly  brilliant  about 
eleven  o'clock,  but  most  splendid  of  all  about 
four  o'clock,  and  continued  with  but  little 
intermission  until  darkness  merged  in  the 
light  of  day.  A  few  large  fire-balls  were 
seen   even   after  the  sun    had   risen.      The 


before  Media,  Macedon,  and  Uome  wen 
powers  in  the  earth,  a  great  star  showier 
appeared  on  March  23.  and  the  next  aimilar 
entry  is  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month. 
Distinct  periods  occur  in  these  records  of 
the  Celestial  Empire  about  July  22,  October 
14,  April  13,  but  never  once  near  August  10| 
or  November  12.  Or  if,  with  M.  Chaslei, 
we  hunt  up  the  old  chronicles  and  monastio 
tales,  we  shall  find  that  the  heavens  have 


entire  extent  of  tlie  exhibition  is  not  ascer- .  shot  lances  of  fire,  year  after  year,  on  Feb- 
.ji^t^  I • '111  ■ 

ruar\'  1,  October  17,  the  middle  of  Mmrehf 
and  that  on  April  4,  for  many  years,  at  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century,  "  nearly  all  tha 
stars  ran  like  dust  carried  by  the  wind." 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  if  we  compara 


tained,  but  it  covered  no  inconsiderable  ])or- 
tion  of  the  earth's  surfaic.  It  has  been 
traced  from  the  hmgitucb^  of  (51^  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  to  longitude  of  100'''  in  Central 
Mexico,  and  from  tin.'  North  American  lakes 
to  the  southern  side  of  the  island  of  Jamaica. 


Ever)'whero  within  these  limits  the  first  aj>- :  the  forty-six  notable  cases  in  Chasles*  cata- 
parance  was  that  of  fireworks  of  the  most  loguo  with  the  fifty  most  remarkable  Chinaea 
imposing  grandeur  covering  the  entire  vault  showers  we  find  only  one  date  common  to 
of  neaven   with  myriads  of  fireballs  resem- 1  ^^  ^^^  lists-namelv,  October   14,  A.D.  W4. 

bling  sky-rockets 1  he  meteors  all    .     .     .  c    T  .i      i  i    ««         -  j 

seemed  to  emanate  from  one  and  the  same  ^"^  ^^'^'^'^'«  ^'^  ^"^  **»^*  "^"^y  -^  P««»^  ^ 
point  (in  the  eoustellaiion  J,eo).  They  set  markably  regular  m  China  nlwut  AJX  8S0 
out  at  different  distances  from  this  j)oirit,  and  and  920,  those  two  periods  in  Europe  van 
proceeded  with  immense  velocity,  ffescribing,  marked  by  showers  in  February.  Tha  idaa- 
in  some  insUmces,  an  arc  of  'So^  or  40"^  in  has  been  thrown  out  that  there '  is  a  seeuliB 
in  less  than  four  seconds  .      .  .A  few  ob- '    rogresaion  of 'these  periods,  but  a  oaiefui 

aer>'crs   reported   that   they  heard  a  hissing;  i  .  r.u      i  .•  -j  i_ 

,.1     'i  ,■         r       1  1    <.       n  ,  comparison -of  the  observations  on  reeord  haa 

noise  like  the  rushing  of  a  sky-rocket,  and  |,,^         r>    j  ^     ^   r  i  i-        •  • 

slight  explosions  like  the  bursting  of  the  .  ^^*^  "«  *°  ^^^'^  ^^°"^*^^"^  o"  this  jjomt ;  and  to 
same  body.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  n»«li«ve  that  the  periods  remain  stationarjrfcr 
substance  reached  the  ground  which  couli  :  awhile,  and  then  are  exchanged  for  other 
be  clearly  cstablL^hed  to  be  a  residnum  or  ■  periods ;  the  same  kind  of  intermission  of 
deposit  from  the-  meteors.  An  observer  at  \  regularity  occurring  in  reference  to  centurias 
Boston  estimated  that  the  number  exhibited  .  ^j^j^jh  we  have  alrea<ly  noted  in  the  annual 
every  quarter  ot  an   Ikhjt  would  be  10,000  :i  r  *i  *      -c       *     u 

««j  V.O  4K«  ,viw ..  «     .-,      ir  V  recurrence  of  these  magnificent  phenomenal 

and  as  the  plienomenon   coniinued  for  seven  i  „„  ,  ,^        ...        /^ 

hours,  the  total  number  must  have  greatly ;  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  "^  ""^  •^^^*"  the  vanaUon  of  a 
exceeded  280,000  ;  inusmuch  as  this  estimate  '  <lay  in  the  August  period  for  some  centuiM 
was  based  on  observations  when  the  density  !  is  proved  by  a  church  calender  existing  in 
of  the  stars  was  much  less  than  its  max- .  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  where  the  lOtn  of 
imum."  I  that  month,  St.  Lawrence's  Day,  is  maritad 
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bf  the  word  Meteorodes ;  and  it  was  a  com- 
«|Oii  legend,  that  the  saint  wept  fiery  tears 
0%  hit  anniversar}'. 

Other  generalizations  have  been  made  in 
mtpect  to  these  showers ;  thus : 

•The  number  of  meteors  varies  through 
ft0  successive  hours,  from  six  p.m.  to  six 
••s^.,  by  a  regular  increase  up  to  the  last- 
named  nour.  The  number  which  appear  in 
die  east  is  more  than  double  the  number 
ciiiffinating  in  the  west;  those  from  north 
md  south  nearly  equal.  In  other  words, 
Bttrly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number 
enrinate  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  of  the 

By  the  simultaneous  obserTations  of  as- 
Imiomers  in  different  places,  it  has  been 
•Mipated  by  Mr.  Walker  that  their  velocity 
mmngea  eighteen  miles  and  a  quarter  per 
MOond,  though  some  fly  through  space  at  the 
Mto  of  twenty-four,  and  others  glide  along 
il^the  rate  of  bnly  nine  miles  per  second — 
diggvih  meteors,  content  to  travel  at  only 
teiy  times  the  speed  of  a  cannon-ball. 
Moare  recent  computations  have  given  the 
je  speed  at  thirty-eight  miles,  or  twice 
^locity  of  the  earth  itself.  From  four- 
observations  made  at  Breslau  and 
Ihona,  it  was  found  that  the  visible  path  of 
A»ahooting  stars  averaged  twenty-two  miles 
IBd  A  half,  and  the  mean  duration  of  their 
lllht  a  little  over  a  second.  The  height 
the  earth  of  course  varies  greatly,  and 
vary  in  different  parts  of  the  meteor's 
As  a  rule,  no  doubt  the  brighter 
lodiea  are  nearer  to  us,  some  ten,  others 
Mty  miles,  perhaps,  above  our  heads,  while 
be  Hdnt  streaks,  which  appear  like  stars  of 
to  smallest  magnitude,  are  generally  at  a 
to  gi«ater  altitude ;  and  instances  are  not 
iMiting  where  the  telescope  has  revealed 
llNeming  showers  which  the  unaided  eye 
loald  not  detect.  In  the  case  of  a  shower 
if  ttan  they  appear  in  general  to  stream 
one  fixed  point  in  the  heavens,  and 
to  have  a  kind  of  point  of  convergence 
the  opposite  hemisphere.  Their  courses 
I  uraally  downwards ;  but  this  is  not  al- 
the  case,  for  by  coincident  ob8er>'ations 
have  been  shown  to  move  horizontally 
vMi  the  earth,  and  others  positively  up- 
!  Their  apparent  course  is  that  of  a 
ij  but  thiA  is  partly  due  to  perspective  ; 
sometimes  a  wandering  star  will  be  seen 
^  ponue  a  zigzag,  uncertain  course,  or,  after 
pH>ieeiTin[^  ttraight  and  steadily  for  awhile, 


suddenly  to  fly  off  at  a  sharp  angle,  and  lose 
itself  in  the  darkness. 

From  our  present  hi<;h  ])osition  let  us 
review  the  theories  which  men  have  framed 
as  to  the  origin  of  mctcorities.  First,  we 
may  dismiss  all  hypotheses  founded  on  super- 
stition, and  decide  in  our  own  minds  that 
these  strange  ])henomena  are  as  amenable  to 
the  ordinary  laws  of  God's  universe  as  the 
quiet  moon  herself,  and  as  open  to  human 
investigation.  When,  however,  we  thirik  how 
many  know  little  of  the  Supreme,  save  what 
an  uneasy  conscience  drives  them  to  ap- 
prehend, we  do  not  wonder  at  such  state- 
ments as  the  following  from  the  reports  of 
Dr.  Buist : 

"The  oldest  people  in  Malacca  say  they 
never  witnessed  such  a  thing  before,  and 
many,  not  knowing  its  real  nature,  consider 
it  a  portentous  omen  for  evil.  Some  very 
sagely  prophesy  that  there  will  be  war,  others 
that  rice  will  l)e  dearer ;  and  others  again 
aver  that  the  world  will  soon  be  at  an  end. 
The  Malays  say  that  it  is  an  Antooapi,  or 
fire-spirit,  sent  to  destroy  some  wicked  man's 
house ;  and  others,  that  it  is  the  serpent  of 
the  sun  ^hich  has  got  loose,  and  is  going  its 
peregrinations.  We  understand  that  a  China- 
man, who  had  been  sickly  for  some  time 
previously,  was  so  terrified  by  the  appear- 
ance, that  he  sank  down  in  a  fit  and  instantly 
expired."  * 

Let  us  summon  the  different  scientific 
theories  "before  our  tribunal.  The  venerable 
dictum  that  these  stones  fall  from  the  sun 
utters  its  voice  first,  but  when  asked  for  argu- 
ments it  has  none  to  offer.  Then  comes  a 
modest  suggestion  that  they  may  have  been 
thrown  up  by  some  volcano,  and  have  fallen 
down  again  a  long  way  off.  But  on  referring 
to  the  tot-al  dissimilarity  of  these  stones  from 
any  known  lavas,  and  the  immense  distance 
at  which  they  sometimes  full  from  any  active 
volcano,  and  their  great  rapidity,  the  supposi- 
tion retires.  A  rash  exclamation  of  "  Why, 
to  be  sure,  they  were  made  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  like  hailstones, 
and  Ml  like  them,  loo,"  is  heard,  with  a  con- 
fused talk  about  gases,  and  electricity,  and 
diamagnetism ;  but  our  theorist  is  reminded 
that  there  is  abundance  of  water  in  the  clouds 
to  make  ha*l  of,  and  he  is  passed  by  till  he 
can  manufacture  a  ball  of  iron  weighing  1000 
lbs.  without  any  metal,  but  merely  by  coax- 
ing together  unknown  gases,  which  if  like 
their  fellows  have  an  unlimited  power  of 
diffusibility,  and  keep  it  floating  aloft  wfaUt 
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It  is  beinj»  mado.  and  then  fllnpj  it  down  in  a 
slanting  direttinn  with  tlilrty  timrs  the  force 
of  a  cannon-bal!.  Tlifii  comrs  ihc  theory 
that  thev  arc  ])n)i«'ctcd  from  hinar  volcanoes 
with  an  initial  vclooity  of  SOOO  feet  per 
second,  which  w(»iild  \)o  sufficient  to  carry 
them  within  iIk-  sjthcre  of  the  earth's  prc- 
ponderatinjr  uitr.vti'ju  ;  and  this  theory  brings 
with  it  much  anlho'-Iiy,  terminating  with  the 
paper  of  Professor  Smith,  from  which  we 
haveaiready  quoted.  Hut  while  it  cannot  be 
disproved,  it  i^  very  unfr)rtuiMte  for  its  ac- 
ceptance that  all  tlie  recent  examinations  of 
the  volcanoes  or  riur  side  of  the  moon  have 
shown  them  in  the  repose  of  death,  their 
fires  gone  out  ;  and  the  theory  leaves  unac- 
counted for  the  rapidity  of  their  descent  and 
the  numher  and  ])«'riodicity  of  the  falling 
stars,  if  indeed  th''*«e  latter  phenomena  are 
connected,  as  we  cannot  helj)  thinking,  with 
the  meteoric  stones.  The  bold  theory  of 
Chladni  then  demands  a  hearing — namely, 
that  these  mysteri()u»«  bodies  are  revolving  as 
little  planets  rotmd  the  sun, and  are  rendered 
visible  only  wh(?n  they  enter  our  atmosphere, 
sometimes  j)assinG;  along  in  their  orbits,  dis- 
turbed no  doubt,  but  not  stopped,  by  the 
nearness  of  their  gigantic  sister,  and  some- 
times drawn  irresistibly  to  her.  -This  cosmi- 
cal  theory f^^  it  is  termed,  supposes  likewise 
that  these  lilliputian  i)lariets  congregate  in 
long  clusters  or  rin^^s,  tlie  orbits  of  which 
cut  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  about  the  point 
which  the  earth  occupies  on  August  10, 
NoTcmbcr  l.'J.  cVc.  Now  this  theory,  bold  as 
it  is,  has  gained  the  sulfrag^'s  of  most  living 
astronomers,  for  it  harmonizes  all  the  ob- 
served facts,  the  non-t'UTcstrial  character  of 
the  stones,  tl:c  force  of  their  descent,  the 
rapidity  of  the  luminous  meteors,  and  espe- 
cially the  periodicity  and  common  direction 
of  the  star  showers. 

We  accej)t  this  cosmical  theory  as  the  best 
that  offers  itself,  thoigh  we  see  one  g^eat 
difficulty.  It  suj)j>oses  our  earth,  a  solid 
sphere  of  8000  mile*  in  diameter,  to  overtake 
or  be  overtaken   bv  a  flock  of  hundreds   of 

w 

thousands  of  little  pieces  of  metal,  and  that 
those  which  are  visible  are  all  wiMn'n  sav  300 
miles  of  the  large  sjihere.  How  is  it  jmssible 
that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  these  little 
pieces  should  pass  or  be  passed  by  the  huge 
globe  without  being  swept  into  it,  or  striking 
themselves  against  it?  It  might  happen 
once,  that  the  orbit  of  such  a  cluster  should 


come  within  300  miles  of  that  of  the  greit 
globe,  but  never  cut  its  actual  path  ;  but  rtii 
inconceivable  that  with  all  the  perturbationi 
to  which  all  the  bodies  concerned  are  subject, 
this  sfiould  haj)pen  year  after  year,  and  not 
with    one    cluster  only,  but    with    all    those 
which  have  aj)j)eared  as  a  rain  of  fire.    Aod 
yet  there  is  no  ease  on  r'?cord  where  a  shower 
of   falling  stars  has   been  attended  with  a 
shower   of .  stones.     As   wc    cannot   beliere 
that  these  myriads  of  little  planets  should  be 
confined  to  a  small  belt  which  circlet  the 
path  of  the  earth,  and  is  not  one-twentieth 
of  its   d'ameter,  must  wc  give  np  the  idea 
that  the  falling  stars,  the  larger  meteors  and 
the  fireballs  that  rain  down  stones,  are  con- 
nected phenomena,  oi*  may  we  imagine  that 
in  a  large  majority- of   instances  the   solid 
mass  is  extremely  small,  and  is  dissipated  to 
powder  in  the  upper  regions  of  our  atmoft- 
phere  ?    Or  may  we  imaginer  that  our  large 
planet  and  these  minute  ])lanets  are  insulated 
bodies,  strongly  charged  with  the  same  kind 
of  electricity,  and  thus  the  small  bodiea  flj 
from  our  path  as  we  a])proach  ?    We  have 
never  seen  this  idea  broached,  but  it  would 
account  also  for  the  upWcard  motion  seen  in 
some  shooting  stars.    The  idea  that  theae 
clusters   arc   revolving  round  the  earth  in 
eccentric  orbits  will  not  explain  their  annual 
recurrence;    and    the    liypothesis   that  we 
sweep  through  outlying  portions  of  the  aodift- 
cal  light  must  wait  till  we  know  something 
more  about  that  a])pearance,  and  whether  it 
is  really  caused  by  solid  matter. 

"  Ce  n'cst  ({u'une  etoilc  qui  file, 
Qui  file,  file  et  di>parait," 

sang  B^ranger,  but  what  a  strange  tale  doea 
it  tell,  not  to  the  poet  only,  but  to  the  phi- 
losopher !  His  eyes  are  opened,  not  aa  Obe- 
ron*s  were,  when 

"  Certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres 
To  hear  the  sea-mnid's  musir  ;  " 

but  as  one  who  catches  some  strav  notea  of 
that  music  of  the  spheres,  sounded  in  aolemn 
chorus  by  the  great  planets  and  their  attend- 
ant moons,  the  asteroids  and  cornet*,  and 
the  world-dust,  which  revolve  with  a  never 
ceasing  melody  round  the  ull-attracting  tun. 
And  should  some  ])()rti(m  of  thia  duat  be 
flung  ui)on  our  globe,  what  strange  newa  doea 
it  bring  of  the  materials  of  extra-terrestrial 
orbs  !  From  the  circumstances  of  its  descent 
we  cannot  say  whether,  in  its  own  sphere,  it 
possessed  an  atmosphere,  or  mimicked  our 
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and  clouds,  but  there  it  lies,  a  lump—  Hind  gives  a  list  of  six  hundred  and  aeTen 
Hka^  and  yet  unlike  our  rocks — like,  in  con-  that  have  been  dc3cril)ed  in  Chinese  or  Euro- 
tuning  no  element  but  what  we  are  familiar  P«^"  annals  ;  but  on  the  one  hand  many  of 
with,  and  presenting  the  same  modes  of  ^^^^^  are  successive  visitations  of  the  same 
;  11.  ..  ,  ."  .  ^  1  •  ^'  u  4.  comet,  while  on  the  other  hand,  until  tlie 
cryatalhation  and  chemical  combination,  but  invention  of  the  telescope,  it  was  only  those 
unlike,  m  its  deficiency  of  some  of  our  com-  of  g^eat  magnitude  which  could  be  seen.  In 
raoneat  elements.  •  How  strange,  too,  that  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  eightv 
the  iron  should  be  mixed  with  nickel,  cobalt,  were  observed,  and  during  the  year  which  u 
chromium,  and  manganese,  the  metals  most  ^^^  terminating,  six  at  least  have  been  re- 
doaely  aUied  to  it  in  chemical  properties,  corded.  We  may  safely  conclude,  therefore, 
tnd  having  nearly  the  same  atomic  weight,  that  there  are  muny  hundreds,  perhaps  thou- 

J  *u  *  av       1-  *       •  *    .L  sands,  of  these  bodies  revolving  round  the 

«nd  that  though  oxygen  enters  into  the  com-  ^„„   -^  ^^bits  all   very  elliptical,  and   some- 

position  of  the  silicates,  there  is  not  sufficient  times  so  long  that  they  apjiroach  closely  to 

to  combine   with   the  iron   or  phosphorus,  the  form  of  the   parabola,  and   cutting  the 

Well  does  Humboldt  say:  plane  of  the  ecliptic  at  every  angle,  some  in 

«  Accustomed  to  know  non-telluric  bodies,  l^^  ?'^^'  °l  ^}^  "'SP"  ""<*  °"«'rs  retrograde. 
•olelv  by  measurement,  by  calculation,  and  ff"^  °"^°^  ^^""^  |f  "O'nel'.'P.f  fl)!??  °<« 
br  t£e  inferences  of  our  reason,  it  is  with  a  ^^^  *"°  with  marvellous  rap.diy,  and  sweep- 
kind  of  astonishment  that  we  touch,  weigh,  Pg '"""^  the  sphere  of  fire  its  ever  chang- 
and  «naly»  a  substance  appertaining  to  the  l?,^  ta.1  sometimes  slowly  wending  its  way, 
world  iritW:  the  imagination  is  stimulated,  ^,V  T^"  f'w'  ^n^r^T.^T  '^l 
■nd  the  intellect  aroused  and  animated  by  a  J^^'^  '^t^'^ ''."'  "f,  "''l'^"'"'  1°  ?»*  P"**"} 
nectacle  in  which.the  uncultivated  mind  sees  t^^  ^.  k  T\'  '°  .u^  central  orb,  and 
,£w  a  train  of  fading  sparks  in  the  clear  ^H  draw  it  back  at  length  among  the  nearer 

■k/and  apprehends  in  tlie  black  stone  which  f^  \        .     ^T?       ■     ^"^    "'  *.T 

hOb  from  the  thunder-cloud  only  the  rude  bodies  have  been  determined  very  accm-ately 

product  of  some  wild  force  of  nature."  -'''*'  of  Lncke  s  comet  is  not  quite  three 

*^  years   and   four  months,  that  of  Biela  s  six 

These  sublunary  phenomena  have  afforded  years  and   a   half,  and   several   others   have 

Qg  so  much  matter  for  remark  that  we  fear  somewhat  analogous  periods,  including   that 

we  can  do  but  scanty  justice  to  comets,  those  o^  Faye,  which  is  expected  to  be  seen  next 

marrellous  bodies  which   sweep  in  strange  October,  by  those  who  have  good  telesconea. 

olar  svstem  and  b    th  "^   there   are   the    raagnificeni   Halley  s 

•     *u      1  •'     1      ^   A^^'  comet,  and  four  others,  which  have  periods  of 


.through  thesolarsystem,  and  by  their  eom^t, ^l^rfourothrrs,  ;Sr^^^^^^^^^ 

■ndden  appearance  m  the  skies   have  often  ^bout  seventy-five   years,  and  many  which 

■flUgfated  whole  nations.     About  their  extra-  take  a  still  longer  and  wider  sweep  into  those 

tarrestrial  nature  there   can  be   no  doubt ;  dreary  depths  that  sever   our  solar  system 

indeed,  our  acquaintance  with  them  is  pre-  from  the  nearest  fixed  stars.    The  movements 

cbely  opposite  in  its  character  to  our  knowl-  o^  one  that  was  observed  from  Paris,  in  1844, 

fldire  of  meteoric  stones;  we  can   form  no  indicated  a  periodic  time  of  102,050  years, 

conception  of  the   materials  of  which  they  SS^^~^  *^  ^^T*'• '''"'^^'-         ?"^ 

wuM^w  ^  »T**iv»*   ii^cjr  This  uncertainty  is  an  important  feature  of 

are  constituted,  or  of  the  physical  laws  which  Hjeir  revolutions,  distinguishing  them  from 

regulate  some  of  their   phenomena,  but  we  the  solid  planets,  which  in  their  nearly  circu- 

"  trace  out  with  great  accuracy  their  path  lar  orbits  keep  exact  time,  and  it  arises  from 


in  space,  and  in  many  instances  predict  the  their  extreme  levity  which  enables  them  to 

time  of   their  return.      The    two    treatises  be  drawn  aside  by 'Jupiter  and  every  other 

irfaieh  we   have  placed   at   the   head  of  this  weighty  globe. 

article    are    valuable    contributions    to  our       Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the 

knowledge  of  this  suhieci,  by  the  well-known  comet  of  1843,  which  appeared  first  in  south- 

aalronomer,  Mr.  Hind.     The  one  gives,  in  a  crn  regions,  but,  anticipating  the  mails,  sur- 

eoDcise  and  very  intelligible  form,  a  descrip-  prised  our  English  astronomers  by  its  sudden 

tion  of  whatever  is  known  respecting  comets ;  passage  above  their  horizon.     It  far  exceeded 

the  other  discusses,  in  a  popular  manner,  all  Venus  in  brilliancy,  and  was  accompanied  by 

tlia  astronomical  questions  that  have  refer-  a  tail  usually  45^  in  length,  but  on  one  ooca- 

ica  to  the  comet-i>anic  of  this  summer.  sion  measuring  65^.    It  approached  within 

Aa  to  the  number  of  comets,  it  is  impossi-  96,000  miles  of  the  sun,  that  is,  1000  timet 

hlo  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion.    Mr.  nearer  than  we  are,  and   then   passed  away, 

•  This  difference  was  forcibly  pointed  out  tome  "^^  ^  return,  probably,  for   376  years.  "Ite 

yaara  sgo  in  tliis  Review  by  a  well-known  scien-  nucleus  was  estimated  at  5000  miles  in  diam- 

Bfio  writer.  eter,  and  it  **  exhibited  a  brilliant  train  that 
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on  different  dates  was  found  to  attain  the 
enormbus  distance  of  150,  180,  and  200  mil- 
lions of  miles  from  the  head ;  yet  this  won- 
derful appendage  was  formed  in  less  than 
three  weeks." 

But  we  must  have  a  word  about  these 
nuclei  and  tails.  A  comet  always  has  a 
round  htad,  wliicli  looks  like  a  little  cloud, 
thickened  in  the  middle,  though  whether  any 
portion  be  ever  solid  is  ver)-  doubtful.  When 
this  nebulous  ball  ap])roaches  the  sun,  it  gen- 
erally throws  out  a  tail  in  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  luminary,  straight  for  some  mil- 
lions of  miles,  and  tlien  often  curving  like  a 
sabre;  and  there  are  sometimes  most  re- 
markable luminous  jets  which  shoot  out  to- 
wards the  sun,  and  are  then  "  suddenly  forced 
back  again  upon  the  noucleus  or  curved 
round  m  the  direction  of  the  tail,  on  either 
Bide  of  the  head — a  phenomenon  irreconcile- 
able  with  the  principles  of  gravitation  alone.** 
Then  certain  vibrations  or  oscillations  have 
been  observed,  as,  when  in  Halley's  comet, 
**  the  matter  of  the  tail  seemed  to  be  emitted 
in  violent  jets  and  streams,  as  if  from  orifices 
or  fissures  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  nu- 
cleus.** It  is  demonstrable  that  some  optical 
delusion  must  be  connected  with  this  appear- 
ance. Biela*s  comet  was  seen  a  few  years 
since  to  sulit  into  two,  which  are  each  now 
pursuing  tiieir  independent  courses  round  the 
•un. 

These  bodies  shine  by  reflected  light,  and 
eenerally  ^e  colored  white  or  pale  blue, 
ttiough  sometimes  red,  orange,  or  even  green. 
They  must  be  thinner,  incomj)arably  thinner 
than  the  thinnest  wreaths  of  vapor,  the  cirri 
which  appear  in  our  upper  atmosphere,  for 
the  light  of  stars  suffers  no  visible  refraction 
in  passing  througli  them,  nor  any  diminution 
of  urightness.  Indeed,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  an  inercnRc  of  brilliancy  has  been 
sometimes  observed.  The  matter  which  will 
permit  this  is  about  as  unknown  on  earth  as 
are  the  forces  which  produce  the  jets  and  the 
enormous  tail,  and  keep  it  in  so  remarkable  a 
position  towards  the  sun. 

The  fear  of  comets  appears  to  have  passed 
through  two  stages : 

"  Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  famous  comet 
of  1680,  which  excited  astonishment  through- 
out the  world  from  its  extraordinary  size, 
these  mysterious  objects  were  regarded 
merely  with  a  superstitious  awe,  as  the  omens 
of  evil  to  mankind,  foreboding  war  and  pes- 
tilence, famine,  earihqunkes,  inundations,  and 
a  host  of  other  dire  consequences.  Louis  le 
Debonnaire,  when  asked  why  he  evinced  a 
dread  of  the  comet  of  837,  which  was  flaming 
in  the  sky,  re])Hed,  to  the  effect,  that  he  felt 
no  fear  of  the  comet  itself,  but  he  was  alarmed 
at  the  '  signification  of  that  sign/  in  thii  in- 
itance,  his  own  death." 


In  1066,  the  year  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
a  comet  (supposed  now  to  have  been  Ual- 
ley's)  shook  its  sabre-like  tail  over  Europe ; 
but,  though  it  menaced  the  independence  of 
England,  no  more  subUantial  blow  wss 
feared. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
however,  Halley,  Whiston,  and  other  learned 
men  wrote  about  comets  as  though  they 
might  strike  our  earth,  or  do  injury  by  mix- 
ing with  our  atmosphere.  Hence  the  popu- 
lar alarm  has  taken  a  more  material  form« 
and  men  who  would  laugh  at  presages  dread 
a  collision.  Most  strikingly  was  this  exhib- 
ited in  the  past  summer.  It  was  reported 
that  an  enormous  comet  was  to  strixe  the 
earth,  or  brush  it  with  its  tail,  on  the  ISth 
of  June,  and  as  the  awful  day  approached, 
though  no  one  knew  whence  the  prophecy 
originated,  multitudes  on  the  Continent,  ana 
in  this  country,  felt  the  infection  of  fear ; 
popular  orators  caught  up  the  subject,  pam- 
phlets were  written  and  extensively  bought  ;• 
and  when  the  day  arrived,  though  no  comet 
had  been  observed  approaching,  many 
awaited  certain  death,  or  took  absurd  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  it,  rempving  from  town 
to  country,  or  vice  versd^  or  lying  in  bed ! 
And  many  far  removed  from  the  ignorant 
multitude  felt  an  uneasiness,  which  generally 
seemed  to  assume  the  form  that,  if  the  comet 
came  near  the  earth  it  would  produce  great 
heat,  though  we  never  found  such  parties  ca- 
pable of  meeting  the  objection  that,  as  the 
strange  visitor  would  come  from  so  enormous 
a  distance  from  the  sun's  influence,  he  must 
be  intensely  cold,  if,  indeed,  he  were  not  a 
film  of  frost. 

'But  the  comet  did  not  come.  Mr.  Hind's 
book  tells  us  what  foundations  there  were 
for  the  panic.  It  apaears  that  in  1264  a 
splendid  comet  became  visible,  which,  accord- 
ing to  our  old  friends  the  Chinese,  had  a 
train  lOO'^  long,  while  Euroj)ean  astronomers 
who  saw  it  from  the  middle  of  July  till  Oc- 
tober 2,  "  the  night  of  the  death  of  Pope 
Urban  IV.,"  assign  it  nearly  the  same  extent. 
In  1556,  appeared  the  wonderfully  bright 
but  tailless  comet  of  Charles  V.,  the  track  of 
which  was  carefully  observed  at  the  time, 
and  which  there  are  fair  reasons  for  thinking 
was  the  same  body  as  appeared  in  1264.  ft 
so,  it  should  appear  about  this  time,  the  292 

♦  One  of  these,  entitled  Will  the  Comet  Strike 
the  Earth  t  was  a  literary  curiosity,  as  it  consisted 
in  a  great  measure  of  long  extracts  taken  verba- 
tim from  the  eloquent  lecture  on  "  the  Prophet  of 
Horeb,'*  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Motley  Punshon  at 
Exeter  Hall,  before  the  Young  Men's  Ohri6ti'*D 
Association,  but  inserted  without  acknowledge- 
ment, or  even  inverted  commas,  into  a  waste  of 
most  ineloquent  and  incongruous  writing.  The 
conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  pamphlet  was  oeliaili^ 
fvll}r  vague— the  comet  might  strike  the  earaior 
it  might  not 
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between  the  previous  visits  ha^*in^  been 
BDgthened  by  the  causes  of  perturbation  to 
hree  centuries.  The  previous  observations 
n  unfortunately  not  very  exact,  and  our 
othor  sums  up  tiius : 

**  An  attentive  consideration  of  the  various 
nints  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  comet  of 
liM6  will  return  between  the  years  1857  and 
Ml  (always  supposing  it  to  be  the  same  as 
lirt  of  1264),  but  that  it  is  impracticable  to 
Utermine  the  exact  epoch  witn  the  imper- 
)nt  data  in  our  possession. '  There  are  one 
m  two  reasons  why  a  preference  might  be 
Uned  for  the  year  1858 :  not,  however,  of 
nffifsient  importance  to  outweigh  the  evidence 
m  &Tor  of  a  later  period." 

Should  this  comet  return  there  is  still  ab- 
nlntely  no  reason  for  thinking  it  will  come 
nto  contact  with  the  earth,  indeed  its  calcu- 
lited  orbit  lies  in  a  different  direction,  and 
Iw  chances  are  many  millions  to  one  against 
ft;  bi|t  supposing  it  or  some  similar  stranger 
vere  actually  to  do  so,  if  there  be  a  solid 
meleus  a  blow  might  be  given,  but  if  the 
lodj  really  consist  of  such  films  as  we  pre- 
une,  there  would  be  rather  less  likelihood 
€  iti  dama^ng  the  solid  globe  or  drawing  it 
.way  from  Its  orbit,  than  there  is  of  a  liffht 
liit  blown  against  an  express  train  injuring 
bt  iron  locomotive  by  its  collision  or  throw- 
Ig  It  off  the  rails.  We  are  not  lefty  how- 
•Wy  wholly  to  h  priori  reasoning  to  deter- 
dnewhat  would  be  the  effect  on  our  stability 
r  a  oomet  coming  close  to  the  earth. 

■•■  More  than  one  comet  we  know  has  ex- 
blienced  an  entire  change  of  orbit  from  ap- 
reaching  near  the  great  planet  Jupiter,  by 
or  the  most  massive  in  tne  system.  The 
imct  of  1770  on  two  occasions  became 
itangled  among  the  satellites  of^this  planet. 
1  descending  towards  the  sun  in  July, 
779f  so  large  were  the  perturbations  it  un- 
BTWent,  that  ins.  cad  of  completing  its  revol- 
tioHi  and  paying  us  a  visit  in  the  year 
780  or  thereabouts,  it  was  thrown  off  into 
inte  a  different  ])ath  which  will  not  permit 
r  its  coming  sufficiently  near  the  sun  to  be 
itbin  reach  even  of  our  most  ])Owerful  tele- 
Wlgt*  The  distance  between  the  comet  and 
optter  towards  the  end  of  July,  1779,  was 
Wm  more  than  450,000  miles,  or  about  the 
istance  of  the  second  of  his  moons.  We 
light  thence  infer  that  if  the  comet  possessed 
■y  attraction,  i.e.,  if  it  were  sufficiently 
naauTe  to  attract,  it  must  have  reacted  upon 
'npiter  and  his  satellites,  and  have  left  un- 
Bwcakeable  signs  of  its  having  passed  in 
heir  vicinity,  either  by  diminishing  or  length- 
■dbj^  their  periods  of  revolution,  or  by  dis- 
iMting  in  tome  way  or  other  the  relative 
MiiftionB  of  the  paths  they  described  prior 
b  Iha  comet's  appearance  amongst  tAem. 


Yet  we  have  positive  proof  that  no  such 
effects  followed,  and  arc  therefore  justified 
in  concluding  that  the  mass  of  the  comet  was 
excessively  small.  Had  a  solid  body  of 
cometary  dimensions  traversed  the  system  of 
Jupiter  in  tlie  same  way  the  results  would 
doubtless  have  been  widely  different,  and  the 
Jovian  Times  might  have  announced  some 
awkward  facts." 

It  is  of  source  impossible  to  say  what 
effect  the  mixing  of  a  comet's  atmosphere 
with  our  own  might  have,  or  what  derange- 
ment in  compasses  and  telegraphs,  or  in  the 
general  electrical  equilibrium  of  our  sphere 
might  ensue.  But  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  such  an  encounter  would  be  very  awk- 
ward— for  the  comet.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  only  just  the  merest  possibility  that  we  or 
our  grandchildren  should  ever  astonish  by 
our  impact  one  of  these  airy  visitors,  and 
exchange  our  present  speculation  for  experi- 
mental knowledge. 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  these 
bodies  which  we  have  not  yet  alluded  to, 
namely,  tlie  acceleration  obser>'ed  in  the 
periods  of  Encke's  comet.  The  amount  of 
this  is  small,  but  regular,  and  it  is  precisely 
what  would  hapj)en  were  there  some  slight 
resisting  medium,  causing  the  comet  to 
gravitate  ever  nearer  and  nearer  the  sun. 
Now,  the  commonly  received  theory  of  light 
supposes  the  presence  of  an  ether  through- 
out the  whole  visible  universe  incomparably 
thinner  than  air,  but  still  material,  and  thus, 
perhaps,  capable  of  affecting  the  flight  of  so 
unsubstantial  a  body.  This  is  the  explana- 
tion usually  given  ;  but  an  American  astrono- 
mer suggests  that  Encke's  comet  may  be  in- 
terfered with  by  the  meteorites,  myriads  of 
which  are  supposed  to  occupy  the  space  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  sun.  The  fact  that 
this  comet  aj)proaclies  the  great  luminary 
within  a  third  of  the  distance  of  our  orbit 
is  very  consistent  with  this  view,  but  we 
doubt  whether  the  acceleration  would  be  so 
regular  were  it  due  to  the  passage  of 
nebulous  matter  tlirouj:^h  irregular  groups  of 
little  planetoids.  With  comets,  indeed, 
speculation  has  been  busy :  some  contend 
that  these  nebulous  films  are  globes  in  the 
process  of  formation,  that  they  are  gradually 
condensing,  and  becoming  more  circular  in 
their  orbits — nay,  that  some  have  condensed 
into  meteoric  stones — while  others  see  in  the 
strange  movements  of  the  jets  and  tail  new 

})oIar  forces  of  wondrous  energy.  AVe  await 
urther  observations,  and  the  conjoined 
thinking  of  the  physicist  and  astronomer. 
Let  us  now  stop  lest,  leaving  the  bright  sun 
of  ascertained  truth,  we  should  ourselves  fly 
off  in  an  eccentric  path  to  the  dim  regions 
of  hypothesis. 
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From  The  National  Kerlew. 

GEORGE    SAND. 

Sisioire  de  ma   Vie.      Par  George  Sand. 

Paris,  1855. 
(Buwes  de  Oeorge  Sand,    Paris,  1857. 

Few  travellers  can  have  crossed  the  Chan- 
nel on  a  fine  day,  and  have  reached  the  point 
where  the  coasts  of  both  countries  are  Wsible 
At  once,  without  reflecting  how  wide  and 
TMt  are  the  moral  and  intellectual  differences 
which  separate  lands  divided  by  a  material 
burrier  so  narrow.  It  is  not  only  that  race, 
reli^on,  language,  history,  are  all  different, 
for  this  we  should,  of  course,  be  prepared ; 
but  the  whole  tone  and  turn  of  thought  is 
diwimj)ar  j  and  whatever  efforts  are  made 
to  attain  a  superficial  harmony,  however 
femiliar  we  become  with  the  languages  and 
fiteratures  of  the  Continent,  we  are  always 
•eparated  from  the  continental  nations. 
Englishmen  take  much  greater  pains  to 
understand  the  manners,  traditions,  language, 
•ad  writings  of  the  leading  nations  beyond 
the  Channel  than  are  expended  by  the  in- ' 
habitants  of  those  countries  in  gaining  an 
aequaintance  with  us,  or  with  each  other. 
And  yet  we  never  cease  to  seem  to  them 
inralar.  AVe  cannot  judge  by  iheir  standard, 
or  feel  with  their  feelings.  There  are  whole 
portions  of  thought  in  which  our  minds  run 
in  an  entirely  distinct  channel.  More  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  those  two  cajrdinal 
points  of  human  society,  religion  and  the 
relations  of  the  sexes,  we  seem  to  think  with 
an  irreconcilable  difference — our  right  is  not 
their  right,  nor  their  wrong  our  wrong. 
They  reproach  u^  as  much  as  we  reproach 
them.  We  talk  as  if  the  whole  of  French 
fietion  was  a  vast  mass  of  corruption;  they 
•hrink  from  the  iron  conventionalism  of  Eng- 
lish society,  and  the  coarseness  of  our  public 
immorality.  What  we  call  license,  they 
think  the  honest  obedience  to  a  divine  pas- 
sion. What  we  consider  delicacy  of  lan- 
guage, they  consider  the  affectation  of  pru- 
dery. 

Such  a  difference  pervades  national  life 
far  too  deeply  and  widely  to  be  referred  to 
any  one  cause,  or  reduced  under  any  one 
hnd ;  but  we  seem,  at  any  rate,  to  present 
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it  to  ourselves  in  a  distinct  shape  when  we 
observe  how  much  greater  the  influence  of 
society  is  in  England  than  in  France  or  Ger- 
many. An  Englishman  has  his  place  in 
family  life,  in  a  locality,  in  a  political  system. 
When  he  speculates,  he  never  suffers  himself 
to  leave  the  limits  of  the  social  sphere.  He 
is  content  to  accept  the  results  of  experience, 
by  the  acceptance  of  which,  practical  states- 
manship is  made  possible  in  a  free  country. 
He  refers  all  propositions  to  the  standard  of 
what  English  institutions  will  admit.  His 
notions  of  love  and  marriage  are  subordinated 
to  his  conception  of  the  exigencies  of  family 
life.  He  wants  a  religion  that  will  practi- 
cally work,  which  real  bishops  can  expound 
to  real  public  meetings,  which  will  suit  the 
man  who  desires  to  be  lefl  alone  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  and  yet  join  with  his 
neighbors  in  occasions  of  sacred  solemnity. 
But  on  the  Continent  there  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons^  especially  among  those  emi- 
nent m  literature,  of  whom  we  may  say  that 
each  individnal  seems  left  to  himself.  The 
first  principles  of  every  thing  arc  debatable 
ground  to  him.  He  receives  aid  neither 
from  State  nor  Church.  All  that  he  has  to 
do  is  to  shape  his  own  particular  career  by 
reason,  by  sympathies,  by  submitting  to  the 
teaching  of  events,  by  trusting  to  the  protec- 
tion of  that  vaguest  of  deities,  le  bon  Dieu. 
We  cannot  abandon  our  o\\7i  position,  .or 
admit  for  an  instant  that  things  which  we 
fully  believe  arc  morally  wrong  in  themselves 
cease  to  be  wrong  because  foreigners  choose 
to  make  light  of  them.  But  if  we  wish  to 
comprehend  rather  than  condemn,  our  best 
road  it,  by  the  exercise  of  what  imagination 
we  ]>osscss,  to  throw  ourselves  into  the  posi- 
tion assumed  by  those  whom  we  are  criticis- 
ing, and  divesting  ourselves  of  everything  in 
societv  and  established  institutions  which  ' 
shackles  or  assists  us,  look  on  human  life 
with  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  has  nothing  to 
trust  to  but  the  play  of  his  own  feelings,  the 
whispers  of  his  own  conscience,  and  the  dib-  1 
tates  of  his  own  reason.  ! 

It  is  not  easy  to  do  this ;  and  after  oar 
most  honest  efforts  to  understand  them, 
French  novels,  the  most  characteristio  es- 
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pression  of  ^hat  we  refer  to,  will  remain 
Yer}'  different  compositions  from  any  that  we 
can  fancy  ourselves  or  any  of  our  country- 
men to  have  written.  And  no  writer  is  at 
once  more  typical  and  more  incomprehensible 
than  Qeorge  Sand.  To  all  the  difficulties 
implied  in  the  fact  that  she  is  a  French  writer 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  mu^tadd  those 
implied  in  the  fact  that  she  is  a  woman,  and 
what  is  more  a  woman  with  a  philosophical 


their  fellow-men  did  not  step  in  the  way.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  that  either  women  or  the 
poor  find  this  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 
In  England,  when  such  a  thouj^ht  arises,  we 
test  it  by  the  standard  of  social  institutions. 
We  think  whether  society  does  not  demand 
a  subordination^ of  sex  and  rank,  and  strive 
to  hit  on  the  principles  by  which  this  sub- 
ordination should  be  regulated  and  modified. 
!  But  in  a  countr}'  where  problems  of  thought 


turn  of  mind.  AVe  have  no  E^lish  writer ;  and  morals  exist  for  tlie  individual  rather 
at  all  resembling  her ;  but  we  know  enough  than  for  society,  it  is  natural  to  give  vent  to 
of  philosophical  ladies  generally,  to  be  aware  ,  the  sense  of  injustice  without  any  calculations 
that  it  requires  considerable  nicety  of  percejy- 1  of  ex])edicncy,  and  to  believe  that  there  ia 
tion  to  disUngnish  the  exact  i)oint  on  which  .  in  man  at  large  that  power  of  quick  and 
they  are  speaking,  and  the  precise  object  radical  change  which  the  individual  fancies 
which  they  have  in  view.  Sometimes,  in  !  he  can  recognise  in  himself.  George  Sand 
reading  George  Sand,  we  might  fancy  that ,  is  one  of  the  prophets  who  take  uj)  this  para- 
she  liad  shaped  out  a  definite  system  of  life  :  ble,  and  she  has  a  large  number  of  votar' 
and  morals  fur  herself,  sufficiently  ascertained  ,  to  sympathise  with  her. 
to  command  her  own  belief  and  to  become  To  this,  her  primary  attraction,  slie  adds 
the  topic  of  persuasion  to  others.  Some-  ,  others  of  a  secondary  but  j)owerful  nature, 
times  it  seems  as  if  she  must  be  writing  for  She  has  a  true  and  a  wide  ap])reciation  of 
mere  writing*s  sake,  meaning  nothing,  be-  beauty,  a  constant  command  of  rich  and 
lieving  nothing,  wishing  nothing.  As  a  gene- 1  glowing  language,  and  a  considerable  faculty 
ral  result,  we  see  that  she  is  possessed  with  of  self-analysis  and  self-reflection.  And  no 
one  or  two  leading  ideas.  She  thinks  the  one  could  possess  more  completely  the  charm 
world  of  modem  society  decidedly  wrong  on  of  unreserve.  "What  she  thinks  she  says, 
at  least  two  distinct  points.  Her  opinion  is  without  hesitation  or  subterfuge.  She  is  un- 
clear against  the  conventional  system  of ,  deterred  by  any  regard  for  the  j)roprieiie8  of 
marringes,  and  tlie  established  relations  of  her  station  or  her  sex.  She  thus  creates  an 
the  rirh  and  poor.  But  when  we  ask  with  impression  of  truthfulness  which  makes  us 
what  she  wishes  to  replace  them,  we  are  at  [  ready  to  defend  her  against  the  numberleas 
sea ;  we  are  lost  in  the  beautiful  but  obscure  attacks  of  criticism  to  which  she  exposes  her- 
language  of  feminine  philosophy.  self.     In  spite  of  all  her  defects,  she  awakens 

But  a  person  may  be  vague  in  thought  and  an  admiration  which  cannot  be  reasoned 
langu.tge,  and  yet  have  a  great  deal  to  say,  away,.  Her  novels  are  often  unmeaning, 
and  exercise  a  great  influence  by  saying  it.  false  to  the  realities  of  life,  weak  in  plot, 
Every  century  has  stirring  within  its  breast  a  deficient  in  artistic  arrangement,  dismally 
number  of  feelings  dimly  felt,  of  asj)irations  long,  tedious,  and  wearisome  to  get  through; 
imperfeotly  understood,  of  desires  faintly  ex-  but  still  they  are  never  ])0()r.  They  suggest 
pressed.  It  is  possible  that  a  writer  may  many  new  thoughts.  Tbe>*  are  lit  up  with 
acquire  a  great  power  by  giving  utteAnce  to  1  the  glow  of  genuine  feeling.  They  are 
thest  first  flutteriugs  of  thought  and  hopv,  stanij)cd  with  the  impress  of  an  indis])utable 
and  may  be  all  the  more  successful  because  honesty.  Such  a  woman  is  worth  studjing, 
the  utterance  has  an  appropriate  feebleness  even  at  the  risk  of  some  shock  to  our  moral 
.  and  indistinctness.  There  is  a  wide  and  very  feeling  and  our  insular  i)rejudices,  an(\  under 
'  vague  feeling  afloat  in  the  present  day  that  j  the  penalty  of  some  wenry  hours  spent  In 

•  some  classes,  though  it  is  not  known  exactly  '  wnding  through  her  rhapsodies. 

•.which,  have  not  the  fair  chance  in  the  world  [      She  has  written  her  life  in  twenty  volumes, 
'that  they  ought  to  have.     There  is  a  sort  of  and  the  mere  fact  that  she  ha-*  done  so  is 

•  readlne.-s  to  take  up  the  cause  of  sinners,  a  I  characteristic.      "What  has  a  woman  who  has 
■  ^strust  of  respectability,  a  recoil  from  the   done  little  more  than  live  in  a  country-house 

_■  worship  of  success.     Something  large  and  |  in    Berry,  write   novels,   and    quarrel  with 
>  aoble  seems  within  the  grasp  of  mortals,  if  ]  her  husband,  to  say,  that   she  must  take 
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twenty  octavo  Tolumes  to  express  it?  The  I  son,  Maurice  Diipin;  and  Maurice  was  the 
Tolumea  are  made  up  of  comments,  ])ara-  father  of  George  Sand. 
doxes,  long  evolutions  of  feeh'ng,  digressions  M.  Dupin  do  Francueil  was  an  elderly  man 
leligious,  philosophical,  and  historical,  criti- :  when  he  married,  and  for  nine  years  he  had 
OBiDR  of  men  and  books,  and  descriptions  of  no  child;  at  last,  when  he  was  upwards  of 
tbener}'.  She  goes  off  for  twenty  pages  on  seventy,  he  was  presented  by  his  wife  with  a 
the  most  insignificant  and  ircclevant  subject,  son.  But  he  did  not  do  much  more  than 
and  then  informs  us  that  it  is  her  way.  And  ,  welcome  his  son  into  the  world :  for  he  di6d 
yet  if  we  wish  to  know  what  George  Sand  is  '  a  year  after  Maurice  was  bom.  His  widow 
Hke,  what  she  thinks,  and  what  she  means,  found  herself  in  circumstances  of  comparative 
we  cannot  refuse  to  read  so  instructive  a  poverty;  for  although  she  had  a  handsome 
guide  as  her  autobiograj)hy.  There  is  a  verj- '  maintenance,  yet  she  was  dBliged  greatly  to 
tisible  connection  between  her  writings  and  retrench  the  extravagant  establishment  of  her 
her  personal  histoiy,  and  wc  will  therefore  husband.  She  lived  quietly  for  many  years, 
tttempt  a  sketch  of  what  she  tells  us  of  her-  partly  at  Paris,  and  partly  in  the  country, 
ielf  in  this  formidable  memoir.  We  must,  devoting  herself  to  the  maternal  duties  of 
however,  confine  ourselves  to  noticing  those  sj)oiling  her  boy  and  superintending  his 
portions  of  the  work  which  throw  most  light  education.  He  was  placed  under  the  tutelage 
on  the  novels  which  have  made  her  name  ko  '  of  a  M.  Francois  Deschartres;  an  amiable 
widely  known.  She  insists  so  strongly  on  scientific  pedant,  who  occupies  henceforth  a 
the  influence  which  the  histor}'  of  her  parents  .  ver}-  prominent  place  for  many  years  in  the 
and  paternal  grandmother  had  on  her,  that  family  histon-.  The  quiet  of  the  little  party 
we  will  briefly  trace  its  outline;  but  other-  was  at  last  rudely  shaken  by  the  Revolution 
nine  we  cannot  enter  on  the  innumerable  of  1789.  Madame  Dupin,  however,  who  was 
details  of  her  childhood  and  youth  which  she  a  ^arm  admirer  of  Voltaire,  looked  with  as 
has  thought  it  expedient  to  reveal  to  the  pub-  ni"ch  j)leasure  as  surprise  on  the  first  out- 
Ne  and  to  sell  to  her  publisher.  break  of  popular  fun*,  and  delighterl  in  the 

Madame  Dudevant  traces  her  ])arrntage  security  of  which  she  herself,  as  a  friend  to 
hy  the  father's  side  up  to  royalty.  The  progress  and  liberty,  was  assured.  «ut  the 
Ihmoufl  Marshal  dc  Saxe  was 'her  great-  hour  of  misfortune  and  danger  was  at  hand. 
grandfather;  and  he  was  the  offspring  of  The  i)roprietor  of  the  house  in  which  she 
Frederic  Augustus  king  of  Poland,  by  the  rrsid<*d  informed  her  that  there  were  secret 
Countess  of  Kcrnigsmark.  It  is  not,  as  hiding-i)laces  in  the  walls,  where  jjai^rs  and 
Madame  Dudevant  modestly  acknowledges, '  valuables  could  stowed  away.  She  availed 
any  verv  distinguished  honor'to  be  numbered  herself  of  the  information  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
among 'the  descendants  of  this  sovereign;  at  the  commencement  of  the  Itei«rn  of  Terror 
for  he  had  several  hundred  ille-itimale  susjHcion  was  excited,  and  an  ord^r  was  given 
children.  Xone,  however,  of  his  bastards  to  search  the  house.  A  guard  wn^  placed 
Win  Ro  famous  as  the  Marshal  de  Saxe  :  and^v«*r  the  apartments  occupied  by  her;  but 
Madame  Dudevant  disj)lavs  some  jjrlde  in  Deschartres  and  her  son  Maurice.  thr»n  a  lad 
elaiming  that  coarse  but  able  general  as  her  ''^  ft"'^^^"'  contrived  by  night  to  obtain  access 
fcrefather.  The  marshal  had  an  intrigue  to  the  room,  and  removed  all  the  papers 
»ith  a  lady  of  the  opera.  Mademoiselle  Ver- '  ^^^^h'  ^^  compromise  her  very  seriously.  She 
ikrCKi  and  a  daughter  was  the  result  of  the  "^'^^^  however,  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  the 
llsion.  When  Aurore  de  Saxe,  as  the  ('ouvent  des  Anglaises,  and  h^r  son  was 
laughter  was  called,  came  to  years  of  discre-  de})arred  from  communicating  with  her  and 
ion,  she  was  married  to  the  ('ount  of  Horn.  *'"r^<*<l  to  reside  outside  the  limits  of  I'aris. 
tut  her  husband  was  soon  killed  in  a  duel ;  ■  I"  August  1794  she  was  released,  and  retired 
>id  some  vears  afterwards  she  was  ag„i„  '  to  Xohant,  a  country-seat  in  IJcrry  which  she 
carried  to'M.  Dupin  de  Francueil.  This  j^n^^  purchased  a  Mhort  time  before  she  was 
^y,  having  been  twice   legally  and  honor-    Jmprisoned. 

hAj  married,  forms  a  marked  'exception  to       "«*«" '»«"  ^^^  ^r«m  boyhood  a  strong  desire 
be  general  standard  of  Madame  Dudevant's  ^^^^  a  militar)-  life ;  but  Madame  Dupin  felt  a 


general 

^icestorHy  who  were  mostly  accustomed  to 
ttdf  connections.    By  M.  Dupin  she  had  a 


natural  reluctance  to  her  only  child  embracing 
A  career  ao  Aill  of  danger.    When,  howerer. 
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he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  the  Director)*, 
having  decided  on  an  energetic  prosecution 
of  the  war  with  Austria  and  her  allies,  called 
out  a  levy  of  200,000  men ;  and  Maurice 
thus  found  an  opportunity  of  serving  without 
his  mother  being  able  to  object,  lie  joined 
the  army  on  the  llhine ;  and  in  the  next  year 
passed  into  Switzerland,  and  crossed  the  St. 
Bernard  under  Napoleon.  He  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  saw  a  great 
portion  of  the  famous  Italian  campaign,  acting 
as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Dupont.  "When 
peace  was  declared,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  remained  there  until  1804,  when  he  was 
summoned  to  Boulogne  to  join  the  expedi- 
tionary force  intended  for  the  invasion  of 
England.  During  his  long  absences  from 
home  he  wrote  frequently  to  his  mother ;  and 
his  letters,  being  preserved  with  maternal 
foadness,  have  come  into  the  possession  of 
Madame  Dudevant,  who  has  thought  proper 
to  give  them  to  the  world.  They  are  printed 
in  full,  and  make  up  nearly  four  volumes  of 
the  work.  "  Character,"  says  Madame  Dude- 
vant, "  is  in  a  great  measure  hereditary ;  if, 
therefore,  my  readers  wish  to  know  what  my 
character  is,  they  should  first  study  my 
father's  charactA-;  and  they  cannot  do  this 
properly  unless  they  peruse  several  hundred 
of  his  letters."  If  biographers  generally 
adopt  this  theory  of  their  art,  and  consider 
themselves  bound  or  entitled  to  collect  to- 
gether all  the  writings  and  traditions  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  person  whose  life  they  are 
narrating,  a  hundred  volumes  would  soon  be 
considered  a  very  moderate  size  for  this  kind 
of  book.  Fortunately,  the  maternal  ancestors 
of  Madame  Dudevant  did  not  know  how  to 
write,  and  we  are  therefore  saved  the  psycho- 
logical study  of  reading  their  letters;  and 
her  ])aternal  line  is  so  soon  lost  in  a  chaos  of 
illegitimacy,  that  family  records  connected 
with  its  history  were  not  very  likely  to  have 
been  preserved.  Otherwise,  there  is  no  say- 
ing how  far  this  great  triumph  of  book- 
maAiing  might  not  have  extended. 

When  Maurice  was  in  Italv,  he  fell  in  with 
a  lady  \>'ho  made  a  great  impression  on  his 
heart.  She  was  at  that  time  living  under  the 
protection  of  a  general ;  but  the  young  aide- 
de-camp  ventured  to  fall  in  love  with  her, 
an4  she  very  disinterestedly  returned  his  pas- 
&io«.  He  wrote  frankly  to  his  mother,  and 
gawt  her  a  full  account  of  the  progress  of 
thrJBtrigue.    Perfaftps  nothing  in  the  whole 


of  this  biography  seems  more  strange  to 
English  readers  than  that  a  man  should  select 
his  mother  as  a  confidante  to  share  his  de- 
light at  persuading  the  mistress  of  another 
man  to  come  under  his  care.  Madame  Dupin, 
however,  responded  to  the  appeal,  and,  treat- 
ing it  as  a  passing  affair,  was  very  pleasant 
and  good-humored  about  it.  She  was,  how- 
ever, destined  to  find  the  great  unhappiness 
of  her  life  in  the  sequel  of  this  amour.  When 
Maurice  returned  to  Paris,  the  lady  went 
there  too,  and  even  followed  him  when  he 
went  to  see  his  mother  at  Nohant.  She  took 
up  her  abode  in  a  neighboring  town;  and 
Maurice's  visits  to  her  naturally  excited  much 
scandal,  and  caused  his  mother  serious  an- 
noyance. Deschartres,  who  continued  to  re- 
side at  Nohant,  tried  to  effect  a  couple- 
main*  and  induced  the  maire  of  the  place  to 
pay  her  a  visit  and  threaten  to  expel  hisr 
from  the  town.  But  the  issue  was  very  un- 
fortunate ;  for  as  she  refused  to  go,  Maurice 
had  no  choice  but  openly  to  defend  her, 
proclaim  himself  her  protector,  and  thus  ap- 
pear in  direct  opposition  to  his  mother. 
Henceforth  there  was  a  quarrel  between  the 
mother  and  son,  which  was  never  really 
healed.  Maurice  lived  with  his  mistress  at 
Paris ;  and  at  length,  after  having  had  one 
or  two  children,  who  died  }n  infancy,  he  came 
to  the  determination  to  marry  a  woman  from 
whom  he  could  not  bear  to  part.  One  month 
after  their  union,  on  the  5th  of  July  1804, 
Aurore  Dupin,  since  so  well  known  by  the 
name  of  George  Sand,  came  into  the  world 
and  therefore,  more  fortunate  than  most  of' 
her  family,  Madame  Dudevant  can  just  boast 
of  being  legitimate.  Nothing  can  be  more 
frank  or  candid  than  the  manner  in  which 
she  lays  the  whole  story  before  the  world : 
and  we  must  confess,  that  if  the  elucidation 
of  a  female  novelist's  character  is  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  publishing  the  shame  of  deceased 
persons,  the  point  at  which  she  aims  ia  cer- 
tainly achieved,  and  we  do  find  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  stock,  from  which  George  Sand 
sprang,  may  easily  be  supposed  to  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  startling  license  of 
manv  of  her  romances. 

The  family  party  was  curiously  consti- 
tuted; for  Aurore's  mother  had  had  a 
daughter  by  an  earlier  lover,  and  her  father 
had  had  a  son  by  another  mistress.  Aurore 
formed  the  uniting  link — Caroline  was  her 
sister,  Hi    olyte    was  her  brother.    Thai 
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flrom  her  cradle  she  was  surrounded  with  as- 
loclfitionfi  advene  to  any  high-Atrained  no- 
tion of  the  Ranctity  and  necessity  of  mar- 
riage. Tier  grandmother  was  almost  her 
only  relation  whose  character  was  unim- 
pfached ;  and  her  grandmother  had  striven 
inoet  earnestly  to  prevent  her  father  from 
marrying  her  mother.  AVhen  she  hecame 
old  enough  to  reflect  on  her  position,  she 
must  have  hccn  influenced  hy  finding  her- 
self in  daily  contact  with  tlie  illegitimate  son 
of  her  father.  Prohal)ly  from  an  early  age 
this  arrangement  ])re8ented  itself  to  her  not 
as  a  sacrifice  of  purity  and  an  infraction  of 
decorum,  but  as  a  triumph  of  nature  and 
natural  affections  over  the  conventional  prej- 
udices of  society.  We  cannot  discover  that 
at  any  jieriod  of  her  life  she  thought  that 
there  was  any  shame  attaching  to  illegiti- 
maey»  or  to  the  connections  to  which  it  owes 
it  origin  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that, 
as  all  the  recollections  of  her  early  life,  the 
memor}'  of  her  mother,  and  the  history  of 
her  ancestry,  were  on  the  side  of  natural 
passion  as  against  the  artificial  restraints  of 
legalised  unions,  she  would  be  very  much 
prediBi>osed  to  make  the  heroes  and  hero- 
ines of  her  romances  take  their  stand  under 
the  same  banners. 

Her  father  was  killed  by  a  full  from  his 
horse  when  she  was  quite  a  little  girl,  and 
she  was  at  first  educated  under  the  joint 
management  of  her  mother  and  her  grand- 
mother. But  these  ladies  soon  quarrelled, 
as  it  was  only  natural  they  should  do.  The 
grandmother  was  a  lady  of  the  style  of  the 
eighteenth  centur\' — ])hilosophical,  Voltair- 
ian, shrewd,  fond  of  gaiety,  fond  of  her 
grandchild,  fond  of  ruling  all  about  her. 
The  molher  was  the  daughter  of  a  bird-sel- 
ler; she  was  utterly  uneducated,  was  devout 
in  her  own  way,  and  was  as  much  like  a 
spoilt  child  as  a  grown-up  woman  can  be. 
As  women  in  every  way  so  dissimilar  were 
also  divided    bv   tlie  recollection    that   the 

m 

younger  had  triumphed  over  the  elder,  it  is 
not  to  l)e  supposed  that  there  was  much 
lore  lost  l>etween  them.  At  last  the  end 
came  j  Aurore  was  left  to  the  clmrge  of  her 
grandmother,  and  her  mother  went  off  to 
Pbris.  The  elder  Madame  Dupin  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  competence,  and  divided  her 
time  between  her  country-seat  at  Nohant  in 
Berry  and  Paris ;  and  Aurore  had  thus  con- 
■Uerable  adTantages   in   education  and  in 
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social  position  as  compared  with  what  she 
could  have  had  if  she  had  lived  with  her 
mother. 

Hut  her  education  was  very  irregular. 
She  was  taught  Latin  by  the  old  instructor 
of  her  father,  Deschartres,  and  received  some 
instruction  in  history  and  music.  Her 
grandmother's  notion  of  training  a  girl 
was  to  make  her  read  enough  to  take  a  part 
in  the  conversation  of  educated  society,  to 
make  her  *go  through  a  very  few  of  the  out- 
ward obsen'ances  of  religion,  to  let  her  un- 
derstand thoroughly  how  little  sensible  peo- 
ple believe  in  their^value,  and  in  other  mat- 
ters to  bid  her  follow  the  bent  of  her  own 
inclination.  But  Aurore  was  a  child  of 
lively  feelings,  and  a  strong  turn  for  all  that 
was  romantic  and  fanciful.  She  went 
through  the  course  prescribed  her ;  but  her 
heart  was  elsewhere.  She  made  romances 
out  of  her  histories ;  she  invented  fantasies 
on  the  piano ;  she  composed  at  a  wonderfully 
early  age  a  long  fiction,  of  which  a  semi-di- 
vine being  called  Coramb^  was  the  hero ; 
and  she  was  so  delighted  with  her  creation, 
thot  Coramb^  almost  became  a  real  object 
of  devotion  to  herself.  Above  all,  she  found 
in  her  separation  from  her  mother  abundant 
food  for  feeling.  She  worked  herself  up 
into  a  l)elief  that  her  mother  was  inexpressi- 
bly dear  to  her,  and  she  to  her  mother.  Slie 
appointed  "herself  her  mother's  avenger  and 
patron  against  the  cruel  neglect  of  her 
grandmother.  When  in  Paris,  she  was  per- 
mitted to  pay  her  mother  occasional  visits ; 
and  she  then  gave  vent  to  the  outpourings 
of  her  enthusiasm.  Her  mother  was  a  weak 
but  affectionate  woman,  and  her  very  child- 
ishness made  her  more  attractive  to  her  little 
daughter.  She  was,  too,  of  a  religious  turn 
of  mind,  and  her  religion  assumed  a  form  so 
commoji  in  France,  but  so  rare  in  England. 
She  was  supporting  herself  in  the  way  in 
which  a  pretty  woman  without  a  farthing 
was  too  apt  .to  support  herself;  but  she  used 
to  remain  on  her  knees  absorbed  in  the  emo- 
tion of  passionate  ])rayer,  and  seldom  failed 
to  attend  Sunday  mass;  combining,  how- 
ever, with  this  private  piety  a  great  distrust 
and  horror  of  priests  and  of  the  respectably 
good.  Thus,  by  the  circumstances  of  her 
childhood,  George  Sand  was  forced  in  the 
direction  in  wliich  she  afterwards  made  her* 
self  conspicuous ;  and  was  taught  to  sedL  a 
refuge  from  the  dulness  of  ordinary  Uft^  and 
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the  straitncss  of  ordinary  propriety,  in  the  |  her  companions  persuaded  themselres  that 
half-prohil)itcd  society  of  a  woman  of  un-  there  were  unhappy  victims  concealed  in 
tutored  affection,  of  tainted  character,  and  of  secret  chambers  whom  it  was  their  duty  to 
a  vaji^ue,  sentimental  piety.  release.    They  scratched  the  piaster  off  the 

She  was  also  subjected  during  her  child-  walls  in  order  to  find  the  springs  and  hinges 
hood  to  another  influence,  the  fruits  of  which  of  hidden  doors  ;  and  they  even  scrambled 
may  be  traced  throughout  her  writings.  I  ^^  to  the  roof,  and  ran  about  the  leads,  with 
Her  countrj'  life  at  Nohant  fostered  and  a  vague  wish  to  drop  down  somewhere  and 
elicited  her  naturally  strong  taste  for  the  I  effect  an  heroic  deliverance  of  a  prisoner, 
beauties  of  nature,  the  delights  of  rural  I  I'crha])8  it  is  not  fanciful  to  trace  in  the  per- 
happincss,  and  the  society  of  tlie  Agricultural  il<^^  frolics  of  the  little  girl  the  signs  of 
poor.  She  describes  in  one  of  the  prettiest  that  union  of  boldness  and  imagination 
pasmges  of  her  memoirs,  many  parts  of ,  which  she  fifterwaids  displayed  as  a  writer, 
which  are  written  with  much  grace  and  force,  j  At  length  lier  mistresses  became  alive  to 
the  keen  pleasure  she  took,  when  quite  a !  the  fact,  that  she  was  the  prime  cause  of  all 
little  child,  in  building  a  tiny  grotto  under  the  "  devilry  "  of  the  younger  class  j  and 
the  superintendence  of  her  mother;  and  i  she  was  removed  to  the  older  one.  Thence- 
how  she  collected  for  its  decoration  the  ton- :  forward  her   conduct  became   much    more 


derest  grass,  the  softest  moss,  and  the  most 
brightly-colored   stones.      She   had   also    a 


steady.      The   narrative   of   the    years  she 
spent  among  the  elder  girls  is  very  readable, 


great  fondness  for  animals,  especially  for  ^^^  ^^  interspersed  with  many  excellent  re- 
birds, — a  liking  she  conceives  herself  to  have  |  marks  on  conventual  education  ;  but  we  can 
derived  from  her  maternal  grandfather ;  and  ,  only  find  room  to  refer  to  what  she  says  on 
she  tells  us  that  birds  will  obey  her  and  will  i  two  subjects — her  school- friendships,  and  her 
confide  in  her  to  a  degree  which  astonishes  first  imjjressions  of  religion, 
ordinary  observers.  She  had  also  abundance  No  one  can  read  the  narrative  of  George 
of  playmates,  for  she  mixed  freely  with  the ;  Sand's  school-days,  or  the  sketches  which 
children  of  the  neighboring  ])oor;  and  she!  she  draws  of  her  companions,. without  being 
describes  her  delight  in  going  in  winter-time  struck  by  the  union  which  they  indicate  of 
with  twenty  or  thirty  young  villagers  to  ■  sensibility  and  sense.  There  is  a  great  deal 
catch  larks  in  the  snow.  She  also  frequented  '  of  romance;  but  there  is  also  a  great  deal 
the  homes  of  the  ])easantH  when,  ifi  the  long  of  calm  judgment  and  sober  appreciation  of 
winter  evenings,  they  told  their  marvellous  j  character.  The  school-friendships  of  youog 
stories,  and  kept  alive  the  romantic  traditions  ;  ladies  have  become  proverbial  for  the  exag- 
which  have  existed  from  time  immemorial  in  geration  and  want  of  reserA'e  which  they  to 
the  centre  of  France.  often  betray.     The  girl  first  has  her  doll,  and 

When  sho  was  about  twelve  years  of  age,!  plays  at  being  a  mother;  and  tlien  finds  a 
she  was  sent  to  the  Convent  des  Anglaises, ;  school- friend,  and  ])lay8  at  being  a  loyer. 
in  the  Uuc  des  Fosses- Saint-Victor.  The  In  the  conventual  system  the  possibility  of 
account  of  the  time  she  passed  there  is  the  this  parody  of  love-making  is  keenly  appre- 
most  interesting  part  of  her  memoirs.  The  ciated,  and  regulations  of  the  most  sugges- 
young  ladies  received  by  the  nuns  as  pupils  tive  nature  are  enforced  in  a  spirit  of  pruri- 
were  divided  into  a  senior  and  a  junior  class  ;  ent  purity.  It  is  possil)le  that  such  a  system 
and  the  junior  chws  was  said  to  l)e  composed  i  may  be  harmless  for  the  ordinary  run  of 
of  three  divisions,  known  familiarly  as  lea  young  women ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  girls  of 
(Jiables,  Us  beten,  and  les  .vayf.v,  according  as  ^  a  passionate  nature  must  experience,  when 
the  girls  wore  frisky,  stupid,  or  pious.  |  the  crisis  of  passion  comes,  a  great  heighten- 
Aurore  Dupin,  though  forward  in  Icarnini^, ;  ing  of  emotion  from  the  j)Ower  of  detecting 
b(>longed  by  her  years  to  the  junior  class ;  and  the  habit  of  magnifying  each  tiny  step 
and  being  ])Iac('d  in  it,  she  soon  took  rank  as  -  in  the  patli  of  intimacy  which  they  hare 
a  leading  "  devil."  She  tells  us  that  she  was  i  acquired  in  their  school-days.  There  was 
grave,  silent,  and  demure  ;  but  could  always  j  nothing,  however,  in  the  discipline  enforced 
make  others  laugh,  and  was  fertile  in  invent-   at  the  Convent  des  Anglaises  to  prevent  the 


ing  every  kind  of  mischief.     The  convent 
was  a  large  rambling  building,  and  she  and 


formation  of  very  romantic  friendships;  and 
these  friendships  were  organized  on  an  estab- 
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liiihed  ]ilan,  tlic  mysicry,  and  the  very  tram- 
mels  of  which,  probably  added  a  zest  to  the 
delights  of  this  feminine  pastime.     Not  only 
were  the  younjo^  ladies  l)ound   to   arrange 
their  friends  in  an  order  of  preference  pub- 
Bely   announced,  but  they  "were  bound   to 
•dhere  to  the  order  when  once  made ;  so  that 
OeoTge  Sand  was  oblige<l  on  one  occasion  to 
explain  to  her  third  friend,  whom  she  was 
fteally  fond  of,  that  she  much  regretted  be- 
ing obliged  to  love  best  her  first  and  second 
friends,  for  whom  she  did  not  particularly 
eaore.    Her   list  included   four  in   all:    and 
combining  their  initials  in  a  word,  she  scrib- 
bled the  word  wherever  she  could  find  room 
to  write  it.     There  was  therefore  no  lack  of 
warmth  in  her  sensibilitv;    but  she   never 
•peaks  of  her  friends  or  her  friendship  with 
any  foolish  raptures;    and  she   shows  that 
■he  understood  them  and  valued  them  on 
aober  grounds.     The  description  of  Fannelly, 
the  best  loved  of  her  four  friends,  given  at 
the  end  of  the   fourteenth  volume  of  the 
■ntobiography,  is  as  charming  as  any  thing 
which  Georj^e  Sand  ever  wrote.      No   one 
ean   mistake   the  ]>ure  and   lively  affection 
with  which  she  cherishes  the  memory  of  the 
"bright-haired  girl,  so  gay,  and  so  heedless, 
that  you  would  suppose  she  never  thought  of 
any  thing,  whereas  she  was  always  thinking 
how  she  could  please  you.*'    And  yet  no  one 
ean  ftul  to  observe  that  the  traits  of  Fan- 
Beliy's  character  are  sketched  in  by  a  ])encil, 
wluch  18  not  that  of  a  heated  fancy,  but  of  a 
cahn  and  delicate  analysis.     The   name  of 
George  Sand  is  so  associated  with  the  ex- 
pression of  feeling  and   ]iussion,  that,  unless 
We  take    every   opportunity  to    mark   the 
tttrong  under-current  of  sense  and  the  just- 
ness of  observation,  which  also  form  a  ])art 
of  her  character,   we   shall   fail  to  do  her 
Justice,   and   shall    miss   a   very    im]K)rtant 
^•nse  of  the  influence  she  has  exerted. 

The  history  of  her  religious  struggles  at 
"Uie  convent  also  exhibits  the  same  comliina- 
of  qualities.     At  fifteen  she  ex])erienced, 
ibortly  i)efore  receiving  her  first  communion, 
access  of  devotional  ardor,  the  protracted 
of  which  make  it  indisputable  that,  in 
^he  religious  rhapsodies  of  her  novels,  she  is 
Hot  talking   vain   words,  but   is  portraying 
^diat  she  has  herself  felt,  or  what  she  feels 
herself  capable  of  feeling.    Looking   back, 
ahe  calls  her  state  of  devotional  excitement  a 
*iacred  malady;"  but  at  the  time  it  was 
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sufficiently  real.  Untroubled  by  doubts,  she 
accepted  the  myst^ies  of  Catholicwm  with 
ecstasy,  and  fed  on  the  thought  that  she  had 
eaten  the  flesh  apd  drunk  the  blood  of  her 
God.  Months  passed  away,  and  she  still 
remained  absorbed  in  the  reveries  of  religi- 
ous fancy — outwardly  performing  all  her 
duties  well,  but  holding  herself  aloof  from 
her  companions.  The  first-  shock  came  not 
from  any  diminution  of  her  faith,  but  from 
an  appeal  being  made  to  a  wholly  different 
side  of  her  character.  She  thought  that  a 
companion,  whom  she  dearly  loved  and 
highly  rcsj)ected,  was  unjustly  treated  by  the 
Superior;  and  this  suggested  the  doubt 
whether  all  was  so  perfect  in  the  religious 
world  as  it  seemed.  She  also  used  to  unite 
with  a  devout  friend  in  religious  exercises* 
and  assist  her  in  decking  with  flowers  the 
altar  where  they  used  to  pray.  l»ut  she 
began  to  ol>6er>'e  the  excessive  iroi)ortance 
which  her  companion  attached  to  these 
decorations ;  and  recoiling  from  this  oocupa< 
tion  ns  petty  and  as  materialising  religion, 
she  said  to  herself  that  mental  union  with 
God  was  every  thing,  and  the  form  nothing. 
AVhile  she  was  in  this  frame  of  mind,  her 
bodily  strength  gave  way.  She  found  to  her 
sorrow  that  she  had  no  longer  her  old  fen'or 
— her  old  power  of  enduring  austerities-— 
her  old  habitual  state  of  rapture.  She  tor- 
mented herself  with  scruples;  she  accused 
herself  of  constant  sin  ;  she  despaired  of  her 
salvation.     Fortuna^elv  she  was  not  under 

* 

the  care  of  mystics.  The  nuns  of  the  Eng- 
lish convent  were  by  no  means  anxious  to 
foster  the  spirit  of  ecstatical  piety  ;  and  her 
confessor,  a  Jesuit,  gave  lier  sound  practical 
advice.  It  has  been  the  great  work  of  the 
Jesuits  that,  in  the  bosom  of  Catholicism, 
they  have  asserted  for  this  life  its  due,  per- 
ha])s  even  more  than  its  due,  importance ; 
and  refused  to  remit  every  hope  and  interest 
of  man  .to  the  world  beyond  the  grave. 
When  George  Sand  told  her  scruples  to  her 
confessor,  he  at  first  cheered  her  and  listened 
patiently  ;  but,  after  a  time,  ordered  her  to 
change  her  way  of  life  altogether — to  rejoin 
the  society  of  her  old  friends,  to  take  ])lenty 
of  exercise,  and  enjoy  all  the  amusements  of 
the  convent.  She  obeye<l,  and  becanie  again 
the  centre  of  life  and  gaiety.  The  conse- 
quences were  most  beneficial ;  slie  recovered 
lier  health  and  spirits,  and  took  a  much  more 
composed  view  of  her  xeligioua  state.    The 
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crisis  of   enthusiasm   was  over.     She  still 
purposed  becoming  a  nun,  and  retained  this 
intention  some  time  afler  she  left  the  con- 
vent ;  but  she  was  happy,  tranquil,  and  mod- 
erate in  her  zeal.     She  was  certainly  aided, 
in  this  instance,  by  the  good  sense  of  others 
more  than  her  own ;  but  in  a  mental  cure, 
'good  sense  must  always  be  shown  as  well  by 
the  patient  as  by  the  physician.     The  hearti- 
ness of  her  obedience  to  her  director's  in- 
junction, and  the  rapidity  of  its  success,  both 
testify  to  the  original  strength  of  her  mind 
and  the  even  balance  of  her  natural  charac- 
ter. 
She  left  the  convent  to  reside  with  her 
•  grandmother  at  Nohant.     The  old  lady  was 
shortly  aflenit'ards  seized  with   a  paralytic 
attack,  and  lay  for  a  year  between  life  and 
death.    This  year  decided  the  future  career 
of  George  Sand.     She  was  left  almost  en- 
tirely her    own  mistress,  without   any  guide 
or   control,  and   without   any   duty  except 
that  of  rendering  the  few  attentions  required 
by  her  grandmother's  state  of  health.     She 
took  violent  exercise,  and  her  spirits  rose  and 
her  bodily  strength  grew  greater.    She  began 
to  read,  and  the  first  book  which  her  confes- 
sor advised  her  to  study  was  the  Oenie  du 
Christianisme.    It  was  exactly  the  book  to 
awaken  thought  in  lier  mind ;  it  showed  her 
that  Catholicism  had  taken  a  new  direction 
— that  its  adherents  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  religion  of  which  she  had  looked  on  a 
conventual  life  as  the  Meal,  and  which  she 
had  found  embodied  in  the  familiar  De  Imi- 
tatione  Christi.    The  author  of  that  work 
saw  all  wisdom   in  shunning  the  world,  all 
love  in  divine  love,  all  duty  in  isolation  from 
the  Hj)hcre  of  duties.     Chateaubriand  held 
up  a  very  different  picture.     Christianity  was 
with  him  the  most  humane,  the  most  genial, 
the  most  sociable  of   religions — the  truest 
friend  of  learning  and  knowledge.     She  put 
away  the  old  teacher  for  the  new.     She  de- 
termined to   devote   herself   to  her  family 
duties,  and  to  seek  for  wisdom  in  the  study 
of  all  the  famous  books  to  which  she  could 
get  access.     She  gives  a  Hst  of  the  philoso- 
phers whom  she  attacked,  including  Locke, 
Leibnitz,  and  Aristotle ;  and  as  she  was  sev- 
enteen, and   about   as  uninformed  as  most 
French  girls  of  that  age,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  she  got  no  great  profit  out  of 
the  works  of  those  eminent  writers,  except 
the  knowledge,  so  instructiTe  to  the  young 


;  who  can  think  and  feel,  that  great  men  do 
{  not  all  think  alike.  Profitless  as  such  vague 
study  must  otherwise  be,  it  may  convey  to  a 
mind  that  needs  it  a  notion  of  the  greatness 
and  diversity  of  human  thought.  At  last 
she  came  to  Rousseau ;  and  here  was  a  phi- 
losopher exactly  suited  to  her.  She  was,  as 
she  tells  us,  "  a  creature  of  sentiment ;  "  and 
Kousseau  was  the  apostle  of  sentimental 
philosophy.  She  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  democi;atic  traditions  which,  after  the 
Restoration,  ranged  themselves  around  the 
memor)'  of  Buonaparte.  Rousseau  was  the 
herald  of  the  great  doctrines  of  equality  and 
fraternity.  She  was  at  once  attached  to  and 
dissatisfied  with  Catholicism,  and  Rousseau 
preached  to  her  the  gospel  of  natural  love 
and  liberty.  Rousseau  was  easy  to  qnder- 
stand ;  his  passion  overpowered  her,  his 
language  fascinated  her.  She  soon  also 
began  to  read  the  "  literature  of  despair ; " 
she  pored  over  Ritii  and  Byron.  The  mel- 
ancholy BO  delicious  to  youth  listened  on 
her.  She  had  at  once  the  satisfaction  of 
thinking  the  world  out  of  joint,  and  of  hating 
her  own  existence ;  she  mourned  over  ^ 
condition  of  the  poor  and  oppressed,  and  she 
had  serious  thoughts  of  drowning  heraeIC 
In  time,  the  first  flush  of  these  feelings  passed 
away ;  she  got  over  the  childish  stage  of  big 
thoughts;  but  the  influences  of  that  year 
never  ceased  to  act  on  her.  The  singular 
tenacity  of  her  chanu^ter  had  been  made  to 
cling  to  a  few  leading  ideas,  which  she  nefer 
afterwarns  abandoned.  Rousseau  and  Cha- 
teaubriand have  been  the  stars  of  her  destiny. 
She  is,  indeed,  the  Rousseau  of  modem 
France ;  like  him  in  her  passion,  in  her  sym- 
pathies, in  her  detestation  of  established  so- 
ciety; but  unlike  him,  because  a  poetical, 
vague,  and  essentially  mundane  Christianity 
has  worked  itself  deeply  into  all  her  feelinge, 
through  the  interpretation  which  Chateaubri- 
and taught  her  to  put  upon  the  lessona  of 
the  old  mystical  Catholicism. 

On  her  grandmother*s  death,  she  became 
proprietress  of  Nohant,  and  shortly  afte^ 
wards  was  married  to  M.  Dudevant,  a  Een- 
tenant  in  the  army.  Gossip  has  been  ao 
busy  with  her  name,  that  few  readers  reqidn 
to  be  told  that  her  married  life  was  not  a 
happy  one.  She  does  not,  however,  pemdt 
herself  to  speak  ill  of  the  man  whose  name 
she  bears ;  and  she  narrates  the  inctdenta  of 
Uieir  courtship  with  an  animation  and 
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terness  which  show  that  »he  married  by  her 
own  free  choice  :  she  acknowledges  that  her 
husband's  tastes  did  not  harmonize  with 
hers,  and  that  she  neither  liked  the  society 
he  cared  for  nor  succeeded  in  the  manage- 
ment of  lier  household.  For  many  }'ears 
they  lived  at  Nohant ;  and  they  liad  two 
children.  At  length,  in  1831,  she  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  live  separately,  and  earn  her 
own  livelihood  in  a  way  congenial  to  her ; 
her  husband  assented,  and  she  went  to  Paris 
and  began  novel-writing,  an  occupation  she 
has  now  followed  almost  without  cessation 
for  a  quarter  of  a  centur)'.  She  gives  no 
clue  as  to  the  sources  on  which  her  novels 
are  founded, — if  it  is  true  that  they  are  in  a 
way  based  on  1  er  personal  history, — and  ex- 
pressly assures  «ki  that  she  did  not  sketch  any 
circumstances  in  her  own  experience  when 
she  wrote  Indiana^  which,  being  her  first 
novel,  has  naturally  been  considered  most 
likely  to  contain  autobiographical  reminis- 
cences. The  latter  part  of  her  memoirs 
contains  few  facts  relating  to  herself,  and 
consists  principally  of  criticisms  on  French 
literature,  accounts  of  literary  contempora- 
ries, and  expositions  of  her  leading  opinions 
on  religion,  morals,  and  art  So  far  as  their 
contents  demand  notice  in  a  sketch  like  the 
present,  they  may  therefore  be  most  conven- 
iently noticed  when  we  speak  of  her  novels 
themselves. 

She  tells  us  that  when  Lelia  appeared,  an 
intimate  friend  wrote  to  ex])ress  his  extreme 
surprise  that  a  book  so  wild,  so  extraordi- 
nary, and  so  evidently  the  fruit  of  deep  per- 
sonal feeling,  should  have  been  written  by  a 
lady  whom  he  had  only  known  as  a  very 
quiet  person,  fond  of  sewing  and  a  good 
hand  at  making  preserves.  She  lived  com- 
pletely in  an  inner  world  of  her  own,  foster- 
ing her  fancies,  brooding  over  her  griefs, 
surveying  as  in  a  vision  the  men  and  things 
of  the  actual  world.  Hence,  perhaps,  arose 
much  of  the  singular  fearlessness  with  which 
she  wrote,  much  of  the  intensity  with  which 
she  expressed  her  feelings,  and  much  of  the 
Tery  unpractical  character  which  her  theories 
assumed.  She  was  also  acted  on  very  pow- 
erfully by  the  general  influences  of  the  time 
in  which  her  mind  was  matured,  both  by  the 
tone  of  the  current  literature,  and  by  the 
sentiments  which  pervaded  the  political 
world  of  France.  She  found  that  the  litera- 
tnre  of  despair  was  echoed  in  the  profound 
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disappk)intment  caused  by  the  failure  of  the 
Revolution  of  July.  •  Nothing  can  be  more 
gloomy  than  the  picture  she  draws  of  Pari- 
sian society  and  Parisian  feeling,  when  she 
came  to  take  a  part  in  it  as  a  writer  and 
thinker.  The  republic  dreamt  of  in  July 
had  ended  in  the  massacre  of  Warsaw  and 
the  bloody  sacrifice  offered  to  the  dynasty  of 
Louis  Philippe.  The  cholera  had  just  deci- 
mated the  world.  St.  Simonism  had  failed. 
Art  had  disgraced  by  its  deplorable  errors, 
the  cradle  of  its  romantic  reform.  The  time 
was  out  of  joint ;  and  the  men  and  women 
in  it  were  either  given  up  to  the  depression 
of  disbelief,  or  to  the  search  after  material 
prosperity. 

It  was  when  subjected  to  the  first  great 
pressure  of  such  influences  as  these  that 
George  Sand  wrote  IMiUf  the  most  famous 
and  the  most  typical  of  her  novels.  It  is  to 
an  English  reader,  and  judged  of  from  the 
point  of  view  of  common  sense,  one  of  the 
most  incoherent,  foolish,  morbid,  blasphe- 
mous, and  useless  books  that  have  been  sent 
across  the  Channel  during  the  present  cen- 
turj' ;  and  yet  no  one  can  deny  that  it  dis- 
closes much  power  of  writing,  and  some  of 
thinking.  Viewed  historically,  and  judged 
of  by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
written,  it  undoubtedly  gives  a  very  bold  and 
forcible  expression  to  thoughts  then  widely 
current  in  France.  There  is,  too,  a  kind  ot 
directness  and  sincerity  in  it,  which  gives  it, 
even  in  the  wildness  of  its  ravings  the  charm 
of  honestv  But  whatever  are  its  merit!  or 
faults,  at  any  rate  it  contains  the  doctrines 
of  George  Sand — the  innermost  thoughts  of 
her  heart,  the  ideas  of  her  life — in  their  most 
salient  and  repulsive  form.  The  characters 
are  removed  into  an  arena  entirely  apart 
from  the  possibilities  of  real  life.  Each  rep- 
resents a  phase  of  the  society  she  saw 
around  her  ;  and  as  there  is  no  plot  nor  any 
dramatic  interest,  the  only  aim  is  to  work 
out  this  representation  to  its  fullest  and  last  * 
consequences.  In  Lelia  society  is  entirely 
dissolved ;  the  family  is  not  described  even 
as  a  feature  of  human  life;  God  is  alter- 
nately pronounced  not  to  exist,  and  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  prerogative  of  blessing 
the  most  vicious  and  weak  fools  who  will 
shed  a  few  tears  over  the  cessation  of  their 
power  to  sin.  Catholicism  is  a  pageant  into 
which  poetical  minds  in  Tain  endeavor  to.  in- 
ftiie  a  new  life.    Women  are  either  pntti- 
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only  to  llic  gain  of  the  individual  t'nteilaln- 
ing  them  but  without  harm  to  others.  It  Is 
ahnost  imiv>ssihle  to  avoid  con  found  in  j;  ;t  free 
exj)ri!s.si()n  of  fcciinfifs  wilh  a  i)iiiid  c\  edienee 
to  animal  instincit*,  unless  we  are  allowed  to 
test  tiie  worth  of  these  feelinjjs  ^  y  hx^king 
and  rev.iltint^  lonibination  of  an  infernal  at  their  quality  and  their  eonsequfnces ;  and 
will,"'  or   \\h(*ih<;r  she  ought  to  desj)ise  her-   it  must  he  as  true  in  France  as   everywhere 


tutes,  or  onlv  ri  fuse  to  be  so  because  any 
8urren(h'r  to  ilu*  otlior  sex  brands  them  with 
inequality.  CoarM-ncss  of  thought  is  equalled 
by  a  curi(jus  JViuikne';s  of  expression.  Lelia, 
tlie  heroine,  cannot  make  out  whether  she 
ought  to  hale  lurself  us  "the  most  cunning 


sels  lus  •*  an  inert  i)roduoti(m,  engendered  by 
chance  and  matter."  Her  lover  asks  what 
he  can  do  for  her.  She  sends  in  return  the 
following  modest  list  of  her  requirements : 
"Will  }ow  blaspheme  for  me?  That  may 
perhaps  console  me.  Will  you  cast  stones 
at  heaven,  outrage  God,  curse  eternity,  in- 
voke annihilation,  adure  evil,  call  down  des- 
truction on  the  works  of  Providence,  and 
contemjU  on  its  worship?  Are  you  capable 
of  killing  Abel  to  avenge  me  on  God  my 
tyrant  ?  Will  you  bite  the  dust  and  eat  the 
*and,  like  Xebiiehadnezzar  ?  Will  you,  like 
Job,  exlh'de  your  anger  and  mine  in  vehe- 
ment imprecanoiiN  ?  Will  you,  pure  and 
pious  young  man,  j)lunge  up  to  your  neck  in 
bcejjticisni,  and  n/.l  in  the  abyss  where  I  ex- 
pire ? ''  And  so  it  goes  on;  and  this  is  the 
wav  in  w'lirli  I.«il  i  and  her  friends  rave 
through  vii'^i'  u'Ai-r  page.  The  impression 
which  J.'/'iti  i'-avch  on  us  cannot  be  shaken 
oif.  Gemge  Sand  has  long  left  the  stage 
in  which  il.  was  written,  and,  in  her  memoirs 
speaks  or'  it  as  very  crude  work.  But  the 
mental  history  (»f  men  hangs  together ;  and 
even  in  lier  best  and  purest  and  soberest 
works  iheiw-  is  a  touch  of  J.elia  to  be  found. 
Jjove  forms  the  staple  of  George  Sand's 
novels,  as  of  most,  of  the  works  of  other 
novelists.  liut  with  her  neither  the  analysis 
nor  tlie  d'j.-crlption  of  passion,  subtle  as  she 
often  is  in  tiic  former,  and  rich  and  delicate  as 
uhe  often  W  in  the  latter,  is  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  what  she  has  to  say  about  love. 
She  lias  a  jji-rsuasion,  we  may  almost  say  a 
creed,  to  onJ'orce  and  advocate  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  tile  sv'xes.  It  is  high-flown,  unprac- 
tical, and  iiniKKssible,  of  a  tendency,  jjerhaps, 
more  thon  doulilful;  but  it  is  sincerely  felt, 
powerfully  upheld,  and  in  itself  appeals  to 
the  loftier  si<ie  of  human  nature.  It  is  not  a 
doctrine  wholly  bad  to  ])reach,  that  2)ersons 
should  give  })lay  to  their  genuine  feelings 
and  desj)is<.'  concessions  to  a  mercenary 
world  We  are,  of  course,  tempted  immedi- 
ately to  ask  whether  the  feelings  gratified 
are  pure  as  well  as  shicere,  and  fostered  not 


else,  that  love  is  sensual  and  degrading  un- 
less it  raises  the  moral  character,  and  is  ful- 
filled or  represssd  according  to   the  dictates 
of   unselfishness.     George   Sand    states  her 
theory  to  be,  that  love  is  a  solemn  Micrlfice 
to  be  offered  in  the  presence  of  God,  and 
necessary  for   the   perfection  of  individuals. 
At   first  this  seems  a  mere  common-place; 
but   George   Sand    draws   two    conclusions, 
which  society — English  society,  at  any  rate — 
rejects.     The  first  is,  that  love  is  its  own  jus- 
tification.    The  lovers  meet ;  the}  are  fitted 
tor  each  other,  they  are  framed  to  go  to- 
gether through  a  process  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  growth  of  their  religious   nature. 
Society  must  not  interpose  any  arrangementa 
which   will   j)revent    the    happiness    of  tht 
lovers.     The  barriers  of  class,  the  ties  of  a 
union  that  is  conventional,  not  real,  must  be 
swept   away.    The   second   consequence    is, 
that  when  the  religious  feeling,  the  highest 
exaltation  of  passion,  ceases,  the   tie  ceases 
also.    There  is  nothing  binding  in  love  ex- 
cepting the  com])letenes8   of  its   existence. 
Common  sense  will  immediately  tell  us  that 
this  will  never  do.     Society  cannot  go  on,  if 
adultery  is  not  so  muchjustified  as  abrogated 
by  the  assumption  that  lover.s  have  a  right 
to  love,     liight  feeling  warns  us  that  we  are 
here   brought   to   the    verge    of   impurity. 
Family  life,  we  perceive  could  not  continue, 
if  the  calm  and  moderated  flow  of  matured 
afiection,  although  fallen  to  a  lower  level  of 
excitement  than   the  first  transports  of  paa- 
sion,  were  not  sufficient  to  make  the  contin- 
uance of  the  most  intimate  relation  of  the 
sexes  permissible.     But  setting  aside  the  ul- 
timate result  to  wliich  such   considerations 
will  bring  us,   we  may   easily  acknowledge 
that  the  arrangements  of  modem  society,  or 
rather  of  society   in   every  age   and  places 
sacrifice  many  individuals  to  the  interests  of 
the  community ;  and  also  that  there  is  much 
in  the  tone  of  society  which  brutalizes  and 
materializes  feelings,  to  invest  which  with  m 
IK>eticai  and  spiritual  halo  is  one  of  the  high- 
est achievements    of  man,    George    Sand 
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■eiieB  on  *  this  truth ;  and,  regardless  of  the 
limitations  which  common  sense  imposes  and 
morality  enjoins,  gives  the  rein  to  her  fancy, 
her  sensibility,  and  her  enthusiasm. 

In  judging  George  Sand,  we  cannot  too 
often  call  to  mind  that  she  is  French,  and 
that  in  many  of  the  things  which  seem 
strange  to  us  she  is  but  describing  the  habits, 
or  following  the  fashion,  of  her  countrymen. 
It  is  not  only  that  she  looks  on  life  generally 
from  the  foreign  point  of  view,  and,  more  es- 
pecially, treats  marriage  as  the  necessary 
preliminar)',  not  the  end,  of  love-making; 
but  there  are  a  thousand  minor  touches 
which  separate  her  widely  from  English 
readers,  and  which  belo.ig  more  to  the 
country  than  to  the  individual  writer.  Not  a 
Iktle  of  what  seems  her  sentimentalism  is 
wally  the  reflection  of  actual  life.  We  pre- 
Mime,  for  example,  that  we  may  take  as 
Ibunded  on  an  adequate  induction  the  cu- 
BOU8  fact  that  French  lovers  cry.  This 
alone  places  the  love-stories  of  France  in 
^iiite  a  different  sphere  from  those  of  £ng- 
fend.  George  Sand's  young  men  think 
nothing  of  having  a  good  gush  of  tears, 
feel,  running  tears,  because  their  mistress 
pleaaes  them  or  offends  them,  or  smiles  or 
frowns,  or  keeps  or  misses  an  a])pointment. 
An  Englishmen  crying  and  weeping  because 
•  young  woman  whom  he  is  fond  of  does 
■ot  come  as  soon  as  he  ex|)ects,  is  an  impos- 
Aility.  .  And  if  men  can  cr)*  for  such  things, 
how  can  we,  who  have  no  similar  feelings 
whatever,  say  but  that  at  a  stage  of  excite- 
ment a  little  higher,  Frenchmen  might  feel 
it  Bot  much  out  of  the  way  if  a  young  lady, 
wlien  she  did  come,  were  to  ask  them  to 
•one  eternity  and  eat  grass  ?  Then,  again, 
George  Sand  is  most  wonderfully  coarse. 
Her  language  would  be  considered  rather 
|ilmin  in  England  for  men  to  use  in  conversa- 
tfon  with  each  other;  it  appears  doubly 
iCrange  from  the  pen  of  a  female  writer. 
Bat  the   French    are    habitual! v  what   we 

* 

dlOttld  call  coarse,  and  they  call  plain-spoken. 
They  call  a  spade  a  spade.  They  do  not  dis- 
tingiiith  between  the  passions,  and  speak  of 
fjbfB  physical  symptoms  and  issues  of  love  as 
they  would  of  those  of  fear.  We  may  say 
of  them  what  Dr.  Livingstone  says  of  some 
of  the  African  tribes,  that  "  they  seem  to 
have  lost  all  tradition  of  the  fig-leaf.''  When 
i,  A  Frenchwoman  speaks  a   little 
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I  more  openly  than  we  should,  we  must  not 
look  on  her  as  we  should  on  a'  woman  who 
violated  decorum  in  a  countr}-  where  vestiges 
of  the  tradition  still  remain. 

Nor  ought  we  to  call  George  Sand's  novels 
in  a  very  high  degree  immoral,  if  we  judge 
them  by  the  standard  of  French  fiction.  Xo 
test  of  immorality  can  be  more  crucial  than 
the  mode  in  which  female  chastitv  is  re- 
garded.  Now,  although  female  frailty  is  the 
topic  on  which  George  Sand  writes  most 
largely,  it  cannot  be  said  that  she  takes 
pleasure  in  the  overthrow  of  chastity,  or 
even  that  she  regards  it  as  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference. In  most  French  novels  that  can 
fairly  be  called  immoral,  the  author  looks  on 
chastity  as  a  thing  which  it  is  a  triumph  and 
a  glory  to  surmount.  But  George  Sand  feels 
truly  and  deeply  the  moumfulness  and  the 
pit}*  of  the  termination  of  purity.  But  then 
she  goes  into  a  field  which  modern  English 
writers  wholly  avoid,  not  because  it  d(ws  not 
exist,  but  because  they  do  not  like  to  enter 
on  it.  They  never  let  their  female  charac- 
ters wander  beyond  the  iiilluenco  of  those 
safeguards  which  the  fabric  of  family  life 
plants  round  Englishwomen  of  tho  upper 
classes.  But  in  George  Sand,  us  iji  almost 
all  foreign  writers,  these  external  safcgtmrds 
are  never  aLowed  to  interfere  with  the  great 
problem  to  antwer  which  is  the  main  object 
of  interest  with  her.  She  only  asks  hernelf 
what  will  be  the  conduct  of  lovers  under 
given  circumstances.  In  Cojutueio  the  hero- 
ine is  thrown  into  every  temptation  which 
can  endanger  virtue, — ardent  passion,  dan- 
gerous proximity,  and  isolation  tVom  the 
world.  But  she  has  a  sim])li('iry  which 
guards  her,  and  she  remains  pint'  because 
she  had  promised  her  mother  that  ^hc  would 
be  so.  The  whole  object  of  Cunsuelo  is  to 
show  that  by  the  possession  of  this  simplicity 
and  its  consequent  purity,  she  was  raised 
above  the  women  around  her.  In  Valentine 
the  most  touching  and  beautiful  of  George 
Sand*s  earliest  tales,  the  heroine  is  over- 
come ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  a 
person  who  conceived  and  worked  out  the 
character  of  Valentine  thought  lightly  of  chat- 
tit  y.  Valentine  strugglea  hard,  she  watchee 
herself,  she  has  little  sentimentalism,  she 

;  honestly  and  truly  desires  not  to  deceive  her 
husband  and  lose  her  self-respect.  The  au« 
tboress  undoubtedly  impels  Valentine  to  het 
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sorrowful  end  in  order  to  illustrate  her  main 
theme,  that  society  has  no  ri^ht  to  in  terpose 
barriers  in  the  way  of  true  affection,  and  thus 
create  scruples  whicli  munt  finally  give  way. 
But  the  tone  which  pervades  the  tale  is  not 
at  all  that  of  a  woman,  who  could  believe 
that  the  delights  of  sensuous  passions  are 
any  compensation  for  the  loss  of  purity.  To 
an  English  reader  accustomed  to  the  safe- 
guards of  English  society,  a  novel  portraying 
the  guilty  love  of  a  married  woman  must 
•eem  in  some  degree  immoral ;  for  the  whole 
range  of  thought  is  one  which  it  is  the  object 
of  English  society  to  eliminate  from  at  least 
the  surface  of  family  life.  JBut  to  a  person 
within  this  range  of  thought,  and  accus- 
tomed to  look  on  such  temptations  as  very 
possible  and  real,  wc  can  conceive  the  best  of 
George  Sandys  tales  might  prove  a  source  of 
strength  quite  as  much  as  of  weakness.  We 
cannot  deny  that  their  warmth  of  language, 
their  fatalism,  and  their  tendency  to  shift 
the  blame  from  the  individual  on  to  society, 
are  sources  of  weakness.  But  the  high 
Talue  set  on  purity,  and  the  general  elevation 
of  the  standard  by  which  the  worth  of  love 
is  tried,  might,  on  the  other  hand,  prove 
sources  of  strength. 

If  we  want  to  see  George  Sand  on  her 
best  side,  we  must  observe  her  estimate  of 
men.  The  great  source  of  that  superiority 
of  moral  tone  which,  amidst  all  the  immo- 
ralities of  her  novels,  makes  itself  felt  when 
we  contrast  her  writings  with  those  of  the 
ordinary  loose  novelists  of  modern  France, 
is  the  hearty  contempt  which  she  entertains 
for  the  kind  of  lovers  who  form  the  heroes 
of  worse  novelists.  The  blasCf  captivating, 
polished  Parisians  to  whom  the  heroines  of 
her  contemporaries  are  wont  to  sacrifice 
their  easy  virtue,  are  invariably  represented 
by  George  Sand  as  the  banes  of  women,  as 
the  characters  in  the  tale  least  to  be  sympa- 
thized with,  as  the  foils  of  the  men  who  can 
feel  true  love.  M.  de  Kami^re,  in  Indiana^ 
is  exactly  the  lover  of  the  common  French 
novel.  I£e  wins  Indiana*8  heart ;  but  the 
whole  point  of  the  book  is  to  show  his  im- 
measurable inferiority  to  her,  and  the  petti- 
ness of  his  timid  selfishness.  Indiana  has 
that  degree  of  purity  nnd  sincerity  which 
makes  her  loathe  the  thought  of  deceiving 
her  husband,  and  prompts  her  to  throw  her- 
self entirely  on  her  lover,  if  she  throws  her- 
self on  him  at  all.    He  is  busy  with  a  thou- 
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sand  other  thoughts — ^politics,  su^fcess  in  so- 
ciety, advancement  in  the  world.     She  has 
no  thought  but  for  him.     She  makes  a  great 
effort;  she  determines  to  brave  everjrthing, 
to  suffer  everything,   and   to  give   herself 
wholly  to  her  lover.     She  leaves  her  hus- 
band's house,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  nigfat 
flies  to  Ravmon.     He  receives  her  with  eani- 
est  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  get  her  a  cafa^ 
and  to  send  her  back  before  any  of  the  ser- 
vants can  have  noticed  her  absence.     With 
him  is  contrasted  Sir  Kalph ;  an  impassible 
unimpressive  character,  but  possessing  such 
tenacity  of  affection,  and  a  love  so  complete, 
so  regardless  of  consequences,  that  he  loves 
her  equally  whether  she  is   chaste   or   un- 
chaste, kind  to  him  or  unkind,   and  is  as 
ready  to  die  with  her  in  the  joint  suidde 
which  they  take  four  months  to  carry  out,  as 
to  live  with  her  in  the  glorified  hut  at  the  top 
of  an  inaccessible  mountain,  which  is  their 
ultimate  destination.     So  too  in   ValentiMf 
M.  de  Lansac,  the  lover  whom  society  foroei 
on  Valentine,  is  contrasted  with  B^n^dirti 
the  lover  against  whom  society  warns  her, 
not  because  she  belongs  to  another  man,  hot 
because  he  is  poor  and  ignoble.     According 
to  the  standard  of  society,  M.  de  Lansae  bfr> 
haves  admirably  to  Valentine.     He  is  too 
much  a  man  of  the  world  either  to  notice  or 
to    interfere    with    her    love    for    B^n^diet 
further  than  to  put  on  a  little  stronger  screw 
when  he  is  negotiating  money-matters  with 
her  and  her  friends.    He  lets  her  know,  bnt 
with  the  most  cutting  politeness,   and  the 
most  aggravating  considerateness,  that  he  is 
perfectly  aware  of  her  secret ;  but  when  she 
im])lores  him  to  protect  her  against  herself 
he  tells  her  that  she  had  better  enjoy  her 
first  love  as  much  as  she   can,  for  she  will 
find  that,  as  she  begins  to  change  her  lovers, 
second  and  third  passions  are  less  and  lets 
delightful.     In  B^n^dict  there  may  perhaps 
be  something  overstrained,  but  at  any  rate 
he  is  so  drawn  that  he  gives  the  impression 
of   a   simple   earnestness   of   affection.      It 
would  be,  of  course,  absurd  to  say  that  such 
contrasts  prove  anything  as  to  Parisian  soci- 
ety.    George  Sand,  like  every  other  noveliht, 
arranges  her  pui)]>cts  as  she  pleases  ;  and  it 
is  as  easy  to  make  all  dandy  lovers  heartless 
as  to  make  all  humbler  lovers  l>ooi*s.     Bu*"- 
the  puppets  indicate  the  direction  in  which 
their  mistress  moves  them.     She  handles 
them  so  as  to  show  her  ideal  of  affection ; 
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«nd  putting  aside  all  collateral  questions  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  worked  out,  we 
must  admit  that,  as  compared  with  the  ideal 
of  most  French  novelists,  hers  is  a  ver}*  good 
ideaL 

"  I  think,"  she  says  in  one  of  her  tales, 
**  that  a  noble  passion  ought  to  be  defined  as 
that  which  elevates  us  and  strengthens  us  in 
beauty  of  sentiment  and  grandeur  of  ideas : 
a  bad  passion  as  that  which  leads  us  to 
egotism,  to  fear,  to  all  the  pettinesses  of  a 
blind  instinct.  Every  passion,  therefore,  is 
lawful  or  criminal  according  as  it  produces 
the  one  or  the  other  result ;  although  society, 
which  is  not  the  true  expression  of  the  Irishes 
of  man,  often  sanctifies  the  bad  passion,  and 
proscribes  the  good.^  This  passage,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  formula  of  her  whole 
creed  on  the  subject  of  love,  occurs  in  Horace, 
a  Ter}'  singular  and  not  very  pleasing  tale, 
the  drift  of  which  is  to  exhibit  another  kind 
of  man's  love  falling  short  of  the  ideal.  The 
whole  story  is  an  exemplification  of  tiie  utter 
abandonment  of  the  conventionalities  of 
society  in  which  George  Sand  places  herself 
when  striking  the  balance  of  virtues  and 
irjces ;  for  the  good  character  of  the  book  is  a 
grisette  who  acts  throughout  with  the  greatest 
nobleness,  discretion,  and  self-respect,  and 
the  two  lovers  are  a  barmaid  and  n  student. 
Surrejing  the  world  to  find  the  desired  kind 
of  love,  George  Sand  noted  a  counterfeit 
which  evidently  filled  her  with  a  mixture  of 
pity  and  indignation.  This  was  the  love  of  a 
man  whose  fancy  only  is  touched,  whose 
tanity  is  pleased,  who  feels  it  due  to  himself 
to  have  a  mistress,  and  a  proper  result  of  his 
ciiiti%*ated  taste  and  varied  education  that  he 
should  look  on  her  in  a  great  many  lights, 
all  highly  ]>oetical.  For  the  moment  he  is 
nncere ;  but  there  is  no  depth  in  a  feeling  at 
the  bottom  of  which  lies  a  shallow  egotism. 
When  Horace  read  Alfred  de  Mussct,  he  in- 
•bted  on  picturing  Mart  he — a  simple,  good- 
looking,  tender-hearted,  stupid  country  girl 
-—as  one  of  the  dangerous /?//tf.v  d'JCve,  of  that 
Writer.  The  next  day,  alter  perusing  a  feu- 
Uieton  of  Jules  Janin,  she  had  to  become  in 
Ua  eyes  an  elegant  and  coquettiHh  woman  of 
ftahion.  Then,  after  he  had  perused  the 
of  Dumas,  she  was  a  tigress,  whom 
most  be  a  tiger  himself  to  manage.  And, 
Jie  had  finished  Balzac's  Feau  de  Cka- 
die  was  a  mysterious  beauty,  whose 
and  every  word  had  a  profound 
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meaning.  The  issue  of  this  versatile  passion 
is,  that  Horace  gets  tired  of  his  mistress,  and 
behaves  so  cruelly  to  her  that  she  leaves  him* 
and  he  thinks  she  has  committed  suicide. 
The  flutterings  of  temporary  remorse,  which 
this  event  produces  in  his  mind,  are  stilled 
by  the  advances  of  a  patrician  coquette  and 
the  advice  of  a  patrician  debauchee,  who  ex-  ' 
plains  to  him  that  the  suicide  of  his  mistress 
will  be  the  greatest  of  advantages  to  him, 
and  make  him  irresistible  with  the  fair  sex. 
In  the  background  of  the  story  there  is  the 
dim  figure  of  a  heavenly-minded  waiter,  who 
has  nourished  a  deep  love  for  Mar  the  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  her  unchastity*,  and 
who,  if  he  is  not  allowed  to  adorn  the  tale 
by  very  frequent  intervention,  points  the 
moral  by  the  superiority  which  his  steady 
flame  evinces  over  the  evanescent  scintillations 
of  the  student's  love. 

In  Lucrezia  Floriani,  the  imperfect  lover 
is  viewed  from  a  very  different  side.  Prince 
Karol  loves  well  enough,  but  not  wisely 
enough.  "We  know  from  the  autobiography 
what  was  the  character  attempted  to  be 
drawn  under  this  name.  "  I  have  traced," 
says  the  authoress,  "in  Prince  Karol  the 
character  of  a  man  limited  in  his  nature,  ex- 
clusive in  his  feelings,  exclusive  in  his  require- 
ments." He  represents  the  affections  of  a 
man  without  manliness.  The  leading  thought 
of  the  writer  seems  to  have  been,  the  impos- 
sibility of  a  woman  being  iia])py  with  a  love 
which  is  in  its  essential  qualities  feminine. 
She  finds  no  strength  to  support,  no  calm- 
ness to  tranquillise  her-  Xarol's  love  is  in- 
tense, constant,  unselfish.  A  good-hearted 
cheerful  man  of  the  world  is  introduced  as  a 
rival,  in  order  to  exhibit  a  contrast.  Sal- 
vator,  wo  read,  sought  for  ha])piness  in  love; 
and  when  he  could  not  find  it,  his  love  van- 
ished ffenflv  awav.  But  Karol  loved  for  the 
sake  of  loving ;  no  suffering  could  repel  him. 
And  vet  he  killed  his  mistress,  a  woman  of 
large  overflowing  heart.  His  eagerness  to 
absorb  the  whole  of  her  being  in  return  for 
the  surrender  of  his  own,  cut  her  off  from 
every  enjoyment,  and  at  length  from  the  pos- 
sii)itty  of  living.  He  was  jealous  of  her  per- 
forming the  simplest  action  for  another.  ''If 
she  smelt  a  flower,  if  she  ])icked  up  a  stone, 
if  she  caught  a  butterfly  to  add  to  her  child's 
collection,  if  she  caressed  her  dog,  he  would 
murmur  to  himself,  'Every  thing  pleases  and 
amuses  her;  she  admires  and  lores  evefy 
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thing ;  sho  cannot,  then,  lore  me, — me,  wlio 
do  not  Kfc  or  admire,  or  cherish,  or  under- 
stand Rii^ht  in  the  irorld  but  her.  We  are 
separated  ))y  an  abyss.'"  His  lore  is  aptly 
oompnrod  to  a  process  of  killing  by  sticking 
innumera))Ie  pins  into  the  fle^th;  and  his 
mistrrss  sinks  under  the  agony  of  an  endless 
series  of  trifling  irritations. 

It  is  much  easier  to  paint  the  wrong  love 
than  tlie  right :  but  in  one  tale  George  Sand 
has  attempt o<l  to  sketch  an  affection  >vhich  is 
equally  profound  and  durable.  Maiiprai  is 
one  of  the  liest  of  her  novels,  and  Kdmee  is 
perhaps  the  best  of  her  heroines.  The  cir- 
eumstanres  of  the  storj'  are  so  exceptional, 
that  the  difficulties  of  portraying  a  worthy 
lore  in  man  are  hardly  met  It  is  true  that 
Bernard  telN  the  tale  when  he  is  eighty, 
■nd  can  say  that  from  his  boyhood  to  his  old 
age  he  nt-ver  loved  any  one  else,  nor  ever 
for  a  moment  ceased  to  love  Edmee;  but 
the  ])lr>t.  which  turns  on  the  moral  education 
of  a  ficrro  undisciplined  boy,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  refined  high-spirited  girl,  enables 
the  writ*'/  to  avoid  drawing  the  perfection  of 
love  by  drawing  the  imperfection  of  an  un- 
armed chnracter.  What  Bernard  was  after 
his  training  was  finished  and  he  had  won  his 
wife,  we  are  not  told  ;  we  are  only  asked  to 
iratch  how  his  passion  at  first  brutal  and  in- 
stinct ivr,  becomes  gradually  heightened  and 
purified.  Hut  we  must  not  examine  such 
points  too  narrowly.  It  is  seldom  that  a 
novelist  keeps  any  purpose  in  view  through- 
out, and  we  hwk  for  something  else  in  a 
story  thr'.ii  jihilosojjhical  completeness.  And 
certainly  the  j)icture  of  the  two  cousins 
Ednn'e  nnd  Bernard  is  exquisitely  drawn, 
and  tlic  ;:i;Hhia!  progresvs  of  the  education 
conceived  \vi*h  great  nicety  of  thought  and 
workf'd  «'ut  with  admirable  skill.  Kdmce, 
caught  In  the  robbers*  stronghold  of  Koche- 
Maujirnt,  in  order  to  save  her  honor  jmr- 
chnses  her  deliverance  from  disgraceful  vio- 
lence by  »  vow  never  to  belong  to  any  one 
but  IJernanl,  then  a  hot-headed  young  sav- 
age. His  first  Hloj)  in  e<luoation  is  the  vic- 
tory over  himself  which  lets  his  cousin  go 
free ;  and  the  nature  of  the  victory  shows 
the  extremely  low  moral  point  at  which  he 
begins.  I  lis  next  stage  is  the  determining 
to  obey  Iut  wishes — not  to  get  drunk,  and 
not  to  Ciintradict  her  father.  Then  he  dis- 
covers ilmt  she  recoils  from  the  childish 
savage  to  whom  she  has  bound  herself,  al- 
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though  she  secretly  lores  him ;  and  he  com- 
prehends that  she  will  kill  herself  rather 
than  give  herself  to  him  before  he  has  learnt 
the  lesson  of  which  he  stands  in  such  press- 
ing need.  The  comprehension  of  this,  the 
realisation  to  himulf  of  the  fact  that  a  wo- 
man  would  rather  die  than  allow  herself  to 
be  brutalized  to  his  level,  is  the  great  awak- 
ening force  which  stimulates  him  to  a  new 
life.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  beauty 
with  which  the  action  of  Edm^e's  influence 
is  conveyed.  Mauprat  is  not  written  accord- 
ing to  an  English  model.  The  handling  is 
broad.  George  Sand  tries  to  imagine 
clearlj',  and  she  certainly  expresses  openly, 
what  would  be  the  real  feelings  of  a  hot- 
blooded  boy.  She  neither  shrinks  from  the 
subject  of  physical  sensations,  nor  veils  it  in 
the  obscurity  of  penny-a-lining  euphemismi. 
But  if  she  is  so  hr  truer  to  nature  than 
would  here  be  thought  decorous,  she  is  also 
true  to  nature  in  a  manner  that  is  really  ad- 
mirable. She  is  true  to  the  power  of  purity, 
to  the  sustaining  force  of  generous  thoughts, 
and  to  the  docility  of  a  passion  great  enough 
to  be  humble. 

When,  in  a  love-storj',  one  of  the  lovers  ii 
a  married  woman,  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
disagreeable  aspect  in  which  the  progress  of 
a  wife's  passion  may  be  viewed.  ITie  bus- 
j  band  is  very  much  in  the  way ;  what  is  to  be- 
come of  him  ?  Novelists  have  verj*  often 
solved  the  problem  by  making  the  husband 
ridiculous,  or  stupid,  or  worthless.  But  thii 
is  a  very  shallow  contrivance.  Sup}>ose  the 
husband  is  a  worthy,  honest,  tender-hearted, 
generous  man,  is  any  regard  to  be  shown  to 
his  feelings?  And  if  he  perceives  what  is 
going  on,  what  is  ha  to  do  ?  George  Sand, 
who  likes  diflUculties  of  this  sort,  and  never 
recoils  from  any  task  simply  because  it  is 
arduous,  faces  the  question  boldly,  and  in 
two  of  her  novels  has  given  us  her  opinions, 
or  rather  sentiments,  on  the  subject. 

In  JacqveSf  the  husband,  who  is  in  mid- 
dle life,  marries  a  young  wife  to  whom  he  is 
passionately  attached,  and  then  sees  her  fas- 
cinated by  the  attractions  of  a  young  man  of 
her  own  age.  Feniande,  the  heroine,  is  a 
verj'  good  girl,  and  tries  hard  to  please  and 
love  her  husband :  but  she  is  onlv  at  ease 
when  she  is  with  Octave.  The  young  pair 
discuss  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
husl)and  in  a  very  impartial  and  ingenuous 
manner,  and  are  most  heart}*  in  pronouncing 
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tliat  he  is  the  object  of  their  deepest  respect 
and  admiration.  Still  love  will  have  its  way, 
■nd  the  inexorable  affinities  impel  them  to 
combine.  Jacques  sees  as  clearly  as  ])ossible 
wkat  is  happening.  He  understands  that  he 
it  not  wanted.  He  complains  that  society 
irill  not  let  him  act  as  he  would  wish ;  it 
irill  not  permit  him  to  stand  by  and  calmly 
bless  the  union  of  his  wife  with  her  para- 
mour. So  he  considers  that  no  choice  is  left 
&im,  and  he  prepares  to  comfort  her  by  his 
nucide.  But  so  great  is  his  generosity,  that 
bo  fears  lest  he  should  make  the  lovers  mis- 
Orable  if  he  leaves  them  with  the  sting  of 
dunking  they  have  driven  him  to  death.  So, 
by  adopting  a  few  clever  precautions,  he  suc- 
Oeeds  in  making  them  suppose  that  he  has 
■oeidentally  fallen  from  the  cliff  at  the  foot 
of  which  his  corpse  is  found.  This  is  one  way 
of  getting  over  the  difficulty.  The  husband 
behaves  most  handsomely  and  withdraws. 

But  the  husband  in  the  other  novel  to 

"wbich  we  refer,  Le  Piche  de  M.  Antoine^  be- 

luiTes  better,  or  rather,  the  circumstances  of 

the  plot  permit  him  to  take  the  step  which 

George  Sand  would  have  society  make  open 

to   every   husband.      The   offspring   of   the 

adultery  is  the  heroine  of  the  Aory,  and  she 

brings  about  a  happy  reconciliation  between 

ber  father  and  the  husband  of  her  mother. 

An  un])hi1osophical  irritation  has  kept  them 

unnder  for  years  j  but  Gilberte,  the  lieroine, 

irhen  driven  by  a  storm  to  seek  for  shelter, 

liappens  to  see  a  portrait  of  her  mother  in 

ibe  house  of  what,  speaking  conventionally, 

"ye  may  call  the  injured  husband,  and  she  is 

■truck  by  its  likeness  to  a  miniature  which 

ahe  has  often  seen  in  the  hands  of  her  father, 

■who,  contrary  to  the   usual  practice  in  such 

Caoes,  has  brought  her  uj).     "  Her  modest 

u&agination    refusing    to    com])rehend    the 

possibility  of  an   adultery,"  she  is  naturally 

P^x^ed  ;  but  she  takes  advantage  of  the  oc- 

**ion  to  make  friends  with  the  first  posses- 

*>^  of  the  original,  and  at  length  gets  him  to 

••^don   the   second   possessor.      Friendship 

•**^Te8   the   conflict   and   consequences   of 

**^thhil  passion,  and  they  are  all  happy  at 

■^^  end   of  the   book.     This,   then,   is   the 

'•^>ral ;  forgive  and  forget  if  you  can  ;  or  if 

^t,  shoot  yourself,  so  as  not  to  annoy  any 

**«.    If  we  compare  this  with  the  standard 

•**    ordinary  society,  it  seems  absurd ;  if  with 

^  lligh  standard,  it  seems  lamentably  false ; 
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and  the  whole  doctrine  of  elective  affinities 
on  which  it  rests  is  worse  than  ridiculous, 
but  it  bears  a  sort  of  relationship  to  many 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  we  cannot  call 
absolutely  untrue  or  wholly  depraved.  It 
belongs  to  that  flux  of  opinion  which  is  the 
great  characteristic  of  modern  society,  when 
men  are  striving  to  gain  a  substitute  for  the 
construction  which  a  past  age  i)ut  on  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  incorporate  their  religious  tra- 
ditions and  feelings  with  a  mass  of  thoughts 
at  present  utterly  confused — partly  derived 
from  the  notions  of  antiquity,  partly. the 
growth  of  political  changes,  and  partly  the 
fruit  of  a  real  progress  in  a  scientific  knowl- 
edge both-  of  the  moral  and  the  physical 
world. 

It  is  because  there  is  something  elevated 
in  her  tone,  and  because  she  encounters  great 
and  embarrassing  problems,  that  George 
Sand  has  made  herself  a  name.  But  the 
minor  charms,  and  the  minor  merits  of  her 
writings,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  And 
while  we  are  speaking  of  her  as  a  portrayer  of 
passion,  we  cannot  omit  to  notice  t4ie  many 
subordinate  ways  in  which  she  shows  her 
knowledge,  her  power  of  reflection,  and  her 
sense  of  beauty  with  regard  to  love.  Even  the 
physical  minutiie,  the  magnetism  of  attrac- 
tion, the  nervous  crises,  the  effect  of  dress, 
carriage,  and  ])osture,  which  she  notes  so 
carefullv,  and  introduces  so  effectively,  al- 
though  they  belong  to  the  sensual  side  of 
love,  indicate  great  power  of  observation. 
She  constantly  makes  general  remarks  on 
the  situation  of  lovers  in  the  different  stages 
of  passion  which  betray  accurate  knowledge 
and  a  faculty  of  synij)atheiic  j)onetration. 
Lncrezia  Floriani  abounds  in  such  remarks. 
When,  for  instance,  Karol  knows  that  his 
love  is  returned,  he  begins  to  tremble  at  his 
own  success,  and  think  his  victory  had  been 
too  easy.  "  Karol  feared  to  see  Lucrezia's 
love  cease  as  quickly  as  it  had  been  kindled  ; 
and  like  all  men  in  such  circumstances,  he 
got  alarmed  at  the  impulsive  haste  which  he 
had  so  much  admired  and  blessed.'*  Some- 
times a  little  touch  of  sentimentalism  is 
thrown  in  so  as  to  double  and  complicate  the 
feelings.  When  Mauprat  receives  his  first 
kiss  from  Edmee  :  <'  This  kiss,  the  first  a 
woman  had  given  me  since  my  infancy,  re- 
called to  me,  I  know  not  how  or  why,  the 
last  kiss  of  my   mother;    and  instead  of 
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pleasure,  itwproduced  in  mc  a  profound  sad- 
ness." But  the  power  of  George  Sand  goes 
much  further.  She  has  shown  that  she  can 
do  what  so  few  have  ever  really  done ;  she 
can  describe  young,  fresh,  pure  love  so  as  to 
make  it  seem  something  new,  true  to  life, 
and  yet  her  own.  There  is  perhaps  no  pas- 
sage in  her  works  which,  taken  by  itself,  can 
rival  the  beautiful  account  of  Benedict*?  feel- 
ings for  Valentine,  as  he  sat  with  her  and 
her  friend  on  a  summer  day  by  a  sheet  of 
"water,  and  watched  her  image  alternately 
foniied  and  broken  on  the  nppling  surface. 
No  one  without  a  real  gift  of  native  poetry 
could  have  conceived  or  written  it. 

Next  to  her  treatment  of  the'  passion  of 
love,  her  socialism  is  the  most  salient  feature 
in  George  Sand's  writings.  She  repeatedly 
proclaims  herself  a  socialist ;  and  in  Le 
Fech^  dc  M.  Antoine  she  has  given  the 
world  a  novel  in  which  her  doctrines  on  this 
head  are  su])poKed  to  be  embodied.  But  fre- 
quently as  she  recurs  to  the  topic  in  her 
writings,  we  must  not  ask  too  narrowly  what 
her  creed  is,  or  what  she  means  by  socialism. 
In  the  first  place,  she  uses  the  prinlege  of 
female  philosophers  to  avoid  bringing  any 
point  to  a  direct  and  definite  issue.  Biit  she 
is  also  checked  in  her  communistic  aspira- 
tions by  her  common  sense  ;  and  in  no  direc-  i 
tion  is  her  combination  of  sentimentalism 
with  a  sound  a])preciation  of  actual  life  so 
visible  as  in  that  of  her  socialism.  She  is 
alternately  very  untrue  and  very  true,  very 
blind  and  very  clear-sighted.  In  her  great 
socialist  novel,  she  lays  down  two  proposi-  i 
tions,  which,  if  taken  out  of  the  haze  of  fine 
writing,  are  simply  absurd.  The  first  is, 
that  a  capitalist,  by  setting  up  manufactures 
in  a  poor  neighborhood,  and  employing  work- 
people, ruins  every  body  about  him.  The 
second  is,  that  a  proprietor  who  never  inter- 
feres with,  or  is  on  his  guard  against  the 
poor,  is  never  robbed.  If  any  one  has  lived 
in  the  country  for  a  fortnight  and  believes 
either  of  the.se  two  statements,  all  reasoning 
would  be  powerless  to  convince  him  of  his 
error.  No  wonder  that  George  Sand,  who 
owns  she  could  never  manage  her  own  prop- 
erty, and  tells  us  that  she  never  exactly 
ascertained  which  were  her  fields  and  which 
were  not,  and  whose  notions  of  the  position 
of  a  rich  man  in  the  country  arc  of  a  cor- 
responding dimness,  should  let  her  pen  loose 
in  dressing  up  the  fancies  of  a  socialist  para- 


dise. But,  on  the  other  hand,  she  nenr 
loses  her  common  sense  altogether.  Then 
is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Mauprat  in  whkii 
she  expresses  her  recognition  of  the  solidity 
of  society.  It  is,  she  says,  a  strange  boild* 
ing ;  but  it  all  coheres,  and  none  but  a  great 
genius  must  think  of  stirring  a  stone  in  it 
In  her  autobiography,  again,  she  tells  us  that 
she  meditated  over  her  own  practical  duties 
on  the  subject  of  giving  her  goods  to  the 
poor ;  and  she  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
charity  did  as  much  harm  as  good.  The  up- 
shot of  all  this  is,  that  the  socialism  which 
she  recommends  is  remanded  to  a  future  hx 
enough  off  to  be  comfortably  safe.  No 
model  socialist  in  the  novels  sets  about  doii^ 
any  thing  at  once.  In  Cansuelo^  the  mad 
count  and  his  bride  decide  that  after  a  long 
interval  of  time  Consuelo  shall  be  the  instm- 
ment  of  bestowing  unascertained  blessings  on 
some  unknown  persons  f  and  Le  PiM  ii 
M.  Antoine  ends  by  the  socialist  maiqmi 
informing  the  hero  and  heroine  that  he  is 
going  to  bequeath  them  a  property  on  whieh 
he  has  already  laid  out  a  garden,  where  the 
peasants  of  the  vicinity,  when  they  have  all 
become  good,  pious,  and  wise,  are  to  walk 
gratis.  This  may  be  nonsensical  and  fision- 
ary,  but  its  harmlessness  is  extreme.  There 
can  be  nothing  dangerous  in  socialism  Eke 
this. 

For  the  purpose  of  stud}ing  George  Sand 
as  an  author,  it  is  much  more  important  to 
look  at  the  sources  than  the  results  of  her 
socialism.  The  opinions  are  of  little  raloe ; 
but  it  is  instructive  to  see  how  she  came  to 
hold  them.  The  situation  of  France  during 
the  last  twenty  years  has  certainly  had  some* 
thing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  her  creed. 
Not  only  is  the  contrast  between  luxury  and 
poverty,  palaces  and  hovels,  as  marked  in 
Paris  as  in  any  spot  of  civilized  Europe ;  bat 
in  France,  as  Benedict  complains  in  Folen- 
tine,  the  notion  of  citizenship  has  been  lost 
If  an  Englishman  feels  a  desire  to  removt 
social  evils,  he  has  at  least  got  the  advantage 
of  a  definite  starting-point  in  society.  BiaA 
in  France  this  is  far  less  the  case  j  and  al- 
though there  is  undoubtedly  something 
morbid  in  such  moanings  against  the  eziatfaig 
state  of  things  as  are  put  into  the  month  of 
B^n^dict,  yet  an  Englishman  may  be  a|it  ta 
forget  how  much  he  is  supported  by  the  eoi^ 
sdousness  that  he  forms  part  of  a  syiteia  of 
goTemment  which  he  is  proud  o(  and  kmv 
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powerfully  the   alienation  of  honest   minds 
from  a  rt'gime  like  that  of  Louis  Philippe 
must  have  tended  to  ])roducc  inaction  and 
apathy.     George  Sand  came  to  Paris  with  a 
•enie  of  personal  injury,  and  an  aversion  to 
the  constitution  of  society,  which,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  she  evidently  thought  pressed 
,  hardly  on  her.    When  she  arrived  there,  she 
fell   in  with  many  writings,  and  many  per- 
sons, of  a  socialistic  character ;   and  it  was 
very  natural  that  she  should  readily  accept  a 
achezne    which    satisfied    her     imagination, 
■timulated  her  enthusiasm,  and  gave  an  ex- 
pression at  once  to  her  personal  dissatisfac- 
tion and  to  the  dissatisfaction  pervading  the 
society  around   her.     It  also  a])pealed  to  a 
rery  different  class  of  her  symj)athies — to 
her  love  of  the  country  and  of  the  dwellers 
in  the  country.    She  delights  in  telling  us  that 
the  poor  and  tlic  uneducated  are  often  much 
wiser  and  nohler  than  the  rich ;  and  she  has 
twice  drawn,  in   the  Jean  Jappeloup  of  Le 
Peehd  ce  M.  Antoine^  and  the  Patience  of 
Maupratf  the  character  of  such  a  peasant — 
a  thoughtful,  benevolent,  eccentric  man,  the 
terror  of  the  selfish  rich,  the  darling  of  the 
socialist  heroines,  and   the  cham])ion  of  the 
surrounding  poor.     When  she  is  guided,  not 
by  her  feelings,  but  by  her  experience,  and 
speaks  of  the  real   peasants  she  had   known 
in  Berry,  she  very  honestly  describes  them  as 
cunning,  8ui)crstitious,  and  pig-headed.    But 
she  could  not  be  happy  without  her  ideal 
peasant  also ;  and  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  are  exceptional  peasants,  she  does  but 
magnify  and  clothe  with  a  sentimental  glory 
virtues  that  either  exist,  or  might  very  possi- 
bly do  so. 

George  Sand  talks  so  much  of  art  and  of 
artists,  she  idludes  to  works  of  art  so  repeat- 
edly  and   so  enthusiastically,  and  she  has 
made  so  many  of  her  novels  turn  on  the  ad- 
ventures of  persons  who  have  sought  a  live- 
lihood  in  some   kind  of  artistic  occupation, 
that  we  might   easily   imagine   a   love   and 
knowledge  of  what  we  technically  term  ^*  art  " 
to  be  a  prominent   part  in   her  intellectual 
Cultnre.     But  when  we   examine  what  she 
has   written,  we  find   that   what   slie   really 
cares  for  in   art  is  a  certain  mode  of  living 
which   she   conceives   artists    at    liberty   to 
enjoy,  and  that  her  a]}preciation  of  the  works 
oC  great  masters  is  very  slight,  her  judgment 
Wy  untrustworthy,  and  her  acquaintance 
the  principles  and  history  of  art  very 
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superficial.  She  has  given  us  a  most  highly- 
wr<^ught  and  seductive  account  of  the  labors 
of  the  Maitres  mosaistes  ;  she  has  brought 
before  us  their  noble  patience,  their  honest 
enthusiasm,  their  disinterested  carefulness  of 
execution  ;  but  of  any  thing  like  intelligent 
criticism  on  their  productions  there  is  not  a 
trace.  The  compositions  of  these  Maiirea 
mosaistes  still  exist^  in  Venice,  and  they  are 
indisputably  of  a  very  poor  and  second-rate 
order  of  merit.  But  the  quality  of  their 
performance  is  a  matter  of  utter  indifference 
to  George  Sand ;  her  only  interest  is  in  their 
biography.  When  she  gives  an  account  of 
the  works  of  a  really  great  artist,  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  in  her  Lettre^  d'un  Voyageur 
she  speaks  of  Canova,  the  writing  is  as  grace- 
*ful  as  her  writing  always  is ;  but  the  criticism 
is  of  the  most  commonplace  kind.  Her  ad- 
miration of  what  excellence  she  has  seen  in 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  is  genu- 
ine ;  but  it  is  uninstructed.  She  is  an  im- 
aginative observer,  but  not  a  connoisseur. 

Artists,  not  art,  have  been  her  real  study ; 
and  for  many  years  of  her  life,  as  we  learn 
from  her  autobiography,  artists  have  been 
her  constant  companions.  She  delights  in 
them,  because  she  believes  that  they  are 
more  independent  of  society  than  any  other 
set  of  i)eople :  they  live,  or  are  supposed  to 
live,  in  their  own  world,  with  their  own  rules 
of  conduct  and  their  own  code  of  morality. 
George  Sand  admires  excessively  what  she 
calls  their  vie  bohemienne  ct  insoxiciante. 
She  also  likes  them  because  women  are 
brought  into  a  greater  equality  in  their  world 
than  elsewhere.  In  the  theatre,  a  prima 
donna  is  a  v  ery  great  person.  The  equality 
of  the  sexes  seems  restored  if  the  female 
contralto  can  snub  the  male  bass.  All  this 
goes  straight  to  George  Sand  s  heart,  and 
we  may  be  sure  she  manages  to  idealize  the 
most  ordinary  of  these  facts.  She  furnishes, 
for  instance,  Consuelo  with  excellent  reasons 
for  going  on  the  stage  ;  the  gist  of  which  is, 
that  in  Dniidical  times  the  attractions  of  the 
theatre  and  the  altar  were  united  in  the  so: 
lemnities  of  religious  processions,  and  that 
women  were  then  priestesses.  In  these  de- 
generate days,  if  a  woman  wishes  to  assume 
a  religious  character  she  has  to  become  a 
nun,  and  is  then  buried  alive ;  so  her  only 
way  of  retaining  anything  of  her  sibylline 
privileges  is  to  look  to  the  other  half  of  the 
vocation  of  a  Druldess,  and  get  a 
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engafremcnt  as  an  opera-Ringcr.  But  it 
would  be  unfair  to  say  that  Gcorp^o  Sand 
pasRCs  over  the  higher  side  of  an  artist's  life. 
Slie  ha*?  drawn  in  Consuelo  a  verv  beautiful 
picture  of  an  artist  who  loves  what  is  hip;hest 
in  her  own  branch  of  art,  and  whose  purity 
of  mind  is  allied  to,  and  Rtren<:^thened  by, 
her  refii»cment  of  taste.  In  the  Maifres 
mora'isies  also  she  has  exhibited  an  imjn-es- 
sive  type  of  the  conscientious,  lalwrious,  far- 
seeing  workman.  But  it  is  to  the  lower  side 
of  this  life  that  she  generally  looks.  Her 
whole  conception  of  an  artist's  life,  so  far  as 
it  is  founded  on  fact  at  all,  relates  entirely  to 
the  secondary  class  of  artists.  The  great 
artists  of  each  generation  do  not  lead  a  vie 
hohemiemie  et  inhoucianie ;  or  if  thev  do, 
their  work  suffers  proportionately.  But  it  is* 
quite  true  that  there  is  a  society  of  more  un- 
pretending artists  who  have  a  sort  of  world 
of  their  own,  and  whose  life,  if  regarded  in 
its  hours  of  gaiety  and  prosperity,  may  he 
said  to  possess  that  careless  happiness  which 
is  poi)ularly  ascrilMjd  to  a  gipsy  existence. 

George  Sand  idealizes  this  lower  artist-life 
'n    one   way;   for   she   represents   it    in    its 
orightest  hours  and  most  lucky  vein.     In  La 
dernih'e  Aldini  she  has  recounted  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  typical  artist,  an   opera-singer, 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  win  the  affec- 
tion of  a  countess,  and  also,  fifteen  years  af- 
terwards, to  fascinate  lier  daughter,  the  last 
scion    of  a   noble    race ;  but   who    had    the 
courage  and  wisdom  to  resist  tlie  advances  of 
both   the   ladies.     On  the   other   hand,  the 
prosaic  truth  is  sometimes  told  very  ])lainly, 
and,  we  may  j)erhaps  say,  coarsely.     The  ar- 
tist is   occasionally   represented   as  neither 
very  fortunate  nor  very  virtuous.     Lucrezia 
iFloriani,  a  heroine  of  the  noblest  turn   of 
aiind,  and  as  fine  a  modern  Druidess  as  could 
llio  desired,  has  four  children  bv  three  differ- 
«€nt  fathers,  who  have   all  treated  her  badly. 
TL'be  accessories  of  the  life  are  idealized  more 
•ptahaps  than  the  Hfe  itself;  and  much  of  the 
Kiw.lization    arises    from    art    and   artist-life 
liOiig  associated  in  George  Sand's  mind  with 
jiHiwlIections  of  Venice.     She  went  there  at  a 
<critiral  period  of  her  life,  after  she  had  written 
Jnfih.inn,  Valentine,  and  Ufia,  and  therefore 
tffier  .-ihc  had  the  consciousness  of  recognized 
power  to  stimulate  her,  but  ])efore  her  mind 
«ras  fuJly  set  and  formed.     Her  imagination 
was.  much  excited  by  a  manner  of  life  wholly 
aew  -iA  her,  and  bj  a  class  of  associfltions  I 


with  which  she  previously*  had  no  acquaint 
ance.  •  Two  influences  more  especially  appear 
to  have  worked  on  her  mind.  There  were 
the  great  buildings,  the  historical  monu- 
ments, the  famous  works  of  art,  in  which 
Venice  abounds ;  and  there  was  the  life  of 
the  common  people,  with  their  vivacity,  their 
Italian  morals,  and  their  vagalrand  gaiety. 
Consuelo  shows  how  her  ol>scrvation  of  the 
Venetian  |)opuIace  colored  her  theory  of  ar- 
itist-life,  and  the  poetical  feeling  which  from 
so  many  sides  attaches  itself  to  Venice  threw 
a  halo  over  all  that  she  considered  to  be  ar- 
tistic. In  the  i)ortion  of  her  writinga  relat- 
ing to  Venice  there  is  the  same  combination 
of  qualities  that  is  observable  throughout  her 
works.  Til  ere  is  the  acuteness  and  common 
sense  which  guided  her  daily  ex|)erience,  and 
taught  her  to  portray  the  early  loves  of  An- 
goleto  and  Consuelo, — a  picture  of  humble 
Venetian  life  at  once  so  faithful  to  local  truth 
and  to  the  general  truth  of  human  nature ; 
there  is  the  vagueness  of  eloquent  rhapeody, 
proceeding,  however,  from  feelings  which,  tf 
uncontrolled,  are  genuine ;  and  lastly,  there 
is  a  real  creative  and  poetical  power,  of  whidi 
perha])s  the  little  talc  of  VOrco  is  the  meet 
perfect  expression. 

But  if  George  Sand's  love  of  art  is  neither 
very  great  nor  verj*  real,  her  love  of  natuite 
is  profound  and  genuine.  Not  only  does  ahe 
invest  scenery  with  a  sentimental  coloring 
which,  when  not  in  excess,  has  an  undoubted 
beauty,  but  she  shows  an  intimat«  fiimiliarity 
with  countr}'  pleasures,  and  more  enpeeiaUy 
a  native  sympathy  with  the  animated  life  that 
makes  the  dead  rocks  and  trees  inhalnted 
and  alive.  In  the  first  chapter  of  her  auto- 
biography, she  tells  us  how  dearly  she  has 
cherished  through  life  a  series  of  feathered 
pets,  and  how  strange  is  the  dominion  whidi, 
as  we  have  already  said,  she  finds  herself 
able  to  exercise  over  them.  One  of  the  first 
anecdotes  she  records  of  her  childhood  is  the 
gift  of  a  live  pigeon,  which  seemed  to  her  an 
inestimable  treasure.  And  in  her  latest 
novel,  La  Daniella,  she  describes  at  that  n- 
traordinarv'  length,  to  which  most  of  her  de^ 
scriptions  are  s])im  out,  tfto  solace  which  the 
hero  derived,  when  shut  up  in  a  lonely  CM- 
tie,  from  watching  the  butterflies  playt  and 
feeding  a  goat  that  strayed  about  the  build- 
ing. She  has  also  told  us  with  what  enthnsiMtis 
joy  she  .used  to  roam  on  foot  or  on  hofso* 
back  over  the  wilds  of  Berry,  when  sbe  inl 
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returned  to  Noliant  after  her  return  from  the  I  au  Diable,  are  the  moat  perfect,  though  not 
convent ;  and  transferring  her  recollections  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  that  she  has 
to  one  of  the  best   of  her  heroines,  she  has '  ^^ritten.    They  arc   free   from   all  that  pro- 

,     ,        •    1^  1     -         1.        •        •  *        ■  r      vokes  censure  in  her  other  wrilincrs — from 

¥rorkea  un  \n  lulnioe  a  chamiinc:  picture  of  a .   ,       .      ^  ^_   ,i„^i„«»«»;^„    r. ,  •.  i  r 

,.  }    -  1.1  ii.      .     11!        theories,  from  declamation,  from  indelicacy. 

yomig  light-hearted  girl  revellmg  in  the  hrst ,  r^^j^^^.  ^^^^  ^^  ^,.jtj,  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^,  tl,j^^  j^  j^.^.^^ 

unchecked  communion  with  nature,  stimu-  RJstihly  fascinating,  and  arc  full  of  beauties 
lated  by  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  excited ,  of  language  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  do 
l»v  the  spectacle  of  a  varied  scenerj'  hito  the  Justice.  • 

first  sallies  of  meditative  romance.  i      If  we  place  side  by  side   Lelia    and  La 


l)ersonai    leeimg 

made  it  the  basis  of  a  style  of  fiction  i)er-  ^jth  the  sweet  i)uriiy  and  artistic  tranquillity 
fectly  new.  She  has  written  idyls  true  to !  of  the  latter,  we  may  see  that  during  the 
life,  masterlv  in  art,  and  yet  interesting. "  period  which  elapsed  between  the  two  the 
She  began  the  series  with  Jeanne,  a  fanciful   authoress  must  herself  have  greatly  changed. 

tale,  ofwhichthestrange  superstitions  of  the   '^^'^   «P""^    ,«'    impetuous    passion    passes 
^         «  ,.  ^        r  \^  r  i      awav,   and    the   autumn  of  matured  power 

l^asantry  of  the  centre  of  1  ranee  form  the  and 'chastened  wishes  arrives.  But  altliough 
groundwork.  Ihe  heroine  is,  however,  an  the  change  may  be  great  and  indisputable, 
exceptional  peasant,  a  Joan  of  Arc  undevel-  yet  it  would  be  quite  untrue  to  speak  of 
oped  ;  not  to  be  tempted  into  marriage,  and  ;  George  Sand  as  appearing  under  two  ])ha8e8 
abiding*  with  a  simplicity,  half  sublime  and  '  wholly  distinct.  There  was  always  a  mixture 
half  idiotic,  by  the  terms  of  a  strange  vow,   ^^  V^^''^}'  ,wiih  inipurity,  of  sense  with  non- 

which,   deceived   by  the  trick   of  some  i^le  ^  «^"^^' ??*  ^^^"'j'  desire  to  be  right  with  the 

,,       .  .     1 .  i'.        ,1       11         .    .     most   distortc'il    conceptions    of   right    and 

travellers  mto  thinking  she  has  had  an  mti- :  ,,.,.^^g,^  ,,.,^1^.1^  ,^..j,  traceable  throughout  her 

mation  from  Heaven,  she  has  made,  to  be  ■  earlier  works ;  and  the  old  fire  of  a  mind 
chaste,  poor,  and  humble.  "  Jeanne  was,"  1  struggling,  suffering,  doubting,  hoping,  lov- 
says  the  authoress,  "  one  of  those  pure  types  i  ing,  and  hating,  burns  and  shines  through 
such  as  are  still  found  in  the  country,  which :  the  quietude  of  her  later  tales.  View  her 
ore  HO  admirable  and  so  mysterious  tliat  they  from  whatever  .side  we  may,  and  judge  of 
seem  made  for  a  golden  age.  Such  types  her  by  whatever  of  her  novels  we  may  chance 
are  not  sufficiently  known.  In  painting  they  to  light  on,  we  shall  always  leave  her  with 
have  been  represented;  but  |)oets  have  al-  mingled  feelings  of  admiration  and  regret. 
ways  disfigured  them  by  wishing  to  idealize  But  if  we  look  at  her  works  as  a  whole,  and 
or  change  them,  forgetting  tbat  their  essence  1  read  several  of  them  in  succession,  her  char- 
and  their  originaHty  consist  in  its  being  im-  acter,  we  think,  will  rise  in  our  estimation, 
possible  to  no  more  than  guess  what  they ;  although  the  works  themsdves  lose  interest 
are."  In  Jeanne  such  a  character  is  very ;  by  their  ])rolixity,  their  want  of  plot,  and 
skilfully  worked  out ;  but  it  would  be  dilfi- ;  their  surfeiting  fullness  of  vague  tneorizing 
cult  to  believe  that  the  heroine  is  not  ideal-  '  being  thus  forced  on  our  notice.  We  catch 
Bed,  and,  at  any  i*ale,  she  is  avowedly  excej)- 1  through  them  glimpses  of  a  woman  with 
tional.  Li  the  later  novels  of  the  series, '  many  faults, — haste,  rashness,  morbid  senti- 
La  Mare  an  Diahle,  La  petite  Fadette,  and  mentalism,  and  a  proneness  to  indulge  in  a 
Francois  le  Champi,  her  aim  has  \uhh\  to  secondhand  philosophy  often  caught  uj)  from 
leave  the  exceptional  for  the  ordinary,  to  men  inferior  to  herself, — but  still  in  the 
seek  for  idyllic  beauties  in  the  extreme  of ,  main  truthful;  loving  hi  a  blind  and  capri- 

Estoral  simplicity,  and  to  make  her  bucolic  |  clous  way  what  is  good;  touched  to  the 
ppincRS  keep  within  the  limits  of  what  heart  by  the  misfortunes  of  others  ;  indig- 
vould  l>e  possible  in  every  hamlet.  Sbe  de-  nant  at  the  sophistries  and  the  success  of 
*|iends  for  her  effect  upon  analyzing  and  ex-  ])oli8hed  vice  and  conventional  virtue.  If  in 
bibiiing  the  play  of  the  more  innocent  emo- '  the  midst  of  the  display  of  her  great  intel- 
tjOQs.  The  love  of  a  girl  for  a  neighbor's  lectual  gifts  she  sometimes  startles  us  by 
Kttle  child  in  La  Mare  au  Diable,  the  mu- .  moral  errors,  she  never  shocks  us  by  moral 
tnal  love  of  twins  in  Za  27e^i7«  Fadettc,  and  depravity.  The  more  we  try  her  by  a  for- 
watemal  affection  in  Frangois  h  Chainpij '  eign  standard,  and  the  better  we  appreciate 
■upply  materials  sufficiently  piquant  for  the '  the  circumstances  uider  which  she  wrote,  and 
9^uct  patlios  of  an  idyl.  George  Sand  seems  the  ipflucnces  to  which  she  was  exposed,  the 
^  9et  strength  bv  touching  the  soil.  Her !  more  gently  and  8paring:Iy  we  shall  censure 
^^^  of  country  life,  and  especially  La  Mart  I  her. 
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JOHN  ANDERSON,  MY  JO,  AMENDED. 

This  exquisite  ballud,  constructed  by  Robert 
Burns  out  of  a  different  and  somewhat  excep- 
tionable lyric,  haa  always  left  something;  to  be 
wished  for  and  regretted :  it  is  not  complete. 
But  who  would  venture  to  add  to  a  song  of 
Bums  ?    As  Burns  left  it,  if  runs  thus  : 

**  John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 
I  When  we  were  first  acquent. 

Your  locks  were  like  the  raven, 
Your  bonnie  brow  was  brent : 
But  now  your  brow  is  bald,  John,     ^ . 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snaw ; 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 
John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

"  John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

We  clamb  the  hill  thegither ; 
And  monv  a  canty  day,  John, 

We've  had  wi'  ane  anither ; 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

But  hand  in  hand  we'll  go. 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  iieK>t, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo." 

Fine  as  this  is,  it  does  not  quite  satisfy  a  con- 
templative mind ;  when  one  has  gone  so  far,  he 
locks  and  longs  for  something  more — some- 
thing beyond  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Many  a 
reader  of  Bums  must  have  felt  this  ;  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  many  have  attempted  to 
supply  the  deficiency ;  but  we  know  of  only  one 
success  in  so  hazardous  an  experiment.  This 
is  the  added  verse : 


tt 


John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John,  % 

When  we  have  slept  thegither, 
The  sleep  that  a'  maun  sleep,  John, 

We'll  wake  wi'  ane  anither ; 
And  in  that  better  warld,  John, 

Nae  sorrow  shall  wo  know  ; 
Nor  fear  we  e'er  shall  part  again, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo." 

Simple,  touching,  tmc — nothing  wanting,  and 
nothing' to  spare;  precisely  harmonizing  with 
the  original  stanzas,  and  improving  them  by 
the  fact  of  completing  them.  This  poetical 
achievement  is  attributed  to  Mr.  Charles  Gould 
a  gentleman  of  our  town,  whose  lif(»  has  been 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  successful  combination  of 
figures — ^but  not  figures  of  rhetoric.  The  verse 
was  wTitten  some  years  ago,  but  it  has  not 
hitherto  found  its  way  into  print ;  yet  it  well 
deserves  to  be  incorporated  with  the  original 
song  in  any  future  edition  of  Bum's  poems, 
and  we  hope  some  publisher  will  act  on  this 
suggestion. — Home  Journal. 

WE  REAR  NO  WAR-DEFYING  FLAG. 

I  This  piece  is  from  The  Poetical  Works  of 
Robert  Story  (Longman),  a  volume  of  minor 
poetry,  written  throughout  a  course  of  more 
than  thirty  years,  yet,  from  first  to  last,  exhibit- 
ing a  curious  equality  in  tone  and  merit.  The 
most  spirited  are  the  political  poems,  which, 
being  of  a  high,  conservati;Fe  tendency,  are  re- 
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markable  as  the  productions  of  a  peasant  at  t 
time  of  great  popular  discontent.] — Chamben^ 
Journal. 

Wb  rear  no  war-defying  flag. 

Though  armed  for  battle  still ; 
The  feeble,  if  he  like,  may  brag — 

The  powerful  never  will. 
The  flog  we  rear  in  every  breeze, 

Float  where  it  may,  or  when, 
Waves  forth  a  signal  o'er  the  seas 

Of  "  Peace,  good- will  to  men  ! 

For  arms,  we  waft  across  the  waves 

The  fruits  of  every  clime ; 
For  death,  the  truth  that  cheers  and  setm 

What  mission  more  sublime  I 
For  flames,  we  send  the  lights  afar 

Outflashed  from  press  and  pen ; 
And  for  the  slogans  used  in  war 

Cry — "  Peace,  good-will  to  men ! 

But  are  there  states  who  never  cease 

To  hate  or  envy  ours  ? 
And  who  esteem  our  wish  for  ^>eaoe 

As  proof  of  waning  powers  f 
Let  them  but  dare  the  trial !    High 

Shall  wave  our  war-flag,  then, 
And  woe  to  those  who  change  onr  ciy 

Of  "  Peace,  good-will  to  men !  ^" 


» 
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AMONG  THE  HEATHER. 

A  BONO. 

Onk  evening,  walking  out,  I  o'ortook  a  modflst 
colleen. 

When  the  wind  was  blowing  cool,  and  Ae  har- 
vest leaves  were  falling. 

**  Is  our  road,  by  chance,  the  samef  nught  we 
travel  on  together  ?  " 

"0  1  keep  the  mountain  side  (she  replied) 
among  the  heather." 

"  Your  moimtain  air  is  sweet  when  the-daye  an 

long  and  sunny. 
When  the  grass  grows  round  the  rocke,  and  Aa 

whinbloom  smells  like  honey ; 
But  the  winter's  coming  fast  with  its  foggy, 

•     snowv  weather. 
And  you'll  find  it  bleak  and  chill  on  your  hill 

among  the  heather." 

She  praised  her  moimtain  home ;  and  I'll  praba 

it  too,  with  reason^ 
For   where   Molly   is,   there's   snnshiDe   and 

flowers  at  every  season. 
Be  the  moorland  black  or  white,  doea  it  a^gidfy 

a  feather. 
Now  I  know  the  way  by  hearty  every  part^ 

among  the  heather  ? 

The  sun  goes  down  in  haste,  and  the  night 

thick  and  stormy ; 
Yet  I'd  travel  twenty  miles  with  the 

that's  before  me ; 
Singing  hi  for  Eskydun,  in  the  teeth  of  wind 

and  weather ! 
Love  'ill  warm  me  as  I  go  throogh  die  waam^ 

amonf^  the  heather.    W.  AUtUOBAM. 
-^Dublin  University  Magaxine. 
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From  The  New  Monthly  Sfagaxlne. 
WATERTONIANA.* 

We  have  a  great  regard  for  Mr.  Water- 
ton.  We  have  not  the  j)lea8ure  of  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  but  his  character  is 
clearly  revealed  in  his  writings,  with  which 
ire  have  been  familiar  from  early  years,  and 
.  we  esteem  him  accordingly.  Neither  do  we 
quarrel  with  him  for  his  prejudices,  violent 
though  they  be.  Johnson  liked  an  honest 
hater,  and  Waterton  had  some  excuse  for  his 
antipathies.  As  a  staunch  Romanist,  we  do 
not  expect  him  to  laud  Henry  VIII.  and 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  as  an  ayowed  Jacol)- 
ite,  he  is  not  likely  to  admire  Dutch  Wil- 
Ham  as  much  as  Lord  Macaulay  admires 
him.  Ilis  hatred  of  Hanoverian  rats  is  not 
only  pardonable,  but  praiseworthy.  We  sin- 
cerely wish  tie  could  rid  the  country  of  the 
pest.  As  a  writer  of  natural  history,  Water- 
ton  takes  rank  amongst  the  highest  and  best. 
He  is  second  only  to  Gilbert  White,  the  de- 
lightful historian  of  Selborne. 

Waterton  is  now  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 
Eheu  fugaces !  May  it  be  long  ere  the 
final  valediction — R,  L  P. — shall  be  pro- 
nounced over  him  !  The  hale  aild  temperate 
naturalist,  who  is  endowed  with  a  constitu- 
tion of  iron,  ought  to  live  to  ninety — or  even 
a  hundred — publishing  a  volume  of  cohtribu- 
tiof^i  to  natural  history,  coupled  with  auto- 
Inographical  sketches,  every  two  years.  It 
would  be  wel^me  as  the  present  The  2)or- 
'trait  of  the  uistingnished  naturalist  with 
which  we  are  here  presented,  was  painted  in 
1824,  about  the  time  when  in  our  **  hot 
youth "  we  first  read  the  "  Wanderings." 
In  the  last  page  but  one  of  his  Autobiogra- 
phy continued  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
*' Essays  on  Natural  History,**  Mr.  Waterton 
hade  farewell  to  the  reader  and  to  that  de- 
lightful i)urKuit  at  the  same  time  ;  but  it  was 
not  destined  to  be  so.  The  fire  of  his  spirit 
was  unquenched  by  age,  and  his  love  of 
travel  and  adventure  untamed  even  by  mis- 
haps. He  lias  lived  to  put  on  record  a  few 
more  reminiscences  of  nature,  a  few  more 
observations  on  men  and  things  generally, 
always  entertaining  for  their  originality 
«Dd  shrewdncitH ;  and  some  more  mishaps, 
imongst  which  a  tumble  into  the  basin  of 
Dover  at  midnight,  from  whence  he  was  ex- 
tricated  by   the   miraculous   medal   of    the 

*  Osay  on  Natural  Hilton'.  Third  Series. 
Bv  Charles  Waterton,  Esq.  Longman  and  Co. 
lfe7. 
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Blessed  Virgin;  and  a  still  more  grevious 
fall,  the  result  of  which  was  the  breaking  up ' 
by  main  force  of  a  callous  that  had  formed 
betwixt  the  hand  and  arm,  and  several  pages 
in  defence  of  the  contemned  class  of  bone- 
setters.  It  is  extraordinary  to  contemplate 
ii%  a  character  like  that  of  our  natiu*ali8t 
great  powers  of  observation  cultivated  to  the 
highest  perfection,  and  great  natural  ability 
rij)ened  by  education  and  reflection,  united 
to  a  child-like  simplicity  and  a  docile  faith. 
It  is  a  combination  very  rarely  to  be  met  with, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  admired,  even  when 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  cannot  be  readily 
admitted. 

At  the  onset  of  his  last  rovings,  Mr. 
AVaterton  visited,  in  company  with  his  sisters-  ^ 
in-law,  the  T}Tolean  Ecstatica  at  the  monas- 
tery of  Caldaro.  He  was  as  much  edified  as 
those  who  have  preceded  him  on  the  same 
holy  pilgrimage.  He  makes  no  remark  upon 
the  circumstance  of  nearly  a  whole  day's  delay 
having  occured  before  they  were  permitted  to 
see  the  favored  maiden,  but  he  concludes  : 

"  Now,  what,  I  ask,  will  my  good  Protes- 
tant readers  say  to  this  most  extraordinary 
narrative — true  and  correct,  as  I  have  a  soul 
to  save  ?  Jt  is,  and  it  will  be,  utterly  inex- 
plicable to  them,  so  long  as  they  contmue  to 
stand  aloof  from  the  ancient  faith ;  which , 
they  have  been  informed,  by  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, from  the  days  of  the  sad  change,  is 
both  damnable  and  idolatrous.'* 

A  still  greater  demand  is  made  upon  our 
j  credulity  upon  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the 
'  the  Santa  Casa  in  the  church  of  Our  Lady  at 
Loretto : 

**  That  Supreme  Beine  who  can  raise  us 
all  at  the  last  day,  could  surely'  order  the 
Santa  Casa    which  was    inhabited    by  the 
blessed  Virgin,  when  she  lived  in  Nazareth, 
to  be  transported  from  Judea  to  the  place 
where  it  now  stands,  if  such  were  His  will 
and  pleasure.    There  are  authentic  proofs  of 
its  miraculous  transition ;  but  the  belief  of  it 
is  optional  with. every  Catholic,  as  the  Church 
has    pronounced    nothing   on   the   subject. 
Millions  upon  millions  of  pi%rims  have  al- 
ready visited  it,  and  millions  in  times  to  come 
will,  no  doubt,  follow  their  example.     I  be- 
lieve in  the  miracle.** 

It  is  exceedingly  entertaining  to  mark  how 
curiously  the  yearnings  of  the  veteran  natur- 
alist surge  to  the  surface  amid  the  religbus 
lucubrations  of  the  aged  philosopher.  In 
the  same  room  as  the  Ecstatica,  he  teUs  us, 
there  was  *<a  Baibadoet  dove"— ^ an  em- 
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l/'.i'in  "«t' tlic  Kc-tatica'-^  innoconco  and  purity."  current  in  Imoks  of  travel,  and  transferred 

J:i   Ati-'i'ian    Italy   lii'  oiilv   saw  one  solilarx  ilicnt-e  into  works  on  natural  history  in  refer- 

crow    ;!!i(l  a  small  lloi-k  of  liiu'hos  throuirhoui  viuv  to  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  mon- 

a  A\li')l'j  (la\'s  jounicy  :  '•  iJirds.  indeed,"  he  key  tribe.      "These   amusing   anecdotes   in 

ronKirk*..  '•  seem  to  br  f(»rbidden   all   ])r()iec-  supjjort  of  the  marvellous,^  he  says,  **  may 

tion  ill  fbis  jiortioii  of  our  earthly  i)aradi><\**  all  be  very  well   to  frighten  children  or  to 

(hi  tlio  way  to  Bolonrnu,  ♦•  cats  were  sunnj^ii;  make  them  lauj,'h,  but,  like  Martin  Luther's 

tlu  lOM-lves  at  the  windows  of  the  housi's,  bu:  reformation,  they  are  not  orthodox.'*    Tht 

dcir?^,   upon  tlM'  wliob\  .seemed  scarce."     In  idea  of  monkeys  settling  anywhere,  of  their 

tlie  city  itself  was   ilie  incorrupt   body  of  St.  throwing  sand  or  sticks,  driving  away  other 

Cailicriuo  of  IJologna  :  "  we  saw  it,  and  we  animals,  carrying  oif  human  beings,  and  other 

had   tlie  tiiiest  oj)j)ort unity  of  examiuin;;  it  current  notions,  are  rejected  with  utter  con- 

with    ureal   attention."-    "At    iiimini,   now  tempt.     His   method   of   showing   that   the 

cckbiatcMl   for  its  miraculous   jjicture  of  the  same  animals  never  can  be  put  on  a  par  with 

blcs>ed   Virgin,   we   could    see    the   smaller  human   beings   in    point   of   intelligence,  Is 

s])ecies  of  bats  on  wing  as  tbe  night  set  in."  peculiarly  characteristic.     He  is  speaking  at 

AVe  o»dy  wonder  they  did  not  fly  by  day — it  the    time  of   a  visit  paid   to  the   great  red 

must  be  a  perpetual  night  at  Rimini.  orang-outang,  or  more  properly,  uran-utan, 

Some  of  the  observations  in  natural  historv  which  was  a  short  time  back  exhibited  in  the 

made   by  the  way-side  are  amusing  enough  /ooh)gical  Gardens: 

of  ibumseives.     Cats  and  dogs  being  scarce  "  Having  observed  his  mild  demeanor  and 

in  ViMiice.  is,  we   are  told,  one  cause  of  the  his  placid  countenance,  I  felt  satisfied  that  if 

plentiiude   of    i)igeons.     Tbe   many   homes  *'^'*'r  ^^^^*  animal  had  been  subject  to  parox- 

aiforded  bv  the  richly  decorative  architecture  >?'"^'^  '''  ^"^-^*^  ''^■»  {^^^  ^" j.^^"^^^,^■«^  ^'°^^ 

.    ,       ,  •          ,     .*           ,,  ..               ,    .  those  i)aroxysms  liad  been  effectualJv  subaued 

or  the  place  and     he  use  ot  hre-arms  bemg  ^j^^.^^^j^   j^^^j   ^,^^,,^^  ^          j^.^   ^^^^^^  ^^ 

torbidden  witlnn  the  city,  are  jxThaps  more  dominion  of  civilized  man. 
prominent  causes.                                               ■      "Acting  undtT  this  imj)ression,  I  asked  per- 

Tlie  Autobiograjihy  of  the  fir^  old  man  mission  to  enter  the  apartment  in  whien  it 

with   the   siherv  head,  one  of  the   last   few  was  confined  ;  and   permission  was  immedi- 

representativcjs'of  the  Jacobites  of  old,  and  ^^'-^y  k»«"»^t'tl  by  a  keeper  in  attendance. 

of  those   who  are  faithful  to  Church  tradi-  "/^^   ^   approached   the  orang-outang,  he 

.     ..  ,,        ,  ,                  ,,.  ,           -    ,  met  me  about  half  wav,  and  we  soon  entered 

tions,  IS  followed  by  a  new   lii.story  of  the  i„to  an  examination  of  each  other's  persons. 

Monkey  Family ;  one  of  the  mam  objects  of  Nothing  struck  me  more  forcibly  than  the 

which   it  is   to  show  that  monkeys  are  espe-  uncimimon  softness  of  the  inside  of  his  hand*, 

cially,   if   not   solely,   adapted  for  living  in  Those  of    a   delicate   lady   could   not  have 

trees.     The  (»nly  exception  noticed   bv  Mr.  shown  a  fhier  texture.     He  took  hold  of  my 

Waieiton   is  the  little  colony  of  Gibraltar  ^^rist  and   fingered    the   blue  veins    therein 

I    .           'I.         ,•       '                      ,  contained,  whilst  I  myself  was  lost  in  admira- 

ane*' :  but  we  might  mention  a  more  remark-  .-         .    .             .  i    -^             -  ,  .    •••***""»" 

i ,     .               .  ^  ,               /.    ,      .^.      1  t"'"  at   the  ])rotuberance  of  his  enormous 

able   instance  m  the  case  of  the  Saadan,  or  ,„,,„Hj,     Ua  most  obligingly  let  mc  oi>en  it, 

•' .S:,tyrs  of  the  Desert,"  wbich  dwell  in   the  and  thus  1   had   the  best  opportunity  of  ex- 

l  tniarisk  jungle   of    the    Kuplirates,   where  amining  his  two  fine  rows  of  teeth. 

there   are  no  trees,  nor  are  these  great  apes  **  ^Vt'  then  ])laced   our  hands  around  each 

solicitous  of  such,  for,  arnuHl  with   powerful  other's  necks,  and  we  ke])t  them  there  awhile, 

canine..    tlu«y    hold    their    enemies    tiirhtlv  ?^^  tl»;>"f?li/;-  1^^^^^ 

1        {  li  \ ,       .    •     1     1    •  •     . '       *  nn])ulse  ol  fraternal  affection.     It  were  loss 

srrasped.  and  hirht,  not  siul' v,  but  in  troojv*;.  »•,•        •                     i*             i                           . 

J-,,  .  *            1      xr              »     1  .         ^  "*  ^""^*  "^  "^*-*  ^■^*^^*  i  ^o  P*^"  down  an  account 

lhisai.e— the  Macacus  Arabscus  of  system-  ,,{  ^]^^.  many  gambols  which   took  place  be- 

atists— is   the    Sayrim  or    "hairy   one"   of  twixl  us,  anil  1  might  draw  too  much  u]X)n 

Levit.  xvli.  7  ;  and  it  is  also  well  described  in  the  reader's  j)atience.     Suffice  it  then  to  sav, 

l>a.  xiii.  'Jl,  and  again,  xxxiv.  11,  whi>re  tbe  that  the  surrounding  spectators  seemed  won- 

image  is  perfect,  wlu»n  we  ])icture  to  ourselves  <»^-ifully  amused  at  the  solemn  farce  before 

the  ••  hairy  ones  "  lurking  about  the  river  in  ^'^^"^i-,  •,  .  ..              .             t        i  i       .   i    i 

...         :  ,   .       ,           '^  "  \>  111  1st  it  was  going  on  I  could  not  help 

tlK^  amari.sk  jungle.                         ,  ,    ,  ,  .  remarking  that  the  sunlen  eye  of  the  orang- 

Mr.  \Vaterton  himself,  so  easy  of  belief  in  outang.  everv  now  and  then,  was  fixed  on 

matters  of  religion,  is  unsi)aring  in  his  scepti-  something  outside  of  the  apartment     I  re- 

cisin  in  regard  to  the  innumerable  narratives  marked  this  to  the  kcc|)er,  who  was 
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in  the  crowd  at.  a  short  distance.,  lie  jwinted 
to  a  younpf  Btripliiig  of  a  coxcomb.  *  That 
dandy,*  said  hi\  '  has  hccii  t<»asin^  the  orang- 
outang n  Httle  u'hik'  n<:o  :  and  I  would  not 
anHWcr  for  the  oonscqumces could  iho animal 
have  an  opporlunliy  of  s|)rlnpin';  at  him.* 

"  'Inis  jrreat  apy  from  IJornoo  t'xhihiled  a 
kiiid  and  jTi-ntle  dcMiieanor,  and  he  appeared 
pleased  with  my  familiarity. 

"  llavinf'  fullv  satisfied  mvself  how  com- 
pletely  the  natural  j>ro])ensities  of  a  wild 
animal  from  the  forest  may  he  molifiod,  and 
ultimately  subdued  by  art  and  by  gentleness 
on  the  j)art  of  rational  man,  I  took  my  leave 
of  this  interestinf«f  prisoner,  scraping  and 
bowing  with  atfecled  gravity  as  I  retn-ed  from 
his  apartment. 

"  Up  to  this  time  our  ape  had  shown  a 
■uavity  of  manners  and  a  continued  decorum 
truly  aKtonishin<j:  in  any  indiviilual  of  his 
fomilv  :  I  sa^  of  his  family,  because  in  days 
ong  gone  by,  when  our  intercourse  with 
Africa  was  much  more  frequent  than  it  is  at 
present,  I  have  known  apes,  baboons,  and 
monkeys  brought  over  from  Guinea  to  Guiana, 
notorious  for  tiieir  forbidding  and  outrageous 
habits.  This  orang-outang,  however,  by  his 
afliibility  and  correctness,  apj)eared  to  make 
amends  for  the  sins  of  his  brethren.  *  Na- 
ture seemed  to  have  done  with  her  resent- 
ments in  him  ;  *  and  I  bade  Iiim  farewell, 
impressed  witli  the  notion  that  he  was  a 
model  of  perfection,  which  might  be  imitated 
with  advaiitagc  even  by  some  of  our  own 
species. 

*•  But,  alas !  I  was  most  egregiously  de- 
ceived in  tlie  good  opinion  which  I  had  enter- 
tained of  him,  for  scarcely  had  I  retired  half 
a  dozen  i)aceR  frcmi  the  late  scene  of -action, 
when  an  affair  occurred  which  beggars  all 
description.  In  truth,  I  cannot  describe  it — 
I  doA  t  know  how  to  descril)e  it — my  jien  re- 
fuses to  describe  it.  I  can  only  give  an  out- 
line, and  leave  the  rest  to  be  imagined. 

"  This  interesting  son  of  Horneo  advanced 
with  slow  and  solemn  gravity  to  the  bars  of 
his  prison,  and  took  a  position  exactly  in 
front  of  the  asseml)led  Fj)ectators.  The 
ground  upon  which  he  stood  wa.s  dry,  i)ut 
immediately  it  l>eciime  a  pool  of  water,  by 
no  means  from  a  pure  source.  Ladies  blushed 
and  hid  th(Mr  faces,  whilst  gentlemen  laughed 
outright. 

"1  was  hcandalised  beyond  measure  at  this 
manifeht  want  of  good  breeding  on  the  part 
of  this  shaggy  gentleman  from  the  forests  of 
Borneo,  lie  ccinlirmed  forever  my  early 
Opinion  that,  altiiough  apes  naturally  possess 
uncommon  {>owers  of  mimicry,  and  that  these 
powers  can  be  improved  to  u  surprising 
degree  under  the  tutelary  hand  of  man, 
neTertheless,  neitlier  time,  nor  teacliing,  nor 
treatment,  can  ever  raise  apes  even  to  the 
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shadow  of  an  equality  with  the  intellect  of 
rational  man.  All  monkeys  are  infinitely  be- 
low us — ay,  infinitely  indeed,  llude,  shame- 
less,  uncalculating  l)easts  they  are,  and  beasts 
they  will  remain  to  the  very  end  of  time,  un 
less  some  unforeseen  catastrophe,  ordered  by 
an  all-wise  Providence,  should  root  out  their 
whole  race  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  we 
imagine  has  already  been  done  witli  those 
antediluvian  animals  the  fossil  remain*  of 
which  have  been  so  scientifically  lectured 
ui)on  and  so  cleverly  portrayed  bvthe  master- 
hand  of  Mr.  Waterhouse  Hawkins." 

The  anecdote  is  worthy  of  the  author  of 
the  veracious  history  of  the  Yahoos  and  the 
Ilouyhnhms;  not  as  regards  veracity,  for 
whatever  Mr.  Waterton  relates  we  hold  to  be 
unim])eachable  (notwithstanding  the  discredit 
with  which  his  story  of  riding  a  cayman  was 
at  first  received  by  ])ersons  little  versed  in 
t.c  natural  history  of  the  reptile  tribe),  but 
in  the  coarse,  yet  practical  manner  in  which 
the  true  animal  nature  of  the  beast  is  illus- 
trated. Tlie  reader  may  remember  Hie  very 
first  thing  that  **  the  cursed  brood  '*  of  Yahoos 
did  on  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Gulliver  among 
them,  and  the  satirist  portrayed  in  fiction 
that  which  Mr.  Waterton  has  j)ropounded  in 
sober  i)hilosoj)hy  —  namely,  that  there  is 
nothing  that  distinguishes  man  from  animals 
more  than  a  regard  for  decency.  By  the 
same  argument,  instead  of  nations,  as  it  is 
often  j)resumed,  having  attained  a  higher  de- 
gree of  civilisation  when  they  throw  off  such 
regard  to  decency,  the  reverse  in  the  case, 
and  all  signs  of  such  disregard  and  of  such 
boast<:d  indifference  only  lower  a  i)eo])le  in 
the  scale  of  humanity. 

Waterton  has  a  jmwer  of  pathos  akin  to 
that  of  his  favorite  author,  Sterne.  His  ^-isit 
to  Jenny,  a  "wild  little  woman  of  the  woods," 
exhibited  in  Mrs.  Wombwell's  menagerie,  is 
very  touchingly  told : 

*''  Jenny  has  no  appearance  whatever  of  a 
tail,  for  slie  is  a  veritable  ape.  Her  skin  is 
as  black  as  a  sloe  in  the  hedge,  whilst  her  fur 
appears  curly  and  brown.  Her  eyes  are 
beautiful ;  but  there  is  no  white  in  th(?m ;  and 
her  ears  are  as  small  in  pro])ortion  as  those 

of  a  negress I  liappened  to  be  among 

the  crowd  of  spectators  outside  Jenny's  little 
apartment  (for  she  was  not  exhibited  with 
the  other  wild  beasts)  when  she  made  her 
final  a])pearaiice  before  the  Hberal  inhabitants 
of  Scarborough.  Having  mounted  the  steps 
which  led  up  to  the  room,  in  order  that  I 
might  take  my  leave  of  her,  Jenny  put  her 
arms  round  my  neck ;  she  '  looked  wistfully 
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that  he  lost  all  temper,  and  made  grimaces  |  "  But  so  it  sometimes  happens.  In  our 
as  though  he  had  l)een  stung  hy  i)ismires.  own  ranks  we  have  occurrences  most  sad  and 
"  In  tlic  aftenuxHi,  after  a  good  run,  we  mortifying.  Thus  Charles  XII.,  the  cour- 
found  ourselves  on  the  extensive  line  of  ageous  King  of  Sweden,  fell  by  an  unknown 
covers  wliich  stretch  from  Xewmillerdam  up   hand. 

to  Woolley  I'.dge,  through  King's-wood  and  !      «  His  fidl  was  destined  to  a  foreign  strand, 
Bush-cliif.      The     fox    was    obstinate,    and  a  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand.' 

^ould  not  break  cover,  but  stuck  closely  to  '  «  ^^^^  Xeison,  too,  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
the  woods  atNewmillfrdam,nor  could  the  |  ^^^j,  ^^i^^jj^  |,^,  ^„  ignoble  musket-ball.  And 
united  discord  (if  1  may  be  allowed  the  ex-  latterly,  no ' one  will  ever  know  what  fetal 
presKion)  of  hounds,  and  horns,  and  merry  j^^^^j  'deprived  us  of  our  valiant  General 
men  on  loot,  cause  Inm  to  quit  his  chosen  |  Cathcart,  in  the  Crimet 


quarters      More  thaii  an  hour  was  spent  in   ,  gj^  ^^^^^j^    j^^j^  ^^,^^1.' 
.King  him  to  and  fro,  but  without  success.  |      «  j^  ^^^  Nimrod-earl  h 


rimean  desolating  conflict. 

^     .       ,  .  1  ..      1  •  I         -  I    ^^»v  i*»i.^*u  «,*wii»  mundi,' 

chasing  him  to  and  fro,  but  without  success.!  «jf  ^ur  Nimrod-earl  had  carried  in  his 
Now  he  was  on  the  edge  of  the  wood  :  then  |  y^^^^  ^  battle-axe  and  not  a  hunting-whip,  t 
back  again  to  its  deei)est  recesses,  and  so  on,  I  ^^^  ^^^  j^j^  ungovernable  rage  at  what  had 

happened,  that  nothing  could  have  saved  the 
butcher's  dog  (which  with  its  master,  had  re- 
gained in  haste  the  king's   highway)   from 


puzzling  both  dog  and  man. 

"  I  hai)penod  to  be  resting  quietly  on  my 
horse  in  one  of  the  rides,  when  old  Reynard, 
panting  and  bewildered,  with  his  once  hand- 
some bru^h  now  wet  and  dirty,  and  his 
tongue  lolling  out  of  his  mouth,  wished  to 
cross  the  i)ath  ;  but  on  seeing  me  he  stooped 
short,  and  stared  me  full  in  the  face.     *  roor 


utter  extermination.*' 


We  would  almost  venture  upon  a  bite 
from  a  mad  dog,  if  a  pilgrimage  in  search  of 
wourali  would  introduce  us  to  the  curiosities 


little  fellow,'  said  I  to  him,  *  thy  fate  is  j  of  Walton  Hall  and  Walton  Park,  and  to 
sealed !  Thy  strength  has  left  thee !  in  a  ^j^^  sterling  qualities  of  their  ingenious  and 
few  minutes  more  thou  wilt  be  torn  ni  i)ieces.'  |  -  ,^^^,  ,„,ner.  It  appears  that  RejTiard 
He  then  shrank  back  again  mto  the  wood,  as    ,  ^,  ,         i    /•     i.      i     'ii:         •  ^    j^    - 

if  to  trv  another  chance  for  life."  |  ^'^^  ^'^^^  beforehand  with  us  in  penetratmg 

«*  The  noble  lord  now  rode  up  to  the  spot  j  into  the  precincts  of  the  naturahst's  domain, 
where  I  was  waiting,  and  said  that,  as  they  and  Mr.  Waterton  relates  the  incident  as 
could  not  force  the  fox  into  the  open  fields,  I  follows  : 

he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  have  it  killed  in  u  justice  to  myself,  and  to  the  pets  which 
cover,  and  that  he  had  given  thenecessarv   h^ve  the  range' of  my  park,  forced  me  to 


the  king  s  highway,  when  a  butcher,  who  was  :  ,.  ^y^  ^^^.^  ^  ^^^  ^^U  go  high  that  neither 
going  on  It  thought  that  he  might  tarry  for  |  ^^^  „or  hound  can  surmount  it  without  as- 
a  while,  and  enioy  the  sport      S>o  he  and  his   distance.     There  had  been  a  snow-storm 


dog  got  over  the  hedge,  and  came  softly  up  ^i^^  ^o„.      ;  and  as  the  keeper  was  floing 

to   where    we    had  stationed  ourse  ves.     At  ^j^  rounds,  he   observed  a  sheep-bar,  co^ 

that  unlueky  moment  Reynard  made  his  ap-  ^^„,^.   ^^   ^j^n^.^^^  ^^^^.^1         .^.^   ^^^  ^^y^ 

pearanee,   so  c()mpletely  exhausted,  that  I  p^^^j^    ^-^^^^^^^  f^^^  ^.jthout,  he  requested 

was  convinced  bis  last  day  s  run  was  over  ^j^^  ^^^^^.^  ^^  ^^^^^^  j^  during  the  dly,  lest 
In  a  moment  the  butchers  dog,  a  gaunt  and        achers  of '  varment '  might  take  advantage 

over-fattened  cur  without  a  tail,  flew  at  poor  {^^  j^^        j^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^,^j  ^  commodioSs 

Keymud,  and  killed  him  outrigh  ,  the  hounds  ^,^^,  ^,*^,^  ^,^^,  ^^.^^  -^^^  ^^^  preserve— not  of 

coming  up  just  m   time  to  snarl  and  quarre  game  onlv,  but  of  many  other  animals.    The 

for  his  Ijleedmg  carcase,  which   hey  devoured  |?^^^^.^  ^^^j^^  ,^^,  ^^^^^1^1  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^        ^ 

before  the  huntsman  had  made  his  appear- :  ^^^^^^.j^^,^,  ^,^  other,  he  forgot  to  do  «o,  and 

^^P.^rri  1    1   .!-•     1  i.  J.  tbus  the  sheep  or  stack-bar  remained  just 

"  Ihus  ended  this  days  sport— most  cer-   ^^.j^^^.^  j^  j^.^j  ,,;.^.^^    1^^^,^.^!  J 

tauily,  its  termination  was  humiliating.  A ;  .  Although  the  night  was  cold  and  rainv, 
grea.sy  butcluT  s  dog,  the  lowest  of  it.s  race,  Keynurd  found  himself  obli-ed  to  turn  oil 
came  upjustm  the  nick  of  time  to  give  the  ^^  j^j^  ^j^,^  ^^^^  t^,  ..^^.^  lor  his  numerous 
death-blow  :  ay  to  accomplish  which  the  best   f^^^jj^.      ^,,^„^j    ,  ^,  j,^^  i,^^  -^  question, 

bred  liounds  m  Christendom  had  spent  the  j^^  counted  on  it,  and  thence  sprang  on  tJ 
livelong  day  :  '  ^j^^  ^^.^^jj  j^^^,!,.     y^^^j,,^.  Paradise  below  him. 

*  Ea  turf)M,  cupidinc  priedac,  I  he  must,  no  doubt,  have  longed  vehemently 

Per    riipes,    scopulosquo,    aditucjuo    corcntia   to  parteke  of  the  danties  which  he .  was  sure 


saxu, 

Qua  via  difficilis,  quaqne  est  via  nulla,  femn- 
tur.' 


it  contained.    In  fact,  having  lost  his  iisiml 
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engngc  liim.  lie  wns  a  cream-colored  and  a 
beautiful  animal,  and  bad  been  imported  from 
the  Orinoco,  to  work  in  the  cattle-millR  of 
the  Ruj^ar  plantations.  I  gave  him  the  name 
of  Philip.  At  times  he  went  quietly  enoup[h, 
but  every  now  and  then  he  would  show  who 
liad  been  bis  father,  and  you  would  fancy  that 
the  devil  of  8tubi)ornne8R  had  got  entire  po»- 
Ression  of  him.  lie  wa^  never  able  to  dis- 
lodge me  from  the  saddle  except  once,  and 
then,  l)eing  off  my  guard,  he  pitched  me 
•  neck  and  croj),*  as  the  saying  is,  over  his 
liead.  A  large  brown  wasji  of  the  countrj' 
had  issued  from  its  nest  under  a  wooden 
bridge  over  which  we  were  going,  and  stung 
him  in  the  face.  Hence  the  true  cause  of  the 
iVacas.  I  don't  think  it  would  have  happened 
but  for  the  wasj),  as  Philip  was  by  no  means 
frisky  that  morning,  and  we  were  going  gin- 
gerlv  along. 

"  1  remember  well  the  circumstance  on 
this  account,  my  head  came  in  contact  with 
the  ground  ;  and  when  I  arose,  I  stag)^ered 
and  fell  three  times,  feeling  much  confused. 
So  I  sat  me  down  on  the  side  of  the  wide 
trench  which  flanked  the  highway,  and,  when 
composure  was  restored,  took  out  my  lancet 
and  drew  some  twenty  ounces  of  blopd  from 
my  arm.  This  prevented  bad  consequences, 
and  put  all  to  rights. 

•*  Another  time  Philip  seemed  particularly 
jmme  to  mischief.  I  prepared  for  a  storm, 
and  the  mule  made  a  dead  stop.  It  brought 
to  my  mind  the  affair  which  Sterne  had  with 
his  own  mule  in  the  *  Sentimental  Journey.' 
'  Philip,*  said  I,  *  I  can't  afford  to  stop  just 
now  as  I  have  an  appointment,  so  pray  thee, 
xny  lad,  go  on.'  *  I  won't,'  said  he.  *Now 
do,  mv  dear  fellow,'  said  I,  patting  him  on 
the  snoulder  as  I  spoke  the  words;  *we 
must  not  remain  here,  a  laughing-stock  to 
every  passing  nigger.'  Philip  declared  that 
he  would  not  move  a  peg.  *  Then,  master 
obstinacy,'  said  I,  *  take  that  for  your  pains ; ' 
and  I  instantly  assailed  his  ears  with  a  stick 
which  I  carried  in  lieu  of  a  whip,  '  It  wdh  't 
do,  said  Philip ;  *  I'm  determined  not  to  go 
on.'  And  then  he  laid  him  down,  I  keeping 
my  seat  on  the  saddle,  only  moving  in  it  su^ 
ficiently  to  maintain  an  upright  position ;  so 
that,  whilst  he  lay  on  the  ground,  I  appeared 
like  a  man  astride  of  a  barrel. 

'*  Nothing  would  induce  the  mule  to  rise. 
Niggers  in  passing  by  laughed  at  us,  some 
offering  assistance. 

**  Here  a  bright  thought  came  into  my 
head.  The  swamps  of  Demerara  being 
below  the  level  of  the  sea  at  high  water,  each 
plantation  has  a  sluice  to  effect  a  drainage 
tirhen  the  tide  goes  out.  An  old  nigger 
lives  in  a  little  hut  close  bv  the  road-aide,  and 
he  has  the  sluice  under  his  charge.  He  was 
standing  at  the  door  grinning  at  us,  with  hia 
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mouth  wide  open  from  ear  to  ear.  *  Daddy/ 
said  I,  *  bring  me  a  firestick.'  '  Yes,  mosaa,' 
said  he.  And  then  he  drew  one  hotly  bias-, 
ing  from  his  fire.  *  Put  it,  red-hot  as  it  is, 
under  PhiHp'R  tail.'    He  did  so,  and  this  was 

I  more  than  Philip's  iron  nerves  could  stand. 

I  Up  he  started,  tne  hair  of  his  tail  smoking 

i  and  crackling  like  a  mutton-chop  on  a  grid* 
iron.  I  kept  my  seat,  and  away  went  Philip, 
scouring  along  the  road  with  surprising  smn* 
ness. 

I  "  From  that  day  forward,  although  he  had 
a  disagreeable  knack  of  dqiressing  hiiv  long 
ears  and  elevating  his  rump,  he  never  afr* 
tempted  to  lie  down  with  me  on  the  public 
road." 

We  should  like  to  sec  a  race  on  mules,  be- 
tween Waterton  and  George  Borrow.  We 
would  back  the  Lord  of  Walton  Hall  against 
Lavengro. 

Waterton  is  not  only  a  traveller  and  a 
naturalist,  or,  as  we  before  said,  a  zoophilisti 
but  also  a  true  philanthropist.  Courage  ous 
as  he  is  in  the  matter  of  snakes  and  croco- 
diles, he  entertains  a  great  horror,  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  persons,  of  canine 
madness.  He  believes  that  the  Indian 
wourali  poison — ^some  of  which  he  has  brought 
over  with  him  to  this  country — is  a  remedy 
for  that  most  horrible  of  all  afflictions — by- 
drophobia;  and  the  excellent  old  man  adds: 

"  Supposing  a  person  has  been  bitten  by  a 
mad  dog.  That  person  may  or  may  not  go 
mad.  But,  should  symptoms  of  disease 
break  out,  and  a  competent  practitioner  in 
medicine  pronounce  it  to  be  undeniable  hy- 
drophobia, and  the  family  wish  to  have  toe 
wourali  tried,  I  beg  attention  to  the  following 
remarks. 

**  Do  not,  I  pra\'  you,  let  any  medicines  be 
administered.  The  paroxysms  will  gene- 
rally occur  at  intervals,  during  two  or  even 
three  days,  before  the  fatal  catastrophe  takes 

Elace.  Lose  no  time  in  telegraphing  for 
loctor  Sibson,  No.  40,  Lower  Brook-street, 
London ;  and  for  Charles  Waterton,  Walton 
Hall,  near  Wakefield,  Yorkshire.  We  will 
promptly  attend." 

Upon  the  subject  of  snakes,  just  cursorily 
alluded  to,  he  says : 

'*  Confiding  in  the  notion  that  snakes  never 
use  their  poison  fangs  except  when  driven  to 
extremities,  I  would  rove  in  the  forests,  day 
after  day,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  and 
never  consider  myself  in  danger  from  them. 

"Perhaps  no  part  of  the  known  world,  not 
even  the  wooded  swamps  of  Senegal  in  Af- 
rica, produces  such  a  show  of  magnificent 
serpents  as  the  region  of  South  America,  ei^ 
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tending  from  the  river  AmaKms  to  the  Ori- 
noco. This  region  I  have  explored  with  un- 
common pleasure,  care  and  satisfaction,  and 
did  inclination  incite  me,  I  could  produce 
many  volumes  of  amusement  and  instruction 
on  its  zoological  treas'ires.  O !  the  beauty, 
the  grandeur,  the  innocence  and  supposed 
malignity  of  serpents  with  which  I  have  come 
in  contact  during  my  stay  in  the  regions  be- 
yond Demerara  and  Essequibo ! 

«  I  think  I  have  mentioned  in  a  former 
little  work,  that  when  I  was  at  Angustura, 
the  capital  of  the  Orinoco,  a  Spaniard  showed 
me  part  of  a  serpent's  skin,  wliich,  judging 
from  its  amazing  thickness,  could  not  have 
been  less  than  seventy  feet  in  length.  The 
colonists  have  ap])ropriately  given  to  this 
aerpent  the  name  of  matatoro,  or  bull-killer." 

Some  professional  gentlemen  in  Leeds 
wishing  to  test  the  effects  of  wourali  pois  on 
with  the  venom  of  u  rattlesnake,  took  the 
occasion  of  an  itinerant  exhibitor  being  at 
that  town  to  invite  Mr.  Waterton  to  make 
the  experiment. 

"  We  all  met  at  the  house  of  our  excel- 
lent physician  Doctor  Hobson,  who  had  pro- 
curea  a  few  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits  for  the 
occasion. 

"  Aware  that  Mr.  Vangordon*s  box  was 
not  well  adapted  for  a  scientific  examination 
of  the  snakes,  I  had  sent  on  before  me  the 
large  glass  case  which  had  been  made  to 
contain  my  great  ant-bear. 

"  Whilst  the  assembled  company  seemed 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  rattlesnakes  were 
to  be  tniusferred  from  one  cage  to  another, 
I  stepped  forward,  and  volunteered  my  servi- 
ces, having  long  been  of  0])inion  that  a  snake 
in  a  box  is  not  so  dangerous  as  a  *  snake  in 
the  grass.* 

"  *  Gentlemen,*  said  I,  *  whenever  we  have 
to  deal  with  wild  beasts,  or  with  serpents,  all 
depends  upon  nerve  and  tact.  Now,  on  this 
occasion,  if  you  will  only  be  jspectaters  mute 
and  motionless,  the  project  which  I  have  de- 
termined upon  in  my  own  mind  will  be  car- 
ried out  with  ease  and  with  safety.* 

*  *  Having  first  opened  the  door  of  the  ant- 
bear's  cage  in  order  to  receive  its  new  ten- 
ants, I  cautiously  ap])roached  Vangordon*8 
box. 

"  Scarcely  had  I  lifted  up  the  lid  when  one 
of  the  serpents,  wearied,  no  doubt,  with  long 
imprisonment,  glided,  about  half  its  length, 
through  tlie  opening  before  it.  The  com- 
pany uistantly  ruslied  out  of  the  room  as 
though  the  apparition  of  death  were  present 
amongst  them.  They  brought  to  my  mind 
those  lines  of  Scotland's  immortal  poet, 
*  When  out  the  hellish  legion  sallied,*  away 
went  Tam  O'Shanter.  In  the  mean  time  Dr. 
Uobsoni  with  his  wonted  presence  of  mind, 


had  gently  pressed  down  the  lid  of  the^  heat 
upon  the  back  of  the  snake,  which,  with'  a 
Httle  help  on  my  part,  was  easily  coaxed  into 
the  prison  whence  it  had  wished  to  escape." 
"  The  remainder  of  the  story  is  soon  told. 
"  Our  professional  gentlemen,  who  had 
fled  from  the  scene  of  apparent  danger,  re- 
turned into  the  room  af^er  having  been  a»- 
sured  that  all  was  right. 

"  I  now  approached  the  box,  and  quietly 
opened  the  aoor.  On  this  the  snakea  began 
to  move  their  rattles,  but  kept  their  mouths 
quite  shut.  Fearing  no  harm,  I  softly  placed 
my  hand  behind  the  head  of  the  snake  which 
was  nearest  to  me.  and  silently  transferred  it 
to  the  other  cage.  The  remaining  seven-and- 
twenty  were  soon  disposed  of  m  a  bimilar 
manner. 

"  All  that  I  have  to  add  is,  that  the  rab- 
bits and  the  guinta-jjigs  expired  in  a  few 
minutes  under  the  influence  of  the  wourali 
poison ;  but  that  those  which  were  bitten  by 
the  rattlesnakes  struggled  with  death  for  a 
longer  time.  They  sank  at  last,  with  a  few 
convulsive  struggles.*' 

A  visit  to  Scarborough — "  gay  town  of 
Yorkshire's  eastern  confines " — which  he 
designates  the  queen  of  English  watering- 
places,  and  the  arrival  of  a  lecturing,  Amer- 
ican Bloomer,  entails  a  Watertonian  denun- 
!  elation  of  the  modern  apparel  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  : 

"  But,  after  taking  leave  of  our  American 
Bloomer,  let  us  ourselves  just  look  at  home 
for  a  moment,  and  at  once  con4emn  the  act 
of  English  ladies,  so  noted  for  their  cleanli- 
ness, sweeping  the  filthy  streets  with  their 
trailing  gowns.  I,  myself,  in  walking  up 
and  down  the  causeways,  have  witnessed 
what  my  pen  positivelv  refuses  to  describe. 
Well,  indeed,  may  ladies  who  are  fond  of 
exercise  com])lain  that  there  are  far  too  many 
dogs  allowed  in  Scarbro'.  In  fact,  these 
brij^es  are  the  sellers — and  oiu*  females  the 
scavengers  of  the  street. 

"  The  cure  is  short  and  simple.  Apply  the 
whip  to  the  hide  of  the  dog,  and  the  scissors 
to  the  skirts  of  the  female. 

"  Tailors  and  mantua-makcrs,  in  these  in- 
ventive times,  seem  to  vie  with  each  other 
who  can    produce   the   greatest  mis-shapes 
in  dress.     Actually,  men's  coats  arc  now  rec- 
ommended for  their  supposed  elegance  and 
I  use,   which,    if  they   had  been   worn   in  the 
i  days  of  my  early  youth,  would  have  subjected 
;  the  wearer  of  them  to  the  ai)ix.'iIation  of  an 
'  incorrigible  clown. 

i      **  And  as  for  our  ladies*   dresses,  from  the 

'  waist  downwards,  should  their  rotundity  in- 

crease,  our  doors  must  be   made  wider.     If 

air  in   the  bones  of  birds  assists  their  ascent 

into  the  vault  of  heaven  (strange  doctrine), 
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then  let  us  ho])e  that  inflated  tubes  may 
have  the  happy  effect  of  keeping  ladies'  gar- 
ments  clear  of  mire/' 

Mr.  Waterton,  like  the  late  John  Barrow, 
does  not  believe  in  cannabalism.  He  does 
not  assert  that  human  flesh  has  never  been 
consumed  by  human  beings,  but  it  must,  he 
says,  have  been  an  accidental  not  a  custom- 
ary thing,  just  as,  he  amusingly  argues,  two 
men  fighting — one  man  bites  off  a  nose  and 
the  other  an  ear : 

**  In  the  United  States  of  North  Americai 
Wo  individuals  of  the  higher  ranks  had  a 
desperate  row  hand  to  hand.  The  affair  ter- 
minated in  the  disgustful  act  of  one  having 
bitten  off  the  greater  portion  of  the  other's 
ear.  *  Sir,'  said  a  person  who  was  looking 
on,  *I  presume  you  Know  that  you  have  un- 
fortunately lost  an  ear  in  this  terrible  scuf- 
fle.' *  No  matter,'  rejoined  the  enraged  com- 
batant, *  the  fellow  has  ^ot  the  worst  of  it ; 
for  look,'  said  he,  openmg  his  hand  as  he 
spoke  the  word,  *  I  have  bitten  off  the  scoun- 
arel's  nose.' " 

The  Indians  of  Guiana  have  been  sup- 
posed to  have  really  a  liking  'for  human 
flesh,  especially  in  its  dried  state,  as  hands 
of  this  description  have  occasionally  been 
discovered  in  pegalls,  which  are  a  kind  of 
band-box  composed  of  a  species  of  reed,  and 
used  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  their 
hammocks,  with  other  little  matters,  from 
place  to  place.  This  ominous  discovery  is 
is  thus  explained  by  Mr.  Waterton  : 

"Whenever  the  fugitive  or  maroon  ne- 
groes had  mustered  sufficient  force  in  the 
forests  to  place  the  colonies  in  jeopardy,  then 
it  was '  that  armed  troops  were  despatched 
into  the  interior  to  attack  their  settlements. 

"  In  these  warlike  expeditions  the  Indians 
acted  the  part  of  auxiharies  to  the  colonists, 
who  rewarded  their  services  for  every  ma- 
roon taken  or  slain,  under  the  following  con- 
dition, viz.,  that  the  Indian  when  he  came 
to  claim  the  reward,  should  produce  the 
right  hand  of  the  maroon.  Now,  as  flesh 
wul  not  keep  sweet  more  than  a  day  in  those 
hot  climates,  the  Indian  cut  off  the  dead 
maroon's  hand ;  dried  it  over  a  slow  fire,  ftnd 
then  packed  it  in  the  pegall,  to  be  produced 
at  head-quarters  when  the  ])romised  reward 
was  claimed. 

"  ITiis  is  the  true  history  of  dried  hands 
having  been  found  in  the  pegalls  of  the  In- 
dians : — a  discovery,  certainly,  at  first  si^ht, 
suspicious  enough  to  fasten  on  these  natives 
of  Guiana  the  unenviable  reputation  of  being 
genuine  cannibals." 

If  negroes  do  not,  as  St  Francis  Xavier 
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was  assured  they  did,  feed  upon  their  friends 
and  relatives,  it  seems  certain  that  they  have 
a  yearning  for  dog's  flesh': 

**  On  a  plantation  about  Jwenty  miles  up 
the  river  Demersra  there  lived  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman, of  a  merr}'  turn,  and  of  noted  hospi- 
tality. Having  just  received  from  Scotland 
an  uncommonly  fine  ten'ier,  he  was  wishful 
to  try  its  metal.  A  lieutenant  of  artillery, 
being  himself  a  great  dog-fancier,  was  duly 
informed  of  this  dog's  arrival ;  and  he  was 
invited  to  pass  a  day  in  the  Irish  gentleman's 
house,  and  to  bring  his  own  terrier  with 
him,  in  order  that  the  two  dogs  might  join 
in  mortal  combat.  Myself  and  three  otners 
were  asked  to  join  the  party,  and  we  all 
embarked  at  Stabroek,  in  the  Irish  gentle- 
man's tent-boat. 

"  On  our  arrival  at  the  plantation,  unfortu- 
nately, the  Scotch  terrier  was  missing,  nor 
could  any  body  conjecture  what  was  become 
of  him.  A  batch  of  newly-imported  slaves 
having  been  located  on  the  property,  a  hint 
was  given  that  possibly  the  dofi:  might  have 
found  its  way,  against  its  will^  into  one  of 
their  huts.  This  was  actually  the  case. 
With  a  long  stick  thrust  through  it  firom 
stern  to  stem,  the  dog  was  mund  hali^ 
roasted  at  the  fire.  It  had  not  been  skinned, 
neither  had  the  intestines  been  taken  out. 
So  there  it  was,  woodcock-like,  and  would 
soon  have  been  ready  for  the  negroes'  din- 


ner. 


"  One  could  hardly  have  conceived  a  scene 
more  ludicrous.  The  Irish  gentleman  raved 
with  vexation;  'the  lieutenant  of  artillery 
shrugged  up  his  shoulders  as  he  viewed  the 
smoking  dog;  and  we  ourselves,  confiding 
in  the  Irishman's  known  good-humor,  laughea 
most  immoderately.  Thus  ended  the  ex- 
pected diversion  at  the  Irish  gentleman's 
plantation,  verifying  the  old  Spanish  proverb 
m  *  Don  Quixote,' '  there  is  nothing  certain 
in  this  life ;  sometimes  a  man  goes  in  quest 
of  one  thing,  aiid  finds  another.'  " 

The  Lord  of  Walton  Hall  has,  like  most 
English  country  gentlemen,  been  partial  in 
his  younger  days  to  the  manly  and  exhilar- 
ating sport  of  fox-hunting.  He  gives  a 
most  animated  description  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase,  with  some  neat  and  character- 
istic little  touches  in  reference  to  the  habits 
of  Re}7iard.  In  his  old  days  he,  like  other 
veterans,  rakes  up  the  memory  of  incidents 
that  have  happened  now  some  time  ago : 

"  Some  five  and  fifty  vears  ago  I  was  at  a 
fox-hunt  which  I  shall  never  forget  We 
threw  off  with  customary  pomp  and  zeal,  but 
ended  with  a  farce  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 
It  so  affected  the  noble  owner  of  the  hounds 
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that  he  lost  all  temper,  and  made  grimaces 
as  though  he  had  been  stung  by  pismires. 

"  In  the  aftenioon,  after  a  good  run,  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  extensive  line  of 
covers  which  str^h  from  Newmillerdam  up 
to  Woolley  Edge,  through  KingVwood  and 
Bush-cUff.  The  fox  was  obstinate,  and 
irould  not  break  cover,  but  stuck  closely  to 
the  woods  at  Newmillerdam,  nor  could  the 
united  discord  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression) of  hounds,  and  horns,  and  merry 
men  on  foot,  cause  him  to  quit  his  chosen 

Suarters.  More  than  an  hour  was  spent  in 
basing  him  to  and  fro,  but  without  success. 
Now  he  was  on  the  edge  of  the  wood  :  then 
back  again  to  its  deepest  recesses,  and  so  on 
puzzling  both  dog  and  man. 

**  1  happened  to  be  resting  quietly  on  my 
horse  in  one  of  the  rides,  when  old  Keynard, 
panting  and  bewildered,  with  his  once  hand- 
lome  brush  now  wet  and  dirty,  and  his 
tongue  lolling  out  of  his  mouth,  wished  to 
cross  the  path  ;  but  on  seeing  me  he  stopped 
short,  ancl  stared  me  full  in  the  face.  *  Poor 
little  fellow,'  said  I  to  him,  Uhy  fate  is 
sealed !  Thy  strength  has  left  thee !  in  a 
few  minutes  more  thou  wilt  be  torn  in  pieces.' 
He  then  shrank  back  again  into  the  wood,  as 
if  to  try  another  chance  for  life." 

<*  The  noble  lord  now  rode  up  to  the  spot 
where  I  was  waiting,  and  said  that,  as  tney 
could  not  force  the  fox  into  the  open  fields, 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  have  it  killed  in 
cover,  and  that  he  had  given  the  necessary 
orders ;  which,  however,  were  not  fulfilled 
according  to  my  lord's  intention,  as  you  shall 
shortly  learn. 

"  \fe  were  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  king's  highway;  when  a  butcher,  who  was 
going  on  it,  thought  that  he  might  tarry  for 
a  while,  and  enjoy  the  sport.  So  he  and  his 
dog  got  over  the  hedge,  and  came  softly  up 
to  where  we  had  stationed  ourselves.  At 
that  unlucky  moment  Keynard  made  his  ap 
pearance,  so  completely  exhausted,  that  I 
was  convinced  his  *  last  day's  run  was  over.' 
In  a  moment  the  butcher's  dog,  a  gaunt  and 
over-fattened  cur  without  a  tail,  flew  at  poor 
Reynard,  and  killed  him  outright,  the  hounds 
coming  up  just  in  time  to  snarl  and  quarrel 
for  his  bleeding  carcase,  which  thev  devoured 
before  the  huntsman  had  made  his  appear- 
ance. 

"  Thus  ended  this  days  sport — most  cer- 
tainly, its  termination  was  humiliating.  A 
greasy  butcher's  dog,  the  lowest  of  its  race, 
came  up  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  give  the 
death-blow  :  ay  to  accomplish  which  the  best 
bred  hounds  in  Christendom  had  spent  the 
livelong  day : 

'  Ea  turba,  capidino  praedsB, 
Per    rupcH,    scopulosque,    adituque    carentia 

saxa, 
Qua  via  difficilis,  qnaqne  est  via  nulla,  femn- 
^'  tar.' 


"But  so  it  sometimes  happens.  In  oar 
own  ranks  we  have  occurrences  most  sad  and 
mortifying.  Thus  Charles  XII.,  the  cour* 
ageous  King  of  Sweden,  fell  by  an  unknown 
hand. 

'  His  fall  was  destined  to  a  foreign  strand, 
A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand.' 

"  And  Nelson,  too,  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
was  slain  by  an  ignoble  musket-ball.  And 
latterly,  no '  one  will  ever  know  what  fatal 
hand  deprived  us  of  our  valiant  General 
Cathcart,  in  the  Crimean  desolating  conflicL 
*  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.' 

<<If  our  Tsimrod-earl  had  carried  in  his 
hand  a  battle-axe  and  not  a  hunting-whip,  t 
saw  by  his  ungovernable  rage  at  what  nad 
happened,  that  nothing  could  have  saved  the 
butter's*  dog  (which  with  its  master,  had  re> 
gained  in  haste  the  king's  highway)  from 
utter  extermination." 

We  would  almost  venture  upon  a  bite 
from  a  mad  dog,  if  a  pilgrimage  in  search  U 
wourali  would  introduce  us  to  the  curioaitiet 
of  Walton  Hall  and  Walton  Park,  and  to 
the  sterling  qualities  of  their  ingenious  and 
ingenuous  owner.  It  appears  that  Reynard 
had  been  beforehand  with  us  in  penetratxDy* 
into  the  precincts  of  the  naturalist's  domam^ 
and  Mr.  Waterton  relates  the  incident  af 
follows : 

"  Justice  to  myself,  and  to  the  pets  which 
have  the  range  of  my  park,  forced  me  to 
become  the  executioner  of  the  largest  and 
sleekest  fox  that,  perhaps,  was  ever  seen  in 
these  Vandal  regions  of  Yorkshire's  West- 
Riding  district. 

<*  We  have  a  park  wall  so  high  that  neither 
fox  nor  hound  can  surmount  it  without  as- 
sistance. There  had  been  .a  snow-storm  in 
the  morning ;  and  as  the  keeper  was  going 
his  rounds,  he  observed  a  sheep-bar,  com- 
monlv  so  called,  reared  against  the  wall 
Feanng  mischief  from  without,  he  requested 
the  farmer  to  remove  it  during  the  day,  lest 
poachers  of  *  varment '  might  take  advantage 
of  its  position,  and  thus  find  a  commodious 
way  over  the  wall  into  the  prcNcrve — not  of 
game  only,  but  of  many  other  animals.  The 
farmer  said  he  would  attend  to  the  bar,  but, 
somehow  or  other,  he  for«;ot  to  do  so,  and 
thus  the  sheep  or  stack-bar  remained  jusi 
where  it  had  been  placed. 

"  Allhougii  the  nijjfht  was  cold  and  rainy, 
^  Reynard  found  himself  obliged  to  turn  ou: 
I  of  his  den  and  to  cater  lor  his  numerous 
'family.  Coming  up  to  the  bar  in  questioc, 
he  mounted  on  it,  and  thence  sprang  on  to 
the  wall  itself.  Seeing  Paradise  below  him, 
he  must,  no  doubt,  have  longed  vehemently 
to  partake  of  the  danties  which  he  was  Buj:e 
it  contained.    In  fact,  having  lost  his  usual 
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caution  ^hen  out  a  prowling,  he  gave  way  to 
the  temptation,  ana  took  a  desperate  leap 
into  the  park,  which  consists  of  two  hundred 
and  Rixty  acres.  All  his  movements  were 
clearly  visible  the  next  morning  by  the  prints 
of  his  feet  in  the  snow,  which  had  fallen  in 
the  early  part  of  the  night. 

"  Here,  then,  Reynard,  by  his  own  rash- 
ness, became  a  prisoner  for  the  remainder  of 
bis  days :  a  voluntary  exile  into  a  little  St 
Helena,  where  he  lived  and  died. 

•*  A  few  years  before  this  transgression  on 
the  part  of  incautious  Reynard,  my  friend, 
Mr.  Uarr,  of  Bunston  Hill,  near  Gateshead, 
bad  made  me  a  present  of  two  very  fine 
Egyptian  geese. 

•*  They  were  great  beauties,  and  wonder- 
fully admired  by  everybody  who  saw  them. 
During  the  season  of  frost  and  snow  they 
were  admitted  into  the  saddle-room  at  night 
for  the*  sake  of  warmth.  Sometimes,  how- 
eter,  they  failed  to  make  their  appearance  at 
die  door,  but  this  did  not  cause  us  any  ap- 
prehension, as  we  knew  that  they  were  safe 
vom  harm. 

''On  the  morning  after  Reynard  had  made 
his  desperate  descent  into  our  clysium  one  of 
the  geese  was  missing,  the   keeper  having 
just  sounded  the  alarm  that  there  was  a  fox 
m  the  park.    ()n  search  being  made,  the  re- 
gains of  the  Egyptian  goose  were  found  at 
the  foot  of  an  aged  sycamore-tree,  whilst  fP)l 
around  the  prints  of  a  fox's  feet  were  visible  ' 
In  the  snow.    By  their  irregularity  we  con- 
jectured that  Reynard  had  had  tough  work 
ere  he  mastered  the  goose.     There  could  be 
no  doubt  whatever  but  that  he  had  been  ex-  • 
erdsing  his  vicious  calling  and  had  made  a 
dainty  meal  upon  the   luckless  bird.    We 
were  in  a  dilemma  of  no  ordinary  kind.  The ; 
state  of  the  weather  was  too  frosty  to  suit  | 
our  sportsmen.    "Neither  dared  we  to  open ! 
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the  park  doors  lest  proscribed  ememiet*,  such 
as  rabbits,  &c.,  should  gain  admittance,  and 
thus  cause  a  second  evil  as  bad  as  the  first. 
Nor  could  Reynard  be  allowed  to  enjoy  any 
longer  his  ])resent  position,  as  the  remaining 
Egyptian  goose,  fowls,  ducks,  and  game, 
must  inevitably  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his 
unbounded  voracity.  Wherefore,  running 
the  risk  of  our  fox-hunters*  high  displeasure, 
and  quite  prepared  to  be  considered  by  that 
part  of  the  Nimrod  community  (which  some- 
times does  not  see  things  in  their  true  light) 
as  a  modern  Vandal,  I  signed  old  Reynard's 
death-warrant,  to  be  put  in  execution  without 
loss  of  time.  Whereupon  a  spring-gun,  by 
way  of  scaffold,  with  a  heavy  charge  of  buck 
shot  (to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  rope)  was 
put  down  with  studied  science  in  order  that 
a  stop  might  be  put  to  the  intruder's  career 
for  ever. 

"  As  we  read  in  the  famous  ballad  of 
*  Chevy  Chase : ' 

^  *  Against  Sir  Hugh  Montgomcrie, 
So  riglit  tlie  shaft  was  set, 
The  grev  goose  winj::,  that  was  thereon. 
In  his  heart's  blood  was  wet.' 

So  was  our  implement  of  death  pointed  at 
Sir  Reynard.  A  little  before  two  o'clock  on 
the  following  morning,  a  tremendous  explo- 
sion announced  that  the  gun  had  gone  off. 
Reynard,  in  his  rounds,  having  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  wire  in  ambush,  fell  dead  as 
Mark  Antony,  the  contents  of  the  gun  hav- 
ing passed  quite  through  his  heart.  Thus 
the  unfortunate  brute  paid  the  final  penalty 
for  his  unnecessary  intrusion  into  the  realm 
of  prohibition." 

With  this  little  story  we  must  conclude 
our  notice  of  this  last  volume  of  Water- 
toniana,  still  hoping  that  it  may  not  be  the 
last,  by  many,  of  such  an  entertaining  series. 


Bedouin  Courtesies. — Taking  our  way 
along  this  valley  wo  met  some  Bedouins  of  the 
flame  tribe  as  our  escort,  and  the  gcntlo  courtc- 
■iCB  of  civilized  life  pass  as  duly  between  our 
Arabs  and  their  brethren  as  ))etwccn  the  most 
polished  of  our  own  aj;e  and  country.  They 
kjfli  hands  and  touch  their  hearts  and  foreheads 
—Chat  most  graceful  form  of  Knstcrn  salutation. 
Thos  exchanging  compliments  they  pass  on. 
The  special  rule  in  thcijc  salutations  is  alwavs 
observed.  If  an  inferior  salutes  a  Rnperior  fic 
takes  his  superior's  hand,  and  k^sing  it,  puts  it 
to  his  forehead  ;  but  the  superior,  unless  he  is 
voioch  and  rude,  snatches  away  his  hand  as  soon 
aa  toe  inferior  has  touched  it,  and  then  the  latter 


puts  his  own  fingers  to  his  lips,  and  afterwards 
to  his  forehead. 

It  is  usual  also  for  the  superior,  in  turn,  to  put 
his  hands  to  his  lips.  This  takes  twice  as  lone 
to  describe  as  to  practice.  It  i^  a  most  graceftu 
act  accomplished  in  a  moment.  It  was  custom- 
ary with  tlie  ancient  idolators,  and  still  among 
the  Mahometans,  to  venerate  the  Unseen  whom 
they  cannot  touch,  by  kissing  their  own  hand 
and  pnttinf^  it  to  their  foreheads.  And  so  we 
have  an  illustration  of  the  words  of  Job,  him- 
self an  Arab:  "If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it 
shined,  or  the  moon  walking  m  brightness,  and 
my  heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed,  and  mjf 
mouth  hath  kissed  my  hnnJ,  — [Fragment  of  a 
Journal  in  the  East. 
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Poetical  Works  of  Ben  Jonson,  Edited  by 
Robert  IJell.  London  :  John  W.  Parker 
and  Son,  18u6. 

The  Works  of  Ben  Jonson,  With  Notes, 
&:c.     By  \\\  Gifford,  Esq.     1816. 

The  American  lady  who  insists  ujjon  merg- 
ing the  existence  of  Shakspeare  in  the  phil- 
osophy of  Bacon  is  not  entirely  without 
excuKc  for  her  infatuation.  Shakespeare  is 
an  impalpable  sort  of  being.  Among  the 
men  of  his  own  time,  he  shows  like  tradition 
does  by  the  side  of  history,  lie  was  born  at 
Stratford-on-Avon.  Did  he  poach  some 
deer  ?  He  went  to  London.  Perhaps  he 
•was  a  link-bo V ;  undoubtedly  he  was  a 
player.  He  used  to  be  witty  at  the  Mei^ 
maid.  He  married  a  wife.  He  died,  and  is 
buried.  He  disliked  the  idea  of  his  bones 
being  disturbed,  or  somebody  else  disliked  it 
for  Inm.  There  is  a  bust  of  him  j  wo  wonder 
if  it  is  like.  He  wrote  a  vast  number  of 
personal  sonnets,  which  tell  us  nothing  of  his 
own  life ; — of  many  of  the  best  of  them  we 
cannot  say  whether  they  were  addressed  *to 
man  or  woman.  We  want  to  know  how  his 
name  is  spelled,  and  find  he  spelled  it  differ- 
ent ways  himself.  The  most  persevering 
bloodhounds  of  biography  have  been  on  his 
trail  for  a  hundred  years — every  clue  has 
been  unraVelled,  every  hint  exhausted  ;  and 
the  result  has  been  a  few  minute  details 
which  in  every  otlier  case  would  have  been 
considered  unworthy  the  chronicling.  Many 
ingenious  suppositions  have  been  vented; 
but  the  sum  of  the  matter  is,  we  know  noth- 
ing about  him.  Of  what  the  man  himself 
was,  **  in  his  liabit  as  he  lived,''  we  can  form 
no  idea  beyond  a  certain  faint  lustre  about 
him  of  cheerful  companionship  and  gentle 
equanimity.  Of  the  sort  of  temperament 
and  genius  he  must  have  possessed  his  works 
give  us  a  sufficient  idea  j  but  as  to  the  actual 
human  character,  as  displayed  in  life,  we  are 
utterly  in  the  dark.  Far  different  is  the 
case  with  Jonson.  Shakspeare  is  the  name 
of  a  ninnber  of  plays.  Ben  Jons(m  is  the 
name  of  a  man  in  the  flesh — a  burly  man, 
who  wrott;  77ft?  Fox  and  Drink  to  me  only 
with  thinr  eyes. 

It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  two  men*s 
genius  that  they  should  be  thus  distin- 
guished. The  one  was  like  a  mountain — 
large,  strong,  deep-rooted — which  all    the 


world's  changes  leave  unmoved  in  its  massne 
independence :  the  other  was  like  the  light 
— diffused,  all  penetrating,  setting  forth  all 
shapes,  displaying  all  hues,  a  vestuVe  of  in- 
terpretation to  the  world;  really  ever  the 
same  in  itself,  yet  so  adapting  itself  to  every 
new  condition  as  to  seem  to  melt  into  the 
nature  of  things  with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
tact The  mountain  fixes  our  attention  on 
itself.  By  the  light  we  see  all  things ;  hot 
what  it  is  itself,  we  neither  see  nor  know. 
The  one  was  Ajax,  mighty  in  his  strength; 
the  other  Proteus,  powerfiil  in  his  changes. 
Shakspeare  lived  in  the  world,  and  absorbed 
without  effort  all  the  knowledge  that  came 
across  him ;  Jonson  conquered  knowledge  by 
persevering  and  str,enaous  efibrt.  He  was 
learned  and  observant ;  Shakspeare  was  wise 
and  penetrating.  The  one  rtitires  behind 
the  screen  of  his  works ;  the  other  thrusts 
forward  his  own  individuality  on  every  poss^ 
ble  occasion — ^in  prologues,  in  epilogues,  in 
dialogues ;  he  is  his  own  critic,  and  his  own 
approver ;  he  is  the  hero  of  one  of  his  own 
plays,  and  trumpets  to  the  world  his  enmities 
and  his  friendships — his  merits,  his  vices,  his 
repentances,  his  wrongs,  his  sufierings,  fait 
n#Bds,  down  to  the  very  deformities  of  body 
that  years  bring  with  them — ^his  stoojnng 
shoulders,  his  "mountain  belly,"  and  fan 
"  hundreds  of  gray  hairs." 

Yet,  contrasted  as  he  stands  with  the 
greatest  genius  of  all  times,  Jonson  justly 
claims  something  of  a  fellowship  in  greatr 
ness.  He  was  a  large  man  altogether,  mae- 
sive  and  soniewhat  unshapely  both  in  mind 
and  body ;  '*  solid  but  slow  in  his  perform- 
ances ;  **  of  a  bold  spirit  and  jovial  tempera- 
ment. His  countenance,  harsh  and  rugged 
— "  rocky,"  as  he  himself  calls  it — ^was  the  in- 
dex  of  an  intellect  which,  though  not  remark- 
able for  depth  either  of  insight  or  thought| 
was  strong,  aggressive,  and  capacious ;  and 
its  stores,  laboriously  compiled,  were  in  the 
grasp  of  a  tenacious  memory.  Some  men 
owe  their  preeminence  to  fineness  of  intelleei 
and  delicacy  of  organization— characterislki 
not  inconsistent  with  strength  and  pfiancyp 
and  which  are  the  attributes  of  the  highcti 
genius ;  but  tl^rc  are  others,  who  work  out 
effects  scarcely  inferior  by  heavier  blows  inth 
a  blunter  tool.  The  power  of  unremittiii^. 
lal)or,  the  strength  of  unfSsdling  self-relisnee^ 
the  independence  of  callousness,  are  Bmaii# 
the  advantages  such  men  poateaa.    Jonioii 
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a  man  of  coarse  fibre ;  so  was  Cromwell, 
was  Milton,  so  was  Samuel  Johnson,  so 
was  Clive,  so,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  was 
Luther. 

Jonsun  began  life  near  the  bottom ;  for 
though  his  grandfather  was  a  gentleman  and 
oame  from  Carlisle,  his  father  lost  his  estate 
by  forfeiture  under  Queen  Mary,  and  died 
early;  and  his  mother  married  again  in  a 
lower  rank.  Her  second  husband  was  a 
bricklayer,  and  her  son,  after  haying  been 
educated  at  Westminster  School,  was  des- 
tined to  his  stepfather's  crafl.  It  is  told  he 
worked  in  the  building  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  with 
a  trowel  in  his  hand  and  a  book  in  his 
pocket  But  he  was  of  those  men  who 
shoulder  their  way  through  the  world  as  a 
pant  does  through  a  crowd.  He  lefl  his 
hod  and  trowel  to  serve  in  the  army  in  Flan- 

m 

ders ;  whence  he  soon  returned  to  London, 
to  throw  himself  on  the  support  of  a  life  of 
literary  adyenture.  There  he  found  means 
to  prosecute  his  studies,  and  to  live — pre- 
cariously enough  at  first,  no  doubt — as  a 
playwright,  and  probably  partly  also  as  an 
actor.  From  these  humble  beginnings,  he 
raised  himself  to  a  higher  social  standing 
than  any  dramatic  poet  of  his  day.  In 
King  James'  time  he  was  a  frequenter  of  the 
court,  and  tells  us  that  for  twenty  years  he 
had 

"  Eaten  with  the  beauties  and  the  wits 
And  braveries  of  court,  and  felt  their  fits 
Of  love  and  hate." 

His  conyivial  .talents  were  great,  and  no 
doubt  recommended  him  not  less  than  his 
learning  and  genius.  He  was  intimate  with 
many  of  the  nobility;  and  though  his  con- 
nection with  them  probably  partook  in  great 
•neasure  of  the  relation  of  client  to  j)atron, 
there  were  some  young  men  both  of  genius  and 
noble  birth — among  whom  he  who  was  after- 
wards known  as  Lord  Falkland  riay  be  in- 
ttanced — who  viewed  hira  with  nffcction  and 
veneration  as  their  literary  father.  The 
great  writers  of  liis  lime  were  his  familiar 
associates.  Shakspeare,  Sir  Walter  Ilaleigh, 
Donne,  and  Beaumont  ranked  among  liis 
nearest  friends ;  Selden  loved  him,  and  asked 
his  judgment  on  his  Titles  of  Honor ;  and 
he  speaks  of  Lord  Bacon"  as  if  he  had  per- 
sonally known  him.  He  was  Master  of  Arts 
in  both  the  Universities  "  by  their  favor,  not 
bis  study."  Altogether  it  is  clear  that  in  his 
prime  he  stood  in  the  ver)*  first  rank  of  the 
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men  of  letters  of  his  day.  If  not  the  great* 
est,  he  was  esteemed  the  most  perfect  play- 
writer  of  the  time ;  but  high  as  was  his  re- 
putation,  it  was  suprported  rather  by  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  than  by  the  applause 
of  the  people.  He  insisted  so  strenuously 
and  passionately  that  he  was  master  of  the 
true  rules  of  art,  and  wrote  nothing  which 
was  not  excellent  and  admirable,  if  the 
hearers  could  but  learn  to  understand,  that 
the  world  in  general  seems  to  have  been  con- 
tent to  believe  him  rather  than  enter  on  the 
arduous  task  of  contradicting  him.  Still  the 
belief  was  rather  a  cold  one.  The  learned 
critics  admitted  his  plays  to  be  miracles  of 
art;  but,  with  two  or  three  exce]>tions,  the 
people  did  not  very  much  care  to  see  them 
acted.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when 
we  consider  how  different  his  compositions 
were  from  all  they  had  hitherto  been  accus- 
tomed to  admire.  He  stood  alone  in  his  own 
times,  as  indeed  he  stands  alone  in  the  whole 
history  of  English  literature. 

The  mass  of  the  ])lays  of  his  time  were 
remarkable  for  their  utter  disregard  of  scenic 
proprieties :  they  made  no  regard  of  place 
and  time.  The  French  code  of  dramatic 
unities  had  not  as  yet  been  deduced  from  the 
ancient  models.  Each  man,  under  the  sole 
limitation  of  a  few  general  rules  of  practice, 
followed  the  bent  of  his  own  taste,  and  the 
suggestions  of  his  own  knowledge.  Plays 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  alternating 
scenes  of  passion  and  humor,  carelessly  con- 
nected and  huddled  into  some  sort  of  plot,, 
and  mingled  with  dances  and  scenic  display 
to  catch  the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  Shake- 
speare was  by  nature  a  law  unto  himself;  his 
plays  are  symmetrical  and  harmonious  not 
from  study  or  the  observance  of  ascertained 
rules,  but  from  the  insensible  moulding  of  a 
genius  whose  native  sense  of  symmetr)*  and 
harmony  transcended  all  that  art  iiad  hitherto 
attained  to.  But  setting  Shakespeare  aside, 
nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  the 
headlong  conduct  and  distorted  ])roportion 
of  the  minor  Elizabethan  plays.  Exceptions 
there  are,  no  doubt;  but  we  arc  speaking  of 
the  broad  features  which  distinguished  them. 
As  we  have  said,  to  ex])ress  passion  is  their 
aim  ;  and  passion  has  received  at  their  hands 
a  more  vi^-id,  natural,  and  often  terril)le  utter- 
ance, than  from  any  other  literature.  Its 
milder  and  every-day  manifestations  have 
been  recorded  in  the  language  of  tenderness 
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and  l)€auty  ;  and  its  wildest  vajjaries,  its  pro- '  professors  are  prowii  ko  obRtinatc  contemners 
roundest  lioiTors.  its  most  tierce  and  its  most  of  it,  and  presnmers  on  their  own  naturals, 
unnatural  tklinqnriiries.  have  ]>een  dragged    ««  ^^^^^y ,  »r^*  deriders  of   all   diligence   that 

- .1    •    .    .•       11  ,1  .u      4^11    wav,  and,  bv  simple  mockini'  at  the   terms 

from  thtir  ijaiivc  (larkn("ss  and  thniKl  naked       i  • '     i        •    i     ^^      i        .  .i       i-  i .  r 

,  ,,„  ^    ,  ,         when  thev  understand  not  the  tilings,  think 

upon  the  scene.  Ihe  pnctry  of  these  jdays  ^^,  ^^^^  ofT'wittilv  with  their  ignorance.  Xav, 
shines  m  fitiul  gl<'ams  of  si)lendor;  human  they  are  esteemed  the  more  learned,  arid 
nature  is  at  times  laid  hare  hy  some  strange  suificient  for  this,  by  the  many,  through  their 
and  Htartling  revelation  of  masterly  insight, '  excellent  vice  of  judgment.  For  they  con- 
and  at  times  burlesqued  by  some  ridiculous  i  niend  writers,  as  tliey  do  fencers  or  wrestlers; 
caricature:  the  humor,  much  of  which  is  lost !  J'^^^.*  i^^^Jey  come  in  robustuously,  and   put 

...        1  ...     .1  ^        ^  ,    for  it  with  a  great  deal  ot  violence,  are  re- 

uiKin  us,  often   degenerates  into  the  purest       •     i   r      *i      i  r  u  i 

-',  ,   ,    J.  ,       1  •!        r    1       ceived  for  the  braver  leliows ;  when   many 

folly  and  buHoonery.  In  the  midst  of  the  times  their  own  rudeness  is  the  cause  of  their 
men  rioting  in  this  unnstramed  liberty  ap-  disgrace,  and  a  little  touch  of  their  udvcrsary 
j)cared  Jonson,  with  an  intellect  naturally  gives  all  that  boisterous  force  tlie  foil,  i 
orderlv,  and  trained  by  a  long  cour.se  of  atten-  deny  not  but  that  the.se  men,  who  always 
live  and  .'<eif-ini})os<-d  studv.  Thoroughlv  ^^'^'^  t"  do  more  than  enough,  njav  sometime 
conversant  wiih  the  <lramatic  productions  of  "^MM^^"  on  something  t^iat  is  good  and  Rreat, 
,  ,    .        .  .    ,      ,  ^   I  I  but  very  seldom ;  and  when  it  comes  it  doth 

the  ancient.,  and  the  critical  rules  connected  ,^^^  recompense  the'rest  of  their  ill.  It  sticks 
with  them,  he  made  them  his  models  and  his  ^^^^^^  perhaps,  and  is  more  eminent,  Injcausc 
.  tests  of  excellence.  Ibit  he  was  much  too  all  is  sordid  and  >-ile  al>out  it :  as  lights  are 
great  to  imitate  them  without  discrimination,  j'more  discerned  in  a  thick  darkness,  than  a 
He  adapted  them  in  the  most  skilful  manner  '  t'^int  shadow.  I  speak  not  this  out  of  a  hope 
to  modern  conditions,  and   shows  himself  at    to  <lo  good  to  any  man  against  his  will ;  tor 

I      1  I   •    ,1     „.   •  „»   r«„«»„  «„,]    1  know,  if  it  were  imt  to  the  question  of  theirs 

once  deep] v  ve Iked  m  the  ancient  forms  and         ,      ;         .         *     .  11*1:1  *••«*• 

.        \.  •  ,     ,  , .  ,    and  mine,  the  worst  wouhl  find  more  suf- 

modes  of    exi.resMon,   and   thoroughly   and    f^^^^^ .    |,^^^^^^   ^j^^  ^^^^    f^^.^^    commoii 

personally  acciuamted  with  the  manners  of  errors.     Hut  I  give  thee  this  warning,  that 

his  own   lime>.     Instead   of  loosely  linking    there  is  a  great  Jitference  between  those  that, 

scenes  of  pa.<«sion,  he  makes  it  the  glory  of ,  to  gain  the  opinion  of  copy,*  utter  all  they 

his  art  to  build  up  well-proportioned  plavs,    can,  however  unfitly;    ancl   those   that  nw 

and  to  manite..t  skill  and  judgment  in  ir- |  ^;l«cti«"  ?"|J  *  ^.'\^f'     For  it  is  only  the 

^  II-        e    c  \\      disease  of  the  unskilful,  to  think  rude  thinfft 

rangemeni  of   scene,   and   choice  of    fab  e,   ^^^^^^^  ^^^^   polished;   or  scattered  mm 

action,  and    language.      His   plays  may  be  j  jj^jn^^^jj^,  than  comi)Osed." 

said,   with   verv   little   exaggeration,    to   he ;      o^^  ^^„,    .,.1     ,.1  ^^.    .  ^,,^^  _  •    «. 
,*,,,:        y     ^     r         '  1  r    1  '      *^"^  new  style  did  not  at  once  gam&Tor: 

absolutely  destitute  both  of  passion  and  fc-el-   ^^^  j^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^ 

mg;  but  the>  contain  pc.werful  pictures  ot  vice,  |         hesitation  where  the  fault  lay.     He  wu 

and  most  witty  pillorying  of  the  preyadmg    always -the  first  best  judge  in  his  own  cause" 

absurdities  in  conduct  and  manners-the  ^^  ^^^  ^.^.^.^  ^^^.^^,^^  ^^^.^  implicitly  in  him- 

"Folly  and  l.iainsi<k  humors  of  the  times.  '    '  g^jf.^   ^^   insisted    more    pertinaciously  that 

In  the  advertisement  to  the  reader  pre-  others  should  do  so  too.  He  extravagantly 
fixed  to  'Ha  Alc/iymi.sf,hv.  sets  forth  very  over-estimated  the  orderly,  classical,  sensible 
clearly,  and  somewhat  more  modestly  than  is  ■  side  of  art,  to  which  l)oth  hia  nature  and  hii 
his  wont,  the  relati^m  in  which  he  conceives  studies  di^wliim;  and  being  here  clearly  ud- 
himself  to  stand  towards  his  contemporaries  :  approached,  Ue  measured  his  relations  toother 
•'  TO  Tin:  KKADKii.  men  by  his  own  rule,  and  set  himself  far  above 

"  If  thou  beest  more,  thou  art  an  under-  them.  He  was  wont  in  his  jdeasant  houn 
stander,  and  th«'n  I  trust  thee.  If  thou  art  to  call  himself  "  the  poet."  He  told  Dmm- 
one  that  takest  uj).  and  but  a  Pretender,  be-  mond  *•  he  was  better  versed,  and  knew 
ware  of  what  bands  thou  receive.st  thy  com-  more  in  Greek  and  Latin  than  all  the  poeti 
modity  :  for  ihou  weil  never  mon.'  lair  m  j^  j;„gia,id,  and  quintessence  their  braina." 
the  way  to  bi-  cosened  than  in   this  age,  m    ^     -  °        1      r  1     •.*•       i*      1  ^V 

Poetry-;  especially  in  I'lavs:  wherein,  now  So  far  was  he  from  suhniitting  his  play,  to 
the  concupiscence  of  dancJ's  and  of  antics  so  the  judgment  of  the  pubhc,  that  he  exaot^ 
reigneth,  as  to  run  away  from  Nature,  and  reversed  the  process,  and  regarded  an  im- 
be  afraid  of  her,  is  the  oiily  i)art  of  art  that  hesitating  approbation  of  what  he  had  writtoi 
tickles  the  spectators.    Ikit  how  out  of  pur-  [  as  the  test  of  intellect  in  his  audience.    A 


pose,  and  place,  do  I  name  art?    When  the 


*  i.  e.  ccphf— to  gain  credit  for  fertility. 
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comjictrnt  critic  was  ono  who  jMciscd  Km. 
If  )ou  did  not  like  what  he  wrote,  it  was  a 
proof  yofu  did  not  comprehend  him,  and  were 
therefore  not  capable  of  judjj:ing  him.  To 
hiM  him  off  the  stage,  was  to  be  below  the 
beasts  in  understanding.  Censure  did  not 
humble  him  or  atfect  him  otherwise  than  aH 
an  irritation,  because  he  had  a  genuine  heart- 
felt contempt  for  the  capacity  of  any  person 
who  thought  he  wrote  amiss. 

A  few  extracts  from  his  prologues  will 
show  that  we  have  not  overstated  his  self- 
estimate,  or  his  scorn  for  popular  criticism. 
In  the  prologue  to  The  Alchymist  he  boldly 
asks  for  mere  justice : 

**  Fortune,  that  favors  fools,  these  two   short 
hours 
We  wish  awav,  both  for  vour  sake  and  ours, 
Judging  spectators  ;  and  desire  i*  th'  place 
To  th*  author  justice." 
For  the  Staple  of  News  (a  vert*  different 

play)  he  makes  a  much  bolder  claim  : 

"  Great  noble  wits,  be  good  unto  yourselves. 
And  make  a  diffLTence  'twixt  poetic  elves 
And  poets  ;  all  that  dal)bIo  in  the  ink. 
And  defile  quills,  arc  nt)t  those  few  can  think. 
Conceive,  exj)ress,  and  strer  the  souls  of  men. 
As  with  a  rudder,  round,  tlius  wiil»  their  pen. 
He  must  be  one  that  can  Instruct  your  youth, 
And  keep  your  aehmc  in  tlio  state  of  truth  ; 
Most  enterprise  this   work.     Mark   but  his 

ways, 
What  flight  he  makes  ;  how  new,  and  then  ho 

says. 
If  that'nut  like  you  that  he  send-*  to-night, 
'Tis  you  have  left  tc)  judge — not  he  to  write." 

Both  the  dedication  to  the  Karl  of  Pem- 
broke and  the  address  j)refixed  to  the  trag- 
edy of  Catiline  are  worth  quoting  as  speci- 
mens of  the  eye  with  which  the  author 
regarded  his  own  work,  and  the  temper  in 
which  he  ai)proached  tiie  jyibh'c  : 

"  My  Loim), — In  so  thick  and  dark  an  ig- 
norance, as  now  almost  covers  the  age,  I 
crave  leave  to  stand  nejir  your  light,  and  by 
that  to  be  read.  Posteritv  may  pay  your 
lienefit  the  honor  and  thanks,  when  it  shall 
know  that  you  dare,  in  tliese  jig-given  times, 
to  countenance  a  legitimate  poem.  I  call  it 
so  against  all  noise  ot'  o])inlr>n  ;  from  whose 
crude  and  air)'  re])orts  I  aj)j)eril  to  the  great 
and  singular  faculty  of  judgment  in  your 
lordship,  able  to  vindicate  truth  from  error. 
It  is  the  first  of  this  race,  that  ever  I  dedi- 
cated to  any  person  ;  and  had  1  not  thought 
it  the  best,  it  should  have  been  taught  a  less 
ambition.  Now  it  apnroacheth  your  censure 
cheerfully,  and  with  the  same  assurance  that 
imiocency  would  appear  before  a  magistrate. 

"Your  Lordships  most  faithful   honorer, 

"Ben  Jonson. 
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"  TO  TIIK   IlEAMCR   IN   OllDIN.VUY. 

•*  The  Muses  forbid  that  I  8hould  restrain 
your  meddling,  whom  I  see  already  busy 
with  the  title,  and  tricking  over  the  leaves : 
it  is  your  own.  I  departed  with  my  right 
when  I  let  it  first  abroad;  and  now,  so  secure 
an  interj)reter  I  am  of  my  chance,  that 
neither  praise  nor  disjjraise  from  you  can 
affect  me.  Though  you  commend  the  two 
first  acts,  with  the  peoj)le,  because  they  are 
the  worst,  and  dislike  the  oration  of  Cicero, 
in  regard  you  read  some  pieces  of  it  at 
school,  and  understand  them  not  vet:  I 
shall  find  the  way  to  forgive  you.  be  any 
thing  you  will  be  at  your  own  charge. 
Would  I  had  deserved  but  half  so  well  of  it 
in  tran.slation,  as  that  ought  to  deserve  of  you 
in  judgment,  if  you  have  any.  I  know  you 
will  pretend,  whosoever  you  are,  to  have 
that,  and  more :  but  all  pretensions  are  not 
just  claims.  The  commendation  of  good 
things  may  fall  within  a  many,  the  approba- 
tion but  in  a  few  ;  for  the  most  commend  out 
of  affection,  self-tickling,  uneasiness,  or  imi- 
tation :  but  men  judge  only  out  of  knowl- 
edge. That  is  the  trying  faculty :  and  to 
those  works  that  will  bear  a  judge,  nothing  is 
more  dangerous  than  a  foohsh  j)rai6e.  You 
will  sav,  I  shall  not  have  yours  therefore; 
but  ratlier  the  contrar}',  all  vexation  of  cen- 
sure. If  I  were  not  above  such  molestations 
now,  I  had  great  cause  to  think  unworthily 
of  my  studies,  or  they  had  so  of  me.  Butl 
leave  you  to  your  exercise.     Begin. 

**T0  TIIE  RE.\DER  EXTRAORDINARY. 

**  You  I  would  tmderstand  to  be  the  l)etter 
man,  though  places  in  court  go  otherwise: 
to  you  I  submit  myself  and  work.     Farewell. 

"Ben  Jdnson.*' 

Often  ho  invents  critics  of  his  own  to  stand 
on  the  stage,  and  to  rebuke  and  inform  those 
in  the  body  of  the  theatre.  Thus  in  many  of 
his  plays  lie  introduces  a  special  set  of  per- 
sonages, who  appear  in  the  intervals  of  the 
acts,  and  discuss  what  has  gone  before. 
These  either  wisely  applaud,  or  are  brought 
to  condign  ridicule  for  their  censures.  They 
form  a  sort  of  modern  chorus,  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  plays  of  the  time  and  used  gen- 
erally for  the  explication  of  the  story ;  but 
bv  Jonson  devoted  to  his  own  vindication  and 
glorification. 

In  The  Magnetic  Xacfy  we  have  an  "in- 
duction "  continued  in  this  manner  through 
the  play.  The  stage  is  occupied  by  Master 
Probee  and  Master  Damplay,  who  are  re- 
presented as  a  sort  of  delegates  from  the 
people,  and  are  met  by  a  boy  of  the  house, 
who  engages  to  stand  for  the  poet,  and  tells 
the  others  he  will  venture  the  play,  so  they 
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will  undertake  for  the  hearers  "  that  they 
shall  know  a  good  play  wlicn  they  hear  it, 
and  will  have  the  conscience  and  ingenuity 
[ingenuou8neas]  heside  to  confess  it."  The 
poet,  he  says,  *♦  careless  of  all  vulgar  censure, 
as  not  depending  on  common  approbation,  is 
confident  it  shall  super-please  judicious  spec- 
tators." The  boy  is  learned  in  the  forms 
of  comedy,  and  a  thorough-going  advocate 
of  the  cause  intrusted  to  him.  When  poor 
Master  Damplay — who  exists  only  to  be  con- 
futed, and  is  created  only  for  the  humiliating 
confession  that  "  the  boy  is  shrewd  and  has 

w 

him  every  wliere  ** — when  he  ignorantly  ol)- 
jects  to  the  first  act,  that  there  is  "  nothing 
done  in  it,  or  concluded,"  he  is  instantly  ex- 
tinguished by  his  young  antagonist.  "A 
fine  piece  of  logic!"  cries  he ;  "  do  you  look, 
Master  Damplay,  for  conclusions  in  a  pro- 
tasis ?  1  thought  the  law  of  comedy  had  rc?- 
8er\'ed  them  to  the  catastrophe;  and  that  the 
epitasis,  as  we  arc  taught,  and  the  catastasis, 
had  been  intervening  parts  to  liave  been  ex- 
pected. But  you  would  have  it  all  come  to- 
gether, it  seems ;  the  clock  should  strike  five 
at  once  with  the  acts."  So  the  learned  young 
gentleman  goes  on  with  his  confutations  of 
all  adverse  criticism.  Master  Dam])lay,  in 
spite  of  his  angry  claim  to  take  out  his  two- 
shillings  admittance-money  in  censure,  is 
contemptuously  bidden  to  limit  himself  to  so 
much,  and  not  talk  twenty-shillings  worth ; 
his  ignorance  is  exj)osed,  his  remonstrances 
peremptorily  silenced,  and  himself  condemned 
to   a   miserable    minority.      "  Good    Master 

w 

Damplay,  be  yourself  still  without  a  second ; 
few  here  are  of  your  opinion  to-day,  I  hope ; 
to-morrow  I  am  sure  there  will  be  none, 
when  they  have  ruminated  this."  So  in  The 
Staple  njf  News  we  have  gossips,  Mirth,  Tat- 
tle, Censure ;  and  Ex]>ectation,  "  four  gentle- 
women ladylike  attired,"  who  appear  in  the 
same  way,  and  are  made  to  minister  to  the 
author's  credit  by  the  folly  of  their  criticisms ; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  vent  such  a  mass 
of  dull  old  women's  twaddle  as  must  have 
tried  the  most  patient  audience,  whatever 
their  opinion  of  the  play  itself.  At  other 
times  criticisms  are  interspersed  in  the  body 
of  the  play,  which,  under  a  certain  veil  of 
generality,  are  in  reality  special  vindications 
of  the  author's  skill  and  judgment.  lie  never 
believed  he  deserved  censure ;  but  his  temj)er 
would  not  allaw  him  to  bear  even  undeserved 
strictures  with  equanimity.     He  chafes  under 


any  arraignment,  however  contemptible,  a&d 
is  goaded  to  fur)'  by  the  hooting  of  the  det» 
pised  and  ignorant  multitude.  Neither  the 
universal  applause  of  his  great  ])lays,  nor  the 
well-merited  condemnation  of  his  bad  ones, 
softened  this  impatience  of  spirit,  which  grew 
stronger  as  he  grew  older,  and  was  streng- 
thened probably  by  the  remembrance  oJf 
old  successes,  and  the  secret  conyiction  that 
his  ])owers  were  impaired.  It  is  in  his  later 
plnys  more  especially  that  he  uses  liis  pro- 
logues to  anticipate  judgment,  and  assert  a 
scornfiil  independence  of  the  spectators  in 
the  theatre  or  the  readers  in  private.  As  an 
angry  opponent  says, 

"  Culling  us  fools  and  rogues,  unlettered  men, 
l*oor  narrow  souls  that  cannot  judge  of  Ben.'* 

The  arrogance  of  temper  and  impatience  of 
control  which  display  themselves  in  his  writ- 
ings, cast  their  shadow  also  over  his  private 
relations  and  personal  character.  In  1618, 
about  the  time  of  his  greatest  reputation,  he 
made  a  journey  to  Scotland,  walking  the 
whole  way  there  and  back  on  foot  During 
his  stay,  he  passed  some  days  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  the  poet^ 
who  made  a  note  of  his  conversations,  which, 
long  known  in  an  abbreviated  form,  has  of 
late  years  been  discovered  and  published  tii 
exfenso.  It  is  certain  that  he  made  no  very 
favorable  impression  on  his  Scotch  entei^ 
tainer.  They  seem  to  have  parted^  indeed, 
with  mutual  professions'  of  friendship;  and 
some  letters  passed  between  them,  fall  of 
somewhat  overdue  protestations  on  Jodsoq's 
side,  but  cold  and  guarded  enough  on  Dnm* 
mond's;  and  their  intimacy  seems  soon  to 
have  died  out.  Indeed,  we  can  well  under- 
stand •  how  this  huge  roistering  poet  from 
London,  in  his  wayworn  shoes  and  slovenly 
garments, — for  Jonson  we  know  was  no  gmt 
student  of  appearances, — must  have  jamd 
on  the  nerves  of  the  retired  and  mmbig 
sonneteer  of  Hawthomden.  Moreover,  Dmm- 
mond's  wine  seems  to  have  been  good,  and 
that  was  a  temptation  Jonson  never  could 
withstand,  and  in  his  cups  he  spoke  tlw 
worser  part  of  the  Veritas  which  was  in  hioiv 
as  men's  wont  is ;  and  worst  of  all,  he  criti- 
cised Ills  host's  poems  in  a  curt  and  somewhat 
contemptuous  manner,  telling  him  they  ware 
all  good,  in  a  manner  which  showed  he  valued 
none  of  them  at  sixpence.  So  we  have  no 
doubt  Drummond  was  heartily  glad  when  hia 
boisterous  visitor,  with  his  mi^sterial  o|aiH 
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ions,  his  boastings,  his  broad  jests,  his  unruly 
temper,  and  his  drunkenness,  was  fairly  oft' 
the  premises,  and  on  his  way  back  from  Leith 
to  Damton  (wherever  that  may  be),  in  the 
same  shoes  he  had  brougiit  with  him.  And 
when  he  was  quite  gone,  the  half  Italian  half 
canny  Scotchman  set  down  his  private  im- 
pressions of  him  in  a  few  pithy  words  which 
have  since  come  to  day  (though  it  docs  not 
appear  he  ever  meant  them  to  do  so),  and 
have  stuck  like  a  barbed  arrow  in  the  rear  of 
his  departing  guest  ever  since : 

"  He  [Jonson]  is  a  great  lover  and  praiser 
of  himself;  a  contemner  and  scorner  of 
others ;  eiven  rather  to  lose  a  friend  than  a 
jest ;  jealous  of  every  word  and  action  of 
those  about  him  (especially  after  drink, 
irhich  is  one  of  the  elements  in  which  he 
liTeth) ;  a  dissembler  of  ill  parts  which  reign 
in  him ;  a  bragger  of  some  good  that  he 
wanteth:  thinkelh  nothing  good  but  what 
either  he  himself  or  some  of  his  friends  and 
countrymen  hath  said  or  done :  he  is  passion- 
ately kind  and  angry;  careless  either  to  gain 
or  keep ;  vindicative,  but  if  he  be  well  an- 
swered, at  himself.  For  any  religion,  as  be- 
ing versed  in  both.  Interpretetn  best  say- 
lAss  and  doings  oft  to  the  worst.  Oppressed 
with  fantasie,  which  hath  ever  mastered  his 
reason ;  a  general  disease  in  many  poets.  His 
inventions  are  smooth  and  easy ;  but  above 
all,  he  excelleth  in  a  translation." 

This  is  a  harsh  judgment  Still  there  can 
he  no  doubt  it  represents  with  a  good  deal 
of  truth  one  side  of  Jonson *8  character ;  that, 
however,  was  the  least  estimable  side,  and 
Drummond  not  a  very  catholic  judge.  There 
is  always  this  great  fact  in  Jonson *s  favor, 
that  he  was  best  esteemed  by  the  greatest 
men  of  his  day,  and  that  his  friends  were 
numerous  and  warm — at  least  in  his  best 
days ;  for  he  seems  to  have  dicfl  lonely  and 
neglected,  his  old  associates  having  passed 
away  with  passed  years,  and  with  them  his 
own  powers  of  engaging  new  ones.  Jonson 
thrust  himself  and  his  own  ojnnions  into  his 
works,  and  may  more  fairly  than  most  men 
be  judged  by  them ;  and  no  one  who  reads 
them  but  must  be  struck,  in  spite  of  the 
snarling  satire  which  defaces  so  many  of 
them,  with  the  presence  of  a  uniform  manli- 
ness and  often  nobleness  of  tone,  a  scorn  of 
fiilse  pretensions  to  merit  either  in  himself  ' 
or  others,  a  largeness  and  fullness  of  nature,  | 
and  a  spirit  which  did  well  and  thoroughly  ' 
what  it  thought  fit  should  be  done,  and  ' 
despised  the  pettinesses  and  frivolities  of  life.  | 
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That  he  flattered  egreglously,  is  not  a  matter 
of  much  moment,  in  times  when  flattery  was 
a  business,  and  as  current  a  coin  in  inter- 
course with  the  great  as  our  "  Dear  Sir," 
and  '*  Yours  very  sincerely,"  are  in  our  mod- 
ern  letters ;  and  he  often  mingles  too  with 
his  flattery  a  freer  and  higher  tone  of  admon- 
ition than  is  common  among  his  contempor- 
arics.  Such  is  to  be  found  in  the  lines  to 
Lady  Digby's  sons,  and  elsewhere;  but  no- 
where in  a  juster,  nobler  strain  than  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  epistle  to  his  friend  Master 
Colby,  to  persuade  him  to  the  wars : 

•*  Go,  quit  tlicm  all !     And  take  along  with  thee 
Thv  true  friend's  wishes,  Colbv,  which  shall 

*hc 
That  thine  be  just  and  honest,  that  thy  deeds 
Not  wound  thy  conscience,  when   thy  body 

bleeds  : 
That  thou  dost  all  things  more  for  truth  than 

glory, 
And  never,  but  for  doin^  wrong,  be  sorry ; 
That  by  commanding  first  thyself,  thou 

mak'st 
Thy  person  fit  for  any  charge  thou  tak'st ; . 
That  fortune  never  make  thee  to  complain, 
But  what  she  gives,  thou  dar'st  give  her 

again  ; 
That  whatsoever  face  thy  fate  puts  on, 
Thou  shrink  or  start  not,  but  he  always  one  : 
That  thou  think  notliing  great  but  what  is 

good, 
And  from  that  thought  strive  to  be  under- 
stood. 
So,  'live  or  dead,  thou  wilt  preserve  a  fame 
Still  precious  with  the  odor  of  thy  name. 
And  last,  hlasphcme  not :  wo  did  never  hear 
Man  thought  the  valianter  'cause   ho  durst 

swear  ; 
No  more  than  wo  should  think  a  lord  had  had 
More  honor  in  him  'cause  we've  known  him 

mad. 
These  take ;  and  now,  go  seek  thy  {)eace  in 

war — 
Who  falls  for  love  of  God,  shall  rise  a  star." 

The  sentence,  *'  For  any  religion,  as  being 
versed  in  both,"  which  occurs  in  Drummond*s 
estimate,  refers  to  bis  having  for  some  years 
professed  the  Catholic  tenets,  taking  them 
"  on  trust "  from  a  priest,  as  he  himself  says, 
while  lying  in  prison  on  a  charge  of  homi- 
cide. "After  he  was  reconciled  to  the 
Church,"  he  told  Drummond,  **  and  left  off 
to  l>e  a  recusant,  at  his  first  communion,  in 
token  of  true  reconcilijition,  he  drank  out  all 
the  full  cup  of  wine." 

To  be  considered  in  connection  with  this 
description  by  Drummond,  are  the  notes  pre- 
8er^'ed  of  Jonson's  actual  conversation  during 
his  stay  at  Hawthornden.  Brief  and  desul- 
tory  as  they  are,  they  are  full  of  interest. 
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From  them  are  derived  our  most  authentic 
accounts  of  his  earlv  career,  as  furnished  bv 
himself.  They  afford  also  a  very  valuable 
and  curious  specimen  of  his  table-talk,  and 
an  abstract  of  his  criticisms  on  the  men  of 
his  times.  His*' jests  and  apothegms ''•  are 
mostly  dull,  and,  to  modem  ears  at  least, 
pointless.*  His  criticisms  are  outspoken, 
and  often  splenetic  enough;  but  he  gives 
good  praise  too,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  judge 
him  by  these  hasty  censures.  By  nature  it  is 
clear  enough  he  was  jealous,  and  apt  to  take 
umbrage  at  small  offences ;  proud,  and  yet 
more  vain  than  proud ;  but  when  he  sat 
down  deliberately  to  record  his  judgment, 
his  better  nature  and  good  sense  prevailed. 
Something  too  hasty  and  violent  he  is  both 
in  censure  and  in  praise  ;  yet  in  an  impartial 
observation  of  all  he  has  left  behind  him,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that,  on  the  whole,  he  is 
candid  and  generous  in  his  appreciation  of 
his  contemporaries.  It  was  the  feshion  at 
one  time  to  represent  him  as  the  most  brutal 
and  malignant  of  men,  and  especially  to  de- 
nounce him  as  an  envious  caviller  against 
the  superior  genius  of  Shakspeare.  Gifford, 
who  exalts  Jonson  as  preposterously  as 
Malone  and  others  have  depreciated  him, 
disproved  this  caliminy  very  effectively,  and 
made,  after  his  wont,  many  ferocious  assaults 
on  those  who  had  set  it  on  foot.  Jonson 
himself  always  asserted  most  strongly  the 
absence  of  all  personality  in  his  plays,  and 
accused  those  who  gave  a  personal  direction 
to  his  satire  of  making  **  that  a  libel  which 
he  meant  a  play ;  **  but  it  is  clear  he  was  not 
always  so  innocent  and  amiable  as  he  claimed 
to  be,  and  there  are  one  or  two  expressions 
which  may  possibly  have  been  meant  as  a 
gird  at  Shakspeare ;  yet  these  are  very 
slight  innuendoes  at  the  worst,  and  Jonson 
has  left  no  doubtful  record  both  in  verse 
and  prose  of  the  settled  estimation  in  which 
he  held  his  great  contemporary.  His  praises 
of  others  are  in  many  cases  lavish,  and  not 
quite  sincere.  He  himself  complains  of  the 
custom  of  the  day  of  furnishing  men's  books 
with  panegyrical  verses, characterising  it  as  a 

*  The  following  may  serve  as  a  spocimen  of 
one  of  the  best— iest  and  apothegm  combined: 
"  One  who  fired  [lifted]  a  tobacco-pipo  with  a 
ballad,  tlie  next  day  navine  a  sore  head,  sworo  he 
had  a  great  singinz  in  his  Dead,  and  ho  thought  it 
was  the  ballad.  A  poet  should  detest  a  ballad- 
maker." 
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"  Vicious  humanity, 
Than  whirh  there  is  not  unto  stndy  a  more 
l*ernicious  enemy ; " 

and  confesses  that  he  has 

"  too  oft  preferred 
Men  past  their  terms,  and  praised  some  mea 
too  much." 

But  it   is  not  difficult  to  discern  when  hit 

heart  goes  with  his  pen ;  and  if  it  does  M 

any  where,  it  is  in  his  lines  to  Seldon  and  in 

those  to  Shakespeare,  which,  though  familiar 

enough  to  most  readers,  may  be  cited  as  one 

of  the  best  specimens  of  these  sort  of  verses, 

which   occupy  so  large  a  space  in  Jonson*s 

minor    poems.    He   told    Drummond   that 

Shakespeare  wanted  art,  and  so  he  did  in 

Jonson's  narrow  sense  of   the  word ;  but 

when  he  came  to  write  of  him,  the  Mum 

whispered  him  the  truth  that  Shakespeare 

needed  no  art  beyond  the  reflection  of  hii 

own  harmonized  mind  in  his  poetry : 

"  Triumph,  my  Britain,  thou  htai  one  to  show 
To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 
He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time ! 
And  all  the  Muses  still  were  in  their  prime 
When,  like  Apollo,  he  came  forth  to  warm 
Our  ears,  or  like  a  Mercury  to  charm  I 
Nature  herself  was  proud  of  his  designs, 
And  joyed  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines; 
Which  were  so  richly  spun  and  woven  so  fit 
As,  since,  she  will  vouchsafe  no  other  wit 
The  merry  Greek,  tart  Aristophanes, 
Neat  Terrence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  pletMi 
But  antiquated  and  deserted  lie. 
As  they  were  not  of  Nature's  famjlv. 
Tet  must  I  not  give  Nature  all.     lUkj  art, 
My  gentle  Shakespeare  must  enjoy  a  part ; 
For  though  the  Poet's  matter  nature  be, 
His  art  must  give  it  fashion,  and  that  he, 
Who  casts  to  write  a  living  line,  must  sweifi 
(Such  as  thine  are)  and  strike  the  second bBrt 
Upon  the  Muse's  anvil ;  turn  the  same. 
And  himself  with  it,  that  he  thinks  to  frama; 
Or  for  the  laurel  ho  may  gain  a  scorn ; 
For  a  good  poet's  made  as  well  as  bom. 
And  such  wert  thou.    Look  how  the  frdM^ 

face 
Lives  in  his  issue ;  even  so  the  race 
Of  Shakespeare's  mind  and  manners  brigfadj 

shines 
In  his  well-turned  and  true-filed  lines ; 
In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  lanee, 
As  brandished  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance. 
Sweet  swan  of  Avon,  what  a  sight  it  were 
To  see  thee  in  our  water  yet  appear, 
And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of 

Thames 
That  so  did  take  Eliza,  and  our  James ! 
But  stay,  I  see  thee  in  the  hemisphere. 
Advanced  and  made  a  constellation  there. 
Shine  forth,  thou  star  of  poets !  and  with  r 
Or  influence,  chide  or  cheer  the   div 

atage; 
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from    hence,  hath 
for    thy  volume's 


Which,  since  thy  flight 

mourned  like'  night 
And   despairs    day,  but 

light." 

And  in  his  Discoveries  he  speaks  of  him  in  a 
style  which,  if  more  guarded  and  critical 
than  his  verses,  shows  clearly  that  at  least  he 
was  not  ^sposed  wilfully  to  underrate  his 
friend: 

"  I  remember  the  players  have  often  men- 
tioned it  as  an  honor  to  Shakespeare  that  in 
Us  irriting  (whatsoever  he  penned)  he  never 
blotted  out  a  line.  My  answer  hath  been, 
Would  he  had  blotted  a  thousand !  Which 
they  thought  a  malevolent  speech.  I  had 
not  told  posterity  this  but  for  their  igno- 
xance,  who  chose  to  justify  that  circumstance 
to  commend  their  friend  by,  wherein  he 
most  faulted ;  and  to  justify  mine  own  can- 
dor: for  I  loved  the  man  and  do  honor  to 
hit  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much 
at  any.  He  was  (indeed)  honest,  and  of  an 
open  and  free  nature;  had  an  excellent 
pnantasy,  brave  notions,  and  gentle  expres- 
tions,  wherein  he  flowed  with  that  facility, 
that  sometimes  it  was  necessar}'  he  should 
be  stopped  :  Sufflaminandus  eratf  as  Augus- 
tm  saia  of  Haterius.  His  wit  was  in  his  own 
power ;  would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so 
too !  Many  times  he  fell  into  those  things 
oould  not  escape  laughter  :  as  when  he  said 
m  the  nerson  of  Ceesar,  one  speaking  to 
him  :  '  CsBsar  thou  dost  me  wrong.'  He  re- 
plied :  '  Csestu:  did  never  wrong  but  with 
Just  cause/  and  such-like ;  which  were  ridic- 
ulous. But  he  redeemed  his  vices  with  his 
lirtues.  There  was  ever  more  in  him  to  be 
praised  than  to  be  pardoned.'' 

Jonson  was  sudden  and  fierce  in  his  re- 
•entmentSy  both  with  hand  and  pen.  In 
early  life  he  killed  an  antagonist  in  a  duel 
with  swords,  one  Gabriel  a  player,  and  lay 
long  in  prison  in  consequence ;  and  he  told 
Brummond  that  he  beat  Marston,  and  took 
hit  pistols  from  him.  The  verses  on  Inigo 
Jones,  with  whom  he  quarrelled  after  having 
been  long  a  fellow-laborer  in  the  Court 
Masques,  are  as  scurrile  railing  as  was  ever 
Tented,  and  his  works  contain .  abundant 
proof  that  he  was  neither  nice  nor  sparing 
in  invective.  But  his  quarrels  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  long-lived.  He  was  reconciled 
to  both  Dekker  and  Marston,  his  greatest 
lilerar}'  foes ;  and  he  withdrew  his  attack  on 
Inigo  Jones  in  the  fear  of  its  injuring  his 
own  interests  at  court ;  a  result,  however, 
which  he  was  not  successful  in  warding  off. 
His  employment  both  in  the  court  and  in  the 
city  was  withdrawn ;  and  he  teems  to  haye 


spent  some  of  the  last  years  of  his  life  in 
penury  and  miser}',  confined  to  his  houce  in 
Westminster  by  painful  and  complicated  dis- 
ease. A  brief  ray  of  pity  from  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle  and  the  king  gilded  his  final 
hours.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  August,  1637, 
and  lies  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  under 
his  terse  and  well-known  epitaph,  "O  rare 
Ben  Jonson." 

No   question  has  ever  been  raised  as  to 
which  are  Jonson's  masterpieces : 

'*  The  Fox,  the  Alchymist,  and  Silent  Woman, 
Done  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  outdone  by  no  man." 

These  stand  quite  apart  from  all  his  other 
efforts, — from  the  freer  but  less  matured  and 
less  characteristic  efforts  of  his  earlier  years, 
such  as  The  Case  is  altered,  and  Every  Man 
in  his  Humor,  from  his  two  great  but  un- 
wieldy tragedies,  and  from  his  later  come* 
dies,  marked  by  various  degrees  of  decadence. 
The  infinite  superiority  of  these  three  as  a 
class  is  apparent ;  but  there  has  been  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  their  relative  ex- 
cellence. For  ourselves,  we  should  feel  dis- 
posed to  reverse  the  order  in  which  the  pop- 
ular distich  above  has  arranged  them. 
Oifford  gave  the  palm  to  The  Alchymist; 
but  The  Fox  has  always  had  a  certain  pre- 
scriptive claim  to  the  first  place.  It  perhaps 
displays  in  greater  force  than  any  other  all 
the  most  marked  peculiarities  of  its  author's 
genius ;  but  if  it  shine,  as  it  unquestionably 
does,  with  his  excellences,  it  bears  at  the 
same  time  more  deeply  than  the  other  two 
the  stamp  of  his  defects.  It  is  a  vast  effort 
of  wit  and  invention;  but  the  effort  is  too 
overt.  It  is  planned  with  consummate  art, 
and  conducted  with  exquisite  skill ;  but  the 
rigorous  conditions  of  art  under  which  it  is 
written  are  not  sufficiently  disguised.  It 
wants  breadth,  jgrace,  and  freedom.  We 
feel  shut  in  by  fences  of  conventional  criti- 
cism and  walls  of  learning.  Jonson  wanted, 
above  all  things,  discursiveness  and  flexibility 
of  imagination ;  and  The  Fox  is  far  more 
narrow  and  rigid  than  either  The  Silent 
Woman  or  The  Alchymist,  The  monotony 
of  rhythm  and  mode  of  expression,  which 
gives  a  labored  and  strained  air  to  all  his 
plays  written  in  verse,  and  makes  us  ever 
sensible  of  an  artificial  atmosphere,  is  here 
more  than  usually  prominent.  The  plays  of 
Shakespeare  spring  like  branching  trees 
from  the  ground,  and  the  f^esh  winds  and 
tpazkliDg  light  play  through  their  iblitge : 
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but  Jonson's  are  inner  rooms,  like  the  thea- 
tre in  which  they  were  to  be  acted ;  the  air 
is  heavy,  and  the  lights  are  oil.  In  Shakes- 
peare, every  character  has  a  separate  lan- 
guage, and  every  play  a  separate  cast  of 
metro.  In  Jonson,  the  fools,  the  knaves,  the 
scholars,  the  courtiers,  the  gentlemen,  the 
women, — those  who  are  most  elevated,  of 
whom  there  are  few,  and  those  who  are 
most  debased,  of  whom  there  are  many, — 
all  speak  in  the  same  set  form,  the  same 
stylCf  to  borrow  a  word  usually  employed 
only  of  composition  in  writing.  It  is  as  if 
they  had  all  learned  to  speak  from  one  ■ 
schoolmaster,  with  a  very  distinctive  manner 
of  his  own.  It  is  not  that  their  language 
and  ideas  are  indistinguishable, — it  is  not  of 
this  we  are  now  speaking  ;  but  that  there  is 
a  certain  system  of  collocating  words,  a  cast 
of  utterance  common  to  them  all.  It  is  the 
same  sort  of  thing  that  strikes  one  in  read* 
ing  plays  in  a  foreign  language  not  perfectly 
familiar  to  us ;  the  same  which  all,  except 
the  very  gpreatest  scholars,  and  perhaps  they 
too,  if  they  would  confess  it,  feel  in  reading 
Aristophanes,  or  Plautus,  or  Terence.  It 
arises  in  these  cases  mainly,  no  doubt,  from 
a  want  of  susceptibility  to  niceties  of  differ- 
ence which  do  exist,  if  we  could  perceive 
them ;  but  in  Jonson  these  differences  are 
in  a  great  degree  really  absent.  His  famil- 
iarity with  the  classical  drama,  which,  as  we 
have  said,  must  always  seem  to  a  modem 
more  homogeneous  in  expression  than  it 
really  is,  no  doubt  tended  to  blind  him  to  his 
own  deficiency  in  this  respect  He  wants, 
indeed,  all  those  minor  arts  of  distinguish- 
ing his  persons  which  suggest  themselves  in- 
tuitively to  many  inferior  minds,  and  make 
indeed  with  them,  part  of  the  character  con- 
ceived. But  Jonson  ran  every  thing  through 
the  filter  of  his  own  preconceived  ideas  of 
propriety  of  expression.  You  must  read 
him  very  attentively  to  see  how  true  and 
marked  his  distinctions  really  are ;  for  though 
not  deep,  they  are  both  marked  and  true, 
and  in  a  hasty  first  perusal  you  may  some- 
times be  confused  as  to  who  is  speaking. 
But  this  is  a  blemish  much  more  prominent 
in  the  closet  than  on  the  stage.  A  certain 
limitedness  lies  deep  in  the  whole  nature  of 
Jonson.  You  cannot  say  absolutely  his 
mind  is  a  narrow  one,  in  some  respects  it 
seems  broad  and  comprehensive;  but  it  is 
one  of  those  minds  with  rigid  palpable  boun- 
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daries,  within  which  you  are  always  sensible 
of  being  confined.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of 
his  imagination;  there  is  always  a  certam 
prisoned  air  about  it. 

Its  highest  characteristic  is  its  great  con- 
structive power.    His  best  plots  are  strik- 
ingly good ;  clear,  even  when  complex  ;  well 
knit,  skilfully  developed.    In  many  of  them 
— as  in    The  Fox,  and  still  more-  in  The 
Silent   Woman — the  denouement  lies  abso- 
lutely hidden  up  to  the  very  last  scene,  and 
is  then  made  with  singular  sharpness  and 
clearness  ;  the  knot  seems  cvt  l^  a  ranr 
rather  than  disentangled.    The  unities  are 
observed  with  great  but  not  slavish  strict- 
ness ;  for  Jonson,  though  an  ardent  admirer 
of  the  ancients,  had  nothing  of  the  spirit  of 
subservience  either  in  his  art  or  in  his  life. 
He  departs   as  he  sees  occasion  from  the 
rules  sanctioned  by  authority    and  ancient 
practice,  and  many  of  his  plays  are  models 
of  careful  and  ingenious  construction.    Each 
scene  supports  the  next,  every  speech  for- 
wards the  action ;  and  the  folds  of  the  plot 
are     complicated    without     confusion^    and 
smoothed   in   the  end  without  force.    His 
constructive  skill  specially  adapted  him  for 
writing  masques ;  and  in  these  the  rich  and 
varied  scope  aflbrded  for  scenic  display,  and 
the  ingenuity  and  fertility  of  mind  employed 
in  the  devices,  contrast   strongly  with  the 
poverty  of  the  poetical  part ;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  Jonson 's  harvest  of  poetry 
is  won   from  a  land  naturally  poor  in  thb 
direction,  and  enriched  by  high  cuItiTation. 
His  mind  was  powerful  and  energetic*  and 
rich  in  the  resources  accumulated  by  a  tut 
memory  and  an  unflagging  induatzy.    He 
came  to  poetry  as  to  a  great  and  worthy 
task,  and  bending  his  faculties  to  it  with  all 
the  force  of  which  they  were  capable,  he 
achieved  great  things ;  but  his  woik  bean 
the  marks  of  his  toil.    Every  stone  in  hii 
stately  and  finished  edifices  is  marked  with 
the  hammer.    The  special  imagination  of  the 
poet  —  as    distinguished    from  that    whidi 
either  conceives  without  creation,  or 
other  arts  to  interpret  its  creationa— it 
imagination  inseparably  bound  up  with    lan- 
guage, possessed  by  the  infinite  beauty  and 
the   deepest    subtlest    meanings   of   wordii 
skilled  in   their  finest  sympathies,  powerfld 
to  make  them  yield  a  meaning  which  another 
could  never  have  extracted  from  them.    It 
is  a  faculty  that  no  study  can  give,  though  il 
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may  of  course  Rtrengthen  it;  it  is  to  the 
poet  what  an  eye  for  colors,  and  a  ])ower  to 
combine  them,  is  to  the  painter — what  an  ear 
for  harmony  is  to  the  composer.  It  is  of 
the  essence  of  the  poet's  art,  so  that  in  the 
highest  exercise  of  that  art  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  the  rendering  of  an  idea  in  appro- 
priate language ;  but  the  conception  and  the 
words  in  which  it  is  conveyed  are  a  simul- 
taneous creation,  and  the  idea  springs  forth 
Ihll-grown  in  its  panoply  of  radiant  utter- 
ance. Hence  the  highest  poetry  cannot  be 
translated.  You  may  do  two  things;  you 
may,  as  precisely  as  the  two  languages  will 
admit,  furnish  the  naked  idea  and  the  equiva- 
lodt  words ;  or  you  may  write  a  new  poem, 
completely  mastering  the  whole  meaning 
tad  poetry  of  the  original,  and  reproducing 
it  in  its  true  poetic  form  in  your  own  lan- 
guage :  but  in  neither  case  can  you  convey 
to  one  ignorant  of  the  translated  language 
precisely  the  same  emotions  and  suggestions 
that  would  have  been  roused  in  him  by  a 
perusal  of  the  original.  You  cannot  sunder 
sjurit  and  flesh.  But  Ben  Jonson  always 
wrote  on  the  assumption  that  you  could.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  say  he  never  struck 
out  at  one  flash  a  line  or  ft  phrase  in  which 
the  expression  was  the  solely  appropriate 
■nd  indissoluble  garment  of  the  meaning  ; 
but  luch  lines  are  most  rare  in  him.  In  this 
mpect, — and  it  is  a  most  essential  one, — he 
■lands  far  below  others  of  that  great  drama- 
tic a^  who  in  many  other  respects — ^in  judg- 
ment, in  vigor,  in  art,  in  knowledge — must 
yield  him  due  precedence  ; — far  below  (to 
pot  Shakspeare,  Fletcher,  and  Beaumont 
ttride)  Ford ;  below  Hey  wood,  Marston,  Mid- 
dileton,  and  Webster;  far,  far  below  Mar- 
lowe, and  even  Massinger,  who,  great  as  he 
it,  it  not  among  the  first  in  the  possession  of 
the  special  poetic  faculty.  Jonson  never 
fbtces  language  till  it  cracks  with  the  strain 
imposed  on  it,  in  striring  to  convey  something 
wldch  language  scarcely  can  convey.  He 
never  would  have  spoken  of 

"  Heaven's  chcmhim  horned 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  wind." 

He  thought  that  to  make  Ctesar  say, 

"  Casar  did  never  wron;;  hat  with  jast  caasc/'* 

*  This  line  is  not  to  \te  foun<l  in  Shak^peare's 
printed  works;  but  Jonnon's  stricture  is  pretty 
good  evidence  Sbakspeare  once  used  it.  It  ft 
scarcely  possible  the  only  iihrase  at  all  like  it  now 
to  be  iband  in  Julius  'Cctsar^  coald  have  been 
vttsriy  misquoted  by  one  whose  memory  was  so 
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was  absolute  nonsense ;  but  in  Ctraar's 
mouth,  can  any  thing  more  fully  express  the 
sweeping  self-centered  ambition,  the  inordi- 
nate self-reliance  of  the  mind,  than  this  sort 
of  assumption  that  a  thing  which  from  any 
other  would  be  a  wrong,  or  even  in  its  own 
nature  was  so,  yet,  coming  from  him,  the  re- 
lations in  which  it  stood  were  so  mighty,  so 
distinct  from  all  others,  as  to  be  capable  of 
giving  it  an  impress  of  right?  Can  any 
thing  be  conceived  more  imperious  than  the 
haughty  claim  which  lies  hidden  in  the 
words,  that  Cssar's  needs  had  \>ovrer  to 
change  the  moral  aspects  of  things  ?  This 
way  of  conveying  meanings  by  suggestion 
rather  than  expression  was  intolerable  to 
Jonson;  there  is  nothing  Ke  treats  with 
more  contempt  than  the  absence  of  a  specific 
meaning  definitely  expressed.  His  own 
style,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  is  often  harsh 
and  cumbrous ;  but  he  never  wrote  without 
knowing  With  exactness  what  he  meant  to 
say ;  and  though  occasionally  there  may  be 
some  obscurity,  from  a  pedantic  or  involved 
form  of  expression,  there  is  a  certain  unmis- 
takable meaning  always  there.  For  what  he 
esteemed  correctness,  he  thought  no  sacrifice 
too  great  It  was  his  habit  to  write  his  poe- 
try by  first  setting  down  his  ideas  in  prose, 
and  then  translating  them  i  nto  verse.  It  is 
im]K>ssiblc  to  believe  he  always  followed  this 
course,  because  he  has  written  a  little,  though 
very  little,  genuine  poetry  ;  but  the  mass  of 
his  writings  very  well  bear  out  his  statement 
to  Drummond,  that  this  was  his  mode  of 
writing.  He  learned  it,  he  said,  from  his 
master  Camden.  Jonson's  language  is  copi- 
ous, nervous,  exact,  discriminating,  but  it  it 
very  seldom  felicitous;  and  his  metaphors, 
which  are  a  part  of  the  poet's  language,  nm 
in  the  same  track — they  are  very  rarely  in- 
deed of  the  essence  of  his  matter.  His  will 
enters  largely  into  his  imagination ;  he  gives 
it  a  narrow  field,  and  compels  it  to  exhaust 
it.  Hence  he  seeks  effect  by  the  cumulation 
of  ideas  and  epithets.  His  studied  poetical 
outbursts,  among  which  may  be  specially  in- 
dicated the  speeches  of  Volpone  and  Sir 
Epicure  Mammon,  are  all  in  the  nature  of 
minute  and  highly  worked  description. 
This  is  work  in  which  knowledge  and  leam- 

good  as  Jonson's.  Probably  he  heard  the  line  be 
quotes  at  the  theatre;  and  very  possibly  too  it  was 
altered  on  his  remonstrance:  for  a  poet  may  wrils 
what  if  goody  and  find  himself  nnabls  to  defeaa  It 
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ing  tell.  Hence,  too,  h*8  comi  c  genius  is  a 
genius  of  caricature  and  exaggeratiori.  He 
takes  a  character  or  a  situation,  and  confine- 
ing  himself  strictly  to  it,  exhausts  with  a 
wonderful  skill  and  perseverance  all  the  ele- 
ments of  satire  and  ridicule  that  can  be 
found  in  it.  Shakspeare  is  always  playing 
on  the  edge  of  his  subject,  and  pursuing  it 
along  the  infinite  threads  which  unite  it 
with  other  things.  Jonson  is  always  con- 
centrated on  the  ver)'  matter  in  hand,  which 
he  cuts  off  from  its  connections  and  considers 
apart,  turns  it  round  and  inside  out,  and 
drains  to  the  very  dreg^  all  its  elements  of 
humor. 

"  He  hath  consumed  a  whole  night,"  so  he 
told  ])nftnm«nd,  *' in  lying  looking  to  his 
great  toe,  about  which  he  hath  eeen  Tartars 
and  Turks,  Komans  and  Carthaginians,  fight 
in  his  imagination."  This  is  vastly  charac- 
teristic. Observe  the  point-d^appui  which 
he  takes  in  his  great  toe,  and  how  he  deals 
with  definite  warriors  about  whom  he  knows 
something.  Having  this  tangible  ground- 
work, there  is  no  limit  to  the  changes  he 
can  ring,  or  the  extremes  his  fancy  can 
reconcile ;  on  that  little  s])ace  he  can  mar- 
shal his  armies  with  varied  adventures  the 
whole  night.  There  is  something  very  re- 
markable in  this  patient  occupation  of  the 
imagination  with  one  theme,  which  is  observ- 
able in  all  Jonson's  writings.  Out  of  how 
few  and  narrow  elements  is  The  Fox  con- 
structed. Voljione,  a  rich  Venetian,  feigns 
sickness,  and  at  last  death ;  and  he  and  his 
parasite  Mosca  play  with  the  hojMJs  of  those 
who/ building  on  being  remembered  in  his 
will,  visit  him  in  his  supposed  last  hours  with 
costly  presents.  The  Ilccredipetas  are  Vol- 
tore,  Corvino,  Corbaccio,  the  Vulture,  the 
Crow,  and  the  Raven  ;  and  though  well  dis- 
tinguished, have  all  a  close  family  relation- 
ship as  birds  of  prey ;  and  the  whole  comic 
gist  of  the  play  turns  on  the  mode  in  which 
they  debase  themselves  in  their  pursuit  of 
the  inheritance,  and  are  beguiled  and  brought 
to  shame.  Celia  and  Bonario  inspire  us 
with  no  interest,  and  Sir  Politick  Would-be 
and  his  wife  are  mere  excrescences,  who 
wear}-  ug  with  their  laborious  display  of  far- 
fetched absurdities.  The  termination  of  the 
play  is  peculiar  and  characteristic.  Jonson 
in  many  respects  lived  after  the  free  ideas  of 
hii  time;    but  his  plays  stand  apart  from 


those  of  most  of  his  contcmpomries,  in  the 
absence  of  that  utter  licentiousness  not  only 
of  language  but  of  idea,  and  that  wilful  dii- 
regard  of   all   moral  distinctions,  which  lo 
often   marks   them.      Jonson   hhs  not  the 
purity  of  Shakespeare,  he  is  often  far  from 
cleanly  in  his  mirth ;  but  his  plays  are  geIl^ 
rally  arranged    on    the  assumption   of  the 
existence  of  abiding  moral  truths,  and  the 
propriety  of  their  observance.    He  is  seveKi 
if  not  to  himself,  at  least  to  others ;  and  in 
The  Fox  he  feels  no  compunction  in  sentene- 
ing  the  witty  Mosca,  who  has  amused  us  eo 
gaily  through  five  acts,  to  finish  his  life  in 
the  galleys,  and  in  committing  the  profine 
magnifico  Volpone  to  prison  and  irons.    In* 
deed,  judgment  so  justly  and  so  sternly  OTer* 
takes  all  the  principal  occupants  of  the  acenep 
as  to  convince  us  that  we  have  throughotf^ 
l)een  amused  with  things  which  are  not  th^ 
legitimate  subjects  of  laughter.     And  Jontocv 
often  thus  errs,  in  wringing  his  comedy  ouS 
of  the  baser  vices  and  out  of  degraded  ntk^ 
tures.    This  latter  defect  casts  its  stain  oretf 
all    the  inexhaustible  wit,  exquiaite   conuf 
humor,  and    laughable    caricature    of 
Alchymist ;  one's  gorge  rises  at  being 
fined  for  five  acts  without  relief  to  tlie  society 
of  such  utter  scoundrels,  knaves,  and  fool^ 
as  are  here  brought  together.    If  all  ffenrjf^ 
the  Fourth  were  made  out  of  Dame  Quickly^ 
Doll  Tearsheet,  Poins,  Bardolph,  and  Piitol^ 
even  with  Sir  John  and  the  Prince  to  beat ' 
them  through,  we  should  tire  of  their  toatltf. 
But  that  is  nothing  to  what  we  have  hen: « 
there  a  certain  airiness  gives  grace  to  tha  ' 
real  wickedness, — it  is  not  vice  we  see,  brik 
only  the  humorous  side  of  vice :    but  in 
Jonson,  the  depravity  itself  is  insisted  upon ; 
the  coarse  body  of  the  thing  is  painted  j  iU 
real  native  deformity  not  only  undisgnbeiL 
but  elaborately  set  out ;  and  human  natma 
in  its  depths  mocked  with  josts  so  cruel  and 
heartless, — the  redeeming  elements  of  good 
yet  there  so  remorselessly  thrust  out  of  tiffiA^ 
— that  the  whole  savors  somewhat  of  dan^ 
ing  over  a  graveyard,  and  a  certain  savor  of 
corruption  and  clank  of  dea*d  bones  Tnhiglni 
in  the  orgie. 

Subtle,  an  old  cheating  alchymist  and  fb^ 
tune-teller;  Face,  a  cunning  bold  rogue j  and 
Doll  Common,  whose  name  indicates  her 
'profession, — get  possession  of  a  house  in  Lob* 
don  deserted  on  account  of  the  plague,  and 
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confederate  together  to  cheat  all  they  can 
faring  into  their  toils.     Dap])er,  a  lawyer's 
clerk,  comes  to  them  for  a  spirit  to  secure 
hSm  luck  at  ])lay ;  Drugger,  a  tobacco-man, 
wants  charms  to  secure  him  custom;    Sir 
£pieure  Mammon,  a  nobler  victim,  is  deluded 
faito  the  conriction  that  he  is  on  the  point  of 
grtsping  the   philosopher's   stone,  and   in- 
dulges  in  gorgeous   dreams  of  luxur}'  and 
Biagnificence ;  Tribulation  Wholesome  wants 
gold   make  for  the    uses   of   the  fanatical 
faKthren.   The  way  in  which  these,  and  others 
•tc  tricked  and  made  fools  of  by  the  con- 
federates,  and   the   infinite    ingenuity  with 
vliich  the  detection  that  seems  constantly  at 
band  18  staved  off,  make  the  staple  of  the 
play;  which  ends  in  the  general  confusion 
ind  rout  of  all  concerned,  and  the  return  of 
Iha  tarprised  owner  to  his  desecrated  house. 
Jonson  is  himself  in  his  descriptions  of 
aldiemy ;  he  peems,  with  his  usual  industry 
and  k>ve  of  exact  reality,  to  have  mastered 
the  whole  pretended  science,  as  the  first  step 
towards  destropng  it  by  ridicule.    His  ela- 
Iwrate  display  of  terms  of  art;  his  vivifica- 
^Sntf  mortification,  and  cohobation ;  his  ulti- 
aupplicium  aurif  lapis  philosophicus^ 
lac  virginis ;  his  lato,  azoch,  zernich, 
cUnit,  and  heautarit,  with  a  thousand  others, 
mm  more  wearisome  to  us  than  they  did 
So  hearers  of  his  own  time,  when  the  false 
of  gold-making  and  star-gazing  were  as 
or  ^rhaps  even  more,  in  vogue  than 
trii]e<aming    and    spirit-rapping    now    are 
^teoBg  ourseWes.     The  whole  thing  is  con- 
dated  with  wonderful  spirit,  and  must  be 
itfl  better  on  the  stage  than  in  the  closet. 
Be  variety  of  comic  situation ;  the  mock- 
aaknnity  of  Subtle;   Face's  imperturbable 
b|mlence,  witty  speech,  and  inexhaustible 
liMmeee  of  device,  and  the  contrasted  hu- 

STain  hopes,  and  deserved  disappoint- 
of  the  various  dupes, — make  up  a  play 
one  can  never  sufficiently  admire  and 
lil|jk  at,  and  which  yet  one  can  never  entire- 
.l^enqner  one's  repugnance  for.  It  is  like 
|^{Bg  at  mud-pies  in  the  kennel  on  a  mag- 
iMBt  scale. 

tk$    Silent    Woman    is   far  pleasanter; 
mitttf  fireer,  more  humane.    Its  being  in 
[  |lM%bu(tead  of  Jonson's  usual  prosaic  verse, 
it  a  c^at  advantage.     It  is  the  proto- 

Kaneh  comedies  as  She  stoope  to  eonr 
t  The  School  for  Scandal,  but  on  a 
ibr  more  massive  and  elaborate  than 


any  thing  the  later  stage  cui  show ;  and  it 
probably  exceeds  in  real  comic  ri>  any  £ng^ 
lish  play  except  those  of  Shakespeare.  The 
Fox  and  Alchy misty  though  the  materials,  of 
the  latter  at  least,  are  purely  English,  have 
yet  something  in  their  cast  and  conduct 
which  makes  them  read  like  Terence,  a  thou* 
sand  times  enriched  and  elal)orated.  7%e 
Silent  Woman,  on  the  contrary  though,  curi- 
ously enough,  founded  on  a  hint  from  a 
Greek  sophist,  and  full  of  classical  quotations 
interwoven  into  the  matter  of  it,  is  thorough- 
ly modem  and  native.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
London.  Morose  is  an  elderly  gentleman 
with  an  insane  susceptibility  to  noise.  He 
has  taken  refuge  from  street  outcries  in  a 
passage  without  thoroughfare,  Iwri^ades  his 
door  with  a  feather-l)ed  nailed  outside,  and 
admits  the  society  of  nobody  but  Cutl>eard,  a 
silent  barber,  and  servants  who  answer  him 
only  by  mute  signs,  lie  is  on  the  look-out 
for  a  dumb  wife,  with  the  object  of  disinher- 
iting his  nephew  Sir  Eugenie  Dauphine;  who, 
on  his  side,  has  found  a  young  lady  in  his  in- 
terests, whom,  with  the  confederacy  of  a 
friend  and  the  silent  barber,  wl\o  is  a  traitor 
to  his  master,  he  proposes  to  pass  otf  on  liis 
uncle.  The  conversation  of  tlie  young  gallants 
is  easy,  spirited,  and  witty,  and  gives  us  j)er- 
haps  the  best  insight  we  have  into  the  man- 
ners and  intercourse  of  the  young  men  of 
fashion  of  the  day.  These  are  contrasted 
with  two  ridiculous  would-be  leaders  of  /on, 
— Sir  John  Daw,  who  is  a  professed  ])oet  and 
man  of  learning,  and  an  arrant  gull,  as  bis 
name  indicates ;  and  Sir  Amorous  La-Foofe, 
a  mass  of  fashionable  affectation  and  shallow- 
ness, proud  in  his  descent  from  the  most  an- 
cient and  widely-distributed  family  of  the 
Fooles.  We  are  introduced,  too,  to  a  college 
of  fine  ladies, — Haughty,  Centaure,  and  Davis, 
— something  like,  and  yet  very  different  firom, 
the  Precieuaes  Ridicules  of  Moliore.  Sir 
John  Daw  is  a  professed  servant  of  Dauphine's 
protegee  the  Silent  Lady,  and  La-Foole  has 
arranged  a  fine  dinner  at  which  she  is  to  be 
introduced  to  the  ladies  of  the  college.  Tnie^ 
wit,  who  is  not  at  first  in  the  plot  of  his  fnend 
Dauphine,  hearing  that  Morose  contemplates 
matrimony,  thinks  to  do  his  friend  a  clerer 
service ;  and  in  the  disguise  of  a  post,  gaint 
admittance  to  Morose's  house,  where,  enfoio* 
ing  his  admonition  with  the  music  of  a  laiga 
horn,  be  thunders  into  bis  ears  an  eloquent 
denunciation  of  marriage,  and  leavea  tha  ibh 
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fortunate  old  gentleman  nearly  dead,  "Come,' 
hare  me  to  my  chamber,"  says  he,  in  a  state 
of  melancholy  prostration,  when  hia  tormen- 
tor leaves  him ;  "  hut  fimt  shut  the  door." 
"  O  Culheord,  Cutheard,  Cutbeard  !  here  has 
been  a  cut-throat  with  me ;  help  ine  into  my 
bed,  and  give  me  jihysic  with  thy  counitpl," 
TruL-wit  boastR  to  Dauphine  that  he  has 
eflectually  frigrhtcncd  hin  uncle  out  of  matri- 
mony, and  M  OTiTwhelmed  by  the  re|>i-OBchi'a 
of  his  friend  for  having  destroyed  his  cher- 
ished scheme.  This  is  interrupted  by  Ciit- 
bcard,  who  comes  lo  say  that  all  is  for  tht- 
best;  for  Morose  is  no  enraged  at  the  iii- 
truKion.whitb  he  supposes  to  have  been  man- 
aged by  1)DU|)liine,  that  he  is  determined  to 
marry  the  Silent  Lady  that  very  day,  and  bus 
smt  Cutbeard  for  her  and  a  paraon. 

The  Silent  M'oman's  interviev*  with  Mo- 
rose is  admirabU'.  He  admires  her  beauty 
and  modpNty,  his  only  difficulty  is  that  slie 
can  scarcely  be  made  to  speak  at  aU,  and 
when  Klie  does,  it  En  to  low  he  has  to  makL- 
her  say  every  thing  twice  over.  She  refers 
all  things  to  his  su|ierior  windom  i  and  Mo- 
K)se  is  in  an  eestaRy  of  happiness  at  having 
found  D  j)nrtner  who  exceeds  in  reticence  and 
taciturnity  his  fondest  hopes,  and  he  tri- 
umphx  ill  anticipation  over  the  dixajipointed 
expectatiuns  of  his  nepliev.  He, on  hisside. 
■ecuK  in  llie  marriage,  is  determined  to  In- 
vade his  uncle  with  the  noisiest  possible  cele- 
bration of  liin  nuptials.  He  and  his  friendn 
arrange  to  divert  I.n-Foolc's  grand  parly 
into  Morose's  house ;  and  a  certain  Captain 
Oiler,  fiimons  for  his  alternate  servile  sub- 
mission to  his  wife  in  her  presence,  and  his 
bold  and  ])assionate  execration  of  her  in  her 
absence,  and  for  his  ridiculoua  humors  in 
drinking  from  bin  three  bvorite  cups,  which 
he  calls  his  bear,  Iiis  bull,  and  his  horse,  \h 
to  Iw  of  the  [larty.  To  give  a  further  zest 
to  the  jest,  and  to  accumulate  horrors  on  thi^ 
head  of  imor  Moro.'^c,  Ihcy  hire  all  the  mti- 
ucians  they  can  gi't,  especially  trumpets  and 
drums.  (Tutbeard  obeys  hia  master's  iiv 
Juilctions.  and  sup]ilies  him  with  a  parson 
well  suited  to  his  humor  ;  "  one  that  h.ia 
caiehed  a  cold,  sir,  and  can  scarce  be  heard 
(ix  inches  off)  as  if  be  spoke  out  of  a  bul- 
rush that  were  not  picked,  or  his  throat  were 
fcll  of  pith  ;"  nnd  the  next  scene  opens  im- 
mediately after  the  performance  of  the  ccr<!- 
mony  which  has  united  Morose  and  Epiccene. 
There  are  few  thinga  in  the  whole  mtgt  of 


the  comic  drama  equal  to  the  aituation,  wha 
Morose  finds,  to  his  inexpressible  coniteim- 
fion,  that  the  lady  to  whom  he  has  just  beea 
bound  by  indissoluble  ties  has   a  conceaird 
tongue  and  temper  of  her  own  ;  and  when, 
to   add   to  his  misery,  he  is  invaded  by  the 
whole    company   of    gentlemen,   collegiani, 
fools,  and  musicians.     Fortunately  part  of  it 
is  decent  enough  lo  bear  quotation. 
"  Scene  H. 
A  room  in  Monwe's  Houte. 
Enter  Mo^osx,  Epicteke,  Parson,  and  CCT- 

Mot.  Sir  there's  an  angel  for  younelf,  and 
a  brace  of  angels  for  your  cold.  Muae  not 
at  this  manage  of  my  bounty.  It  is  fit  we 
should  thank  fortune,  double  to  nature,  fbi 
any  benefit  she  confers  u-ion  us;  beaides,!! 
is  your  imperfection,  but  my  solace. 

Far.  \gpeakt  at  having  a  eold.'\  I  thank 
your  worship  ;  so  it  is  mme,  now. 

Mot.  What  says  he,  Cutbeard  P 

Cut.  He  Bays,pr(e«fo,  sir,  whenioeveryoni 
worship  needs  him,  he  can  be  ready  with  llta 
like.  He  got  this  cold  with  sitting  up  Ute, 
and  singing  catches  with  cloth-workers, 

Mor.  No  more.     I  thank  him. 

Par.  Ood  keep  your  worship,  and  gin 
you  much  joy  witn  your  fair  apouae !— ^  ul^ 

Jlfor.  0, 0  1  itay,  Cutbeard  I  let  him  gin 
me  five  shillings  of  mv  money  back.  A*  it 
is  boumtv  to  reward  benefits,  lo  it  ii  equhj 
to  mulct  injuries.  I  will  have  it.  WhatMj* 
heP 

Cltr.  He  cannot  change  it,  air. 

Mot.  It  must  be  changed. 

Cut.  Cough  again.  \_Atide  to  Parto^ 

Mor.  What  says  he  ? 

C>d.  Hewillcougl 

Par.  Uh.uh,  uhT 

JIfor.  Away,  away  with  him !  atop  Ui 
mouth!  away!  I  forgive  it. 

[Exit  Cut.  tknaHng  otU  tt*  Par. 

Epi.  Fie,  master  Horow,  that  you  dill 
use  this  violence  to  a  man  of  the  church. 

Mor.  How  ! 

Jipi.  It  does  not  become  your  graf^, 
or  breeding,  as  you  pretend  in  court,  to  hive 
offered  this  outrage  on  a  wnterman,  or  Kaf 
more  boisterous  creature,  much  leoaoa  Bnu 
of  his  civil  coaL 

Mor.  You  can  speak,  then  ! 

Epi.  Yes,  sir. 

^or.  Speak  out,  I  mean. 

E'pi.  Af,  sir.  Why,  did  you  think  von 
had  marned  a  statue,  or  a  motion  %nIjP 
one  of  the  French  puppets,  with  tbe  ejn 
turned  with  a  wire  ?  or  some  innocent  cmt 
of  tbe  hoapital,  that  would  stand  with  bar 
bands  thus,  atid  t,  phuM  mouth,  and  look 
upon  you? 
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Mar.  O  immodesty !  a  manifest  woman ! 
What,  Cutbeard ! 

EpL  Nay,  never  quarrel  with  Cutbeard, 
nr ;  it  is  too  late  now.  I  confess  it  doth  bate 
•omewhat  of  the  ^lodesty  I  had,  when  I  writ 
limply  maid :  but  I  hope  I  shall  make  it  a 
stock  still  competent  to  the  estate  and  dig- 
nity of  your  wife.  * 

mor.  She  can  talk ! 

Epi.  Yes,  indeed,  sir. 

Enter  Mute. 
Mor,  What,  sirrah !     None  of  my  knaves 
there  ?  where  is  this  imposter,  Cutbeard  ? 

5Mute*makes  ngns. 
_         ^  ow,  speak  to  him! 

ni  liave  *none  of  this  coacted,  unnatural 
dumbness  in  my  house,  in  a  fiimily  where  I 
govern.  {Exit  Mute, 

Mor.  She  is  my  regent  already !  I  have 
married  a  Penthesilea,  a  Semiramis ;  sold  my 
liberty  to  a  distaff 

Enter  Truewit. 

True.  Where's  master  Morose  ? 

Mor.  Is  he  come  again  ?  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  me! 

True.  I  wish  you  all  joy,  mistress  Epicoene, 
with  your  grave  and  honorable  match. 

Epi.  I  return  you  the  thanks,  master 
Truewit,  so  friendly  a  wish  deserves. 

Mor.  She  has  acquaintance  too ! 

True.  God  save  you,  sir,  and  give  you  all 
eontentment  in  vour  fair  choice,  here !  Be- 
fore,  I  was  the  bird  of  night  to  you,  the  owl ; 
but  now  I  am  the  messenger  of  peace,  a  dove, 
and  bring  you  the  ^lad  wishes  of  many 
friends  to  the  celebration  of  this  good  hour. 

Mor.  What  hour,  sir  ? 

True.  Your  marriage  hour,  sir.  I  com- 
mend your  resolution,  that,  notwithstanding 
all  the  dangers  I  laid  afore  you,  in  the  voice 
of  a  night-crow,  would  yet  go  on,  and  be 
yourself  It  shows  you  are  a  man  constant 
to  your  own  ends,  and  upright  to  your  pur- 
poses, that  would  not  be  put  off  with  left- 
oanded  cries." 

He  telb  him  the  barber  has  betrayed  him, 
and  announce:  the  arrival  of  company  to 
felicitate  him : 

'*Mor,  Bar    my  doors!    bar    my  doors! 

Where   are   all    my    eaters!    my    mouths, 
p 


Enter  BervanU. 
Bar  up  my  doors,  you  varlets ! 

Ept'  ne  is  a  varlet  that  stirs  to  such  an 
office.  Let  them  stand  open.  I  would  see 
him  that  dares  move  his  eyes  toward  it. 
Shall  I  have  a  barricado  made  against  my 
friends,  to  be  barred  of  any  pleasure  the^- 
ean  bri  ng  in  to  me  with  their  honorable  visi- 
tation ?  [ExeutU  Ber. 

Mor.  O  Amaaooian  impudeooe !  * 
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She  forgets  his  hatred  of  noise  in  joining 
Truewit  in  overwhelming  the  barber  with 
witty  curses ;  but  soon  the  crowd  of  visitors 
breaks  in  like  a  sea,  and  overwhelms  him. 
EpicuDne  receives  them  with  all  the  graces  of 
a  fine  lady,  welcomes  them  to  the  feaHt ;  and 
the  scene  ends  in  the  ladies  disputing  for 
precedence  with  shrill  voices,  and  a  grand 
crash  of  trumpets  and  drums.  The  wretched 
Morose,  after  an  ineffectual  resistance,  be- 
takes himself  to  flight ;  and  Dauphin e  thus 
describes  his  city  of  refuge  : 

**I)aup,  O,  hold  me  up  a  little,  t  shall  go 
away  in  the  jest  else.  He  has  got  on  ms 
whole  nest  of*^  night-caps,  and  locked  himself 
up  in  the  top  of  the  house,  as  high  as  ever 
he  can  climb  from  the  noise.  I  pecjied  in  at 
a  cranny,  and  saw  him  sitting  over  a  cross- 
beam of  the  roof,  like  him  on  the  sadler'tf 
horse  in  Fleet-street,  upright ;  and  he  will 
sleep  there." 

The  action  is  now  filled  up  for  some  time 
by  the  ridiculous  humors  of  the  lady  col- 
legians and  the  two  foolish  knights.  The 
former  are  all  betrayed  into  declarations  of 
love  for  Dauphine  by  the  skill  of  Truewit ; 
and  the  latter  are  engaged  in  a  preposterous 
quarrel,  in  which  each  separately  betrays  hia 
craven  spirit,  and  voluntarily  submits  to  be 
beaten  by  the  other ;  a  composition  of  which 
the  wits  take  the  execution  into  their  own 
hands  by  bUndfblding  the  victims.  Moroae 
comes  among  them  again,  and  is  terribly 
tormented ;  his  new  wife  affects  to  think  him 
mad,  and  his  misery  culminates  when  he 
learns  that  she  talks  ten  times  worse  in  her 
sleep,  and  snores  like  a  por]X)ise.  All  hia 
hopes  turn  upon  a  divorce,  and  he  is  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  his  nephew  and  implore 
his  assistance.  He  goes,  indeed,  himself  to 
the  lawyers ;  but  makes  nothing  of  it.  There 
is  such  a  noise  in  the  court  of  wrangling 
lawyers,  that  he  says  "  the  riot  at  home  is  a 
sort  of  calm  midnight  to  it"  lience  he 
grasps  eagerly  at  a  suggestion  of  Truewit's, 
who  engages  to  provide  him  with  two  learned 
doctors,  who  shall  discuss  the  matter  quietly 
in  a  chamber  for  him,  and  satisfy  him  what 
hopes  he  may  entertain  of  getting  rid  of  hia 
-  incubus  of  a  talking  wife.  The  confederatea 
drefts-up  Otter  as  a  divine,  and  Cutbeard  aa 
a  canon-lawyer ;  and  the  two  argue  the  whole 
'  question  of  the  grounds  of  divorce  with  un- 
I  paralleled  humor  and  ao  utter  diar^ard  of 
ideeency;  they  cavil  and  diapote  over  evaqr 
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one  of  their  twelve  impedimenta^  with  a 
profusion  of  Latin  terms  of  wit,  and  with 
warming  temper  and  rising  voices.  Each 
hoped-for  impediment  is  in  turn  disposed  of 
as  inapplicable  to  the  case  in  hand.  Daw 
and  La-Foole,  who  plume  themselves  on  a 
reputation  for  irresistibility  with  women,  are 
seduced  by  the  wits  to  boast  of  the  favors  of 
Epicoene ;  but  even  this  brings  no  relief  to 
Morose.  His  nephew  at  last  asks  him  what 
he  shall  deser\'e,  if  he  shall  free  him  abso- 
lutely and  forever  from  his  unhappy  condi- 
tion ;  and  Morose,  though  incredulous  of  his 
ability,  eagerly  agrees  to  give  him  an  allow- 
ance for  life,  and  leave  him  all  his  property ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  eager  protestations  and 
lamentations  of  Epicoene,  he  signs  deeds  to 
this  effect :  and  then  comes  the  sudden  catas- 
*  trophe : 

^^Mor.  Come,  nephew,  give  me  the  pen  ;  I 
will  subscribe  to  any  thing,  and  seal  to  what 
thou  wilt,  for  my  deliverance.  Thou  art  my 
restorer.  Here,  I  deliver  it  thee  as  my  deed. 
If  there  be  a  word  in  it  lacking,  or  writ  with 
false  orthography,  I  protest  before  [heaven] 
I  will  not  take  the  advantage. 

[Returns  the  writings, 

Daup,  Then  here  is  your  release,  sir. 
[Takes  off  Epiccene^s peruke  and  other  dis- 
guises,"] You  have  married  a  boy,  a  gentle- 
man's son,  that  I  have  brought  up  this  half 
year  at  my  great  charj^es,  and  for  this  com- 
position, which  I  have  now  made  with  you. — 
what  say  you,  master  doctor?  Ibis  is 
justum  impcdimcntum^  I  hope,  error  per- 
sonasf 

Ott.  Yes,  sir,  in  primo  gradu. 

Cut.  In  primo  gradu," 

And  with  this  discovery,  which  comes  in 
its  startling  suddenness,  not  only  on  the 
spectators,  but  on  all  the  actors,  even  the 
confederates  of  ])au])hine,  the  play  briefly 
winds  up.  It  is  ])erhaps  the  best  unravelling 
of  a  plot  that  has  ever  been  invented  j  it  is 
like  the  pulling  of  a  single  thread  which 
loosens  and  betrays  all  the  structure  of  a 
complex  web.  And  the  play  is  worthy  of 
the  pjot ;  it  is  one  of  the  few  of  Jonson*s  in 
which  we  seem  to  be  associating  with  real 
living  people ;  and  Dryden  said  truly  of  it, 
that  **  there  is  more  wit  and  acuteness  of 
&ncy  in  it  than  in  any  of  Ben  Jonson's."  It 
does  not  carry  much  of  praise  to  modem 
ears,  to  say  that  the  time  occupied  by  the 
events  of  the  play  is  not  longer  than  that  in 
which  they  are  played,  that  the  continuity  of 
■oenes  is  almost  unbroken,  and  the  change 
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of  scene  restricted  to  the  narrowest  limiti; 
but  it  is  real  praise  to  say  that,  whatever  mty 
be  the  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement, 
it  is  here  obtained  without  the  least  sacrifice 
of  ease  or  richness. 

We  have  no  space  to  discuss  the  lesa  &• 
mous  comedies  of  our  author,  though  many 
of  them  would  afford  ground  for  special  crifc- 
icism.  They  have  all  one  distinction  common 
to  them,  which  Jonson  himself  admits,  and 
which  has  been  patent  to  all  his  readeiib 
They  deal  ^ot  with  men  so  much  as  with 
what  he  calls  '*  humors "  of  men.  Evfery 
character  is  selected  for  some  special  humor, 
and  his  situations  and  actions  are  all  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  show  this  humor  off.  In  the 
Poetaster,  he  makes  his  opponent  describe 
himself  (Jonson)  Us  "  a  mere  sponge ;  noth- 
ing but  humors  and  observation  :  he  goes  tip 
and  down  sucking  from  every  society,  and 
when  he  comes  home  squeezes  himself  diy 
again ; ''  and  the  description  is  in  the  mam  t 
true  one.  Aubrey  says  he  gathered  humon 
of  men  daily  wherever  he  went.  In  lui 
earlier  plays,  such  as  The  C<ue  is  altered  and 
Every  Man  in  his  Humor,  this  description 
of  personal  eccentricities  is  united  to  a  body 
of  personal  character..  Kitely  is  a  man,  and 
so  is  Bobadil,  however  caricatured ;  but  in 
his  later  comedies,  such  as  The  Magndie 
Lady  and  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  his  character! 
degenerate  into  mere  bundles  of  odditifli, 
and  introduce  us  into  a  world  ridiculoni 
enough,  but  neither  real  nor  natural. 

There  is   little  of  geniality  in    Jonson^ 
writings.    He  is  by  nature  a  satirist,  and 
was  possessed  by  a  settled  conviction   that 
the   display  and  saUre  of  existing  manner^ 
was  the  most  legitimate  function  of  comedy  ^ 
and  the  mass  of  all  his  amusement  is 
tracted  either  from  the  caricature  of  soi 
individual   monstrosity,  or  from  the 
and  ridiculoas  habit  of  some  particuUr  cl 
He  adopts  Cicero's  definition,  "  who  wouK- 
have  a  comedy  to  be  imitatio  vitce,  speculut^  ^ 
consuetudinis,  imago  veritalis.**    The  cou^  * 
especially  is  a  favorite  subject  with  him  ;  an*  ^ 
absurd  and  overcharged  as  some  of  his  di 
scriptions  seem,  we  must  be  cautious  in 
crediting  them.    Jonson,  though  a  caricatui 
ist.  was  a  keen  and  accurate  observer ;  K^^ 
had  little  tendency  or  power  to  invent,  and  t^ 
basis  of  matter-of-fact  no  doubt  underlion  all-^ 
his  fictions.     He  is  one  of  the  best  and 
pletest  authorities  we  have  for  nscertainii 
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the  manners  of  the  court  and  city  in   the 
time  of  James  I. 

His  strength  lies  in  his  wit.  Generally  it 
has  a  special  character  of  its  own :  it  is  pon- 
derous built-up  mirth,  heavy  unsparing  cari- 
Oftture.  He  lays  on  coat  after  coat  of  the 
sione  paint  without  relief  or  variety ;  yet  he 
oorers  a  wider  field  of  wit  than  most  men, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  in  which  de- 
partment he  has  proved  himself  most  sue- 
oesiful.  The  Fox  is  most  witty,  The  Silent 
Woman  most  humorous,  The  Alchymist 
most  grotesque.  Perhaps  his  ^nius  leans 
most  in  the  latter  direction.  This  is  a  field 
of  laughter  not  much  occupied  in.  the  present 
day;  perhaps  it  belongs  to  a  coarser  and 
aimpler  state  of  mind  than  now  prevails. 
Such  caricatures  as  those  of  Leonardo  da 
Yinci  show  it  in  its  rudest  forms.  It  pre- 
TaOed  in  the  time  of  George  III.:  Smollett 
and  Gilray  are  grotesque,  Sterne  is  often  so. 
It  is  the  element  of  the  ridiculous  that  lies 
cither  in  the  native  disproportion  or  in  the 
Toluntary  distortion  of  real  things.  The 
ilgure  of  Punch  is  the  t}'pe  of  the  grotesque. 
It  deals  much  with  the  disease  and  wretched- 
ness and  basenesses  of  human  nature,  and  is 
generally  more  or  less  inhuman.  It  is  rare 
in  Shakespeare  :  perhaps  the  Apothecary  in 
BpMeo  and  Juliet,  and  FalstafTs  ragged  reg^ 
iment,  are  the  only  instances  of  it.  In  Jon- 
aon,  on  the  olher  hand,  it  is  common ;  but 
nther  in  in  its  moral  than  physical  manifes- 
tations. Bartholomew  Fair  is  made  up  of 
itt  in  the  most  degraded  forms ;  The  Alchy- 
fmiti.  The  Staple  of  News,  The  New  Inn, 
contain  abundant  specimens  of  it.  His  worst 
works  are  full  of  instances  of  his  unbounded 
power  of  imagining  ludicrous  situations. 

Jonson  wrote  two  tragedies,  S^'anus  and 
Catiline,  The  former  is  incomparably  the 
better.  His  aim  was  not  to  represent  man 
vnder  the  influence  of  deep  imd  moving 
passion,  but  to  find  occasion  for  pompous 
periods  and  stately  diction.  It  was  his  am- 
bition to  "  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fitsh- 
ion."  He  laments  that  it  is  not  possible  in 
modem  times  **  to  observe  the  old  state  and 
splendor  of  dramatic  poems ;  "  but  he  adds, 
**  In  the  mean  time,  if  in  truth  of  argument, 
dignity  of  persons,  gravity  and  height  of 
Mocutiqn,  fulness  and  frequency  of  sentence, 
I  have  discharged  the  other  offices  of  a 
tragic  poety  let  not  the  absence  of  these 
fbnns  be  imputed  to  me."    And  if,  indeedi 
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these  be  the  only  other  offices  of  the  tragic 
poet,  Jonson  has  succeeded  in  tragedy ;  and 
in  some  respects,  he  has  gone  beyond  these 
requisitions,  especially  in  the  character  of 
Tiberius,  which  displays  great  insight,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  power  and  originality. 
The  picture  is  in  great  measure  probably 
true  to  the  original ;  and  the  stage  has  no 
figure  like  it,  of  deep  and  crafty  dissimula- 
tion and  unbounded  self-indulgence  pressing 
into  their  service  an  astute  intellect  and 
large  mental  capacity.  Catiline  is  history 
distorted  into  poetry;  and  both  history  and 
poetry  suffer  from  the  forced  transformation. 
We  would  rather  Bead  the  In  Catilinam  in«. 
the  original  than  translated  into  blank  verse, 
and  made  a  speech  in  a  tragedy.  To  say 
nothing  of  other  objections,  it  stops  the  way. 
The  description  of  the  battle,  with  yhich  the 
play  concludes,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  "  height 
of  elocution  **  and  "  fulness  of  sentence." 
Compare  it  with  a  similar  description  in 
Macbeth.  It  was  well  said  by  Oldys  of  these 
classical  tragedies,  that  the  author  **  had 
pulled  down  all  antiquity  on  his  head." 

Mr.  Bell,  the  editor  of  the  niat  little  edi- 
tion of  Jonson's  poetical  works  lately  pub- 
lished, tells  us  that  "  it  is  in  his  minor  poems 
we  must  look  for  him  as  he  lived,  felt,  and 
thought; "  and  that  from  his  plays  alo^ne 
"we  should  arrive  aft  very  imperfect  and 
erroneous  conclusions  upon  his  personal  and 
poetical  character."  This  is  one  of  those 
things  that  it  suits  a  present  purpose  so  well 
to  say,  that  a  man  does  not  care  to  inquire 
too  closely  whether  it  be  correct  or  not. 
No  doubt  the  minor  poems  of  Jonson  add 
something  to  our  knowledge  of  him;  but 
the  insight  derived  from  them  into  either  his 
genius  oi^  his  character  is  insignificant  com- 
pared to  that  afforded  by  his  greater  works. 
jSven  the  lighter  and  more  graceful  side  of 
his  poetical  faculty  is  to  be  found* exerdsed 
in  yeater  perfection  in  the  "  Sad  Shepherd," 
— though  tnat  piece  has  'been  preposterously 
over-estimated, — and  in  the  songs  scattered 
through  his  plays  and  masaues,  than  in  the 
"  Forest  "  and  "  Underwoods."* 

*  It  is  a  sorions  defect,  that  in  a  work  profess- 
ing to  coRtftin  the  poetical  works  of  Ben  Jonson 
these  songs  should  not  have  been  collected.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  reader  will  turn  the  pages 
of  this  volume  in  vain  for  one  or  two  of  Jonson's 
very  best  minor  productions.  No  cheapness  can 
compensate  for  want  of  completeness.  Another 
marked  blot  it  the  absence  of  any  index  or 
detailed  table  of  contents.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the 
lift  prefixed  is  wtll  written  and  the  notes  brisT 
snd  ptftiDtnt 
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The  minor  poems  rank  higher  in  common  j  as  when  in  Catiline  he  introduces  Cicero  speak- 
estimation  than  they  deserve.  People  are  ing  something  like  the  whole  of  the  In  Catili' 
familiar  with  a  few  admirahlc  specimens,  and  nam  ;  in  the  Silent  Woman  makes  Truewit 
are  apt  to  think  there  must  be  many  more  lecture  on  love  out  of  Ovid  by  the  pagefull; 
like  them  ;  whereas  the  fact  is,  that  our  ])op-  ■  or  concludes  an  act  of  the  Poetaster  with  a 
ular  anthologies  contain  all  Jonson's  best  |  liberal  translation  of  one  of  Horace's  satires, 
songs,  which  are  separated  by  a  wide  interval '  In  general,  however,  he  shows  a  remarkable 
from  his  worse  ones.  The  origin  of  many  of!  dexterity  in  transferring  his  borrowed  ma- 
the  most  popular  among  them  has  been  '  terial  into  the  substance  of  his  work  ;  and  It 
traced  back  by  the  commentators  to  classical  •  is  only  the  retriever-like  sagacity  of  some 
originals,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  others  j  industrious  commentator  which  informs  the 


are  indebted  to  sources  not  discovered ;  for 
Jonson  was  not  only  a  good  scholar,  but,  if 


reader  that   a   cast  serving-man   is   talking 
Statius,   or   a    Venetian   magnifico    quoting 


we  may  trust  Giffbrd,  a  most  excursive  Libanius.  Jonson,  however,  borrows  not 
reader  of  all  that  had  been  written  in  the  only  from  the  ancients,  but  frequently  from 
languages  of  Greece  and  Rome.  **  Drink  to  himself;  repeating  ideas,  and  even  whole 
meonly  with  thine  eyes!  "is  from  the  love-let-  lines  of  his  own,  and  thus  furnishing  the 
ters  of  Philostratus,  the  different  ideas  being !  strongest  proof  that  the  absence  of  what  he 
scattered  through  several  letters  of  the  orig-   calls  "  copia  "  in  his  own  resources  is  what 


inal,  but  each  idea  having  its  exact  ante- 
cedent, as   may  be  seen  in  GiffordV  edition. 


often  throws  him  on  those  of  others.     His 
songs,  however,  are  very  far  firom  being  mere 


where  the  passages  are  quoted ;  and  though  borrowings  from  the  antique.  The  originals 
the  combination  of  such  scattered  thoughts  have  often  little  to  recommend  them :  he 
may  show,  as  the  present  editor  urges,  and  supplements  the  idea;  his  strong  artistie 
as  is  undoubtedly  true,  a  high  degree  of  [  taste  comes  into  play,  and  he  gives  to  his 
artistic  ingenuity,  it  is  a  much  more  cold-  little  poem  a  completeness  and  justness  of 
blooded  plagiarism  than  even  the  transfer-  form,  and  a  finish  which  make  it  truly  his 
ence  of  a  whole  poem.  "  Still  to  be  neat, '  own.  Nor  can  it  ever  be  denied  that  Jonson 
still  to  be  drcst,"  is  taken  from  a  little  Latin  !  had  a  vein  of  sweet  and  fanciful  immginatioOi 
poem  of  Jean  Bonnefons ;  though,  oddly ;  which,  though  it  was  narrow,  contained  a 
enough,  the  j)oint  of  the  original,  "  Fingere  large  proportion  of  pure  metal.  It  is  pro- 
se  semper  non  est  confidere  amori,*^  and  to  bable  he  himself  underrated  this  side  of  his 
which  Jonson *s  song  too  seems  to  lead,  is '  genius,  and  cramped  its  exercise  ;  but  erery 
omitted  in  his  version.  *'  Come,  my  Celia, '  now  and  then  he  has  given  it  expression  in 
let  us  prove,"  and  '*  Kiss  me,  sweet,  the  wary  forms  of  crystalline  clearness  and  perfect 
lover,"  arc  from  Catullus.  Jonson  borrows "  symmetry.  Such  a  one  is  the  **  Hymn  to 
every  whore  largely  from  the  ancients,  not  Diana."  "We  quote  this  and  others,  not  be- 
with  the  idea  of  surreptitiously  availing  him- "  cause  they  will  be  new  to  any  one,  but  be- 
self  of  their  ideas,  but  in  conformity  with  the !  cause  criticism  on  poetr}-  is  dull  and  inappre* 
opinion  in  his  day,  that  to  adapt  them  well '  ciable  unless  the  poems  be  not  only  known  to 
was  at  least  ns  happy  an  effort  of  genius  as  have  been  written,  but  are  fresh  in  the  mem- 
to  invent  for  oneself.  He  boldly  avows,  and  '.  ory  of  the  reader, 
defends,  his  j)ractice :  :  "  Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair, 

"  And  for  his  true  use  of  translating  men,  ^^^  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep, 

It  still  hsith  been  a  work  of  as  much  palm  Seated  m  thy  silve  chair, 

In  clearest  judjrmcnts  as  to  invent  or  make."  !  ^^^^^  »"  wonted  manner  keep. 

x'  I         B  •  .      -IT    .   I  Hesperus  entreats  thy  light, 

^o  man  was  ever  less  of  a  copyist.     He  is  Goddess,  excellently  bright. 

master  of  what  he  uses.     In  some  cases,  in-   ,, «     .    ,  ,      .  ^,  .         ,    , 

jj,  .         ,  ,,  .1  Earth,  let  not  thv  envious  shade 

deed,  ho  puts  m   a  Iwrrowcd  plume  m  the.         Dare  itself  to'interpose; 

most   odd    and   extravagantly   inappropriate  •      Cynthia's  shining  orb  was  made 

place,  as  when  he  makes  one  of  his  shepherds  |         Heaven  to  clear,  when  day  did  riose. 

refer  to  "  the  lovers'  scriptures,  Heliodores  or ■  o^^dess  tx^\\lm\  "brillt  *'^'**' 

Statii,  Longi,  Eustathii,  Prodromi ;  "  and  in  !  e    ,    x  y    "g  i  • 

others   overwhelms   all    dramatic    propriety ;'' ^'j^^J^^^  °[^P^|;^^^^^^ 
firom  the  desire  to  insert  a  good  translation : '  8  <1         » 
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GWe  nnto  the  flyinp:  hart 

Space  tobrcaihc,  how  short  soever, — 
Thou  that  mnk'st  a  day  of  nifi:hty 
Goddess,  excellently  bright." 

There  is  a  calm  serenity  in  the  whole  move- 
ment of  this  piece  like  that  of  the  moon 
through  the  floating  clouds,  and  in  exquis- 
ite harmony  with  the  subject-matter.  The 
ibllowing,  too,  is  ven'.j)erfect  in  a  different 
0t)*le,  and  more  light,  easy,  and  playful  than 
we  often  find  in  the  writings  of  Jonson,  who 
is  apt  to  lean  somewhat  toa  heayily,  in  his 
most  trifling  productions : 

•  If  I  freely  may  discover  • 
What  would  please  me  in  my  lover — 

-    I  would  have  her  fair  and  witty, 
Savoring  more  of  court  than  city ; 
A  little  proud,  but  full  of  pity ; 
Idght  and  humorous  in  her  toying. 
Soon  building  hopes  and  sobn  destroying  ; 
Long,  but  sweet,  in  the  enjoying ; 
Keither  too  easy  nor  too  hard  : 
All  exti  ernes  I  would  have  barr'd. 

"  She  should  bo  allowed  her  passions, 
So  thev  were  but  used  as  fashions. 
Sometimes  fro  ward,  and  then  frowning ; 
Sometimes  sickish,  and  then  swowning  : 
Every  fit  with  change  still  crowning. 
Purely  jealous  I  would  have  her ; 
Then  only  constant  when  I  crave  her ; . 
'Tia  a  virtue  should  not  save  her. 
Thns  nor  her  delicates  could  cloy  me, 
Kor  her  peevishness  annoy  me.'' 

This  too,  has  been  traced  to  an  epigram  of 

Martial.      Of  the  following  song  Mr.  Gif- 

tatd  says,  that ''  if  it  be  not  the  most  beauti- 

fill  song  in  the  language,  I  freely  confess, 

far  my  own  part,  that  I  know  not  where  it  is 

to  he  found."* 

"a  bono. 

"  0  do  not  wanton  with  those  eyes, 
Lest  I  be  sick  with  seeing  ; 
Nor  cast  them  down,  but  let  them  rise. 
Lest  shame  destroy  their  being. 

*•  O  be  not  angry  with  those  fires, 

For  then  their  threats  will  kill  me  ; 
Kor  look  too  kind  on  mv  desires. 
For  then  my  hopes  will  spill  me. 

"  0  do  not  steep  them  in  thy  tears. 
For  80  will  sorrow  slay  mo  ; 
Nor  spread  thorn  as  distract  with  fears  ; 
Mine  own  enough  betray  mo." 

Gilford  was  a  most  able  and  industrious 

omnmentator,  but  his  opinion  on   poetry  is 

not  valuable ;  and  for  Jonson  he  has  a  blind 

partiality,  partly  the  result  of  a  good  deal  of 

similarity  in  their  natures,  and  still  more 

*  By  some  slip,  Mr.  Bell  has  assigned  this  dic- 
tnm  of  Giflbrd*s  to  another  song.  As  the  two  come 
togsther,  it  is  probably  msraly  an  error  of  the 
pms  in  the  reference. 


from  his  forming  an  excellent  field  on  which 
to  do  battle  with  other  critics,  and  furnish- 
ing a  good  opportunity  for  venting  the  acri* 
mony   of  his   disposition  on  tho.se  who  had 
previously  abused,  and,  it  is  fair  to  add,  tra- 
duced his  author.     To  us,  it  seems  that  the 
above  song  is  a  favorable  specimen  of  Jon- 
son when  thrown  entirely  on  his  own    re- 
sources, and  that,  like  the  rest  of  his  love- 
songs,  it  is  artificial  and  thoroughly  heart- 
less.     Nowhere  has  Jonson   depicted    the 
passion  of  love  with  nature  or  delicacy.     It 
is   scarcely  too  much   to   say,   that   he  has 
never  depicted  it  at  all,  and  was  himself  in- 
capable of  feeling  it.     The  attitude  of  the 
ancients  towards  women  found  something  in 
his  nature  which  answered  to  it  very  exactly. 
In  his  life,  he  seems  freely  to  have  indulged 
his   appetites,   without  the  sanction  of  any 
deep   or  permanent   attachments.     lie   has 
not  in  any  of  his  plays  drawn  a  female  char- 
acter with  the  slightest  power  to  inspire  us 
with  interest.     He  uses  them  in  general  only 
as  a  sort  of  block  on  which  to  hang  to  ad- 
vantage ridiculous  fashions  and  contemptible 
caprices.      There  is   one  love-scene  in   his 
works — Ovid  parting  from  Julia.     It  is  on 
the  same  model  as  the   chamber   scene  iii 
Borneo  and  Julieit  and  forms  a  singular  con- 
trast with  it.    In  l)oth  cases  the  lover  con- 
demned to  exile  takes  his  last  farewell.     In 
one  case,  pure  passion  breathes  itself  in  ac- 
cents BO  simple,  that  the  reader  cannot  stay 
to  admire,  but  is  borne  along  until  the  com- 
pleted scene  leaves   its  whole  tender  impres- 
sion   on    the    mind.      In    the   other,   the 
speakers  themselves  run  into  disquisitions  on 
love  and  mortal  life  :  and  though  we  cannot 
help  thinking   jonson    has    in    this    place 
warmed  his  genius  at  the  fire  of  his  great 
contemporar}',  and    struck    out    some  fine 
flashes  of  the  poetical  expression  of  highly 
wrought    feelings,    yet    in    the    main    the 
speeches  are  adapted  rather  to  show  the  in- 
genuity of  the  author  than  the  passion  of 
the  lo\-er8.    In   The  New  Inn,  the    lover 
rouses  his  mistress  from  cold  good-will  into  a 
sudden  and  irrestrainable  enthusiasm  of  de- 
votion to  him  by  a  brace  of  sermons  on  cour> 
j  age  and  on  love ;  which,  however  ill-adapted 
I  they  may  seem  to  secure  this  happy  result, 
are  fine  labored    pieces    of  rhetoric,   with 
thought  and  originality  mingled  somewhat 
largely    with     dulness.     Indeed,     Jonson, 
though  utterly  hicapable  of  giving  a  dramat* 
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ic  rcj)!TRontatI()!i  ti)  \]\v  mo 4  universrtl  pas- 
sion bolli  of  llu*  roal  aiul  the  mimic  stage, 
and  ill-constitutod  in  his  own  nature  to  ex- 
perience its  higluT  influences,  could  form  a 
noble  intellectual  image  of  it,  and  express  it 
in  adequate  language.  Perhaps  the  flnest 
and  most  imaginative  piece  of  poetry  he  has 
wriiten  is  the  "  Epode  to  deep  Ears,'*  as  he 
calls  it,  in  which  he  contrasts  false  and  true 
love.  AVe  qimte  the  introduction,  as  well  as 
the  finer  lines  to  which  we  allude,  because 
the  former  w'l)  svrvc  as  an  example  of  the 
cumbrous,  mechanically  translated  prose  of 
which  the  greater  j)art  of  Jonson's  so-called 
poetry  consists. 

"  KPODK. 

Not  to  know  vice  ut  all,  jukI  kocp  true  state, 

Is  virtue  ami  not  fate  : 
Next  to  that  virtno,  is  to  know  vice  well, 

And  her  hlaek  spite  expel. 
Which  to  effect  fsineo  no  l)rcast  is  so  sure, 

Or  safe,  but  she'll  procure 
Some  way  of  entnuK'e),  we  must  plant  a  guard 

Of  thoughts  tf)  watch  and  ward 
At  th'  eye  and  ear,  the  ports  unto  tlio  mind, 

That  no  str:m;;e  or  unkind 
Object  arrive  tlicre,  hut  the  heart,  our  spy, 

Give  knowledge  instantly 
To  wakeful  reason,  our  afleetions*  king  : 

Who,  in  th*  examining, 
Will  quickly  taste  the  treason,  and  commit 

Close,  the  close  cause  of  it. 
'Tis  the  securest  ])olicy  we  have, 

To  nnike  our  sense  our  slave. 
Bat  this  true  course  is  not  end)raced  by  many  : 

Bv  nuuiv  !  scnri'c  l»v  any. 
"For  either  our  alfcctions  do  rel>el. 

Or  else  tlie  ser;tincl, 
That  should   riu:^   Maruni   to  the  heart,  doth 
sleep : 

Or  some  great  thought  doth  keep 
Back  the  intelligence,  and  falsely  swears 

They're  intse  and  idle  fears 
Whereof  the  loyal  conscience  so  complains. 

Thus,  ])y  these  subtle  trains. 
Do  several  ])a>sions  invade  the  mind, 

And  strike  our  reason  blind  : 
Of  which  usur])ing  rank,  some  have  tliought 
love 

The  first ;  as  prone  to  move 
Most  frequent  tumults,  horrors,  and  unrests. 

In  our  intlamcd  breasts  : 
But  this  doth  from  the  cloud  of  error  grow, 

Which  thus  we  over-blow. 
The  thhig  they  here  call  love  is  blind  desire. 

Armed  with  bow,  shafts,  and  tiro ; 
Inconstant,  like  the  sea,  of  whence  'tis  bom, 

Kough,  swelling,  like  a  storm  ; 
With  whom  who  sails  rides  on  the  surge  of  fear. 

And  boils  jis  if  he  were 
In  a  continual  tempest.    Now  true  love 

No  such  effects  doth  prove  ; 
That  is  an  essence  far  more  gentle,  fine, 

Pure,  perfect,  nay  divine  ; 
It  if  a  golden  chain  let  down  from,  heayen. 


Who<e  linlxs  wvc  l)ri^b.*  and  even, 
That  falls  like  sUep  o:i  lovers,  and  combinca 

The  soft  and  sweetest  minds 
In  equal  knots  :  this  l)ears  no  brands,  nor  darts, 

To  murder  different  hearts  ; 
But  in  a  calm  and  god-like  unitj 

Preserves  community. 
O,  who  is  he  that  in  this  peace  enjoys 

Th'  elixir  of  all  joys  ? 
A  form  more  fresh  than  are  the  Eden  bowers, 

And  lasting  as  her  flowers; 
■Richer  than  Time,  and  as  Time's  virtue  rare ; 

Sober  as  saddest  t^are  ;  • 

A  fixed  thought,  an  eye  untaught  to  glance. 

Who,  blest  with  such  high  chance. 
Would,  at  suggestion  of  a  steep  desire. 

Cast  himself  frcfm  the  spire 
Of  all  his  happiness  ?  " 

This  must  not  be  taken  as  an  ayerage 
specimen  of  the  minor  poems  of  Jonson. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  inexpressibly 
tedious  reading.  There  is  enough  thought, 
harshly  expressed,  to  require  an  effort  to 
understand  them  ;  and  not  enough  to  reward 
the  effort  when  read.  They  are  weighed 
down  by  a  sort  of  inert  mass  of  mind  which 
the  imagination  has  not  sufficient  ]>ower  to 
kindle.  It  miglit  haye  sufficed  a  lesser  body 
of  intellect,  but  it  is  out  of  proportion  to 
what  it  has  to  move.  Struggling  gleams  of 
fire  shine  through  a  well-heaped  mass  of 
materials ;  but  rarely  does  the  whole  burst 
into  a  clear  blaze.  Now  and  then,  indeed, 
some  exquisite  ])oetical  idea  may  be  found, 
half  hidden  by  the  cumbrousness  of  its  ex* 
pression,  as  when  he  compares  the  serenity 
of  his  mistress'  face  to  the  calmness  and  life- 
renewing  influence  which  pervade  the  air 
after  tempest ;  an  idea  not  easily  suggested 
by  the  lines, 

"As  alone  there  triumphs  to  the  life 
All  the  good,  nil  the  gain,  of  the  elemeDll' 

strife." 

There  is  gold,  and  pure  gold,  in  his  wriW 
ings ;  but  mixed  with  large  lumps  of  clay. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  the  clay  is  as  solemnly  and 
carefully  hammered  out  as  the  gold ;  and  the 
author  evidently  refuses  to  acknowledge  even 
to  himself  that  it  is  of  any  inferior  value. 
Labor  Jonson  never  spared  ;  he  gpave  all  his 
works  the  finish  his  best  ])ains  could  affiml, 
but  he  used  mati*rial  in  itself  inca])able  of 
taking  a  polish.  He  had  a  keen  incisive  wit| 
but  it  is  an  Andrea  Fcrrara  rather  thali  a 
rapier.  A  sort  of  native  unwieldiness  is  apt 
to  leave  its  impression  in  what  he  writes  % 
and  his  rhythm  is  like  his  matter,  it  hat  a 
lumbering  elephantine  motion,  full  of  stopa 
and  sudden  changes.    His  epigrams  ara  oAen 
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•harp-pointed,  mid  witty;  but,  like  all  epi- 
gTMH^  4bey  are  dull  read  lug.  They  are 
moulded  in  the  Latin  type;  and  though 
aome  of  them  have  point,  many  of  them  are 
only  brief  occasional  ])oems  on  a  single  sub- 
ject, mostly  eulogistic  of  some  particular 
penon.  Some  of  the  satirical  ones  are  also 
probably  personal ;  but  in  general  aimed  at 
aome  vicious  practice  or  moral  deformity,  set 
ibrth  under  an  appropriate  title,  in  which,  as 
in  the  body  of  the  poem,  he  loves  to  show 
hiB  wit  Wo  hiive  epigrams  to  "  Sir  Annual 
Tiller,"  to  "  Don  Surly,"  to  •*  Sir  Voluptuous 
Beast,"  to  "  Fine  Grand,"  to  "  Captain  Hun- 
gry," &c  That  on  Chevcril  the  lawyer  may 
aerre  as  a  specimen  of  the  best  of  them : 

•*No  cause,  nor  client  fat,  will  Cheveril  leese : 
Bat  as  thoy  come,  on  both  sides  he  takes  fees, 
And  plcaseth  both;   for  while   he  molts  his 

grease 
For  this,  that  wins  for  whom  he  holds  his 

peace." 

The  "Forest "and  "Underwoods," — names 
by  whkh  Jonson  designated  two  collections 
of  hia  minor  poems, — consist,  with  some  love- 
aongs,  chiefly  of  eulogistic  epistles  and  ad- 
dresses to  his  friends  and  patrons.  It  is 
uaual  to  speak  of  these  poems  as  abounding 
in  profound  thought  and  wise  insight  into 
human  life.  They  certainly  look  as  if  they 
did.  Thev  have  a  grave  sententious  air 
which  their  matter  really  hardly  warrants. 
Tliere  are  good  things  in  them,  and  even 
striking  things ;  but  such  arc  rare.  They  are 
ingenious  and  labored,  while  the  body  of 
thought  in  them  is  sufficiently  commonplace. 
The  same  thing  may  be  observed  in  hi^  "  Dis- 
coreries,"  a  collection  of  his  ideas  on  various 
diiconnected  subjects  expressed  in  prose. 
Thoughts  which  occurred  to  him  he  wrapped 
np  in  large  bundless  of  language,  and  put  by 
here  for  posterity.  For  the  most  part,  they 
■re  by  no  means  "discoveries."  They  are 
not  such  things  as  Bacon  wrote  in  hia  essays, 
or  Selden  said  at  his  table.  They  contain 
none  of  the  subtle  penetrating  judgments  of 
Ml  original  genius.  They  are* weighty  and 
often  acute  dicta ;  but  always  within  certain 
KmitB  of  knowledge  already  established.  Jon- 
■on  can  select  true  judgments  to  give  his 
■nthority  and  sanction  to,  but  he  has  none 
of  that  quality  which  loves  to  unfold  the  inner 
bMtrt  of  true  notions,  or  of  that  which  love.t 
to  lay  naked  and  confute  those  which  are 
iklie. 

The  free  use  of  satire  always  requires  some- 
things of  vulgarity  in  the  miiKl,  and  recklest- 
neM  in  the  temper,  of  him  who  employs  it 
You  cannot  strike  hard,  and  also  strike  with 
diterimination ;  and  the  deeper  a  man's  in- 
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sight,  the  more  certainly  does  his  knowledge 
of  the  com])lex  intertangling  of  good  and 
evil  restrain  his  hand  from  sweepmg  blows 
of  censure.  But  there  is  a  certain  sharpness, 
\'igor,  and  healthy  indignation,  which  ennoble 
to  some  extent  just  satire.    Jonson  has  these 

Dualities  in  great  perfection ;  but  he  is  apt  to 
escend  into  vituperation,  and  to  rail  with 
a  disregard  of  all  limits  either  in  his  applica- 
tions or  his  expressions.  Head  his  description 
of  his  own  times  : 

"  No  part  or  comer  man  can  look  upon, 
But  there  ore  objects  bid  him  to  ho  gone 
As  far  as  he  can  fly,  or  follow  day. 
Rather  than  hero  so  bou:ged  in  vices  stay. 
The  whole  world  hero  leavened  with  mildness 

swells ; 
And,  being  a  thing  blown  out  of  naught, 

rebels 
Against  his  Maker,  high  alone  with  weeds 
And  impious  rankness  of  all  sects  and  seeds : 
Not   to  ho  checked  or  frightened  now  with 

fate! 
But  more  licentious  made  and  desperate ! 
Our  delicacies  are  grown  capital, 
And  even  our  sports  are  dangers !   what  we 

call 
Friendship,  is  now  masked   hatred  !  justice 

fled, 
And  shame-facedness  together !  all  laws  dead 
That  kept  men  living !  pleiisures  only  sonu^ht ! 
Honor  and  honesty,  as  poor  tliinjrs  thought 
As  they  arc  made !  pride  and  stifl!*  clownage 

mixed 
To  make  up  greatness !  and  man's  whole  good 

fixed 
In  bravery,  or  jjluttony,  or  coin. 
All  which  ho  makes  the  servants  of  the  groin. 
Thither  it  flows !  " 

Further  we  cannot  quote;  what  follows  is 
worse  than  the  worst  i>artK  of  Juvenal. 

Jonson  and  some  of  his  friends  thought  his 
translations  his  best  things.  For  vigorous 
closeness,  and  a  large  command  of  the  re- 
sources of  his  own  language  in  conveying  the 
meaning  of  another,  they  have  scarcely  any 
parallels.  GifTord,  who  was  trained  in  a 
different  school,  does  them  great  injustice. 

But  we  have  no  further  space  in  which  to 
discuss  them,  and  must  here  conclude  our 
notice.  Jonson  in  his  lifetime  made  warm 
friends  and  bitter  enemies ;  and  the  same  fkte 
has  attended  his  reputation.  He  has  been 
extravagantly  laudea,  and  uniustly  under- 
valued and  maligned.  Our  object  nas  been 
to  set  down  as  accurately  as  possible  the 
estimate  of  an  unlnaaed  juugmcnt.  He  was 
a  great  though  not  an  engaging  man;  and 
history  will  always  write  his  name  high  in 
the  roll  of  literary  achievement.  No  man 
ever  owed  less  to  others.  It  was  part  of  his 
deflciency,  as  well  as  part  of  his  greatneM,  to 
be  formed  for  standing  alone : 

fhy  star  was  judgment  onl^  and  rif^ht  aente, 
Thyself  being  to  thyself  an  influence." 
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MINOR  MINSTRELS. 

"  G(>()«1  ni;:Iit,  Sir  Rocik,"  said  a  little  lark, 

'*  Thv  «l.'>\Iij:lit  fudes,  it  will  soon  he  diirk ; 

I've  hutliM  my  winjjs  in  the  sun's  hist  ray, 

I've  snni:  mv  hvmn  to  the  dvini:  dav  ; 

So  now  1  ha-ite  to  my  ([uiet  nook 

In  yon  dewy  meadow; — ;::ood  ni|Jfht,  Sir  Rook." 

"  i^mul  nii/hf,  fHXtr  fjork,**  said  his  titled  friend, 
With  a  )i:ai;iliiy  toss  and  a  distant  hend; 

"  1  als(>  <j,n  to  my  rest  |)rofbund, 
But  nor  to  sloeji  on  the  eohl  damp  ^ound  ; 
The  Httest  iilacc  for  a  hird  like  me 
Is  the  topAiost  honf^h  of  yon  tall  pine  tree. 

I  o])en'd  my  eyes  at  peep  of  day 
Ami  saw  you  takinj?  your  upward  way, 
/);>>« //*//.!/  1^1  in f  fond  romantic  (irtnmSf 
An  wj/if  sjitrfc  in  the  snu's  hriijld  In'oms  ; 
Soariwj  ^wl  hiijh  to  l)e  seen  or  heard, — 
And  said  In  tni/selj]  what  a  foolish  bird. 

I  trod  the  ])ark  with  a  prinecly  air ; 

I  fill'd  my  <Top  with  the  riehest  faro  ; 

I  caw'd  all  day  'mid  a  lordly  erew, 

A,nd  I  made  iiiore  noise  in  the  world  than  you  ! 

The  sun  slionc  full  on  my  ehon  winp ; 

/  lookfd  and  wondered, — jjood  nip:ht,  }}oor  thintj.** 

"  Good  ni^ht,  once  more,"  said  the  Lark's  sweet 

voice, 
"  I  see  no  cause  to  repent  my  choice : 
You  huild  your  nest  in  the  lofty  pine, 
But  is  your  slumher  more  soft  than  mine  ? 
You  make  more  noise  in  the  world  than  I, 
But  who^e  is  the  sweeter  minstrelsy  t  ** 
—  Wayside  (/atherinffs. 


To  niin  and  decay 
The  fairy  palace  now  must  turn. 
For  the  sun's  early  rav 
Upon  its  walls  and  wmdows  shall  not  play, 
Nor  lijjht  its  ^joldcn  roof  to-morrow  mom. 
— Chamlters' 8  Journal.  •         C. 
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Siii:  slce])S  ;  hut  the  soft  hreath 

No  lon;:er  stirs  her  golden  hair, 

The  rohhcr  hand  of  Death 

Has  stolen  thither  unaware  ; 

The  lovely  e<litice 

Is  still  as  iKMiutiful  and  fair, 

But  mournfully  we  miss 

The  jjjontle  hahitant  that  sojourned  there. 

With  .stealthy  j>ace  he  crept, 

To  the  ;jju<'st-('hamher  where  it  lay — 

That  an^ol  thinjij — and  slei)t, 

And  whisj)ered  it  to  come  away ; 

Ho  liroke  the  fairy  lute 

That  lii^ht  with  laujjhter  used  to  play, 

And  l(>ft  all  dull  and  mute 

The  silver  strinj^s  that  tinkled  forth  so  gay. 

Thru  with  his  fm;;cr  cold 

He  shut  the  frlan«'inp:  windows  too  ; 

With  frin«:e  of  <lroopin^  J^1<1» 

He  darkened  the  small  j)anes  of  hliie. 

SlictT  from  the  marhlc  iloor 

He  sw«'j)t  the  llowers  of  crimson  hue; 

He  rhi-;ed  the  ivorv  door, 

An<l  o'er  the  porch  the  rosy  curtains  drew. 

The  aii;;(d-puest  is  pone. 
Upon  the  spoiler's  dark  wings  home ; 
The  roa<l  she  journevs  on. 
Wends  evermore,  wfthout  retura. 


THE  STRANGER. 

TiiK  wedding-hells  are  ringing  as  if  it  ooultl  not 

he 
That  there  was  any  heart  to-day  which  wag  not 

full  of  glee. 

The  wedding-hells  arc  ringing  ;  yon  hear  it  in 

their  sound 
That  this  is  a  high  holiday  for  all  tho  conntrf 

round. 

The  wedding-hells  arc  ringing,  dmms  beat,  and 

bugles  blow ; 
A  stranger  passing  through  the  place  the  canae 

of  this  would  know. 

He  asks  the  brawny  blacksmith  who  stands  be- 
fore his  shed. 

Wearing  a  coat  with  buttons  bright,  ad  if  he  too 
would  wed. 

The  blacksmith  answers  smiling  :  "  You  come 

from  far  away. 
Else  vou  would  knc^w  of  Ladv  Grace,  and  of 

her  wedding-day. 

*Tis  a  dav  of  great  rejoicing  ;  and  if  your  heart 

is  light, 
I'd  bid  you  see  our  village  sports,  and  join  the 

dance  to-night." 

I  The  stranger  stands    there    gazing — ^the 

riages  pass  by , 
'*  That's  Lady  Gra'cc,"  the  blacksmith 
'*  she  with  the  brave,  bright  eye." 

Gay  horsemen  follow  after  the  carriages  and 

four, 
And    all    are    trotting    merrily    towards    the 

thurch's  door. 

Without  the  church   the  stranger  stays,  and 

hears  the  wonls  begin  ; 
He  hears  her  voice — his  eve  grows   dim— his 

heart  grows  cold  within. 

And  now  the  altar'K  silent,  and  with  her  jo3roiis 

train, 
The  pride  of  all  the  country  side  comes  smiling 

forth  again. 

Hut  soon  her  footstep  falters,  and  soon  her 
smile  has  fled ; 

How  can  it  be  that  she  is  sod,  who  was  this  in- 
stant wed  ? 

She  sees  the  stranger  standing  there,  and  k 

seems  as  if  there  lav, 
'Twixt  her  and  all  her  gladness,  a  shadow  on 

the  wav. 

But  now  the  look  is  over — she  turns  away  her 

eyes : 
The  past  it  can  be  hers  no  more — her  path  be> 

fore  her  lies.  £.  F. 

— Chambers'  JournuLi 
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From  The  Christian  Obncrrer. 

SOME  CRITICAL  REMARKS   ON    TOE 
ACTS   OF  THE    APOvSTLES. 

Again  I  finish  readinj;   the  Acts   of  the 
A])OstleR,  and  I  turn  hack  to  look  upon  it  as  ! 
a  whole,  and  as  a  part  of  that  g-realer  whole,  i 
in  the  development  of  wliich  it  constitutes  an 
important  stage,  and  fulfils  an  indispensahle 
function. 

Certainly  it  is  a  wonderful  hook.  Con- 
Kidcred  merely  in  the  lij^ht  of  a  literary  work, 
there  is  nothinp^  in  the  department  of  his- 
torical narrative  which  can  he  comjjared  to  it 
for  effectiveness  and  success.  Yet,  in  the 
animated  simplicity  and  natural  ease  of  its 
atyle,  there  is  nothinp^  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
difficulty,  or  api)eal  to  the  sentiment  of  ad- 
miration. It  is  one  of  those  works  which 
are  done  with  so  natural  and  graceful  a  facility, 
that  it  seems  to  the  superficial  ohserver  as  if 
anybody  could  have  done  them,  and  it  hardly 
occurs  to  him  that  they  could  have  l>eeii  any 
thing  hut  what  they  are.  At  the  same  time^ 
0  more  considerate  criticism  will  discern  the 
rare  and  singular  gifts  which  have  heen  essen- 
tial to  the  results  which  seemed  so  easy,  and 
the  comprehensive  design  and  accurate  judg- 
ment which  have  j)resided  over  arrangements 
that  ap])eared  fortuitous. 

In  the  present  instance,  while  considering 
Bome  characteristics  of  the  hook,  which  con- 
tribute to  fit  it  for  the  place  which  it  occu- 
pies, and  for  the  mission  which  it  fulfils,  one 
cannot  hut  observe  two  things  :  first,  that 
those  characteristics  involve  singular  qualifi- 
cations on  the  part  of  the  writer ;  and  then, 
that  those  qualifications  were  employed  undtT 
guidance,  and  with  a  purpose  beyond  his 
own.  The  purj>ose  of  the  writer  was  to 
compose  a  certain  narrative  ;  the  purpose  of 
the  Spirit  which  directedju'm  was,  that  this 
narrative  should  be  part  of  the  written  Word 
of  God,  bearing  its  just  proportion,  and ! 
standing  in  its  proper  relations  to  that  one 
great  whole  which  we  call  the  Kible.  For 
this  end  it  was  necessar}-  not  only  that  a ' 
writer  of  St  Luke's  character  of  mind  should  ' 
be  selected  and  prepared,  but  that  his  narra- : 
tive  itself  should  l)e  so  sha])ed  as  to  fulfil  its  j 
intended  functions,  and  so  limited  as  to  keep 
its  fit  proportions.  If  any  one  should  in- 
qure  for  the  marks  of  inspiration  in  the 
bo(^,  (I  say  the  tnarkSf  not  the  proof,  for 
that  ia  of  another  nature,)  I  am  persuaded 
tbey  are  to  be  sought  mainly  in  this  perfect 


adaptation  to  its  place  and  purpose  in  the 
written  record  of  Ilevelation.  Without  ex- 
actly following  out  this  interesting  track  of 
thought,  the  observations  which  I  am  about 
to  make  on  certain  characteristics  of  the 
l)ook  will  perhaps  afford  some  suggestions  for 
so  doing. 

First,  then,  I  am  struck  with  the  remarka- 
ble combination  of  brevity  and  fulness 
which  I  meet  with  here.  It  is  a  combination 
which  readers  of  history,  and  especially  of 
Church  history,  will  own  to  be  most  rare, 
and  which,  from  the  nature  of  such  composi- 
tion, must  necessarily  be  most  difficult. 
And  if  this  difficulty  would  be  felt  in  regard 
to  any  period  which  such  a  history  might 
embrace,  how  much  more  must  it  be  owned 
to  exist  in  regard  to  that  which  is  included 
in  the  compass  of  this  narrative  ?  It  is  a 
period  in  which  the  effects  of  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Son  of  God  were  developed  and 
tested ;  in  which  the  life  which  He  had  in- 
troduced amongst  men  disclosed  its  nature 
and  its  power,  and  the  truth  which  He  had 
left  commenced  its  struggles  and  its  con- 
quests; in  which  the  Christian  Church  was 
constituted,  gradually  detached  from  its  Jew- 
ish integuments,  and  brought  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  its  freedom  and  catholicity ;  in 
which  it  verified  its  credentials,  proved  its 
arms,  recognised  its  destinies,  and  com- 
menced its  victories ;  in  which  impulses 
were  given  which  would  never  cease  to 
vihrate,  and  precedents  were  established  to 
which  distant  ages  would  refer ;  in  which 
scenes  of  interest  and  excitement,  marvels  and 
miracles,  saintly  and  heroic  characters,  their 
laI)ors,  their  conflicts,  their  sufferings,  their 
journeyings,  their  collisions  with  all  condi- 
tions of  men,  seemed  to  force  upon  the  his- 
torian a  confusing  multiplicity  of  materials. 
Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  a  view  of  this  period 
for  some  thirty  years,  in  all  and  more  than 
all  those  aspects  to  which  I  have  rapidly  re- 
ferred, should  be  given  with  such  singular 
vividness  and  completeness  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  little  i)ook,  which,  if  bound  by 
itself,  would  form  the  thinnest  volume,  and 
which  one  may  read  through  without  hurry 
in  little  more  than  two  hours  P  In  the  diy 
form  of  summary  and  abstract,  a  great  deal 
of  information,  or  what  passes  for  inform** 
tion,  may  be  compressed  into  a  little  spaee  | 
but  that  is  not  the  state  of  the  ease  with  thia 
book :  nor  could  it  be ;  for  Um  aort  of  bdo/r^ 
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ifiation  which  woh  here  intended  to  be  given, 
cannot  be  thus  Rupplied.  It  can  only  be 
afforded,  as  it  is  afforded  here,  through  a 
narrative  which  introduces  us  to  the  spirit  of 
the  actors  and  into  the  midst  of  the  scenes. 
We  are  told  how  people  looked  and  what 


it  grew  into  its  actual  form..  DeaaAlfbrd 
thinks  that  the  first  part  written  was  the 
journal  (so  minute  in  its  notes  of  stages  and 
movements)  of  the  last  return  of  Paul  and 
his  company  to  Jerusalem ;  and  that  this 
j  became  the  nucleus  of  the  narrative,  the  in- 


they  said ;  are  present  at  animated  conversa-  ;  formation  of  the  Ante-Pauline  part  of  the 
tions,  or  listen   to  longer   orations  ;  scenes  I  history  being  acquired   by  Sl  Luke  in  the 
live  before  us  in  their  minuter  circumstances, .  subsequent  residence  at  Ca?sarea.     There  is 
and  even  voyages  and  travels  are  noted  with    no  objection  to  such  a  supposition,  because  it 
the  accuracy  of  a  journal.     There  are,  of    is  common  for  men's  designs  to  grow  upon 
course,  large  omissions,   and   frequent   and  '.  their  minds,  and  shape  themselves  by  degrees, 
sudden    condensations,    but    there    are    no  ;  and  on  the  suggestions  of  occasions  as  they 
strings  of  bare  facts  and  statistics  :  the  com-  j  arise ;  and  according  to  the  usw^I  course  of 
prehensive   scope   of   the  narrative  is    alive  \  Divine  influence,  that  might  be  the  case  with 
throughout  wiUi  copious  detail ;  and  when, ;  a  design  prompted  and  guided  by  the  Spirit 
at  the  close,  we  consider  not  only  the  extent    of  God   as   much   as  with   any  other.     But 
but  the  fulness   of  the  information  we  have   however  the  materials  were  prepared  or  ob- 
received,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  rapid- ,  tained,  in  whatever  way  the  design  was  sug- 
ity  with  which,  nevertheless,  we  have  trav-  I  gested  or  matured,  it  is   certain   that   such 
elled  through  it,  and  at  the  small  compass  in  i  design  existed,  and  has  given  to  the  book,  as 
which  it  has  been  contained.    I  need  not    a  whole,  the  character,  not  of  biographical 
))ause  to  point  out  how  necessary'  was  this   anecdotes,  but  of  historical  plan  and  purpose. 
brevity  to  qualify  the  book  for  its  place  in  the  i      We  know  St  Luke's  intelligent,  inquiring 
sacred  volume,  and  how  requisite  was  this    mind ;   we  know  his  opportunities  of  infor- 
fulness  for  the  performance  of  the  function    mation ;   his   "  perfect   understanding  of  all 
which  it  was  there  to  fulfil.    Both  character-   things  from  the  very  first ; "  and  his  personal 
istics  ^re  needed  in  reference  to  the  scheme  .  intercourse  with  those  '*  who,  from  the  be- 
of  the  Bible,  and  both  have  been,  in  fact,  i  ginning,  wore  eyewitnesses  and  ministers  of 
combined.  |  the  Word."    We  cannot  for  a  moment  sup- 

Nor  am  I  le^s  impressed  by  another  com-  \  pose  that  his  acquaintance  with  the  Acts  of 
bination    of   characteristics,  not  commonly  !  the  Apostles  was  limited  to  the  facts  recorded 


united.  I  mean  that  of  systematic  purpose, 
with  ft ji constrained  freedom  of  manner. 
One  cannot  imagine  any  thing  more  easy 
and  inartificial,  than  the  plan  of  the  narra- 
tive.    We  seem  to  be  reading  a  collection  of 


in  the  Book — that  he  had  heard  nothing  of 
the  proceedings  of  John  or  James,  or  of  the 
various  movements  and  events  which  must 
have  been  going  on  by  the  side  of  those 
which  he  has  related.     It  is  evident  that  a 


anecdotes,  or  personal  memoirs  of  St.  Peter  ;  principle  of  thoughtful  selection  has  presided 
or  St.  Paul.  We  find  on  reflection,  that  we  over  the  progress  of  the  storj'.  There  is, 
are  pursuing  the  history  of  a  cause,  and  the  !  indeed,  no  announcement  of  design  ;  no  reft- 
steady  development  of  the  true  idea  of  the  sons  are  given  wky  one  event  is  related  at 
Chrisiian  Church  in  its  relations  to  the  Jew-  ,  length,  or  one  speech  recorded  in  preference 
ish  system  and  towards  the  world  at  large.  |  to  others,  which  are  but  slightly  mentioned ; 
So  little  is  this  aj)parent  on  the  surface,  that  yet,  when  we  reach  the  conclusion,  we  see 
some  of  those  critics,  who  make  what  they  |  the  reasons  in  the  result.  We  find  that  we 
please  of  the  sacred  writings,  have  spoken  of ,  have  followed  the  gradual  development  of 
the  book  as  if  it  were  a  mere  collection  of  ;  the  true  idea  and  position  of  the  Church  of 
stories  concerning  certain  of  the  Apostles  Christ,  in  reference  first  to  the  Jewish  sys- 
with  which  St.  Luke  had  haj)pencd  to  become  tem,  out  of  which  it  emerges,  and  then  to 
acquainted,  or  as  if  a  fragment  of  some  book  the  great  world  to  which  it  opens  itsel£ 
of  tlie  Acts  of  Peter  had  been  prefixed  to  a  :  Every  thing  in  its  future  destinies  depended 
journal  of  the  travels  of  Paul.  Some  truer  on  the  thorough  ascertainment  of  the  Divine 
critics,  not  without  reason,  sec  evidences  of  direction  given  to  it  at  this  period  of  its  ex- 
the  occasional  manner  in  which  it  was  writ-  istence ;  and  in  this  Book  that  direction  k 
ten,  and  of  the  gradual  accessions  by  which  ;  ascertained  for  erer.    It  begins  at  Jerusalem, 
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ijth  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision ;  it 
Midfl  at  Rome,  with  the  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. Between  these  two  points  questions 
baTe  been  settled,  principles  carried  out,  and 
diTinely  implanted  tendencies  disclosed ;  and 
the -relations  to  Jerusalem  and  to  Home,  to 
Jew  and  Gentile,  have  1)een  fixed  for  ever. 
We  see  how  all  the  course  of  the  story  pro- 
ipressively  ministers  to  this  result,  from  the 
first  speeches  of  Peter,  which  present  the 
'  dospel  as  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and 
completion  of  the  Covenant  made  with  the 
Fathers.  We  see  wliy  so  large  a  space  is 
allotted  to  the  historical  speech  of  Stephen 
letting  forth,  as  it  does,  the  progressive  na- 
•  tore  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  Israel,  and 
the  temporar}-  relation  which  country  and 
temple,  place  and  circumstance,  bore  to  those 
dealings  in  the  course  of  their  advance.  The 
death  of  Stephen  is  not  only  an  individual 
martyrdom,  like  that  of  James,  so  briefly 
mentioned  afterwards; — it  is  a  great  crisis, 
and  it  stands  as  such  in  the  narrative,  with  a 
dear  intimation  of  the  position  which  was 
assumed  on  the  one  side  and  rejected  on 
the  other.  After  this,  we  enter  on  a  gradu- 
ally enlarging  circle.  We  follow  the  steps 
of  Philip,  that  we  may  see  the  Gospel  settled 
in  Samaria,  and  received  by  the  Ethiopian 
returning  to  his  distant  home.  Then  we 
follow  the  steps  of  Peter,  because  God  has 
made  choice  among  the  Apostles,  that  the 
Gentiles  by  his  mouth  should  hear  the  word 
of  the  Gospel,  and  believe.  ^ 

In  the  storj'  of  Cornelius  we  have  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  will  of  God  was  manifested,  and  of 
the  way  in  which  that  will  was  recognized. 
The  great  principle  of  the  freedom  and  Cath- 
olicity of  the  Church  being  once  established 
through  the  agency  of  St.  Peter,  we  pass 
from  his  side  to  that  of  the  great  Apostle,  to 
whom  the  carrying  out  of  this  principle  is 
chiefly    committed.      Antioch    becomes   our 

m 

Btarting  ))oint.  We  follow  the  journeys  of 
8t.  Paul,  and  see  among  the  Gentiles  the 
churches  wliich  rise  I»eneuth  his  hand.  Kvery 
where  he  addresses  himself  to  the  Jews; 
ever}' where  (as  a  body)  they  reject  and  per- 
aecutc.  Pinully,  lie  returns  to  the  head- 
quarters of  his  nation,  and  presents  himself 
there  with  every  circumstance  of  conciliation. 
It  is  no  accident  that  the  scenes  and  speeches 
of  that  period  are  given  with  such  fulness. 
They  define  the  '|)osition  of  St.  Paul,  that  is, 


of  the  Christianity  which  he  re])resents  to- 
wards the  .Tewish  system,  and  record  the 
final  and  furious  rejection  of  him  and  of  it 
j  by  the  Jewish  people.  Belieung  all  things 
which  are  written  in  the  Law  and  in  the 
Prophets,  and  having  committed  nothing 
against  the  people  or  customs  of  his  Fathers, 
he  is  yet  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  and  for  the  hope  of  Israel  is  bound 
with  that  chain.  St.  Paul  and  Christianity 
do  not  withdraw  from  Jerusalem ;  they  are 
forced  from  it ;  on  it,  as  well  as  on  him,  the 
Temple  doors  are  shut. 

The  Book  concludes  with  the  ]mrting  inter- 
view with  the  Jews  at  Home,  and  the  **  one 
word,"  in  which  St.  Paul  repeats  the  pro- 
phetic lamentation  over  their  wilful  blindness 
and  assures  them  that  "  the  Salvation  of  God 
is  sent  unto  the  Gentiles,  and  that  they  will' 
hear  it."  These  are  but  slight  and  hasty  in- 
dications of  the  real  plan  and  method  of  this 
apparently  unsystematic  book.  The  more  it 
is  studied,  the  more  will  this  character  ap- 
pear. It  is  the  book,  not  of  **  The.  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,"  as  the  English  title  may  Ih»  read  ; 
but  as  the  Greek  gives  it,  of  "  Acts  of  the 
Apostles," — certain  selected  acts,  which  are 
chosen,  not  only  because  they  are  separately 
edifying,  but  because  they  form  together,  a 
history  and  a  doctrine.  When  we  part  from 
St.  Peter  without  notice  of  where  he  goes  or 
what  becomes  of  him, — when  we  lea\-e  St. 
Paul  abruj)tly  at  the  commencement  of  his 
Roman  residence,  two  ensuing  years  merely 
glanced  at  in  a  single  verse, — we  understand 
that  we  have  been  reading,  not  their  per- 
sonal memoirs,  written  on  account  of  inter- 
est which  we  ought  to  feel  in  them,  but  a 
higher  history,  which  certain  portions  of 
their  career  serve  to  embwly  and  to  illustrate. 

Neither  will  an  attentive  consideration  fail 
to  note  the  spirit  of  purpose  and  judgment 
presiding  over  the  details  of  which  the  nar- 
rative is  comj)osed.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
different  missionary  sj)eeches  of  St.  Paul,  se- 
lected from  the  multitude,  of  which  the 
writer  must  have  been  equally  cognizant.  It 
will  be  found  that  they  are  each  types  of 
their  class,  specimens  of  the  kind  of  argu- 
ments and  manner  of  address  employed  to 
different  audiences.  The  8|>eech  to  the 
J^cws  of  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (ch.  xiii.)  is  an 
example  of  the  multitude  of  others  ad- 
dressed to  similar  congregations  in  every 
phice;    that  in  ch.  xiv.,  to  the  pebple  of 
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Lystra,  condenses  the  arguments  which  were 
u^ed  to  tlie  ruder  heathen;  that  m  eh.  xvii., 
on    Mars-Hill,   those    which   were    thought 
adapted   to  Greek  cultivation.     Even  some 
things  will  he  found  to  wear  this  character, 
which  to  a  superficial  glance  might  appear 
as  instances  the  other  way.     The  journal  of 
the  voyage  and  shipwreck,  for  example,  seem 
at  first  to  be  given  with  a  degree  of  detail, 
to  occupy  an  extent  of  space,  and  to  hold  a 
place  at  the  close  of  the  history,  which  could 
only  be  secured  for  it  by  the  interest  of  a 
personal  narrative.     But  this  was   not    the 
only   personal    narrative    which    St.    Luke 
could  have  given  at  length,  or  the  only  time 
of  danger  which  the  companions  o/  St.  Paul 
witnessed  and  shared.     The  analogy  of  the 
rest  of  the  book  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that 
something  more  than  the  interest  attaching 
to  the  story  of  a  dangerous  voyage  has  given 
to  it  that  prominence  which   we   have  ob- 
served.    The  manner  in  which  the  story  is 
told  does,  in  fact,  show  that  the  writer  had 
seen  in  the  incident  a   striking   illustration 
of   the  fulfilment  of   the  Lord's    plan  and 
purpose    in    the    history    of   His    Church, 
through  storms,  dangers,  and  despair.     Paul 
must  bear  witness  at  Home,  therefore  the 
result  is  secure,  however  all  hope  of  being 
saved  may  be,  in  the  meantime,  taken  away. 
The  story  becomes  a  prophetic  parable  for. 
the  Church,  as  full  of  meaning  at  the  close 
of  this  book,  as  is  the  story  of  the  fishing  on 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  with  which  the  Gospels 
end  in  the  last  chapter  of  St.  John,  forecast- 
ing the  events  which  this  book  in  its  turn  re- 
ialCK. 

In  Npeakhig  of  design  and  purpose  in  re- 
gard to  the  inspired  Books,  there  is,  as  I 
have  reminded  my  reader,  a  double  mean- 
ing, in  which  the  words  may  apply,  first,  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  writer,  then  to  the  j 
mind  of  the  Spirit  who  directs  him.  We 
may  discern  a  purpose  of  the  Spirit  in  what 
he  has  had  recorded,  of  which  the  writer 
liimself  was  all  unconscious,  or  we  may  have 
reason  to  think  that,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, tiiat  consciousness  existed,  and  the  j 
mind  of  the  writer  had,  in  its  reasons  and  , 
its  aims,  an  intelligent  harmony  with  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit.  Of  this  latter  kind,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  spirit  of  purpose  and 
design  which  I  have  noticed  in  the  work  *of 
St.  Luke. 

The  singular  succeM  with  which  the  char- 


acter of  an  ecclesiastical  history  is  combined 
with  that  of  a  book  of  personal  spiritual  in- 
sintctiotii  is  a  feature  that  ought  to  be  noted. 
I     That  the  book  fulfils  the  former  office  has 
i  been  already  pointed  out,  in  what  was  said 
I  of  the  system  and  method  which  characte^ 
ize  it ;   and  the  more  we  study  the  whole 
drifl  of  the  narrative,  the  selection  of  the  in- 
cidents, the  management  and  combination  of 
its  component  parts,  and  the  final  results  of 
which  it  leaves  us  in  possession,  so  much  the 
more  are  we  impressed  with  the  steadineis 
of  the  aim  and  the  completeness  of  the  suc- 
cess which  must  be  ascribed  to  it  in  this  pa^ 
ticular  point  of  view.    We  find  that,  through 
what  appears  at  first  sight  a  collection  of  pa^ 
ticular  facts,  occasional  scenes,  and  pcrsonai  ' 
anecdotes,  we  have  obtained  a  clear  consecu- 
tive view  of  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the 
first  great  stage  of  its  development,  when, 
under   an  immediate  Divine  guidance,  pe^ 
ceptibly  mingling  itself  with  human  agendei, 
it  assumed  its  true  character  and  received  iU 
right  direction.    We  have  traced  for  ua  the 
unobtrusive   and  gradual    procedure  which 
developed  Christianity  out  otJud&sm^  deal- 
ing with  the  delicate  and  intricate  relatumi 
of  the  two  systems  in  such  a  way,  that  (lo  to 
s])eak)  the  texture  of  living  fibre  is  lifted  un- 
impaired out  of  its  former  corering,  letTing 
behind  only  a  residuum  of  what  was  tem- 
porary, preparatory,  and  camaL    We  hsfe 
at  the  same  time  a  perfect  view  of  the  actual 
course  of  events  by  which  the  aeparatioa  of 
the  Christian  Church  from  the  Jewish  body 
was  brought  about.    For  this  end  eapeekliy 
we  have  the  full  and  pointed  narrative  of  the 
last  sojourn  of  Paul  in  Jud«a,  the  treatment 
he  received,  and  his  own  proceedingi  and 
speeches.    This  is  not  given  ua  merely  be- 
cause the  writer  happened  to  be  on  the  apot 
at  the  time,  but  because  it  defines  the  poaitioD 
wliich  was  taken  by  Paul,  and  by  the  Chrit- 
tian  Church  in  his  person,  in  regard  to  the 
Jewish  system  and  nation ; — shows  the  final 
disallowance  of  that  position  by  the  Jewa; 
and  establishes  the  fact  that  the  sevenaee 
resulted  not  from  a  voluntary  renunciatioD  oo 
the  one  side,  but  from  a  forcible  ejection  on 
the  other.    And  if  the  book  is  an  adequate 
histor)-  of  the  Christian  Church  in  re^anl  to 
its  relations  with  the  Church  and  syatein  fRHB 
which  it  sprang,  it  is  no  less  so  in  regard  to 
its  relations  with  the  heathen  worlds  whieh  it 
proceeded  to  invade  and  poaaesa.    It  kmi 
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adequate  history  of  the  spread  of  the  Gospel, 
not  in  the  way  of  cumulative  detail,  but  in 
the  way  of  selected  specimen.  While  we  arc 
made  aware  that  an  ever-increasing  agency  is 
acting  u])on  an  ever-incrensing  circle,  and 
that  the  Church  is  enlarging  itself  in  every 
direction,  we  are  conducted  only  along  a 
wigle  track  of  its  advance.  True  histor}' 
eonaists,  not  in  accumulating  all  possible  in- 
formation, but  in  recognising  and  following 
the  central  current  of  events.  That  current, 
no  doubt,  we  follow  in  the  history  of  the  first 
extension  of  the  Church,  while  we  accompany 
the  movements  of  him»  who  was  pre-emin- 
Mitly  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  over  the 
central  regions  of  the  world.  However  in- 
teresting might  be  the  proceedings  of  other 
Apostles  in  eastern  regions — of  Peter  in  Cap- 
padocia  or  Pontus,  or  of  Paul  himself  in 
Slyria  or  Spain, — it  is  certain  that  in  the 
■tory  which  begins  at  Antioch  and  ends  at 
Borne,  while  watching  the  way  in  which  the 
Cburch  was  established  in  Asia  and  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  homes  of  Grecian  civilization 
and  Roman  dominion,  we  arc  in  the  region 
where  transactions  are  most  imi)ortant,  in- 
fluences most  extensive,  and  consequences 
most  enduring ;  and  find  that  we  have  been 
conducted  to  the  most  commanding  point  of 
view  at  which  we  could  have  been  placed. 

Yet  this  im])ortant  historj'  of  the  develop- 
ment of  great  principles,  of  the  initiation  of 
an  immense  movement,  and  of  the  direction 
taken  by  the  course  of  events,  is  at  tifc  same 
time  a  book  of  s])iritual  interest  and  instruc- 
tion, eren  for  those  who  know  nothing  of  its 
historical  value;  and  use  it  simply  for  the 
lights  which  it  throws  on  their  personal 
religious  life.  This  result  is  secured  by  the 
construction  of  the  history  out  of  materials, 
which  arc  not  so  much  public  and  general 
aa  personal  and  particular.  We  are  through- 
out associated  with  individuals  with  whose 
apiril  and  thoughts  we  become  familiar;  and 
the  progress  of  events  is  indicated,  not  by 
general  statements,  but  by  e})isodeK  and  par- 
ticular scenes,  which  (iJKcIose  the  i>ower  of 
the  Gos|)el,  and  throw  li^^Iit  upon  the  human 
heart.  Take,  for  exami)le.  the  eighth  chap- 
ter, containing  fiicts  of  great  importance  in 
their  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Church. 
We  have  the  establishment  of  the  Gospel  in 
Samaria,  with  the  Divine  attestations  to  the 
legitimacy  of  the  stc]) — a  most  important 
•tage  in  the  onward  advance.    We  hare  an 
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intimation  of  the  kind  of  influences  existing 
there,  and  of  the  attempt  made  by  Simon  to 
bring  the  doctrines  and  ])owers  of  Christian- 
ity into  combination  with  and  subserviency 
to  them — another  most  important  disclosure ; 
as  we  know  that  these  same  influences, 
worked  by  the  class  of  men  to  which  Simon 
belonged,  and  chiefly  (as  it  appears)  by 
Simon  himself,  long  followed  the  track  of 
the  Gospel  willi  a  parody  of  its  teaching 
and  a  rivalry  of  its  claims.  We  have  also 
the  conversion  of  the  £thio])ian  Eunuch — 
another  step  in  the  course  of  progress ;  be- 
ing an  instance  of  the  manner  in  wliich  the 
Gosj)el  seed  was  thrown  to  the  utmost  verge 
of  Jewish  proselytism,  and  took  root  in  dis- 
tant spots.  Yet  the  stories  themselves  make 
no  display  of  historical  purpose  and  relations. 
They  have  an  isolated  and  simple  air ;  ap- 
pearing where  they  are,  as  if  they  were 
anecdotes  which  the  writer  had  ha])pened  to 
hear,  and  which  he  inserted  merely  on  ac- 
count  of  their  own  interesting  and  edifying 
character.  And  so  they  still  are  ri'ad,  as 
texts  for  instruction  or  themes  for  medita- 
tion; as  disclosing  the  wretched  thoughts 
and  selfish  purposes  of  a  "  heart  not  right  in 
the  sight  of  God ;  "  or  as  opeiiing  the  Divine 
care  which  provides  needful  guidance  for  the 
perplexed  inquirer,  and  causes  the  once  unen- 
lightened study  of  the  Word  to  issue  in  the 
full  knowledge  of  Christ  and  Ills  salvation. 
And  thus  the  history  jiroceeds,  leading  us 
through  successive  scenes  which  fasten  on 
the  memorj'  and  inform  the  soul.  Now  we 
have  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  an  Ai)os- 
tle,  and  then  of  the  heart  of  a  convert ;  now 
of  the  enmity  of  the  world,  and  then  of  the 
faitlifulness  of  God.  The  bearing  of  events, 
aiid  the  amount  of  what  was  efiected,  may 
be  traced  or  inferred,  but  the  attention  is 
claimed  and  possessed  by  j)articular  scenes 
or  individual  characters.  At  Philippi,  for  in- 
stance, Paulas  first  European  church  was 
founded, — a  numerous  and  well-ordered  body, 
with  its  Bishops  and  Deacons  (Phil.  i.  1),  a 
church  in  which  the  writer  of  the  Acts  long 
remained  and  ])resided.  But  the  impression 
i  which  we  carry  away  with  us  is  not  of  the 
amount  of  success,  of  the  numbers  of  the 
I  Church,  or  of  its  formation  and  order  ;  but 
j  it  is  the  memory  of  two  scenes,  one  by  a 
river's  bank,  and  one  in  a  prison ;  and  of 
two  persons, — one  affording  tlie  example  of  a 
quiet  opening  of  the  heart  under  the  minia* 
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try  of  the  Word,  which  still  silently  assises 
the  opening  of  the  hearts  of  others;  the 
other  presenting  an  instance  of  a  sudden  and 
agitated  awakening,  still  giving  language  to 
the  question  which  arises  in  anxious  hearts, 
still  providing  for  them  the  answer  which 
alone  can  meet  their  wants. 

Thus  does  this  book  perform  its  double 
office  in  the  fabric  of  Scripture,  in  which 
each  part  has  a  separate  and  independent 
value  for  the  spiritual  profit  of  individual 
souls,  at  the  same  time  that  it  fulfils  its  rela- 
tiye  functions  in  completing  and  compacting 
the  whole. 

The  last  characteristic  of  the  book  to 
which  I  would  advert,  is  one  which  lies  upon 
its  surface  as  an  oh\ious  element  of  its  suc- 
cess, namely,  its  lucid,  animated,  and  graphic 
style.  One  cannot  read  even  the  prefaces 
with  which  St.  Luke  opens  his  two  narratives, 
without  i)erceiving  that  the  "  beloved  physi- 
cian "  was  a  well-educated  and  accomplished 
man,  whose  pen  moved  with  a  more  prac- 
tised ease,  and  who  naturally  expressed  him- 
self in  a  more  graceful  and  classical  turn  of 
language,  than  most  of  the  writers  in  whose 
company  he  appears.  But  what  I  now 
remark  is  rather  a  matter  of  natural  genius 
than  of  educated  acquirement,  namely,  the 
singular  talent  for  description  which  he 
shows,  and  the  natural  and  vivid  manner  in 
which,  by  a  brief  outline  and  a  few  touches, 
he  places  his  scenes  and  characters  before  us. 
A  late  tradition  has  made  him  a  painter.  It 
has  no  grounds  to  go  upon  ;  Although  it  has 
become  familiar  to  us  in  the  works  of  Romish 
writers  and  artists.  It  is  possible  that  it 
took  its  rise  from  the  misapprehension  of 
some  expressions  of  more  ancient  writers,  in- 
dicating their  sense  of  the  powers  of  graphic 
description  with  which  he  was  endowed ;  at 
least,  it  falls  in  with  such  a  feeling  as  existing 
in  the  mind  of  the  Church.  Such  a  feeling 
could  not  but  exist,  when  the  characteristic 
is  so  striking,  and  so  capable  of  being  gener- 
ally appreciated.  Not  only  does  the  book 
present  an  easy  and  lively  style,  with  varied 
flow,  and  quick  yet  natural  transitions  from 
scene  to  scene ;  but  every  scene  is  a  picture^ 
in  itself,  and  every  character  a  portrait, 
consisting,  perhaps,  but  of  a  few  touches, 
yet  wearing  the  expression  of  individuality 
and  life.  It  would  be  impossible  to  name  a 
writer  who  so  entirely  places  us  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  persons,  and  in  the  midst  of  hit 


events.  Let  any  one  recall  the  death  of. 
Stephen,  or  Peter's  deliverance  from  prinB, 
or  the  uproar  at  Ephesus,  or  the  storm  md 
shipwreck,  and  he  will  feel  that  in  reading  \m 
seems  almost  to  have  been  present  at  the 
transactions.  Even  the  smaller  scenes,  XM 
in  so  few  words — how  they  live  befbre  nt 
See,  for  instance,  Peter  led  to  the  vppv 
chamber,  where  he  sees  the  dead  body  Hf 
Tabitha  washed  and  laid  out : 

^  And  all  the  widows  stood  by  him  weep- 
ing, and  showing  the  coats  and  earmeiits 
which  Dorcas  made  while  she  was  with  dMen. 
But  Peter  put  them  all  forth,  and  kneeled 
down,  and  prayed ;  and  turning  him  to  the 
body,  said,  Tabitha,  arise.  And  she  opened 
her  eyes ;  and  when  she  saw  Peter,  she  itt 
up.  And  he  gave  her  his  hand  and  lifted 
her  up,  and  when  he  had  called  the  saints  rad 
widows,  he  presented  her  alive."  (ix.  39 — 
41.) 

The  passage  is  an  accumulation  of  smill 
particulars,  which  constitute  the  life  of  Oie 
scene ;-^the  widows  weeping;  the  coats  and 
garments ;  the  A])08tle  alone  with  the  dead 
body,  praying;  the  little  movements  and 
gestures  of  the  parties — *'  he  turned  hhn  to 
the  body  " — "  he  gave  her  his  hand" — ^  she 
opened  her  eyes  " — ^*  she  sat  up."  Nothing 
could  be  more  sim])lc  or  more  effective.  See 
again  the  death  and  restoration  of  Eutjcihaii 
or  indeed  any  one  of  the  shorter  atonei 
which  illustrate  the  ])rogre8s  of  the  naif^ 
tive.  ^ven  the  mention  of  some  little  move- 
ment, some  arrival  or  departure,  is  often  Udd 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  before  the  mind  « 
perfect  and  touching  picture : 

"And  when  we  had  accomplished  tfaost 
days,  we  departed  and  went  our  way.  And 
thev  all  brought  us  on  our  way,  with  wives 
ana  children,  till  we  were  out  of  the  ci^t 
and  we  kneeled  down  on  the  shore,  stti 
prayed.  And  when  we  had  taken  our  km 
of  one  another,  we  took  ship;  and  flMf 
returned  home  again."    (xxL  5,  6.) 

I  always  wonder  that  some  great 
has  not  adopted  a  subject  so  ready  to 
hand,  so  rich  in  the  materials  of  scenic 
moral  effect — the  sea-shore,  the  old 
of  Tyre,  the  ship  riding  at  anchor ;  the 
pany  kneeling  on  the  sand ;  the  Aportte 
with  his  companions  in  travel,  and  the  dl^ 
ciples  with  wives  and  childrenr^^-vadtt  iB 
the  emotions  of  parting,  and  anticipaliaiii  of 
impending  evil. 

Another  particular  in  which  the  gataim  if 
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fit.  Luke  as  a  narrator  appears  moet  ttttk- 
ingly,  18  in  that  difficult  point,  the  rehearsal 
«f  speeches.    A  comparison   of  this   book 
vitli  almost  any  other  history  in  reference  to 
ihia  point,  will  show  the  extraordinary  nature 
jti   the    success  which   has    been  attained. 
Tlie  book  contains  a  very  great  number  of 
important  speeches  on  important  subjects, — 
dbstracts,  of  course,  of  addresses  which  must 
veaaonably  be  supposed  to  hare  extended  to 
a  much  greater  length   in    their    deliver}'. 
JIbw,  any  history*  which  we  open  will  show  us 
kov  hard,  how  scarcely  practicable,  it  is  to 
compress  into  a  narrow  space  the  substance 
oad  force  of  a  speech,  without  sacrificing  its 
ngor^  animation,  and  ease.    Yet  we  have 
•Imvo  great  orations  which,   as  they  stand, 
•euroely  take  t^ree  minutes  to  read,  compiis- 
bt§  a  singular  amount  of  thought,  argument 
•ad  application,  and  often  of  emotion  and 
offiffion  of  heart ;  and  given  with  such  an  air 
of  nature  and  animation,  that  the  language 
•eema  to  have  been  taken  down  completely 
and  on  the  spot.    These  speeches,  too,  pre- 
•enre  accurately  the  coloring,  as  it  were,  of 
the  individual  speakers.    Uow  distinct,  for 
Inatance,  is  the  intellectual  cast  of  the  speeches 
of  St  Peter  from  that  of  the  speech  of  Ste- 
phen !    No  less  do  they  preserve  the  coloring 
which  they  received  from  the  audience  and 
ftom  the  occasion.    The  speeches  of  St.  Paul, 
for  instance,  in  the  22nd  and  the  26th  chap- 
tOTt  have  the  same  subject,  the  vindication  of 
Ilia  own  position  and  proceedings  by  means 
of  the  narrative  of  his  conversion.    It  were 
•tn  easy  task,  but  too  long  to  enter  upon  here, 
to  ahow  how  beautifully  the  report  preserves 
to  us  the  different  character,  not  only  of  the 
general  argument,  but  of  the  very  style  of 
language    and     minute    expression,    which 
adapted  the  two  addresses  to  the  different 
conditions  of   mind    at    which    they  were 
aimed.    Especially  we  may  remark,  how  ex- 
quisitely the  ostensibly  apologetic  but  really 
didactic    character    of   the    speech    before 
Agrippa  is  rendered ;  marked,  too,  with  all 
tfie  peculiarities  of  St.  Paul's  mind  and  man- 
%  and  warmed  with  his  personal  interest 
his  intelligent  and  candid,  but  unsettled 
hearer.    In  regard  to  other  speeches,  such  as 
dial  to  the  Jews  at  Antioch  (Ch.  xiiL),  to  the 
mde  heathen  at  Lystra  (Ch.  xiv.),  to  the  edu- 
otted  heathen  at  Athens  (Ch.  xvii.),  and  to 
the  elders  of  Ephesus  (Ch.  xx.),  we  cannot 
hot  observe  how  full  and  vivid  an  idea  these 


single  and  compressed  specimens  afford  as 
of  the  Apostle's  manner  of  teaching,  adapted 
to  the  various  classes  whom  he  was  called  tb 
address. 

We  must  not,  however,  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  set  speeches  in  which  the  historian 
so  successfully  reproduces  the  character  and 
spirit  of  the  living  orator.  The  whole  book 
is  in  the  highest  degree  dramatic,  not  only 
in  form  but  in  spirit ;  there  are  not  only  a 
multitude  of  interlocutors,  but  they  all  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression)  speak  in 
character,  in  a  way  that  could  only  be  g^en 
by  a  mind  that  ])ossesscd  a  keen  perceptimi 
of  character  and  a  singular  power  of  pON 
traying  it.  How  strongly,  for  instance,  ii 
the  character  of  Frstus  brought  out  (Ch. 
XXV.),  especially  in  contrast  with  that  of 
Felix,  by  the  prompt,  decided  tone  of  all  be 
saj-s,  whether  in  conversation  with  the  Jews, 
with  Paul,  or  ii-ith  Agrij)pa !  Or  again,  to 
take  a  neighboring  instance,  what  a  picture 
of  the  hired  orator  Tertullus,  who  informed 
the  Governor  against  Paul,  is  afforded  by 
simply  repeating  the  exordium  of  his  speech ! 

"  Seeing  that  by  thee  we  enjoy  great  quiet- 
ness, and  that  very  worthy  deeds  are  done 
unto  this  nation  bv  thy  providence,  we  accept 
it  always  and  in  all  places,  most  noble  Felix, 
with  all  thankfulness.  Notwithstanding  that 
I  be  not  fiirther  tedious  unto  thee,  1  pray 
thee  that  thou  wouldst  hear  us  of  thy  clem* 
ency  a  few  words." 

I  seem  to  see  the  man  waving  his  hand« 
and  showing  of  what  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  be 
an  <*  orator,"  with  his  rounded  sentenoee» 
pedantic  graces,  and  artificial  flatteries.  And 
aa  I  turn,  in  a  moment  after,  to  hear  the 
plain,  truthful,  respectful  opening  of  the 
Apostle's  defence,  I  feel  the  fine  dramade 
power  of  the  narrator,  who  has  set  the  con* 
trast  before  me,  and  left  it  to  speak  for  it- 
self. 

These  remarks  upon  the  narrative  style  of 
''  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  and  upon  the 
graphic  and  dramatic  power  which  distia^ 
guish  it,  have  an  obvious  bearing  on  one  point 
in  the  histor}'  of  that  Divine  superintendence, 
which  has  provided  the  Scriptures  for  the 
Church,  and  adapted  their  constituent  parti 
for  the  functions  which  they  have  to  fulfiL 
That  point  is  the  selection  of  the  agents  en- 
ployed. 

'*  The  Holy  Spirit,"  says  Professor  Lee,  in 
his  most  Taiuable  work,  **  did  not  employ  the 
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human  agents  whom  He  had  selected  to  be 
His  organs,  as  mere  lifeless  machines,  but  as 
rational  beings,  whose  genius  and  natural 
temperament  and  individual  characteristics 
were  penetrated  by  and  combined  with  His 
guiding  influence.  Nay,  it  was  only  by 
means  of  these  j)eculiar  attributes  of  each 
sacred  writer,  that  Divint;  Truth  could  have 
reached  the  soul  of  man ;  as  being  united  to 
a  basis  which  is  genuinely  human."  {In- 
spiration of  Jlohf  Sfi'ijttnn:,  p.  354.) 

We  see,  then,  in  **  tlie  g'-nius  and  natural 
temperament  and  charuci  eristics "  of  the 
mind  of  St.  Luke,  j)lain  reasons  for  his  being 
selected  for  that  imj^ortant  function  which  he 
fulfils  in  the  Sacred  Scrij)tures,  as  the  author 
of  one  of  the  fullest  Gospel  narratives,  and 
of  the  history  of  the  growth  and  settlement 
of  the  Church.  If  it  be  asked  why  non- 
apostolical  men,  as  Mark  and  Luke,  were 
employed  as  our  immediate  informants  on 
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facts  wluch  might  have  come  to  us  direct 
from  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul,  we  need  onlv 
observe  the  characteristics  of  mind  and  habits 
of  ex])ression  which  appear  in  their  epistles, 
in  order  to  perceive  the  fitness  of  committing 
this  department  of  teaching  to  other  hands. 
Especially  is  this  iitness  a])parent  on  com- 
parison of  the  genius  of  St.  Paul  and  St 
Jiuke,  as  it  is  seen  in  their  respective  writings. 
We  adore  in  Creation  the  wisdom  which  hoa 
fitted  everything  for  its  place  and  ])ur]K)se, 
securing  by  various  contributions  the  wonder- 
ful and  magnificent  results.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  Holy  Scripture,  the  same  purpose 
and  wisdom  are  no  less  observable,  each  agent 
fulfilling  his  part,  "  according  to  the  measure 
of  the  rule  which  God  had  distributed  unto 
him,"  while  the  Holy  S])irit,  who  has  chosen 
the  instrument,  guides  and  moulds  the  work 
of  his  hands,  and  breathes  throughout  the 
whole  the  breath  of  life.  T.  D.  A- 


The  youn<j  Un. — This  is  the  vuljrar  colonial 
name  of  ilic  ilugon*:,  or  sea-cow  of  Australia, 
scientifif'allv,  the  Halirttre  Anstnilis.  It  is  des- 
crihcd  «s  sometln'ng  resenihlin«>:  at  once  the 
whale,  the  ]i(>r]K)ise,  and  the  seal ;  and  is  found 
in  the  shallow  wutcrs  on  the  ( ojust  of  Moreion 
Bay,  hn^wsiiig  upon  the  marine  herbage  that 
grows  ui)on  the  Hats.  When  full  grown,  it  is 
ten  or  twelve  fiM-t  h)ng;  it  rises  to  the  surface  to 
breathe,  aid  suckles  its  youn«r.  Its  sense  of 
hearing  is  very  keen,  wliicli  makes  its  capture 
(by  the  harj)oon)  ilit^icult.  Rut  the  projJertie.'N 
of  the  aninisil  as  food  are  desi-rving  of  the  j;n;at- 
est  attention.  We  take  the  following  from  the 
(Australian)  Anfiia :  "It*  flesh  is  not  only 
palatahlr  and  nutritious,  hut  actually  curative  in 
a  very  hi;:h  tlcgree.  and  is  particularly  good  for 
all  fonn-  c»f  scrofula  and  other  diseases  arising 
from  a  vitiated  condition  of  the  hlood.  In  its 
fresh  state  it  is  somethinjj:  lik<'  tender  beef;  an<l 
salted,  it  vnv  nearlv  resembles  bacon — so  near- 
Iv,  indeed,  that  I  inuonsciously  ate  it  at  friend 
Cassini's  for  bacon,  and  wa.s  rather  startled  by 
his  assurani'i'  aftrrwanls,  that  the  morning  s 
rasher  coii-ist»'d  of  tin' Ib-sh  of  a  'younjij  un.' 
But  the  |irinci|ial  value  of  this  aniunil  consists 
of  the  oil,  whi'h  is  extracted  fvom  it  in  larj^e 
quantities.  An  intelliireiit  medical  man,  in  Ion;; 
practice  in  IJrisbauf.  ha^  found  that  this  oil 
possesst-s  all  the  virtues,  and  more  tlum  all,  of 
tlie  celebrateil  cod-liver  oil  of  the  phuriiuicopceia. 
When  properly  prepared,  tlie  dup)nj;  oil  is  al- 
most entindy  free  from  all  unpleasant  o<h)r  or 
flavor,  aiul  the  quantities  which  can  be  adminis- 
tered are,  therei'ure,  ^ery  nuich  ga*ater  thau  is 


the  case  with  the  cod-liver  oil,  without  risk  of 
offending  the  most  delicate  stomach.  With  a 
little  management,  it  could  be  obtained  in  large 
<|uantities,  as  each  ful!-;rrown  animal  will  yic?d 
from  eight  to  twelve  gallons  of  the  oil." — Cham' 
bers'  Journal. 


Few  women  of  wit  will  be  more  universally 
missed  or  longer  re^'retted  in  I^ondon  society 
than  the  Dowager-Ccmntess  of  Morley,  whose 
death  at  her  family  seat  in  the  west  of  England 
is  among  the  losAes  of  this  December.  Some 
years  ago  this  lively  and  clever  woman  played 
with  light  literature  to  the  lenj:th  (if  we  arc  not 
mistaken)  of  a  fashionable  novel  or  two.  Prov- 
erbs and  comedies,  too,  have  lieen  ascribed  to 
bur,  showing  a  sutlicieney  of  grace  and  talent 
to  have  given  their  writer  a  fair  place  among 
authoresses  had  she  taken  time  and  ])ain9  to 
try  for  it.  As  it  was,  she  stood  first  amtmg  the 
Hrst  of  talkers ;  and  though  a  rhymester  has  told 
us  how 

— the  fame  of  a  wit  U  as  brittle  as  ^lass. 

Lady  Morley's  realline^s  in  repartee — her  vivae- 
ity  and  good  nature  in  raillery — lier  ]»ower  of 
ket»])inji:  up  the  ball,  however  strong  and  lively 
mi^ht  be  the  other  ]dayinatc,  will  not  be  for- 
j^otten  bv  any  one  enunu-ratinj:  the  Thniles,  the 
(^orks,  the  Berrys,  the  Fanshawes,  who  have 
enlivened  London  society  during  the  past  lialf- 
eentury,  and  have  made  up  a  lievy  of  bright 
talkers  whom  it  would  bediilicult  to  match  out  of 
— and  in — Paris  during  the  corresponding  period. 
— Athenaum, 
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From  The  Economist,  19  Deo. 
HINDOO  MISSIONS. 

Lord  John  Manners  has  given  expres- 
sion this  week  to  a  faith  in  the  power  of  the 
existing  machinery  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  convert  the  natives  of  India  which 
vre  can  by  no  means  share.  Not  that  we 
Irould  for  a  moment  deny  that  a  bond,  fide 
revolution  of  religious  thought  might,  even 
in  an  Oriental  nation,  suddenly  subvert  the 
mouldering  paganism  of  centuries,  and  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  spiritual  Christianity. 
Those  who  know  most  of  what  religious 
movements  are,  are  least  inclined  to  measure 
them  by  merely  intellectual  laws,  or  to  argue 
ih)m  purely  negative  experiences  of  Oriental 
inaccessibility  to  Christian  influences  to  what 
may  happen  under  new  circumstances  and  in 
a  new  age.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  cold  and  shy  faith  of  the  Western  world 
is  ultimately  destined  to  be  quickened  afresh 
at  those  Eastern  sources  from  which  that 
fiiith  was  originally  derived,  and  to  gain 
something  of  a  less  constrained  recognition 
in  our  i)ractical  life  when  it  sees  itself  para- 
mount over  the  daily  actions  of  the  more 
outwardly  religious  East.  No  doubt  Chris- 
tianity cannot  take  hold  of  any  national  life 
without  some  ])revious  preparation ;  but 
when  that  preparation  has  been  made,  we  be- 
lieve it  is  much  more  likely  to  take  a  people 
by  storm  than  by  slow  approaches.  All  ex- 
perience shows  that  faiths  advance  per  saltum 
rather  than  gradually ;  they  cannot  convince 
even  the  few  except  by  exhibiting  their  power 
almost  Himultaneously  over  the  hearts  of 
thousands;  and  if  once  they  exhibit  their 
power  over  the  hearts  of  thousands,  they 
spread  until  they  reach  the  limits  beyond 
which  the  spiritual  world  is  as  yet  unpre- 
pared for  their  reception. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  from  any  want  of  be- 
lief in  the  power  of  the  Christian  faith  that 
we  cannot  hope,  with  Lord  John  Manners, 
for  much  result  from  the  ])resent  machinery 
either  of  the  Church  of  England  or  of  any 
other  of  the  existing  missionary  churches. 
It  is  l>€cause  we  have  a  strong  belief  that 
tliey  attack  tlie  sources  of  the  Hindoo  idola- 
try from  the  wrong  side.  Hitherto  we 
strongly  think  that  the  railway,  the  telegraph, 
the  dissecting  room,  have  been  far  more 
pcr^'erful  agencies  in  reaching  the  very  roots 
of  the  Hindoo  aversion  to  Christianity,  than 
the  missionaries ;  not  because  we  could  be- 
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lieve  them  to  be  in  any  degree  substitutes  fo^ 
properly  religious  influences,  but  because 
they  teach  vividly  and  practically  that  real 
supremacy  of  cotistant  order  in  the  Provi- 
dence of  the  physical  world  which  the 
Hindoo  character  seems  to  ignore  as  consti- 
tuting the  foundation  of  any  world,  physical 
or  moral.  We  believe  that  if  religious  mis- 
sionaries are  to  do  any  good  in  India,  they 
must  strike  at  once  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
system  of  moral  superstition  on  which  the 
Hindoo  character  is  built  up.  They  must 
teach  that  order  and  constancy,  physical  and 
spiritual,  are  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
Divine  rule ;  that  arbitrariness,  moral  and 
physical,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  evil,  moral 
and  ])Iiysical.  If,  as  has  been  suggested  by 
one  of  the  ablest  thinkers  of  the  day,  all 
missionaries  were  to  qualify  themselves,  as 
we  believe  very  few  have  hitherto  done,  cu 
physicians^  so  as  to  bring  along  with  their 
message  to  the  soul,  a  real  testimony  to  the 
constancy  of  God*s  physical  Providence  as  re- 
gards the  body  of  the  Hindoo,  we  believe  they 
would  win  a  vastly  greater  influence  than  they 
now  have.  The  essence  of  the  Hindoo  immor- 
ality and  idolatr}'  is  a  distrust  of  all  law, — ^a 
tendency  to  refer  every  thing  human  and 
divine,  to  fantastic  caprice  or  arbitrary  will. 

"  The  Hindoo  gods,"  says  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
*'  though  endued  with  human  passions,  have 
always  something  monstrous  in  their  appear- 
ance, and  wild  and  capricious  in  their  con- 
duct. They  are  of  various  colors — red, 
yellow,  and  blue :  some  have  twelve  heads, 
and  most  have  four  hands.  They  are  often 
enraged  without  a  cause,  and  reconciled  with- 
out a  motive.  The  same  deity  is  sometimes 
powerful  enough  to  destroy  his  enemies  vrith 
a  glance,  or  to  subdue  them  with  a  wish : 
and  at  other  times  is  obliged  to  assemble 
numerous  armies  to  accomplish  liis  purpose, 
and  is  very  near  failing  after  all."  And  this 
arbitrary'  character  of  their  gods  is  woven 
into  all  the  system  of  their  life.  The  absurd 
rules  of  caste,  on  which  we  have  recently 
heard  so  much  comment,  partake  of  this 
intrinsic  preference  of  fantastic  accident  to 
constant  reason.  Their  food  is  contaminated 
should  any  member  of  a  lower  caste  touch 
the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained,  supposing 
that  vessel  to  be  earthenware ;  but  if  it  be 
metallic,  it  is  not  contaminated  at  alL  The 
caste  of  porters  will  not  touch  a  palanquin, 
and  the  caste  of  palanquin-bearers  viil  not 


cany  your  luggage.  And  in  correspondence 
with  all  this  complicated  system  of  perfectly 
arbitrary  custom,  is  the  system  of  their 
morality-.  They  will  endure  any  torture 
rather  than  submit  to  what  they  regard  as 
disgrace ;  but  what  they  regard  as  disgrace 
is  always  conventional  disgrace,  not  what  we 
should  consider  dishonor.  Their  treachery, 
their  inveterate  falsehood,  their  almost  inno- 
^nt  adaptation  of  all  facts  and  all  agencies 
to  suit  the  mental  impression  they  wish  to 
produce  on  the  mind  of  another,  all  arise  in 
this  same  inveterate  disbelief  that  there  is 
any  real  distinction  between  truth  and  felse^ 
hood,  order  and  confusion, — any  standard  at 
all,  except  the  pressure  of  immediate  neces^ 
rity,  to  which  they  are  bound  to  adapt  them- 
aelves.  Just  as  we  soothe  a  man  in  delirium 
by  accommodating  ourselves  to  his  fancies, 
instead  of  resisting  and  exposing  them,  so 
the  Hindoo  treats  both  gods  and  men.  He 
treats  all  things  as  delirious — without  any 
Teal  significance — needing  only  to  be  tem- 
porarih  soothed  into  compliance  with  tem- 
porary wishes, — as  a  universal  moral  chaos,  in 
irhich  any  alleviation  that  can  be  produced  is 
Jastifiable.  His  gods  "  churn  the  ocean  to 
procure  the  nectar  of  immortality,"  and  then 
"  by  subsequent  stratagem  defraud  their  co- 
adjutors of  the  prize  obtained."  And  if  the 
beavens  are  thus  arbitrary,  why  should  not 
fanman  nature  be  so  too,  and  strive  by  every 
possible  moral  contortion  and  su])pleness  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  inexorable  caprices  of  the 
ikies  P 
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Now  is  it  not  clear  as  day  what  is  the  trae 
gospel  for  such  a  nation  as  this, — a  gospel  of 
Divine  law  and  constanc}', — beginning  with 
physical  things  which  appeal  to  the  imagioft- 
tion  of  the  people,  and  thus  first  of  all  under- 
mining their  belief  in  incantation  and  cause- 
less caprice,  on  the  ground  where  dispnxtf 
will  carr}'  speediest  and  clearest  conviction, 
and  then  unfolding  to  them   a  moral   and 
spiritual  order  equally  faithful  and   constant, 
— a  Truth  that  is  immutable — a  God  who  ii 
"the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever." 

We  have,  then,  a  very  strong  convictioii 
that  the  great  unchangeable  laws  which  we 
have  already  begun  to  teach  the  Hindoos  by 
our  iron  ways,  and  our  steam  vessels,  and  our 
system  of  equal  taxation,   and  our  scientific 
physics,  have  done  far  more  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  spiritual  faith  than  is  generally 
supposed,   because    they  have  really  struck 
also  at  the  moral  root  of  Hindoo  supersti- 
tion.    And  we    feel  certain  that  to  t^d^e  an 
effectual  gospel  to  their  spirits,  the  mission- 
aries should  also  be  able  to  convince   them 
by  practical  means  that  the  delirium  thej 
ascribe  to  the  world  is  in  their  own  pagan 
minds,  and  not  in  the  universe,  where  eveiy' 
thing  is  consistent,  constant,  faithful.    Such 
a  conviction  is  already  dawning  on  India. 
We  have  seen,  we  believe,  in  the  present 
mutiny,  one  of  those  bursts  of  heathauim 
which  evince  a  consciousness  that  its  system 
is  being  subverted, — ^that  the  faith   in  it  ii 
dying  out  of  the  minds  of  mefi. 


Mr.  Wollet   has  every  ri^^ht  to  claim  aa  | 
insertion  for  the  following  statement : 

"  Bceston,  near  Nottingham,  Dec.  8. 
"  I  must  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  slijrht 
tnistakc  you  have  mudo  in  your  review  of  Mr. 
Taylor's*  '  Northern  Travel ' — ^a  mistake  of  no 
importance  whatever  in  relation  to  the  general 
sabject,  hut  which  happens  to  be  rather  incon- 
venient to  me,  u  bachelor,  who  am  spoken  of 
as  living  in  Lapland  with  mv  daughter.  It  is  a 
nervous  thing  to  a  quiet  Englishman  to  meet  with 
anAmcricnn  in  an  out-of-the-way  place,  for  ho  is 
sure  to  have  his  name  and  private  affairs 
brought  before  the  public ;  but  when  to  this  is 
added  the  chniice  of  mistakes  in  copies  and 
reviews  of  what  has  been  written  about  him,  it 
is  really  rather  a  serious  cause  for  disquietude. 


If  you  will  kindly  look  again  at  Mr.  Bayard 
Taylor's  book,  I  think  you  will  see  that  the 
daughter  was  the  carpenter's — my  friends  will 
know  from  the  age  given  that  slie  could  not  is 
the  course  of  nature  be  mine, — and  you  will 
also  find  that  I  was  not  livin*^  in  their  house.^ 
I  am,  &c.,  John  WoUey,  jun." 

— Unon  referring  to  the  volume,  we  fmd  Mr. 
Wolley  described  as  living  in  a  Swedish  family, 
and  that  the  Norsk  carpenter  was  his  neighbor. 
"  The  daufjchter,"  we  Kup|>oso,  was  tlic  carpen- 
ter's ;  but  Mr.  Wolley  appears  to  have  l>cen  fo 
completely  at  home  that  the  confusion  of  facts  is 
easily  and  innocently  explained. — Athfntrum. 

[This  is  a  strange  jumble — explanation  and 
all.  Does  it  mean  that  Mr.  \V.  was  living  with 
the  carpenter's  daughter  1 — Liviug  Ayt.\ 


LORD  SVaATfORD  Dl  BKDCLIFFB. 


From  The  TimM  29  Deo. 
IiORD  STRATFORD  DE  REDCLEFFE. 
The  departure   from    Constantinople   of 
Lord  Stratford  de  Kedcliffe  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence may  possibly  be  followed  by  his  total 
^linquishment  of  diplomatic  office.    So  dis- 
tiDguished  a  man  and  so  extraordinary  a  ca- 
zeer  well  deserve  the  especial  notice  of  the 
public    For  many  a  year  Lord  Stratford  has 
been  before  Europe,  and  of  late  it  may  be 
9aid,  that  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Pal- 
m^rston,  no  man  has  represented  in  so  high 
a.  degree  to  continental  nations  the  larger 
itatesmanship  of  England.    That  his  coun- 
t^cymen  are  not  better  acquainted  with  his 
•ervices,  while  they  know  by  heart  the  his- 
tory of   each   average  politician   at    home, 
lihows  how  much,  in  spite  of  a  vast  empire 
apd  a  world-wide  influence,  the  attention  of 
Englishmen    is    concentrated    on    domestic 
afiiira,  and  how  little  they  busy  themselves 
with  those  international  relations  which  are 
the  chief  subject  of  interest  to  their  neigh- 
bors.   Lord  Stratford  has,  we  believe,  com- 
peted his  fiftieth   year  of   diplomatic  life. 
Turkey  was  the  scene  of  his  earliest  exer- 
tions,  and  in  Turkey  he  will  have  brought  to 
a  close  his  remarkable  career.     The  political 
Teterans  of  the  present  day  carry  us  back  to 
times  with  which  this  generation  can  hardly 
believe  itself  connected.    The  quick  succes- 
sion  of  events  during  the  present  centur}' 
bzinga  out  in  stronger  contrast  the  longevity 
and  immobility  of  the  statesmen  who  still 
govern  us,  and  keep  the  promising  men  of 
fifty  in  merely  subordinate  situations.     Mr. 
Stratford  Canning  went  out  to  Constantino- 
ple a  very  young  man,  and  shortly  after  Ad- 
miral Duckworth  retreated  from  the  Darda- 
nellea,  in  the  year  1B07.    When  this  expedi- 
tion set  out  England  and  liussia  were  united 
against  France,  and  the  object  of  the  British 
Ministry  was  that  the  Porte  might  be  forced 
to  give  better  terms  of  peace  to  our  allies, 
then  engaged  in  the  campaign  of  Eylau  and 
Friedland.    ISut  England   wits   soon  to  be 
iBolated,  and  the  power  of  Napoleon  was  to 
rise   to  its    }K>int  of   culmination.      Before 
many  months  were  past  not  only  were  Prusr 
aia  and  Austria  confirmed  in  their  dependence 
but  the  Russian  Emperor,  ready  to  extract 
advantage  even  from  defeat,  had  joined  Nar 
poleon  in  a  scheme  for  dividing  the  suzerain- 
ty of  Europe.    England  was  left  without  an 
ally  in  Europe,  except  the'  unhi4;>py  King  of 
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Sweden,  from  whose  hands  the  sceptre  was 
about  to  fall  Not  only  was  French  infli^ 
ence  supreme  over  the  vast  etnpire  of  Tur- 
key, but  even  in  Persia  the  progress  of  the 
enemy's  ascendancy  disturbed  our  Eastern 
statesmen.  It  was  at  such  a  conjuncture  that 
the  future  diplomatic  chief  first  set  foot  in 
the  East  Early  in  1809  ve  find  him  Secre- 
tary of  Embassy,  for  in  those  days  promo* 
tion  came  quickly,  especially  to  the  cousin  of 
a  Cabinet  Mmister. 

When  the  inordinate  ambition  of  Napoleon 
impelled  him  to  an  invasion  of  Kussia  Eng^ 
land  again  made  peace  with  the  Northern 
Power,  and  forced  the  unhappy  Porto  to 
follow  her  example.  liussia,  whether  she 
joined  France  against  England  or  England 
against  France,  always  managed  to  gain  some 
substantial  advantage,  and  in  1812,  with  the 
sword  of  Napoleon  at  her  very  throat,  she 
won  Bessarabia  from  the  Sultan  by  the  assist- 
ance of  England.  The  exertions  of  Mr. 
Stratford  Canning  contributed  not  a  little  to 
this  resulL  But  we  must  not  judge  of  past 
events  by  our  present  light.  The  safety  of 
Europe  depended  on  the  deliverance  of  Russia 
fi:om  a  war  on  her  southern  frontier,  and  the 
statesmen  of  that  day  were  willing  to  submit 
to  any  sacrifice  which  would  array  the  whole 
Muscovite  army  against  the  Military  Dictator 
of  Europe.  It  is  singular  that  after  so  many 
years  and  so  many  changes  Lord  Stratford 
de  Kedclifie  should  have  remained  at  Con- 
stantinople to  check  the  power  of  Kussia  on 
the  Danul)e,  and  should  have  forcrd  her  to  a 
restitution  in  part  of  the  very  territory  which 
he  had  formerly  prevailed  on  the  Porte  to 
cede.  Some  time  after  the  Treaty  of  Buchar 
rest  the  young  Secretary  left  the  East,  and 
commenced  that  career  of  diplomatic  wander- 
ing which  is  an  institution  of  the  service.  In 
1814  we  find  him  Minister  in  Swit7^'rland,  in 
1820  >Dnister.  at  Washington,  and  in  1824 
he  is  sent  on  a  special  misHion  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. At  lost,  in  1825,  he  was  called  to  the 
high  post  in  which  he  has  gained  such  renown 
and  conferred  so  many  services  on  his  coun- 
tr}-.  In  this  year,  the  year  on  which  Nicholas 
ascended  the  throne  of  Russia,  he  was  ap* 
pointed  Ambassador  at  Constantinople.  The 
Greek  Revolution,  the  massacre  of  the  Janis- 
saries, the  war  with  Russia,  all  came  under 
his  observation,  and  from  this  period  we  may 
date  that  settled  resolution  to  oppose  the 
detignf  of  the  Cnr  which  hat  been  the  leadr 
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ing  principle  of  his  later  life.  It  is  probable 
that  had  he  remained  to  direct  the  counsels 
of  the  Sultjfn  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople 
would  never  have  been  signed;  but  in  Sir 
Robert  Gordon  the  fee!)le  Porte  had  a  feeble 
adviser,  and  Turkey  was  subjected  to  a  yoke 
which  was  onl\  broken  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later  throuj^h  the  wantonness  with  which  the 
Czar  pressed  it  on  the  neck  of  the  Sovereip^n 
who  had  acce])ted  it.  With  Sir  Stratford 
Canning's  Parliamentary  career  we  have 
nothing  to  do  ;  he  was  a  Conservative  during 
the  days  of  Whig  supremacy,  and  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  showing  his  capacity  for 
official  life  at  home. 

But  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Turkish  Kmjnre  had  opened.  The  resolute 
and  honorable  policy  wliich  England  has  fol- 
lowed during  the  last  20  years  had  been  in- 
augurated;  the  ambition  of  Mehemet  Ali 
had  been  cheeked,  the  insincere  and  unscru- 
pulous pohVy  of  FiOuis  Phillippe  had  been  re- 
probated. To  suj)port  the  authority  of  the 
Sultan  over  (^very  province  of  his  emj)ire  in 
Euroj)e.  Asia,  and  Africa,  to  bring  his  states 
within  the  European  system,  to  retrieve  the 
finances,  purify  the  administration,  and  hu- 
manize the  relations  of  the  various  races, — 
in  a  word  to  remove  all  causes  of  danger, 
whether  from  foreign  aggression  or  internal 
decay,  was  the  task  which  the  statasmen  of 
this  count rv  had  set  before  themselves.  No 
man  could  have  been  better  chosen  to  carrv 
out  the  work  than  Sir  Stratford  Canning. 
lie  returned  to  Constantinople  as  Ambassa- 
dor in  1H41.  and  has  remained  at  the  post, 
with  shoi-t  intervals  of  absence,  ever  since. 
How  much  he  has  achieved  bv  the  unwearied 
activity  and  i)ersevcrance  of  those  16  vears 
we  can  harrlly  as  yet  appreciate.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  if  the  safety  of  Eastern 
Euroj)e  ha*?  been  secured — if  the  power  and 
prestige  of  Russia  have  been  broken, — if  suc- 
cess has  attended  the  designs  of  those  who 
at  the  hour  of  Turkey's  deepest  degradation 
dreamt  of  reconstituting  her  power  and  re- 
generating her  ])olicy,  the  result  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  veteran  Ambassador  who  is 
now  on  his  wav  home.  In  1S49  Sir  Strat- 
ford  Canning's  ii\Huence  was  exerted  to  save 
the  Hungarian  refugees  from  the  grasj)  of 
tlie  Czar — not,  j>erhaps,  so  much  from  sym- 
pathy for  the  men  or  their  cause,  but  because 
he  desired  to  resist  at  every  turn  the  arro- 
gated  influence  of  St.  Petersburg  over  the 


Porte.  At  last  came  the  erenU  of  1853. 
Nicholas  was  brought  to  close  quarters  with 
his  redoubtable  antagonist.  Lord  Stratford 
it  is  said,  felt  towards  the  Emperor  not  pnlj 
a  patriotic  but  a  personal  dislike.  Nicholas 
had  objected  to  receive  him  as  Minister  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  the  diplomatist  had  never 
forgiven  the  slight.  If  a  thirst  for  retah'a- 
tion  existed  on  the  part  of  Lord  Stratford  it 
was  certainly  fully  satisfied  in  the  end.  At 
every  move  the  Emperor  laid  himself  open 
to  the  thrusts  of  his  watchful  and  indomita- 
ble adversary.  Prince  Mcnschikoff  was  first 
despatched  to  Constantinople,  and  landed 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  rabble  and  the 
com])liments  of  their  priests.  But  the  vain 
and  ostentatious  Russian  was  no  match  for 
Lord  Stratford,  and  soon  became  thoroughly 
afraid  of  him.  The  British  Ambassador  was 
so  polite  and  conciliatory,  so  desirous  not  to 
interfere,  but  to  leave  every  thing  to  the 
Turks  themselves,  except  so  far  as  his  assist- 
ance might  be  useful  in  settling  so  unpleas- 
ant a  dis])ute,  that  it  was  not  until  Menschi- 
koff  had  thoroughly  committed  himself  that 
he  found  he  had  been  opposed  all  along  to 
an  imscen  player  who  had  directed  every 
move  of  the  solemn  functionaries  whom  he 
had  thought  to  dazzle  and  terrify.  When 
he  had  made  this  discovery  he  wisely  took 
his  departure. 

The  next  act  of  Lord  Stratford  was  the 
rejection,  or  rather  correction,  of  the  Vienna 
Note.  We  do  not  think  that  in  attributing 
to  the  British  Ambassador's  influence  the 
resolution  of  the  Porte  in  this^natter  we  are 
guilty  of  any  presumption.  Undoubtedly 
Ijord  Stratford  could  not  openly  counsel  the 
rejection  of  a  document  which  his  own  Gov- 
ernment had  helped  to  frame,  but  a  look  or 
a  tone  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  Sul- 
tan's advisers,  and  we  cannot  doubt  what 
Lord  Stratford's  looks  and  tones  were  when 
he  saw  such  a  production  as  emanated  from 
the  wisdom  of  the  Viennese  Conference. 
That  the  decision  was  a  lK)ld  one  must  be 
admitted ;  that  it  has  1)ecn  attended  with  the 
best  results  is  equally  certain.  No  one  in 
England  knew,  no  one  could  know,  how 
necessary  it  was  to  strike  a  blow  at  once  for 
the  independence  of  the  Ottoman  State. 
Lord  Stratford  probably  compared  the  Turkey 
of  1H53  with  the  Turkey  he  had  formerly 
known.  He  had  seen  the  Empire  pan 
through  convulsions  which  might  have  d»- 
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Rtroved  a  more  civilized  State,  he  had  seen 
the  authority  of  the  Sultan  restored  over 
TMt  provinces  by  the  policy  of  England, 
aided  by  something  like  a  general  renewal 
of  Mussulman  loyalty  throughout  the  East. 
If  the  pressure  of  Russian  protection  and 
the  distraction  of  Russian  interference  could 
be  brought  to  an  end  Turkey  might  be  saved. 
The  Ambassador  formed  his  resolution,  and 
imposed  it  on  the  Porte ;  the  War  with  llus- 
na  followed,  with  all  the  great  results,  which 
will  extend  perhaps  to  a  remote  posterity. 
The  activity  of  the  Ambassador  in  those 
later  questions  of  Bolgrad  and  the  Principal- 
ities  IB  but  consistent  with  all  his  past  career. 
To  break  not  only  the  material  power  of 
RusKia,  but  the  spell  which  she  had  cast  over 
the  East  and  over  nations  which  look  down 
on  the  East  has  been  the  task  of  Lord  Strat- 
ford, and  who  shall  say  he  has  not  suc- 
ceeded ?  How  much  he  has  done  for  this 
oountr}'  may  be  measured  by  the  malevolent 
admiration  with  which  he  is  regarded  abroad. 
Unless  he  had  been  successful,  and  successful 
for  England,  his  would  be  a  more  popular 
name  among  the  publicists  of  the  continent. 
The  veteran  statesman  is  now  to  return 
home  for  a  time,  perha])s  for  ever.  All  )iis 
fierce  feuds,  his  personal  discourtesies,  his 
fovoritisms,  and  his  strange  dislikes  will  soon 
be  forgotten.  His  faults  of  temper  will  lin- 
ger only  in  the  remembrance  of  a  narrow 
circle.  .  On  the  other  hand,  his  exertions  for 
hii  own  countr)',  for  Turkey,  and  for  the 
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world  will  probably  rise  in  estimation  with 
every  succeeding  year.  He  has  certainly 
achieved  a  work  in  which  a  less  stem  and 
resolute  character  would  have  failed.  His 
very  defects  seem  to  have  been  necessary  to 
success  in  his  peculiar  mission.  If  he  had 
been  a  goodnatured,  easy  diplomatist  of  the 
usual  type,  he  could  never  have  held  his  pos- 
ition among  the  demoralized  cliques  of  Con- 
stantinople. During  the  most  moment.'A 
period  of  modem  Turkish  history  he  has 
been  the  controlling  spirit  of  the  Porte  j  in- 
corruptible in  the  midst  of  universal  cormp- 
tion  ;  unterrified  while  all  around  him  were 
shrinking ;  of  preternatural  acli\'ity,  with 
sloth  and  apathy  on  every  side ;  carrjing  on 
a  ceaseless  warfare  against  every  kind  of  evil, 
positive  or  negative,  which  came  within  the 
circuit  of  his  view.  1  le  has  roused  a  lethargic 
Sultan  into  action,  taught  self-seeking  Pashas 
honesty,  terrified  distant  Governors  into  jus- 
tice, foiled  the  sedition  of  Greeks,  restrained 
the  cupidity  of  Armenians,  protected  mis- 
sionaries, checked  Mussulman  persecution, 
and  extended  Christian  rights.  In  fact, 
Turkey  as  it  is  to-day  is  mainly  his  work. 
All  the  younger  race  of  Paslias  who  shrink 
in  decency  from  the  enormous  corruption  of 
their  fathers  have  received  Trom  him  the 
education  which  has  made  them  what  they 
are.  If  the  "  sick  man  **  is  ever  destined  to 
be  whole  again,  the  world  will  recognize  in 
Lord  Stratford  de  Kedclifib  the  physician 
who  has  worked  the  cure. 


Madame  Lind  Goldsciimidt  has  been 
lately  aiding  in  ehnrital)lc  concerts  l)Oth  in  Dres- 
den and  Lcipsic,  and  as  usual  drawing  immense 
lioiises,  for  the  public  here  is  quite  aware  that 
she  has  given  up  singing  for  her  own  l)enefit, 
and  the  only  chance  of  hearing  her  is  when  her 
sympathies  are  aroused  in  l)ehalf  of  other  peo- 
ple. It  is  unfair,  as  has  l)ecn  done  by  a  con- 
temporary, to  speak  of  tlicsc  acts  as  a  broach  of 
tiust  with  the  public,  or,  bi^ause  Madame  Gold- 
adimidt  o<rcasi<)nally  quits  the  privacy  into 
which  she  has  retired,  to  aid  a  friend  or  servo 
a  charity,  to  doss  her  with  those  singers  who, 
for  their  own  selfish  ends  take  farewell  l>enefits 
without  numl)er.  Madame  Lind  Goldschmidt 
has  given  her  valuable  assistance,  with  that  of 
her  nusband,  in  several  cases  lately,  and  the 
onblic  flf)ek  eagerly  to  hear  them.  In  one  in- 
stance her  sym))athics  were  aronsed  for  a  voung 
girl,  the  daughter  of  an  Austrian  general,  ^t'obly 
om,  with  great  musical  talent,  and  urged  by 
family  circamstaflccs,  Franlein  von  Wendheim 


has  devoted  herself  to  the  art  as  a  profession. 
Her  instrument  is  one  seldom  cbosen  by  ladies 
— the  violin — but  iier  hkill  is  great ;  and  to  aid 
her,  as  u  stranj^cr,  in  ubtuinin;^^  a  bearing,  Jenny 
Goldschmidt  offere  1  to  sing  if  sbe  would  give  a 
concert.  Her  l)enev(»lence  bad  its  reward;  the 
room  was  crowded  to  excess.  On  another  oc- 
casion she  sang  for  I'iatto,  the  well-known 
violoncello  player,  an  old  musical  friend,  who 
gave  a  concert  in  Dn.»sden. — Litrran/  Gazette. 


A  TREATT  has  just  Ikm'u  concluded  between 
Holland  and  Belgium  for  the  mutual  protection 
of  literary  property.  It  is  agreeable  to  see 
Belgium,  which,  next  to  the  United  States,  was 
the  most  notorious  country  in  the  world  for 
literary  piracy,  entering  voluntarily  into  such  a 
convention.  She,  it  is  true,  some  time  ago  con- 
cluded a  similar  treaty  with  France ;  but  she  did 
so  sorely  against  her  will,  and  because  Franoe 
insisted  on  it.— £iterary  Gazette, 
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From  Tfio  Chrifitian  Remembrancer. 

A  Portion  of  the  Jounial  kept  by  Thomas 
Raikes,  Esq.  from  1H31  to  1847.  Lon- 
don: Longman  &  Co.     1856. 

We  are  sometimes  disposed  to  wonder 
that  more  people  do  not  keep  journals,  with 
a  Tiew  tc  their  subsequent  publicationi  as  a 
humble  and  tolerably  obvious  mode  of  secur- 
ing a  little  posthumous  fame,  or,  at  least,  of 
preserring  their  memory  from  the  instant 
obliTion  which  swallows  up  most  names  when 
the  grave  closes  over  their  owners.  So  few 
things  seem  requisite  to  fulfil  the  task  credit- 
ably. A  man  need  not  be  a  doer  nor  a 
writer  of  great  things,  nor  a  deep  thinker ; 
he  need  not  have  otiice  or  personal  distinc- 
tion to  make  a  good  journalist :  indeed,  to 
judge  by  all  who  have  excelled  in  the  art, 
eminence  of  any  kind  would  merely  stand  in 
the  way  of  success.  It  needs  a  subordinate 
potition  to  put  the  mind  in  a  fitting  deferen- 
tial attitude  for  the  work,  which  is,  simply, 
noting  down,  with  fidelity,  what  other  people 
dO|  and  say,  and  think,  who  come  in  contact 
with  the  writer,  or  who  in  any  way  fall  under 
his  obser\'ation.  I  lis  task  is  to  make  a 
chronicle  of  his  own  personal  connexion  and 
intermnirse  with  the  society  in  which  he 
motel ;  which,  if  faithfully  recorded,  must 
surely  furnish  the  next  generation  with  an 
interesting  and  useful  history.  Why,  then,  if 
it  is  such  a  matter-of-fact,  straightforward 
woxlsy  are  wc  not  all  journalists,  securing  for 
ourselve-s  at  this  easy  rate,  a  second  life  in 
the  hearts,  or,  at  least,  the  knowledge,  of  our 
posterit}'?  AVe  believe,  because  journal- 
keeping  is  an  affair  of  temperament  rather 
than  of  intellect.  It  requires  an  exact  bal- 
of  opposite  qualities  ;  a  combination — 

to  say— of  indu.*<try  and  idleness,  of  habits 
of  application  and  punctuality  with  a  love  of 
leisure,  very  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

Persons  of  settled  stated  employments, 
which  fill  up  their  day,  have  no  inclination, 
when  the  day  is  over,  to  go  over  the  g^und 
again;  and,  moreover,  what  have  they  to 
tell  P  Busy  lives,  though  it  seems  a  paradox, 
are  generally  least  productive  of  daily  re- 
cords.   M''e  all  know  that  it  is  our  holiday- 
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time,  or  momenta  of  relaxation,  our  inter- 
course with  friends  or  acquaintance,  which 
supply  our  topics  of  conversation ;  not  our 
work.  And  so  it  is  with  journals :  a  simple 
record  of  plodding  work  or  duty-talk  nobody 
wants  to  read.  People  must  come  in  contact 
with  others;  and  that  not  in  the  way  of 
business, — not  with  a  sense  of  a  day's  work 
before  them,  to  which  every  interruption  is  a 
hindrance  —  but  with  the  easy  feeling  of 
leisure  which  welcomes  and  brings  the 
powers  of  the  mind  to  bear  upon  ever}- 
casual  encounter,  as  food  for  thought,  amuse- 
ment, or  curiosity,  to  produce  a  good  page 
at  the  end  of  the  day.  It  is  certainly  not 
difficult  to  find  men  who  depend  on  chance 
for  their  business,  their  interests,  their  ideas  ; 
who  wake  every  morning  without  any  other 
plan  for  the  day  than  to  make  one  of  some 
concourse,  to  follow  in  somebody's  wake  ;  to 
be  first  to  hear  whatever  is  to  be  heard,  fore- 
most to  see  whatever  is  to  be  seen ;  eager 
only  to  trace  out  the  news  of  each  day,  and 
then  spread  the  grateful  stream  of  intelli- 
gence far  and  wide.  These  men  every  town, 
every  street,  every  club,  everj'  news-room 
furnishes  in  abundance  ;  and  they  have  their 
uses,  as  circulating  mediums,  as  keeping  up  a 
certain  freshening  current,  which  ))reserves 
the  plodders  of  the  community  from  stagna- 
tion. But  such  men  are  not  disj)osed  to  sit 
down  alone  every  evening  at  their  desks,  and 
commit  the  history  of  these  desultory  days 
to  posterity, — to  indite  sentence  after  sen* 
tence  beginning  ^  Met  so  and  so,  who  said," 
— **Saw  such  an  one  at  the  club,  who 
reports  " — "  Dined  at  Brown's,  where  Jones 
said  this  good  thing," — "  Sat  by  Mrs.  Smkh, 
who  whispered  to  me  that  marriage  on  the 
tapisj^ — "  Heard  of  one  old  friend  taken  in 
a  fit ;  of  another  acquaintance  given  o\-er ;  of 
such  a  hostile  meeting  yesterday,*' — howerer 
curious  or  illustrative  of  the  times,  and  there- 
fore deserving  of  record,  the  matter  thus  in- 
troduced really  is.  Talkers  and  writers  are 
generally  distinct  classes ;  and  it  would  be 
hard  work  to  the  loungers  and  gossippers  to 
recapitulate  it  all  on  paper;— so  hard  that 
they  would  very  soon  pronoanoe  it  waMe  of 
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time,  as  all  work  seems  to  idle  j)eo])le  ;  though 
if  they  did,  we  think  they  could  not  help 
producing  a  work  of  some  value. 

Bui  there  is  one  condition  which  will  both 
save  tlicse  details  from  the  charge  of  triviality 
and  Rup])ly  the  stimulus  necessary  to  keep  up 
a  continuous  labor.  The  class  of  men  we 
have  described,  as  dependent  on  others  for 
their  estimate  of  every  event  or  circumstance, 
are  peculiar  lovers  of  rank.  No  hahitni  of 
places  of  public  resort  can  help  being  influ- 
enced by  the  one  standard  of  distinction  and 
wealth.  Xot  as  a  slavish  sentiment,  but  on 
merely  personal  interested  grounds.  He 
finds  himself  better  listened  to  and  more 
considered  if  he  tells  what  the  great  man 
thinks,  than  the  small :  the  same  ideas  and 
expressions  are  of  vastly  more  value  and  im- 
portance to  others  from  titled  lips,  than  from 
those  of  the  commonality,  lie  therefore 
seeks  and  courts  these  noble  confidences  ;  the 
pursuit  becomes  pleasant  for  its  own  sake ; 
and  the  dear  satisfaction  grows  upon  him,  of 
dwelling  on  great  names,  till  the  notion 
creeps  in  of  prolonging  the  agreeable  sensa- 
tion by  noting  down  and  giving  a  permanence 
to  these  privileged  communications,  as  a 
double  duty, — to  self,  and  to  the  world. 

These  remarks  ap])ly  mainly  to  one  form  of 
journal, — the  most  kistructive  of  the  whole 
class  as  an  historical  record, — that  which 
describes  society.  For  the  gossip,  anecdote, 
and  small  talk  of  a  past  generation — har- 
monized into  a  general  coloring  by  distance, 
removed  from  all  the  fret  and  jealousy  of 
personal  collision,  and  dispassionately  con- 
sidered— constitute  a  valuable  branch  of  its 
history.  Great  i)rinciple8  can  be  j)roved — 
great  social,  })oIitical,  and  religious  questions 
can  be  elucidated — by  a  faithful  picture  of 
the  every-day  life  of  any  penod  ;  and  thus 
interests,  which  are  really  trivial,  really 
petty,  really  narrowing  if  allowed  to  absorb 
the  thoughts  as  they  transpire,  may  enlarge 
the  mind  and  extend  the  sphere  of  obser- 
vation when  removed  to  a  sufficient  distance 
to  be  viewed  in  their  general  bearings.  For 
the  reason  above  suggested,  and  for  others 
as  o])vious,  such  records  arc  too  generally  of 
the  higher  circles  of  society ;  the  middle 
classes — with  their  stead v  virtues,  homely 
trials,  and  less  brilliant  career — do  not  ofler 
the  same  temptation  to  the  annalist.  It 
would  also  need  more  literary  skill,  more 
tenderness,  more  pathos,  more  heart,  to  ex- 


cite the  interest  of  the  reader ;  but  the  task 
successfully  accomplished,  would  be  of  inde- 
finitely more  value. 

It  should  always  be  remembered,  that 
every  journal,  however  faithfully  it  reflects 
the  time,  more  faithfully  reflects  the  writer. 
Modern  thinkers  are  fond  of  saving,  that  the 
eyes  does  not  sec  all  that  passes  before  it 
but  only  that  which  it  has  the  power  to  sec ; 
and  a  man^s  observation  is  certainly  mainly 
confined  to  those  subjects  and  objects  that 
interest  him,  so  that  the  society  he  describes 
will  pretty  surely  be  a  reflection  of  himself; 
but  this  matters  little  to  the  reader,  for  he 
still  has  before  him  an  epitome  of  one  aspect 
of  the  life  of  a  gi\en  period — one  of  its 
characteristic  creations  which  could  not  have 
been,  but  for  a  certain  general  condition  of 
morals,  habits  and  modes  of  thought.  All 
men  in  Charles  the  Sccond*s  time  were  not 
engrossed  with  their  fine  clothes  ;  but  Pep}»a 
could  not  have  lived  but  in  a  gaudy,  dressy, 
frivolous,  pleasure-seeking,  dissipated  age. 
So  Horace  Walpole  is  at  once  the  portrait 
and  the  painter  of  his  own  time.  There 
were  good  Christians  amongst  his  acquaint- 
ances, but  himself,  keen,  cold,  heartless,  tri- 
fling, he  shows  the  sneering  sceptical  animus 
which  pervaded  the  fashionable  world  of 
England,  especially  before  the  French  revol- 
ution. Boswcll,  anomaly  as  he  is,  was  yet  a 
production  of  his  own  age,  when  great  men 
and  great  intellects  had  their  followers,  satel- 
lites, clients,  hanging  on  their  steps,  cafclnng 
the  words  that  dropped  from  their  lips,  main- 
taining an  attitude  of  subserrience,  implicit 
deference  and  attention,  whfch  simply  could 
not  be  in  our  days.  In  our  own  early  recol- 
lections, such  memorials  as  Leigh  Hunt's, 
while  they  show  a  malignant  and  envious 
temper  in  the  man,  betray  a  habit  of  petty 
malice  and  suspicious  jealousy  in  the  school 
of  which  Byron  was  the  head,  and  of  the 
society  in  which  they  were  teachers  ;  and  no 
doubt  whatever  records  arc  being  kept  of  this 
present  current  time  will  show  to  our  childreD 
or  grandchildren  just  as  clearly  what  weie 
the  leading  errors  of  this  very  year  and  day. 
Points  on  which  no  one  can  decide  accurately 
now  will  be  clear  then  ;  and  more  especially 
will  the  meannesses,  the  inferior,  low,  UD* 
worthy  motives  and  im])ulse8  which  aotualt 
the  society  of  which  we  form  a  part,  of  which 
we  are  either  ignorant  or  only  faintly  mu^ 
picious,  stand  out  clear  against  ui :  for  in 
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this  vee  suspect  the  diaries  of  ever}'  age  are 
unanimous — in  showing  the  worst  features  of 
the  period  they  commemorate ;  not  at  all  by 
design,  but  unconsciously.  Unintentionally 
all  the  bad  comes  out — rises,  as  it  were,  to 
the  surface.  Every  social  sore  is  uncovered, 
and  made  to  occupy  a  much  more  prominent 
place  in  our  eyes  than  it  did  while  the  evil 
was  actively  at  work,  and  infecting  the  mass. 
All  the  heroism,  all  the  patriotism,  all  the 
sentiment,  and  too  often  all  the  respectability 
of  an  age,  is  eliminated  in  this  invidious  pro- 
cess of  peeping  behind  the  scenes,  and  show- 
ing up  the  actors ;  so  that  it  needs  to  be  on 
our  guard,  and,  by  drawing  a  running  analogy 
with  our  own  experience,  to  temper  the 
•everity  of  the  re])resentation. 

These  reflections  are  suggested  by  the 
four  volumes  of  the  Journal  of  Thomas 
Raikes,  Esq.,  which  lie  before  us.  In  the 
portrait  which  graces  the  outer  leaf,  we  rec- 
ognize one  of  the  men  we  have  attempted  to 
describe  as  the  received  circulators  of  intelli- 
gence. Stiff,  well-dressed,  portly,  closely- 
shaven,  hatted,  and  gloved,  we  see  him  as 
the  privileged  world  was,  no  doubt,  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  him,  as  he  set  forth  each  day 
on  the  business  of  his  life, — to  see  his  friends 
and  talk;  to  hear  the  news;  to  spread  it; 
to  win  the  coveted  rej)utation  of  being  au 
eourani  of  every  thing  worth  hearing,  in 
the  only  circle  worth  knowing.  And  cer- 
tainly he  must  have  been  beyond  most  men 
fortunate  in  the  sources  of  his  information  : 
for  whereas  innumerable  noblemen,  dukes, 
princes  of  the  blood,  ambassadors,  and  cour- 
tiers received  their  intelligence  of  what  was 
going  on  from  ])lain  Mr.  Jtaikes,  he  never 
seems  to  have  gained  his  own  impressions  or 
knowledge  of  facts  from  any  but  titled  lips, 
— gnd  these  not  new  creations,  law  lords,  and 
such  questionable  and  debateable  greatness, 
but  the  true,  ancient  nobility  of  the  land,  men 
of  large  estates,  historical  names,  and  hered- 
itary statesmanship ;  who  clearly,  one  and 
all,  found  something  very  attractive  in  his 
society,  held  him  in  their  confidence,  and  en- 
joyed a  gossip  with  him.  The  secret  of  this 
attraction  is  not  revealed  by  the  Journal; 
though  we  fully  believe  in  its  existence,  and 
give  Mr.  Raikes  credit  for  perfect  accuracy 
and  g^od  faith  in  e^'ery  conversation  ho  re- 
cords. But  there  is  nothing  in  his  style  to 
lead  the  reader  to  suppose  any  charm  of 
eonversation  or  grace  of  manner.    Nothing 


can  well  be  drier  than  his  tone  of  narrative. 
Our  impressions  as  we  first  read,  are  decid- 
edly unfavorable  both  to  head  and  heart. 
"NVe  feel  to  be  pouring  over  a  file  of  old 
newspapers ;  the  jmlitics,  the  news,  the  cas- 
ualities, — all  have  the  same  party,  uns)'mpa- 
ihizing  character.  We  look  on  a  mind,  cer- 
tainly honest  in  its  way,  but  warj)ed  from 
early  life ;  seeing  only  as  the  world  sees  ; 
judging  strictly  asAhe  world  judges;  a  slave 
of  fashion,  who  never  has  a  moment's  mis- 
giving of  the  bondage;  a  politician  without 
patriotism,  and  whose  sympathies  are  wholly 
confined  to  party.  "We  discern  a  nature  free 
from  generous  impulses,  with  no  bursts  of 
feeling,  no  gleam  of  fancy,  no  kindling  of 
])oetry,  romance,  devotion  ;  no  refined  curios- 
ity ;  no  felicity  of  thought  or  expression  ;  no 
independent  pursuit  or  view  of  life;  no  pecu- 
liar tastes  or  habits  of  thought ;  no  charac- 
teristics that  we  can  see ;  a  mere  type  of  the 
man  of  the  world, — the  man  of  the  clubs, — 
whose  highest  aspiration  is  to  know  every 
body  worth  knowing,  to  be  familiar  with  the 
great,  to  make  himself  accejjtable  to  them, 
to  share  their  interests,  to  dine  with  the  best 
company,  and  to  be  able  always  to  play  his 
part  with  ease  and  credit.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  his  success  in  all  these  points  was 
due  to  his  simple  devotion  to  them.  His 
worship  of  rank  was  heartfelt,  and  in  a  man- 
ner disinterested ;  and  this  would  impart  a 
genuineness  to  his  adulation — if,  indeed,  we 
need  use  so  invidious  a  word — that  would  no 
doubt,  make  his  society  acceptable  to  its  pos- 
!  sessors.  He  had,  besides,  a  head  for  a  iiar- 
I  ticular  class  of  politics — the  intrij^ues  of 
court,  the  working  of  parties,  the  machinery 
I  by  which  men  win  power :  all  quite  separate 
!  pursuits  from  the  true  science  of  govern- 
ment, which  implies  a  range  of  knowledge 
I  over  which  his  vision  never  for  one  instant 
!  soared ;  but  which  needs  a  good  share  of 
I  sharpness  and  experience  of  men.  In  all 
■  the  chicanery  of  jwlitics,  he  finds  himself  at 
home;  in  dodging  Louis  Philippe  through 
'  all  his  manoeuvring,  he  shows  intelligence  and 
expresses  quite  well  what  he  means.  His 
pen  gets  along  with  ease,  if  not  with  grace, 
in  anecdote  and  narrative;  so  that  we  can 
believe,  under  the  stimulus  of  society,  he 
might  relate  them  with  success,  and  know 
'  the  right  thing  to  tell  at  the  right  moment 
But  it  is  quite  curious  to  observe  how  his 
'  genius  deserts  him  under  the  new  weight  and 
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difticultv  of  an  .abstract  idea.  In  every  at- 
tempt  at  uncon«j:enial  s})eciilation  lie  floun- 
ders and  blunders  :  he  has  not  languaji^e  to 
express  a  noble  thought  or  religious  senti- 
ment ;  he  uses  wrong  words,  like  an  unedu- 
cated i)ersnn  ;  and  shows  altogether,  in  these 
occasional  flights,  an  obtuseness  and  igno- 
rance, and  want  of  cultivation  of  the  intel- 
lect, at  which  we  can  only  marvel. 

Thercis  nothing  to  m^e  us  suppose  that 
Mr.  Kaikes  was  otherwise  than  most  respect- 
able in  conduct.  His  wide  toleration  of 
other  men's  failings  need  not  arise  from  s}Tn- 
]>athy  in  their  vices,  beyond  that  indulgence 
which  he  had  always  ready  for  the  practices 
of  fashionable  ])eople.  "We  have,  indeed,  a 
f»ood  deal  of  moralizing  on  the  crimes  of  so- 
ciety,— especially  over  their  consequences ; 
and  considerable  severity  towards  those 
errors  which  did  not  fall  in  with  the  liabits 
Cif  the  day,  or  of  his  own  set.  IJut  in  these 
things  there  is  no  exercise  of  a  private  judg- 
mt'nt, — no  appeal  to  his  own  conscience  from 
the  world's  decision.  His  code  is  precisely 
rejrulated  by  the  fonnula  of  society  :  his  con- 
temi)t,  respect,  approbation,  are  in  strict  obe- 
dience to  its  rules :  so  much  so,  that  we  do 
not  remember  any  censure  so  heartily  ex- 
ju'essed  as  on  Mr.  Hume,  for  refusing  a  chal- 
lenge, while  he  yet  allowed  himself  perfect 
liberty  of  censure  and  vituperation.  A  man 
of  fashion  may  break  ever\-  law  of  the  Dec- 
alogue ;  may  be  an  atheist,  duellist,  profli- 
gate ;  may  systematically  jn-ey  on  others  for 
a  living ;  be  gambler,  detractor,  covetous ; 
and  yet,  if  he  have  -social  qualities — if  his 
vices  are  fashional)le  vices,  only  a  little  in 
Mdvance  of  his  set — if  they  are  not  com- 
mitted ujKm  this  same  select  circle,  but  upon 
the  outer  and  inferior  world,  he  glosses  them 
over:  they  are  not  his  afi*air;  ihev  do  not 
jrovent  the  man  being  extremely  well  bred, 
.'«nd  excellent  company ;  and  it  is  ten  to  one 
that  the  balance  of  j)raise  is  on  his  side, 
lint  while  he  is  thus  moderate  in  tone  to- 
wards what  ought  to  excite  indignation  and 
contempt ;  while  these  dark  hues  are  soft- 
ened and  paled  under  his  lenient  pencil,  we 
observe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  whatever 
Mr.  Kaikes,  in  principle,  ought  to  extol  and 
value, — what  it  was  the  ohject  of  his  life,  so 
far  as  it  had  one,  to  maintain. — has,  by  his 
peculiar  mode  of  handling,  all  the  glon*, 
prestige,  and  shine  taken  out  of  it.  Hia 
Tor}i8m  is  without  lo}-alty,  his  kings  without 


majesty,  his  princes  without  dignity,  his 
courts  without  polish,  his  fashion  without  ele- 
gance. He  upholds  the  aristocracy,  but 
proves  its  members  selfish ;  he  worships 
grace  of  manner,  yet  shows  it  compatible 
with  a  vulgar  and  sordid  soul ;  he  contends 
for  old  institutions,  yet  betrays  their  rotten- 
ness. This,  we  need  not  say,  is  done  wholly 
unconsciously  and  without  design.  It  is 
partly  owing  to  the  want  of  imagination, — 
that  faculty  which  sees  the  idea  of  a  grand 
thought  or  institution  clear  and  unimpaired 
beneath  the  disfigurements  of  time  or  abuse, 
— and  partly  from  the  reason  already  touched 
on,  that  this  mode  of  comjyosition  shows 
things  piecemeal,  and  with  all  their  blots 
and  rents  exposed.  For  whatever  reason, 
the  book  ought  to  act  as  a  disenchantment  to 
all  who  have  unnatural  cravings  after  mere 
fashion  and  what  is  called,  pre-eminently, 
society.  The  early  volumes  especially  recall 
to  our  recollection  the  frenzy  that  once  pre- 
vailed after  style  and  fashion — the  mere  frij)- 
pery  ai)j)endage  to  solid  rank  and  influence. 
The  world  has  tiiken  uj)  other  fancies  since 
then,  which  have  modified  this  insane yVtrore, 
and  we  must  rejoice  at  the  change ;  for  really 
it  was  the  lowest  form  of  imitation, — the 
weakest  of  ambitions ;  as  it  admired  and 
aimed  at  a  distinction  which  was  without  the 
pretence  of  virtue,  or  worth,  or  superiority  of 
any  kind,  except  in  the  merest  externals. 

Mr.  Kaikes'  Journal  gives  us  a  peep  into 
that  society  which  used  to  be  the  forbidden, 
unattainable  paradise  of  so  many  foolish  im- 
aginations ;  and  thus  funn'shes  ample  food 
for  moralizing.  The  manners,  the  habits, 
the  amusements  of  exclusive  fashionable  so- 
ciety, arc,  like  fashions  themselves,  only  ad- 
mirable the  instant  they  are  in  vogue.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  those  airs  and  graces 
which  do  attract  at  the  time  when  they  are 
in  the  ascendant  and  masters  of  the  hour, 
and  which  induce  a  sense  of  failure,— of  a 
certain  deficiency, — in  those  who  have  not 
acquired  the  trick  of  them ;  which  have  then 
a  brilliancy,  a  point,  a  charm,  a  finish,  which 
realize  our  notion  of  an  accomplishment ; — 
how  these  fade  into  vapidness ; — how  mean, 
trifling,  and  puerile  they  look  when  their  day 
is  oyer,  when  wc  contem])late  them  as  a  past 
ephemeral  aflectation,  as  showTi  up  by  some 
hand  which  attempts  to  arrest  a  passing  con- 
ceit, to  give  permanence  to  a  freak  of  the 
day,  to  write  down  a  mode.    We  do  not,  of 
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eonrsey  touch  here  upon  the  manners  of 
Yeally  good  society — manners  which  approve 
themselves  to  our  judgment  as  good  at  all 
times,  from  the  Patriarchs'  to  our  own,  be- 
cause they  indicate  that  natural  elevation 
which  education,  rank,  and  position  give  to 
the  best  natures,  investing  them  with  dignity 
and  graciousness,  and  a  constant  sense  of  the 
claims  of  others.  But  what  fatuity  we  see 
now  in  the  superciliousness  which  certainly 
had  power  to  wound  at  the  time, — what  flat- 
ness in  the  insolence  which  sounded  like  wit 
when  it  was  spoken  or  quoted, — what  reck- 
less, besotted  contempt  of  the  true  purposes 
of  existence,  we  trace  now  in  the  more  prom- 
inent leaders  of  ton,  which  then  did  not 
strike  so  forcibly,  while  gilded  with  the  little 
equivalent  of  present  success, — what  narrow 
zange  in  those  powers  which  were  thought 
highly  of  once, — what  servile  dependence  on 
the  will  and  opinion  of  others,  in  those  who 
assumed,  in  their  day,  to  be  the  sources  of 
influence : — what  cowardice  lurked  under  the 
mask  of  that  impertinence  which  brow-beat 
the  world, — what  infinite  smallnesses  trans- 
pire in  those  pretenders  who  were  allowed  to 
look  down  on  all  the  world  in  their  brief 
reign, — in  short,  what  gew-gaw,  and  sham, 
and  vulgar  assumption,  the  whole  artificial 
•yatem  of  a  school  of  manners  looks  when 
its  day  is  over !  After  all,  there  is  this  ex- 
cuse for  men's  different  modes  of  viewing 
these  fantastic  doings,  when  in  and  out  of 
feshion — that  they  cannot  believe  influence 
may  be  won  without  some  foundation  of 
lolid  qualities :  they  will  suppose  there  is  a 
background  of  real  powers,  or  worth,  or  re- 
finement, till  time  shows  them  their  mistake ; 
that  the  idol  is,  like  all  other  idols,  all  out- 
side :  the  farther  you  penetrate,  the  more 
worthless  what  you  find. 

When  we  read  in  Mr.  Haikes'  of  "  Beau 
Brummell"  and  the  society  he  ruled,  it 
•eems  to  us  that  we  must  have  learnt  a  little 
wisdom  since  then.  But  we  are  probably 
mistaken.  It  is  more  likely  that  each  age 
has  its  own  ])eculiar  folly,  that  is  not  seen  in 
its  true  light  till  recorded  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity  by  some  painstaking  biographer, 
possessed  with  the  worth  of  his  subject,  and 
sympathizing  in  a  certain  degree  even  where 
he  is  obliged  to  condemn.  We  see  this  in 
the  past.  We  can  point  out,  ever  since  soci- 
ety had  its  historians,  what  were  the  eocen- 
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tricities  of  each  age,  and  can  hardly  pro- 
nounce one  better  than  another;  therefore 
we  must  be  humble  for  ourselves,  and  not 
trust  to  a  fancied  immunity  from  popular  de- 
lusions. 

But,  to  enter  more  closely  on  our  subject. 
It  is  no  good  fortune  to  any  party  to  have 
such  men  as  Mr.  Ilaikes  for  its  exponents : 
men  engaged  in  its  workings  rather  than  its 
principles, — who  take  all  the  inferior  motives 
as  a  matter  of  course.  He  happened  to  be  a 
Tory ;  we  therefore  see  Torj'ism  denuded  of 
all  its  poetry,  and  not  a  little  of  its  patriot- 
ism* AH  we  can  say  is,  that  had  he  been  a 
Whig,  we  should  then  have  seen  Whiggerj' 
at  its  lowest.  The  Journal  begins  in  1832, 
with  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  which 
his  party  sincerely  regarded  as  the  setting  of 
England's  sun.  "  From  this  day,"  he  says, 
"dates  a  new  era  in  England;"  the  past 
from  that  time  assuo^d  to  him  a  tenderer 
aspect;  a  broad  line  separated  its  glories 
from  present  degeneracy.  He  never  gives 
his  opponents  credit  for  a  sentiment  of  patri- 
otism. The  whole  change  "  was  caused  by 
an  unprincipled  set  of  men  to  keep  them- 
selves in  place."  He  declares  the  country 
on  the  eve  of  a  revolution,  and  "  will  go  to 
his  g^-ave  with  the  conviction  that  a  virulent 
party  spirit,  and  not  one  iota  of  patriotism 
or  public  feeling,  has  produced  the  change/* 
Talle)Tand  is  quoted  on  all  hands  for  pro- 
nouncing that  the  country  will  gradually  go 
to  ruin.  Croker  foretells  national  bank- 
ruptcy. These  were  the  current  Tory  senti- 
ments of  the  time.  We  do  not  wonder  that 
Mr.  Ilaikes  shares  them.  But  we  think  that 
such  men  show  ^hcre  the  error  of  these  pre- 
dictions lay — in  a  real  ignorance  of  the  Brit- 
ish character.  Mr.  Ilaikes  always  regards 
the  popular  outbreaks  in  some  crisis  of  af- 
fairs as  the  normal  temper  of  the  nation. 
He  calls  the  peo])le,  as  such,  hard  names. 
When  he  speaks  of  England's  greatness,  he 
means  simply  its  aristocracy,  and  quotes  with 
satisfaction  the  words  of  a  friend,  that  the 
aristocratic  element  lies  at  the  raot  of  all  its 
excellence.  All  sympathy  iHith  the  masses 
is  with  him  the  merest  claptrap  and  hum- 
bug. I^ut,  while  he  sets  the  Whigs  down  in 
this  summary  fashion,  he  exhibits  his  own 
party  as  ini!-;(nced  by  no  higher  motives 
than  the  very  natural,  but  not  distinctively 
patriotic  ones,  of  holding  their  own.    They 
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are  so  much   the  people  in  their  own — or,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  get  him  a  pair  for 

rather,  in  Mr.  Raikes'  eyes— that  the  inter-  the  evening :  *  Of  what/  said  Holmes,  *  gloves 

ests  of  the  community  meet  with  little  con-  or  stockings  ?  '"— Vol.  i.  pp.  11,  12. 

sideration.  The  reader  can  neither  see  the  absurdity  of 

"  Tuesday,  12/^.-1  do  not  think  that  in  ^^r-  Morrison  speaking  on  a  subject  he  un- 

all  my  experience  I  ever  remember  such  a  derstood,  nor  yet  the  danger  to  the  nation 

season  in  London  as  this  has  been  ;  so  little  of  there  being  some  members  in  the  House 

gaiety,  so  few  dinners,  balls,  And/Hes,     The  conversant    with    details    which     must    be 

political  dissensions  have   undermined   soci-  brought  before  its  consideration, 

ety,   and  produced   coolnesses    between    so  r^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^   defeated   part.-,  began, 

many  ot  the  highest  families;  and  between  ■            ^       ,   .,        .  i    ^.          -.^     ,  *^ 

even  near  relations,  who  have  taken  opposite  however,  to  subside  with  time.     We  do  not 

views  of  the  question.     Independent  of  this  wonder  at  nor  blame  them  for  their  panic; 

feeling,   the  Tory   party — whose   apprehen-  only  experience  can  show  how  absolutely  the 

sions  for  the  future  arc   most   desponding,  character   of  a   people  influences   its   laws. 

who  think  that  a  comi)lete  revolution  is  near  They  did  not  do  justice  to  the  stamiha  of  the 


Those  who  have   money    at   command    are  essary  to  the  safety  of  the  whole,  was  too 

buying  funds  in  America   or   in   Denmark,  much  a  part  of  their  system ;  but  they  had 

wh'icii  they  think  ley  exposed  to   political  high  aims  and  a  patriotic  spirit,  which  it  was 

changes.   'Those  who  have  only  income  are  ^^^  [^  yi^^  llaikes  to  give  expression  to.     As 

reduced  to  retrench  ;  but  all  seem  impressed  ^    •      ^f  returning  spirit,  the  Carlton  Club  is 

with  the  idea  that  they  cannot  long  depend  ^       ,    i        i  tvt     t>  m        •     •*.  j  ^     •  . 

4i    •  .  •  -4  J   .1  founded,  and  Mr.  liaikes  mvited  to  lom  it 

on  their  present  prosperity :  and  these  very  ,_      '     \,  a  i  j.  i-"  jwu  lu 

means  of  precaution  may  tend  to  accelerate  "^  descnbes  successful  dinners,  and  soon  re- 

the  crisis,  if  such  there  is."— Vol.  i.  pp.  49,  cords  the  valuable  acquisition  of  a  French 

50.  cook,  glorious  in  all  the  laurels  his  art  can 

A  note  adds,  that  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  bestow. 

invested  £300,000  or  £400,000  in  American       ♦♦  They  have  hired  a  French  cook  for  the 

Stock,  which  was  all  repudiated.     We  gather  Carlton  Club  from  Paris,  who  lived  formerly 

that  it  is  he,  too,  who  secured  for  himself  a  ^'i/^^t^I^  Ducd^Escars,  premi<rr  maitre  d' hd- 

"Clean,  shirt  and  a  valet"  in  the  funds  of  (^^  o*  Louis  XVIIL,  and  who  probably  made 

^      .    r-  rri.    T^  1       r  n    I  that  famous  wafc  de  saucissons  vrhich  kiUed 

every  country  m  Euroi)e.     The  Duke  of  Bed-  j^j^  ^^^^^^^     j^  ^^^  3^^^^  ^^  breakfost  at  the 

ford  on  his  death-bed  earnestly  exhorts  his  Tuilcries  to  the  king,  who  with  the  duke  par- 
son to  bring  up  the  heir  to  the  title  with  took  so  voraciously  of  it,  that  the  former  was 
•*  care  and  attention"  "  "NVe  now  live,"  attacked  with  a  (langerous  fit  of  indigestion, 
said  ho,  *'  in  times  when  his  brilliant  pros-  from  which  he  with  difficulty  recovered,  and 
pectsmav  be  changed,  and  no  one  knows  the  latter  absolutely  died  from  the  exccsg  on 
1              '  1              1         1       1   *     1-      1     u*  the  following  day.     One  of  the  French  iour. 

how  soon   he  may  be  reduced  to  live  bv  his        ,        i  «ki«  r««  :♦„  /u..^**  •*       , 

„    'rp,  ..  .       ;,, .  nals,  remarkable  for  Its /ac«iM,  announced 

own  exertions.      The  naive  simphcity  of  this  ^j^^  ^^.^^^  j^  ^j^g  following  terms:  '  Hier  sa 

dying  counsel  does  not  seem  to  strike  Mr.  Majest^  tres  Chretienne,  a  dl6  attaguee  d'une 

Kaikcs ;  he  writes  it  as  a  valuable  comment  indigestion,  dont   M.   le  Due   d'Escars    est 

on  the  evil  limes  which  gave  birth  to  such  mort  le  lendmain.* " — Vol.  i.  p.  141. 
j)recautions,  as  if  our  hereditary  legislators       Lord  Hertford,  too,  in  spite  of  his  fore* 

migiit  1)0  brought  up   anyhow,  and  core  and  bodings,  gives  dinners ;  but  nearer  daneers 

attention  only  bestowed  on  those  who  had  to  interfered  with  their  success.     The  cholera 

look  after  private  interests.     Of  course  the  was  raging.     Entrees  and  champaig^e,  ices 

now  House  of' Commons  was  very  little  to  and  fruit,  were  all  discarded  for  simpler  fore. 

Mr.  Kaikes'  mind.     He  quotes  with  satisfac-  This  new  apprehension  for   the   time  drove 

tion  an  ill-bred  and  not  very  brilliant  joke  of  out   the  old:  it  was   shared  by  all   classes 

'•Ifolmes:" —  alike.    The  set  at  Crockford*s  were  startled 

"When    Mr.    Morrison,   the   member  for  and   electrified   as   one   distinguished  name 

Leicester,  who,  being   a   haber-dasher,   had  after  another  fell  rictim.     Kothschild  refused 

made  himself  conspicuous   by   a   speech  on  to  advance  money,  not  knowing,  as  he  told 

the  foreign  glove  question,  came  up  to  him,  his  applicant,  but 'he  might  be  dead  to-mor- 
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row;  and,  whether  stricken  hy  the  evil  prog- 
nostic or  not,  tlie  poor  man  was  dead  the 
following  day. 


With  the  new  r^'gime,  pm^vcnus  begin  to 
show   themselves — that   class   so   odious   to 


art  of  ingeniously  cutting  was  the  art  of  in- 
geniously tormenting?" — Vol.  ii.  pp.  160, 
161. 


Xo  wonder  that  he  fondly  recalls  the  days 
of  refinement  till  we  could  almost  share  his 


those  who  find  themselves  more  by  good  regrets,  but  that  all  his  models  of  manners 
fortune  than  by  right,  witiiin  the  privileged  \  do  seem  to  have  been  so  singularly  wanting 
'drcle.  He  complains  of  "  our  new  levelling  j  in  the  proper  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  that 
system;  "  quotes  with  complacency  a  letter  |  our  faith  in  the  whole  thing  vanishes.  Take, 
from  D'Orsay,  satirizing  the  new  aspect  of  ■  for  example,  Lord  Cholmondeley,  friend  of 
London, — the  new  fortunes  which  do  not  i  George  the  Fourth, — held  up  as  a  sam])Ie  of 
know  how  to  spend,  the  new  faces  filling  the  ]  that  high-bred  politeness  which  vanished 
windows  of  the  Clubs  and  seen  in  public  as-  |  with  the  passing  of  the  ]leform  Bill,-5he 
seuiblies,  belonging  to  people  of  no  discern- 1  feudal  state  of  whose  dinners  is  dwelt  on 
ment,  who  inflict  on  him  the  desolaiioHj  if    ^vith  such  tender  regret.     He  was  a  sordid 


by  chance  he  says  a  hi-tiup,  of  commending  it 
amongst  his   most   spiritual   efforts;  fondly 


gambler,  and  won   three   or  four   hundred 
thousand   pounds   by   systematic    successful 


contrasting  these  blunders  with  the  refined  !  play;  and,  besides,  had  such  a  knack  of  self- 
appreciation  of  his  friend,  "  to  whom  he  had  '  appropriation  as  to  be  always  making  out  a 
alwa}'s  done  justice."  In  connection  with  '  claim  on  other  people's  estates,  so  that  Mr. 
this  subject,  Mr.  ]Uikes  thus  theorises  on  ;  Coke,  of  Holkham,  wrote  to  him  *  that,  wish- 
Tulgarity  as  a  quality  not  inherent  in  any  '  ing  to  feel  easy  as  to  his  own  property,  which 
nature,  but  develoj)cd  by  collision  of  classes  ; ;  he  had  inherited  from  a  long  train  of  an- 
itfollows  a  comparison  of  English  and  French  =  cestors.  but  knowing  the  various  claims  which 
manners.  his  lordshij)  possessed  uj)on  that  of  others,  he 

« In  England  vulgarity  is  a  modern  mon-  ^''^"''^  ^^»^'«  ^^  i»Hu»re  what  sum  he  would 
iter,  full  grown,  full  fed,  and  dressed,  and  j  ^®  contented  to  receive  as  an  indemnity." 
therefore  more  hideous  than  in  its  native  de-    Talleyrand  we  find  described  as  one  of  the 


fonnity ;  it  is  a  miasma,  a  plague,  a  pesti- 
lence :  it  has  its  colors,  classes,  and  odors, 
like  aristocracies,  and  our  nice  sense  of  differ- 


last  of  that   great  school  of  politeness  and 
social  eminence,  which  is  now  nearly  if  not 

,  J.    .     ...     ^1  ,     quite  extinct.     One  "  high-bred "  gentleman, 

ence  and  distmction  m  the  one  corresponds  ;  „.i„,„„   i^„„   u«  „.:n    i«Jl   a^  y  u  f\        r 

_,-_         1       •♦u   4i    «^     f  «i        ..1     '    f\/>    whose   loss   he  will   lonir   deplore — "  One  of 
pretty  nearly  with  those  ot  tlie  other.     Of  ! ..     -  .  .  .  i  '^    •   *^  •   ,        , , 

cad,our  str'ainings  for  gentility  were  fcw  j  i  ^^*^  ^<^^  ^^^'"^"^^"ff  ^»^^  ^  *^"Cture  of  the  old 
we  pave  it  up  t()  our  neighbors",  battled  and  .  school,  which  is  almost  extinct  "—is  a  deter- 
brawlcd  about  our  liberties,  and  called  them  \  mined  atheist,  and  dies  in  his  unbelief, 
courtiers  and  slaves.  |  Another  friend,  by  his   high  sense  of  honor 

•«  This  would  do  no  longer,  when  we  met    and  religious  principle,  is  bronght   into  the 
them  after  peace ;  they  had  got  our  liberties   following  delicate  dilemma : 
and  laws,  and  we  thought  we  must  get  their 

manners.  It,  however,  was  not  so  much  an  "  I  ^^^^'^  ^^^^  an  oltl  and  intimate  friend 
ai&ir  of  rivalry  with  them,  as  of  self-defence  this  week  in  poor  Charles  H.  IJoiiverie,  who 
for  ourselves.  New  glories  and  wealth  had  !  <licd  of  a  paralytic  affection.  He  was  the 
been  showered  down  unon  us.  The  wheel  of  i  **«"  ^^  ^^r.  and  I.ady  Bridget  ]}ouverie,  hy 
fortune  had  taken  such  jerks,  that  dirt  was  whom  he  was  left  a  large  fortune  and  the 
flinging  up  as  dignity  was  fiinging  down,  and  ■  property  of  Hetchworth  in  Surrey.  It  all 
therefore  a  new  school  of  manners  became  melted  like  snow  before  the  sun  at  the  gam- 
necessary.  Here  gentility  and  vulgarity  got  ,  ing-iuule,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  he  has 
their  distinct  tickets  and' labels,  and  in  call-  had  little  more  than  a  pittance  of  £300  a 
ing  our  friend  a  *  gi  nth-manly  man,'  we  .  year  to  live  on.  With  tlie  exception  of  this 
summed  up  his  entire  character. '  TWs,  how- :  «"<*  fatal  proj)en8ity,  for  which  lie  so  dearly 
eTer,  had  nothing  to  do  with  Chesterfield.  .  paid  in  his  lifetime,  never  was  there  a  more 
PoUteness  is  of  two  kinds,  moral  and  mechan-  '  sterling,  htmorable,  and  high-mnided  charac- 
ical ;  the  one  mere  friction  externally,  the  t<?r :  of  him  it  might  be  said,  that  his  word 
oUier  an  internal  sentiment  True  polite-  was  better  than  his  bond.  In  the  course  of 
ness  partakes  of  lioth,  and  seeks  to  make  his  pecuniary  distresses  at  one  time,  he 
others  as  easy  as  itself.  How  could  this  be,  i  wished  to  sell  some  property  in  Kent,  which, 
when  circles  were  all  clashing,  when  each  :  though  he  was  unmamed,  was  still  entailed 
■ought  its  own  cxclusivcncss,  and  when  the  '  on  any  lawful  issue  he  might  have.    He  foand 
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a  purchaser  for  it  m  Mr.  Thornhill,  who  took  year  in  England.     Tlic  ]\ivilion  waR  full  of 

no  other   security  than    his   verhal    promise  pfuests;    the    Sleyne  was  crowded  with   all 

that  he  would  never  marry.     Ifc  was  also  a  the  rank  and  fashion  from  I^ondon   during 

man    of    strouj;    religious    feelings,    though  that  week;    the   hi-st  horses   were   brought 

weak  in  j-ractice,  like  many  others  ;  and  well  from   Newmarket  and  the  North  to   run  at 

do  I  know    the    subsequent   pain   which  this  these  races,  on   which  immense  sums   were 

bond  entailed   u})on   him  when    sc^rious  scru-  depending ;  and   the  course  was   graced  by 

pies  urg«'d  him  to  legalize  his  long-standing  the  handsomest  e(iui})ageK.     The  *  legs 'and 

cotinecli(»n  with   the   mother  of  his  children,  betters,  who  had  arrived   in  shoals,  used  all 

To  me    he    has  often   confessed,  with   bitter  to  assemble  on  the   Steyne  at  an  early  hour 

anguish,  how   more  severely  than   any  other  to  commence   their  operations  on  the   first 

he    lanu'uted    this   last   consequence  of  past  day,  and  ibe  buzz  was  tremendous,  till   Lord 

imprudt'iice." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  372,  373.  Folev  and  Mellish,the  two  great  confederates 

Ihien,  not  to  dwell  on  -  the  refinement  of    «/  ^^'^^  '^^]\ ''''''']'}   ^PProach  the   ring,  and 
^,    ^  ,.       1,         T         11  1  T>  n    then  a  sudden  silence  ensued,  to  await  the 

that  iop.  Beau  Lascelles  we  have  Brummell  .^^^  ^^^  ^,^^.j^.  ^^^^^,j^^  ^^^^^^     ry^^^  ^.^^jj 

described  atgreat  length:  "the  most  gent  le-,j,^„„e  ^„  perhaps  smiHng,  but  mysterious, 
man-hke  and  agreeable  of  companions,  with  |  without  making  any  demonstration  ;  at  last 
his  well-bred  tincture  of  the  old  school,  |  Mr.  Jerry  Cloves  would  say,  *  Come,  Mr. 
which  has  since  declined,  who  gave  a  tone  to  ,  Mellish,  will  you  hght  the  candle,  and  set  us 
the  manners  of  the  voung  men  of  4iis  day.'   a-going?*    then,  if  the  Master  of   Buckle 

The  favorite  of  the 'nien,-the  idol  of  the  '  ^^'^V'^  **f >'  '  !,'l^  take  three  to  one  about 
IV  ,       11.11       e  r   \  •         tir    I "  Su*  Solomon,      thc  wholc  pacR  openea,  and 

ladies,-  he  absolute  leader  of  fashion.  We  ^^^^,  ^.^,  resounded  with  every  shade  of  odds 
are  not  left  to  mere  description  m  his  case,  j  ^nd  betting.  About  half  an  hour  before 
but  are  allowed  to  judge  for  ourselves  of  his  ,  the  signal  of  departure  for  the  hill,  the 
peculiar  cliarm.  Take  the  following  extract  ■  Prince  himself  would  make  his  ap])earance 
from  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  ]laikes: 


"  At  times  he  would  write  in  better  spirits, 
and  the  following  later  extract  will  very  much 
remind  his  old  friends  of  his  usual  stvle  of    v^^ri'\-r*^V/Q-(V"7wn 

,.  .  .    ,  •  Vol.  11.  1)1).  Ot\f,  ori{), 

conversation  in  society  :  '  ^ 

"  *  I  hear  you  meditate  a  petite  domicile  at 
Paris    for    your    children :    you   cannot  do 


in  thc  crowd  : — 1  think  I  see  him  now  in  a 
green  jacket,  a  white  hat,  and  light  nankeen 
pantaloons  and  shoes,  distinguished  by  his 
nigh-bred  manner  and  handsome  person." — 


The  gambling  of  that  day  ia  one  of  its 
most  distinctive  features,  and  therefore  these 


better.     Knglish  education  may  be  all  very  !  pages  teem  with  anecdotes  of  its  fatal  &8cina- 
well   to   instruct   the   hemming  of  handker-  :  ^.^^      inhere  is  the  Watier  Club,  over  which 


'I 
their  elbows,  and  to  find  their  accomplish- 
ments limited  to  broad  native  phraseology  in 
conversation,  or  to  thumping  the  "  Wood- 
jyecker "  upon  a  discordant  spinet.  You 
will  do  well,  then,  to  provide  in  time  against 
natural  deficiencies  by  a  good  French  forma- 
tion of  manners  as  well  as  talents ;  you  will 
not  have  to  comj)lain  hereafter  of  your  gouty 
limbs  being  excruciated  by  the  uncouth 
movements  of  a  hoyden,  or  of  your  ears 
being  distracted  by  indigenous  vulgarisms.'  " 
— Vol.  ii.  pp.  214,215. 


lative  cook,"  hired  to  be  master  of  the  revels. 
His  dinners  became  so  rccherchis  that  all 
the  world  of  fashion  became  members. 

"  The  most  luxurious  dinners  were  fur- 
nished at  any  T)rice,  as  the  deep  j)lav  at  night 
rendered  all  charges  a  matter  of  indifference. 
Macao  was  the  constant  game,  and  thousands 
passed  from  one  to  another  with  as  mudi 
facility  as  marbles. 

**  Brummell  was    the    supreme    dictatoTi 
*  their    club's    ner])etual    ])rc8ident,'    laving 
down  the  law  in  dress,  in  manners,  and  in 
Ver}'  indifierent  wit  and  feeling  this  sounds  "  those  magnificent  snulf-boxes,  for  which  there 
in  our  ears  ;  surely  we  have  mended  in  re-  I  was  a  rage  ;  he  fomented  the  excesses,  rid^ 
finement  of  style  since  this  coarse  strain  of  I  culed   the  scruples,  patronised   the  novices, 


dLsparagement*  was  thought  the  best   taste.    ^^^  exercised  i)aramount  dominion  over  alL 
We  are  shown,  too,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  I  He  had,  as  Iliave  before  said,  great  succeaa 


cynosure  of  the  betting  ground  : 
"  In  those  days,  the  Prince  made  Brighton 


at  Macao,  winning  in   two  or  three  years 
large  sum,  which  went  no  one  knew  how,  for 
he  never  lost  back  more  than  a  fourth  of  U 


and  Lewes  Races  the  gayest  scene  of  the ;  before  he  levanted  to  Calais.    During  the 
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height  of  his  prosperity,  I  remember  him 
coming  in  one  niglit  ntlter  the  opera  to 
.Waticr's,  and  finding  the  Macao  taole  full 
pne  place  at  which  was  occupied  by  Tom 
Shendan,  who  was  never  in  the  habit  of 
play,  but  having  dined  freely  had  dropped 
into  the  Club,  and  was  trying  to  catch  the 
■miles  of  Fortune  by  risking  a  few  pounds 
\7hich  he  could  ill  afford  to  lose.  Brummcll 
proposed  to  him  to  give  uj)  his  place,  and  go 
■hares  in  his  deal ;  and  adding  to  the  £10 
In  counters  which  Tom  had  before  him  £200 
for  himself,  took  the  cards.  He  dealt  with 
lus  usual  success,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
won  £1,500.  lie  then  stoj)ped,  made  a  fair 
division,  and  giving  £750  to  Sheridan,  said 
to  him,  *  There,  Tom,  go  home  and  give  your 
wife  and  brats  a  supj)er,  and  never  play 
agnin.'  I  mention  the  anecdote  as  character- 
Utic  of  tlie  times,  the  set,  and  of  a  spirit  of 
liberality  in  lirummeli,  wliich  with  all  his 
fkults  he  possessed,  and  which  was  shown 
towards  an  old  friend  in  a  way  that  left  no 
pretext  for  refusal. '* — Vol.  iii.  ])p.  85,  86. 

Few  of  the  members  reached  the  average 
age  of  man  ;  most  were  irretrievably  ruined; 
not  one  but  looked  back  to  it  as  the  source 
of  life-long  embarrassment :  but  all  this 
wanton  recklessness  of  extravagance  and 
mere  desperation  is  partly  redeemed  in  our 
journalist's  eyes  by  being  acted  out  in  the 
■pint  he  sighs  afler,  if  acted  out  with  perfect 
good  breeding,  good  humor,  and  a  high  sense 
of  honor.  In  spite  of  himself,  however,  his 
book  i9  admonilot}',  and  leaves  perhaps  a 
stronger  impression  than  any  formal  treatise 
against  gambling  as  a  vice.  We  are  told 
that  the  best  whist-player,  and  also  deepest 
gambler  of  his  day,  died  in  needy  circum- 
stances, after  having  retrieved  his  affairs 
several  times,  and  once  made  a  fortune  from 
£6  of  borrowed  money.     We  hear  of  the 

Due  do  T ,  no  doubt  brother  of  Prince 

Talle}Tand  (for  these  mysterious  blanks  are 
interspersed  with  very  little  real  concealment 
and  no  judgment  throughout  the  volumes), 
who  nightly  frequented  the  hazard  table,  and 
faivariably  retired  to  the  fireplace,  before  he 
began  to  play,  to  say  a  little  prayer  for 
success  behind  his  hand.  We  read  of  an- 
other victim  of  this  passion,  who  lived  steadily 
to  the  age  of  forty-five,  and  took  good  care 
of  his  fortune  of  £80,000,  till  passing  through 
Paris  on  his  way  to  luily,  after  the  peace,  he 
was  induced  one  night  to  go  to  the  salon 
(frequented,  it  is  consolator)*  to  tliink,  by  the 
best  society),  and  there  sat  down  to  play. 
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He  lost  and  won,  and  lost  again ;  and  stayed 
on  so  for  years,  never  quitting  that  table  till 
he  had  lost  every  shilling  ;  indeed,  not  then ; 
for  he  haunted  the  scene  of  his  folly  like  a 
spectre,  when  supported  by  a  small  main- 
tenance from  his  brother.  We  are  told  of 
the  infatuation  of  Charles  Fox,  who  could 
appreciate  worthier  excitements,  and  yet  pro- 
nounced this  the  highest,*  and  was  often 
heard  to  say  that  the  "  greatest  pleasure  in 
life  was  winning  at  hazard,  and  the  next  ap- 
proaching to  it  was  losing  at  hazard."  It 
ought  to  satisfy  those  whose  lot  is  compulsory 
exercise  of  head  or  hand  in  some  fixed  voca- 
tion, that  such  delusion  as  this  is  so  constantly 
the  consequence  of  leisure  and  easy  circum- 
stances. Indeed,  it  is  as  a  record  of  wasted 
prinlegss,  and  what  we  arc  accustomed  to 
consider  advantages  of  ever)'  sort  recklessly 
thrown  away  or  misapplied,  that  the  main 
value  of  these  volumes  consists.  The  thought- 
ful reader,  of  another  class,  must  rest  satis- 
fied, after  their  perusal,  that  it  is*  after  all 
better  to  find  troubles  inherent  in  our  lot 
than  to  inake  them  for  ourselves;  and^ 
strange  to  say,  people  will  have  them  almost 
by  an  act  of  volition,  if  they  do  not  come  of 
themselves. 

One  of  Mr.  Ilaike's  fondest  and  proudest 
recollections  is  his  intimacy  with  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York.  Oatlands  was  the 
court  of  this  reckless,  dissipated,  high-bred 
set.  When  times  go  ill  with  him,  and  the 
current  day  offers  little  jjleasant  or  well- 
sounding  to  note  down,  his  mind  returns  to 
these  halcyon  days : 

"  Having  nothing  for  my  diary,!  fall  back 
on  my  recollections  of  the  past ;  and  no  sub- 
ject recurs  to  my  mind  so  readily  as  that  of 
lis  late  Koyal  Highness  the  Dukc  of  York,- 
who  died  about  this  time  six  years  ago. 
What  reminiscences  are  ottached  to  that 
name !  His  agreeable  dinners  in  the  Stable- 
yard,  St.  James's,  and  constant  hos])itality  at 
Oaklands,  must  always  be  recollected  with 
pleasure,  though  past,  and  never  to  return. 
The  eniouraue  of  their  Hoyal  Highneisefl 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  was  indeed  a 
little  court,  but  blended  with  all  the  ease  and 
comfort  of  private  life.  It  was  perhi^  a 
rare  circumstance  to  see,  on  one  band,  the 
uniform  kindness  and  condescension  of  this 
amiable  prince  and  princess  to  all  around 
them,  and,  on  the  other,  the  unceasing  re- 
spect, and  I  may  say  affectionate  defermoey 
which  even  in  the  gayest  moments  (and  no 
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house  was  moro  jijiiy)   constantly  pcrwided 
the  PumiuTs  and  conchict  f»f  t'very  individual 
in    that   sDclrty;    more  particularly  as    the 
men  wlio  i'oniiK)scd  it,  jjenerally  speakin;^, 
were    at    that    time   rather   sjmiled    hy   the 
world,  livinj;  oti  terms  of  tlie  ^reiitest  famil- 
iarity with  each  other,  and  perhaps  distin- 
guished hy  a  mori?  hruyaut  ton  among  them- 
selveH   tljim   the  young  men   of  the  present 
day.     There  w^re  many  visitors  at  Oatlands 
while  the  family  was   estal)lished  there ;  hut 
in  my   time  tlK^se  generally  invited    to  go 
down'  from  Saturday   till  ^fonday   were  Al- 
vanley,  15rumm«ll,  Cooke,  Foley,  Yarmouth 
(now Lord   Hertford),   "Worcester,    Craven, 
Armstnmir,  A.  Tjitrju,  "NV.  Spencer,  Berkeley, 
Page,  C.  (in-ville,  I)e  Jios,  Anson,  bcc.i  and 
at  times  the;  eld(?r  set,  of  J^ords  Lauderdale 
and  ]'^iskine,   Sir   Herhert  Taylor,  l)ukc  of 
Dorset,  "Warwick   Lake,  Torrens,  &c.     The 
hour  for  leaving  London  was  generally  ahout 
five    o'clock ;  and    so    many    chaises    often  } 
started  from  "White's  that  i)ost-horse8  were  i 
not  always  to  he  ohtained  on  the  road,  and  I 
have  often  gone  hy  Hounslow  to  avoid  the 
run.     Tltt   Duehess  seldom    had   any  other  I 
ladies  in  the  house  hut  Lady  Ann  Culling  i 
Smith,  and  her  three  daughters,  the  eldest  of 
whom  was  afterwards  married  to  Lord  "Wor- 
cester and  cut  off  in  the  j)rimc  of  youth  and 
beauty — an    untimely   fate.     When    assem- 
bled under  this  hosjiitahle  roof  ever}*  one  did 
as  he  j)lens(;d,  and  if  any  excejUion  could  he 
made  to  such  an  agreeal)le  existence,  it  was 
that   sometimes    w(^   had   rather   too    much 
whist.     It    was  indeed  the   J)uke*8   passion, 
and   he  never  would  get  uj)  as  long  as  he  j 
ould  make  an  excuse  fur  another  rubber.        j 
*•  Few   characters  in   any  situation  of  life  ■ 
could  l)e  placed  in  comj)etiiion  with  the  late 
])uchess  of  York;  she  was  not  only  a  irks- 
qraudf  dninc  in  the  fullest  sense  of  tlie  word, 
but  a  woman   of  the  most  admirable  sound 
sense  and   accurate  judgment,  with  a  heart 
full   of  kindness,  benefici'nce,    and   charity. 
The  former  was  ])roved  hy  the  adroitness  and 
tact  with  which   she  so  successfully  avoided 
any  collision  with  the  cahals  and  tracasseries 
which  for  so  many  years  unfortunately  ruled 
in    various   branches   of  the  lloval  family ; 
and  the   latter  was  attested  by  the  constant 
attachment   of  her  friends   and  dependents, 
the  gratitude  of  her  poor  TU'ighbors  during 
lier  life,  and  the  undisguised  grief  of  all  at 
her  deatli.     Whatever  clouds  (if  indeed  they 
ever  exi^itrd)   obscured  the  earlier  period  of 
her  marriage  were,  in  later  times,  completely 
dispersed,  and  notliing  could  equal  the  re- 
spect  and  attention    with   which    she    was 
treated  by   the   Duke   on    all    occasions.     I 
have  heard  him  myself  express  the  highest 
opinion  of  her  good  sense,  and  I  believe  he 
rarely  failed  to  consult  }icr  opinion  on  most 


questions  of  importance  to  himself,*' — Vol.  l 
pp.  145 — 117. 

]Ie  goes  on  to  describe  the  Christmas  frt- 
tivities  in  this  select  circle.  The  })uchess 
first  introduced  the  custom  of  "the  Christ- 
mas tree  "  into  England.  In  return  for  her 
little  gifts,  this  was  made  the  occasion  of 
j)roving  the  homage  and  devotion  of  her 
guests.  Brummell,  for  example,  offered  a 
lace  dress  worth  a  hundred  and  fifty  guineas, 
though  this  was  thought  hardly  in  right 
taste  by  those  who  had  prepared  humbler 
gifts.  Mr.  Raikes  had  the  good  fortune  to 
please  lier  by  a  musical  work-box,  which 
elicits  a  letter,  in  which  she  sign^  herself  hit 
trim   afl'crtiomii'c  amie  et  servinitc. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York' form  the 
one  exception  to  the  cold  truthfulness  of  hiB 
coloring.  Towards  them  he  does  observe 
decorous  concealments,  if  we  are  to  belicre 
what  Uogers  is  reputed  to  have  said  of  these 
illustrious  ])ersonages,  who  docs  not  give 
quite  so  courtly  or  refined  an  impression  of 
the  doings  at  Oatlands.  The  Duko*8  weak 
point  seems  to  ha^e  been  whist.  Kogers  b^ 
trays  that,  latJ  in  life,  he  forgot  his  debts  of 
honor ;  while  lie  is  throwing  ;\n  air  of  un- 
royal precariousness  and  uncertainty  otct 
their  jovial  mt'naije.  He,  too,  was  a  frequent 
visitor,  and  describes  the  guests  as  being  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  shifts  behind  the  acenes, 
and  that  their  being  iiu'itcd  to  spend  an- 
other day  depended  on  the  royal  host  and 
hostess  being  able  to  raise  money  for  the 
entertainment.  It  is  of  the  Duchess  that 
the  story  is  told  against  Monk  Lewis.  He 
was  a  favorite  with  her ;  and  on  leaving  the 
dinner-table  one  day,  she  whispered  some- 
thing in  his  ear  which  filled  Ills  eyes  with 
tears.  On  being  asked  what  was  the  matter 
he  replied,  "  Oh,  the  Duchess  spoke  so  Tery 
kindly  to  me! "  "  My  dear  fellowj^said  one 
of  the  guests,  "  don't  cry ;  I  dare  say  she  did 
not  mean  it.'* 

The  Prince  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  Toik 
are  titles  with  a  peculiar  triteness  about 
them.  There  is  something  old-fiuihioned, 
passcy  and  stale  in  them  and  in  the  circles  of 
which  they  were  the  heroes ;  they  are  ra^ 
morials  of  a  tasteless  age,  like  some  fashion 
which  has  gone  out  of  date  too  recently,  to 
have  become  historical ;  too  long  ago  to  r^ 
tain  any  hold  on  our  indulgence. 

We  notice  in  Mr.  Raikes  and  his  fiiende— 
and  probably  the  peculiarity  belongr  to  dU 
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waiters  upon  fortune — a  certain  superstitious 
•propensity  which  must  be  akin  to  tlie  giim- 
bling  spirit,  to  penetrate  by  some  means  into 
the  future.  In  some  men,  though  not  in  Mr. 
Baikes,  this  curiosity  is  the  religion  of  inO- 
delity.  It  is  tlie  subjugation  of  the  mind  to 
ad  unseen  power ;  a  temporal  power,  and 
connected  only  with  their  temporal  fate  (for 
their  interest  does  not  extend  beyond  time), 
hut  still  an  influence  which  impresses  and 
kubdues  their  nature,  which  they  cannot  con- 
I  teat,  and  which  they  feel  to  be  their  master. 
These  books  contain  many  instances  of  suc- 
cessful fortune-telling,  second-sight,  forebod- 
ings and  verified  predictions.  As  an  exam- 
ple, here  is  one  which  happened  to  himself: 

••I  was  in  Paris  in  October,  1820,  and  one 
snoming,  meeting  John  Warrender  in  the 
Kue  St.  Honore,  he  urged  me  to  accompany 
him  to  visit  a  fortune-teller  who  lived  in  that 
neighborhood.  She  was  an  old  woman  in  a 
garret,  and  not  so  much  known  as  Lenor- 
mand,  but  had  made  some  successful  hits  in 
that  line  which  had  gained  her  a  certain  celeb- 
rity. I  have  never  forgotten  the  words 
wluch  she  spoke  to  me,  whom  she  could 
never  have  heard  of  in  her  life. 

•*  *  1.  Vous  n*avez  point  de  p^rc. 

•*  *  2.  Vous  avez  une  mbre ;  elle  mourra 
dans  un  an. 

**  *  3.  Vous  Mirez  arr6t6  dans  six  mois  par 
un  huissier,  pour  cause  dc  dette. 

** '  4.  Vous  etes  riche,  mais  dans  sept  ans 
Tous  perdrez  toute  votre  fortune,  et  puis 
aprds  vous  la  regagnerez.' 

**  The  first  was  true  ;  the  second  was  ful- 
filled in  about  that  period :  the  third  was  ac- 
complished in  rather  a  curious  manner.  I 
was  then  in  very  prosperous  circumstances, 
living  in  Grosvenor  Square ;  the  repairs  of 
that  house  had  been  performed  by  contract, 
the  builder  failed  before  his  work  was  con- 
cluded^ and  the  assignees  claimed  of  me  the 
whole  amount  of  the  agreement,  which  I 
would  only  pay  as  far  as  it  )iad  been  fairly 
eUfned;  the  difierence  was  only  £150,  but 
the  assignees  really  did  send  a  bailifi*  into 
my  house,  and  arrested  me,  while  my  car- 
nage was  waiting  at  the  door  to  convey  me 
to  dinner  at  York  House,  where  the  stor)' 
caused  considerable  merriment  at  the  time. 
The  last  has  been  fatally  verified  also,  but 
the  good  fortune  at  the  end  alone  turns 
out  a  complete  fallacy.** — Vol.  ii.  pp.  84,  85." 

People  can  unconsciously  dress  up  these 
things  so  much,  suppressing  what  does  not 
fity  and  giving  i)oint  to  what  does,  that  we  do 
not  quote  this  as  really  curious  beyond  an 
instance, of  a  tendency  to  superstition  in  cer^ 
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tain  classes,  and  a  feature  in  the  desultory, 
dependent,  pleasure-seeking  character,  which 
desires,  above  all  things,  a  fortunate  and 
worldly-prosperous  lot  as  the  one  great  good, 
and  yet  has  not  energy  to  carve  one  out  for 
itself.  Mr.  Kaikcs  is  not  himself  without 
religious  impressions,  though  his  language  on 
such  subjects  betrays  a  mind  totally  at  a 
loss ;  or  rather,  the  impressions  themselves 
arc  too  dim  to  clothe  themselves  in  accurate 
wording.  While  at  Venice,  he  is  impressed 
by  the  splendor  of  the  churches,  and  he 
labors  to  convey  his  ideas  by  means  of  such 
hea\T  terms  as  "  Respect  for  the  Divinity," 
"  Sensations  of  veneration ;  "  "  of  being  no 
advocate  for  the  Catholic  religion,  but,"  &c. 
&c. ;  while  he  describes  an  expiatory  chapel 
being  *'  instituted  as  a  token  of  retribution  to 
a  man -8  soul,"  with  much  more  of  such  loose 
and  vague  phraseology.  Once  or  twice  we 
find  him  glancing  at  prophecy,  with  a  notion 
of  adapting  it  to  politics  of  his  time ;  and, 
by  the  way,  he  reports,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton was  at  one  time  reading  a  book  on  the 
same  subject.  But  all  this  is  really  quite  out 
of  his  way.  We  merely  touch  upon  them 
as  traits  of  the  man.  Whatever  feeling  he 
had  for  the  mysterious,  find  its  real  food  in 
the  study  of  crime  and  popular  manias. 
This  last  feature  is  one  of  the  curious  points 
of  the  bpok.  We  suppose  that  any  one,  who 
notes  down  ever}'  murder,  every  duel,  every 
remarkable  crime  that  comes  to  his  ears, 
will  make  out  a  catalogue  which  will  surprise 
himself  at  the  end  of  his  task ;  but  really 
such  a  list  as  Mr.  Raikcs*  life,  and  especially 
his  sojourn  in  Paris,  furnishes,  is  something 
enormous  and  surely  exce])tional.  It  was 
clearly  one  of  his  hobbies  to  be  well  informed 
on  these  points ;  he  must  have  had  emissaries 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  latest  outrage. 
We  find  him  always  going  to  sec  any  remark- 
able criminal  in  fashion,  and  taking  pains  to 
note  down  the  interview.  By  this  means  are 
related  many  interesting  particulars  which 
throw  light  on  crime, — as  a  study,  as  illus- 
trating the  eccentricities  of  the  French  char- 
acter, and  as  bearing  on  some  of  our  own 
recent  causes  ceUbres,  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  Madame  Lafarge  (supposed  de- 
scendant, by  the  way,  of  Madame  de  Genlis), 
who  poisoned  her  husband  with  •arsenic. 
'*  Never,"  to  translate  the  French  report* 
"  never  was  witnessed  such  perfect  9ang 
froid.    During  the  seventeen  dayi  that  tht 
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trial  lasted,  she  never  once  changed  her  jmsi- ;  every  circumstance  and  event  to  tliem  in  a 
tion,  nor  the  exj)rossion  of  her  face.  At  the  '  false  Hf^ht.  In  the  following  description  we 
moment  when  the  avocai  ghn'ral  brutally  =  see  evident  enjoyment.  The  future  xras 
apostr()j)hise(l  her  as  a  thief  and  a  poisoner,  nothing  to  this  man, — exhihiiing  his  full 
when  he  turned  with  fury  towards  her  and  powers,  conscious  of  the  interest  of  his  audi 
repeated,  *  Yes,  you  are  guilty,  Marie  j  tors,  and  flattering  himself  in  the  notion  of 
Capelle,'  all   eyes — the  eyes  of  thousands —   making  a  very  remarkable  display. 

fixed  on   her.  could  not  discern  the  slightest  I      ^i  t?*  „^i  •  •    »    i,     *  i         x.    , 

.      ,  ,        r  u      r       5»    Ti  Fieschi  18  a  short  man,  al)out  forty  years 

movement  ui  the  muscles  of  her  face.  Ihc  ^^  ^„^^  stoutly  built,  all  nerve  and  inu>cle; 
same  composure  befriended  her  as  she  lis-  ,  irritable  to  excess,  but  with  great  power  over 
tened  to  the  revolting  details  of  her  hus- ,  himself ;  easily  affected,  but  mastering  h» 
band's  death  ami  disinterment.  The  papers  emotions  with  a  will  of  iron :  prompt  in  reply, 
of  the  time  describtul  her  as  ires  scduisanfe  ;  i  speaking  in  metaphors,  and  never  at  a  loss 
every   man   who  had  ever  known   her  had  ■  f^**   expressions ;   at   times  overflowing  with 

1       •  1        •     1        .  •♦!    u  1     ideas,  but  never  losing  siijht  of  one,  liis  nrin- 

been   more  or   less  in  love  with  her:  such     •     i    i  •  „♦      i-  u  •  ^    °  ^^"m  "«  p"u- 

-     .     ,.  -      .  ,  kill  "P^l  object,  which  is  to  represent  himself  as 

fascmations  of  voice  and  manner  had  she,  I  ^  great  malefactor,  and  not  a  low  wtiful 
that  the  counsel  against  her  had  to  shut  his  assassin.  At  nresent,  that  the  plot  which  he 
ears  to  the  sound  of  her  voice.  All  these  himself  styles  horrible  has  failecl,  he  has  only 
attractions,  however,  did  not  save  the  French  '•  one  passion,  which  is  to  engross  notoriety 
poisoner.     She  was,  as  will  be  remembered,   ?"<!  ^^  }^^  subject  of  general  remark.     Not 


condemned  to  hard  labor  and  exposure  in 


inaccessible  to  repentance  or  remorse  for  the 


the  pillory ;  being  only  saved  from  death  wide-spreading  mischief  which  he  has  com- 
,       ,[        '  \        7.        •.  ,  ,  .  ,  :  mitted,  he  exhibits  no  weakness  m  his  reirrets, 

by  those  extenuating  circumstances  which  j  ^^^  j^^  has  brought  himself,  and  triw  to 
French  ingenuity  could  discover  m  the  most  induce  his  audience,  to  look  upon  the  detsuls 
barbarous  and  treacherous  crimes.  of  his  scheme  as  a  ver}*  natural  recitaL    More 

The  dctnils  of  Fieschi's  attempt,  trial,  and   at  his  ease  than  the  j)resident  of  the  court,  who 
execution   are  given  at  length  j    and    rouse ,  ^^"^ing  the  examination  is  constantly  recui^ 

the  lively  interest  of  our  author ;  and  not  '■  '1"^  \^  "^^^^^  ^'**f°!:^  ^","?  w^ch  had  been  pre- 

.,1      ,  fru  77  «.  *•    ^     1  •  u    viousjy  arranged  for  his  use,  he  has  durinff 

without  reason.      Ihe  small  motives  which  ■  1.     1 -^        •  »^  ^    .     ""^t  "^  "*»  uuriii|j 

^    ^  *       •    •     1  ^1  ,    ,  his   long  interrogatories  constantly  replied 

actuate  great  criminals  must  always  create   ^.r^^i,  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  readiness  and  pr^sion  to 

surprise.     A\  e  exi)ect  some  parallel  between  questions,  even  the  most  lengthy  and  emharw 

the   act  and  the  stimulus  which  caused   it.  rassin^.     He  seems  to  preside  'ovm-  the  dis- 

But  it  is  not  so.     'J'his  Corsican  bandit  had 

no   political   inducement,  as  it   seemed,  for 

this  "  gunpowder  plot  j  "  he  seemed  to  have  ^^}^  accusatiouMuchhe  affects  to  consider  as  a 


rassing.  He  seems  to  j)reside  ovw  the  dis- 
cussions, and  even  to  direct  them.  Having 
established  himself  in  a  manner  assistant  to 


i.  *-r  I'j  1**1.    '  plea  m  his  own  tavor,  he  cannot  licln  occasion- 

no  strong  motive  of  any  kind  j  and  at  the  ,  iii     i         .  ,'    ^  v,«..iiwl  ui.i.,  ,H^ti«uuii 

I  ,  ,  I  r  li-  1  1  ♦  '  ♦  /  1  *  1,  r  u  ^^\^'  dropping  casual  expressions  which  would 
last  had  half  resolved  to  retract,  but  he  felt  j  intimate  that  he  had  not  quite  abtuidoned  all 
bound  in  honor  to  his  associates,  and,  besides,  hope.  This  circumstance  perhaps  gives  an 
owed  twenty  francs  to  one  of  them, — a  debt  interest  beyond  mere  curiosity  to  ever\-  thin|( 
which  he  could  only  discharge  by  keeping  that  he  says ;  so  strong  indeed,  that,Tncredi- 
his  word.  There  is  revealed,  too^  in  crim-  ^>le  as  it  may  appear,  it  has  at  times  excited 
inalsofthis  class,  an  extraordinary  craving  |  ^^^®"./"^ll>{?^'"8  from  the  i>eers  them- 
for  notoriety.  We  cannot  but  think,  that  in  «^1^^«-  -^^^-  "'  Pl^  ^16,  317.  " 
many  cases,  the  sensation  of  being  the  object  r  So  convinced  are  we  of  the  love  of  notice 
of  general  interest — all  thoughts  dwelling  '■  in  some  minds,  that  we  have  no  doubt  the 
on  them,  all  eyes  eager  to  behold  them — '  pillory  was  not  without  its  attractions.  Fie«- 
has,  in  itself,  such  intense  satisfaction  as,  for  j  chi  dwelt  so  greedily  on  his  notoriety  as  ac- 
the  time  being,  to  overrule  ever}'  other  con-  |  tually  to  leave  his  head  to  his  mistress,  Xina 
sideration.    The  disgrace  is  nothing  to  their   Lassave,  that  a  mould  might  Iw  taken  from 


callous  natures  if  by  any  means  they  can 
excite  universal  observation.  This  whole 
class  of*  criminals  are  egotists;  the  para- 
mount and  diseased  love  of  self  is  the  one 
appetite  which  renders  them  regardless  of 
everything  else,  and  a  morbid  vanity  shows 


it,  and  casts  sold  for  her  benefit.  Tlie  pro- 
visions that  were  made  for  this  woman  were 
all  of  a  singular  character.  A  cafe  hirni  her 
to  exhibit  herself,  after  the  execution  of  her 
lover ;  and  our  friend  was  not  above  going  to 
see  the  show. 
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'«  Wednesday,  24/^.— The  Cafe  de  la.Re- 
sainance,  in  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  was  for 
the  last  two  days  completely  thronged,  in 
consequence  of  the  proj)rietor  having  en- 
gaged the  too  celebrated  Nina  Lassave  to 
take  her  seat  at  the  compioir  at  a  salary  of 
lOOOf.  per  month.  She  apppearcd  in  a  satin 
flame-colored  gown,  and  her  hair  adorned 
with  rich  ornaments.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
loom  two  men  were  stationed,  who  demanded 
a  franc  from  each  visitor,  giving  them  in 
return  a  ticket  for  refreshments  to  that 
amount.  Nina  is  rather  pretty,  and  unless 
approached  close,  the  loss  of  one  of  her  eyes 
is  not  apparent.  She  seemed  overwhelmed 
by  the  notice  she  excited,  and  from  time  to 
time  the  most  cruel  sarcasms  were  thrown 
out  against  her.  Some  one  having  reproached 
her  for  daring  to  show  herself  in  public  four 
days  after  the  execution  of  Fieschi,  she 
fainted,  and  was  carried  out  of  the  room. 
In  half  an  hour  she  resumed  her  seat,  and 
vhen  any  one  seemed  disposed  to  be  severe 
in  their'  censure,  she  entreated  that  sport 
might  not  be  made  of  her  misfortunes. 

"  Nina  is  a  good-looking  girl,  with  rather  a 
▼ulgar  expression  of  countenance.  I  ob- 
ser^'ed  that,  besides  one  eye,  she  has  lost  two 
flngers  on  her  right  hand;  it  is  said  from  a 
scrofulous  humor.** — ^Vol.  ii.  pp.  330,  331. 

Another  singular  criminal,  described  by 
3ir.  Raikes,  may  have  suggested  the  villain 
Bhmdois,  in  Mr.  Dickens*  last  romance, — 
•  one  of  the  few  characters  in  that  book  who 
now  and  then  recall  to  us  the  author*s  genius. 
This  man,  Lacen aire,  when  the  journal  brings 
him  under  our  attention,  had  already  made  a 
cold-blooded  confession  of  various  revolting 
crimes,  and  excited  the  wonder  of  his  many 
visitants  by  his  absolute  contcm])t  of  death, 
and  the  pleasure  he  could  still  derive  from 
the  exercise  of  a  highly  cultivated  under- 
standing. Mr.  Ilaikes  dwells  on  this  as  an 
argument  against  the  universal  diffusion  of 
education,  about  which  we  always  see  he  has 
his  prejudices.  Lacenaire  had  nothing  of 
the  ruffian  in  his  ap])earance ;  his  phrenolog- 
ical development  showed  a  preponderance  of 
the  intellectual  over  the  animal  faculties. 
After  his  trial  and  condemnation,  he  delighted 
in  conversation  on  general  topics,  on  which 
he  could  bring  the  full  powers  of  his  mind  to 
bear,  regardless  of  his  impending  fate. 
With  him  too,  it  is  evident,  that  vanity  was 
a  constantly  actuating  moUve,  confining  his 
thoughts  to  the  present  so  long  as  there  was 
Ibod  for  its  gratification.  He  was  confined 
to  the  Infirmary  of  his  prison;  here  his 
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friends — the  men  offscience,  who  regarded 
this  wretch  simply  in  the  light  of  a  curious 
study — followed  him,  after  having  already 
held  a  long  philosophical  conversation  with 
him  elsewhere. 

"  *  After  an  hour,  we  passed  to  his  bedside, 
in  the  great  room  of  the  infirmary.  lie  had 
for  a  neighbor  a  voung  man,  a  professed 
robber,  ruined  by  the  most  disgraceful  de- 
bauchery, devoured  by  a  pulraonar}'  com- 
plaint, and  having  only  a  few  hours  to  live. 
"  Lacenaire,**  said  the  young  man  to  hijp,  "  I 
regret  that  I  am  not  free  to  attend  your  exe- 
cution, and  see  whether,  on  mounting  the 
fatal  scaffold,  you  have  the  same  self-posses- 
sion as  you  have  here.**  *'  I  can  give  you  this 
assurance,**  replied  Lacenaire,  without  affecta- 
tion ;  "  as  the  most  guilty  I  should  be  exe- 
cuted last,  and  before  dying,  I  could  bear  to 
see  the  heads  of  my  fellow-culprits  fall,  if 
they  should  be  condemned  to  death.**  At 
these  horrible  words,  I  no  longer  hesitated  to 
talk  witli  him  on  his  own  affairs. 

"  *  Lacenaire,*  said  I  to  him,  *  you  are  not 
a  common  man  ;  you  have  a  deplorable  direc- 
tion of  mind.  IIow  is  it  that  your  intelligence 
has    not   protected   vou   against   yourself?' 

*  It  happened,*  said  W,  *  one  day  of  my  life, 
that  I  had  no  alternative  but  suiciae  or 
crime.*  *  Why  did  you  not  commit  suicide  ?  ' 
'  I  then  inquired  of  myself,  whether  I  was 
the  victim  of  mvsclf  or  of  society,  and  I 
imagined  that  I  was  the  victun  of  society.' 

*  That  is  an  argument  common  to  all  crimi- 
nals.* Lacenaire  made  no  reply.  "  But  even 
if  it  were  true,  that  vou  were  the  victim  of 
society,  those  whom  you  smote  were  inno- 
cent.* *  Tis  true,  and  hence  I  i)ity  those 
whom  I  smote,  but  I  killed  them  because  it 
was  a  resolution  formed  against  all.*  *  Thus 
you  made  a  system  of  assassinaiion  ? '  *  Yes; 
and  chose  it  as  the  means  of  my  own  preser- 
vation, and  to  secure  my  own  subsistence.' 

*  It  is  more  easy  to  conceive  how  a  man,  urged 
by  imperious  necessity,  commits  a  crime,  to 
satisfy  it  j  but  with  you,  it  was  to  spend  the 
hlood  in  orgies.  Say,  Lacenaire,  did  you 
never  experience  some  accei?s  of  moral  fever 
— a  sort  of  frenzy  for  crime,  and'  pleasure  in 
executing  it  ?  *  *  No.*  *  Then  you  did  this 
coolly  as  a  commercial  operation,  I)y  calcula- 
tion,' by  combination?'  *Ye«.*  *If  you 
were  not  naturally  cruel,  how  was  it  j)os8ible 
for  you  to  succeed  in  stiHing  withm  your 
breast  every  sentiment  of  pity  ? '  *  Man  does 
whatever  lie  wisUes :  I  am  not  naturally 
cruel,  but  it  was  necessary  for  the  means  to 
be  in  harmony  with  the  end ;  being  a  system- 
atic assassin,  it  was  requisite  to  la\vaside  ail 
sensibility.'  'You  ne%er  then  felt  any  re- 
morse ?  '  *  Never.'  *Any  fear  ? '  *  No  j  my 
head  was  my  stake;  I  never  reckoned  op 
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im])ijnity.     'Yh'-vv.  U  ole  thinp:,  in  fact,  in  "  Tie  -showed    himself  pale,  agliast ;   all  his 

wliich  one  is  forced  to  believe,  and  that  is    cotirngc  failed  him.     He  had   designed  an 

justice,    because    society    is    founded    upon    address  to  the  crowd,  but  could  not  deliver 

Older.;    'liut   tliis  .sentiment   of  justice   is   j      ^^^^  ^^^^  ^,^^^^  ^^  ^^.^  accomplice  were 

conscience.      '  \\  lUiout  the  remorse.      *  I  do    ,.  ,,.,,    i     ,,  xr  t  i  i    ♦      7    .u  t 

'  1      1  .1  ..1      .  ,1       .1        ifulhlled:  "  If  I  am  condemned  to  death,  I 

not  C(»nii)rehend  the  one  without  the  other  ;  I   ,    „       *  ,  ,  ,  ,    ,  1      .,, 

does  not  the  idea  of  death  terrify  you  ?  ' :  ■'*l^n"  i^^  ^^^h'l  and  you,  blackfjuard,  will 
«  No,  not  at  all ;  to  die  to-day  or  to-morrow  act  like  the  craven  coward  that  you  are."  A 
of  apoplexy  or  by  the  axe,  what  does  it  sj>eech  which  did  justice  to  the  ])enetration 
matter?  I  am  thirty-five  years  old,  but  I  of  this  M.  Francois,  in  estimatinj*  the  real 
have  lived  more  than  a  life  ;*  and  when  I  see  j^roundwork  of  his  friend's  apparent  indiffer- 
old  men  dra-j;in.c;  themseive.i  along,  and  ,.„,.^.  _,vhich  lay  in  the  ineftable  satisfaction 
perishing  in  a  sh)w  or  painful  agony,  I  tell      «    .       .         «  "^ 

myself  that  it  is  better  to  die  at  a  blow,  and    ^^  ,T'^"'^^     ,  .  .       , .     ,. 

in' the  exereisc^  of  all  my  faculties.'  *If  you  ■  ^^r.  llaikes  s  experiences  in  this  hue  are 
could  now  eomniil  Miieide,  to  escape  *the  mainly  French,  because  he  lived  in  France 
ignominy  of  the  scaffold,  would  you  do  it  ?  *  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  period  of 
*No:  if  ll  had  the  most  active  j)oison,  I  Avould  liis  diary;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
not  commit  suicide.  Ucsides,  is  not  llic  I  o„r  neighbors  have  an  eccentricity— a  manner 
guillotine  the  m.,sL  active  of  all  poisons?  of  their  own-in  these  matters,  very  provoca- 
Ihis  IS  wliv  1  would  not  commit  suicide:  I     .        -        .    .^         j     i.-  1  1 

could  iKue'  kille.l  myself  before  I  shed  any  ^'''^'  ^>^  ?""^"^>''  ""^  ^"^^^^^  produces  a  great 
blood.  As  an  assassin,  I  felt  that  I  had  impression  on  our  less  ephemeral  natures. 
CH;tal)lished  betwi'en  the  scaffold  and  myself;  lli«  book  is  also  a  perfect  chronicle  of 
a  bond,  a  contract, — that  my  life  was  no  duels.  Habit,  and  his  familiarity  with  these 
longer  njy  own,  but  belonged'to  the  law.  to  affairs,  invest  his  style  in  relating  such  as 
tl>e  executioner.'    •  'I'hiH,  then,  in  your  view   .^^.j^^  ^ut  of  received  causes  of  offence  with  a 

will  be  an  expiation?       *>o:  a  consequence        ^  ,•  ^    o„««:«*.f««— .    ♦v,^   *«*:*.»: ^i-     .u^ 

,                 ,    t           \  \-       1  !  * }    .\\'\    *  i)ecuhar    succinctness;    the   prmcipals,   the 

— ihe  i)a\nient  ofa  L'amblmg  debt.      '  AN  hat  *          ,      ,                     ^V                            tt 

logic!     i)o  you  believe,  hacenairc,  that  all  seccmds,  the  weapons,  the  paces.-are  all  run 

will  be  ended   wiJi  life?'    *  It  is  a  subject  off  without  a  superfluous  syllable  or  a  word 

upon  which  I  have  never  been  disposed  to  of  comment  j  but  now  and  then  this  tersencM 

refh'ct.'    '  I)o   you   imagine   that   you   shall  is  varied  by  a  few  characteristic   particulars. 

continue  to  have  the  same  C(mfidence  up  to  ^Ve  have  duels  of  every  country;  and  all, 

tlie  last  moment?'  'I  believe  that  I  shall  ^^.j^^.^e  the  story  is  given,  are  tinctured  bv 
h„,k  M  the.  seatiold  without  fear;  the  punish-.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^j^^^^l   pecuUarity.  .  There  is  Lord 

nunt   IS  lr>s  111   tiie  exeruliou  tiian   in   the  *                ' 

exT.eetation.  ar.d  the  moral  agony  that  i)re-  Alvanley  s  with    Morgan   OCJonnell,  which 

cedes  it.     J5eslde>,  I   have  such  j)()wer  ovir  I>assed  off  without  bloodshed ;  distinguished 

my  imagination,  that   I  create   a  world   for  l)y  his  frank  confession  of  satisfaction  at  hav- 

m'vself.     If  I  wi'^hed,  I  would  not   think  of  jug  got  out  of  the  scrape  safe, 

cb'atli  till  it  was  before^  me  '^   After  a  pause  |     .,  ^y^^^^  Alvanley  returned  from  hia  duel 


quoting 
Horace,  *  this  wine  is  not 


Another  Anglo-Irish  encounter  furnishes  a 


••  Nata  iiKrum  Coiisulc  Maiilio  !  "  '  grotesque  example  of  the  same  appreciation 

a  citation   of   Horace   at   the   foot   of   the  j "^  ^*^»^  ^i^^  recklessly  hazarded: 
scaffold  : '  "—Vol.  ii.  i)p.  1104,  2o7.  j     "  I   remember  his  fighting   a  duel  with 

Lacenaire's  more  i)rivate  recreations  were  ;  ^^^^^M^^IO' ^lo^arth,  M.P.  for  Evesham,  who 

.  .      ,  .  .„  ,..i,:„K  iw.  «^.,f«. .  wi  ♦  V I  was  ti  farceur  like  himself,  that  was  treated 

writing;  his  memoirs,  m  which  lie  coniessea  to  •'  u*  ^4.    r    -j*    1     *u 

7     .  *^  .      1    .  1  ir    1    1     limore  as  an  object  of  ndiculc  than  as  any- 

having  committed  nme  murder.s.    He  looked   ^,^j,^^  serious.    It  arose  out  of  a  quaml 

forward  to  his  work  forming  the  subject  of  a   af\er  dinner  at  the  Castle  Inn,  at  Brighton. 

melodrama.     But  when  the  time  of  his  exc- '  during  the  race  week,  and  they  adjourned  to 

cution  actually  came,  there  was  a  change.  !  the  courso  early  in  the  morning  to  settle  iht 
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^fference.  The  seconds  and  a  few  friends 
vbo  went  to  see  the  show,  were  soon  con- 
Tulsed  with  laughter  when  they  saw  Howarth, 
who  was  a  fet  old  man,  deliberately  take  off 
his  clothes  and  present  himself  naked  (ex- 
cept his  drawers)  to  the  murderous  weapon 
of  his  adversan-.  The  fact  was,  he  had  l)een 
a  surgeon  in  the  Company's  army  in  India, 
<ttnd  knowing  professionally  that  gunshot 
wounds  were  often  aggravated  by  parts  of 
the  clothing  being  driven  by  the  ball  into 
the  orifice,  he  had  determined  to  avoid  at 
least  this  risk,  bv  divesting  himself  of  all 
incumbrances.  The  precaution,  however, 
was  needless,  as  no  blood  was  spilt,  and  the 
matter  arranged  bv  a  random  shot  from  each 
party."— Vol.  iii.  p.  203. 

While  a  third,  between  the  most  celebrated 
duellist  of  each  country,  arising  from  a  few 
words  of  dispute  about  a  Newfoundland  dog, 
ended  most  tragically.  The  American  en- 
counters show  the  most  determined  thirst  for 
blood.  Men  there  walk  straight  up  to  one 
another,  firing  at  intervals  till  one  or  both 
are  killed,  rejoicing,  in  their  last  words,  that ! 
their  antagonist  shares  their  fate.  Probably 
however,  it  is  only  those  characterized  by 
some  peculiar  ferocity  which  travelled  across 
the  Atlantic  to  enrich  Mr.»Raikes'  catalogue. 
The  French  duel  is  often  distinguished  l^' 
an  inTolved  complicity  of  crime :  as  where  a 
young  lady  deliberately  gets  her  proposed 
father-in-law  shot  by  her  lover,  to  avoid  a 
connexion  she  dislikes,  and  dances  with  the 
Tictor,  that  same  evening,  to  show  her  sense 
oi  his  services :  or  where  we  read — 

"  A  duel  took  place  on  Wednesday  near 
Paris,  which  was  attended  bv  singular  cir- 
cumstances. One  of  the  combatants  having 
had  the  first  fire,  placed  himself  in  an  atti- 
tude to  receive  that  of  his  adversary,  who 
took  a  long  and  deliberate  aim — the  ball 
passed  through  his  skull,  and  he  died^mme- 
aiately.  A  few  seconds  afterwards  his  ad- 
versary also  fell  and  expired,  for  he  had  re- 
ceived a  ball  which  traversed  his  lungs ;  he 
had  nevertheless  retained  sufficient  strength 
to  execute  his  deadly  purpose.  The  combat- 
ants went  into  the  field  to  revenge  a  double 
and  railprocal  adultery." — Vol.  i.  p.  277.. 

Altogether  duelling,  like  other  things,  loses 
its  romance  under  Mr.  liaikes'  truthful  pen- 
cil ;  and  there  is  more  of  the  simple  spirit 
ot  murder,  and  less  sense  of  honor  in  the 
aystem  than  its  ordinar}'  advocates  would  ad- 
mit It  is  of  a  piece  with  that  principle  of 
worldly  friendship  it  so  often  breaks  in  upon, 
and  which  is  thus  estimated  : — 
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"  When  I  talk  of  friends,  I  talk  jierhaps 
of  a  society  in  which  the  word  friendship 
may  be  supposed  to  be  little  understood  and 
seldom  practised.  Fitspatrick,  the  compan- 
ion of  Fox  and  Sheridan,  and  of  all  the  wits 
of  that  day,  described  the  London  worl4  in 
one  sarcastic  stanza, — 

*  Whatc'cr  they  promised  or  professed 
In  disappointment  ends — 
In  short,  there's  nothinjr  I  detest 
So  much  as  all  my  friends.' 

But  in  leagues  of  pleasure,  and  intimacies 
proceeding  from  similarity  of  dispo&iclon  and 
pursuits,  habits  and  associations  are  hard  to 
break;  and  when  these  are  supported  by 
wealth  and  rank,  it  is  a  strong  case  indeea 
that  can  dissolve  them." — Vol.  iii.  p.  75. 

The  book,  indeed,  shows  the  world  in  ugly 
colors,  so  that  we  are  sometimes  disposed  to 
think  Mr.  Kaikes  saw  it  at  its  worst,  and 
mixed  with  its  least  creditable  celebrities. 
This  was  the  case,  no  doubt,  in  his  youth, 
which  furnishes  the  reminiscences  so  con- 
stantly woven  into  the  daily  narrative.  There 
is  one  character  which  embodies  the  world's 
worst  features  in  gigantic,  almost  heroic 
proportions,  that  makes  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  Mr.  Kaikes'  pages.  There  was  a  fascination 
about  Talleyrand.  The  curiosity  about  him 
never  seems  to  have  flagged  amongst  those 
who  came  in  contact  with  him.  This  great 
picturesque  example  of  succe  ssful  sin, — this 
old  iniquity, — this  gentlemanly  villain, — this 
hoarj'  traitor, — with  his  polish,  his  heartless 
wit,  his  fox-like  cunning,  his  narrow,  subtl  e 
politics,  his  absorption  in  the  world  that  was 
slipping  away  from  him,  his  clinging  anxiety 
— not  for  its  good  opinion,  but  for  its  consid- 
eration and  interest, — does,  in  spite  of  ovlt- 
selves,  arrest  our  attention.  A  prosperous 
sinner,  living  the  full  term  of  man's  life,  tast- 
ing all  that  the  world  can  give  to  the  utmost 
is,  after  all,  a  more  pitiable  and  melancholy 
spectacle  (so  we  think,  after  reading  Mr. 
]taikes)  than  the  baffled,  defeated,  disap- 
pointed schemer;  for  he  retains  his  ideal, 
and  has  not  known  satietv :  but  in  the  other 
we  see  the  hollo\\'ness  and  mere  sham  of 
what  he  gave  his  soul  for,  and  we  know  he 
must  have  felt  this  himself  in  his  secret  con- 
sciousness. Success  is  in  itself  terrible  in  an 
evil  career.  The  sight  of  this  man,  who 
lifted  himself  up  agtunst  God,  feeble,  old, 
sinking  into  the  inevitable  grave,  which  no 
care,  no  excessive  caution  could  avert,  is 
fearful;  and  it  was  felt  so  by  those  who 
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ftnfi  f <-•■' ""     ■-T'    -^      ■    ».-.,•::-•,■. "■• -..-la*-'-     - 

,  ,  ,.  ,  ...  .1 

il\ «    ill.l-     .;     ..      ■-*     ^    .....^ 

ence«.  t:.  '■  ••  -  '.r.  :.!«  :.\' ::  ■  'a ':.::'-.  2.^ 
much  s^  :.!'  ;  ■'  .v-.  '  ; ; ":  *:.  «  :rv*  vf  hi- 
succe*--.  ■•  ! :  .■  !*  ■.  !:• ."  -  ;*  Gv::'^f 
Sand^.    •■::■.  r  •_• ."  .r.    :.  .      ■•    r:.::r 

strictly  ' --r-  '.  :.  -i:-"*'- ■.  v  i.rM.vi  "  ::J: 
such  n\l>  :  y  :.-..  :•  ::.v  :':.!-  ■.'■:::■:.?.' 
nan  !  x.  A--:  :.:r:.  ::  :.-  -.^iv-  :.:n:*v.: 
nccc5«?.vv  •■  ■••  '  r-.'-'^r-.  .•:::.  :'  :'..•.■  :".-n:nr. 
race,  '.'::.'  :.-:■  "'.*./.v*  v- r  ':.'.-  '.^r.  «"•  :ir- 
dentlv  -  AA  '  ^  «:.  ■:  -  !:■ !  -  -i'  r.  '  v^rhit 
good  :i:"'  •■- '.>  ■  i;  :-';.■:•  i"^  1 :  His  tvo- 
ple  will '-ll  y:i  •':.?.'.  :.:■  r"->  ;:  ^lvvl^::.  n.nd 
passes  :'•■::■  i.  ■  :;■-  r.  :>  '  ll- : — '.'.nv:  l^^t  in 
endeav-  :-1m:  :  ■  iri-..-  *  r/.i.-  ■:;■■'  '.'.r;«::ce  of  life 
to  that  :•'.'  •  :"  ::. -/l'-.  ^r.ir;.  ;i-,-':-'?o  of -''ul 
has  petriri'  1  nv.-  h  ir.'ir-..-  *:.ar.  '.I'l  •jj'e.  Then 
follows  I  1  :.ir  '•.■:';  el'-'iij^.-nt  tlrii'le  tlv^crihini* 
his  life  jT.d  v:-,'.-.-.  Mf-n  .-iv  }.i*  very  ap- 
proach \^:^-  ''t'  :.:  orr.':i — Ji!*-  I'l'.k  fa-cinated 
like  a  vi;.*:'- — !iS  '.vr.id  \v:*r;<.i"fd  hope  and 
candor  in  uli  v-]i>  '■•rm.cr  ri*rir  Iiim-  How 
many  fr':-)]  iir:'ir'-  d'A  h*:  -mIIv. — how  many 
sweet  i!;:.-;'iM-.  h')w  inaiiy  holy  <"onvictions 
did  lie  tfr-;:fl  uu'Nr'oor. — how  mariv  cowards 
and  trri;*or>  'i.-'J  h';  iiutk^.  how  manv  con- 
science** 'lid  h'-  p'-rvr^  Mrn!  (l«"j*roy  ?  And 
yet  he  li'wl  ;iri  iiiiTn*-?i''-  iriti.iir-ft.  and  keen, 
d»rh'cate -'-ii-'-.  '\\v  .'-.^^'-nce  of  that  sorae- 
thin>(  iinKri'iv.!!  :n;'i  dl^'u*-.  which  makes  us 
men,  m-i^!':  iiirn  ;'n"i*«i"  Ji.Jin  th*-  irreatest  of 
ii.s,  smi'il.'-r  tliJiii  i}.'-  i'l-;.  Infirm,  he  trod 
on  tlu*  li'-fililiv  .'liid  r'.liu^i  ;  the  mf)st  vii!;or- 
ous  virtin',  tlj'!  hiipjiii-^!  orf:anization,«was 
hut  a  iifik'-n  n-'d  Ixl'or*;  him.  He  ruled 
over  Ijfiri'/-^  Hf»l»I'r  tlinri  hini'.rlf.  What  he 
wanted  of  tlwir  irr-atnc^s  niadr  his  own.'* 

We  ni«'»'t  M.  Talii-yrand  first  in  London, 
and  Mr.  Jiaik'**  t(ivt?>  fact's  and  details  of  his 
well-kijowri  career,  and  aKn  ljrin;js  him  be- 
fore us  ill  liis  jxrson  and  his  .»*ayings,  which 
were  hr»rh  enilnentlv  distinctive. 

"  I  WM*  nther  amused  to-day  at  White's 
with  iSeffonV  (h'-icripTion  of  his  visit  this 
morninj:  tr»  i'rinee  Tallj-yrand.  He  is  very 
intimate  witii  liim,  and  is  received  at  all 
hours;  a  pIi^ih■;;e  wliicli  he  avails  himself 
of  very  rre(|iii'ntly  at  ]ir(?sent.  to  hear  the 
latest  InTi'lli^^enct^  from  ]*aris  and  Antwerp, 
now  so  generally  interesting. 

"  This  niorning  he  was  u.shered  into  the 
dre8sing-ro(»m  of  the  celehrated  octogena- 
rian, who  was  under  the;  hands  of  two  valeis 
de  chambre,  while  a  third,  who  was  training 


•  •     • 


::• .  > 


i  .-■- 


."-    • 


•1  look- 
:v:^.:  :.:::: self  in 
:  rlncv  ':i-^*  ir.  a  loose 
limr.el  jowr..  ill-  1-  rr  lick-  if  r  1:  :*  110 wig), 
which  are  ra'.liCT  -::ir.:y.a>  r.; -.y  1  e  -•.;p;)f.st-d, 
were  :wL*:e.I  ar.l  •  ;.  »  wi:r.  iht-  curling- 
1  r\in .  s  a:  ura: e  ■.!  w  1  •  1 .  • .;  -^  - 1-:  r  .ii:  -.1  :  ■■  ■  ir.  at  um 
ir. i  :her.  wltl.  z^rV.  -  .■i.--  A.-r.-:..'-:  ;  i:!:o  those 
«r:»^-T  rlr.i'le:-  ^^i.i.li  :.\\--  ;  ■"  n  si  much 
kniwr.  ar.d  r-^r..::rk»^  1  -1.  tv-?:  Eiroye.  His 
ur.der  ar.ire  w-.*  :■.  !!-:r.:.!l  t  Ar.T.il  -.  n.  .oose 
ami  undulvsiir.i:.  cxc';  *.  in  ri.  -■•  var:-*  whicl. 
were  restrair.ei  \  :":.-  1  .i:....»i:t.  *  ■  .  il«i.-  iron 
i-rxr  which  *u:p "-r"-  '.:.:  lamt  i*^  of  this  cel- 
ei.rr.tcd  •:?/.'-.?•-•.■•■•.*■ — Vol.  i.  \.\^.  I'Jl.  122. 

Elsewhere  wv  ;.?iv^  :;:<  •  icvire  when  this 
unique  toile:  is  cor/.'  letvl.  w::h  some  details 
of  his  organizati-T. :  Mr.  Kaikes  extracts 
from  a  paper  of  the  u.iy : 

"*  Talleyrand  wa*  h.^m  lame,  and  his 
limbs  are  fastened  :«■*  his  trunk  by  an  iron 
apparatus,  on  which  he  strikes  ever  and 
anon  his  pijjaniic  qat.x^.  :o  the  great  dismay 
of  those  who  see  him  for  :h*.-  tir^t  time — an 
awe  not  dimini-hed  V'y  the  lo-^k  of  his  pierc- 
ing gray  eyes,  peorir.?  fhrouirh  his  snaggv 
eyebrows,  his  unearthly  face,  marked  witfc 
deep  stains,  covered  j^artly  by  his  shock  of 
'  extraordinarv'  hair,  juirriy  by  his  enormous 
muslin  cravat,  which  su;jporls  a  large  pro- 
truding lip  drawn  over  hi*«  up])er  lip,  with  a 
cj'nical  expres.«iion  no  painting  could  render; 
add  to  this  apparatus  of  terror,  his  dead 
silence,  broken  occa>ionaIIy  bv  the  most  se- 
pulchral, guttural  monosyllables.  Talley- 
rand's pulse,  which  rolls  a  streajn  of  enor- 
mous volume,  intermits  and  j)auses  at  every 
■  sixth  beat.  This  he  constantly  points  out 
'.  triumphantly  as  a  nsf  of  nature,  giving  him 
I  at  once  a  superiority  «)ver  other  men.  Thus 
'  he  says,  all  the  missing  pulsations  are  added 
to  the  sum  total  of  ino>e  of  his  whole  life, 
and  his  longevity  and  strength  appear  to 
support  this  extracudinary  theory,  lie  like- 
wise asserts  that  it  i<«  this  which  enables  him 
to  do  without  sleen.  Nature,  siys  ho,  sleeps 
and  recruits  herself  at  every  intennission  of 
my  pulse.  And  indeed  you  see  him  time 
after  time  rise  at  three  o'clock  iu  the  morn- 
ing from  the  whist  table,  then  return  home 
and  often  wake  up  one  of  his  secretaries  to 
keep  him  company  or  to  talk  of  business. 

*•  •  At  four  he  will  go  to  bed,  sittin^nearly 
bolt  upright  in  his  bed,  with  nmumerable 
nightcajM  on  his  head  to  keep  it  warm,  as  he 
said,  and  feed  his  intellect  with  blood,  but  in 
fact  to  prevent  his  injuring  the  seat  of 
knowledge  if  he  tumbles  on  the  ground  \ 
and  he  sits  upright  from  his  tendency  to  ap- 
iwplexy,  which  would  no  doubt  seize'  him  if 
perfectly  recumbent.' "—Vol.  iii.  pp.  263, 
264. 
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Finally,  we  are  admitted  into  the  cuisinct 
or  rather  laborator)-,  which  supplied  the 
aubtle  juices  whereby  this  mysterious  frame 
was  kept  in  life  : 

**  Lord  Willoughby  having  written  to  ask 
me  to  send  him  a  cook  from  Paris,  I  have 
had  various  candidates  for  the  office,  and 
among  them  some  who  have  served  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  late  M.  de  Talleyrand,  which 
was  always  modelled  upon  that  of  the  old 
French  noblesse  before  the  Revolution. 
Those  who  have  not  been  initiated  in  those 
MCulent  mysteries,  would  be  surprised  at  the 
expense  and  luxury  which  reigned  in  that 
department.  There  were  four  chefs, — the 
roti98eur,  the  saucier,  the  patissicr,  and  the 
offider^ — this  latter  supermtending  the  de- 
sert, the  ices,  and  the  confitures.  In  all, 
there  were  ten  men  regularly  employed  in 
producing  the  Prince's  dinner,  whicn  was  not 
only  exquisite  in  its  kind,  but  also  ada])ted  to 
his  state  of  health,  comprising  the  essence 
of  every  thing  nutritious  in  the  garb  most 

Sht  and  digestible  for  an  infirm  stomach. 
e  Prince  was  always  a  great  eater,  but 
only  once  a  day,  and  generally  tasted  of 
every  dish,  following  each  mouthful  with  a 
iq}  of  inne  to  humor  the  palate.  The  ex- 
pense of  his  table  was  unlimited,  his  cook 
nad  earit  blanche,  and  he  often  remarked, 
•  Why  does  he  not  spend  more  ?  '  He  was 
an  epicure  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term, 
and  Uiose  who  were  about  him  have  assured 
me  that  the  talents  of  his  cook  had  assisted 
more  in  the  prolongation  of  his  lengthened 
eiifltenoe,  than  the  skill  of  the  physician  who 
always  attended  him.  It  was  the  only  regu- 
lar table  of  the  old  school  kept  up  in  France ; 
fortunes  are  so  diminished,  tnat  none  of  the 
nobility  could  bear  the  expense ;  and  the 
parvenus  of  the  day,  though  rolling  in  wealth, 
nave  neither  the  taste  nor  the  refinement 
necessary  to  form  such  an  establishment 
Thus  M.'  de  Talleyrand,  with  his  reminiscen- 
oes  of  the  old  Court,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
an  immense  income,  stood  alone  in  society  as 
the  representative  of  the  luxurious  French 
nMe  of  former  days." — Vol.  iii.  pp.  270, 
S71. 

All  this  outlay  of  men  and  moan<%  simply 
to  preserve  vitality  gives  the  impression  of 
Ua  being,  after  all,  only  some  curious  piece 
of  mechanism  of  human  contrivance, — a  very 
ingenious  automaton,  but  without  the  spon- 
taneous powers  of  humanity.  His  intellect 
worked  in  much  the  same  unnatural,  me- 
*^>*Mw^l  fashion.  His  thoughts  were  not  ut- 
tered spontaneously,  but  in  a  series  of  don- 
moUf  illuminating  long  silences.  He  was 
wholly  without  extempore  powers  of  oratory. 
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He  was  a  listener ;  would  be  patient  with 
dull  men,  and  out  of  what  he  heard  wove 
those  cunning  webs  which  caught  other  poli- 
ticians. This  habit,  in  spite  of  his  reputation 
for  wit,  prevented  his  being  a  companion. 
We  read : 

'^Hichelieu  said   a  clever  thing  to  Lord 

when  he  was  in  England.     The  subject 

of  conversation  was  M.  de  Talleyrand,  whom 

Lord  cited  as  the  most  agreealile  and 

amusing  man  he  ever  knew.  *  M.  de  Talley- 
and  has  a  great  deal  of  wit,'  said  the  Due 
de  Richelieu,  *  but  he  cannot  be  called  an 
amusing  man ;  he  will  remain  silent  for  a 
whole  evening,  listening  to  what  passes,  and 
will  then  perhaps  make  some  verj*  clever  and 
pointed  remark,  which  every  one  will  after- 
wards repeat.'    *  Oh,'  said  Lord *  I  can 

assure  you  that  I  was  once  for  six  whole 
hours  alone  in  company  with  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, and  found  him  tlie  most  amusing  man 
I  ever  met.'  *  I  can  account  for  it,'  replied 
KicheHeu  ;  <  you  talked  yourself  during  the 
whole  time." — ^Vol.  iii.  pp.  251,  252. 

His  sayings  are  especially  characterized  by 
heartlessness,  and  are  wholly  without  good 
feeling ;  but  they  are  genuine  bon-mots, 
which  last.  The  satire  is  pointed ;  the  hits 
at  character  telling ;  the  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  such  as  he  saw  it,  penetrating  ; 
the  language  precise,  and  showing  a  fine  dis- 
crimination, apt  at  nice  distinctions.  An  an- 
ecdote told  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  illus- 
trates this  power,  as  also  his  dcadness  to  nat- 
ural feeling. 

"  I  told  him  several  anecdotes  of  Talley- 
rand and  Montrond,  to  which  he  listened  and 
then  continued:  *  Yes,  he  was  a  very  agreea- 
ble com])anion,  though  not  a  talkative  one  : 
he  would  often  remain  for  an  hour  in  com* 
pany  without  speaking,  and  then  would  come 
out  with  an  epigram,  which  you  never  forgot. 
I  was  one  day  at  Madame  Crawford's  house 
in  Paris,  when  some  one  came  in  and  an- 
nounced the  death  of  Naix>leon.  It  made  a 
sort  of  sensation  in  the  room,  and  Madame 
Crawford  exclaimed,  "Ah  mon  Dieu!  quel 
dv^nement ! "  TallejTand  was  sitting  in  a 
comer  near  her,  and  very  quietly  replied, 
'  Ce  n'est  plus  un  dvenement,  c'est  une  nou- 
Telle." '  "—Vol.  iv.  p.  309. 

On  being  asked  to  define  the  meeting  of 
the  word  non-intervention, — 

"  His  reply  was,  *  C'est  un  mot  metaphy- 
sique,  et  politique,  que  signifie  k  peu  pres  la 
m^me  chose  quintervention.'  His  politics 
have  proved  it  so. — ^Vol.  L  p.  106. 

Talleyrand  in  his  old  age  was  Ck)nsenraftmi 
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He  paid  Lord  Palmerston  the  compliment 
of  a  i)}uliiiilar  aversion,  and  pronounced 
him  wiiliout  the  talent  of  reasoning.  "When 
the  Whigs  came  in,  he 

"  Kxj  •  sod  himself  very  openly  and  sa- 
tiricf.lly  ai'out  the  English  Government,  whom 
he  cr)iisi(](Mcd  vory  deficient  both  in  talent 
and    lioitrsty.     lie   said   of  Lord    Holland  : 

*  CVst  la  liicnvcillance  meme,  mais  labirn- 
vcillaiico  ]a  ])lus  pertnrbatrice,  qu'on  ait  ja- 
mais viH'.'     ()f  Lady  Holland  he  observed  : 

*  EIlc  est  loute  assertion,  mais  quand  on  de- 
mandc  la  prcuve,  c'est  \k  son  secret.*  " — Vol. 
I  p.  300. 

Sonio  one  told  him  that  Chateaubriand 
complained  he  was  growing  deaf: 

"Talh^ynfnd  replied,  *  II  se  croit  sonrd, 
parce  qu'il  n*  entend  plus  parler  de  lui.'" — 
Vol.  ill.  p.  373. 

Yet  (Mice  or  twice  this  man,  who  boasted 
that  ho  could  witness  the  utmost  griefs  and 
horrovH  without  emotion,  showed xi  moment's 
feeling.  He  was  observed  by  his  friend — if 
we  nia;  so  profane  the  word — Montrond  to 
feel  the  d'^nth  of  an  old  lady  with  whom  lie 
had  once  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  his 
cvenii'gs.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen 
him  v^  J  tears.  This  drew  a  remark  from 
Lord  Alv  nley,  one  of  the  company,  that  lie 
too  had  witnessed  a  similar  phenomenon. 
On  on<)  (occasion  Talleyrand's  name  had  been 
injudiciously  brought  forward  for  censure  in 
the  Hou^e  of  Lords,  and  the  Duke  of  AVcl- 
lingtoM  bad  risen  to  repair  the  mischief,  and 
paid  sonic  handsome  compliments  to  his 
great  trilrnts,  and  the  services  he  had  per- 
formi;!  on  certain  occasions. 

"  Al  van  ley  went  to  visit  the  Prince  r>n  the 
following  day,  and  found  him  perusing  the 
detiotes  of  the  j)receding  night,  and,  though 
much  hurt  at  the  attack  of  Lord  L.,  still 
more  afircrcd  bv  the  friendly  interyentitm  of 
the  Dill;*-.  He  expressed  his  gratitude  in 
the  wainicst  terms,  while  the  tears  ran  dcnvn 
his  che'ks,  and  then  added:  *  J'en  "suis  d'au- 
tant  I  Ins  reconnoissant  a  M.  le  Due,  que  c'est 
le  soul  iioinine  d  etat  dans  le  inonde  qui  ait 
jamais  {\:\  du  l)ien  dc  moi.'  The  confession 
was  ratli<T  ludicrou«»." — Vol.  i.  ]).  137. 

This  Montrond,  who  for  fifty  vears  had 
been  Iiis  friend  and  compariion,  shows  him- 
self a  kindred  spirit.  In  their  infirm  old 
age  we  arc  told — 

**  V(s  (Ifux  dronds  deOrU  te  vonsoUni  en- 
4r«  ciix." — Vol.  iii.  j).  233. 

The  secret  of  their  liaison  us  to  be  found 
n.the  following  moU : — 


"  '  M.  de  Talle}'rand  disoit  un  soir  dans  lea 
6panchement8  de  I'intimite,  "  Duchesse  da 
Laval,  savez-vous  pourcjuoi  j'aime  assez 
Montrond?  C'est  ])arceqiril  n'a  pas  beau- 
couj)  de  prejuges.*  Montrond  r^j)liqua  aiissi- 
tot:  *•  Duchesse  de  Luynes,  saves-vous  pour- 
quoi  j'aime  M.  de  Tallevrand  ?  C'est  qull 
n'en  a  pas  du  tout."  '"—Vol.  iii.  i)p.  233,  234. 

What  is  the  worth  of  such  friendship, 
founded  on  a  long  companionship  in  evil, 
we  may  form  some  concej)lion  from  the  fol- 
lowing ghastly  jest : — 

'•  Talleyrand's  hon-inois  always  fly  aboaU 
His  friend  Montrond  has  been  subject  of  late 
to  epileptic  fits,  one  of  which  attacked  him 
lately  after  dinner  at  Talleyrand's.  While 
he  lay  on  the  floor  in  convulsions,  scratching 
the  carjiet  with  his  hands,  his  benign  host 
remarked  with  a  sneer,  *  C'est  qiCil  me  par- 
niff  quHl  veut  ahsolument  desccndreJ^* — ^Vol. 
i.  p.  6. 

The  death  of  Tallevrand  is  in  remarkable 
conformity  with  his  life.  It  was  distinguished 
by  the  terrible  mockery  of  a  recantation  to 
which  it  is  impossible  for  any  efibrt  of  char- 
ity to  attach  a  moment's  credit.  Urged  by 
his  family,  who  all  acted  the  same  part  in 
this  revolting  drama,  to  spare  them  tht 
scandal  of  dying  unreconciled  to  the  Church, 
which  involved  refusal  of  Christian  burial  (an 
argument  which  had  great  weight  with  him). 
he  yet  put  ofl"  an  act  so  ropugnnnt  to  him 
to  the  very  la.st,  and  then,  for  the  sake  of  ap- 
pearances, ante-dated  it.  "While  he  could 
flatter  himself  with  the  hope  of  life,  he  was 
withheld  by  his  sensiliven'  ^s  to  popular 
o])inion,  the  only  influence  that  could  touch 
him.  He  was  indeed,  inca])able  of  a  thought 
beyond.  We  meet  with  no  remorse,  no  mis- 
giving  in  his  last  moments  :  these  belong  to 
less  hardened  sinners.  But  we  must  extract 
tiie  scene  at  length  so  disgraceful  to  all  con* 
cerned  ;  not  the  least  to  the  ])riest  who  lent 
himself  to  the  flagrant  imposition. 

*' Thursday^  17///.  —  This  day,  at  four 
o'clock,  ]*rince  Talleyrand  died.  It  would 
seem  that  the  priest,  w  ho  arnved  on  Tuesday 
morning,  was  sent  for  privately  by  Madlle. 
Pauline  Perigonl,  the  daughter  of  Madame 
de  Dino,  but  the  dying  man  would  have  no 
communication  with  him,  and  refused  the 
couKohilions  of  religion.  'J'lie  priest  there- 
fore took  up  Ins  ])ost  in  tlie  a nte-room» await- 
ing a  favorable  turn  in  his  sentiments.  Last 
night  the  Due  de  Voix  and  others  df  hk 
relations  represented  to  the  Prinee  tibe 
scandal  which  would  result  to  the  family  if 
he  iiersisted  in  hiii  resolutions,  and  thit  aii 
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corpse  would  be  debarred  by  tbe  clergy 
from  Christian  funeral.  After  some  con- 
sideration, for  he  enjoyed  his  senses  to  the 
▼cry  last,  lie  refused  their  overtures  for  that 
night,  but  fixed  the  hour  of  five  o'clock  this 
morning  for  his  compliance  with  their  wishes. 
At  the  appointed  lime  he  received  the  Abbe  j 
Dupanloup  and  other  friends,  in  whose  pres- 
ence he  made  confession,  and  a  formal  re- 
cantation of  his  errors ;  after  which  he  re- 
ceived the  II  ly  Sacrament.  He  undersigned 
two  letters,  one  to  the  Pope,  the  other  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  professing  his  faith. 
Bis  recantation  was  read  aloud  to  the  com- 
pany by  Madame  de  Dino." — Vol.  iii.  ])p.  203, 
264. 

His  connection  with  this  lady  is  a  story  of 
mvolved  and  elaborate  wickedness,  which  we  j 
need  not  go  into. 

"  Tlie  end  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  not 
only  attended  with  great  pain,  but  the  wound  i 
in  his  bark,  which  had  spread  down   his  hip,  i 
prevented  his  lying  down,  or  even  keeping  a  ! 
reclining  posture.     He  sat  on  the  side  of  his  j 
bed  for  the  last   forty-eight  hours,  leaning ' 
forwards,  and   8uj)i)orted   by  two   servants, 
who  were  relieved  ever}'  two  hours.     In   this 
attitude   he  was  attended  to  the  last  by  his 
fiunily  and  various  friends,  while  the  numer- 
ous servants  in   his  hotel  gathen^d    in  the 
ftdjacent   room.      It  was   in    miniature   the 
scene  of  the  death  of  the  old  kings  of  France. 
He  died  in    public.      The   library   adjoining 
the  Prince's  bedroom,  and  from  which  it  was 
only  separated  by  a  jjortih'e  or  curtain,  was 
constantly  filled  with  servants^  and   dejx-nd- 
ants.     Frequently  one  of  them  would   draw 
back  the  curtain  when  unobserved,  savinjj  to 
those   in   attendance,  *  Voyons  a-t-il   signe  ?  I 
Est-il  mort  ?  '    His  voice  failed  him  at  twelve  • 
o'clock  in    the  day.  and  at  a  quarter  before ' 
four  o'clock,  as  Lady  Sandwich  called  at  the  | 

Sate  re  i'lquire  after  him,  a  servant  came 
own  to  the  porter  in  his  lodge  to  announce 
that  he  hud  just  expired.  M.  de  Talleyrand 
had  been  so  often  ill,  anM  had  so  olU*n  re- 
covered, that  even  at  his  age  of  eighty-four, 
he  would  not  believe  that  his  case  was  hope- 
less. On  this  account  he  so  long  persisted 
in  refusing  to  sign  his  recantation,  or  to  re- 
ceive a  priest,  being  dtrterniined  not  to  make 
this  public  avowal  of  a  religious  feeling,  little 
in  tenor  with  his  past  life,  till  he  was  abso- 
lutely on  ihe  point  of  quitting  it. 

"It  was  a  perseverancp  in  the  dread  of 
puhJir  opinion  to  the  last  hour  which  was 
warful.     At  the  moment  when  he  was  sum- 
noncd   into   the   presence   of   his   Ciod   he 
aeemed  more  anxious  to  avoid  the  scoffs  of - 
the  w«rld  in  case  of  his  recovery,  which  was  > 
impossible,   than  to  make   his  ]>cncc  witlij 
Heaven, — ^before  that  tribunal  where  his  ap-| 
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?earance  must  be  immediate  and  inevitable, 
lis  acquiescence  at  last  was  only  obtained 
by  the  entreaties  of  the  little  Pauline,  who 
told  him  if  he  deferred  his  signature  she 
should  feel  miserable  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 
The  commen  ts  of  the  world  on  his  death  are, 
as  may  be  supposed,  various.  The  Legiti- 
mists say,  *  II  est  mort  en  bon  gentilhomme.' 
A  lady  of  the  vieiUe  conr  said  last  night  in 
my  hearing,  *■  \\\\  fin  il  est  mort  en  homroe 
qui  sait  vivre.'  And  M.  de  Blancmesnil 
said,  'A]krc8  avoir  rou^  tout  le  monde,  il  a 
voulu  finir  par  rouer  le  bon  Dieu.'" — Vol.  iii. 
pp.  255,  257. 

Of  course  his  death  was  followed  by  all 
the  honors  of  a  magnificent  funeral.  As  a 
F>ench  paper  of  the  day  said,  "  In  France, 
success  absolves  from  ever)'  crime,  from  every 
infamy,  and  confers  ever)'  virtue  and  every 
species  of  distinction.  The  man  who  so 
long  served,  mocked,  deceived,  and  betrayed 
all  governments,  appears  to  us  so  great  with 
the   cortctjt  of   vices    and   misdeeds   which 

signalized   his  career,  that  adulation  is  at  a 
loss  for  terms  in  which  to  praise  him." 
The  device  on  his  catafalque  of  llitn  que 

DieUj  the  motto  of  his  family,  was  felt  as  a 
sarcasm  on  religion,  and  the  mob,  which  was 
disa])])ointed  of  a  spectacle  by  an  unexpected 
change  in  the  route  of  the  procession,  cried 
out,  "  Voyez  done,  il  nous  trompe  mume  en 
mourant" 

The  "  retraction  "  had  highly  displeased 
Montrond ;  he  had  done  what  he  could  to 
dissuade  him  from  it,  and  had  subsequently 
turned  it  into  ridicule,  liut  when  his  own 
time  came,  much  the  same  scene  was  enacted 
with  more  unction.  At  one  jyeriod  of  his 
illness  he  had  exclaimed,  "Comme  c*est  bete 
de  tnourir ; "  but  when  his  slate  became 
hopeless,  his  relations,  with  some  more  ap- 
pearance of  sincerity  than  the  parallel  case, 
took  him  in  hand  and  set  about  the  work  of 
conversion  in  a  business-like  manner. 

"  I  was  curious  to  know  the  state  of  his 
feelings  ut  such  a  crisis,  because  I  had  heard 
that  his  head  was  as  clear  and  as  collected 
as  ever.  Three  days  ago,  when  the  physi- 
cians said  to  him,  *  rrenez  bon  courage,  vous 
irez  peut-etre  mieux,  assez  bien  pour  sortir 
en  voiture,'  he  rejdied,  'Oui,jcsais  bien  la 
voiture  dans  laquelle  je  sortirai.' 

'*!  now  find,  to  my  surprise,  that  the  Due 
de  Broglie  has  taken  upon  himself  le  soin  de 
son  salui,  and  has  been  unceasing  in  hie 
efforts  to  convert  him  to  a  sense  of  religion, 
as  well  as  Madame  Hamelin,  who  ia  be«>mc 
Mi  dhoU' 
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ago  bv  ihnt  excellent  woman  the  Ducliess  de 
Broglie,  when  he  was  also  in  a  state  of  ex- ' 
treme  danger.  She  came  and  jiraved  by  his 
bed-side ;  but  then  it  was  without  the  slight- 
est eRcct  on  his  mind,  because  he  felt  con- 
vinced (as  he   told  me)  that  he  should  re- 

"  Now  it  is  said  that  he  has  shown  signs 
of  religious  feeling ;  at  least,  he  has  been 
adminiilTe,  ntid  has  confessed  three  times. 
The  Abbe  Petitot  is  constantly  with  him  ; 
and  during  his  fir?t  interyiew  said  to  him, 
'  Vous  Bvcs  sans  doule  dans  Totre  temps  fait 
beaucoup  de  plaisanteriei  contre  la  religion.' 
'  Non,'  replied  Montrond,  '  j'ai  toujours  v6cu 
en  bonne  compagnie.'  The  declaration, 
whether  true  or  not  (and  it  certainly  is  not 
true),  showed  rery  good  worldly  taste  in  the 
old  gentleman." 

"  Wednesday  18(S. — Montrond  died  this 
morning  in  what  the  Catholics  call  odexr  de 
sawUcU.  He  desired  tlie  crucifix  to  be 
placed  at  his  bed's  head,  and  would  not  suffer 

Vol.  IT.  pp.  321,322. 

Louis  Philippe  is  the  third  Frenchman 
whose  portrait  is  elaborately  drawn  in  these 
volumes,  in  hardly  better  colors  than  the 
others.  Indeed,  he  ta  a  fourbe  far  less  to 
Mr.  Raikes'  mind,  with  his  citizen  manners 
and  busincGs-hkc  grasp  of  money,  than  the 
high-bred  polished  old  sinner,  courted  in  all 
societies,  and  in  bis  late  years  of  decidedly 
ConserratiTC  hearings.  When,  in  IS33, 
affairs  went  wrong  with  Mr.  Kalkes,  when 
the  bank  with  which  be  was  connected  be- 
came embarrassed,  and  (probably)  his  fortune 
impaired  hj  private  imprudence,  he  retired 
from  the  London  world  and  set  himself  down 
before  Louis  Pliilippc,  as  it  seems,  for  the 
main  pnqiose  of  watching  the  jirooeodinge 
of  that  monarch.  And  being  an  intimate  with 
the  Legitimist  party,  his  subject  makes  a 
poor  figure,  and  receives  but  bare  justice  at 
liis  hands.  However,  though  his  coloring 
may  often  he  tinged  by  party  feeling,  wc 
early  learn  to  trust  Mr.  Kuikes'  facts.  He  i- 
not  only  fiiirly  honest  by  nature,  but  he  evi- 
dently prides  himself  on  t!ie  accuracy  of  his 
sources  of  information.  As  we  have  said 
before,  he  always  went  straight  to  the  foun- 
tain-head. Subordinates  were  people  he 
never  wished  to  have  anything  to  do  with. 
His  information  was  valued  and  trusted  by 
his  friends  in  office  or  opposition  ;  and  bti 
judgment  and  Bnticipatlons  on  some  main 


points  proved  to  be  correct,  which  is  all  th^ 
can  he  said  of  any  poUlical  prophets,  who 
are  just  the  class  of  ]>rophets  we  have  most 
power  of  testing.  Under  his  unaparing  pen 
we  are  shown  a  king  without  moral  courage 
orgreatnessof  aouli  without  any  principle  ex- 
cept to  keep  his  ground  and  make  money ; 
one  who  made  his  kingdom  a  good  specula- 
tion, and  turned  every  question  into  a  job 
for  the  advancement  of  Ida  &mily ;  who 
would  adopt  any  watchword  that  would  suit 
the  time ;  who  courted  the  mob  till  they 
des]i!.sed  him,  aiid  yet  aimed  at  their  liber- 
ties; who  used  all  the  arts  of  corruptioD  in 
L  the  grossest  forms  j  who  adopted  low  means 
to  attain  mean  ends ;  who  was  absolutely 
without  friends ;  who  inspired  no  spark  of 
loyalty ;  who  kad  no  one  to  love,  no  one  to 
respect,  no  one  to  fear  him ;  whose  best 
qualities  were  only  those  of  a  shrewd  prvfei 
de  police  in  keeping  the  peace  by  any 
means;  and  who,  when  he  did  public  good, 
did  it  only  for  private  ends.  'This  ia  Mr. 
Koikes'  view,  and  that  of  tliB  party  with 
whom  he  associated,  and  it  is  so  for  confirmed 
by  experience  that  no  king  has  so  lost  ground 
in  general  estimation  since  there  has  been 
time  for  history  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  him. 
We  find  Mr.  Itaibes  very  early  preminng — 
"  There   exists  iu  no  country  in  Europe  ft 

{ovemment  so  little  respected  abroad,  or  a 
ing  so  little  respected  at  home,  as  is  the 
case  in  Franc^at  the  present  momenL" 

"  At  this  present  moment,  under  the  reign 
of  the  Citizen-King,  above  100,000  troojia 
are  occupied  to  keep  in  uwe  only  three  cities 
in  tliis  kingdom,  Paris,  Alarscillet — and 
Lyons. 

"Here  indeed  it  seems  the  policv,  when 
pretexts  are  wanting,  to  create  arti£cial  ex- 
cuses for  additional  rigor.  The  town  hu 
been  infested  for  the  last  six  week*  with 
wretched  itinerant  vendors  of  the  moit  dii- 
gusting  trash,  and  abuse  against  the  royal 
family, — the  lowest  species  olf  caricaturea.  I 
watched  them  in  the  street;  no  one  noticed 
them,  none  purchased  their  wares :  it  seemed 
indeed  a  most  unprofi'ablc  trade  g  but  still  it 
was  continued,  without  check  on  the  one 
side,  or  encouragement  on  the  other.  I  alt 
last  expressed  my'  surprise  to  a  fnend  at 
their   impunity.      ■  Ob,    said   he,   '  it   u   ■■ 


a  week  afterwards  came  out  a  bill  of  the  moat 
sweeping  nature  against  the  public  criers,  ia- 
terdictinr  them  from  selling  even  the  pdblfe 
jouroala/'— Vol.  i.  pp.  213, 211. 


And  again ; 

■*  Louia  Philippe,  though  i 
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I  ways  vanliDg 


peraonal  Janger,  is  not  endowed  with  that 
moral  courage  wliicli  can  jircserve  coolnesB  in 
difficult  moments,  and  take  advantage  of 
•tenia  whieh  present  a  threatening  aspect, 
Hia  course  has  always  been  of  a  more  tortu- 
ona  nature ;  and  to  effect  hie  plans,  he  will 
ftlwsya  prefer  the  byeways  of  wiiy  cunning  to 
the  atraight  road  of  manly  resolution.  He 
is  notoriously  designated  aafaux  comme  un 
jeton."— Vol.  i.  p.  314. 

Later,  he  thus  speaks  of  his  private  specu- 
lations taking  precedence  of  the  affairs  of 
Government : 

"  In  the  midst  of  personal  danger  which 
never  before  impendeu  over  a  crowned  head, 
Louie  Philippe  thinks  of  nothing  but  heaping 
treasure  upon  treasure,  and  augmenting  mil- 
liona  for  himself  and  fomily. 

"  The  other  day  a  diplonate  of  high  rank 
vent  to  the  Tuileries  to  imjiart  some  impor- 
tant dispatches  just  arrived  from  abroad; 
■'"'"■  "   '   ■'     subject  for  about 

1  the  visitor  near 
three  hours  nitlk  aUetail  of  the  improvements 
he  was  making  in  his  property  ;  the  canals 
he  was  forming,  the  price  at  which  he  sold 
his  wood,  and  the  whole  economy  of  his 
manaf^ment ;  all  this  with  a  dagger  hanging 
over  UB  hea^." — Vol.  iii.  p.  1S3. 

Of  his  petty  acts  for  saving  his  own  money 

"A  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  he  had  a 
beautiful  portrait  by  Mignard,  which  he  look 
an  opportunity  of  offering  to  Louis  Philippe, 
who  M  making  a  collection  of  that  period, 
ud  for  which  he  asked  the  moderate  price 
of  £S00-  His  majesty  made  great  objection 
to  the  sum,  but  still  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
and  examine  the  puniing.  It  was  sent  to 
the  Tuileries,  where  it  was  detained 


I  of  bribery  with 


Vol  iL  pp.  2,  3. 

Of  his 
the  public  funds  :- 

"At  Madame  de  Oirardin'a,  this  evening, 
I  had  some  conversation  with  M.  BeuBiiot,  a 
verv  intelligent  and  agreeable  man.  He  de- 
Kfibei  to  me  the  despicable  state  of  the 
Chamber  of  Uejiuties  under  the  preaent  sy»- 
tem,  guided  solely  by  petty  private  interests, 
and  open  to  bribery  in  every  shape.  '  The 
King,  (aid  he, '  if  he  was  not  so  chary  of  his 
money,  mwht  have  a  large  majority  on  any 
'-'—    q  he  plMued.    The  act  ii,  that 
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those  from  the  provinces  are  in  such  needy 
circumsuncea,  that  they  can  hardly  afford  the 
expense  of  a  journey  to  Paris,  or  their  stay 
during  the  meeting  ;  such  men  are  always  on 
the  watch  to  sell  their  votes.  A  sum  of 
500f.  will  very  often  decide  them  to  support 
any  measure :  and  when  the  case  is  urgent, 
the  Oovcmmcnt,  with  money,  can  always 
carry  their  point.  You  talk,  said  he,  '  of 
the  profligate  times  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
in  England ;  but  here  the  venality  is  more 
contemptible,  because  the  times  are  more  en- 
lightened, the  bribes  are  more  insigniScant, 
and  the  corruption  more  general.  Caatmir 
Perier,  who  squandered  the  public  money  in 
this  way,  when  a  deputy  named  his  price, 
never  offered  him  more  than  one  half,  and 
generally  succeeded  in  his  object.  The  pri- 
mary object  of  Louis  Pbiliijpe  is  to  gain 
money,  and  his  nccession  to  the  throne  was  a 
mere  commercial  speculation.  In  other 
monarchies,  the  private  property  of  the  sov- 
ereign is  blended  with  his  royal  appanage,  to 
support  the  splendor  and  dignvty  of  his 
crown  ;  but  Louia  PhQippe  was  determined 
from  the  beginning  to  gain  all  he  could,  and 

S've  nothing  in  return.  He  was  elected 
iiig  of  the  French  on  the  7th  August ;  on 
the  previous  day  (the  6(h,)  he  made  over  bv 
a  deed,  drawn  up  by  Dunln  the  lawyer,  all 
his  private  property  as  Duke  of  Orleans,  be- 
ing five  millions  per  annum,  to  his  children, 
reserving  the  usufruct  to  himself;  he  enjoys 
the  income  of  the  Due  d'Aumale,  gained 
from  the  Prince  de  Condt,  till  his  majority, 
and  his  CIril  List  ia  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
million*  per  annum.  With  these  colnssai 
means,  the  whole  study  of  hia  life  is  to  throw 
by  every  maniEuvre,  his  own  incidental  ex- 
penses on  the  shoulders  of  the  nation.  It  ia 
then  only  that  he  is  really  magnificent."— 
VoL  iv.  pp.  128—130.' 

It  is  a  melancholy  history  of  desperate, 
unflagging  efforts  to  keep  a  post^on;  and 
conveys  the  idea,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Raikes,  of 
great  talent  and  energy.  He  seems  to  have 
stood  alone,  without  even  a  party  interested 
in  hia  success,  except  io  far  as  it  implied  the 
maintenance  of  public  order.  He  was  un- 
popidar,  and  the  perpetual  mark  of  asaaa- 
sins  i  but  thia  does  not  impress  ua  ao  much 
as  the  indifference  which  aJI  classes  maiu- 
fested.  He  failed  in  all  Bttemp(<:  to  get  up 
effecti;  he  exhibited  hlmseU',  and  nas  not 
Idoked  at ;  he  condescended,  and  was  laughed 
at  for  hia  pains.  He  schemed,  and  auc- 
ceeded;  and  the  plot  recoiled  upon  him. 
But  it  is  time  f:  pass  on. 

Mr.  Raikes'  one  hero  is  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington ;  who,  in  lettun,  waa  his  my  good 
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friend,  and  would  liave  got  liim  some  place 
or  office  if  he  could.  His  feelings,  usually 
80  absolutely  under  his  control,  assume  an 
exaggerated  tone  when  the  Duke  is  his 
theme  ;  and,  with  all  his  experience,  we  find 
him  inditing  sentences  of  horror  and  despair 
for  his  country,  when  the  mob  upon  some 
occasion  greeted  the  hero  of  Waterloo  with 
hootiiiffs  and  clamor.  In  the  midst  of  the 
fine  gentlemen,  the  idlers,  the  dilletante  pol- 
iticians,— the  war}',  cunning,  selfish  French- 
men who  people  these  pages, — we  must  aay 
the  Duke  stands  out  to  great  advantage ; 
failing,  like  the  rest,  in  his  prognostics,  but 
always  honest  and  patriotic  in  his  views,  and 
»im])le  in  his  mode  of  life,  and  full  of  sound 
sense  and  wisdom  in  the  frankly-spoken 
reminiscences  of  his  busy  career.  He  was 
evidently  a  very  agreeable  companion  :  liked 
to  talk  and  to  listen/ without  a  thought  of 
disj)lay  or  showing-off"  on  his  part.  Mr. 
llaikes  records  visits  to  him,  where  he  al- 
ways seems  to  have  been  treated  with  confi- 
dence and  distinction,  and  which  gave  rise  to 
the  following  estimate  of  his  character  : 

"  The  more  I  see  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  the  more  I  am  struck  with  his  singu- 
larly quick  apprehension,  the  facility  with 
which  he  seizes  the  real  gist  of  every  subject, 
separates  all  the  dross  and  extraneous  matter 
from  the  real  argument,  and  places  his  finger 
directly  on  the  pouit  which  is  fit  \o  l)e  con- 
sidered. No  rash  speculations,  no  verbiage, 
no  circumlocution ;  but  truth  and  sagacity, 
emanating  from  a  cool  and  quickly  appre- 
hensive judgment  fortified  by  great  experi- 
ence and  conversant  with  each  and  every 
subject,  and  delivered  with  a  brevity,  a  frank- 
ness, a  simplicity  of  manner,  and  a  confiden- 
tial kindness,  which,  without  diminishing  that 
profound  respect  which  every  man  must  feel 
for  such  a  character,  still  places  him  at  his 
ease  in  his  society,  and  almost  makes  him 
think  he  is  conversing  with  an  intimate 
friend.  His  whole  mind  seems  engrossed  by 
the  love  of  his  country." — Vol.  i.  pp.  67,  68. 

Elsewhere  we  are  told  the  imj)ression  he 
made  on  foreign  diplomatists  :  — 

"The  Duke  de  Guiche  told  me  this  even- 
ing that  Sebastian  1  was  enchanted  with  our 
Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  frankness  and 
activity  in  business  were  beyond  all  ])raise. 
His  expression  was,  *  If  I  have  anything  to 
communicate  to  his  Grace,  I  write  to  ask 
at  what  hour  he  will  receive  me.  The  hour 
is  instantly  appointed;  I  find  him  punctual 
as  the  clock,  and,  in  half  an  hour  he  lias 
heard  my  report,  he  has  placed  iii^  finger  on 


the  point  which  has  reference  to  h'?»iself,  de- 
cided on  the  line  which  he  feels  authorized 
to  take,  and  gives  me  an  answer  without  any 
am!)iguity. 

"  *  Thirty  minutes  with  him  suffice  to 
trauKact  what  can  never  be  accomplished  in 
as  many  hours  with  our  wavering  ministers 
of  France.'  "—Vol.  ii.  pp.  69,  70. 

His  notices  of  the  Duke  embrace  a  long 
period  ;  from  the  current  stories  of  his  boy- 
hood, when  he  was  not  particularly  attentive 
to  his  studies,  and  was  constantly  occupied 
with  his  little  terrier  **  Vick,"  to  his  own  later 
experience.  His  descriptions  of  the  Duke's 
habits  are  in  ])leasant  contrast  with  some  of 
his  other  juctures  of  old  age.  He  describes 
his  indifference  to  his  own  comfort  and  ac- 
commodation, carried  to  such  an  extent, 
that,  Vhen  liis  house  was  once  full  of  com- 
pany, he  contentedly  gave  up  his  own  bed- 
room to  his  son  Charles  (ignorant,  of  course, 
of  the  sacrifice,)  and  had  a  bed  put  up  for 
himself  in  his  dressing-room.  Then  we  have 
his  meals,  and  see  him  at  breakfast,  **  eating 
heartily  messes  of  rusks  and  bread  sopped 
in  his  tea,  but  never  meat  or  eggs  ;  "  and  at 
dinner  the  same  good  appetite  satisfying 
itself  by  the  same  simj)lc  diet, — meat,  rice, 
and  vegetables,  mixed  into  a  mess,  filling  hb 
plate,  and  drinking  very  little  wine.  We 
find  him  subject  to  fits  of  tcstiness,  but  soon 
getting  over  them ;  very  jealous  of  interfer- 
ence with  his  independent  personal  habits, 
but  attentive  to  those  of  his  guests,  and  es- 
pecially courteous  to  ladies.  When  his 
party  were  only  men,  he  dressed  in  boots; 
but  the  j)resence  of  a  lady — if  only  Mr. 
Kaikes'  young  daughter, — made  him  assume 
the  full  state  of  shoes,  silk  stockings,  star,  and 
garter  ;  when  as  Mr.  llaikes  expresses  it,  he 
was  la  vielle  cour  jtcrsnnnijiie.  He  was  full 
of  anecdote,  told  well  but  simply;  without 
any  attemjjt,  it  should  seem,  at  point.  Hit 
recollections  were  more  varied  than  most 
men,  and  his  opinions  formed  on  his  own  o1>- 
servation,  not  on  the  judgment  of  others. 
Tcople  under  his  hand  seem  to  have  as- 
sumed rather  a  new  aspect  to  his  hearers, 
because  he  had  seen  them  under  ]K*cu]iar  or 
more  intimate  circumstances.  Thus  he 
brings  George  IV.  before  us  as  a  slwen. 
This  dandy,  so  fastidious  in  his  dress  that 
every  coat  cost  him  £.30()  before  it  was  fin- 
ished, and  was  then  too  tight  for  an  unre- 
strained movement,  indemnified  himself  In 
private  by  dirt  and  disorder.    The  IXike 
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"...  found  Mm  in  bed,  dressed  in  a  dirty 
silk  jacket  and  a  turban  niiifht-ea]),  one  as 
jjreasy  as  the  other :  for,  notwithstanding  his  ' 
coquetn*  aboui  dr..*.s  in  pubhc,  he  was  ex- 
tremelv  dirtv  r.....  jslovenly  in  private." — Vol. 
k.  p.  292. 

And,  in  like  manner,  this  "  finest  gentle- 
man in  Europ'^'  lapses  into  a  clever  mimic, 
— ^the  Duke  ii.c-  'lie  word  buffoon, — whose 
talents  were  lost  to  the  stage ;  who,  in  a 
political  crisis,  would  send  his  attendant^ 
and  visitors  into  fits  of  laughter  by  accurate 
mimicry  of  all  his  ministers,  in  the  act  of 
giving  in  their  resi«rnation;  and,  in  a  state 
dinner  of  crowned  heads,  would  entertain 
kings  and  queens  by  a  display  of  this  same 
ftccomplishment.  The  Duke's  estimate  of 
Napoleon  is  rather  strikingly  given.  He  al- 
ways considered  his  presence  as  equal  to 
40,000  men.  The  French  army  was  all  that 
more  formidable  by  the  simple  fact  of  his 
being  at  its  head.  AVe  have  some  curious 
remembrances  of  Napoleon  s  generals,  esj)e- 
cially  Junot,  a  vulj^ar  fellow,  to  whom  the 
Duke  undertook  tr)  teach  manners.  Afler 
beating  him  in  a  battle,  in  which  Junot  was 
himself  woundrd,  the  Duke  sent  next  day  to 
inquire  after  his  liealth,  and  sent  him  a 
present  of  fruit,  &*•  '/  h'stion  of  the  old  school; 
•^tt  lesson  whici.  .\as  needed,  to  judge  from 
one  8tor>'  he  related  of  him  : — 

"Amongst  tli.'  eminent  Portuguese  who; 
were  cruollv  treated  h\  the  French  durin*?  i 
this  invasion,  was  the  (!ount  Sa.  liandiera ;  j 
and  he  gave  nie  dreadful  accounts  of  the  ' 
brutal  excesses  eonimitted  in  his  house  by  the 
French  officers  ^^il()  were  quartered  upon 
him,  and  their  continued  drunkenness  and  j 
pillage. 

"Among  these  officers  billeted  upon  him 
was  the  General  Loison,  who  at  one  time-was 
dangerously  ill,  and  confined  to  his  bed: 
Junot  one  morning  sent  for  the  unfortunate 
Randiera,  and  asked  him  how  the  general 
was  going  on  :  as  he  could  only  answer  that 
he  was  extreniely  ill,  Junot  knitted  his  brow,  ] 
and  said,  *  Tei.ez,  M.  Bandicra,  je  vous  con- 
aeillo  de  bien  j)rendre  soin  de  lui ;  prenez 
bien  ga^de  qu'il  »«e  retablisse,  car  si  le  giMieral 
tient  k  mourir  dans  votre  maison,  le  diable 
m'eroporte  si  j<'  ne  vous  tnterre  pas  tout 
^vant  sous  lui.'  It  may  easily  be  supi>osed  \ 
with  what  anxiety  the  poor  liandiera  watched 
the  recovery  of  General  Loison,  who  fortuna- 
tely at  last  was  restored  to  health." — Vol.  iv. 
pp.  312,  313. 

The  Duke  was  a  reader,  studied  English 
history  in  his  old  age,  and  seemi  to  hare 
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made  up  his  mind  on  difficult  questions  with 
great  precision.     Thus : — 

"  After  dinner  the  conversation  turned  on 
the  resemblance  between  the  fate  of  the 
Stuarts  and  the  Bourl)ons,  though  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  their  fate  were  wide- 
ly different,  as  no  two  men  could  be  more 
(lissimilar  than  Charles  Land  the  unfortunate 
Louis  XVL  The  Duke  said,  *  1  have  very 
much  altered  my  opinion  of  the  character  of 
Charles  L  I  once  thought  him  a  man  of 
greater  talent  than  he  reallv  was;  but.  since 
reading  Sanderson  and  Clarendon  for  the 
second  time,  I  am  convinced  that  he  was  ob- 
stinate without  judgment;  he  first  acted  un- 
wisely, and  then  persisted  in  his  fault  like  a 
headstrong  man.  Charles  II.  was  much  the 
cleverer  man,  but  a  very  bad  king.  It  has 
l)een  the  fashion  to  say,  that  he  was  a  Itoman 
Catholic,  but  the  fact  is,  that  he  was  a  pro- 
fligate debauchee,  and  had  no  religion  at  all; 
he  might  have  shown  a  tendency  to  that 
creed  on  his  death-bed,  but  that  is  easily  ac- 
counted for.  James  IL,when  Duke  of  York, 
showed  courage  and  talent;  his  b»^ginning 
was  better  than  his  end.  He  was  certainly  a 
Itoman  Catholic,  but  his  bigotry  in  the  com- 
mencement was  founded  on  the  iib^i  that 
Pa])istrv,  if  once  re-established  in  Eng'.and, 
would  better  enable  him  to  become  a  des- 
potic monarch  than  Protestantism.  Th.'t  was 
the  real  object  of  his  heart,  in  which  he  was 
also  strengthened  by  the  counsels  of  Louis 
XIV.  But  the  nation  took  the  alarm  ;  their 
religious  scruples  were  awakened,  and  when 
he  was  once  driven  from  the  throne.  lie  found 
he  had  nothing  left  but  to  give  himself  up 
in  reahty  to  all  those  bigoted  ideas,  by  which 
he  was  only  partly  actuated  before.  Deuce 
came  the  sayuig,  that  he  had  lost  tl.ne  king- 
doms for  one  mass;  but  what  he  wantrd  was, 
to  be  a  despot.*" — Vol.  iv.  j)p.  3L3 — .'.  i7. 

Mr.  liaikcs,  as  usual,  was  possessi'tl  of  the 
earliest  facts  about  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
which  was  whispered  about  at  dinne;-)  and 
balls  before  the  truth  was  definitely  known. 
It  was  in  the  aristocratic  days  before  tele- 
grams,    lie  gives  the  account  in  connecticm 

with  his  character  of  Sir  It.  W (Sir  Kol)ert 

'\Vil:>oii),  whom   he  describes  as  aluays  the 
harbinger  of  bad  news : — 

"  On  the  day  of  that  evening,  when  we  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  great  victory  at  Water- 
loo, 1  dined  with  tlie  present  Lord  and  liady 
Willoughby  de  Kresby  in  Piccadilly  :  there 
was  a  large  party,  among  whom  I  n  incmlier 
Miss    Mercer    (now  Madame  de    Fiahault), 

Sir  II.  Cooke,  and  Sir  li.  W ,  who  entered 

the  room  with  a  grave  portentous  counten- 
aooe,  as  if  he  knew  more  than  he  was  wiilia^ 
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to  communicate.  Every  one  at  that  time  was 
in  breathless  impatience  for  the  result,  and  as 
we  proceeded  to  the  dininj^-room  Miss  Mer- 
cer mquired  of  me  in  a  whisper  if  I  had  heard 
any  news,  adding  that  she  feared  from  Sir 

K.  W 's  manner  that  some   misfortune 

had  occurred.  I  felt  little  alarm  at  his  prog- 
nostics, as  I  hnd  heard  that  Jlothschild  was 
purchasing  stock  largely,  and  that  the  funds 
nad  risen  two  per  cent. 

"  When  the   ladies   had  retired    and  the 

wine  had  opened  Sir  R.  W 's  heart,  he 

condescended  to  inform  the  company,  that  he 
had  received  a  private  dispatch  from  Brus- 
sels, announcing  the  total  defeat  of  the  An- 
glo-Prussian army  by  the  French,  with  the 
additional  circumstance  that  Napoleon,  after 
his  decided  victor)',  had  8uj)ped  with  the 
Prince  d'Aremberg  at  his  ])alace  in  that  city. 
On  doubts  being  ex])ressed  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  his  information,  he  offered  readily  to 
bet  any  sum  on  the  strength  of  his  despatches. 
We  took  him  at  his  word  :  I  betted  with 
him  £400  or  £500,  and  others  did  tlie  same 
to  the  amount  of  above  £1000. 

"  There  was  a  ball  thai  night  at  Sir  George 
Talbot's;  and  when  I  arrived  there  about 
eleven  o'clock,  I  found  the  whole  house  in 
confusion  and  dismay ;  ladies  calling  for 
their  carriages,  and  others  fninting  in  the  an- 
te-roons,  particularly  the  Ladies  Paget,  who 
seemed  in  the  utmost  distress.  The  mystery, 
however  was  soon  cleared  up :  Lady  Castle- 
reagh  had  just  made  her  apj)earance  in  the 
•  ball-room,  with  the  official  account  of  the 
battle,  and  a  ])artial  list  of  the  killed  and 
wouniled,  whicli  had  caused  so  much  distress 
among  the  various  relatives  of  the  sufferers. 
She  had  been  at  a  grand  dinner  given  by 
Mrs.  ]/0('hm  in  St.  James's  Square,  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  during  which  Colonel  Percy, 
having  first  driven  to  Carlton  House,  had  ar- 
rived in  a  chaise  and  four  at  the  house,  and 
presented  to  his  royal  highness,  at  table, 
the  oiHcial  despatches  from  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  (recounting  his  victory),  as  well 
as  the  I'Vonch  eagles,  which  he  had  brought 
as  trophies  with  him  in  the  carriage." — ^\ol. 
iii.  pp.   10,  47. 

News  would  not  have  been  news  to  Mr. 
Raikes  deprived  of  its  exclusive  character — 
the  possession  at  the  same  moment  of  all 
classes, — and  bestowing  on  no  individual  a 
peculiar  disiincti(m.  In  connexion  with  this 
feeling,  we  are  rather  amused  with  the  sum- 
mary judgment  he  passes  on  the  proposed 
penuy-j)o«  lage  : — 

"  This  will  increase  the  number  of  idle 
scribbK  is,  be  of  little  benefit  to  the  lower 
classes,  who  seldom  have  occasion  to  write 
and  is  likely  only  to  advantage  the  commer- 


cial houses  and  bankers,  who  can  well  af- 
ford to  j)ay  the  postage." — Vol.  iii.  p.  355. 

His  mind  could  not  entertain  the  idea  now 
expressed  by  progress  :  change  must  be  de- 
terioration :  and  this,  because  of  the  narrow 
range  of  his  sympathies — he  could  only  feel 
for  one  class.  England  was  London  :  the 
English  ])eople  were  the  aristocracy.  As 
Addison  says,  "  What  so  great  a  pedant  as 
J:he  mere  man  of  the  town  ?  ''  Is  nr)t  this  a 
singular  sentiment  so  come  into  an  English- 
man's mind,  in  witnessing  antiquities 
abroad  ? — 

"  Italy  is   the  only  real  sanctuary  of  the 
'.  arts   in    Kuroi)e.     In   viewing    the  wonders 
scattered  so  profusely  on  her  surface,  how  do 
■  all  the  other  nations  aj)pear  barbarous  and 
'  devoid  of  classical  knowledge  ?    France  may 
boast   her  Versailles,  and  a  few  monuments 
'copied  from  her  neighbors;    England   has 
really    nothing.     If    both    these    countries 
'  were  buried  in   their   own  ruins   for    1000 
vears,  the   antiquity   of  futurity   would  not 
find  any  thing  worth  the  trouble  of  an  ex- 
cavation."— Vol.  iii.  p.  405. 

,  Something  on  a  par  with  this  estimate  of 
the  architectural  monuments  of  his  country, 
is  his  view  of  the  manufacturing  interests. 
In  speaking  of  the  death  of  Sir  R.  AAr 
Wright : — 

"  His  fortune,  supposed  to  be  five  millions 
sterling,  was  entirely  made  by  the  spinning 
jennies,  an  invention  which  gave  an  immense 
impulse  to  the  cotton  manufactures;  but 
which  also  caused  distress  among  the  wear- 
ing classes,  which  England  now  deplores." — 
Vol.  iv.  p.  258. 

But  Paris  and  London  are  Mr.  Raikes 
world.  We  will  not  juirsue  him  in  any  un- 
congenial region.  Indeed,  it  is  time  to  take 
leave  of  him  altogether ;  which  we  will  do 
with  a  few  miscellaneous  anecdotes,  which, 
though  admitting  of  no  classification,  all 
leave  a  kindred  impression.  To  begin  with 
the  religion  of  the  old  Dowager: — 

**  The  Dowager  Duchess  of  Itichmond  is 
.  given   over.     I  remember  a  storj-  of  her 
:  long  ago,  which,  at  the  time,  was  often  re- 
i  peated.      She  went   one   Sunday  with    her 
:  daughter  to  the  Chapel  Royal  at  St.  James's 
'  but  being  late,  they  could  find  no  placet; 
af\er  looking  about  some  time,  and  seeing 
the  case  was  hopeless,  she  said  to  her  daugh- 
ter, *  Come  away,  Louisa;    at  any  rate  we 
have  done  the  civil  thing.'    This  was  com 
pletely  the  idea  of  the  card-leaving  dowager 
i  of  lier  day."— Vol.  iv.  p.  201. 
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Or  the  glimpse  we  have  given  us  of  the  hi-  just  after  the  burning  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 

larity  of  the  same  date  in  the  following  story,  liament : 

The  inane,  comic  songs  of  the  last  century  «  The  other  evening,  Ischann,  the  Swiss 
are  one  of  its  phenomena :  an  unwholsome  Minister,  said :  *  II  y  a  eu  un  petit  West- 
growth  of  long  potations  following  upon  n^inster  ce  soir  chez  Ics  Berrys ;  la  manche 
early  dinners  : ^^c  ^^i^s  Agn^s  a  pris  feu  a  la  bougie.'    *  En 

«  In  those  days  singing  after  dinner  formed  ^"^"f-"^  7^"  "^"^1^"^  ^""^i  '  ''''"  ^'^''^-  ^? 
an  essential  part  of  conviviality,  and  Barrv-  F"^Pl^<^d,  *  ^on;  dans  les  deux  cas  on  a  8auv6 
more,  who  liad  a  good  voice,^  was  always  les  parchemm8.--VoL  i.  p.  300. 
foremost  in  promoting  this  incentive  to  Altogether,  we  find  ourselves  so  often  in  a 
drinking.  He  h  nd  a  famous  song  for  this  ^^^V^.^  ^^f^^  without  heart,  that  we  can  sym- 
purpose,  the  chorus  of  which  was  *  Chip-  l^^V^^e  with  poor  Lord  Dudley,  whose  aber- 
chow,  cherr)^-chow,  fol-lol  de  riddle-low.'  ^^^^"  °^  reason  furnished  so  many  good 
well  known  to  all  his  associates.  It  had  atones,  m  his  address  to  his  dog : 
never  reached  the  cars,  however,  of  General  ."  I^  was  at  a  time  when  poor  Dudley's 
Sir  Alured  Clarke,  who  was  very  proud  of  ni»"d  was  on  the  wane,  when  his  caustic 
his  campaigns  in  America,  and  very  ready  to  humor  would  still  find  vent  through  the  cloud 
dilate  on  the  information  he  had  gained  con-  "J^hich  was  gradually  overshading  his  masterly 
cerning  the  tribes  of  savage  Indians  in  some  intellect  j  he  was  sitting  in  his  room,unheedi- 
of  the  back  settlements.  Barr)more  once  ^"^  those  around  him,  and  solilonuizing 
attacked  the  old  General  unawares  upon  this  aloud,  as  was  so  often  his  custom.  His  fa- 
bis  favorite  subject,  by  an  affected  desire  to  vorite  Newfoundland  dog  was  at  his  side, 
obtain  some  knowledge  about  them.  Thus  ^^^^  seemed  to  engross  the  whole  of  his  at- 
he  began  :— '  What  is  the  tribe  of  the  Chip  tentioi).  At  length,  patting  his  head  he  ex- 
Chows  ? '    Tiie  old  General,  taken  perhaps  chiimed,  *  Fido  mio,  they  say  dogs  have  no 

by  the  sound,  and  whose  information  might   ^o^^s.    Humph!    And  .f^iV^  they  say has 

.  have  been  rather  superficial,  began  to  des-  ^  soul!'" — ^Vol.  iii.  p.  G6. 
cribe  a  tribe  of  savages  in  a  particular  dis-  It  is  hardly  needful  to  say  tliat  we  have 
trict,  remarkable  for  their  cruelty  and  war-  not  adduced  instances  of  a  selfish,  worldly 
like  propensities.  Seeing  that  the  bait  was  spirit  as  evidence  against  any  particular  pe- 
•wallowed,  the  questioner  proceeded  with  nod.  It  is  only  the  mode  of  their  roani&s- 
much  seeming  interest,  to  inquire,  *  "What  tation  which  is  characteristic.  What  is  tech- 
were  the  Cherry  Chows  ?  '  These  also  were  nically  called  Society  must  always  have  these 
described,  with  other  particulars,  in  the  same  features ;  not  the  individuals  that  compose 
grave  manner,  and  the  addition  that  they  al-  it  in  their  private  capacity,  but  in  their  ag- 
ways  ate  their  prisoners.  Ui>on  this  Barr)--  gregate  and  in  their  external  development : 
more  throwing  off  the  mask,  burst  into  a  —just  as  Mr.  Raikes  al^^ays  saw  them.  He 
loud,  horse-laugh,  and  said  to  the  astonished  was  not  a  person  f6r  men  to  open  their 
General,  with  an  oath,  *  And  what  do  you  hearts  to :  in  conversing  with  him,  they  felt 
think  of  the  Fol-lol  de  riddle-lows  ?  *  There  they  were  conversing  with  the  world ;  they 
was  then  a  general  burst  from  the  ^hole  recognized  him  as  the  tyjM;  of  mere  ordinary 
room  J  but  Sir  Alured,  though  evidently  dis-  social  intercourse ;  they  interchanged  witn 
composed,  rose  from  his  seat  with  great  dig-  him  the  received  thoughts,  sayings,  and 
nitjr,  and  said  to  his  merciless  foe,  *  My  lord,  doings  of  the  day.  But  of  the  nobler  aspi- 
during  all  my  travels,  I  have  seen  few  sav-  rations  or  misgivings,  which  must  with  so 
ages  so  barbarous  as  yourself,'  and  leaWng  many  break  in  upon  this  cold  surface,  he  was 
the  room  at  once,  was  never  induced  to  speak  never  the  depository.  A  hope,  a  doubt,  a 
to  him  again." — Vol.  iii.  pp.  201 — 203.  sentiment   of   benevolence,  of   devotion,  of 

Or  the  secret  of  political  constancy  we  are  self-sacrifice,   would    be    confided    to  other 

fiiTored  with,  belonging  to  the  same  time  :  f°"-     T*'  ^""*  ^^^^  confessions  would  have 

«  The  late  Mr.  Fergusson  of  Titfour,  who  ^^^  ""intelligible  and  embarrassing.     Thus  " 

had  served  during  a  iSng  succession  of  Par-  f  ?^r'r  '  ^^^^n*.^*^^"*.^"-;*  ^'^^'  "^t  m 

Kaments,  was  wont  to  sav  that  he  had  heard  their  famihes-not  in   iheir  homes,  and  en- 

very  many  fine  speeches  in  his  time  on  6(7i7/i  f^^i"  /heir   duUes  and   so  when   their 

•idi  of  tL  question,  and  on  coming  down  L'l"/""^^"^?  T'"  at   work-but   as  they 

to  the  House  he  had  van,  often  changed  his  fi^"^^,  ^''"  *'^.  ^*lf  ^''^^^J^'  ^A^^'"*  ""^'11  *" 

opinion,  but  naver  his  4te."-VoLiiL  pp.  »t«  most  orj^mzed,  most  selfish,  most  callou 

207  208.  aspect.    There  is  always  such  a  world  :  there 

rJ   .u  '     •*     ^t        •  .    ^    I.-  L          •  i.    •  *^®  alwa)'8  men  suited' to  l)e  its  bioirraphen. 

Or  the  wit:  the  point  of  which  consiste  m  ^he  cosUmie  may  vary  with  the  t^es;  but 

a  delicate  outrage  on  our  sense  of  venera-  the  form  and  features  will  remain  ever  the  , 

i '  .lioii,  as  in  the  mot  on  old  Miss  Berrv,  spoken  same. 
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One  fogjj^y  winter  morning,  about  twenty 
rears  ago,  an  elderly  man,  whose  walk  and 
manner  still  retained  much  of  the  activity  of 
earlier  days,  might  have  been  seen  making 
his  way  across  the  Pont  Neuf  in  Paris,  and 
betaking  himself,  by  the  liue  I)au])hine  and 
the  Quai  des  Gru.ids  Augustins,  in  tlie  direc- 
tion of  the  well-known  edifice,  with  its  three 
long  parallel  galleries,  which  serves  as  a 
market  for  the  sale  of  game  and  j)oultry. 

Though  the  morning  was  raw  and  chilly, 
he  wore  neither  cloak  nor  over-coat ;  but 
appeared  rather  as  though  he  miglit  have 
just  quitted  some  eveninjif-jjarty.  He  was 
tall,,  his  back  slightly  rounded  by  the  weight 
of  sixty  years;  his  costume  was  partly  that 
of  an  habifi'if  of  the  court,  partly  that  of  an 
officer  in  the  army.  His  linen,  which  was 
remarkably  fifie  and  white,  displayed  a  pro- 
fusion of  on««tly  lace;  his  cravat  was  of 
aatin,  and  the  rest  of  his  dress  of  black  ker- 
seymere. It  was  evident  that  this  early  vis- 
itant of  the  poultry-market,  was  no  vulgar 
customer  ;  hif*  small,  l)lack  eyes  were  bright 
and  piercing ;  his  lips,  though  somewhat 
sensual  in  expression,  would  have  revealed 
to  a  discij)le  of  Lavater  a  nature  both  subtle 
and  generous ;  and  his  gait  and  manner 
were  at  once  those  of  a  man  of  rank  and  of  a 
man  of  tlie  world. 

No  sooner  had  "he  entered  the  poultry- 
market  than  a  chorus  of  welcomes  and  ques- 
tions saluted  his  a])pearance.  *'*^ 

"Good  morning,  monsieur  le  marquis,** 
cried  one  of  the  market-dames. 

"  What  is  mqjMjieur  Ic  marquis  looking  for 
this  morning,'*  TnRnanded  a  second. 

"  If  monsieur  le  marquis  will  give  himself 
the  trouble  to  come  this  way,  I  have  some- 
thing that  1  think  will  please  him/*  cried  a 
third. 

It  was  evident  that  the  stranger  to  whom 
these  remarks  were  addressed  could  l)e  no 
other  than  one  of  the  gastronomic  celebri- 
ties of  the  day,— rthe  Marquis  de  Cussy,  for- 
merly chief  purveyor  to  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, and  one  of. the  most  illustrious  gour- 
mands of  the  nineteenth  century.  AVitty 
and  sceptical,  as  men  of  his  sybaritic  tempera- 
■lent  are  apt  to  be,  he  was  by  no  means  de- 
ficient in  probity  or  kindness,  and  never 
itnissed  an  occasion  /or  doing  good  in  his 
own  way  to  those  with  whom  he  was  brought 


into  contact  He  had  declined  all  the  over- 
tures made  to  him  by  those  of  liis  friends 
who  had  come  into  power  with  the  restora- 
tion but  had  resumed  his  post  at  the  Tui- 
leries  after  the  20th  of  March.  When  the 
news  of  Waterloo  reached  him,  he  was 
heard  to  exclaim  in  biiteriicss  of  soul, 
"  AUonSy  my  saucepans  are  all  upset  again  I " 

The  following  year  a  friend  obtained  for 
the  ex-purveyor  a  sinecure  of  five  thousand 
francs  a-year.  "  I  can  live  upon  this  sum,^ 
he  remarked  resignedly ;  **  it  will  find  me  t 
crust  of  bread  and  a  morsel  of  Gruy^re 
cheese." 

"  Only  one  sentence  worth  listening  to  hii 
been  uttered  in  modern  davs,**  he  was  accu»- 
tomed  to  sav,  **  and  that  was  the  remark 
made  by  Henrion  de  Passy  :  •  I  shall  beliere 
in  progress  when  I  sec  a  cook  among  the 
members  of  the  Institute. '  *' 

The  Marquis  de  Cussy  lunched  at  noon 
and  dined  at  six  o'clock.  His  table  was 
open  all  the  year  round  to  any  who  de- 
manded his  hospitality,  and  his  con  versatioii 
was  as  brilliant  as  his  cheer.  The  fame  of 
his  skill  and  judgment  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  table  had  spread  far  and 
wide';  and  he  was  overwhelmed  with  com- 
missions by  the  most  renowned  establish- 
ments of  France  and  England.  In  Paris  he 
was  constantly  being  called  uj)oii  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  relative  quality  of  rival  culi- 
nary ])reparations ;  and  his  word  wa.s  law  in 
all  the  markets  of  the  capital,  to  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  repair  very  early  in  the 
morning,  alone,  and  on  foot,  as  we  have 
seen.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  attacking 
the  principles  laid  down  by  his  rival  in  gas- 
tronomic renown,  Brillat-Savarin,  in  his  trea- 
tise on  the  Physiology  of  Taste.  Thus 
Brillat-Savarin  says  there  ought  to  be  twelve 
persons  at  table ;  the  Marquis  do  Cussy  re 
plies,  "  That  is  not  the  right  number ;  the 
Salernian  school,  so  wise  on  such  subjects, 
inculcated  the  principle,  '  Never  be  fewer 
than  the  Three  Graces ;  never  be  more  than 
the  Nine  Muses.*  For  my  part,  I  say,  •  Be 
three,  six,  or  nine  at  tabic*  **  He  advised 
his  disciples  to  drink  but  a  few  drops  of  wine 
at  a  time,  and  was  fond  of  repeating  that 
**  the  true  gourmand  would  never  eat  when 
not  hungry.**  Brillat-Savarin  gives  two  doz- 
en of  oysters  as  the  proper  allowan6e  for 
each  guest,  and  advises  that  they  be  opened 
and  placed  on  the  table  beforehand.    **  Pro- 
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fessor,"  would  retort  the  marquis,  "  oysters  !  where  I  am  anxiously  loi.ke-.l  for/'  he  mur- 
opened  beforehand,  and  ])erhuj)s  even  de- '  mured  as  he  h'fr  the  market, 
tached  from  the  shell !  Why,  such  a  eoun-  When  the  marjpn's  was  ji^one,  the  saleswo- 
sel  is  the  very  extreme  of  barbarism  ;  and  I  |  men  could  not  kcej)  from  simdiy  little  con- 
can  only  excuse  you  by  remembering  that  jectures  as  to  the  destination  of  the  pheoa- 
you  came  from  an  inland  department.** ,  ant.  *' Who  can  it  be  for  ?*' said  one.  "Is 
Brillat-Savarin  advises  the  introduction  of  it  for  the  En«{:lish  ambassador?"  said  an- 
mirrors  into  the  dining-room ;  the  marquis  •  other.  "  Perhaps  it  is  for  the  Jliron  de 
insisted  upon  it  that  they  were  out  of  jilace  j  llothschild,'*  suggested  a  third.  '*  You  look 
in  a  refectory,  and  could  only  serve  to  dis-  a  long  way  off/'  interj)osed  a  fourth ;  "  you 
tract  the  eyes  and  thoughts  of  the  diners, !  forget  that  the  mnnjuis.-though  not  exactly 
which  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  concen-  j  a  rich  man,  is  still  the  most  delicate  eater  in 
tratcd  on  the  dinner-table. 

Such  was  the  j)erRonage  whom  we  have 
seen  entering  the  poultry-market  on  the 
morning  in  question,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  had  some  very  important  purchase  to 
make,  amidst  a  salvo  of  salutations  and  offers 
fi"om  the  presiding  genii  of  the  j)lace. 

Having  bestowed  a  bow  on  one  of  them, 
a  smile  on  another,  a  friendly  word  on  a 
third,  and  addressed  a  wave  of  the  hand  to 
them  all,  the  gastronomer  betook  himself  to 
the  gallery  which  was  more  especially  conse-  'empty  and  qniet,  of  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
crated  to  the  sale  of  game.  *     Denis  which  compose  the  quarter  specially 

"  What  is  monsieur  le  marquis  in  want  of  affected  to  those  innumerable  petty  manu- 
this  morning?"  inquired  in  coaxing^  tones '  factures  usually  known  as  "Articles  de 
one  of  the  sirens  of  the  adjacent  stalls.  "Is.  Paris,"  and  constituting  so  important  an 
it  a  partridge  or  a  i)air  of  quails  ?  "  |  item    in    the    industry    of  the    metropolis. 

"  Xot  exactly,  Madame  I3arbet ;  I  want '  Thtm,  as  now,  this  part  of  the  town  was 
something  better  yet."  densely  i)eopled  by  an  intelligent  and  indus- 

"  A  woodcock,  perhaps,  monsieur  le  Mar-   trious  population,  occupying    an  intermedi- 


al! Paris.     'I'he   golden   pheasant,  take   my 
word  for  it,  is  for  no  one  but  himself" . 

All  these  conjectures  were  equally  wide  of 
the  mark.  Had  the  market-women  l)een 
able  to  follow  the  retreating  figure  of  their 
customer,  they  wouldJiave  seen  him  regain 
the  line  of  Pont  Neuf,  and  make  his  way, 
still  on  foot,  along  the  Rue  Montorgeuil,  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Faubourg  Poisson- 
niere ;  and,  after  walking  for  some  distanoe 
in  this  direction,  turn  irto  the  nest  of  streets, 


quis,  or  a  string  of  snij)e8  ?  " 
"No,  mon  enfant;  I  want  a  golden  pheas- 


ate  position  between  the  mere  workman  and 
the  artist ;  these  narrow  streets  making  up  a 


ant ;  but  it  must  be  a  pheasant  of  the  very  !  series  of  industrial  hives  in  which  the  carver, 
best  quality."  [the  lithographer,  the  gilder,  the  musical-in- 

Instantly  from  stall  to  stall,  these  words  ■  strument-maker,  and  the  mimufacturer  of 
were  transmitted  as  though  they  had  been  a  |  even-  species  of  fancy-work,  carried  on  their 
telegraphic  despatch:    "Eh,  vous    aufres!   labors.    Turning  into   the  Hue  Martel,  the 


the  best  pheasant  in  the  market  for  Monsieur 
dc  CuRsy ! " 

Ten  minutes  had  scarcely  elapsed  before  a 
iBuperb  bird  with  glittering  plumage,  passed 
on  from  stall  to  stall  from  the  farthest  point 
of  the  market,  reached  the  pillar  at  whose 
base  stood  the  former  purveyor. 

"The  very  thing  I  wanted,"  said  the  mar- 


marquis  entered  a  sordid- looking  house,  and 
demanded,  **  Monsieur  Simon  Leblane,  the 
porcelain-pain  t  er." 

"  Fourth  story,  second  door  to  the  left," 
returned  the  ctmci'erf/e,  without  raising  his 
eyes  from  the  boot  at  which  he  was  working. 

"  I  know  the  room,"  said  the  marquis  in 
an  under-tone,  as   he  climbed  the  dark  and 


quia,  after  a  ra})id  glance  at  the  pheasant,  dirty  staircase  to  the  a])artmeiit  of  the  jwr- 
Uaving  wrapped  his  treasure  carefully  in  a ,  celain-painrer. 

newspaper,  he  took  from  his  purse  a  j)iece  of  i.  A  week  before  the  marquis  had  made  his 
gold,  paid  for  the  pheasant,  saluted  the  !  way  up  the  dingy  stairs  for  the  first  time, 
divinities  of  the  market  with  a  bow  expres-  and  since  then  he  had   climbed  them  regu- 


sive  of  the  utmost  good-liumor,  and  disap- 
peared. 
"And  now  let  me  hasten  to  the    spot 


larly  every  day. 

A  certain   prince,  whose  dominions,  like 
those  of  80  many  others,  bordered  the  Rhine^ 


."*' 
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kept  up  a  regular  corrcspondrncc  with  the 
marquis  concerning  all  the  details  of  his 
tahle.  This  potentate  had  lately  besought 
his  aid  under  a  terrible  domestic  misfortune 
that  had  just  overtaken  him.  His  Khenish 
higiiness  was  the  possessor  of  a  very  beauti- 
ful dinner-service  of  painted  porcelain,  two 
saucers  of  which  had  been  broken  by  a 
lackey  during  a  grand  gala-dinner,  at  which 
the  beautiful  service  in  question  had  figured 
to  the  admiratioi^  of  all  beholders.  The 
service  was  thus  rendered  incomplete,  and 
could  not  be  used  again  unless  the  two  mis- 
sing pieces  could  be  replaced.  In  his  mis- 
sive the  German  highness  entreated  the 
marquis  to  spare  neither  time,  nor  efforts, 
nor  money  to  get  the  two  saucers  perfectly 
matched. 

The  very  day  on  winch  he  had  received 
the  letter,  the  gastronomer  had  set  to  work 
to  gratify  his  j)rincely  correspondent,  and 
addressed  himself  to  all  the  porcelain-paint- 
ers most  in  renown.  But  they  were  all  fully 
occupied.  At  Sevres  the  workmen  were 
overwhelmed  with  orders  for  the  court  j  in 
all  the  private  workshops  the  painters  were 
so  busy  th:it  they  would  ])ay  no  heed  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  marquis.  He  could  hear 
of  but  one  porcelain-i)ainter, — Simon  Le- 
blanc,  th(^  artisan,  or  rather,  we  might  say, 
the  artist,  of  the  Hue  Martel, — through 
whom  there  was  the  slightest  chance  of  ob- 
taining the  execution  of  the  jirince's  order. 

"  I  will  go  to  the  ]lue  Martel,"  said  the 
rival  of  Ih-illat-Savarin. 

A  week  previous  to  his  morning-visit  to 
the  poultry-market,  the  marquis  rang  at  the 
door  of  wSimon  Leblanc.  A  young  woman 
opened  the  door.  Her  face  was  intelligent 
and  pleasing ;  but  her  soft  blue  eyes  had  in 
them  an  evident  expressi(m  of  sadness,  and 
not  a  few  gray  lines  silvered  her  rich  chest- 
nut-hair, which  was  still  verv  beautiful.  She 
was  the  wife  of  the  painter.  The  marquis* 
penetration  at  once  divined  the  want  and 
suffering  that  had  lefl  their  traces  on  this 
gentle  face. 

In  few  words,  and  with  much  kindness  of 
manner,  he  explained  the  object  of  his  visit. 

*'  The  work  1  wish  to  have  done,''  he  pur- 
sued, "  is  easy  of  execution  by  a  painter  of  | 
your   husband's   talent,   and  will    be   hand-^ 
somely  paid.     Do  you  think  he  will  consent 
to  undertake  it  ?  " 

The  wife  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  did  uot 
reply. 


"  Two  saucers  for  a  prince,"  he   pursued,  ^ 
"  and  a  handful  of  gold  in  payment." 

She  held  down  her  head,  too  much  em- 
barrassed to  make  any  answer. 

"  Monsieur  Simon  Leblanc  has  been  men- 
tioned to  me  as  a  skilful  workman,"  resumed 
the  manjuis,  puzzled  by  the  woman's  silence. 

"  Skilful  ? "  she  answered,  looking  up 
quickly.  "  O  yes,  he  is  very  skilful,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  that ;  but  unfortunately," 
she  added  sadly,  "  he  does  not  like  working." 

At  this  reply,  the  marquis  looked  scruti- 
nizingly  round  the  room,  and  was  struck 
with  the  indications  of  sordid  poverty  yisible 
in  every  part  of  it. 

"  No,  he  no  longer  likes  to  work,"  resumed 
the  young  woman,  who  had  followed  his 
glance  through  the  room,  and  seemed  to 
divine  his  thoughts.  '*  No  doubt  this  seems 
ver}'  strange  to  you,  as  we  are  so  poor ;  but 
it  is  unfortunately  the  simple  truth."  As  she 
spoke,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  Poor  child  !  "  murmured  the  compasuon- 
ate  marquis. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  painter's  wife,  "  you 
seem  to  be  kind  and  upright ;  and  this  em- 
boldens me  to  confide  to  you  the  whole 
truth'." 

''  Say  on,  madame,  say  on,"  responded  the 
marquis ;  "  I  am  ready  to  listen  to  aU  that 
you  will  tell  me." 

"  My  husband,"  she  resumed,  "  has  not 
always  been  an  idler.  When  we  were  first 
married,  he  was  the  best  workman  to  be 
found ;  he  was  spoken  of  as  a  niodeL  What 
I  am  going  to  say  will  seem  to  you  Teiy 
strange,  but  it  is  true  nevertheless.  He  was 
made  too  much  of;  he  was  paid  too  much, 
and  too  much  petted;  it  is  tliis  that  has 
caused  his  ruin." 

*'  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  his  good-for- 
tune should  have  had  such  an^ effect,"  replied 
tlie  marquis. 

"  You  will  understand  it  better  when  I 
have  finished  my  story,  monsieur,"  she  added, 
wij)ing  her  eyes.  "  The  least  stroke  of  work 
was  largely  paid.  For  a  day's  lal)or  he  ^ot 
fifty  francs ;  for  a  night's  lie  got  double. 
Anybody  else  would  have  taken  draBtage 
of  such  wages  to  give  himself  a  good  start, 
and  to  secure  himself  a  position  for  the 
future ;  but  instead  of  doing  this,  when  Simon 
found  himself  earning  so  easily,  he  began  all 
at  once  to  spend  liis  money  even  foster  than 
he  earned  it." 
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"  But  could  you  do  nothing  to  hinder  this 
wastefulness  ?  "  interposed  the  marquis. 

**  Ah,  monsieur,  you  little  know  how  slight 
18  the  authority  of  the  wife  in  a  working- 
man's  household.  The  more  I  preached  to 
him,  the  more  he  stayed  away  from  home. 
At  last  he  would  only  work  two  davs  out  of 
the  seTen,  declaring  that  what  he  thus  gained 
was  enough  for  our  wants  ;  and  by  degrees, 
as  he  got  into  the  way  of  frequenting  the 
wine-shop,  he  quite  lost  all  interest  in  his 
work.'' 

Here  her  tears  broke  forth  anew,  causing 
her  to  pause  in  her  recital. 

"  But  have  you  lost  all  power  over  your 
husband  ?  "  demanded  the  marquis.  **  Could 
you  not  induce  him  to  listen  to  reason,  at 
least  when  you  are  at  table,  together  ?  You 
should  talk  to  him  while  you  are  at  dinner, 
which  is  the  best  time  you  could  choose  for 
suggesting  good  ideas  that  might  not  be  so 
well  received  at  anv  other  time." 

"  He  has  not  talien  his  meals  at  home  for 
a  Tery  long  time,  monsieur,"  rejoined  the 
wife  despondently. 

"  He  no  longer  takes  his  meals  with  you ! 
that  is  indeed  a  very  serious  symptom.  ,  Has 
he  ever  told  you  why  he  goes  elsewhere  for 
his  meals  ?  " 

"  He  says  the  food  is  not  eatable  at  home." 

"In  that  case  he  is  perfectly  justified  in 
eating  elsewhere." 

"  But  whose  fault  is  it,  monsieur,  if  the 
ibod  is  not  good  at  home?  Can  you  make 
the  spit  turn  without  money  ?  For  a  long 
time  past  he  has  given  me  nothing  for  the 
housekeeping,  and  of  course  there  i'*  nothing 
in  the  larder." 

"  Perhaps  a  little  gentleness  on  your  part 
would  change  his  feeling." 

"  I  have  worn  out  all  my  patience  in  the 
effort.  Keproaches  and  entreaties  are  alike 
thrown  away.  I  have  put  up  with  all  this 
unhappiness  and  misery  for  three  years,  and 
I  am  determined  to  bear  it  no  longer.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  him ;  and 
next  week  I  go  home  to  my  parents  in 
Brittany.  I  will  work  with  them,  and  have 
no  fear  but  I  shall  be  able  to  make  an  honest 
living." 

•*  What !  do  you  mean  to  give  him  up  al- 
together?" 

"Altogether.  Having  once  lefl  him,  I 
shall  never  return.  O,  if  you  knew  what  I 
have  suffered  during  the^c  three  yean/*  she 
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added,  clasping  her  hands  and  weeping  afresh, 
"  you  would  not  wonder  at  the  resolution  1 
have  taken !  " 

"  Poor  child ! "  exclaimed  the  marquis, 
who  was  really  touched  by  the  distress  of  the 
neglected  wife,  and  the  idea  of  the  empty 
larder ;  "  your  position  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
trj'ing  one.  But  take  courage.  There  is  a 
remedy  for  almost  all  misfortunes  :  and  I  see 
a  very  easy  and  effectual  one  for  yours." 

"  O,  monsieur,  would  to  Heaven  it  were 
so !  but  I  think  that  is  impossible,"  sobbed 
Madame  Lcblanc. 

"Listen  to  me,  mon  enfant*^  continued 
her  visitor.  "  I  am  the  Marquis  de  Cussy. 
People  call  mo  the  Prince  of  Gourmands, 
which  is  merely  a  piece  of  flattery;  they 
ought  rather  to  call  meithe  prince  of  doctors, 
which  would  only  be  justice.  I  will  cure 
your  husband." 

"  You,  monsieur  ?  And  how  will  you  cure 
him?" 

"  With  the  help  of  my  science.  But  I 
can  do  •so  only  on  one  condition,  which  is 
this :  you  must  let  me  have  my  own  way  in 
everything  that  I  may  think  necessary  to 
effect  his  cure." 

"  Such  a  condition  is  too  reasonable  to  be 
refused,  monsieur,"  replied  the  wife,  who'  had 
stopped  crying,  and  was  listening  with  all 
her  ears  to  the  discourse  of  the  marquis. 

"  I  shall  begin  by- writing  a  few  lines  to 
your  husband,  which  you  will  hand  to  him  as 
soon  as  he  comes  in,"  pursued  the  gastrono- 
mer, as  he  seated  himself  at  a  little  table, 
and  wrote  with  his  pencil  a  few  words  upon 
the  back  of  a  letter  he  had  taken  from  his 
l>ocket-book.  "  This  is  the  first  of  my  pre- 
scriptions," he  continued,  as  he  handed  the 
paper  to  Madame  Lcblanc.  "  Do  not  forget 
that  it  must  Ik?  followed  with  the  most  im- 
plicit obedience."  And  taking  up  his  hat, 
the  marquis  bowed  smilingly  to  the  painter's 
wife,  and  took  his  departure. 

When  Simon  Leblanc  entered  his  deserted 
home  that  evening,  his  wife  handed  him  the 
note,  which  ran  as  follows : 

"  I  am  assured,  monsieur,  that  you  are  one 
of  the  best  porcelain-painters  in  Paris,  and 
the  specimens  I  have  seen  of  your  work  con- 
vince me  that  you  can  satisfactorily  finish  the 
saucers  1  leave  with  this  letter,  destined  to 
complete  a  service  of  which  two  have  been 
broken,  as  you  will  see  by  the  accompanying 
fragments,  which  will  serve  as  your  patterns. 
I  need  not  add,  that  the  recomiKnue  of  tUs 
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work  will  be  worthy  of  vour  talent  and  of 
the  exalted  station  of  the  personafje  for 
whom  these  saucers  are  demanded.  Money 
is  not  the  sole  consideration  with  nn  artist  of 
merit ;  we  shall  easily  come  to  an  under- 
standinp:  on  tiiis  ))()int. 

Meanwhile,  jierniit  mo  to  impose  on  you 
one  slitrht  condition.  Kor  the  last  fifty  years 
(I  am  now  sixty-five)  I  have  never  arranged 
any  matter  of  business  without  havinpf  pre- 
viously dined  wi:li  the  other  contractinp^ 
J)artv.  T  have  ihcnfore  to  inform  vou  that  1 
lerebv  invite  mvself  to  dine  with  you  to- 
morrow, — a  family-dinner,  with  you  and  your 
wife.  '     Makql'is  d'e  Cussy." 

**  What  an  odd  sort  of  a  customer  I "  said 
tlie  porcelain -painter  to  himself,  as  he  per- 
used the  missive ;  *•  a  manjuis  that  invites 
himself  to  dine  hi  a  garret  where  there  is 
not  a  mouthful  to  eat.  Hut  I  like  his  free- 
and-easy  sort  of  way.  Let  him  come;  and 
we'll  see  what  can  be  done."  So  saying, 
Simon  Leblanc  began  to  examine  tlie  broken 
cliiiia  left  by  the  marquis.  •♦  Two  saucers 
like  these  will  take  eight  days  to  fini*;h,"  he 
remarked  musingly ;  "  a  weariNomejul).  But 
we'll  think  about  it  to-morrow." 

Next  morning,  on  awaking,  the  saucers 
were  the  first  things  he  thought  of. 

**  Deuce  take  the  man  and  his  letter  !"  he 
excfaimcd.  "  If  he  had  only  left  the  order, 
I  should  just  have  left  him  and  his  saucers 
to  look  after  thmiselves  ;  but  what  can  one 
do  when  a  m.'injuis  n«t  only  gives  one  an 
order,  but  invites  himself  to  d!ne  with  one 
tJiis  very  evening  ;'" 

Duriii''  the  whole  r)f  the  morninsr  the 
paniter  remained  al  honu-,  wandering  rest- 
lessly in  aijd  out  of  the  little  room  in  which 
he  us<(l  to  work  in  the  haj)pier  days  that 
seemed  to  have  gone  by  forever.  About 
noon  hti  began  to  ]MT{)are  his  colors ;  before 
long  lie  wa-*  busy  .sketching  bis  patterns. 
His  wif<*,  who  couid  hardly  believe  her  eyes, 
watched  him  anxiously,  but  said  nothing. 

As  the  clocks  in  tlii»  neighborhood  were 
■triking  t.vo.  the  |:aiuier's  bell  rang,  and  the 
marquis  apj^eared. 

"  .lA/ /«'/,"  cr I'd  he  holding  out  his  hand 
to  the  i):iinter,  ••  f  i  u  .  ..p.ie  e;irlv,  as  \ou  see, 
for  I  was  iiiipalierit  i(»  make  your  acquaint- 
ance. Allow  me  to  compliment  you  very 
■incerely  on  your  promjitiiude,"  he  contin:?cd, 
seeing  that  the  ]»Miii'fT  was  already  at  work  ; 
"it  is  nn  excellc"'  s!;M,and  you  shall  be 
immediati'ly  rewi  rd-  d  'or  the  alacrity  with 
which  you   havr»  m-'t  r.iv  wishes.     You  are 


wondering  what  your  reward  will  be  ?  An 
excellent  appetite,  which  I  promise  you  be- 
forehand ;  for,  you  remember,  we  are  going 
to  dine  together ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  our  dinner  will  be  worth  eat- 
mg." 

*'  I  should  be  only  too  glad  to  be  able  to 
ofTor  you  such  a  dinner,  monsieur  le  marquis/' 
replied  the  porcelain-painter ;  "  but,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  you  have  chosen  a  wrong  j)lace 
to  look  for  any  thing  eatable.  Poor  people 
like  us  have  no  larder  to  boast  of.  ])ut  \ 
will  tAke  you  to  the  tavern,  and  we  will  «l<v 
the  best  we  can  there." 

**  Much  obliged  to  you,"  returned  the 
marquis.  **  In  all  Paris  there  are  but  one  or 
two  eating-houses  where  a  man  of  taste  could 
manage  to  make  a  dinner,  and  they  are  too 
far  off.  No,  Monsieur  Leblanc,  we  shall 
dine  here,  in  your  own  dining-room ;  and  w« 
shall  dine  well,  you  may  take  my  word  for 


it. 


»» 


"  ])ut,  monsieur  le  marquis,"  objected  the 
young  wife,  with  an  air  of  evident  embarroM- 
ment. 

"  Give  yourself  no  trouble  about  the  mat- 
ter, my  child ;  I  take  the  whole  affair  upon 
myself.    Have  you  any  charcoal  ?  " 

"  Even  so  poor  a  kitchen  as  ours  is  sure  to 
have  ihat^  monsieur  le  marquis,"  answered 
the  hostess,  still  rather  uneasy. 

**  Very  good.  The  rest  is  my  affair,"  con- 
tiriued  the  marquis,  as  the  bell  rang  onct 
more,  and  a  tall  lackey,  in  a  ^y  livery,  en- 
tered the  painter's  apartment,  panting  under 
the  weight  of  a  great  ham])er,  heavily  laden 
with  ])rovisions  of  various  kindn.  and  a  num- 
ber of  bottles,  \ihose  resined  corks  and  dustT 

■ 

cobwebs  proclaimed  the  quality  of  the  pre- 
cious liquor  they  contained. 

'*  1  must  let  you  into  the  secret  of  .some  of 
my  ways,  my  children,"  pursuc<l  the  ga»- 
trononier.  **  1  am  not  only  a  professed  lover 
of  good  cheer,  but  I  have  also  the  right  to 
call  nixself  an  excellent  cook."  And  !io  say- 
ing, he  took  of  hiii  coat  and  turned  up  hia 
shirt-sleeves,  with  an  evident  intention  of 
affording  occular  demonstration  of  the  tmth 
of  his  claim  to  all  whom  it  might  concern. 
"  As  for  you.  Monsieur  Leblanc,"  he  contin- 
ued, turning  to  the  porcelain-paniter,  who 
was  looking  on  with  a  face  cxprcwve  of 
nmusemeiit  and  interest,  "  I  beg  you  nill  not 
let  my  ])re6ence  disturb  you  in  the  work  yon 
have  undertaken.     Return  to  your  buiineHi 
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my  dear  sir,  and  leave  me  to  mine.     When  I 
have  finished  my  labors,  I  will  let  you  know." 

The  marquis,  having  unpacked  the  hamper 
frith  the  aid  of  his  servant  and  the  painter's 
wife,  now  betook  himself  to  the  little  kitchen, 
and  began  to  make  the  fires  for  his  contem- 
plated 0])erations. 

"  Monsieur  le  marquis,"  said  the  young 
woman,  "  I  cannot  allow  you — " 

"  To  make  the  fire  myself?  But  do  you 
not  know  that  the  making  of  the  fire  is  not  an 
unimportant  point  in  the  preparation  of  a 
dish  ?  A  little  '  more  charcoal  or  a  little 
lew  is  by  no  means  a  trifle ;  and  no  one  but 
mvdelf  knows  just  what  the  quantity  should 
be.  Besides,"  he  added,  in  a  whisper,  "  you 
remember  our  agreement :  I  am  here  as  a 
doctor ;  let  me  cure  my  patient  in  my  own 
way." 

"  If  monsieur  Ic  marquis  is  really  deter- 
mined to  do  every  thing  himself,  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say ;  but  I  hoj)e  he  will  at 
least  suffer  me  to  make  myself  useful  under 
his  direction,"  replied  Madame  Leblanc,  with 
a  grateful  smile. 

At  dusk,  the   marquis'  preparations   being 
finished,  the  painter  was   summoned  to  din- 
tier,     lie  could  hardly  credit  his  senses  when 
he    crossed    the    threshold   of   his   humble 
dining-room.    Thanks  to  the  provident  fore- 
thought of  the  marquis,  and  the  zealous  aid 
of  his  wife,  this  room,  whose  cheerlessness  he 
had  taken  hi  horror,  resorting  to  the  wine- 
shop  for  the  spurious  substitution   it  offered 
in  ])lacc  of  the  comfort  his  home  no  longer 
afforded  him,  looked  as  neat  and  as  pleasant  > 
OH    possihie.     A  bright  wood-fire  was  crack-  i 
ling  and  blazing  on    the  hearth,  making  the  ! 
fiided  and  thre:ull)are  curtains,  cosily  drawn  , 
across  the  window,  look  as  good  as  new  in 
its  ruddy  glow.     The  little  round  table  was 
covered  with  a  snowv  cloth,  and   for  each  of 
the  ihrco  diiiiuT-companions  was  laid  a  hand- 
some   cover,   wiili    plates  of  Sevres    china,  | 
flanked   h\  goblets  of  transparent  clearness.  ! 
A  tall    chanilelier,   garnished   with    lighted ' 
tapers,  atuinX  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  sur- 
rounded  by  a  tureen  of  steaming  soup  that  • 
was   seixlir^  fort!)  n  most   appetizing  aroma,  | 
and    sundry   small  fiors-fVceuvres  of  equally  ! 
agreeable  j)romlM*.  ] 

But  if  tb.e  appearance  of  the  repast  was 
satisfaetory  and  inviting,  what  shall  be  said 
of  the   \ lands  of  which   it  was   composed?' 
Some  iliingK  are  beyond  the  reach  of  detcrip- 1 
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tion,  and  the  marquis*  cookery  was  one  of 
these. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  my  children,"  said  the 
marquis,  as  the  soup  was  removed  and  the 
succeeding  dishes  were  placed  u|K)n  th* 
table, — **  let  me  tell  you  that  the  king  him- 
self will  not  set  down  this  evening  to  a  better 
dinner  thart  ours." 

'^  That  is  just  what  I  was  saying  to  my- 
self," exclaifned  the  porcelain-painter,  in  the 
enthiKtasm  of  his  satisfaction.  "  But,  mon- 
sieur le  marquis,  how  can  it  be  possible  to 
give  such  a  wonderful  flavor  to  every  thing  ?  " 

"So  you  find  my  cookery  tolerable,  do 
you?"  returned  the  gastronomer  with  a 
smile  of  gratified  vanity. 

"  I  never  dreamt  of  any  thing  half  so  de- 
licious," responded  the  painter, 

**  Good !  then  we  will  make   another  at-  * 
tempt  to-morrow,"  cried  the  marquis  gaily. 

The  porcelain-painter,  deeming  it  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  protest  against  a  repetition 
of  the  marquis'  generosity,  endeavored  to 
bring  out  a  sentence  de])recating  the  trouble 
that  such  a  proceeding  on  his  ])art  would 
cause  to  him  ;  but  it  may  fairly  be  doubted 
whether  his  protestations  were  altogether 
sincere. 

<*  Give  yourself  no  concern  about  my 
*  trouble,*  as  you  call  it,"  replieil  the  marquis 
good-humoredly ;  "  for  it  is  all  done  with  a 
view  to  my  own  intetests.  I  am  most  impa- 
tient to  possess  myself  of  the  two  saucers; 
and  I  know,  by  my  own  experience,  that 
nothing  helps  forward  any  sort  of  labor  so 
effectually  as  the  certainty  of  sitting  down  to 
a  good  dinner  when  one's  task  is  over.  And 
besides,  I  am  not  sorry  to  be  on  the  spot, 
and  to  see  for  myself   how  the  work  gets 


on. 


n 


Things  went  on  in  this  manner  for  four 
days ;  Simon  Leblanc  working  steadily  all 
day  long,  and  dining  like  a  jjrince  of  the 
blood  in  the  evening. 

By  the  end  of  the  fourth  day.  the  porce- 
lain-painter was  astonished  to  find  something 
of  his  former   liking   for   his  work  coming 

back  to  liim.  His  work-room  seemed  tu 
have  grown  less  disagre(>able  ;  his  brushes, 
his  jmlettc,  and  all  tlie  details  <}f  his  occupa- 
tion, began  to  exercise  something  of  their 
old  charm  over  his  mind ;  and  he  might  havt 
been  heard  to  murmur,  while  ])ainting  busily, 
'  if  one  were  only  sure  vf  having  a  goo4 
dinner  in  one's  own  home  at  the  end  of  a 
dav's  work ! " 
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"WliMi  the  iir.injMi^  was  leaving  that  even- 
ing, after  ih«  y  Ij.'t<l  a^iii'n  pariiiken,  as  usual, 
of  an  exccliciit  ii'pa^it.  the  young  wife  fol- 
lowed him   to   ihc   door,  and  whispered,"! 


The  gastronomer  was  righ*  in  his   calcula* 
lions. 

"  I  shall  never  he  ahle  to  eat  again  at  that 
horrihlo  tavern,"  cried  the  porcelain -painter, 
really  think  that  Simon  is  beginning  to  for-  when  the  dessert  was  being  placi-d  iijion  the 
get  the  road  to  the  tavern."  table. 

"He  will  have  forirotten  it  altogether  a  |  "What!  is  he  cured  already  ?"  cried  his 
few  da\s  hi'Mc.  )ni>tf  rnfani"  replied  the  '  little  wife,  whose  pretty  blue  eyes  \\ en*  filling 
marquis  will:  a  ^Mii!i\  '  with  joyful  tears. 

lie  was  :\]r«'ndy  m- dilating  the  pre»paration  **  Yes,  ho  Is  already  cured.  .v»"h  '.t/'>inf,'^ 
of  a  goldrn  pliea*iaiif.  a  /7/r/-(/VrMnv' of  cu-  replied  the  ex-jmn'oyor ;  *'^'i*  th'-  ]iermin- 
linary  skill  a::d  jTifr-clion,  on  which  he  ■  ence  of  the  cure  will  <!epeiid  upon  }  )iir  be- 
counted  f(»r  ti.'- f  t)ni|vlrti«m  of  the  cure  he ;  ing  able  to  continue  the  trealnunt  I  have 
had  undort;  Uni  tn  ('t'''t.  It  was  the  execu-  j  begun.  And  now  let  me  offer  you  ."omelhing 
tion  of  this  pn-j'-if  wblrh  took  the  marquis,  |  that  will  help  you  to  do  so,**  be  continued,  as 
two  days  altf  rwaicN.  to  the  poultry-market, '  he  took  from  his  pocket-book  a  bank-note 
as  we  have  ^wu.  i  for  a  thousand  francs,  which  he  placed  in  the 

W'h;*n  thi'  in:ir  pfi!  i-ntered  the  painter's,  hands  of  the  painter's  wife.  "  It  is  the  price 
ajmrtment.  In-  J'<  niid  ?]•«•  little  rooms  decked  '  of  the  two  saucers,**  he  added,  as  ilm  painter 
out  as  f«ir  a  ^--t'*  i.  Madame  Lcblanc  had  and  his  wife  uttered  an  exclamatltm  of  sur- 
been  b;isy  all  I  In-  up  truing  in  putting  thr  prise  at  the  largeness  of  the  sum  of  which 
place  into  aj'iih-j"  "iJer.  The  floors  had  they  now  found  themselves  the  ]>os.sessors. 
been  wa\(  d.  :.i  «l  ■.'  Jirniture  subjected  to  u  "  The  prince  for  whom  they  are  dfstin«»d  will 
thorough  dii'<:iii,i  and  nibbing.  Clean  white  not  think  I  have  paid  too  much  for  a  ]iiece  of 
muslin-liliiid««  vi  ic  \n  be  seen  in  the  win-  work  that  has  been  so  perfectly  .ind  to 
dows  ;  the  1  r  i-^  k-i-i' ■,  of  the  andirons  were    i)romptlx  executed. 

shining  in  iji-!!!!-. lit  i;\alrywith  the  gleaming  The  j)orceUun-painter  having  thus  happily 
of  tlie  {ivv  ;  rrirl  l.:: k  l.os  of  asters  and  chrys-  =  returned  into  the  right  path,  was  never  again 
anthem  urns  i\]]<  i\  :1m  little  china  jars  upon  "  tempte<l  to  quit  it.  He  became  as  steady  in 
the  niaiili  !-;     '('  ;  his  work  as  he  was  skilful;    and  his  vife^    ^ 

"This  .■•\,  :  '  i'^   I  k'.iII  deliver  to  you  tlu' !  being  now  furnished  with  the  means  of  pkh^ 
two  saiK'(  ;■-.  II:  :>'t  i:,-  li'"n.arquiK,**  exclaimed    viding  for  the  comfort  of  her  husband,  made 
Simon   ].-    i  o.r   i:i   ..).   exultant  tone,  as  lu-    excellent    use   of    the   marquis's    tcacbingBi 
came  f'oi  w  .ril      '  1.1.    o  welcome  his  kindlv   Thev  were,  soon  able  to  remove  into  a  better 
;;iiest.  apartment ;.  Madame  Lcblai.c   taking  good 

"  Auu   .lii     t    ■  i.'.-i-  wo  shall  also  eat  our  '  care  to  make  it  so  comfortable,  th  >t  her  bi»- 

best  diun.  i,"  : •  !    r.  <  /|  ihr  latter, shaking  the  "  1'^"^^  ^^f,  "^^J^  af'^'"  tempted  to  lca^;e  his 

1  .  I    11    1     .1     1      1  !  own   table    or    his    o^'n    nresicle.       ^4■lcm 

porrt'Iuin-:!:..:  i<  if     d  allv  bv  the  hand.  i  t    1 1        i r  _»         •    i  •        *   ™  j 

'    ,,    ,      '  ,    .'     '    1      MM  I  JiCblanc  became  verv  famous  in  Ins  art,  end 

lJ<,th  par-  -  M       :  hen-  word,     i  iiat  even- .  eventuallv  amassed  a  good  deal  of  monet. 

ing.  as  i.:c  ().:  V.  .  . :.  :ks  wcrc  striking  five.!      When 'the  Manjuis  dc  Cussy  was  att;icked 

Simon  l.t')!:-ri.    .  iiit,  1    his  workroom,  and    by  the  malady  which  terminated  bis  days,  he 


placeil    tl:i'    1'vo    ^.iij-er.s   in   the    Marquis'.- 
hands. 


(me  day  received  a  present  of  a  very  hcauti* 
ful  porcelain  cup,  on  which  was  painted  a 


-\ou  u.av  ^^,:I  1m  i.roud  of  your  work,  I R'*^^*')  l>hea8ant.  This  cup  was  acoom- 
,.  ,  \  .  .  '  ,  •  fi  •!  ^r  named  bv  a  note  contaimng  these  words: 
ton  cufUh,  U'Y  1    i'^  a  master-piece,    saicl  ^l.    t  n->  't     l      a    i    i    i  •     7    *  i     i.-    i.  _i_ 

;,    •        *  •     ,    V  '         ,        .f  , '  "  1  o  mv  doctor,  to  help  him  to  take  his  herb- 

oCussv,  a.N   I'lN.ii.iind   the  two  beautiful    ♦„«  "     ' 


mon 

UOCunr«\,  •u'-*     i  '-  ■ -^  ■  iii  ■  ui  u     iiiu     mti    :iL'iiULiiiii     tea' 

saucers wlrii  I i  «•  (\t  i.racimnoisseur.  "And.  To  those  who  inouired  what  could  be  in- 
now  let  nu'  ^lio.\  m.;:  mine,"  he  added,  as  he  .  tended  by  the  sending  of  iim  cup,  he  would 
led  the  wav  io  ilic   dimier-table,  and  showed  [  replv  : 

him  the  co'l'^n  pli.:i>ant,  worthily  displayed  **it  is  a  memorial  of  the  most  perfect 
in  a  silver  J.dn.^-dl.sh.  :  piece  of  cooking,  and  the  most   successful 

,,r  ...  .         .        1       '  cure,  I  have  ever  accomplished  in  the  whole 

"He  camu.i   r.-.i>    the  action  of  such  a  course  of  mv  life." 

medicament  as  ///.// .'  whisjwrcd  the  mar- ,  j^  his  will,  the  marquis  bequeathed  this 
quis  Ilium ph.Liitly  lo  Miidamc  Leblanc,  as  he  cup  to  one  of  his  nephews,  by  whom  it  M 
seated  Iiimself  at  the  table  between  her  and  ^  carefully  preserred  as  a  heir-loom, 
her  husband. 
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From  The  National  Xra. 
THE  PIPES  AT  LUCKNOW. 

BY  J.   O.  W. 

Pipes  of  tho  misty  moorland, 

Voice  of  the  jjlen  and  hill, 
The  drone  of  highland  torrent, 

The  Bong  of  lowlund  rill ! 
Not  the  brncs  of  liroom  and  heather, 

Nor  the  mountuins,  ddrk  with  rain> 
Nor  maiden  bower,  nor  border  tower. 

Have  heard  your  sweetest  strain ! 

Dear  to  the  lowland  reaper 

And  plaided  mountaineer. 
To  tho  cottage  and  the  castle, 

Tho  Scottish  ])i])es  are  dear. 
Sweet  sounds  the  ancient  pibroch 

O'er  mountain,  loch,  and  glade ; 
Bat  the  sweetest  of  ail  music 

The  Pipes  at  Lucknow  played  ! 

Dajr  by  day,  the  Indian  tiger 

£ouder  yelled,  and  nearer  crept; 
Roand  and  round  Oie  jungle  serpent 

Neai^and  nearer  circles  swept. 
"  Pray  for  rescue,  wives  and  mothers — 

Pray  to-day  !  "  the  soldier  said, 
'*  To  morrow,  death's  between  us, 

And  the  wrong  and  shame  we  dread." 

0 !  they  listened,  looked,  and  waited. 

Till  their  hope  became  despair. 
And  tho  sobs  of  low  bewailing 

Filled  the  pauses  of  their  prayer. 
Then  up  spake  a  Scottish  maiden, 

With  her  ear  upon  the  ground  ; 
'•*  Dinna  ye  hear  it  ? — dinna  ye  hear  it  ? 

Tho  pipes  o'  llavelock  sound !  " 

Hashed  tho  wounded  man  his  groaning; 

HuBhed  the  wife  her  little  ones ; 
Alone  they  heard  the  drum  roll. 

And  tlie  roar  of  Sepoy  guns. 
But  to  sounds  of  home  and  childhood 

The  Highland  ear  was  true : 
"  Dinna  ye  hoar  it  ( — 'tis  tlio  slogan  ! 

Will  ve  no  believe  it  noo  ?  " 

Like  the  march  of  soundless  maslc 

Through  the  vision  of  the  seer. 
More  of  feeling  than  of  hearing. 

Of  the  heart  than  of  the  ear. 
She  knew  the  droning  pibroch. 

She  knew  the  Cam{)beir8  call : 
**  Hark !  hear  ye  no  MacGrcgor's — 

The  grandest  o'  them  all !  '* 

01  they  listened,  dumb  and  breathless. 

And  they  caught  the  sound  at  last ; 
Vaint  and  far  beyond  the  Goomtcc 
:.  yBose  and  fell  the  piper's  blast ! 
tten  a  burst  of  wild  thanksgiving 
'   ^tingled  woman's  voice  and  man's  : 
••  God  be  i)raised ! — Tho  march  of  Havelock ! 
TTie  piping  of  the  clans ! " 

Loader,  nearer,  fierce  as  vengeance. 
Sharp  and  nhrill  as  swords  at  strife, 

Came  tne  wild  MacGregor's  clan-call, 
Stinging  ail  the  air  to  life. 

Bat  when  tiic  far-olf  dost  clood 
To  pla'ded  legions  grew^ 
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Full  tenderly  and  blithcsomely 
The  pipes  of  rescne  blue ! 

Ronnd  the  silver  domes  of  Lucknow, 

liound  red  Dowlah's  golden  shrine. 
Breathed  the  air  to  Britons  dearest, 

Tho  air  of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 
O'er  the  cruel  roll  of  war-drums 

Rose  that  sweet  and  homelike  strain. 
And  the  tartan  clove  the  turban. 

As  tho  Goomtce  cleaves  the  plain. 

Dear  to  the  corn-land  reaper 

And  plaided  mountaineer, 
To  the  cottage  and  the  castle. 

The  piper's  song  is  dear. 
Sweet  sounds  the  Gaelic  pibroch 

O'er  mountain,  glen,  and  glade, 
But  the  sweetest  of  all  music 

The  Pipes  of  Lucknow  played ! 
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Low,  as  I  loved  in  childhood  well. 

The  lips  of  waves  that  fling 
On  tawny  sand  the  pearly  shell, 
•  Are  murmuring 

From  bay  so  marbled,  that  one  light 

Curl  on  it  hardly  shows  ; 
Its  boundaries  with  the  sphere  unite 
In  mist  that  glows. 

The  gathering  ardors  of  the  Noon, 
Tho  storms  that  Eve  mav  scare. 
The  solemn  pageant  of  the  Moon, 
Are  folded  there. 

Here  children  play,  and  counterfeit 

The  golden  shows  of  life, — 
Nor  guess  how  parching  Passion's  heat, 
Ilow  wild  tho  strife ! 

How  long  and  weariful  their  day 

To  mortals  may  be  given  ! 
How  sweet,  and  grand,  and  far  away. 
Are  the  eyes  of  Heaven. 

C.  B.  Katlbt. 

LINES. 

BT   R.    C.   TRENCH. 

Lord,  what  a  change  within  as  one  short  hoar 
^  Spent  in  Thy  presence  will  prevail  to  makv-* 

What  heavy  burdens  from  our  bosoms  take 
What  parched  grounds  refresh  as  with  a  shower! 
We  kneel,  and  all  aroan<l  us  seems  to  lower. 
We  rise,  and  all,  the  distant  and  the  near. 
Stands  forth  in  sunny  outline,  brave  and 
clear ; 
We  kneel,  how  weak,  we  rise,  how  ftiU  of 
power! 
Why,  therefore  should  we  do  ourselves  this 

wrong, 
Or  others — that  we  are  not  always  strong ; 
That  we  are  ever  overborne  with  care ; 

That  we  should  ever  weak  or  heartless  be, 
Anxious  or  troubled,  when  with  us  is  prajer, 
Ajid  jojf  and  stzength,  and  coarag«  are  vitb 
ThM. 
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THE   HAWKERS*    LITERATURE   OF   FRANCE. 


From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 

Exstoire  des  Livres  Popnlairesy  on  de  la 
Litinah/re  du  Colvortage,  dqmis  le 
JCVme  Siirle  jiisqu*  a  VE'tablisserfient  de 
la  Coiriniiftsion  de  VExamcn  des  Livres 
du  Colportage  (30  Novemhre  1852.)  Par 
M.  Charles  Nisard,  Secretaire- adjoint  de 
la  Commission.  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris : 
18o4. 

ALTiiorcn  the  subject  of  this  History  of 
popular  literature  is  exclusively  French,  it 
is  imjjofisible  not  to  regard  it  as  full  of  signi- 
ficance in  reference  to  the  same  im])ortant 
chss  of  publications  in  England.  The  laws 
which  regulate  the  popular  mind  follow 
everywhere  the  same  general  analogies. 
Ignorance  and  superstition  may  be  every- 
where traced  to  the  same  sources ;  and  the 
revolting  examples  of  both  which  have  come 
to  light  in  the  course  of  more  than  one  crim- 
inal trial  in  England  during  the  last  year,  are 
a  ])ai!iful  evidence  of  the  preva^lence  among 
ourselves  of  the  same  causes  which  are  dis- 
closed in  M.  Nisard's  publication. 

Few,  even  amongst  the  best  informed 
readers  of  the  litemture  of  the  day,  will  be 
prepared  for  the  fact,  that,  side  by  side  with 
the  known  productions  of  the  press  of  Paris, 
there  has  existed  from  time  immemorial  in 
France  another,  and  hi  its  own  sphere, 
hardly  less  influential,  literature,  addressing 
a  totally  different  public,  enjoying  a  Kei)arate 
and  peculiar  circulation,  and  possessing  an 
organization,  both  for  production  and  for  dis- 
tribution, almost  entirely  independent  of  the 
•rdinary  machinery  of  literary  commerce. 
Still  less  will  they  be  prepared  to  learn  that 
the  number  of  volumes  thus  annually  j)iit  into 
circulation  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  France,  amounts  to  nearly  ten  millions, 
at  prices  ranging  from  a  franc  down  to  a 
sous ;  or  for  the  still  more  extraordinary 
fact,  that,  among  this  enormous  inmibef, 
with  the  exception  of  a  fe>Y  of  the  modern 
novels,  hardly  a  single  volume — at  least  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is  circulated  by  the 
hawkers — is  the  production  of  any  writer 
whose  works  have  ever  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers.  So  that  we  are  led  to 
the   sin;'ular  conclusion   that  a  suhstnttuin 


Such  is  the  "  Liiterature  du  Col  portage  " 
— for  more  than  three  centuries  almost  the 
sole  intellectual  nutriment  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation of  France,  and  of  that  large  section 
of  the  population  of  towns  and  cities  who 
retain,  unchanged  and  unmodified,  all  their 
provincial  habits,  peculiarities,  and  preju- 
dices. Isolated,  like  the  primitive  class  to 
whose  rude  tastes  it  ministers,  from  all  the 
influences  of  the  age,  a  large  body  of  this 
literature  lias  remained  for  three  centuries 
almost  entirely  unimproved ;  whatever  of 
modern  infusion  may,  from  time  to  time, 
have  been  introduced,  has  insensibly  glided 
into  the  old  channels ;  and  of  very  many  of 
the  books  now  actuallv  in  circulation,  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  (allowing  for 
certain  inevitable  di.s])arities)  they  are  all 
but  identical  with  their  ])redece8sor8  of  th« 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries — the 
same  in  subject-matter,  the  same  in  spirit 
and  tone,  the  same  in  form  of  publication, 
the  same  even  in  the  mechanical  details  of 
typography ;  the  very  texture  and  color  of 
the  old  paper  is  retained,  and  the  illustra- 
tions presented  in  each  successive  year  art 
exact  reproductions  of  the  rude  wood-cuts 
which  adorned  the  original  im])res8ion8. 

Strange  and  inexplicable  as  this  immobilitj 
may  at  first  sight  a])])ear,  it  is  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  habits  and  position  of  tbt 
class  to  which  these  rude  publications  are 
addressed,  and  will  be  found,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  to  characterise  the  rustic  litera- 
ture of  most  countries.  The  Volk9-hucktr 
of  the  Germans  bear  a  striking  similarity  to 
the  **  Livres  Populaires  "  described  by  M. 
Nisard ;  and,  like  them,  have  been  repro- 
duced for  successive  generations  with  hardly 
a  pretence  of  alteration.  The  same  books, 
with  a  few  local  or  national  peculiarities,  ar« 
found  to  have  been  current  for  immemorial 
years,  in  the  other  continental  countries — 
Italy,  Spain,  ]3elgiuni,  Holland,  and  even 
Switzerland.  Many  of  the  very  same  publi- 
cations still  maintain  their  old  popiUarity 
among  ourselves,  against  all  the  attractions 
of  our  various  societies  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge ;  and,  not  to  speak  of  "  Prophetis 


of  publications,  of  enormous  extent,  suj)j)lies  Almanacs,"   **  Celestial   Intelligencers,"  and 

the  demand  and  feeds  the  curiosity  of  the  similar  works,  it  may  be  said  that  the  most 

lower  orders,  utterly  unconnected  with  tlie  popular  in  some  respect*  of  all  the  almanacs 

higher  creations  of  French  genius,  coarser  in  in   use  among  our  peoj)lc — the  well-knoWD 


form  and  in  substance,  and  very  slightly 
affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  taste  and 
opinion. 


"  Moore's  Almanac  ** — is  not,  in  its  issue  lor 
the  present  year,  many  steps  of  real  pnh 
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gress  in  advance  of  the  "  Shepherds'  Kalen^ 
dar  "  printed  by  W}'nkyn  de  Worde  in 
1493. 

It  would  be  a  highly  interesting  study  to 
trace,  as  has  already  been  done  for  several  of 
these  countries  separately,  the  general  anal- 
ogies of  the  **  People's  Books  "  of  the  various 
nations,  eastern  and  western  ;  and  to  deter- 
mine how  far  each  has  influenced  or  been 
influenced  by  the  other.  But  M.  Nisard's 
plan,  which  was  directed  towards  one  specific 
object,  did  not  include  any  such  inquir}'. 
He  confines  himself  to  the  popular  books  of 
France,  and  indeed  chiefly  to  their  actual 
condition  and  character  as  they  are  in  circu- 
lation at  the  present  day. 

With  that  superior  enerjg^y  and  decision 
which,  whatever  be  its  other  characteristics, 
have  marked  the  administration  of  the  present 
Emperor  of  the  French,  a  commission  was 
issued  (on  the  30th  Noveml)€r,  1852),  by  M. 
Maupns,  the  Minister  of  Police,  with  power 
to  call  in  and  examine  all  the  bookn  that 
form  part  of  that  body  of  cheap  literature 
which  is  circulated  by  colportage.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  by  colportage 
is  meant  the  system  of  licensed  hawking  or 
pedling,  by  which,  in  France,  as  in  other 
countries,  the  secluded  districts  are  supplied 
with  the  various  commodities  which  form  the 
ol)ject  of  this  primitive  species  of  locomo- 
tive trade.  Among  these  the  little  books 
alreadv  referred  to  constitute  a  verv  notable 
item  ;  and  their  production  is  a  special  branch 
of  the  book-trade  in  France.  The  publishing 
for  coijwrtage  is  carried  on  not  so  much  in 
Paris,  as  in  three  or  four  great  provincial 
centres,  Troyes,  Chatillon-sur-Seine,  Nancy, 
Montpellier  and  Epinal ;  between  these  vari- 
ous establishments  an  active  rivalry  has  l>een 
maintained,  marked  by  all  the  same  features 
which  characterise  a  higher  book-trade, — 
piracies,  injunctions,  questions  of  co])yright, 
and  angry  suits  at  law.  In  two  of  these 
great  dc])dts  at  Troyes,  some  of  the  publica- 
tions were  supplied  to  customers  not  by 
number  but  by  weight ; — almanacs  being  ac- 
tually sold  by  the  kilogramme ! 

The  reader  may  imagine  the  excitement 
and  alarm  produced  in  these  primitive 
regions  by  the  first  injunction  issued  under 
the  Imperial  Commission,  requiring  that  all 
books  designed  for  sale  through  the  colpoT' 
iage  should  be  forthwith  tent  in  for  examin- 
ation; accompanied  by  a  notification  that. 


henceforward,  in  addition  to  the  hawker's 
licence  already  required  for  his  general 
trade,  every  book  offered  by  him  for  sale 
should  be  provided  with  a  special  stamp  of 
authorization  !  Books  came  pouring  in  with 
a  rapidity  which  those  will  best  understand 
who  have  seen,  under  any  of  the  arbitrary 
governments  abroad,  how  the  habitually 
tardy  operations  of  individual  enterprise  are 
quickened  by  the  impulse  of  an  order  from 
the  higher  powers.  M.  Nisard  (who,  indeed, 
maintains  a  studied  reserve  on  many  very 
important  particulars)  does  not  state  the 
exact  number ;  but  we  learn  from  a  very  in- 
teresting lecture  "  On  the  Home  Education 
of  the  Poor,"  delivered  some  time  since  at 
St.  Martin's  Hall,  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  (to 
whom  M.  Nisard  had  supplied  this  and  other 
details),  that,  before  the  date  of  that  lecture, 
no  less  than  7500  books  had  been  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Commission  { 

Of  course,  M.  Nisard's  analysis  extends  but 
to  a  fjmall  proportion  of  this  ent)rmous  col- 
lection ;  bnt,  as  he  has  reduced  them  all  to 
classes,  and  has  selected  out  of  each  class  the 
most  popular  and  the  most  characteristic,  his 
account  may  be  regarded  as  a  sufficiently 
satisfactor}'  sample.  Indeed,  the  number  of 
books  actually  described  by  him,  amounts  to 
no  less  than  460 ;  comprising  every  variety 
of  form,  from  the  old-fashioned  4tos  of  the 
sixteenth  centur}%  down  to  the  almost  micro- 
scopic one  sous  volumes  in  64mo,  which  the 
necessities  of  modern  competition  have  forced 
into  circulation. 

The  number  and  variety  of  almanacs  which 
jostle  each  other  in  the  hawkers'  book-market 
is  almost  beyond  belief.  M.  Nisard  enumer- 
ates no  less  than  one  hundred,*  the  names 
of  which  alone  would  form  a  study  in  them- 
selves— almanacs  of  every  variety  of  form  ; 
large  almanacs  and  small  almanacs ;  single, 
double,  and  triple  almanacs — almanacs,  again, 
of  evcr\'  political  hue,  as  the  National,  Im- 
perial, Ck)nstitutional,  Ilepublican,  and  Red ; 
and  almanacs  of  no  political  hue  at  all,  as  M. 
Pagnerre's  '*  National,  qui  ne  contient  rien 
de  politique  ; "  almanacs  for  every  class  and 
profession ;  as  pocket  almanacs  and  fireside 
almanacs ;  almanacs  for  town,  and  almanacs 
for  country;  shepherds'  almanacs,  sokliers' 

*  Of  the9€,  f\illv  nine-tenths  ave  issued  from 
the  provincial  pnbfishing  e8tal>lishmeiito  at  Troyes, 
Epinal.  Ntncv,  GhatiUoii-Mir.6«iBQ:-eoly  tan  be- 
ing puolishea  in  Paris. 
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dmanacs,  traders'  almansct,   ttirmen'  alma- '  pretations  of  dream*,  anecdoten,   tale*,  cuS- 

naCB,    loTen'   BlmanBCi ; — almtnsca   of   the  nary   recipea,   medical    preacriptionn,— odd* 

moat  oppoHte  character;  as  the  "Anabap-  and  ends,  in  a  word,  of   the  moat   inodey 

tiite  "  and  the  "  St  Vinceot  d«  Paul,"  the  Gharecter, — 

"Almanach  du  Crime,"  and  the  "  Almanach  "  Beginning  with  ilic  laws  that  keep 

de*   Bom   Conieils;"    the   "Bon   Enaite,"  Tho  radiant  pliineu.  in  ihcir  ooiirees ; 

J  .,     „  „       „.       '   ,  „  And  ending  wuh  some  precept  deep 

uid  the  "  Bon  Vi™t !  P„^  j^,i„^g  ^,,  „,  ,h™i-K  Lrae.?' 

Among  the  l«ally  designated   dmanaea,  ,j,^^          ;^^   ^^   ^^^.^  contenU.   howerer. 

the  "  Litgeoui "  »  the  mort  aiwwnt,  a«  tt  i.  ^^,^^  ^^^.^    .^^^^^^        „  illurtrating  the 

^  the  bMia  of  most  of  the  oOier..     Many.  ^^^^  ^„j  intellectual  condition  of  the  pob- 

mdeed.  cf  thoae  entunwated  b,  M.  N.«rd  ^^  ^          ^^j^^  ,i^     ^.^^^        ^  ^^^  *" 

m.der    wry  d.ffer«,t   df^^^f^  •«    ">  phetical   or  astrological  department.     Ho, 

rMfiFv     nut     vaneiiei    or    the     "  Almanaph-    .        ,       *  •  r      ^    i  ,  , 

far  the  laith  oi  Ibe  purcbAsers  reaponda  to 


reality    but    varieliei   of   the    "Almanach- 

Muche."    It  is  found  in  a  multitude  of 

oua  fbnnf , — the  "Petit  Liigeois,"  the  "Double 

Li^i^"-Trt.poubleLi*geoU.""V*riW-   ^^  doubt,  regard  the  prediction,   aimply  io 

''«?.''"o*^-'^'''T-^^''i''^*^*    "^^    thB   Ii.,ht   of.   iest.   but   there  ean   U   «« 
"Veritable  Tnple  Li^gou."     Of  these  thi 


the   pretensions   of   the   propbef,    it    ia,   of 
f,  difficult  to  pronounce.     Many  readen. 


light  of  a  jest,  but  there  can  he  i 
doubt,  too,  that  a  large  amount  of  credit  still 
clings  to  them  among  the  rural  population. 
M.  Nisard  reporta,  not  only  that  the  circida- 
tion  of  these  prophetical  almanacs  fiir  exceeds 
that  of  the  non-prophetical  class,  but  alto 
that  one  publication  conducted  on  the  oppo- 
ute  principle,  and  designed  to  oounteraet 
theur   etil   tendency  and   to   diacredit   thnr 


flrat,  or  "  Petit  Lidgeoit,"  is  by  far  the  most 
ertensiTBly  circulated.  The  earliest  edition 
of  which  any  trace  cart  be  found,  is  that  of 
1636,  and  the  name  of  its  tiompiler,  the 
Tenerable  Matthew  Laeniberg  (who  may  be 
regarded  as  the  Hoore  of  French  almanacs), 
•till  figures  upon  the  title-page  of  each  suc- 

eeasiTe  yearly  issue.t    The "  Liigeois "  alma- 1  ■       j        .      -         .  j  , 

,'       ^         ■      f     ,    .      .  ,  ,,' absurd  pretensions,  has  proved  a  complete 

nacs,  however  vanously  desurnated,  areaUi,.,        '^.  j.l-         ,  t. 

„.  .,  ■  ^     r  J     LI         ■  1       failure.     As  regards  the  news  of  the  com- 

S4mo  j  the  variety  of  name,  double,  triple,     -,      .,         ,  ■    ,  .l        ■.  •  _ 

,  .  .  lit        iL  t        »   L  ■     pliers  themselves,  several  of  them,  it  u  Irne, 

«:c,  arising  solely  from  the  number  of  then  r    .  ,  j   .u  -         j'  ,■  ,■  v        j 

,°       _,'..  ^     .       ,    ,.  .Iputforward  theu' predictions  in  a   light  and 

pages.    In  part,  the  contents  of  ail  are,  of  i   ,    >  ,      ...       j  ■  j    j     ■  i.     .  .l     i 
■^^       .1.  •  .■         r  .1        3-  playfiil  spint,  and,  indeed,  without  the  least 

course,  the  same ;  consisting  of  the  ordinary     ...  i  .i.  ■ 

,  .  ,    .       „  .  .'  , '    attempt  to  conceal  their  own  consciousneu 

topics  which,  m  all  countnes,  constitute  the      ,   ,       i.      j'         -n      .i.         ■     -^    »  l 

"^    .-  ,      .  1  V         ,      ,        of  the  absurdity.     But  the  majority  of  them, 

eisentiala  of  an  almanac,— as  the  calendar,  I      ..      ....       .     -.         ,,      ,  ■   .i 

..       .       L   r   .-     I        I  <   .  . .        on  the  other  hand,  make  it  equallr  plain  that 

the  church  festivals,  solar  and   lunar  tables,   .,        ,.      ..  •      ij'Tj       i 

...      .  !■  ■_       J  _    1    1         11-      n-         D       'hey  desire  to  be  seriously  understood  and 

htts  of  fairs  and  markets,  pubhc  offices,  8:c.    -      ,.  ■  i     ^  i-      j      i.   ■      .n  . 

D  .  t    -J      .!.■    .u        11         .  ■  1-        implicitly  bebeved.     It  is  still  senoustvre- 

But,  besides  this,  they  all  contain,  according  ■ ,    ',    .\.    .     .  ,.,  ,-      , 

,    .L  .         -        J.      '   .  '.  ,   "    lated  of  Nostradamus  {the  gre.it  prophet  of 

to  their  various  dimensions,  a  greater  or  less  ■  ,         ,   ,        ,  ,    .    .  ,      ,-    .      . 

.      ,     .      „  .  ,"         .  one  class  of  the  almanacs)  that  lie  diatinctiv 

amount   of  miscellaneous    information, — as-    ,         ,,   ,         ,,         .,  .ljL 

.     1     .    I         ].  ..  ,  11      ,  lorel old,  long  before  cither  event,  the  death 

trological  predictions,  weather  table,  horo-      ,.,,,.     t  ,01. 

_-     1.       1  .       -jji        ■   ,         of  Henry  II.  nnd  the  masRacre   of  St.  Bar- 

scopes,  agricultural  precepts,  riddles,  inter-   ,,    ,        '      ,..        i   .l    1  ,.      j-i 

tholomew,  although  the  latter  did  not  occur 

'  coUeciioni  which  he  hsd  the  opportunity  of  ex-  The  Well-known  anecdote  of  Madame  Dn- 
mining,  anjr  edition  printed  M  liiga  itnelf.  ex-  i  barry's  downfall  •  is  Still  apiiealed  to  in  con- 
pressM  an  opinion  (which  he  BAerwarils  modifies)  '  »       '  -         ,  ..  _  ■,       J  \,  „i.        t    _ 

that  this  almnnao  never  win  printed  at  Li^ge  at   nrmation  of  the  veracity  of  Matthew  Lacns- 
alt.    This,  if  true,  would  be  not  the  least  singular   berg,  the  Liegcois  oracle. 
^T'^^^-}^wZ.^'^  f,^T%^"°'"  1    ,'■  !     One  of  the  moit  curious  circumstances  of 

Mnalfl-     om  it  is  not  true.     It  had  been  regularly  ! 

S Tinted  at  Ll*g«  for  a  long  series  of  yean,  by  ■  i  •  In  the  "  LiSgeois  "  for  1774,  under  the  pre- 
imily  named  Bourguignon.  the  widow  of  one  of  '  dictione  for  April,  one  was  to  the  effect  that  "  nue 
whom  sold  the  proprietorship  of  it  to  the  present  '  dame  dps  p]us  favoris^es jouera  sod  deruier  role." 

troprletor,  P.  J.  CoUardlD;  and  the  edition  now  Mme.  Dubarry  did  her  boil  to  have  the  alDUoao 
efore  ui  (1S43)  contains  a  formal  declaration,  snppreHeii.  and  frequently  expressed  an  nneaay 
signed  by  V^a-  C.  Boargnieaoii,  attesting  that  she  -,  "isii  that ''  ce  vilain  moil  d'avril  "  was  past.  In 
hu  truufeired  to  him  the  copyriglit,  together  ,  tbebeginningorMay  LooisXV.  took  thsamall  pox 
with  "the  precious  docnmenta  which  secure  to  and  died  after  ■  vorv  brief  illness;  and  the  ronse- 
this  pnblJoatkHi  the  SQOceis  that  it  has  constantly  'quent  ruin  of  the  ''Dame  Favoria^'s"  farinnn 
•qjoyad  slnca  ita  fint  q>pearaiic«  at  the  com- '  ostabliahed  those  of  the  Llfgeois  oracle  mor<^ 
itot  tholTthcenttuy."  ^  flrmlv  than  evet. 
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thene  predictions  is,  that»by  a  strange  fiction, 
they  are  all  ascribed  to  one  of  three  mys- 
terious individuals,  ivhom  popular  tradition 
believes  to 

"  Ilave  learned  the  art  which  none  may  name, 
In  Padua,  far  beyond  the  sea ;  " — 

Michael  Nostradamus,  Matthew  Laensberg, 
and  Joseph  Moult ;  and  even  now  the  pre- 
dictions of  each  successive  year  profess  to  be 
printed  from  certain  "  precious  documents " 
which  were  left  behind  by  these  worthies,  and 
which  are  still  declared  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  fortunate  almanac-makers.*  Now, 
of  these  three  reputed  prophets,  although  the 
first,  Nostradamus,  is  a  historical  character, 
the  existence  of  the  second,  Laensl)erg,  is 
much  more  than  problematical,  and  the  third. 
Moult,  is  certainly  a  myth.  Nostradamus 
was  a  crazy  physician  of  St.  Rdmi,  who  pub- 
lishecl,  during  his  lifetime,  a  collection  of 
wild  and  fantastic  "  Predictions "  which  se- 
cured for  him  a  brilliant  reception  in  the 
superstitious  court  of  Catherine  de  Medici, 
and  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  very 
questionable  celebrity  which  he  has  since  en- 
joyed. Laensberjfs  admirers  describe  him 
as  "  a  learned  canon  of  St.  Bartholomew's  at 
Lioge,  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century;**  but,  unluckily  for  the  pretension, 
no  such  name  is  found  in  the  list  of  canons 
of  St,  Bartholomew,  either  then  or  at  any 
other  period.  And  (most  unhappy  fate  of 
all)  the  redoubted  "  Joseph  Moult,**  when  his 
claims  ore  tried  by  the  test  of  history,  dwind- 
les down,  from  a  mighty  enchanter, — 

"  Who,  when  in  Salamanca's  cave, 
llii-.  listed  his  ma}j:ic  wand  to  wave, 
The  Dclls  would  rinjj  in  Notre  Dame," — 

into  nn  ol)solete  French  adverb!  An  ignorant 
copyist  transformed  the  original  title  of  the 
almanac :  "  Proi)h6tie8  de  Thomas  I.  (Illyric) 
MOULT  utiles  **  (•*  the  very  useful  Prophecies 
of  Thomas  Illyricus,**  from  which,  originally 
in  Italian,  the  so-called  "  Moult,**  is  a  trans- 
lation), into  the  "Propheties  de  Thomas 
JoAErn  'SloVLT, utiles"  ("the  useful  Prophe- 
cies of  Thomas  Joseph  Moult  !**)! 

♦  Thu«  the  "  Liepooiii,"  year  after  year,  pro- 
fennen  in  its  title-pitf;e  to  bo  "»upporld  pour  le 
mdridien  de  IJ<'^o  par  Mutthiou  LaeiiMberfr, 
math<'inatici(»n  "  (thouph  he  i*  ftnid  to  have  lived 
in  the  beginning;  of  the  17rh  century);  and  the  deed 
of  trHUhfer  of  tht;  cdpyriglit  f»f  this  Hlinunnc  (which 
Ik  printed  <»n  fh<»  revorko  tklc)  includes  the  ''docu- 
ments precieux  qui  n-^Hurent  a  cet  unnuaire  le 
BUCCVA  dont  il  a  Gtuistamnient  joui,"  and  which 
profcsn  to  he  the  MSS.  of  Matthew  Laensberg! 

t  We  need  hardly  wonder  at  this  transfonnatioo, 


Another  very  curious  branch  of  information 
assiduouslv  cultivated  in  the  more  ancient  of 
these  publications,  is  the  science  of  astrolo- 
gical influences,  or  of  the  control  which  the 
planets  exercise  over  the  destinies  of  man, 
and  the  means  by  which  their  evil  tendencies 
may  be  counteracted,  and  their  salutary  ac- 
tion usefully  turned  to  account.     With  this 
view  a  set  of  very  singular  diagrams  (one  of 
which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
picture  of  Gulliver  tied  down  by  the  Lillipu- 
tians) has  been  devised,  representing  by  lines 
and  figures  the  various  planetar}'  influences 
which  rule  the  several  orgaps  of  the  human 
frame.    Thus  Aries  rules  the  head  and  face, 
Taurus  the  throat  and  neck,  Gemini  the  arms 
and  hands,  and  so  on  for  the  rest.    The  ob- 
ject of  these  strange  diagrams,  therefore,  is 
to  point  out  at  a  glance, "  the  several  parts  of 
the  human  frame  with  which  the  planets  are 
respectively  jelated  and  over  which  they  rule, 
in  order  to  guard  us  against  touching  with 
the  iron,  or  opening  with  the  lance,  the  veins 
which  proceed  therefrom,  at  a  time  when  the 
planets  severally  related  to  these  ports  may 
be   in  conjunction  with   another   malignant 
planet,  and  not   rather  waiting  for  a  good 
planet  which   may  serve   to   countervail  its 
malignity.**    (Vol.  i.  p.  128.) 

The  almanac  which  deals  most  largely  in 
this  branch  of  science  is  the  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  earliest  known  reprcsentatifb  of 
this  species  of  literature — the  "  Shepherds' 
Almanac ;  "  one  edition  of  which,  with  the 
date  1493,  is  still  preserved,  but  which  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  in  existence  long  before 
that  year.  The  "  Shepherds*  Almanac " 
will  be  best  imagined  if  the  reader  pic- 
ture to  himself  an  almanac  which  was 
originally  designed  for  a  non-reading  pub- 
lic, and  in  which  the  simple  and  primitive 
information  is  mainly  conveyed,  not  by  words 
or  letters,  but  by  symbols  and  pictorial  rep- 
resentations. The  symbols  are  in  part  arbi- 
trary, but  they  are  generally  derived  from 
some  resemblance  to  the  object  which  they 
are  meant  to  represent  The  days  of  the 
month  are  represented  by  the  symbol  or  the 
'  portrait  of  the  Saint  of  the  day ;  and  the  in- 
formation regarding  each  day  Is  communicated 

I  when  we  recollect  that  the  learned  and  sagacioos 
Dr.  Dibdin  hip*  *f  transformn  the  obsolete  advert 
*' jouxte  "  (from  he  Latin  jmxta)  into  the  name  of 
a  printsr,  and  ciutlons  his  readers  actinst  Uie  ed^ 
tion  of  nasaompierre*8  Mteoirss  ^b$  JotmUl** 
(LArarjf  Cprnpamtm^  p.  61S.) 
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in  the  form  of  some  natural  or  conventional 
emblem.  Thus  the  phases  of  the  moon  are  in- 
dicated by  circles,  crescents,  reversed  crescents, 
oblique  crescents,  &c.  Sundays  are  marked 
by  a  cross ;  working-days  by  a  triangle. 
Days  favorable  for  the  operation  of  bleeding 
are  registered  by  a  star;  days  favorable  for 
cupping,  by  a  rude  cupping-glass;  days 
when  we  may  safely  take  pills,  by  a  circle 
with  diameters  intersecting  at  right  angles. 
If  the  hair  may  be  cut,  you  see  a  pair  of 
scissors  ;  if  the  nails  may  be  pared,  a  hand. 
Safe  days  for  operating  on  the  eyes  are 
shown  by  an  eytf ;  days  for  agricultural  labor, 
by  a  hoe  ;  for  cutting  trees,  by  a  hatchet; 
and  so  on  for  the  other  prescriptions  or  rep- 
•  esentations. 

This  singular  calendar  appears  to  be  no 
longer  published  separately;  but  it  is  still 
preserved  as  a  part  of  some  of  the  other 
Almanacs.  The  "Mcssagers  Boiteux"  re- 
print it  regularly,  year  after  year.  M.  Ni- 
sard  says  that  the  Li^geois  have  begun  to 
omit  it ;  but  this  can  only  be  true  of  the 
Li^geois  published  in  France.  The  "  Li^ 
geois  "  almanacs  of  Liege,  now  before  us,  all 
reproduce  at  full  length,  not  only  this  part 
of  the  ancient  Shepherds'  Almanac,  but  all 
the  other  characteristics  of  that  most  primi- 
tive publication. 

Turning  to  M.  Nisard's  second  head,  sci- 
ences and  Arts,  under  which  one  naturally 
expects  toilnd  information  as  to  the  state  of 
scientific  knowledge  among  the  patrons  of 
the  litUrature  du  colportagci  it  is  amusing 
to  find  that  the  **  sciences "  to  which  M. 
Nisard  refers  are  those  of  magic,  astrology, 
divination,  chiromancy,  oneiromancy,  and  the 
minor  departments  of  supernatural  study, — 
such  as  the  oracle,  the  art  of  cup-tossing,  &c., 
nor  is  there  any  branch  of  this  entire  literature 
which  enjoys  a  wider  and  more  steady  popu- 
larity. 

Magic  is  divided  into  two  kinds,  Magie 
Blanche  and  Magie  Noire.  M.  Nisard  docs 
not  explain  the  distinction;  but  we  trust 
we  shall  not  trespass  on  the  privileges 
of  the  initiated,  if  we  venture  a  conjecture 
that  by  the  former  is  meant  the  science 
founded  upon  the  hidden,  but  yet  lawful  use 
of  the  secrets  of  nature,  whereas  the  latter 
necessarily  involves  an  unlawful  commerce 
with  the  world  below.  The  latter  science, 
we  regret  to  say,  is  by  far  the  more  popular  I 
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of  the  two.  The  principal  books  in  this  de- 
partment circulated  by  the  colporteurs,  are 
the  '*  Grand  Grimoire ; "  the  Enchiridion 
Leonis  Paps ; "  the  '*  Triangle  des  Pactes ; 
the  "  Secrete  du  Grand  Albert ;  "  the  «  Se- 
crete du  Petit  Albert ;  "  and  the  "  Monde 
Enchante." 

The  name  Orimoire  seems  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  title   of  the  analogous  Italian 
collection  called   Himario;  a  collection   of 
rhymes  (rime)  or  spells,  from  which  it  is  in 
great  part  compiled.    M.  Nisard  gives  a  full 
analysis  of  the  contente  of  this    Chrimoire. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  enough  for  our  purpose  to 
extract  an  entr}'  from  what  we  may  call  the 
"lied  Book"  of  the  world  below,  contain- 
ing an  enumeration  of  the  Grand   Staff  of 
the  Satanic  army.    From  this  we  learn  that 
it  consiste  of  three  superior  spirits, — Empe- 
ror Lucifer,  Prince  Belzebub,   and    Grand 
Duke  Astaroth;  together  with  five  inferior 
officials, — Lucifuge,  prime  minhter ;  Satana- 
chia,  gencral-in-chief ;  Fleuretty,  lieutenant- 
general  ;  Sargatanus,  brigadier ;    and  Xeb- 
iros,  fields-marshal    We  shall  not  trouble  the 
reader  with  the  names  of  eighteen  subordi- 
nates who  are  under  the  command  of  those 
already  enumerated ;  but,  as  it  may  interest 
him   to  know  the  special  dcpartmente  in- 
trusted to  each  of  the  great  officers,  we  shall 
briefly  say,  that  the  Prime  Minister  Lucifuge 
has  power  over  the  wealth  and  treasures  of 
the  world ;  General  Satanachia  is  the  spedal 
ruler  of  the  fair  sex,  old  and  young ;  Lieu- 
ten  ant-General  Fleuretty  "  has  power  to  do 
whatever  one  wishes  at  night,  and  can  cause 
hail  to  fall  wherever  he  pleases;"  Briga- 
dier Sargatanas  "  can  render  men  invisible, 
can  transport  them  to  distant  places,  open 
locks,  &c.; "  and  Marshall  Nebiros  *'  can  cause 
evil  to  befal  any  one  he  pleases,  enable  us  to 
find  the  Hand  of  Glory,  predict  future  events, 
and  teach  us  all  secrete,  whether  of  the  min- 
eral, the  vegcteble,  or  the  animal  world.* 
(Vol.  L  p.  1G5.)    It  is  plain  that,  under  the 
patronage  of  one  or  other  of  these  great 
powers,   almost    every  conceivable   magical 
operation  may    be    successfully  conducted. 
The  manner  of  conducting  each  successfully 
is  detailed    in  other  smaller    publications, 
which  describe  the  process  to  be  followed  in 
executing  the  several  spells ;  the  most  pow- 
erful of  which  are  known  under  the  name  of 
the  «  Red  Dragon,"  the  «  Black  Hen/  the 
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"Hand  of  Glorj',"  and  the  "Thundering 
Wand.**  Should  the  reader  feel  disposed  to 
try  his  hand  upon  any  one  of  these,  or  upon 
any  one  of  the  varieties  of  compacts  enume- 
rated in  the  "  Triangle  des  Pactes,***  he  will 
find  in  M.  Nisard's  book  full  details  not 
alone  of  the  marvellous  virtues  which  they 
possess,  but  of  the  whole  form  to  be  ob- 
served in  order  to  avoid  danger  and  to  insure 
success ;  the  form  of  compact  to  be  entered 
into ;  the  terms  on  wliich  the  spirit  is  to  be 
compelled  to  the  will  of  the  operator;  the 
devises  by  which  his  malignant  schemes  may 
be  evaded ;  and  the  incantation  by  which  he 
may  be  safely  "  laid,"  when  he  shall  have  ful- 
filled the  operator's  behests. 

The  "  Grand  Grimoire,"  the  "  Triangle  des 
Pactes,"  and  the  "  Vdritable  Dragon  Rouge,*' 
are  all  avowedly  systems  of  Black  or  unlaw- 
ful magic.  ()n  the  contrary,  the  "  Enchiri- 
dion Leonis  (III.)  Papa?,"  and  the  "  Manual 
of  Pope  Ilonorius  "  (the  former  translated 
firom  the  Latin,)  two  little  volumes  absurdly 
attributed  to  the  Popes  whose  names  they 
bear,  arc  a  singular  mixture  of  magic  and 
religion  ;  consisting,  for  the  mosft  part,  of 
the  strangest  of  travesties  of  church  prayers 
and  other  sacred  formularies.  The  formula- 
ries thus  travestied  are  in  the  main  a  mere 
jargon  of  unme>.ning  words;  but  they  are 
commended  as  infallible  talismans  against  all 
imaginable  evils.  One  of  them,  for  instance, 
consists  of  a  long  string  of  so-called  names 
(many  of  them  utter  nonsense)  of  our  Lord; 
another,  of  similar  names  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  wearing  of  which  is  declared  to 
be  an  infallible  safeguard  for  the  bearer, 
whether  by  sea  or  land.  Then  come  charms 
against  various  evils.  Thus  against  the  fall- 
ing sickness  :  "  Whisj)er  into  the  ear  of  the 
patient  these  words, — Qa^-parftri  myrrham, 
thus  MelchoiVy  Balthasar  aurum;  and  he 
will  rise  up  instantly.  In  order  to  cure  him 
radically,  you  muKt  get  three  iron  nails,  the 
length  of  his  little  finger.  Bury  them  deeply 
in  the  place  of  his  first  fall,  and  over  each  of 
them  name  the  patient's  name." 

M.  Nisard  professes  himself  unable  to  di- 
vine what  is  the  object  of  a  charm  which  is 
prescribed  (vol.  i.  p.  189.)  to  be  used  pour 

•  This  work  deservos  to  be  more  popular  than 
any  of  its  competitors,  as  it  comes  into  the  field 
•nned  with  a  solemn  authentication,  eonjirwud  bv 
the  attlograjjh  of  ^' Lwifugt  RofiKaU  himitlf/* 
See  this  curious  autograph  in  fac-«imile,  vol.  i.  p. 
177. 


etre  dur^  "  in  order  to  become  hadj."  We 
have  seen  it  suggested  that  dur  means 
"  bullet-proof."  At  all  events  here  it  is  :— 
"  Write  upon  two  separate  billets  in  your 
own  blood  as  follows:  on  the  first,  i^anve, 
Malior ;  on  the  second,  Jlora  consummatuim 
est,  in  te  confedo  (sic.)  Satana,  You  must 
swallow  one  of  these,  and  wear  the  other 
round  vour  neck." 

Another  popular  book  with  the  colportage 
is  the  **  Monde  Enchantd,"  chiefly  compiled 
from  Bekker's  well-known  but  prolix  treatise 
on  Demon ology,  or  rather  from  the  French 
translation  of  it.  The  "  Monde  Enchant^," 
although  but  a  summary  of  the  subject,  yet 
enters  into  details  which  no  doubt  will  As- 
tonish the  reader  unleacned  in  supematoral 
lore.  It  reviews  minutely  all  the  different 
classes  of  demons ;  discriminates  their  char- 
acters, functions,  and  habits;  and  describes 
particularly  their  great  festival,  well  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Witches'  Sabbath ;  and 
although  the  author  confesses  that  the  num- 
ber of  devils  is  so  large  as  to  render  it  at 
first  sight  impossible  to  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained, yet  he  assures  us  that  "  a  man  who 
had  specially  applied  himself  to  the  inqui- 
ry, at  last  succeeded  in  determining  it  with 
precision ; "  having  discovered  their  number 
with  as  perfect  accuracy  as  though  he  had 
counted  them  over  one  by  one,  and  passed 
them  in  review  before  him.  "  The  writer," 
he  adds,  *'  assures  us  that  he  has  ascertained 
their  number  to  be  (errors  excepted)  seven 
million,  four  hundred  and  four  thousand, 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-six  ! " 

A  set-off  against  all  these  demoralizing  ex- 
travagancies was  attempted  in  a  caricature 
of  their  absurdity,  entitled  "  Ilistoire  de  M. 
Oufle,  ou  I'lncr^dulit^  et  la  M^c^rance  aux 
sortil^'ges  aux  diables,  magiciens,  &c„  con- 
vaincue  par  ^les  crits  des  anciens  cabahstes 
et  ddmonographes."  ^  But  M.  Nisard  is 
obliged  to  confess,  that  it  is  less  popular  and 
less  extensively  circulated  than  the  "  Petit 
Albert,"  the  "Grand  Grimoire,"  and  its  other 
rivals  of  "  the  dusty  art." 

The  jest-books,  books  of  anecdotes,  and 
facetiae  of  the  colportage,  do  not  appear  to 
be  specially  characteristic.  They  seem  close* 
ly  to  resemble  our  own  collections  of  the 
same  character.  The  great  heroes  of  theae 
anecdotes,  though  in  very  different  waya^  are 
the  Due  de  Boquelaure,  a  kind  of  Fieadi 
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Laird  of  Logan,  who  flourished  in  the  court 
of  the  Qh-and  Monarque,  and  died  in  1683, 
and  a  more  plebeian  humorist,  M.  Briolet, 
who  lived  in  the  following  century.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  anecdotes  relating,  to  the 
former  are  licentious  in  the  extreme. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  genuine  humor, 
not  unmixed,  however,  with  profanity,  in 
many  of  the  compositions  described  in  the 
chapter  on  "  Discourses,  Funeral  Orations," 
&.  Most  of  these  are  the  productions  of  a 
so-called  "  Academy  of  Troyes  " — an  associ- 
ation of  humorists  just  such  as  would  have 
gladdened  Swift's  heart  to  contemplate — 
which  was  established  in  that  city,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  centurj-,  chiefly  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  celebrated  advocate  J.  P. 
Grosley,  best  known  to  English  scholars  by 
his  learned  essay  on  the  pretended  Spanish 
conspiracy  against  Venice  in  1618.  Like 
many  similar  aspirants,  the  academicians  of 
Troyes  failed  completely  in  their  own  coun- 
try; but,  venturing  to  subgriit  the  fruit  of 
their  lucubrations  to  the  more  enlightened 
judgment  of  the  literary  salons  of  Paris, 
their  "  Memoires  "  were  at  once  rewarded 
with  a  popularity  the  echo  of  which  is  still 
heard  in  the  colportage. 

One  of  the  most  curious  samples  of  this 
species  of  composition  is  the  "  Testament  et 
demieres  Paroles  de  Michel  Morin."  Morin 
is  described  as  beadle  of  the  church  of  Beau- 
s^jour  in  Nicardy.  In  the  hands  of  the  witty 
author  he  is  made  the  Don  Quixote  or  Friar 
Gerund  of  the  age  of  pancg}Tics ;  and  his  char- 
acter and  history  arc  used  as  the  vehicle  of  a 
most  amusing  caricature  of  the  fulsome  ora- 
tory which  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  time  to  lav- 
ish upon  the  memory  of  the  most  commonplace 
and  even  the  most  worthless,  provided  they  had 
left  wealth  enough  to  cover  their  poverty  of 
reputation.  There  is  a  "  Sermon  in  Pro- 
verbs," too,  the  great  merit  of  which  consists 
in  stringing  together  in  logical  sequence  a 
aeries  of  the  most  motley  and  unconnected 
adages,  so  as  to  produce  an  orderly  and  in- 
telligible discourse.  The  effect  is  extremely  ■ 
curious,  and  reminds  one  forcibly,  although  . 
in  a  different  order,  of  the  oddities  of  the 
well-known  German  preacher,  Abraham  de 
Sancta  Clara,  whose  peculiarities  Schiller 
has  successfully  imitated  in  the  discourse 
of  his  Capuchin  in  "  "Wallenstein's  Lager." 

Two  Tery  long  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
books  of  the  colportage  which  relate  to 


"  Religion  et  Morale,"  and  Religious  Poetrj*. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  l)ooks  comprised  under  tliese 
denominations  constitute  the  real  popular 
religious  literature  of  France.  That  litera- 
ture forms  a  perfectly  distinct  department. 
It  possesses  a  special  and  independent  or- 
ganization, under  the  direction  of  the  clerg}* ; 
nor  was  it  comprehended  among  the  objects 
to  which  the  Commission  du  Colportage  was 
charged  to  ap])ly  itself.  The  literature  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  and  described  by 
M.  Nisard,  though  it  comj)riscs  some  unexcep- 
tionable books,  is  for  the-most  part  of  a  far 
lower  and  coarser  stamp.  Very  many  of  the 
books  do  not  pretend  in  the  least  to  the 
devotional  character  j  where  they  make  such 
pretension,  the  devotion  is  generally  of  a 
very  low  and  questionable  type,  and  abounds 
with  apocryphal  histories  and  meaningless 
legends ;  the  moral  teaching,  when  it  seeks 
to  be  practical,  often  descends  into  danger- 
ous and  objectionable  details ;  and,  in  a 
word,  the  general  tendency  of  the  class  is 
towards  a  hard  and  vulgar  formalism.  We 
learn,  in^^ed,  from  M.  Nisard  that  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  discountenanced  by  the 
clergy,  although  they  maintain  a  clandestine 
popularity  among  the  rude  and  superstitious 
peasantry,  to  the  partial  exclusion  of  the 
sounder  literature  which  the  clergy  seek  to 
encourage. 

The  "  Religious  poetry  "  of  the  colportage 
deserves  a  separate  article.  It  renuuned, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  the  ver}-  same  for 
centuries,  and  most  of  the  pieces  which  M. 
Nisard  describes,  date  from  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  perhaps  even  earlier.  Not  that 
there  does  not  exist  in  the  religious  litera- 
ture of  France  any  poetry  of  more  modem 
origin.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  country 
where  it  is  more  abundant  j  every  dioceae 
has  its  own  hymn  book,  every  religioui  asso- 
ciation its  own  collection  of  caiUiqueB.  But 
none  of  these,  although  some  of  them, 
especially  the  "  Cantiques  de  St  Sulpice," 
possess  very  great  merit,  have  succeeded  in . 
dislodging  their  old  friends  from  their  place 
by  the  winter  fireside  of  the  French  peas- 
ant, or  their  hold  upon  his  imagination  and 
his  heart.  Their  exceeding  simplicity,  their 
highly  dramatic  style,  and  their  perfect 
adaptations  in  imager}*,  in  allusions,  and  in 
illustrations,  to  the  peasant  life  and  the  peas- 
ant character,    have    been  their  safegoaid' 
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through  all  the  social,  political,  and  religious 
reyolutions  which  thev  have  out-lived. 

The  cantiques  spirituels  described  by  M. 
Nisard  are  a  series  of  religious  ballads  or 
romances,  partly  scriptural,  partly  legendary. 
Of  the  former  class  are  the  ancient  drama 
or  mysterj'  of  the  Nativity,  the  Sacrifice  of 
Abraham,  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  Judith 
and  Holofernes,  the  Prodigal :  of  the  latter, 
the  legend  of  our  Lady  of  Liesse,  of  St. 
Barbara,  St.  Eustaclie,  Genevifeve  of  Bra- 
bant, St.  Alexis,  St.  Hubert,  Patron  of  the 
chase,  and  several  others.*  Their  chief 
common  characteristic  is  extreme  simplieity ; 
and,  although  there  is  no  great  elevation, 
whether  moral  or  intellectual,  in  any  of  them, 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  marked  by  a 
purity  and  a  fidelity  to  nature  which,  in 
healthful  effect  upon  the  feelings,  may  well 
be  believed  to  outweigh  far  more  brilliant 
and  striking  qualities. 

The  last  branch  of  the  hawkers'  literature 
reviewed  by  M.  Nisard  comprises  its  Fiction ; 
and  we  mav  include  under  the  same  head 
the  lives  of  celebrated  robbers,  sharpers,  ad- 
renturers,  and  other  Newgate  herots,  which 
he  has  ])laced  in  a  different  category.  M. 
Nisard  divides  this  important  branch  of 
hawkers'  literature  into  two  classes — the  an- 
cient and  the  modern.  The  former  still 
maintains  an  almost  undisputed  popularity 
in  some  remote  rural  districts;  the  latter 
has  driven  out  his  predecessor  among  the 
ouvriers  and  grisettes  of  the  towns  and  cities, 
and  is  fast  creeping  in  among  the  younger 
portion  even  of  the  agricultural  population 
of  many  of  the  departments. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  books  sold  by  the 
eolporUurSj  and  some  of  those  not  the  least 
popular,  are  quite  unobjectionable.  For  a 
long  time  the  tales  of  Madame  Cottin,  au- 
thoress of  the  well-known  "  Exiles  of  Sibe- 
ria," enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  mar- 
ket; and  more  recently  her  popularity  has 
been  shared  by  two  other  lady-novelists, 
Mesdames  l)*Aulnoy  and  Daubenton.    What- 

♦  It  may  be  well  t<»  sny  thnt  those  romances  art' 
by  no  ineaiiR  ox<'lu»-ivrly  Kronch  in  tlioir  origin. 
Tne  verj*  snine  n»innnco"* — not  only  the  ^ftine  in 
tabntancc,  but  ot\i>n  <;vcn  identical  in  tho  vory 
form — are  found  in  Itnlmn,  in  Spanish  (where  they 
form  the  gn'at  tn'a!«uro-hiin«e  from  wliich  Calderun 
de  la  Uurcu  Iixh  drawn  tlio  material  of  bis  religious 
drnmnH),  and,  above  all,  in  German.  Every  one 
of  the  alH)ve  romance*,  and  many  more,  may  still 
be  found  in  the  (ierman  VotMfikcher^  eoumarated 
oy  Gorrcs  and  othen. 


ever  may  be  the  defects  of  these  writers 
regards  taste,  their  moral  tone  is  not  liable 
to  serious  criticism.  It  would  have  been 
well  if  the  trade  had  confined  itself  to  their 
works,  or  even  to  those  of  a  still  more  pro* 
lific  writer,  Ducray-Duminil,  whose  noTelt 
fall  but  little  short  in  number  of  those  of 
Mr.  James,  and  who&e  works  in  general,  al- 
though not  quite  beyond  excej)tion  as  re- 
gards their  moral  tendency,  are  purity  itself 
in  comparison  with  the  garbage  of  the  later 
school  of  the  fiction  of  the  colportage. 

But,  although  these  works,  and  such  as 
these,  together  with  many  of  our  own  recog- 
nized favorites,  "  llobnison  Crusoe,"  "  Tele- 
machus,"  "Gil  Bias,"  and  the  "Arabian 
Nights,"  have  always  maintained  a  steady 
circulation,  it  is  equally  certain  that  a  simi- 
lar, though  more  clandestine,  ])opuIarity  was 
enjoyed  by  such  works  s^the  "  Decameron," 
the  "Cent  Nouvelles,"  the  "Romans,"  of 
Voltaire,  Rousseau's  "  Holoise,"  and  "  Con- 
fessions," Diderot's  Tales,  the  more  disgust- 
ing tales  of  CreluUon  Fils,  and  others  of 
more  modem  date,  unknown  in  England 
even  by  name,  but  in  principles  and  in  color- 
ing equally  detestable.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  cast  an  eye  over  the  titles  of  the  long  se- 
ries enumerated  by  M.  Nisard  in  a  note  (voL 
ii.  pp.  579-581),  in  order  to  see  how  demor- 
alizing must  be  the  tendency,  and  how  fatal 
the  effect  of  such  a  literature. 

M.  Nisard,  as  we  have  already  obserredt 
maintains  a  careful  resene  as  to  the  remed- 
ial measures  contemplated  or  adopted  by  the 
Commission  du  Col])ortage.  We  learn,  how* 
ever,  from  the  lecture  of  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  articki 
that  its  first  measure,  af\er  the  calling  in  of 
the  books  for  examination,  was  to  order  fully 
three-fourths  of  tlie  whole  number  to  be  i^ 
once  withdrawn  from  circulation.  We  col- 
lect, too,  from  the  author  himself,  that  an 
attempt  has  been  made,  as  yet  seemingly 
without  succesA,  by  the  publi.shers  in  whose 
hands  the  colportage  trade  has  hitherto  been 
centered,  to  supply  with  aj)pr()ved  and  unob- 
jectionable books  the  void  thus  suddenly  cre> 
ated  ;  and  he  appears  to  hold  out  something 
!  like  a  hope,  that  he  may  give  us,  in  a  future 
pubhcation,  an  account  of  the  new  "  Litt^ri- 
ture  du  Colportage,"  which  it  is  thus  at- 
tempted to  inaugurate.  This,  no  doubt,  k 
one  of  the  great  social  problems  of  the  ag^ 
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hardly,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  interest  to  that 
of  primary  education  itself;  because  it  in- 
Yolves  the  success  of  that  self-education, 
which  bears  even  more  directly  on  the  j)rac- 
tical  formation  of  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  determination,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  at  the  outs<*t,  of  the  moral  principles 
which,  whether  unfelt  or  oj)enly  avowed,  are 
destined  to  be  his  guide  of  action  through- 
out life.  It  is  plahi  that  the  arbitrary  en- 
actments of  a  government,  or  the  remedial 
measures  of  a  commission,  can  but  reach  the 
externals :  they  deal  with  the  symptons 
rather  th.an  with  the  disease.  Nor  can  we 
venture  to  hojje  that  any  real  progress  has 
l)een  made  towards  its  eradication,  until  we 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the 
character  of  the  new  literature  which  it  is 
j)ropo8ed  to  substitute,  and  of  its  suitableness 
for  the  true  exigt^ies  of  so  important  a 
crisis. 


Colportage.,*  Let  any  man  read  Mr.  Mny- 
hew's  brief,  but  pregnant,  notices  of  the 
"  Coster-literature.'*  Let  him  read  of  the 
sale  by  millions*  of  the  "  gallows'  lit'Tature* 
which  is  by  far  the  most  poj;uh»r  ware  of  our 
literary  hawkers ;  of  a  single  individual  sell- 
ing on  a  Saturday  night  two  thousand  such 
publications ;  of  families  clubbing  their 
pence  to  indulge  this  diseased  curiosity ;  of 
the  groups  of  listeners  assembled  even  in 
the  remote  villages  by  the  scanty  hght  of  a 
fire  and  drinking  in  with  eager  ears  the  ex- 
citing narrative,  which  initiates  them  in  the 
vices  of  great  cities ;  and  of  the  morbid  at- 
traction of  these  jmblications  to  the  young  of 
both  sexes.  The  retailers  of  these  publica- 
tions are,  as  Lord  Campbell  forcibly  ob- 
served in  bringing  forward  his  measure  for 
the  supj)ressi()n  of  obscene  literature, 
**  moral  j)oisoner8  " ;  and  we  are  aativfied 
that  the  Lord   Chief  Justice  and  M.  Nisard 


Meanwhile  the  subject  is  one  in  which  we  ;  have  both  done  service  to  the  interests  of 
wirselves  have  a  concern  far  dcejier  and  ■  public  morality  in  arming  the  law  with  ad- 
more  practical    than    that  arising  from  the    ditional  power  to  crush  these  abuses. 


mere  litenny  or  anticjuarian  considerations 
which  it  involves.  Such  a  revelation  from 
abroad  should  awaken  our  curiosity,  or 
rather  a  far  more  earnest  feeling,  as  to  the 
conditi(m  of  affairs  at  home.  Proximus 
ardet.  AVc  have  before  us  at  this  moment 
several  narratives  of  witchcraft,  charms,  and 
singular  superstitions,  in  various  parts  of 
England,  which  would  furnish  a  practical 
commentary  on  the  blackewt  pages  of  the 
Grand  (h-imvire.  The  English  almanacs 
for  the  present  year  contain  predictions  just 
as  detailed  and  announced  with  quite  as  sa- 
ber an  air,  as  those  of  the  "  Almanach  l*ro- 
phetique"  itself.*  And,  as  regards  its  cor- 
rupting and  demoralizing  tendencies,  we 
fear  that  there  are  to  be  found  publications 
in  our  literature  for  the  poor  which  may  not 
unsuccessfully  dispute  that  *'  bad  eminence  " 
with  the   worst  dregs  of  the  Litt^rature  du 

*  "  RaphiHsl's  Propliotic  Messrtnper"  is  a  lit«- 
ral  tninscri|)t  <if  thf  FriMich  i^rophetic  Almanacs. 
•*  Cope>tiok.'s  Pnnihi'tii".  uixl  C'(»niinorciul  Aliua- 
iiac,"  with  a  le>is  •^olfmii  i)retci)tion8  fUsplay  of 
science,  is  e(]uallv  iudiorons  in  it^  (guesses  at 
the  future.  The  Jeuth  of  the  Kniperor  Nicholas 
made  sad  work  in  tiic  predictiom;  for  1856. 


On  the  other  hand  we  are  bound  in  ftiir- 
ness  to  say,  that  much  has  been  done  of  late 
years  in  this  country  to  bring  excellent 
works  of  instruction  and  entertainment 
within  reach  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.  The  railway  book-stall  has  estab- 
lished a  i)lace  for  literature  b3Lthe  side  of 
the  great  improvement  in  modern  locomo- 
tion ;  and  its  contents  are  by  no  means 
worthless  or  contemptible.  In  one  way  or 
in  another  the  demand  for  literary  amuse- 
ment will  be  supplied  to  the  people,  and  it 
is  of  vital  importance  that  this  supply  should 
be  drawn  from  pure  waters,  and  not  from 
that  subterranean  current  which  is  tainted 
with  the  su])crNtitions  of  the  past  and  the 
vices  of  the  present  age. 

*  "  To  8how  the  extent  of  the  trade  in  *  ezeev- 
tion  })ron(isheet»«,'  1  obtained  rctunis  of  the  nam- 
her  of  copies  relntins:  to  the  principal  exeontions 
of  late,  which  had  been  sold  : — 
Of  Rush  .... 

'*   the  Mannings    . 

"   Cour\'oi&ior 

"    (JfK>d  .... 

"    Confer       .... 

"    (ireenacro 


2,&(>0.000  copies. 
2,500,000      " 
1,666,000 
l,OoU,000 
1.650,000 
1,666,000 

(  Mavhew'i  IjonJon  Labor  and  the  Lumdim  i^sor, 
vol.  i.  p.  284. J 
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When  in  retreat  he  laid  his  thunders  by, 
For  Ictfci-ed  ca80  and  calm  Philosophy, 
Blest  were  his  hours  within  the  silent  jj^rove, 
Wliero  still  his  K<>^-I'ke  spirit  dei^^ns  to  rove ; 
Biest  hy  the  orplinn's  smile,  the  widow's  prayer, 
For  many  a  de«d,  long  done  in  secret  there. 
There  shone  his  lamp  on   Homer's  hallowed 

page, 
There,  listening,  sate  the  hero  and  the  sage ; 
And  thev,  bv  virtue  and  bv  bloo<l  allied, 
Whom  most  he  loved,  and  in  whoso  arms  he 

died. 

Rogers. 

O  bliss,  when  all  in  circle  drawn 
About  him,  heart  and  ear  were  fed 
To  iicar  him,  as  ho  lay  and  read 

The  Tusciin  poets  on  the  lawn. 

Tennyson. 

A  ForRTii  volume  now  completes  Lord 
John  Kiissoll's  edition  of  "  Memorials  and 
Correspondence  of  Charles  James  Fox."  It 
comprises  the  three  or  four  last  years  of  the 
g^reat  AVhig  leader's  life.  Lord  John  has 
retrenched  little  of  his  correspondence  with 
Lords  Grey,  Lauderdale,  and  Holland,  and 
Genernl  Fitzputrick,  during  the  period  that 
elapsed  between  his  returning  to  active  pol- 
itics in  1S()4  and  his  coming  into  office  in 
1806.  The  volume  also  contains  the  official 
correspondence  l)etween  Fox  and  Talleyrand 
relating  to  the  negotiation  of  the  latter  year. 
To  this  the  editor  adds  official  letters  con- 
cerned with  that  in  1782;  the  correspondence 
of  Fox  with  Gilbert  Wakefield,  which  has 
already  been  ])ublished ;  sixteen  of  his  letters 
to  his  friend  (and  eventually  secretary)  Mr. 
Trotter,  also  previously  made  public;  and 
about  the  same  number  to  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, ranging  from  the  year  1782  to  1792. 
*t  ^pses  with  Lord  nolland*a  well-known 
..arr&tive  of  his  uncle's  last  illness,  extracted 
from  "  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party."  The 
noble  editor  expresses  his  hope,  in  a  ])ost- 
•cript,  to  be  able  soon  to  execute  in  some 
degree  the  design  which  Lord  Holland  had 
formed,  of  giving  a  connected  narrative  of 
Mr.  Fox's  life,  with  extracts  from  his 
speeches.  **  Political  employments  still  more 
absorbing  than  those  of  the  late  Lord  Hol- 
land have  hitherto  prevented  my  doing  more 
than  publishing  the  collection  made  by  Lord  \ 
Holland  and  Mr.  Allen,  with  such  comments 
as  I  thought  esnential I  shall  endeavor, 

*  Memoriuls  and  Correspondence  of  Charles 
.TiinieA  Fox.  Edited  bv  Lord  John  BusselL  VoL 
IV.    Bentley.    1W7. 


in  a  separate  form,  to  place  in  a  connected 
narrative  the  relation  of  Mr.  Fox's  political 
career,  and  an  account  of  his  times.  In  that 
manner  the  great  events  of  his  life  will  be 
prominently  set  forth,  and  his  public  policy 
fully  discussed."  Lord  John  llussell  does  nott 
therefore,  differ  from  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  that,  these  four  volumes  of  Memorials 
nothwithstanding,  the  Life  and  Times  of  Mr. 
Fox  remain  to  be  written.  He  accepts  the 
opinion — and  the  task. 

Among  the  political  allusions  in  the  letter* 
now  first  published,  the  writer's  dishTie  to 
Mr.  Pitt  and  his  cherished  contempt  for 
Mr.  Addington,  "The  Doctor,"  are  promin- 
ently put  forth.  It  is  curious  to  see  Thomas 
Grenville,  in  January,  1804,  insisting,  in  spite 
of  Fox's  demurs,  on  the  j)robabiliK  of  Pitt's 
returning  to  power,  in  case  the  Oppowition 
succeeded  in  ousting  the  Doctor,  and  putting 
himself,  Pitt,  at  the  head  of  the  existing  Ad- 
ministration, or  one  like  it :  all  which,  as  a 
foot-note  intimates,  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Gren- 
ville's  sagacity,  was  exactly  what  happened. 
At  the  same  time  that  Fox  mistrusted  the 
probability  of  any  such  stroke  of  business,  he 
was  forward  in  avowing  his  sorry  estimate  of 
his  political  rival.  "  My  opiin'on  i.s,  that  he 
[Pitt]  is  a  man  incapable  of  rej)osing  thorough 
confidence  in  any  friend."  "  My  guess  is  that 
Pitt  will  support  me  in  some  [questions]  and 
not  in  others,  but  he  does  not  know  always 
his  own  mind,  and  much  less  can  his  friends 
answer  for  him.  .  His  temper  makes  him 
more  and  more  in  Opposition,  whatever  his 
intentions  may  be."  *  "  You  [Lauderdale] 
think  that  the  Court  cannot  now  be  forced; 
remember,  all  I  have  said  is  that  there  is  a 
chance  that  it  may ;  Pitt's  utter  incapacity  to 
act  like  a  man  renders  that  ch&nce  much  less 
than  it  would  otherwise  be."t  "IF  Pitt 
plays  fair,  we  shall  run  him  [Addington]  very 

hard  indeed  on  my  motion I  haTe 

not  written  my  IF  in  great  letters  for  nothing. 
.  ...  It  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  Pitt 
from  his  ways  of  proceeding,  and  yet  his  in- 
terest is  so  evident,  that  I  think  he  will  do 
right." t  "I  should  write  my  if  in  rather 
smaller  letters  to-day,§  but  there  is  still  ail 
if  upon  the  subject  of  P."  "  He  is  not  t 
man  capable  of  acting  fairly,  and  on  a  footinf^ 
of  equality  with  his  equals."  ||  "  I  agree  with 
almost  all  your  speculations,  except  two  :-* 

*  March  25,  1804.    (To  Lord  Lauderdale.) 
t  April  ».       I  April  17.    (To  Hon.  C.  Chrer.) 
t  April  18.  I  April  It. 
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Ist,  the  possibility  of  Pitt's  showinj^  any 
mercy  to  the  Doctor,  and  2ndh%  in  the 
danger  of  getting  something  worse  than  King 
Log.  I  do  not  think  the  Stork  (which,  by 
the  way,  is  Vitt's  crest)  would  be  worse,  for 
reasons  which  we  may  discuss  when  we 
meet."  *  ''  Pitt  is  in  a  strange  situation,  and 
I  suspect  that  he  feels  that  he  is  so.  His 
friends  will  be  more  dissatisfied  with  him  and 
his  enemies  fear  Kim  less  every  day.^'t  And 
once  more — Pitt  being  now  in  power  again 
(for,  as  a  font-note  states^  the  matter,  Lord 
Moira  had  persuaded  the  Prince  to  prefer 
Pitt  as  minister  to  Fox,  though  this  was  a 
secret  kept  from  the  latter,  both  by  the 
Prince  and  Lord  Moira) — "Few  now  will 
dispute  Pitt's  being  a  contemptible  Minister. 
He  certainly  gained  more  in  numbers  by  his 
junction  with  the  Doctor  than  I  thought  he 
would,  but  his  loss  m  reputation  from  that 
and  other  causes  is  incalculable."  J 
*  The  Doctor  is  more  superciliously  treated. 
"  Even  the  milk-and-water  Addington,"  is  a 
phrase  expressive  of  ne  plus  ultra  insipidity, 
incapacity,  imbecility.  "  It  is  difficult  for 
anything  to  be  too  foolish  for  the  Doctor.** 
Pitt's  ambiguous  situation  in  the  spring  of 
1804  is  said  to  have  this  "good  effect,  that  it 
makes  him  (the  Doctor)  more  and  more  con- 
temned every  day;  indeed  the  contempt, 
both  with  res])ect  to  the  degree  and  univer- 
sality of  it,  is  bt'vond  what  was  ever  known." 
"The  Doctor  outdid  his  usual  outdoings  in 
his  lie  the  other  day  on  the  subject  of  the 
Russian  business ;"§  —  a  circumstance  to 
which  the  following  passage  in  the  Grenville 
correspondence  refers :  "  Tom  asked  me  .  .  , . 
what  the  Doctor's  mvsterious  declaration,  in 
answer  to  Fox's  question,  could  possibly 
mean  ?  It  meant,  as  usual  with  the  Doctor's 
mysteries,  nothing  at  all,  and  the  whole  as- 
sertion was,  as  is  no  less  usual  with  the 
Doctor's  assertions,  a  lie.'ll  Even  Adding- 
ton's  eventual  discomfiture  could  not  please, 
by  the  manner  and  results  of  it,  his  contemj>- 
tuous  overlooker.     "  The  Doctor  has  chosen 

a  bad  time  for  his  resignation His  folly 

in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  is  beyond  all 
conception." fl  Nevertheless,  "the  Doctor's 
resignation  may  do  great  good,  as  furnishing 

*  April  27.  t  Dec.  12. 

t  March  11).  1805.    (To  Lord  Holland.) 
]  March  27. 

H  Lord   Grenville  to  Marquis  of  Buckingham, 
Jan.  5,  1804. 
^  July  6, 1806. 


e\'idence  of  the  impossibility  of  Pitt's  going 
on  with  any  set  of  Ministers  who  are  not  his 
own  mere  creatures  and  tools.  If  the  Doctor 
will  fall  in  with  these  views,  I  am  sure  I  have 
no  objection  to  coalescing  with  him,"  * — any 
more  than,  a  little  while  before,  I,  Charles 
Fox,  facile  princeps  in  the  art  and  practice 
of  Coalitions,  had,  or  would  have  again,  to 
coalesce  with  Pitt  against  the  Doctor. 

Poor  Sheridan  is  very  rarely  mentioned  in 
these  letters,  and  then  in  no  flattering  sort. 
"  I  will  not  say  anything  of  public  affairs, 
but  Sheridan  has  outdone  his  usual  outdo- 
ings,''t — a  pet  phrase,  apparently,  with  Mr. 
Fox,  whether  he  is  intimating  the  eccentrici- 
ties of  Ilichard  Brinsley  or  the  asserted 
mendacity  of  Lord  Sidmouth.  Again  :  "  The 
Prince  wished  something  to  be  done  [in  re 
the  King's  illness],  and  Moira  would  hare 
supported  us,  but  I  am  convinced  Sheridan 
would  not ;  indeed,  in  order  to  avoid  being 
brought  to  the  point,  he  strongly  dissuaded 
our  moving  at  that  time,  though  I  suspect  he 
has  since  represented  this  matter  somewhat 
differently  at  Carlton  House.  "J:  "  I  defer 
{he  article  *  Sheridan '  till  another  letter, 
only  he  is  as  absUrd  as  ever,  to  say  no 
worse."  II  A  bitter  passage  in  Lord  Hol- 
land's Memoirs,  though  it  "  names  no  names,** 
has  but  too  manifest  a  destiny  in  its  applica- 
tion :  "  There  was,  indeed,  one  suljject  relat- 
ing to  patronage  on  which  he  [Mr.  Fox,  on 
toking  office  in  1806]  was  extremely  uneasy : 
he  thought  that  till  he  had 'provided  for  the 
person  whom  I  allude  to,  he  had  left  undis- 
charged a  long  arrear  of  obligations.  That 
per  son  f  by  very  obtrusive  and  unreasonable 
conduct  at  the  formation  of  the  ministry,  had 
embarrassed,  irritated,  and  even  exasperated 
him.  But  it  was  not  easv,  even  hv  miseon- 
duct,  to  cancel  a  debt  of  gratitude  in  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Fox,  if  he  thought  that  he  had 
ever  contracted  it.  He  was  miserable  till  he 
could  requite  the  former  zealous  services  of 
this  person."  l^ord  John  Ilussell  quotes  the 
paragraph ;  but  neither  here  nor  elsewhere 
in  the  volume  has  he,  as  some  at  least  of  the 
"Whig  party  could  surely  have  wished,  a  word 
so  say  about,  much  less  for,  the  brilliant 
"Whig  partisan,  whose  personality  we  have 
here  ventured  to  italicise  and  identify,  not 
without  something  of  reluctance  and  regret. 

Leaving  politics  and  personal  differenoeti 

*  July  7.  t  Angnst  13, 180S. 

t  March  25,  1804.  y  April  17. 
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let  us  now  turn  to  Mr.  Fox  at  St.  Anne's 
Hill,  letter-writing  and  letters-lovingj  Al- 
ways with  a  glad  and  eager  heart  he  turned 
his  steps  thitherward, 

"  And  shook  to  all  the  liberal  nir 
The  dnst  and  din  and  steam  of  town. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  O  joy  to  him  in  this  retreat, 
Immantled  in  ambrosial  dark, 
To  drink  the  cooler  air,  and  mark, 
The  landscape  winking  through  the  licat. 

"  O  solihd  to  rout  the  brood  of  cares, 
The  sweep  of  scythe  in  morning  dew, 
The  gust  that  round  the  garden  flew, 
And  tumbled  half  the  mellowing  pears  !*— 

that  garden  which  grew  the  flowers  he  used 
to  boast  of  to  Lord  Sidmouth — his  geraniums 
especially,  to  the  subject  of  which  he  could 
always  return,  as  Mr.  Plumer  Ward  says,t 
with  soothed  interest,  amidst  the  most  violent 
storms  of  party  rage. 

"  Here  I  am  perfectly  happy^"  he  writes  to 
Lord  Holland  in  1794.  "Idleness,  fine 
weather,  Ariosto,  a  little  Spanish,  and  the 
constant  comjjany  of  a  person  whom  I  love, 
I  think,  more  and  more  every  day  and  ever)' 
hour,  make  me  as  happy  as  I  am  capable  of 
being,  and  much  more  so  than  I  could  hope 
to  be  if  politics  took  a  different  turn."  In 
1795 :  **  Indeed  you  are  right,  for  I  believe 
if  ever  there  was  a  ])lace  that  might  be  called 
the  seat  of  true  happiness,  St.  Anne*s  is  that 
place."  And  again,  in  a  letter  defending  the 
princi]}le  and  practice  of  his  secession  from 
parliament :  <*  I  am  perfectly  happy  in  the 
countr}'.  I  have  quite  resources  enough  to 
employ  my  mind ;  and  the  great  resource  of 
all,  literature,  I  am  fonder  of  every  day; 
and  then  the  Lady  of  the  Hill  is  one  con- 
tinual source  of  happiness.  I  believe  few 
men,  indeed,  ever  were  so  happy  in  that 
respect  as  I."  In  this  retreat  Fox  has  been 
described  as  spending  his  days  "  like  a  philos- 
pher;  "  riKing,  in  summer,  between  six  and 
seven  ;  in  winter,  before  eight ;  breakfasting 
about  nine  ;  after  which  he  usually  read  some 
Italian,  author  with  Mrs.  Fox,  and  spent  the 
interval  till  dinner  in  studying  the  Greek 
classics ;   dined   between  two  and   three  in 

*  Tennyson:  In  Momoriam. 

t  **  He  hud  never  been  more  furious  than  one 
dav  in  haninptiing  in  Polace-yard,  on  what  was 
called  the  ga^fcinf;  bills.  Half  an  hour  afterwards 
he  came  to  the  house,  reeking  from  the  mob,  and 
went  up  to  the  speaker,  who  expected  some  violent 
motion,  to  tell  him  liow  sorry  he  was  that  his 
geraniums  (some  cuttings  of  which  he  had  prom- 
ued  him)  had  been  blighted  at  St.  AnneVhUl.*'— 
("  Tremaine.'*    Ch.  97,  nou.) 


summer,  and  about  four  in  the  winter 
months ;  then,  with  a  "  refresher  "  in  the 
form  of  wine  and  coffee,  read  aloud  again,  or 
wrote,  till  near  ten  at  night  A  light  suj)per 
ensued,  and  thereupon — to  bed,  to  bed,  to 
bed.  He  systematically  "  kept  up  **  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  classics — not  after  the 
stinted  fashion  of  those  who  "keep  up" 
their  Greek  by  reading  a  chaj)tcr  of  the  Greek 
Testament  daily — ^but  with  the  same  cordial 
care  and  energy  of  good  will  which  he 
cherished  towards  any  other  old  friend. 
Moreover,  for  the  sake  of  those  old  friends 
Latin  and  Greek,  with  whom  early  study  had 
made  him  acquainted,  and  out  of  respect  to 
such  estabhshed  cronies  as  Homer  and  Virgil, 
he  desired,  now  that  he  had  leisure,  to  form 
new  acquaintances  among  the  ranks  of  their 
less  illustrious  contemporaries  or  successors. 
We  find  him  writing  to  Gilbert  Wakefield : 
"If ...  .  you  would  advise  me,  in  regard 
to  the  Greek  poets  in  general  (of  the  second 
and  third  order,  I  mean),  which  are  best 
worth  reading,  and    in  what    editions,   you 

would  do  me  a  great  service I  wish 

to  read  some  more,  if  not  all  of  the  Greek 
poets,  before  I  begin  with  those  Latin  ones 
that  you  recommend ;  especially  as  I  take 
for  granted  that  V.  Flaccus  (one  of  them)  is» 
in  some  degree,  an  imitator  of  Apollonius 
Rhodius.  Of  him  or  SiHus  It  aliens  I  never 
read  any ;  and  of  Statins  but  little.  Indeed, 
as  during  the  greater  part  of  my  life  the 
reading  of  the  classics  had  been  only  an 
amusement  and  not  a  study,  I  know  but  little 
of  them  beyond  the  works  of  those  who  are 
generally  placed  in  the  first  rank  ;  to  which 
I  have  always  more  or  less  attended,  and 
with  which  I  have  always  been  as  well  ac- 
quainted as  most  idle  men,  if  not  better. 
My  practice  has  generally  been  multum 
potius  qtiam  multos  legere.  Of  late  years, 
it  is  true  that  I  have  read  with  more  critical 
attention,  and  nMide  it  more  of  a  study ;  but 
my  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  the 
Greek  language  and  its  writers,  so  that  in 
the  Latin  I  have  a  great  deal  still  to  read; 
and  I  find  it  a  pleasure  which  grows  upon  me 
ever}'  day." 

Even  from  his  boyhood's  days,  however, 
Charles  had  shown  a  tolerably  expansive 
taste  in  literature — threatening  now  and  then 
to  grow  into  absolute  omnivoracity.  At  six- 
teen, for  instance,  we  hear  of  him  **  studying 
Tery  hard  at  Oxford,"  together  with  hit  eol- 
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lege  chum  Dickson,   afterwards  J^ishoi)   of 
Down, — thrir   relaxation  consistini^  in  rend- 
ing together  "  all  the  early  dramatic  i)oets  of 
England."     For  this  purpose  the  youngsters 
spent    their    evenings    in    the    hookseller's 
sho]) ;  "  and  I  think  I  have  heard  Mr.  Fox 
say,"  liis  nej)hew  remarks,  **  that  there  was 
no  play  extant,  written  and  published  before 
the  Restoration,  that  he  had  not  read  atten- 
tively."    Italian  was  by  far  his  favorite  among 
foreign    languages.      At    eighteen    he   was 
already  an  enthusiast  in  the  study  of  it.     In 
17G7    he   bids   Fitzpatrick  "  for  God's  sake 
learn  Italian  as  fast  as  you  can,  if  it  be  only 
to  read  Ariosto.     There  is  more  good  poetry 
in  Italian  than  in  all  other  languages  that  I 
understand  ])ut  together.     In  prose,  too,  it  is 
a  very  fine  language.     Make  haste  and  read 
all  these  things,  that  you  may  be  fit  to  talk 
to  Christians."     It  was  in   accordance  with 
this  taste  that  he  so  much  preferred  Spenser 
to   Milton.     As  may  be  Kup]>osed  he  was  a 
pronounced  admirer  of  llacine,  and  impatient 
of  what  he  accounted  the  twaddle  of  Itacine's 
detractors.     Thus,  in  1S04»  he  writes  in  allu- 
sion to  Ci<-.dwin's  Life  of  Chaucer  :  "  I  observe 
that  he  takers  an  opjjortunitjj  of  showing  his 
stupidity  in  lu/t  admiring  Kacine.     It  puts 
me  quite  in  a  j)assion,  jc  veux  contre  eiix 
J'aire  unjour  nn  yros  livre^  as  Voltaire  says. 
Even  Dryden,  who  speaks  with  pro])er  re- 
spect  of    Corneille    and    Moliere,   vilipends 
llacine.     If  ever  I  publish  my  edition  of  his 
vorks,  I  will  give  it  him   for  it  you  may  de- 
pend."    But   Charles   never   did    one   day 
make   one   big  book  (**  as  Voltaire   says ") 
against  the  depreciators  of  France's  ylorieux 
Jean,    Nor  did  he  ever  publish  his  edition 
of  the  works  of  England's  Glorious  John. 
He   contented    himself  with   reading   their 
works   aloud    to   his    friends,    and,   if    Mr. 
Rogers,  a  tolerable  judge  in  such  a  cause,  be 
a  trustworthy  witness,  increasing  the  admira- 
tion   of    his   hearers   for    the    authors    thus 
recited,  by  the  emj)hasis  and  discretion  of  liis 
manner  of  reading  them  : 

TIh'c  :ir  St.   Anne's  so  soon  of  Care  he- 

rulliMi, 


AT' 


Playful.  siiH'cro,  and  artless  as  a  child ! 
Theo,  wli<»  wuuMst  watcli  a  bird's  nest  on  the 

spray, 
Thro»;:li  the  p^rccn  leaves  cxi»loring,  day  by 

day. 
How  oft  from  grove  to  grove,  from  scat  to 

seat, 
With  thee  conversing  in  thy  loved  retreat 


I  saw  the  sun   go   down ! — Ah,  then    'twas 

thine 
Xe'er  to  forpet  some  volume  half  divine, 
Sliakspeare's  or  Drydcn's — through  the  cheq- 
uered sliade 
Borne  in  thy  hand  behind  thee  as  we  siniyed ; 
And   where  we  sate  (and  many  a  halt  we 

made)  '  . 

To  read  there  with  a  fervor  all  thy  own, 
And  in  thy  p:rand  and  melanrholy  tone. 
Some  splf-ndid  pass!iM;e  not  to  thee  unknown, 
Fit  theme  for  lonjj  discourse 

With  his  years  grew  his  appetite  for  dthc  an- 
cients, and  for  such  of  the  moderns  as  modelled 
their  form  and  style  on  that  of  the  ancients — 
"to  whose  religion  in   matters  of  taste,**  he 
writes  in  1804,  "  I  grow  every  day  more  and 
more  bigoted."    Of  Homer  he  say.s  in  1795, 
**  In  short,  the  more  I  read  the  more  I  admire 
him.     There  are  parts  of  Virgil  (and  among 
those  too  imitated   from   Homer)    which   I 
think  fully  equal  to  Homer,  but  then   he  has 
not  in  any  degree  ap])roaching  to   his  master 
that   freedom   of  manner  which  I   j)rize  m 
much  ;  and  Milton,  who  has  some  passages 
as  sublime  as  possible,  is  in  this  respect  still 
more  deficient,  or  rather  he  has  no  degree  of 
it  whatever.     Ariosto  has  more  of  it  than 
any  other  poet,  even   so   as  to   v?e  in  this 
particular   merit  with   Homer   himself,  and 
possibly  it  may  be  that  my  excessive  delight 
in  him,  is  owing  to  my  holding  in  higher 
estimation  than  others  do,  the  merit  of  free- 
dom and  rapidity."    At  this  date  he  inch'nes 
to  underrate  the  Odyssey,  the  inferiority  of 
which  to  the  Iliad  he  declares,  after  deliberate 
study,  to  be  greater  than  he  had  imagined, 
"  or   than   I  believe   is   generally  allowed.** 
Some  ten  years  later,  the  Odyssey  cvidentlr 
gains  ground,  as  the  reader's  taste  mellows 
and  softens  with  time.     From  Cheltenham 
he  writes  in  1804  :  "  I  have  no  classical  book 
here  but  the  *  Odyssey,*  which  I  delight  in 
more  and  more."    The  letters  abound,  first 
and  last,  with  eulogies  of  his  favorite  fare. 
"  You  see  I  have  never  done  with  Homer," 
he  writes  to  his  nephew  in  1797  ;  *'  and,  in- 
deed,  if  there  was  nothing  else,  except  Virgil 
and  Ariosto,  one  should  never  want  reading.** 
In  1798:  **  I  like  Polybius  exceedingly;  by 
the  way  what  a  complete  telegraph    his  was ! 
I  have  been  reading  Orpheus* '  Argonautics,' 
and  think  there  are  some  very  pretty  pas- 
sages in  them.     Is  it  known  by  whom  they 
were  written,  or  when  ?  I  think  I  have  heard 
about  Solon's  time.     I  have  been   reading, 
too,  the  '  AaTTcc  attributed  to  Hesiod,  which  it 
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really  a  very  fine  poem,  if  }ou  do  not  mind 

gross  plagiarism  from  Homer How 

can  you,  who  read  Juvenai,  talk  of  Demos- 
thenes being  difficult?  difficult  or  not,  you 
must  read  him,"  if  only  for  purposes  of  Par- 
liamentary debate.  "  I  am  reading  Aristo- 
tle's *  Poetics,'  and  find  a  great  deal  very  ob- 
scure, and  some  parts  (if  one  dared  say  it) 
rather  confused."  *'  I  am  now  [1799]  read- 
ing Lucretius  regularly ;  what  a  grand  poet 
he  is,  where  he  is  a  poet !  I  shall  not  so 
easily  leave  him  for  letter-writing,  as  I  did 
Aristotle's  *  Poetics.' "  "  I  think  in  parts  of 
Lucian  there  is  a  great  deal  of  eloquence  as 
well  as  wit."  "  I  have  read  *  Medea '  again, 
and  like  it  as  well  as  before  ,*  I  nm  clear  it  is 
the  best  of  all  the  Greek  tragedies  upon  the 
whole,  though  the  choruses  are  not  so  poeti- 
cal as  in  some  others."  "  Hooke's  Roman 
Histor}',  which  I  am  reading  to  Mrs.  A.,  has 
led  mc  lately  to  neglect  my  Greek  and  read 
nothing  but  Cicero,  whom  I  admire  (I  do 
not  mean  his  conduct  upon  all  occasions) 
more  than  ever ;  one  cannot  read  him  too 
much."  "  1  have  not  finished  the  first  book 
of  ApolloniuB  ;  some  of  it  is  ver)'  fine,  some 
very  prosaic,  a  dreadful  fault  with  me ;  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  want  of  that  spirit 
and  enthusiasm  which  I  rank  so  high  among 
the  beauties  of  poetrj-j  but  I  cannot  yet 
judge,  perhaps,  quite  fairly.  Pray  read  the 
eighteen  or  twenty  lines  from  V.  540  or 
thereabouts," — describing  the  departure  of 
the  ship  Argo  from  the  Pagasroan  Gulf, — 
"  they  are  grand  as  well  as  beautiful,  and 
should,  I  think,  exempt  him  from  the  charge 
[character  ?]  of  equality  and  mediocrity  given 
him  by  Quintilian  and  Longinus." 

In  1800,  still  to  his  nephew,  the  noble 
Young  One,  and  now  travelled  thane :  "  I 
ara  very  glad  you  are  reading  Euripides,  but 
I  had  rather  you  had  begun  almost  any  other 

play  than  the  Hippolytus The  plot 

I  think  vile.  ...  In  short,  of  all  of  Euripides' 
plays,  I  think  it  the  one  the  most  below  its 

reputation The  Cyclops,  in  a  style 

of  its  own,  is  very  well  worth  reading.  It  is 
M)  Shakcs])eric.  The  worst  of  all,  I  think,  is 
Andromache."  "  I  have  read  but  little  of 
Apollonius  since  I  wrote  last,  my  opinion 
continues  the  same.  Ho  is  a  good  poet,  cer- 
tainly, but,  like  Tasso,  someway  he  does  not 
get  hold  of  me  right.  However,  there  are 
passages  both  in  TasRO  and  him,  that  are 
great  exceptions  to  this.     Pray  read  in  the 


first  book,  Telamon'a  and  Jason's  quarrel 

and   reconciliation It    is    capital, 

and  not,  I  think,  taken  from  any  former 
poet.    I  have  not  yet  perceived  that  Virgil 

has  taken  much  from  him If  Jason's 

adventure  at  Lemnos  is  the  prototype  of 
iEneas  at  Carthage,  and  Dido  is  taken  from 
Hypsipyle,  it  is  indeed  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear."  "  I  am  very  glad  you  grow  to 
find  Greek  so  easy,  and  I  think  if  you  get 
deep  into  Euripides,  you  will  grow  to  like  as 
I  do  his  very  faults.  ...  I  suppose  Evan- 
dcr's  [-^neid,  VIU.]  relating  his  having  had 
Hercules  for  his  guest,  and  sending  his  son 
with  ^neas,  is  taken  from  Lycus,  in  Apollo- 
nius, but  it  is  so  superior  that  Apollonius 
looks  quite  like  the  imitation.  I  admire 
Virgil  more  than  ever,  for  his  power  of  giv- 
ing originality  to  his  most  exact  imitations." 
"  I  have  been  reading  I^ycophron,  and  have 
been  very  much  pleased,  partly  with  him  and 
partly  with  the  innumerable  stories  which 
his  scholiast  Tzetzes  gives  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  him."  "I  do  not  wonder  you 
like  the  Odvssev  better  than  ever  :  it  is  the 

0  0  ' 

most  charming  reading  of  all It  is 

all  delightful,  and  there  is  such  variety,  which 
I  ara  afraid  the  Iliad  cannot  boast  of."  A 
pretty  entire  recantation,  this,  from  Uncl« 
Charles'  profession  of  fuilh  (])reviously  quot- 
ed) in  1795.  A  long  letter  filled  with  minu- 
tiae of  verbal  criticism,  which  exemplifies  the 
care  and  attention  with  which  Mr.  Fox 
studied  his  author,  line  upon  line,  and  one 
winged  word  after  another,  closes  with  the 
avowal :  "  Well,  here  is  Homer  criticism 
enough ;  but  it  is  a  subject  ujmn  which  I 
never  tire."  Another  long  letter  in  1801,  is 
occupied  throughout  with  information,  or 
conjecture,  as  the  case  may  be,  about  the 
authorship  of  Aristides  the  Sophist,  Aboul- 
fcda,  the  dates  of  the  Exodus  and  of  the 
Trojan  war  and  its  blind  old  bard — the  Pyra- 
mids, the  library  at  Alexandria,  and  a  com- 
parison between  Lucretius  and  Virgil.  Some- 
times to  a  miscellaneous  e])istle  is  appended 
a  postcript  on  the  Odes  of  Horace,  and  their 
relative  beauties — or  a  political  missive  is  in- 
terspersed with  comments  on  Juvenal  and 
his  translators.  Criticism  was  a  game  at 
which  he  liked  to  give  and  take,  whether  in 
table-talk  or  familiar  correspondence;  a 
bnKk  opiwnent  at  the  game  won  his  heart  at 
once  by  taxing  his  head.  "Rogers,  tb* 
poet,  has  been  bere,**  he  writes  to  Fltipat- 
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rick,  in  1803  ;  "  I  like  him  \ery  well,  but  he 
is  too  complaisant  (a  fault  of  the  right  side) 
to  have  so  much  critical  conversation  with 
him  as  I  like.  T  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but 
criticism  is  always  my  rajre  at  this  [winter] 
time  of  the  year."  Upon  literature  in  any  of 
its  sections,  classical  or  current,  from  Hero- 
dotus to  Cow  per,  from  Homer's  Iliad  to  Cur- 
rie's  Burns,  he  was  always  ready  to  express 
and  glad  to  elicit  an  oj)inion.  Freely  he 
oatpours  his  own  j)refercncos  and  indifferen- 
ces. "  Dryden  wants  a  certain  degree  of 
easy  playfulness  that  belongs  to  Ariosto,Par- 
nell  is  too  grave,  and  Prior  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  have  the  knack  (j)erhaps  only  because 
he  did  not  try  it)  of  mixing  familiar  and  seri- 
ous, though  he  does  very  well  in  each  re- 
spectively." "  T  will  read  *  Griselda ; '  I  do 
not  remember  it  in  Poccace,  but  it  will  be 
nearlv  a  sin":le  instance  if  any  of  his  stories 
are  mended  by  the  imitator.  *  Minutolo,' 
which  is  one  of  La  Fontaine  s  best  tales,  is 
verv  inferior  to  Boccaco,  and  Drvden,  with 
all  his  grand  and  beautiful  versification  in 
*  Sigismunda,*  hardly  comes  up  to  the  origi- 
nal." Poj)c's  "  early  works  are  his  best  by 
far  in  my  judgment,  as  well  as*  yours.  A 
detractor  (as  1  have  been  vcrj-  falsely  accused 
of  being)  might  say  that  having  little  genius 
he  soon  got  au  hnnt  de  son  Latin^  but  there 
are  other  reasons.  The  chief  of  which  ap- 
pears to  mc  to  be  that  latterly  (except  in  the 
case  of  Homer,  and  that  is  an  exception  also 
to  our  remark,)  he  cliose  subjects  not  only 
less  adapted  to  i)oetry  in  general,  but  to  his 
particular  genius  also,  for  with  all  his  osten- 
tation upon  these  matters,  such  as  *  from 
words  to  things,'  \'C.,  I  think  he  is  as  miser- 
able a  moralist  and  as  faulty  a  reasoner  as 
ever  existed,  and  that  all  the  merit  of  his 
satirej  consists  in  his  j)octry  and  his  wit,  of 
both  which  he  had  a  good  share.  Add  to 
this,  that  most  of  his  early  works,  and 
among  them  his  best,  arc  translations  and 

imitations The  *  llape  of  the  Lock, 

beautiful  as  it  is,  consists  very  much  of  paro- 
dies which  are  certainly  not  of  the  highest 
order  of  the  productions  of  genius,  and  all 
these  seem  to  have  been  the  species  of  poe- 
try most  adapted  to  his  talents." 

But  here  we  must  stay  our  hand.  Agree 
we  or  not  with  the  letter- writer's  critical  ap- 
preciations of  Pope  and  Cowper,  of  Spenser 
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arid  Milton,  of  the  Orlando,  or  the  Jerusa- 
lem, or  the  Divine  Comedy,  or  of 

" aught  else  great  bards  besides 

In  sago  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung 

Of  tourneys,  and  of  trophies  hung, 

Of  forests  and  enchantments  drear, 

Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  car," — 

at  any  rate  the  picture  is  a  pleasant  one  of 
such  a  statesman  becoming  a  genial  embodi- 
ment, totum  atque  rotundum^  of 

■retired  T^isure 


(< 


That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pk-iibure," 
listening  to  the  nightingales,  how  they  sing 
and  considering  the  lilies,  how  they  grow, 
that  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  ;  or  pon- 
dering the  sentences  of  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero,  the  irony  of  Lucian,  the  speculations 
of  Lucretius,  and,  above  all,  the  never-pall- 
ing lines  of  Homer,  whether  concerned  with 
the  siege  of  Troy  or  the  Wanderings  of 
Ulysses.  In  this  aspect  of  the  man,  he  is 
allowed  to  be  winsome  and  engaging,  even 
by  political  adversaries  the  mos^  pronounced 
and  protesting.  "  I'm  afraid  you  did  not  like 
Mr.  Fox,"  says  Tremaine  to  Evelj-n,  when 
the  two  are  disputing  together  as  to  the  ad- 
vantages .and  pleasures  of  retirement.  "I 
liked  Mr.  Pitt's  politics  better,"  the  rector 
replies ;  "  but  to  say  I  did  not  like  a  man 
whose  uncommon  force  of  mind,  added  to 
the  most  amiable  temper  and  cultivated 
taste,  made  him  the  admiration  and  delight 
of  his  friends,  would  imply  a  want  of  candor 
to  which  I  cannot  plead  guilty.  But  why  do 
you  mention  him  ?  "  "He  retired^**  says 
i  Tremaine.  "  I  doubt  it,"  says  Evel}-n.  The 
Man  of  Refinement  rejoins, "  And  yet  he  wii 
perfectly  happy."  *'  From  the  account  of 
him,  I  believe  so,"  the  Doctor  of  Divinity 
continues :  "  but  it  was  because  I  also  think 
he  did  not  retire,  that  I  believe  it."  "  You 
surely  forget  St.  Anne's  Hill?"  "Not  at 
all ;  but  St.  Anne's  Hill  was  but  twenty  milet 
from  town,  and  a  debate  called  him  whenever 
[query  as  to  thai]  his  party  pleased."  **  Yott 
forget,"  says  Tremaine,  **  Mr.  Fox'a  noreli 
and  geraniums."  "  And  you,"  answers  Eve- 
lyn, "his  great  pursuit  in  Greek.  Now  a 
great  purstiit  is  business ;  he  therefore  earned 
his  novels  and  geraniums."*  Both  of  which 
he  delighted  in  with  an  appetite  unknown 
for  the  most  part  to  systematic  novel-readen 
and  geranium-growers,  who  are  thaty.ttid 
nothing  greater,  or  nothing  else. 

«  "  Tremaine,"  vol.  i.  oh.  xx. 
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From  The  Athenaeum,  conjecture.     We,  as   our  readew  know,  do 

PHILIP   ^^^^^^ J^    ^^^^    T^^*^    ^^^'  not  profess  to  have  any  great  skill  in  such 

.     ,     ,,       "    'i^o.    T^t  •!•   V       •      !_•  1-  transcendental  matters,  and  have,  therefore, 

In  the  Memoir  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  vhich     ,  „      i  i        ♦         •      i        : 

^"  ",.",,.         .    ,L^       ,     ,.1  always  confined  ourselves  to  a  simple  exami- 

ADDeared  m  the  J}Itrror  m  1810,  ana  which,       *• '      ^     i   ..  n   i      •  i  i    *    .  ^ 

appeal cu  111  I..V,  J.  ,       .  ,      ,  '  nation  of  what  was  called  evidence;  but  we 

there  can  be  no  doubt,  was  wntten  either  by      .„   ,  *u  •.    *  *i  •    i  **  .i- 

mere  I.UII   WW  i.vy  ,  T»  .    /.         .  i.  Will   here   say  that,  to   us,  this  letter  reads 

Sir  Phihn  himself  or  by  J)u  Bois  from  mfor-  ,.|  i  •         i  **       c  c    ,.  ♦•  ^ 

oir  jriiiiiji  iiiMi  w  :  like  a  plain,  sober,  matter-of-fact  narrative, — 

mation  f..rn.shed  by  S.r  Ph.hp,  it  was  stated  j^^^^j  J  ^^  ^.,^^^  ^^  ^^^^jj  ^„^.^   ^      .^^^^ 

that  Francs  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  ^^^^  p^^^^j    ,^         „„^^j       ^,,^^j  j^,,;^, 

vear  1772  in  trayellme:  on  the  Continent;  and  i.-n        •!•»  ii  i.** 

J  cur  II  I- in  LI  «>        h  »  but  Francis,  be  It  remembered,  was  but  just 

that  "  durinjr  his  residence  at  Kome,  he  went  •     *   i   r  ve     e  ^  •  •  ♦    •  i 

uint     uiuiii^  Ii  ,  emancipated   from  a  life  of  mere  ininist(Tial 

to  Castle  Gondolfo,  where  he  was  introduced  drudgery.  It  was  after  this  that  he  was  first 
to  Pope  Ganganelh.  and  had  a  cunous  con-  .^^^j  ^^  ^^i^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^i^  „^.„  ^^ 

ference  with  h.s  ho  mcs  of  near  two  hours,  ^^.^^^.     ^y^  ^^^^j^  jj,^  ^^^^  ^  „,^  .^,  . 

the  particu  ars  of  which  are  it  is  said,  pre-  ^^^^^^  j,^^  ^^^j^^. 
8crved  m  aletter  from  him  to  the  late  Dr. 

Campbell,  with  whom  he  was  ver>-  intimate."       „  . , ,    ,  x  ,  "  ^"""^^l  ^' .'I"  ^'/v  "' ?' 

*  ,  ^    T     •     ■c        •  1.  At  last  I  have  an  op])ortunity  of  keri)inir 

When    the  crreat   Junius-rrancis  contro-  ^i  •  i  •  j*^       ^     *     '^ 

vTiicu    iiii-^icao   «u.  lu  v«   ^.^wiiux^  the  promisc  you  were  so  kind   as  to  exact 

versy  arose,  this   letter--a  letter,  be  it   ob-  f^^^  ^^  ^.j^cn  I  left  England.     I  have  not 

8er%'ed,  considered   so   important   as   to  be  been   unmindful  of  my   engagement,   but  I 

worthy  of  eRj)ecial  mention  thirty  years  after  wished  to   perform   it  a  little  more  to  your 

it  was  written — was  a  subject  of  some  curi-  satisfaction  than  by  a  detail  of  the  ordinarj- 

osity  and  interest.     It  was  understood  to  be  occurrences  of  a  journey  or  the  common  ob- 

in  the  possession  of  the  family;  but  anxious  sedations  of  travellers.     You  are  not  to  be 

_    ,^^        .        J  *!.     r     -1    «^      *  entertained    with    the    rattimj'    of   trench 

as  Lady  Francis  and  the  family  were  to  es-  ^^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^.^^^^.  ^^  ^^  j^^jj -^  j,^„^  ^^^.  ^j^^ 

tablish  the  claims  of  Sir^Philip  to  be  consid-  velocity  of  postilions  within  a  given  time. 
ered  the  writer  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  no  As  for  pictures  and  statues,  I  have  really 
one,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  ever  able  to  get  seen  so  many  that  I  remember  nothing.  In 
a  sight  of  it.  Mr.  Barker,'  indeed,  publicly  a  verj-  large  mixed  company,  we  seldom  con- 
stated in  1826  that  he  had  tried  and  failed,  tract  a  lasting  acquaintance.     Neither  would 


^.„«,. ^.  ,  J  'J     ^  *  \ji.    tiJiiiiviiig     X  \,ciii_     iiiirt;!/      y\JU     wu      >iiin       ywii 

with  which   the  letters  of  Junius  had  been  ground   upon  your  favorite   topic :— a  great 

compared  were  not  written  till  many  years  and  good  prince  Avho  does  honor  to  a  throne, 

after  ;  whereas  "  a  sight  of  this  letter,  writ-  I  know  to  whom  this  glorious  character  most 

(en  in  the  same  year  in  tpJiich  Junius  ceased  eminently  belongs ;  vet,  trust  me.  there  are 

-I         -i     ~.     1,1    «<r«wi   o^»v.o   iiVfi*>   #««.i'fni>;/^n  princely  virtues  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps. 

to  itritCn  would  aliorcl  some   little  criterion  ;,,.        •  -.  .^  .  .  I . 

*      .    ,  .        ,   ,       ,  ,        J   .1      r  .|...        .  Ihe  present  Jioman  pontiff  is  worthy  of  his 

forjudging  of  the  style  and  the  abilities  of  ^^^^.^^^      jj^  ^^^^  no  family  connections ;  he 

Sir  Philip;  and  a  much  safer  criterion  than  had  no  private  interest  nor  foreign  protec-    " 

any  of  those  published  writings  of  Sir  Philip,  tion  ;  and,  circumstanced  as  the  affairs  of  the 

the  earliest  of  which  appeared  several  years  Holy  See   then  were,  it  was   impossible  for 

after  Junius  had  ceased  to  write."  him'to  have  been  Pope  if  he  had  not  deseiTe4 

At  length  wc  have  it  in  our  power  to  grat-  i^-    Yet  it  is  not  his  personal  merit  I  admire 

.-        ,|.  .    '.        \vu«*u««  T«».i    *Cfro«  «o   much    as   the   ready   concurrence  of  so 

ifv  public   curiosity.     \>  nether   Jjoru   otan-  .     ,     ^        ,        »   ,  ,  ,   . 

,'*^        _      ,^r*i  T      in        in  many  rivals  to  acknowledge  and  reward  it. 

hope,  or  Lord  Macaulay,  or  Lord  Campbell,  ^i'^,.  ;„ecess  of  his  administration  he  piously 

or  any  other  of  the  I  ranciscans,  will  find  m  attributes   to   the   goodness  of   Providence, 

it   "the   manner,  the   phraseology,  the   sar-  }Vs   modesty  will   not   suffer  him   to   insist 

castic,  exprobationary,"  and  other  the  char-  upon  the  influence  of  second  causes.     As  to 

acteristics  of  Junius*  writings,— characteris-  matters  of  religion,  I  would  not  debate  the 

tics  so  remarkable  and  unmistakeable  as  to  P""»'  ^^*i^*»  jli™-     J"  worldly  affairs,  I  believe 

have   enabled   Dr.  Good,  by  simply   turning  ^'^  ?]*'>; ."^H"^  ^**^'  ^T"""  ""'"  "'^  """' 

,     ,  -   .      T>  If-      J  J      1-       *  usually  the  instruments  of  wise  counselor 

oTer  the  leaves  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  to  ^^  im^^tant  events.    A«  his  accession  to 

double    the  number  of   the   acknowledged  the  pontificate  be  found  the  affairs  of  the 

letters, — is  more  than  we  dare  venture  to  Church    in  the  utmoet  disorder — ^Portugal  * 
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totally  alienated — France  dissatisfied — Spain  '  person,  banished  all  restraint.  His  discourse 
little  l(*ss  than  hostile — and  Naples  actually  |  included  a  variety  of  topics  ;  yet  there  was 
in  arms  upon  the  frontier.  Scarcely  had  he  j  none  upon  which  he  seemed  to  dwell  with 
rei^u'.'d  a  twelvemonth,  when  every  one  of  j^reater  pleasure  than  nj;on  his  esteem  and 
the«<e  uiitcnvard  aj)pearances  was  reversed.  !  affection  for  the  Uritish  nation.  1  acknowl- 
I  ask  lu)  other  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  his  |  ed<;^ed  how  much  we  were  obliged  to  him  for 
counsels.  As  to  his  j)ersonal  dej)ortment.  I  ■  his  favorable  opinion  ;  but  he  insisted  that 
can  afiirm  from  experience  that  it  corresj)onds  we  were  only  indebted  to  ourselves,  that  his 
with  his  public  character,  and  contributes  to  reji^ard  for  us  was  well  known,  and  that  he 
adorn  it.  A  j^reat  man  preserves  his  dignity  '  was  ])leased  the  world  should  take  notice  of 
when  he  wishes  to  lay  it  aside,  and  discovers  ,  it.  That  the  Venetians  having  lately  doubled 
the  ftuce  of  his  abilities  while  he  seems  to  '  the  duty  on  English  salt-fish,  imported  it 
make  no  use  of  them.  The  bow  is  unbent, !  second-hand  from  Civil  a  Vecchia  and  An- 
vet  we  may  judge  how  far  it  carries.  After  !  cona ;  and  having  found  themselves  disap- 
seeing  *  The  Laocbon,*  *  Meleager,*  and  i  pointed  of  the  produce  of  that  duty,  had 
*  Apollo.'  the  next  thing  to  be  seen  was  the  !  accused  him  of  liaving  formed  a  commercial 
Po])e.  We  had  heard  that  Englishmen  were  treaty  with  Great  Britain;  and  that,  his 
well  received  by  him.  His  Holiness  takes  Xuncio  at  Cologne  having  asked  leave  to 
every  oj^jiort unity  of  honoring  them  with  the  |  visit  England  last  summer  invoynito,  it  had 
most  disthiguished  marks  of  regard.  This  !  been  industriously  rej)orted  that  His  Holi- 
ccndes'cension,  of  course,  encourages  them  ness  had  sent  him  thither  upon  some  special 
to  wait  on  him.  His  Hohness  beuig  in  the 
country,  it  was  necessary  to  send  beforehand 


commission.     He  laughed  heartily  at  these 

reports,  and  wished   they  had  been  better 

to  know  at  what  lime  we  might  be  admitted  j  founded.      He  assured  us  that,   if  he  had 


to  his  presence.  This  part  of  the  business 
was  managed  for  us  by  the  Abbe  Grant,  tq 
whose  frii-ndship  and  j)olitenes8  we  are  much 
indebt(?d.  An  answer  was  quickly  returned, 
that  the  r()j)e  would  be  happy  to  receive  us 


been  Pone  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
he  would  have  prevented  the  separation  of 
England  from  the  Church: — that  Clement 
the  Seventh  was  a  weak  man,  and  duped  by 
Charles  the  Fifth;    and  AVolsey  a  man  of 


whenever  we  should  do  him  that  honor,  for    abilities,  but  blinded  by  his  ambition.     On 
so  he  was  pleased  to  express  himself.     The    his  mentioning  Portugal,  I  took  the  liberty 


day  before  yesterday  we  accordingly  set  out 


of  tellinsr  him  that  I  was  ut  liisbon  when 


for  the  Casile  Gandolfo  under  the  auspices  Cardinal  Ajaccioli  was  dis'^racefully  dismissed, 
of  the  Abbe.  The  master  of  the  ceremonies  '  and  that  I  had  the  honor  of  being  known  to 
haj)j)fiiing  to  be  out  of  the  way,  we  were  !  the  Marquis  of  Pombal.  This  circumstance 
obliged  t"  wait  about  twenty  minutes  in  an  '  seemed  to  lead  His  HoHness  to  enter  Tcry 
ante-cbnnil-er,  for  which  His  Holiness  conde-  j  largely  into  the  late  reconciliation  with  that 
Fce!i(l«.Ml  to  make  a  multitude  of  excuses.  Court.  His  manajjement  of  it  undoubtedlv 
The  r.jiini<»nt  he  knew  we  were  arrived  lie  does  him  honor.  It  was  the  first  measure  of 
ordei'tl  us  to  be  admitted,  and  received  us  |  his  government,  and  the  success  of  it  has 
at  lb  '  door  of  his  chaml>er  with  an  exclama-  '  fully  answered  the  rectitude  and  piety  of  his 
tion  ( '  [.M-^sive  both  of  his  satisfaction  and  intentions.  He  said  the  instructions  given 
good  ^vill.  '.  to  Cardinal  Ajaccioli  were  certainly  injudi- 

*•  I  never  saw  a  more  venerable  nor  a  more  '  cious,  and  that  the  Cardinal's  zeal  in  carr}'ing 
benev()l"iii  countenance,  yet  not  immixed  them  into  execution  was,  in  his  opinion, 
with  k.'«'!nnss  and  sagacity.  Instead  of  j)er-  rather  to  be  commended  llian  his  discretion. 
mittii)t;n<  to  f>bserve  the  usual  ceremony  of  That  upon  /»/.«?  accession  to  the  Pontificate, 
kissii.g  bis  >Iij)j)er,  he  insisted  on  our  sitting  his  first  object  was  to  reconcile  Portugal  to 
down  by  liiiii  u])on  a  little  sofa, — a  distinc-  the  Holy  See: — that  he  immediately  ap- 
tion  wiiicli,  we  were  assured,  there  never  was  jiointed  ^lonsignor  Conti  to  be  his  Nuncio  to 
an  in^triif  e  before  ;  and  our  introducer  was  the  Court  of  liisbon,  j>nd  had  given  him  no 
as  niiicli  ii^tonished  cis  we  were  to  find  him-  other  instructions  whatsoever  but  to  carry 
self  s«'.itc<l  in  the  Pope's  pre^^ence.  In  a  with  him  *Galateo*(a  book  much  esteemed 
moment,  H's  Holiness  began  the  conversa-  here  for  the  ruUs  it  contains  of  civility  and 
tion  uiili  the  utmost  familiarity  and  good  politeness)  and  the  Decalogue; — that  his 
hunicr ;  and.  as  it  was  my  chance  to  sit  very  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Pombal  was  cordial 
close  to  bi.n,  he  frequently  laid  his  arm  ujion  and  unaffected,  reminding  him  of  his  former 
my  slioul'icr  and  called'  me  "  CnriHsimo  attachment  to  the  hiterests  of  the  Church 
Fif/I'*.'  This  and  "  cari  miei  Snptori*^  when  he  was  Minister  at  Vienna,  and  exprew- 
was  his  constant  address  to  us  both.  But  ing  a  confidence  in  his  piety  and  in  his  well- 
whatever  he  said  or  did  was  accompanied  known  zenl  in  the  support  of  the  Catholie 
with  an  ease  and  cheerfulness,  that,  without '  religion  ; — that,  if  the  King  of  PortOgA* 
lessening  the  reverence  due  to  so  great  a '  wished  for  the  nomination  of  a  CardioAlTli^ 
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■was  ready  to  grant  it ; — and  that,  in  short, 
he  defiirei  a  reconciliation  with  the  Court  of 
Lishon,  on  no  other  conditions  hut  such  as 
might  best  express  his  paternal  tenderness 
and  idGTection  for  his  most  faithful  Majesty. 
•  This  language/  said  Ilis  Holiness,  *  came 
directly  from  my  heart,  and  it  pleased  God 
to  give  it  success.*  If  I  Here  to  repeat  to 
you  the  many  just  ol)ser>-ations  he  made 
ii|)on  this  event,  as  well  as  upon  the  means 
he  constantly  employed  to  maintain  a  good 
understanding  and  correspondence  with  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  I  should  write  a  letter 
too  long  for  an  ambassador.  As  there  was 
no  formality,  so  there  was  no  exact  order  in 
his  discourse.  The  most  serious  parts  of  his 
conversation  were  mixed  with  expressions  of 
personal  kindness  and  attention  to  us,  his 
numble  audience.  He  8|)oke  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  with  tenderness  and  regard,  and 
seemed  sensibly  touched  with  the  acknowl- 
edgement His  Koval  Highness  had  made 
him  for  the  civilities  he  had  received  at 
Home.  He  also  mentioned  a  late  declara- 
tion, but  in  the  most  moderate  and  guarded 
terms. 

"  From  these  subjects  he  descended  to  in- 
quire liow  we  passed  our  time  at  Naples  and 
Kome :  where  we  dined,  and  what  was  our 
plan  of  amusement  for  the  day.  AVe  told 
nim  we  had  provided  a  dinner  and  meant  to 
cat  it  at  a  Franciscan  convent  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. He  was 'then  pleased  to  conduct 
us  through  all  the  apartments  of  the  Castle, 
opened  all  the  casements  himself  and 
pointed  out  to  us  the  most  striking  parts  of 
the  prospect.  At  parting  he  attended  us  to 
tlie  outer  door  of  his  apartments,  gave  us 
his  benediction,  and  said  that  being  in  the 
country  he  was  sorry  he  had  nothing  to  of- 
fer us  by  way  of  recordo,  or  token  of  re- 
membrance. After  a  short  walk  we  re- 
turned to  the  convent,  and  found  he  had 
sent  us  six  flasks  of  Burgundy,  and  a  large 
pasticcio  from  his  own  table.  The  goml ! 
Franciscans  omitted  nothing  in  their  power 
to  show  their  hospitality,  nor  were  they  un- 
willing to  drink  long  life  to  their  Holy 
Father  in  his  own  wine — ^l)ut  this  with  raocl- 
cration.  Our  obligations  to  His  Holiness 
were  not  to  end  here.  In  going  to  Castello  [ 
our  axle-*ree  broke.  We  had  it  patched  up,  I 
but  it  broke  again  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
tlie  Casth*.  There  was  no  remedy  but  to 
apply  to  the  Poj)€'s  Master  of  the  rtorse  for 
a  carriage  to  convey  us  to  Kome.  He  asked 
His  Holiness's  permission,  and  it  was  granted 
immediately  with  a  readiness  to  which  I 
should  be  far  from  doing  justice  if  I  only 
called  it  ])oIite.  This  letter  you  may  consider 
aa  an  involuntary  effusion  of  gratitude  for 
farors  great  and  unmerited.  I  expect  that 
you  will  share  with  me  the  pleaaure  of  this 
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day.  It  was  a  pleasure  not  only  high  in  de^ 
gree  but  of  the  purest  sort,  for  it  was  unat- 
tended with  regret.  Though  not  a  convert 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  I  am  a  pros- 
elyte to  the  Pope.  Whoever  has  the  honor 
of  conversing  with  His  Holiness  will  find 
that  it  is  possible  to  be  a  Papist  without  be- 
ing a  Roman  Catholic.  To  show  you  that  I 
have  not  travelled  over  classic  ground  with- 
out improving  my  faculties,  I  send  you  an 
epigram  of  my  own  concej)tion  upon  a  mar- 
vellous antique  lion  in  the  Medici  Palace. 
Modem  lions  are  mere  wheli)s  to  him.  This, 
I  take  it,  is  a  j)erforDiance  tnat  would  do  no 
dishonor  to  the  pen  of  Scriblerus.  But, 
good  or  bad,  I  am  sure  you  would  forgive 
the  poetry  if  you  saw  the  subject  of  it. 
The  presence  of  such  an  animal  inspires 
nothing  but  fear. — 

'  Unsnie  oculoquc  minax,  oris  horrendus  hiata 
Imperiu  in  Sylvis  tristca  solus  hul>ct, 
Nunc  Catuli  fugiuut,  Conjux,  fulviquc  Par- 
en  tes, 
Vix  Domini  Grcssus  nuscrit  umbra  sequi.*" 

So  far  Philip  Francis.  We  shall  leave 
the  Junius  critics  to  comment  on  the  "  invol- 
untar)*  effusions  of  gratitude,"  only  observ- 
ing that  this  superfine  phrase  was  a  favorite 
with  Francis,  who,  thirty  years  after,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Memoir^  always  s]>oke  of  his 
schoolmaster  with  an  effusion  of  gratitude.** 
As  to  the  "  great  and  good  prince  who  does 
honor  to  a  tlirone  " — the  prince  **  to  whom 
this  glorious  character  most  eminently  be- 
longs," it  has,  or  ought  to  have,  very  much 
of  the  "  manner  and  phraseology "  of  a 
Francis.  The  Athenceum  has  ever  held  that 
it  was  not  within  the  range  of  human  weak- 
ness or  baseness,  for  a  Francis,  cither  father 
or  son,  to  have  written  with  scorn,  con- 
tempt, and  hatred  of  the  king;  yet  that 
scorn,  contempt,  and  hatred  are  marking 
characteristics  of  Junius — Mackintosh  thought 
them  the  marking  characteristics.  The 
King  was  the  very  breath  of  their  life — the 
bread  they  ate  came  from  his  bounty.  The 
Doctor,  indeed,  was  a  personal  favorite  with 
the  King,  and  both  father  and  son  were  prod^ 
igally  favored  and  rewarded;  though  there  ia 
no  mention  of  this  in  the  Memoir.  The 
Doctor,  if  we  mistake  not,  had  more  than 
one  Crown  living ;  certainly,  that  of  Barrow» 
in  Suffolk.  In  1762  he  had  a  grant  of  ft 
pension  of  £600  a  year  for  thirty-one  yean 
on  the  Irish  Fund,  In  1763  hia  aon  Phihp 
was  railed  at  onoe  firoB  ft  junior  clerk  in  th« 
Secretary  of  Sute'a  office,  to  be  chief  cleik 
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of  the  Wai-  Office.    In  1764,  the  Doctor  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  an 
appointment  which  we  have  reason  to  believe 
lie  soon  after  sold  for  an  annuity ;  and  in 
the  same  year  he  had  an  additional  grant  of 
£300  a  year  from  the  King's  Civil  List !     In 
1771-2,  Philip  Francis  had  some  difference 
with   Lord    l^arrington,  then    Secretary   at  I 
AVar,  and  resigned ;  but  he  was  in  1773  rec-  i 
ommended  by  that  same  Lord  Barrington  to  ' 
a  much  better  place — Member  of  the  Coun-  j 
cil   of  Bengal.     Barrington  was  not  a  man , 
whose  recommendation  to  a  Prime  Minister 
would  have  ensured  the  humblest  apj)oint- 
ment ;  he  was  not  a  leader  of  either  of  the 
great  parties  which  then  divided  the  nation  ; 
but  he  was  the  direct  nominee  of  the  King,  : 
and  did   his    bidding;  one    of   the    King's 
friends  as  they  were  called,  which,  by  acting 
in  concert,,  carried  to  either  side  a  majority, 
and  ensured  a  triumph.    Lord  North    ac- 
cepted   Barrington 's     recommendation,     al-| 
though,  as  Francis  afterwards  acknowledged, ; 
Lord  North  at  that  time  had  no  "  personal 
knowledge "  of  him  whatever.     AVe  cannot 
doubt  that  the  King  "  did  it  all  "—that  Bar- 
rington had  orders  to  recommend  and  Lord  j 
North  to  accei)t  the  -recommendation  j  and 
thus  the   form  of  the  constitution  was  kept 
up.     The  King — as  we  now  know  from  his 
letter  to  Lord  North,  June  8,  1773 — had  a; 
high  opinion  of  the  ability  of  Philip  Francis : 
— •*  I  don't  know  the  personal  qualifications 
of  others,   except   Mr,   FranciSf   who  is  al- 
lowed  to  be   a  man  of  talents."    There  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  Francis,  while  in  In- 
dia, corresponded  privately  with  Lord  North 
or   the  King ;  certain  that  his  letters  were 
received  by  or  submitted  to  the  King  who 
expressed  his  "  fullest   approbation  "  of  his 
conduct;  and  it  is  said  in  **  The  Memoir" 
that,   when   Francis  returned   to   Englan^, 
'*  nobody  would  speak  to  him  but  the  King 
p.nd  Kdmund  Burke."    To  us,  therefore,  this 
outburst    of  feeling   about   the   "  great  and 
good  prince  "  seems  more  characteristic  of  a 
Francis  than  a  Junius. 

AVc  are  indebted  for  the  copy  of  this  let- 
ter, and  copies  of  four  other  letters  from 
Francis  to  his  cousin,  Lieut.  Col.  Turbutt 
Francis,  to  Mr.  Francis  Fisher,  an  American 
gentleman  now  in  France.  The  letter  itself 
is  professedly  a  copy ;  and  how  it  came  into 
possession  of  the  FranciB  family  is  not  known 


to  us  : — we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  known  to 
Mr.  Fisher.  We  think  it  probable  that  it 
was  forwarded  by  Philip  Francis  himself  to 
one  of  his  relations,  a  Tilghman,  as  there  is 
a  letter  in  existence,  we  believe,  froiA  a 
Tilghman,  written  from  Philadelphia,  wherein 
the  writer  expresses  regret  that  he  had  not 
accompnnied  Francis  in  his  late  tour,  of 
which  Francis  had  sent  him  so  pleasant  an 
account  from  London ;  and  this  account 
may  have  inclosed  a  copy  of  the  letter  to 
Dr.  Campbell,  of  which,  or  of  the  interview 
it  records,  Francis  was  evidently  proud. 

The  four  letters  to  Lieut.  Col.  Turbutt 
Francis,  though  not  of  great  interest,  contain 
facts,  and  evidences  of  feeling,  which  may 
startle  the  Franciscans.  Thus,  it  appears 
that,  in  1769,  Francis  bought  a  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  America.  The  letter  from 
which  we  shall  make  our  extract  is  dated 
"  War  Office,  7th  June,  1769."—"  A  thou- 
sand thanks  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken 
about  the  land.  I  hope  by  this  time  you 
have  made  mc  a  ])roprietor  of  at  least  a 
thousand  acres.  Whatever  you  think  proper 
to  do  for  me,  I  shall  gladly  ratify.  This  land, 
for  aught  I  know,  may  be  an  inheritance  for 
my  children,  whereof  the  number  does  not 
diminish." 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  dated  "  War 
Office,  3rd  July,  1771 " :— « If  Mackrabie  has 
done  his  duty,  you  will  not  think  hardly  of 
me  for  not  being  a  better  correspondent  to 
you.  Believe  me,  I  am  truly  sensible  of 
your  great  kindness  to  me  in  the  affair  of 
the  lands,  and  wish  it  had  been  possible  for 
me  to  have  profited  by  your  great  project 
It  is  not  im])ossible  that,  some  time  or  other, 
I  may  go  among  you  and  cultivate  the  thou- 
sand acres  with  my  own  hands.  Before  I 
proceed  to  business,  let  me  congratulate  yoa, 
as  I  do  very  heartily,  upon  the  fortunate 
change  of  your  condition.  Ere  longtihope 
you  will  be  the  father  of  some  future  de- 
fender  of  the  rights  of  America.  I  in  treat 
you  to  present  my  best  compliments  to  my 
new  cousin." — AVe  should  like  to  know  how 
the  "  hope  "  in  this  letter  is  made  to  agree 
with  the  "  hope  "  of  Junius,  and  his  notion 
of  the  "  duty  "  of  the  Americans, — how  this 
hoi)e  and  the  "  rights  of  America,"  and  the 
*'  Fimpire  "  of  a  subsequent  letter,  are  to  bt 
reconciled  with  the  "  vain  pernicious  ideaa  of 
independence,"  with  the  declaration,  repeated 
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and  enforced,  that  rather  than  "  suffer  "  the 
coIonieR  "  to  erect  themselves  into  independ- 
ent states,"  "  everything  must  be  hazarded/ 
But  there  are  the  three  octavo  volumes  to 
suggest  questions. 

Another  letter,  written  just  after  his  ap- 
pointment as  Member  of  the  Council,  we 
»hall  give  entire. 

"  London,  17th  July,  1773. 
**  My  dear  friend, — You  are  bound  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  me  by  the  services  you  have 
already  tlone  me.  I  have  no  other  claim 
upon  your  good  offices.  As  Lord  of  Ingress 
and  Macedon,  I  beg  of  you  to  do  whatever 
you  think  proper  with  my  estate,  for  I  am 
determined  to  keep  a  little  freehold  in 
America.  At  present  I  am  bound  to  the 
Ganges,  but  who  knows  whether  I  may  not 
end  my  days  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio?  It 
gives  me  great  comfort  to  reflect  that  I  have 
relations  who  are  honest  fellows  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world.  In  America  the 
name  of  Francis  flourishes.  I  shall  write  to 
you  again,  and  send  you  a  formal  pt)wer  of 
attorney  before  I  leave  England.  In  the 
mean  time  you  will  oblige  me  much  by  send- 
ing me  an  im])re8sion  and  hcraldical  descrip- 
tion of  our  Francis  arms,  and  as  soon  as 
possible.  Macrabie  is  well,  and  i)roposes  to 
t)ear  me  company.  We  often  remember  you 
over  our  cups,  and  shall  continue  in  the  same 

iiractice  on    the   other   side   of    the   globe. 
.*eople  here  mind  no  more  going  to  Lf&ia. 
now  thim  they  did  formerly  to  Bath.     I  wish 
with  all  my  heart  there  were  a  turnpike-road 
from   this   to  Calcutta,  and   post-ctiaises  at  | 
every  stage.     I  sicken   at  the  thought  of  a 
six  months*  voyage,  but  honor  and  profit  spur  j 
me  on.     Shall  we  not  meet  hereafter,  my : 
honest  fellow  ?     I   don*t  like  to  think  of  the  i 

?uantity  of  salt  water  that  lies  between  us. 
f  it  were  claret  I  would  drink  my  way  to  j 
America.     Seriously  I  intend  to  be  very  jolly, ' 
and  laugh  at  Tilghman's  great  wig  and  your  ' 
wooden  leg,  for  I  suppose  you'll  have  lost  a 
limb  at  least  in  the  service  of  your  country, 
^lake  me  known,  I  pray  you,  to  your  spouse. 
I  hear  she  is  a  Phci'nix,  and  I  hope  you  make 
a   good   hu^sband.     My   wi'e    and   children 
present     their     humble     duty.       Farewell. 


"Wherever  I  am,  I  shall  be  your  hearty  and 
affectionate  friend,  P.  Francis." 

••  To  Licut.-Col.  Francis,  Philadelphia." 

The  meaning  of  "  Lord  of  Ingress  "  we  do 
not  understand.  Ingress  was  one  of  Cal- 
craft's  houses,  which  he  had  just  left  to  hiB 
last  mistress,  a  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bride. 
Francis  had  married  what  was  called  a  ''  con* 
nexion"  of  Calcraft's,  and  Calcraft  left  Mrs. 
Francis  a  conditional  annuity,  and  to  Francin 
£1,000.  Macrabie,  who  did  accompany  him 
to  India,  was  his  wife's  brother,  with  whom, 
Mr.  Impey  says,  he  had  "  an  illicit  participa- 
tion "  in  "salt  and  opium  contracts." 

The  last  letter  is  dated  "Madeira,  29th 
April,  1774." 

"  In  consequence  of  your  kind  permission, 
I  sent  you,  by  honest  Ned  Tilghman,  a  ])ower 
of  attorney  to  cut  down  my  wood,  turn  my 
rivers,  and  change  all  my  pasture  into  arable. 
In  order  to  have  two  irons  in  the  fire,  it  is 
very  proper  that  a  man  should  not  onlv  col- 
lect a  considerable  quantity  of  chattells  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  but  that  he  should 
have  a  landed  estate  in  constant  improve- 
ment in  the  heart  of  North  America.  By 
the  time  I  return  from  the  East  I  suppose 
your  wicked  country  will  be  the  seat  of  em- 
pire. In  that  case  I  shall  assuredly  settle  • 
among  you,  for  I  always  loved  to  be  at  the 
fountain  head.** 

Chief  Justice  Tilghman,  of  Philadelphia, 
married  a  daughter  of  Tench  Francis,  a  first 
cousin  of  Francis.  Major  Scott  said  in  a 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  (March 
22,  1787),  that  Tilghman  got  25,000  rupees 
for  his  share  of  a  contract  granted  as  a  favor 
by  Hastings  to  Tilghman  as  Francis'  rela- 
tion. 

Minute  circumstances  are  sometimes  im- 
portant evidence ;  it  may  be  well,  therefore, 
to  note  that  every  one  of  these  letters  is  fully 
and  properly  dated,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  man  trained  in  a  public  office ; 
whereas  of  about  sixty-three  letters  from 
Junius  to  Woodfall  only  three  are  dated, 
and  one  of  the  three  is  wrong  dated  by  a  . 
whole  year. 


Faxvv  Fkkx  ov  Husbands. — A  lady  hav- 
intr  remarked  that  "  awo  is  the  most  delirious 
fcolinu:  a  wife  can  have  towards  u  husband," 
Fiiniiy  Fern  thus  comments  : 

"Awe  of  a  man  whose  whiskers  vou  have 
trinimoil,  whose  hair  you  have  cut,  whoso  cravat 
you  have  tie<l,  who^q  shirts  you  have  put  '  in 
the  wash/  whose  boots  and  shoes  yoa  have 
kicked  into  the  closet,  whose  dressing-gown  you 
have  worn  while  combing  your  hair;  who  has 


been  down  in  the  kitclicn  witli  you  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  to  hunt  for  a  chicken  l>one; 
who  lias  hooked  your  dresses,  onlaced  your 
boots,  fastenc'l  vonr  bracelets,  and  tied  on  yoar 
bonnet ;  who  \n  stood  before  your  loolling- 
glass  with  tliiriib  and  finger  on  proboscis, 
scratching  Ins  chin ;  whom  von  have  battered, 
and  sugared,  and  teased ;  whom  yon  hmre  seen 
asleep  with  his  month  wide  open !  BidicnlousI" 
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630  A   BRIDAL    PROCESSION. 

From  The  Atheiuvum.     |  dauglitcr  of  Stej)hcn,  was  tlic  first  English 
A   BRIDAL   ITiOCKSSION.  I  Princess  since  the  Conquest  >vho  was  married 

OiiUioN  remarks,  thai  the  love-])assagcs  of  in  England.  AVhen  Henry  the  Second  was 
lloyal  ladies  mu'Jl  necessarily  be  without  del-  '  on  the  throne,  the  "  Lady  Mary  "  was  abbcsn 
icacv.  seeing  that  they  are  almost  invariably  |  of  tlie  solemn  sisterhood  at  Komsey,  in  Eng- 
obligod  to  make  the  first  advances.  AVe  land.  She  was  also  Countess  of  Boulougne. 
doubt  if  the  assertion  is  universally  a])i)licable.  but  her  estate,  like  her  person,  belonged  to 
It  suiud  the  times  which  the  great  historian  ,  the  Church;  and  this  circumstance  rather 
was  illustrating,  but  it  has  seldom  been  ap- |  perplexed  for  awhile  the  mind  of  a  lover, 
plicable  to  the  English  Princesses.  Some  of ,  William  of  Alsace,  who  was  favored  by  the 
th(-e,  indeed,  were   formidable   enough;  but  , king,  and   not   ill   thought   of  by  the  lady. 


tbivt'c>und  their  masters  not  so  much  in  their 


Matthew  fancied,  if  he  could  secularize  the 


husbands  as  in  the  ])eople.  The  latter  buried  Princess,  her  property  would  fall  into  the 
alive  t be  too  lively  Cartismunda;  and  if  they  .  same  condition.  Thereupon  he  took  with 
rtsptrtcd  the  bold  heart  of  Hoadicea,  they  ,  him  fourteen  stout  gentleraen-at-arms,  crossed 
must  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  touching  the  Channel,  sent  herald  of  his  coming  to 
her  evil  wavs.  the   lady — nothing   loth — married  her,  and 

Of  the  marriages  of  most  of  our  Saxon  carried  her  away ;  while  the  cavaliers  stood  by 
Prinitsses  little  is  known  save  the  record  of  •  to  keep  off  intruders.  It  was  a  merrj' ride  back 
the  fuct.  There  was  the  "  wedding,"  or  be-  '  to  the  coast  by  moonlight,  and  there  was  a 
trothal,  and  the  subsequent  marriage.  Li  ^  boisterous  i)assage  over  to  Boulogne  aftcr- 
the  latter  ceremony  there  were  some  solemn  j  wards ;  but  all  was  well  again,  when  the 
prayer>,  but  there  was  no  actual  contract,  j  joyous  party  shook  their  feathers  and  smooth- 
It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First '  ed  their  silks,  as  they  stood  on  the  territory 
that  the  **  groom  "  was  taught  by  the  priest  j  of  the  Boulonnais.  Such  was  the  run-a-way 
to  say,  "  I  take  thee,  M.,  to  be  my  wedded  match  of  the  first  Princess  Koyal  married  on 
wifi' ;  **  and  the  bride,  in  like  sense,  "  I  take   English  ground. 

thee,  X.,  to  be  my  wedded  husband."  lloyal,  It  ended  badly.  There  was  no  wonderful 
noble,  gentle  and  Kimj)le,  wore  constrained  to  image  in  Boulogne  that  would  work  a  miracle 
follow  the  same  form  of  words.  80»  long  as  the  wedded  couple  continued  to- 

Some  lime  elaj)sed  subsequent  to  the  Con-  gether  and  held  their  proj)erty.  At  the  end 
quest  before  a  ]*rincess  of  England  was  i  of  three  years  the  Church  disunited  them, 
mnnicd  on  English  ground  ;  and  even  then  i  drove  Matthew  abroad  as  a  wanderer, clapped 
the  ceremony  had  very  much  the  air  of  an  ,  the  Princess  into  a  convent,  and  assumed  the 


Irish  abducticm  case.    None  of  the  daughters   guardianship  of  her  two  daughters,  with  the 
of  A\'lHiam  the  First  can  be  called  English   stewardship  of  their  property. 
pj.jppM^^pc.     Thov  were  all  Xorman  born. 


It  is  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First 
that  we  meet  with  a  Princess  born  on  Eng- 
lish soil,  and  descended  from  the  Saxons  by 


The  first  really  lawful  marriage  of  a  Prin- 
cess Koyal,  was  that  of  Joanna,  the  daughter 
of  King  John  who  married  Alexander  the 
Second  of  Scotland.   The  ceremony  took  place 

hiT  mother.  We  allude  to  Matilda.  She  '  at  York;  whither  the  royal  bridegroom  waf  too 
wi«s  hut  seen  years  old  when  an  army  of  ,  poor  to  proceed  at  his  own  expense,  and  hh 
CvTinan  nobles  came  hither  to  ask  her  hand  journey'  to  York  and  back  to  Scotland  was 
fdv  tlic  Emperor  Henry  the  Fifth.  Her  sire  paid  for  out  of  the  English  treasury.  There 
w:is  hard  put  to  it  to  fit  out  this  Httle  lass  Were  Plnglish  nobles  appointed  to  escort 
with  a  dowry,  but  the  ha])py  and  natural  Alexander,  but  so  unpopular  was  the  honor 
thinju'lit  struck  him  that  it  would  be  most  of  waiting  on  a  needy  bridegroom,  that  some 
sec  iii'.y,  and  certainly  most  convenient,  to  j  of  the  nobles  avoided  it  by  paying  a  fine— of 
conit,<l  the  patient  public  to  furnish  the  bulls  and  sheep,  which  probably  helped  to 
*'^»', '('/•."    Accordingly,  the  enormous  tax  of  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables. 


;>.-'.  wns  1»  vied  on  everv  hide  of  land  through- 

out   the  kingdom!     Since  the  psta))lishment 

of  that  admira))le  precedent,  it   lias  l)eon  tlie 

J  rivilrge  of  the  j)eople  to  provide  portions  ■  erick  the  Second,  who  subsequfntlj 

for  the  daughters  of  Koyalty.    Mary,  second  |  for  her  hand  himselt    The  Im|Mrill 


Isa})ella,  John's  second  daughter,  WM  re- 
fused as  a  fitting  bride  for  Henr)*,  King  of 
Germany,  by  his  father  the  Em])eror9  Fred- 
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tent  over  a  ppldidid  embaRsy,  whose  first  re- 
qucKt  was  that  they  might  have  a  look  at  the 
lady!  This  request  was  not  declmcd.  Isabella 
was  then  at  the  Tower,  whence,  after  donning 
her  most  brilliant  costume,  she  repaired  to 
Westminster.  She  was  not  only  an  unusually 
pretty  girl,  with  especially  sparkling  eyes, 
but  she  was  so  seir'-])ossessed,  and  she  so  well 
knew  how  to  maintain  her  self-dignity,  that 
the  envoys  were  subdued  by  love  and  admira- 
tion.  The  chief  ambassador  enthusiastically 
j>ronounced  her  "  worthy,"  and  placing  a  ring 
on  lier  finger,  did  homage  to  her  as  Empress. 
Isabella,  in  return,  t>ent  a  ring  to  her  future 
lord ;  and  when  she  re])aired  to  AVorms,  to 
I)e  married,  she  took  with  her  such  a  mighty 
load  of  clothing,  and  furniture,  and  dishes 
and  ])otR,  and  pans  (nil  silvered),  and  light 
knick-knacks,  and  heavy  boxes,  that  merely 
to  catalogue  them  would  demand  a  Supple- 
ment at  our  han^s.  Four  kings  stood  by  to 
present  her  to  her  lord,  and  money  was  scat- 
tered at  the  wedding  festivities  as  if  every 
raan  had  a  plethora  of  wealth,  and  that  to 
bleed  free  I  v  was  at  once  a  benefit  and  a 
luxur}'.  The  gorgeousness  of  this  marriage 
offers  a  strong  contrast  to  the  private  cere- 
mony at  Portsmouth,  which  bound  Isabella's 
sister  P'.leanora  to  William  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
At  this  ceremony,  the  '*  groom  '*  was  less 
willing  than  the  bride.  AVhen  the  widowed 
Princess  Elcanora  subsequently  married  (pri- 
vately, at  Westminster)  the  irresistible  Simon 
de  Montfort,  the  bride,  who  would  fain  have 
been  a  nun,  was  less  willing  than  the 
**  groom."  It  was  a  miserable  match,  and 
the  miser)-  was  chiefly  caused  by  the  guilty 
levity  of  the  lady,  who  had  she  taken  the 
▼eil  would  have  l)een  the  liveliest  nun  that 
the  world  ever  heard  of  except  at  Farmoutier. 
The  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  presents  us 
with  another  royal  marriage  at  York,  be- 
tween an  English  princess  and  a  Scottish 
king — ^largarrt  of  Windsor  and  Alexander 
the  Third.  There  were  some  curious  inci- 
dents connected  with  tliis  political  union. 
The  English  and  Scotch  nobles  who  attended 
aa  officials  or  guests,  were  quartered  in  two 
opposite  divisions  of  the  city,  in  order  to 
]»revent  bloody  collisions  l)etween  them. 
This  arrangement  was  only  partially  success- 
ful, for  wlien  these  nobles  or  their  servants 
encountered  in  the  streets,  very  sanguinary 
quarrels  arose,  at  which  8toneS|  0tick«  and 


swords  were  more  active  than  argument* 
The  antagonism  between  the  two  parties 
rose  to  so  dangerous  a  height  that  the  wed- 
ding of  Margaret  and  Alexander  was  clever- 
ly celebrated  in  a  snug  way  so  early  in  the 
morning,  that  the  ceremony  was  concluded 
before  half  the  riotous  nobles  were  out  of 
their  beds.  Alexander,  too,  was  as  "  canny  " 
as  his  predecessor  and  namesake  who  had 
stood  at  the  same  place  to  espouse  an  Eng- 
lish princess.  The  King  of  England  dubbed 
him  a  knight,  but  no  persuasion  or  remon- 
strance could  induce  "  King  Sandy  '*  to  pay 
the  usual  fee  !  He  was  quite  as  obstinate  in 
declining  to  pay  any  homage  to  Henry  that 
might  sacrifice  his  own  independence,  lleni-y 
had  splendidly  endowed  his  daughter,  had 
bound  himself  to  defray  all  the  bridejjroom'g 
expenses  during  the  whole  of  his  absence 
from  his  kingdom,  had  entertained  him  with 
unparalleled  splendor,  feasting  him  at  a  cost 
of  death  to  edible  beasts,  as  well  as  to  ca- 
terers and  cooks  who  expired  at  their  labors: 
and  had  sunk,  and  had  squandered  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  pounds  of  our  present 
value, — but  nothing  could  move  the  Scot, 
save  the  lovely  eyes  of  his  gentle  lady,  and 
even  these  could  not  open  his  j)ocket.  Mar- 
garet's sister  Beatrice  married  John,  Earl  of 
Bretagne ;  but  let  us  pass  to  the  first  real 
love-match  of  a  Princess  Koyal, — namely, 
that  of  Eleanora,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Edward  the  First,  with  Henry  Duke  of  Bar. 
The  Duke  was  a  visitor  to  the  Etiglish  king, 
and  during  a  sojourn  here  of  some  months 
learned  to  appreciate  and  win  the  Princets 
Eleanora.  The  lover  paid  his  own  expcnseis 
and  endowed  his  bride  with  territories  which 
made  her  the  wealthiest  of  duchesses.  The 
wedding  took  place  at  Bristol,  in  11293 ;  and 
as  the  Lord  Primate  was  absent,  and  His 
Grace  of  York  was  out  of  favor,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  had  the  honor  of  uniting 
this  princely  j)air  of  lovers.  The  festival 
held  iu  celebration  of  the  marriage,  at  Bar, 
in  presence  of  the  illustrious  couple,  ended, 
however,  fatally.  The  old  Duke  of  Brabant, 
stimulated  by  the  beauty  of  the  bride,  and 
eager  to  win  the  crown  of  viclorv'  from  her 
hands,  fought  in  the  lists  with  such  earnest- 
ness, that  something  like  a  real  combat  en- 
sued, and  he  received  such  injuries  from  his 
adversary,  Sir  Pierre  de  Baufremont,  that  ho 
soon  after  died. 
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It  may  bore  he  noticed  that  at  those  nup-    scorns  to  have  been  a  very  decent  attempt  at 


tials  tliinjrs  did  not  always  fjo  as  merry  as 
the  mnnia;j:e  bells.     Thus,  when  the  lively 


an  illumination   at  the  ])alace,  the  brillxanc}' 
of  which  mav  be  vouched  for  from  the  fact 


Joanna,    another    of    Edward's    dauj?hters, !  that  four  boys   had   been  engat^ed  a  whole 


married  (Jilbert  de  Clare,  Karl  of  Gloucester, 
the  brido  has,  indeed,  a  splendid  wardrobe 
provided  for  her  by  the  gallant  bridegroom, 
but  her  unmarri(?d  sisters  wore  old  robes,  to 
repair  which  the  court  tailors  spent  nine 
wearv  (lavs,  and  as  the  vivacious  Joanna  her- 
self  hapjM'ned  to  displease  her  royal  parent, 
thev  t(»(.k  her  new  dresses  away  from  her 
after  the  ceremony  was  over,  observing  that 
they  would  do  for  her  next  sister  Margaret. 
At  the  ceremony  the  modest  sum  of  28s.,  no 
great  Inrr/rsse,  even  if  we  multij)ly  it  by 
twenty  to  get  its  equivalent  in  modern  coin, 
was  scattered  among  the  peoi)le  for  a  general 
scramble.  We  are  afraid,  too,  that  matters 
did  not  pass  so  pleasantly  as  would  have  been 
desired  in  the  temporary  hall  erected  at 
Westminster  for  the  marriage  banquet.  AVe 
are  sorry  to  say  it,  but  some  of  the  guests 
got  uproariously  drunk,  and  Foulk  St.  Ed- 
monds was  so  much  more  tipsy  and  riotous 
than  the  rest  that  he  actuallv  smashed  sev- 
eral  of  the  tables,  and  we  hope,  had  a  split- 
ling  headache  next  morning. 

Joanna  was  the  ladv  who,  when  she  lost 
her  lord,  married  privately  with  one  of  his 
young  and  handsome  squires,  llauf  de  Me- 
liermer.  Her  father's  wratl)  was  terrific,  but 
the  irresistible  Princess  at  last  pacified  him 
by  tlie  remark,  that  as  it  was  not  held  dis- 
graceful  for  a  great  Karl  to  marry  an  honest 
yet  lowly-born  maiden,  she  could  not  see  why 
she  was  to  be  blamed  for  wedding  with  a 
gallant  and  worthy  youth.  And  so  this 
humble  s(juire  became  the  son-in-law  of  the 
King  of  Kngland,  who,  jmwerful  as  he  was, 
was  as  hel])l(?ss  here  as  any  other  father  hav- 
ing a  wilful  daughter. 

The     Princess    Margaret,   named    above. 


fortnight  in  collecting  candles  for  the  occa- 
sion ! 

It  was  a  verj*  ordinary  circumstance  for 
most  of  these  royal  brides  to  have  many  sue- 

•  « 

cessive  lovers  before  they  could  secure  a  man 

* 

honest  or  prudent  enough  to  keei)  his  word. 
Few  of  them,  in  this  respect,  equalled  Isa- 
bella, the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  the 
Third,  who  after  being  half  tied  to,  and 
wholly  untied  from,  various  Continental 
I)rinces,  submitted  to  be  wife,  at  last,  to  the 
handsome  Ingram  de  Covey,  one  of  the 
hostages  in  ICn gland  for  the  ransom  of  the 
French  King,  John.  We  have  said  *m6- 
viifttJ, — but,  in  truth,  this  was  a  match  of 
affections,  founded  on  pretty  love-passages 
between  the  two,  at  the  palace  in  the  Savoy 
and  elsewhere.  They  were  married  at  Wind- 
sor, in  July,  13G5 ;  and  the  wedding  was  gay 
and  costly ;  but  the  Englisli  chroniclers 
rather  contemptuously  described  the  bride- 
groom as  a  certain  nobleman  from  beyond 
sea,  who  was  usually  called  De  Covey,  but 
whose  other  name,  if  he  had  any,  was  entirely 
unknown  to  them  ! 

Joanna,  the  second  daughter  of  Edward 
the  Third,  afilbrds  another  illustration  of  the 
little  delicacy  with  which  nuptial  arrange- 
ments were  made  at  this  period.  She  was 
on  her  way  to  espouse  the  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Austria ;  but  she  retunied,  on  .  un  intelli- 
gible intimation  that  courteous  **  Austria  " 
had  changed  his  mind.  Subsequently,  she 
went  as  far  as  Bordeaux,  awaiting  there  the 
good  will  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  to  whom  she 
was  afiianced ;  but,  as  the  ])lague  smote  and 
killed  her  near  that  city,  she  may  be  said  to 
have  had  a  lucky  escape. 

The  married  daughters  of  Edward  the 
married  John  of  Brabant,  a  gentleman  who    Fourth  exj)erienced  Very  different  destiniet. 


was  more  of  a  sportsman  than  a  lover.  They 
werp  united  at  Westminster  in  Julyl21K); 
the  bride  had  half  Golconda  on  her  j)erson. 
and  the  bridegroom  changed  his  dress  not 
less  than  three  times,  and  each  change,  as 
with  equestrians  in  the  circle,  exhibited  him 
more  Nj>lendl(l  than  before.  When  the  cere- 
mony was  over,  hundreds  of  the  nobility  of 
both  sexes  traversed  the  streets  of  London 
singing  the  chorus  of  rtjoicing;  and  there 


The  marriage  of  the  eldest,  Elizabeth,  with 
the  Earl  of  Ilichmond,  Ilenr}'  the  ScYenth, 
united  the  "  Two  Hoses."  The  anxiety  of 
both  parties  for  this  union  was  ver)'  greoL 
Henry  himself  had  been  greviously  alarmed 
by  a  hosti](>  report  that  the  Princess  (heircM 
to  the  Crown)  was  already  married;  and 
when  the  Pailiameut,  on  the  Speaker  recom- 
mending this  match  to  him,  universally  rofe 
and  bowed  to  him,  in  sign  that  such  wai 
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their  wish  also,  the  new  King  replied  with 
ready  alacrity,  that  lie  was  "  Very  willing  so 
to  do.**    This  was  also  a  January  wedding. 

It  was  solemnized  at  Westminster  in  1486; 
and  the  festival  amusements  consisted  of 
tournaments,  masses,  dances,  and  honfires, 
rejoicing  choruses,  and  tremendous  hanquets 
throughout  London.  Henry  the  Seventh 
could  not  procure  Royal  husbands  for  his 
wife's  sisters,  and  he  accordingly  united  them 
with  noble  gentlemen.  The  Princess  Cecilia, 
indeed,  united  herself,  and  that  priorily,  to 
Viscount  Wells,  who  had  been  smitten  by 
her  beauty,  but  who,  when  received  at  Court, 
occupied  a  place  at  table  inferior  in  dignity 
to  that  of  his  wife.  She  lost  nothing  by 
not  meeting  with  a  Prince;  and  She  loved 
private  life  so  well,  that  when  Lord  Wells 
died,  alYer  a  dozen  years  of  wedlock,  in 
1498,  Cecilia,  only  a  few  months  subsequent- 
ly, took  for  her  liege  lord  one  Thomas  Kyme, 
a  man  so  utterly  unknown  to  those  magnifi- 
cent personages,  the  heralds,  that  he  is  sup- 
]>osed  to  have  been  a  very  low  fellow  indeed. 
Thomas  was  not  acknowledged  at  Court,  but 
"  Cicily  "  lived  with  him  in  such  comfort  as 
small  means  could  procure,  about  four  years. 
This  was  one  of  the  lowest  matches  ever 
contracted  by  a  lloyal  Princess  of  England. 

Henry's  daughter,  Margaret,  found  in 
James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland  a  husband 
who  considered  himself  equal  in  rank  with 
her  sire.  The  marriage  of  this  Princess 
Koyal  (lid  not  take  place  in  England;  but 
llie  betrothal  was  celebrated  at  Itichmond, 
1002.  AVe  now  find  something  resembling 
the  dramatic  masque  among  the  festivities  of 
the  occasion ;  and  poetry  and  song  shared 
with  mountebanks,  as  noble  joustcrs  did  with 
less  noble  tumblers,  in  doing  honor  to  the 
celebrations.  A  weary  journey  took  the 
youthful  Princess  to  Holyrood,  where  she 
was  formally  wedded  to  her  manly  husband. 
It  was  then  the  custom  for  a  Scottish  king  to 
make  a  morrowing  gill  to  his  bride,  and 
James  did  this  noi>ly,  for  on  the  morning 
after  the  nui)tials  he  presented  to  his  wife  the 
title-deeds  of  the  lands  of  Kilmarnock.  The 
bride  was  as  merry  as  the  groom  was  lib- 
eral ;  and  the  familiarity  established  is  wid- 
ened by  the  fact,  that  thus  early  she,  and 
even  her  ladies,  began  clipping  the  kinj^'s 
beard, — an  amusement  which  was  considered 
on  exct'lleut  joke  by  the  whole  party.  The 
above  royal  maniago  was  celebrated  between 
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8  and  9  in  the  morning, — and  this  has  been 
considered  as  a  very  matutinal  hour.  But 
some  years  later,  and  in  the  same  month, 
August,  Mary  Stuart,  in  widow's  weeds,  stood 
at  the  same  altar,  with  *^  that  long  lad,"  Lord 
Darnley,  and  their  nuptials  were  all  over  be- 
tween 5  and  6  o'clock — long  before  break* 
fast-time. 

The  most  romantic  of  all  the  marriages  of 
our  Princesses  was  perhaps  that  of  Mary,  the 
next  daughter  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  She 
was  the  lady  of  many  suitors,  loving  herself 
but  one,  and  he  a  subject  of  her  brother, 
Henry  the  Eighth.  A  king  won  her  and 
wedded  her,  Louis  the  Twelfth  of  France, — 
and  yet  she  married  the  subject,  her  true 
lover,  after  all.  She  was  sent  across  the  sea 
to  her  royal  husband ;  and  with  an  escort  of 
2,000  archers  of  Henry's  body-guard,  a  bevy 
of  very  pale  knights  and  paler  ladies,  was 
cast  ashore,  about  three  leagies  to  the  east 
of  Boulogne,  where  there  still  stands  a  hut 
which  is  said  to  have  ^een  the  temporary 
palace  of  "  Madame  Mary,  pearl  of  England." 
There  was  a  wild  sort  of  Court  held  on  the 
sands,  and  some  gay  doings,  at  which  one 
Mistress  Anne  Boleyn  was  among  the  most 
lively  performers.  Then  there  was  a  gayer 
cortege  to  Abbeville,  where  Louis  the  Twelfth 
espoused  Madame  Mary,  to  whom  the  city 
made  substantial  presents  of  oxen,  sheep, 
com,  and  vin  ordinaire.  In  a  few  months 
the  Queen  was  a  widow,  and  then  speedily 
ensued  that  private  marriage  with  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Sufiblk, — which,  being  an 
accomplished  fact,  the  king  was  fain  to  sanc- 
tion. The  Princess  kept  house  in  the  Bor- 
ough ;  and  the  dust  of  a  wife,  who  was  hap- 
])ier  with  a  duke  than  with  a  king,  lies  within 
the  splendid  ruins  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

We  pass  by  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary 
Tudor  with  Philip  the  Second  at  AVinchester, 
to  notice  that  of  "  a  Princess  "  of  England,-^ 
namely,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  the 
First  to  Frederick,  Count  Palatine,  after- 
wards the  "Winter  King"  of  Bohemia. 
The  most  singular  incident  connected  with 
the  performance  of  this  marriage  was,  that 
it  was  regularly  asked  by  the  publication  of 
banns  in  the  Chapel  Royal !  The  nuptials 
were  celebrated  in  February  1613.  So  pure 
and  brilliant  looked  the  bride  and  heir  twelTe 
maids,  that  their  passage,  it  was  said, "  looked 
like  a  Milky  Way.**  The  exjienses  of  tUt 
gorgeously    celebrated   marriage   cost   th« 
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country  nearly  £100,000,  nearly  £8,000  was 
expended  in  fireworks  alone,  on  the  Thames. 
The  lords  and  ladies  about  Court  got  up  a 
masque,  at  their  own  charge,  and,  says  Win- 
wood,  "  I  hear  there  is  order  given  for  £1,- 
500  to  provide  one  upon  the  King*8  cost** 
A  gigantic  outlay  for  a  miserable  result ! 

In  May  1014,  occurred  the  last  of  what 
may  be  called  the  child-marriages,  when 
Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  the  First,  then  in 
her  tenth  year,  was  married,  in  the  Chapel 
Royal,  Whitehall,  to  AVilliam,  afterwards 
second  Prince  of  Orange.  There  was  a  bevy 
of  very  little  bridesmaids,  all  in  cloth  of 
silver,  and  Bishop  AVren  blessed  the  happy 
union !  The  bridegroom  was  only  eleven. 
The  wedding  festivity  had  much  the  aspect 
of  a  good  romi)ing  "  children's  party  " ;  and 
when  King,  Queen,  and  Court  escorted  the 
children  to  their  respective  rooms,  there 
were  few  moje  weary  than  the  little  hero 
and  heroine  of  the  day. 

After  a  lapse  of  six-and-thirty  years,  an- 
other Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York 
(James  the  Second),  was  married  to  another 
and  a  greater  AVilliam  of  Orange,  the  son 
of  the  couple  last  mentioned.  This  was  in 
November  1677.  The  lady  is  said  to  have 
been  unwilling ;  and  Charles  the  Second  had 
no  greater  delight  than  in  making  the  grave 
Dutch  lover  drunk,  and  inducing  him  to 
break  the  w  indows  of  the  maids  of  honor ! 
The  incident  worth  remarking  on  this  occa- 
sion is,  that  the  ceremony  of  marriage  took 
place  in  the  bed-chamber  of  the  Princess  at 
nine  o'clock  at  night.  Charles  the  Second 
acted  as  '*  father,"  and  kept  the  whole  assem- 
bly in  ecstacy  or  wonder  at  the  excels  of  his 
joviality  and  his  loud  irreverence.  He  in- 
terrupted the  Bishop,  and  talked  jokingly  to 
the  bride,  answered  more  than  was  set  down 
for  him  as  **  father,"  and  finally,  after  supper 
was  over,  speeches  made,  posset  drunk,  and 
cake  broken,  the  merry  and  tipsy  monarch 
drew  the  curtains  with  his  own  royal  hand, 
and  a  halloo  such  as  Squire  AVestern  might 
have  given  of  "  St.  George  for  England !  ** 

The  same  joyous  "father  "gave  away  the 
Princess  Anne  to  George  of  Denmark  in 
July  1683.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
Chapel  Koyal,  at  St.  James',  and  was  splen- 
did and  tolerably  decorous.  The  people 
were  not  forgotten  on  this  occasion.  AVine, 
conduit-shows  and  diversions  were  provided 
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for  them  gratis,  and  the  church  bells  clanged 
from  every  steeple  throughout  the  entire 
night. 

The  first  marriage  in  England  of  a  Prin- 
cess of  the  Georgian  era  occurred  just  half 
a  century  after  the  mariiage  last  recorded. 
In  march  1733  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whom 
Queen  Caroline  called  an  *^  animal,"  and 
George  the  Second  a  "  baboon,"  was  espoused 
to  the  Princess  Anne,  "in  the  French 
Chapel,"  St.  James.  The  groom  was  hide- 
ously ugly,  and  the  bride  was  marked  by 
the  smiill-pox.  The  ceremony  took  place  in 
the  evening.  At  midnight  there  was  a  pub- 
lic supper,  and  at  two  in  the  morning  the 
unromantic  couple  sat  up  in  bed,  in  rich  un- 
dresses, while  the  Court  and  nobility,  as  a 
chronicler  remarks,  "  fresh  from  an  exhilar- 
ating supper  and  strong  wines,  defiled  before 
them  making  pleasant  remarks  the  while,  as 
fair  gentlemen  used  to  make  who  were  bom 
in  our  Augustan  age."  As  similar  obsenr- 
ances  marked  the  other  Royal  marriages  of 
such  children  of  George  the  Second  as  en- 
tered into  the  happy  state,  a  simple  record 
of  the  fact  to  mark  the  tone  of  the  times  will 
suffice. 

This  custom,  which  had  grown  out  of  the 
solemn  pageant  which  used  to  take  bride 
and  biidegroom  to  their  thresholds  and  there 
leave  them  with  honest  blessings  and  good 
wishes,  was  omitted  at  tlie  wedding  of  George 
the  Tliird  with  Queen  Charlotte.  But  eten 
on  that  occasion  the  bride,  who  had  been 
travelling  all  day,  had  to  sup  in  public,  and 
Cbuld  hardly  hold  up  that  remarkably  plain 
face  of  hers,  when  two  in  the  morning  strud^ 
and  she  was  permitted  to  retire. 

Soon  afterwards,  when  the  Duke  of  Bnin»' 
wick  married  the  Princess  Augusta— a  xerj 
beggarly  wedding, — was  follpwed  by  a  right 
royal  supper  at  Leicester  Uouse ;  and  never 
since  that  time  have  kings,  queens,  and  inch 
like  august  personages  assembled  to  hold 
high  festival  in  **  Lincoln  Fields."  On  thk 
occasion,  however,  dramatic  festivities  marked 
the  event ;  and  with  our  usual  happy  felidtjr 
the  bridegroom  was  entertained  at  Covent 
Garden  with  a  comedy  bearing  the  remarka- 
bly appropriate  title, "  He*s  nobody's  enemy 
but  his  own ! "  At  the  opera,  tile  crowd  was 
so  great  that  ladies  got  out  of  their  sedans 
in  Pkx^adilly, — and  powdered  beaux  going 
before  them  and  imitating   the  knights  of 
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old,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  drew  their  Iwdkin- 
8Word.s  and  threatened  to  cut  a  wav  for  the 
ladies  to  the  doors  of  their  boxes. 

llie  then  dauji;hter  of  George  tlie  Third, 
vho  entered  into  the  marriage  state,  died 
childless.  The  eldest,  Charlotte,  the  Prin- 
cess Iloyal,  was  rather  unwillingly  given,  in 
1797,  to  the  Prince  of  Wurtemburg,  the 
mvsteriJus  death  of  whose  first  wife,  the 
sister  of  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  caused  him 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  modern  Blue 
Beard.  The  bride  was  dowered,  not  with 
an  annuity,  but  with  a  portion  of  £80,000. 
Neither  feudal  law  nor  statute  granted  this 
dowry,  but  the  will  of  the  people  through 
their  representatives  in  Parliament.  In  like 
manner  the  public  j)urse  was  opened  when 
the  Princess  Mary  married  her  cousin,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  But,  when,  two  years 
later,  the  Princess  Elizabetli  was  in  very  ripe 
years,  united  to  the  Prince  of  llesse  Rom- 
berg, the  Ministers  acknowledged  that  her 
previous  settlement  of  £9,000  a-year  was 
sufficient;  and  unscrupulous  as  they  had 
been  in  asking  the  Commons  for  money,  they 
had  not  the  face,  in  this  instance,  to  apply 
for  an  especial  dowry  ;  and  with  not  much 
more  ceremony  than  became  an  ordhmry 
lady  and  gentleman,  the  match,  on  which 
the  jmblic  looked  with  indifference  was  con- 
cluded. 

There  remains  but  one  more  marriage  to 
be  noticed,  that  of  the  daughter  of  George 
the  Fourth,  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  "Wales, 


who  was  married  at  Carlton  Iloa^e.  late  on 
a  May  evening,  in  1816,  to  Prince  Leopold, 
the  present  King  of  the  Belgians.  The 
whole  ceremony,*  save  that  it  did  not  take 
place  in  a  consecrated  building,  was  as  dig- 
nified and  refined  as  could  be  desired.  The 
bride V  waist,  indeed,  was  just  under  her 
arms,  and  the  "  groom  "  had  a  livery  sort  of 
look,  in  his  knee-breeches, — but  fashion  saved 
them  from  the  ridiculous  look  which  they 
wear  in  the  pictures  of  the  time.  The  Prince 
looked  about  him  with  his  usual  inquiring 
glance,  as  if  to  see  what  ])eo])le  thought  of 
him.  The  bride  was  in  high  8j)irits,  showed 
her  foot,  as  she  was  wont  to  do,  and,  as  one 
who  heard  her,  informs  us,  gave  out  a  charm- 
ingly distinct  "  YeSj  I  will,"  in  answer  to  the 
all-important  query  of  the  ceremony,  which 
raised  a  smile  on  the  faces  of  all  around. 
Was  it  not  singular,  that  at  one  of  her  earliest 
visits  to  the  theatre  the  managers  could  think 
of  no  daintier  afler-dish  to  set  before  her 
than  "  Tom  Thumb  "  ?  She  very  properly 
left  the  house  before  it  was  concluded. 

The  last  word  reminds  us  of  a  duty  we, 
too,  have  to  perform,  to  conclude  this  record, 
tracing  nuptial  ceremonies,  before  our  read- 
ers imitate  the  Princess  of  Wales.  We  do 
so  with  the  sincere  wish  that  the  next  Iloyal 
bride  who  may  leave  the  Chapel  Uoyal,  sup- 
ported by  her  princely  husband,  may  possess, 
in  its  utmost  fulness,  the  sole  or  the  crown- 
ing happiness  which  a  wife  is  permitted  to 
enjoy — love,  in  her  married  state. 


We  weh'onie  a  laborious  work  on  the  His- 
tory of  linht/lon  and  Asxt/ria  ♦  even  though  it 
proceeds  from  one  whose  name  is  as  little  loved 
m  England  as  is  that  of  Marcus  von  Nicbuhr. 
/«*■  tst  tt  ah  fiostf  fioc*'ri.  \Vc  will  Icam  even 
from  Dr.  Sralil  iiimsclf.  llerr  vun  Nicbuhr's 
chiof  objoet  in  emulating  tho  learned  labors  of 
his  father,  t^ecms  to  be  to  collect  and  harmonize 
•11  that  historians  liiivc  told  us  about  Babylon 
and  Assyria  from  tho  davs  of  Pul  downwards. 
Some  tiint^  must  elapse  before  the  study  of  tho 
inscriptions  whi<*h  have  of  late  years  attra<*tcd 
so  much  atreniion,  is  Bufficiently  advanced  to 
enable  us  to  r<»II]tto  the  information  thcrefmin 
derived  with  what  wc  know  from  other  sources. 
It  is  very  desirable  that,  in  the  meantime,  we 
should  try  to  make  the  authorities  which  wo. 
have  give  no  uncertain  8oun<l.  If  Hcrr  von 
Nicbiilir  shall  bo  pronounced  to  have  done  this 
by  tho  very  few  who  arc  able  to  judge  of  such  a 

*  M.  V.  Niebuhr :  Getrkichte  Astun  %md  BahtU, 
Berlin:  W.  Hertz.  London:  Williams  and  Nor- 
gate. 


work,  he  will  deserve  the  gratitude  of  all  sta- 
dents  of  history. — Saturday  Revivw. 


We  have  just  seen,  for  tho  first  time,  Wester- 
man  n's  Jllnstrirte  Monats-fwfte,^  a  periodicml 
which  is  now  entering  on  tho  second  year  of  its 
existence.  Its  ctmductors. have  spared  no  paini 
to  make  it  popular,  and  try  to  include  the  whole 
circle  of  intellectual  life  in  its  120  monthly  . 
pages.  The  first  part  (H)ntains  poetry  and 
stories ;  the  second,  science  and  natural  history; 
the  third,  art  and  belles  Icttres ;  the  fourtli,  re- 
views ;  tho  fifth,  political  economy  and  indus- 
trial science;  tho  sixth,  sketches 'of  travel  in 
distant  countries.  Tho  illustrations,  the  type, 
and  the  paper  arc  good,  and  the  price  is  moder- 
ate. We  wish  all  success  to  this  German  child 
of  Chambers's  Journal. — Saturday  Review. 

t  Westermann's  JUuitrirte  Deutsche  Monais^^eftig 
fur  das  gesammte  gsistige  Leben  der  GegtnwaH, 
'BrauQichweig:  Wettermaiui.  Londoo:  WiUians 
and  Korgate. 
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From  The  Corrospomlcnce  of  Tlie  Athenieum. 
THE  EARTHQUAKE. 

Naj)lcR,  Jjin.  4th. 
The  i)hcnomena  which  ifroceded  and  have 
followed  the  disastrous  earthquake  which  has 
struck  such  a  panic  throujj^hout  this  kinj^dom, 
have  a  remarkable  and  a  separate  interest 
from  that  of  the  afflicting  details  of  the  suf- 
fering occasioned  by  it,  as  many  things  oc- 
curred to  show  that  before  the  event  there 
was  great  subterraneous  agitxition  going  on. 
Similar  indications  of  existing  agitation  now 
continually  manifest  themselves.     That  Ve- 
suvius has  been   in  a  state  of  chronic  erup- 
tion for  nearly  two  years,  and  the  wells  at 
Resina  for  the  last  few  months  nearly  dried 
up,  I  have  already  noted ;  that  the  kingdom 
has  been  in    this  interval,  in   various  parts, 
alarmed  by  minor  shocks  of  earthquake,  may 
not  be  so  generally  known,  but  such  is  the 
fact,  and  to  those  signs  of  impending  dan- 
ger the  OfRcial  Journal  of  the  30lh  of  De- 
cember adds  the  following:  "The  Syndic  of 
Salandro  (one  of  the  communes  which  has 
suffered  much  from  the  recent  scourge)  re- 
ports that  for  nearly  a  month  at  about  two 
miles  distance  from  the  town  a  gas  has  been 
observed  to  issue  from  a  watercourse — the 
temperature  of  it  was  about  that  of  the  sun. 
A  few  days  since,  too,  from  another  similar 
fosse,  the  some  kind  of  gas  issued.     These 
exhalations  were  observed  only  in  the  morn- 
ing, however ;  during    the   rest   of  the  day 
they  were  not  perceptible.     On  the  22nd  of 
December,  they  ceased  altogether,  and  there 
was  an  expectation  that  hot  mineral  springs 
would  burst  forth  from  that  spot."    The  Of- 
ficial Journal  of  the  2nd  of  January  relates 
another  remarkable    fact.     In   the  territory 
of  Bella,  about  two  miles  from  the  town,  the 
earthquake  on  the  night  of  the  Ifith  of  De- 
cember levelled  the  neighboring  hills,  rolled 
the  earth  over  and  over,  and  formed  deep 
valleys.     Ilalf-an-hour  before   the    shock,  a 
light  as  that  of  the  moon  was  seen  to  hover 
over  the  whole  country,  and  a  fetid  exhala- 
tion  like   sulphur  was   perceived.     On    the 
morning    following  the  shocks,   which  were 
accompanied    by   loud    rumblings,   a    large 
piece  of  land,  full  600  moggia,  (a  moggia  is 
something  less  than  an  acre)  and  at  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  town,  was  found 
encircled  by  a  trench  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
palms  in  dei)th,  and  the  same  in  width.     A 
letter  from  Vallo,  now  lying  before  me,  and 


written  much  in  detail,  speaks  of  "  those  two 
terrible  shocks,"   and    of   the    innumerable 
minor  shocks  which  have  continued  from  the 
16th  of  December  up  to  the  present  time — 
the  letter  being  written  on  the  29th  of  De- 
cember.    "  A  few  minutes  before    the  first 
shock,"  adds  the  writer,  "  a  hissing  sound 
was  heard  in  the  river,  as  if  vast  masses  of 
stones  were  being  brought  down  by  a  tor- 
rent.    It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  all  the  dogs 
in  the  neighborhood  howled  immediately  be- 
fore the  first  awful  shock.     From  the  even- 
inff  of  the   16th,  we  have  been  in  the  coun- 
try  dragging  on  life,  without  sleeping,  in  the 
midst  of  consternation  md  alarm.     My  poor 
babe,  all  dressed,  sleeps  in  its  cradle,  whilst 
we  watch  round  a  fire  in  the  court-yard,  ready 
to  flv  on  the  moment,  should  it  be  the  will 
of   God    to   send   us    other    stray    shocks. 
Were  such  a  misfortune  to  happen,  the  Vallo 
and  the  entire  district  would  be  destroyed, 
so   ruined  already  are  our  houses.    All  the 
population  here  are  under  tents  and  in  the 
open  country.     I  cannot  express  to  you  the 
grief  which  I  feel  at  the  disasters  wliich  I  witr 
ness,  and  which  appear  to  multiply  from  day 
to  day.     Our  lives  are  now  more  precarious 
than  ever.     Yet  Vallo  was  comparatively  un- 
touched.    Let  us  visit  some   of  the  ruined 
places  at  the  centre  of  the  disaster; — and  1 
will  speak  in  the  words  of  a  gentleman  who 
has  just   returned :  "  I   found    the   country 
seame(J  with  fissures,  which  had  at  first  been 
wide,    but    which    gradually    closed.      The 
ground  was  heaving  during  the  whole  time 
of  my  visit  to  Polla.     Once  a  beautifully  sit- 
uated township,  with  7,000  souls,  it  Is  now 
half  in  ruins,  and  the  survivors  were  sitting 
or  walking  about,  telling  us  of  their  misery, 
and    lamenting   more    that    there   were  no 
hands  to  take  out  the  dead  or  rescue  the  liv- 
ing.    Two    country    peoj)le    were     groping 
amongst  the  stones  of  a  building ;  one  found 
a  bod\,  and  throwhig  a  stone  towards  the 
face  called  the  attention  of  the  other.     *'niot 
perhaps  is   some  relation  of  yours,'  but  the 
body   was    not   recognized.    I   tried  to  get 
food  at  a  traiiona^  the  only  house  standing, 
at  the  corner  of  a  street ;  but  the  proprietor, 
who  was  by  our  side,  repulsed  mc,  and  re- 
fused to  go  in,  saying  that  the  moon  had  just 
entered  the  quarter,  and  we  should  have  an- 
other earthquake.    In  most  of  these  places, 
as  in  Naples,  tlie    deep,  heavy  rumblingi 
which  preceded  and  accompanied  the  eartb- 
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quake  have  Wen  much  dwelt  on."  On  the 
night  of  the  26th  of  Decemhcr,  the  little 
town  of  SasAO,  near  Gastelahhnte,  consisting 
of  one  long  street,  was  separated  in  two  by 
the  sudden  opening  of  a  fissure  through  its 
entire  length,  each  side  remaining  separated 
from  the  other  by  a  considerable  interval — 
and  so  it  stands.  On  the  28th  and  29th  of 
December,  both  in  Sala  and  Potenza,  strong 
shocks  were  felt,  followed  by  many  others  of 
a  less  intense  character,  and  these  still  con- 
tinue. The  consequences  will  be  that  even 
those  houses  which  were  only  cracked  will 
give  way,  and  those  which  were  feeble  will 
be  reduced  to  ruins. 

In  Naples,  too,  the  shocks  continue  pro- 
ducing vibrations  of  the  doors  and  windows ; 
and  in  one  instance,  I  have  heard  ringing  of 
the  bells.  The  common  report  is,  that  since 
the  16th  of  December  we  have  had  eighty- 
four  shocks  in  the  capital.  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  if  every  vibration  is  counted  as 
one,  and  if  the  great  subterraneous  agitation 
which  is  ^ow  going  on,  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. Ever}'  one  looks  really  with  anxiety 
to  Vesuvius,  and  prays,  not  from  curiosity 
only,  for  an  eruption.  The  indications  of  so 
desirable  a  result  seem  to  be  on  the  increase. 
A  person  who  resides  at  Resina  says,  that  on 
the  night  of  the  29th,  from  10  P.M.  to  5  A.M. 
of  the  30th  ult.,  the  whole  town  was  in  a 
state  of  continual  vibration.  Every  three 
minutes  a  sound  was  heard  as  of  a  person 
attem])ting  to  wrench  the  doors  and  windows 
out  of  their  places  followed  by  a  quiver. 
The  next  morning  the  mountain  was  ob- 
served to  vomit  forth  much  smoke  and  a 
cloud  of  ashes.  Friends,  too,  who  reside  at 
Capo  di  Marte,  near  the  city,  speak  of  the 
deep  thunders  which  they  hear  from  the 
mountain  in  the  stillness  of  the  night.  The 
same  phenomena  are  observed  at  Torre  del 
Greco.  I  must  also  advert  to  the  manifest 
lowness  of  the  sea,  which  seems  to-day  to 
have  receded  from  the  land.  I  noticed  this 
fact  in  my  last  letter,  and  tried  to  explain  it 
as  consecjuent  upon  the  neap  tides ;  but  the 
same  thing  continues ;  and  unless  it  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  long  continuation  of  a  land 
wind,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  there 
has  been  an  upheaving  of  soil.  It  would  be 
rash,  however,  to  come  speedily  to  so  im- 
portant a  decision.  How  this  state  of  things 
will  terminate,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but 
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that  some  great  change  is  pending,  there  is 
but  too  much  reason  for  supposing. 

I  have  not  dwelt  so  much  as  I  might  have 
done  on  the  incidents  of  the  earthquake, — 
on  the  effect  of  the  panic  on  the  public 
health, — the  illnesses  and  the  deaths  which 
have  ensued, — nor  on  the  painful  scenes  whicti 
are  described  by  every  one  flying  from  the 
place.  Some  were  heard  to  groan  beneath 
the  ruins  several  days  after  the  disaster,  and 
there  was  no  prompt  assistance  for  their 
rescue ;  for  the  inhabitant  had  either  fled  in 
fear,  or  were  so  enfeebled  by  hunger  and 
despair,  that  they  could  make  but  inadequate 
efforts.  Some,  too,  were  dug  out  alive  after 
six,  seven,  and  eight  days  of  burial.  Others 
were  found,  it  is  said,  to  have  eaten  portions 
of  their  own  arms.  The  sufferings,  too,  of 
those  who  were  saved,  exceeded  perhaps 
those  of  pei-sons  who  were  killed.  One 
man  describes  himself  as  waking  with  the 
violence  of  the  shock,  and  finding  first  the 
head  of  his  bed  rising  as  high  as  might  have 
been  the  ceiling,  and  then  the  foot  of  the 
bed.  Another  says, — "  I  huddled  my  family 
together  under  the  doorway  of  a  room,  and 
watched,  during  the  night,  the  walls  and 
timbers  of  the  floors  falling  around  me.** 
Another,  a  Swiss,  just  escaped  from  his 
house,  on  turning  round  to  look  for  his 
daughters,  saw  them  being  buried  under  the 
ruins  of  his  falling  dwelling.  Four  places 
have  been  almost  entirely  swallowed  up. 
More  than  one  hundred  townships  and  en- 
virons have  been  either  reduced  to  ruins,  or 
more  or  less  injured.  Some  English  gentle- 
men who  have  just  returned  from  the  scene 
of  disaster  give  the  following  interesting 
though  harrowing  details  : — "  Before  arriv- 
ing at  Pertosa,  we  found  the  houses  on  either 
side  of  the  road  thrown  to  the  ground  ;  the 
landlord  of  a  tavern  now  abandoned  told  us 
that  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  with 
his  wife,  but  that  his  child  and  servant  had 
been  both  killed.  He  himself  bore  the 
marks  of  a  heavy  blow  on  his  face.  The 
population  of  this  place  was  about  3,000, 
and  143  bodies  only  had  been  dug  out  on 
ifiQ  1st  of  January;  whilst  200  more  were 
known  to  be  missing.  The  whole  town  was 
destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  six  houses, 
which  were  in  a  falling  state.  Between 
Pertosa  and  Polla  the  strength  and  caprice 
of  the  earthquake  were  made  maoifett  in  a 
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remarkable  wny.  Crossing  a  deep  ravine, 
we  found  the  road  on  the  opposite  side 
carried  off  200  feet  distant  from  its  former 
position :  the  mountain  above  it  had  been 
cleft  in  two,  revealing  to  a  great  depth  the 
limestone  caverns  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
The  gronnd  was  seamed  with  fissures ;  and 
we  could  put  our  arms  into  them  up  to  the 
shoulders.  PoUa  has  a  population  of  7,000 
persons  : — 1,000  had  fallen  victims,  of  whom 
567  had  been  dug  up  and  buried ;  the  work 
of  disinterment  was  continuing  slowly,  but 
the  stench  here  and  elsewhere,  from  the 
bodies,  was  insufferable.  Three  shocks  of  an 
earthquake  were  felt  on  this  day,  January  1. 
The  first  was  very  early  in  the  morning;  the 
second  about  lialf-jiast  12.  When  we  were 
standing  on  the  ruins  of  a  church,  the  ground 
began  to  heave  under  our  feet  and  the  sub- 


terraneous thunders  to  roll.     We   immeili- 
ately  fled   from  the   spot,  but  were   nearly 
overwhelmed  as  the  wall  of  a  bell-tower  fell 
close  upon  our  heels,  and  a  leaning*  hou.^,  in 
an  inclining  state,  came  down  within   20  feet 
of  us.     The  frightened  people  immediately 
formed   a  procession,   and   headed     by    the 
priests,  bearing  the  crucifix  and  an  image  of 
the  Madonna,  lashed  themselves  with  ropes 
as  they  walked.     On  leaving  the   town,  we 
rested  on  the  wall  of  a  bridge  just   outside, 
where  some  priests  begged  us  to  rise,  saying 
we  were  in  danger,  for  the  ground  was   con- 
tinually trembling.     Whilst  sitting  there,  we 
felt  the  third  shock,  and  required   no  other 
hint"      At  the  last  moment,  I  add,  from 
official  documents,  that  upwards   of  30,000 
are  returned  as  dead,  and  250,000  Uviug  in 
the  02)en  air. 


We  have  to  announce  another  important 
addition  to  gcograp1ii<>al  knowledge  from  the 
pen  of  a  (xorman.  Ilcrr  MoUhausen,  tlic  son 
of  a  Prussian  officer,  is  just  about  to  publish, 
by  subscription,  a  m:ignificent  work,  in  which 
ho  d«rtrril)es  his  journey  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  shoR's  of  the  Pacific*  The  cost  of  the  book 
will  l>c  al>out  £2  10«.,  a  large  price  for  Germany ; 
but  if  we  may  trust  the  promises  of  the  pros- 
pectus, it  wiirbe  a  Pnichtntrk  of  the  first  rank. 
The  ]iros[»cctus  cootains  a  long  and  curiously 
chara<'teri>tic  preface  by  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt, in  whicli  he  speaks  of  the  anthor  in  the 
very  hij;;li<'st  terms.  Tliis  preface,  which  is,  we 
need  hardly  say,  exceed  in  j^Iy  interesting,  con- 
taiuf^  a  liint  that  Columl)us  had  not  improbably 
heard  of  the  jrold  of  California.  We  cannot 
resist  tho  tomy»tatiou  of  quoting  one  essentially 
Humholdtian  pas>ago  : 

"At  the  present  day,  when  great  projects  for 
connecting:  ihe  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  arc 
oi'cupyin^r  the  attention  of  so  many,  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  think  of  the  first  small  heginninps  of  our 
knowledjfo  of  tho  Pacific,  of  what  Columbus 
kiicw^  a!)()ut  it,  when  he  lay  upon  his  deathbed. 
The  great  man,  half  forjtottcn  by  his  contem- 
poraries, as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  died  at 
Valladolid,  on  tho  20th  of  May  1506,  fully 
porsnadwl  (as  was  also  Amerigo  Vespucci,  up 
to  his  death,  at  Seville,  on  the  22nd  of  Feb- 

♦  Proitjuct  Tnr/ebuch  Einer  Rti»t  ton  JMiuiM^ppi 
nach  (h  n  Ku»tcn  der  Sadset  txm  Balduin  MoUhau- 
ten,  Nebst  cinem  Vorwort  von  Alexander  von 
Humboldt.  Leipzig ;  Mendelssohn.  London : 
Williams  and  Korgate.    1867. 


ruary,  1522)  that  he  had  discovered  only  the 
shore  of  the  Aitiatic  continent,  jxoi  a  new 
world." — Saturday  Review. 

The  interest  which  has  been  excited  in  this 
country  by  the  Eeuttche.  Theologie^X  may  lead 
some  persons  to  the  stady  of  a  work  on  the 
German  Mystics  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
which  is  now  appearing  at  Leipzij^.  It  is  im- 
possible as  yet  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  how  far 
it  may  !)c  adapted  for  Enjrlish  readers,  for  only 
one  volume  has  been  published,  and  that  con- 
tains merely  the  remains  of  Meistcr  Eckhart, 
printed  in  old  German,  and  without  any  his- 
torical elucidations.  Tliesc  the  editor  prom- 
ises in  another  volnm^  He  certainly  piqaes 
our  curiosity,  for  he  speaks  of  Eckhart,  as  one 
of  the  deepest  thinkers  of  all  time,  and  quotes 
an  old  sayuig  concerning  him  : 

"  Diz  ist  Meistcr  Eckhart. 
Dem  Got  nio  niht  verbarc." 
His  remains  consist  of  sermrms,  treatises,  say- 
inprs,  and  a  series  of  theological  and  philoso- 
phical **  guesses  at  truth."  which  are  collected 
together  under  tho  title  Liber  Pwiiionum,  The 
editor  has  employed  eighteen  vcars  in  hunting 
out,  amongst  all  the  libraries  of' centml  Europe, 
from  Einsiedeln  to  Breslau  and  Berlin,  these 
fragments  of  Eckhart.  A  very  large  portion  of 
theni  has  never  appeared  in  print. — SatitrdLiy 
Review. 

♦  Deutsche  3fy$tiker  dea  Vierzthnten  Jahrhtm- 
derU,  herausgegoben  Von  Kranz  Pfeiffcr.  Zweiter 
Band.  Leipzig:  Goschen.  London:  Williams  and 
and  Xorgate.    1857. 
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ASLEEP  ! — amid  the  awful  thunder 

That  speaks  of  coininjr  «loom. 
While  swarininjj  hosts  of  fiendish  foes 

Uound  Lucknow's  fortress  loom. 
Worn  (►ut  hy  toil  and  ^ufVerin^ — 

Death  flosinp  darkly  round — 
The  dau/rhters  of  the  island-raee 

Lay  on  the  hjird,  cold  jrround. 

T)\e  Enirlislnvonian's  trouhlcd  rest 

Is  hroken  tiifullv ; 
But  hu-ihed  in  motionless  repose. 

The  h«'ad  uj)on  her  knee, 
A  Scottish  woman  pillowed  there, 

Dreams  of  the  far-off  home, 
Where  her  ohl  father  from  the  plough 

At  eventide  will  come. 

What  FUilden  sound  'mid  that  wild  roar 

The  rharmed  vision  breaks, 
As  sprinjrin^  from  her  kindly  eoueh, 

The  highland  woman  wakes  ? 
The  Scottish  car — the  Scottish  heart 

'Mid  that  stern  din  of  war, 
Hears  the  shrill  Highland  bagpipe  speak — 

The  slogan  sound  afar  . 

"  We're  saved  !  I  hear  Macgregor's  peal, 

Ave  foremost  in  the  fray — 
Oh,  tlighland  hearts  and  hands  are  true ; 

We're  saved  this  blessed  dav !  " 
She  stands  amid  the  hero  band 

Who  wage  the  hopeless  strife, 
The  harbinger  of  coming  aid, 

Of  rescued  love  and  life. 

Thev  listen  ! — ^l)ut  that  distant 'sound 

llcaehes  no  Saxon  ear ; 
For  them  no  Highland  pibroch  tclU 

That  Scotland's  aid  is  near. 
Again  the  voice  of  war  sends  forth 

Defiance  stem  and  high  ; 
Despairing,  though  undaunted  still. 

Arc  England's  chivalry. 

Once  more  that  cry:  "  The  Campbells  come! 

We're  sjivc<l  !  " — They  pause  again. 
O  blessed  ilcavcn  !  she  s|>eaketh  sooth! 

They  lic:ir  the  l»agpipc's  strain. 
High  'mid  the  roar  of  deadly  htrife 

The  Ili;,dilnnd  mu>ic  swells  ; 
And  of  the  (iod-sent  aid  at  hand, 

The  mountain  slogan  toils. 

Down — as  one  man  the  leaguere<l  force 

Fall  lowlv  on  their  knees, 
And  ti-nr-;,  and  prayers,  and  bursting  sighs 

Float  on  the  eastern  breeze. 
Full — fuller — swells  the  changing  strain. 

Borne  through  the  n*nding  line 
(H  concjiiererl  foes — T/n(f  hear  it  now! 

The  sound  of  '*  Auld  Lang  Sync.'" 

Oh  !  blessed  be  His  holy  name 

Wlio.  in  our  direst  neetl, 
C«n  thu-j.  through  swarthy  myriads, 

Our  faithful  comrades  lead. 
Yet  even  with  the  memory 

Of  mercy  all  diving, 


II 


Will  come  a  ling'ring  echo,  too. 

Of  Scotland's  "Auld  Lang  S}Tie." 
— Chambers* 8  Journal.  L.  V. 


LITTLE   NOBODY. 

BY     CHARLES      MACKAT. 

Whex  the  tempest  flies 

O'er  the  cloudy  skies. 
And  from  crag  to  crag  the  frantic  thunders  ride; 

When  the  lightning  stroke 

Has  destroyed  the  oak. 
Safely  down  Indow  the  little  violets  hide. 

In  the  strife  uiipalling, 

When  the  proud  are  falling, 
Little  men  can  rest,  or  watch  unheeded  by; 

Blow,  ye  storms  of  Fate, 

On  the  rich  and  great, 
I'm  but  little  Nobody — Nobody  am  I. 

Pebbles  on  the  shore 

Dread  no  billows'  roar. 
But  the  mighty  ships,  deep-laden  in  the  hold. 

With  a  thousand  men. 

Steering  home  again. 
Founder  oftentimes  with  all  their  men  and  gold. 

Feathers  fall  but  slowly, 

And  the  poor  and  lowly 
Fall  and  are  unhurt — while  greatness  falls  to 
die;. 

Kings  may  wake  to  weep. 

While  their  ploughmen  sleep  : 
Who  would  bo  a  Somebo«ly  ? — Nobody  am  I. 


"  Make  me  to  go  in  the  path  of  Thy  command- 
ments."— I'sALM  cxix. 

When  from  that  path  Thou  hast  appointed  me, 
I  wander,  hedge  my  way  about,  good  Lord, 

So  that,  perforce,  1  must  return  to  Thee ; 

Where  snares  and  dangers  be. 
There  plant  Thine  angel  and  avenging  swocd. 

When  to  Thy  throne  my  imperfect  prayers  a*- 
cend. 
Dear  Lord,  consider  well  what  I  entreat ; 
Judge  my  unwise  com]iluiiit,  and  condescend 
To  make  it  good  ;  so  winnowing  chaff  from 
wheat. 

That  only  what,  is  meet 
For  fniit  again  in  answer  shall  descend. 

When  'twixt  two  paths  ]  halt,  nor  know  the 
way, 
O,  leave  not  me  to  guess — Thyself  decide  ! 
Be  Thy  controlling  band  my  gui<le.  my  stay ; 

SufTer  me  not  to  ^tray, 
I      Rather  comitcl  mc  c1os<t  to  Thy  side. 

I  When  blind  and  faint,  against  Thy  strength  I 
I  flint- 

Thus,  my   consummate  weakness ;    putting 
trust 
In  Thy  sure  Word,  thus  to  Thy  footstool  cling^; 
Hearken,  my  Ood,  my  King! 
Regard  my  prayer,  low  breathed  from  oox  th* 
dust. 
— 7%e  Chitrchman.  Edith  Mat 
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memorial  legend,  took  the  usual  effect. 
Grandson  as  he  was  of  one  of  the  framers  of 
the  Union,  he  had  the  "Wallace-and-Rruce 
form  of  the  Thistle  fever  as  strongly  as  either 
Bums  or  Scot  had  it  after  him ;  and  it  was, 
douhtlesR,  owing  to  the  subsequent  tenor  of 
his  life  that  the  effects  were  not  so  permanent 
on  his  constitution  and  career. 

There  would  be  necessar}*  differences,  how- 
ever, between  the  juvenile  Scotticism  of  a 
Smollett  l>orn  in  the  vale  of  Leven  in  1721, 
and  that  of  a  Burns  bom  in  Ayrshire  in  1759, 
or  of  a  Scott  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1771. 
The  Vale  of  Leven  had  its  peculiarities,  both 
physical  and  historical,  over  and  above  what 
appertained  to  it  more  or  less  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  Scotland.  In  point  of  natural 
beauty  few  districts  could  come  up  to  it. 
There  was  the  Vale  itself,  as  yet  innocent  of 
steam  or  chemicals,  a  perfect  bit  of  Lowland 
solitude,  through  which,  under  moist  but 
genial  skies,  the  sheep-bell  tinkled,  while  the 
angler  pursued  his  craft.  Followed  south- 
wards, this  Vale  led  to  the  open  splendors  of 
the  Clyde,  the  indented  coasts  of  which,  once 
seen  flashing  in  the  sunlight  from  Dumbarton 
Castle,  the  eye  never  forgets ;  and,  followed 
northwards,  it  led  to  the  matchless  Loch 
Lomond,  the  lower  beauties  of  which,  where 
the  wooded  islets  seem  to  swim  on  its  placid 
surface,  are  but  a  gradual  promise  of  the 
gtemcr  grandeurs  of  its  upper  and  narrower 
shores.  A  Lowland  Scot  himself,  though 
with  a  spice  of  Highland  blood,  the  boy  was 
thus  on  the  confines  of  the  southern  Gaelic 
region,  or  rather  in  the  midst  of  it.  He 
could  hear  Gaelic  spoken  or  preached  in  his 
immediate  neighborhood,  and  a  brief  excur- 
sion on  the  Lake  took  him  into  the  verj- 
heart  of  the  Macgregors  and  the  Macfarlanes, 
where  nothing  but  Gaelic  would  pass,  and 
where  the  wild  Celtic  customs  were  still  un- 
touched. Or  if,  returning  from  occasional 
contact  with  the  Gaels,  he  betook  himself  to 
such  associations  of  more  intellectual  interest 
as  his  own  Lowland  part  of  Dumbartonshire 
afforded,  was  there  not  the  fact  that  it  had 
given  birlh  to  Scotland's  greatest  scholar  ? 
The  tradition  was  that  the  grammar-school 
of  Dumbarton,  where  Smollett  received  his 
first  classical  education,  was  that  where  Bu- 
chanan had  received  his  two  centuries  be- 
fore ;  and  the  master  of  the  school  in  Smol- 
lett*s  days  was  a  certain  Mr.  John  Love, 
whose  main  occupation  in  life,  besidefl  teach- 


ing, was  talking  and  writing  about  Buchanan. 
To  all  this  as  bearing  on  Smollett's  boyhood, 
in  respect  of  place,  add  the  recollections  in- 
volved in  the  circumstance  of  the  time. 
Smollett  preceded  Scott  by  exactly  fifty 
years.  Things  which  were  to  Scott  matters 
of  legend,  were  to  Smollett  matters  of  ob- 
ser\-ation.  He  listened  to  the  talk  about  the 
Union  when  it  was  yet  recent  and  unpopular, 
when  tough  old  Scotch  lairds  in  his  grand- 
father's hearing  would  trace  all  evils  under 

!  the  sun  to  that  act  of  national  treacher}*,  and 
when   the   distinction   of  being  "  true-bom 

j  Scots  **  and  not  "  Britoners  "  was  yet  proudly 
kept  up  by  all  who  had  had  the  luck  to  draw 
breath  before  the  fatal  year.  Some  of  these 
"  tme-bora  Scots  "  could  entertain  him  with 
reminiscences  extending  back  to  the  reignn 
of  the  last  male  Stuarts,  ere  yet  Britain  had 
to  seek  her  kings  among  "wee  German 
lardies.**  Jacobitism  was  rife  about  him ; 
the  memory  of  the  '15  was  fresh;  ever  and 
anon  there  were  rumors  of  a  new  insurrec- 
tion brewing  among  the  clans ;  and  eTen  at 
the  Commissar}**s  own  table,  when  the  punch 
went  round  after  the  claret,  some  grim  Low- 
land kinsman  or  some  hot  Highland  chief 
might  drink  the  King's  health,  passing  his 
glass  over  the  water.  Koli  Roy,  known  only 
to  Scott  by  description,  might  hare  been 
seen  by  Smollett  It  was  six  years  before 
Smollett  was  bom  indeed,  that  Mr.  Francis 
Osbaldistone  and  Mr.  Nicol  Janrie  had  paid 
Hob  their  ever  memorable  visit;  but  Rob 
was  still  alive  and  hearty  al)out  his  place  of 
Inversnaid  ;  and  it  was  not  till  Smollett  was 
a  lad  of  seventeen,  and  had  sailed  up  and 
down  the  Loch  many  a  time,  that  Rob's  piper 
struck  up  his  last  march  and  his  bones  were 
laid  to  rest  in  the  braes  of  Balquhidder. 

Headers  of  Smollett  will  know  that  we 
are  not  attaching  too  much  importance  to  the 
circumstances  of  his  Scottish  breeding.  Not 
only  are  his  writings  full  of  Scottish  charae- 
ters,  Scottish  allusions,  and  Scottish  humors, 
but  the  very  last  exercises  of  his  pen  both  in 
prose  and  in  verse  were  in  loving  celebration 
of  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood.  **  I  have  seent" 
he  sap,  '<  the  Lago  di  Gardo,  Albano,  De 
Vico,  Bolsena,  and  GKmeva,  and,  upon  my 
honor,  I  ])refer  Loch  Lomond  to  them  alL" 
And  so  in  his  "  Ode  to  Leven  Water :  •• 

"  On  T^ven's  hanks  while  free  to  rore 
And  tune  the  rural  pipe  to  lovo, 
I  envied  not  the  happiest  swain 
That  ever  trod  th'  Arcadian  plain." 
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This  was  the  re-awakened  patriotism  of 
the  elderly  Scot  revisiting  his  native  place 
aAer  long  absence.  Before,  however,  he  had 
quitted  those  scenes,  the  amor  Scotice  had 
begun  to  show  itself  in  the  same  llterar}- 
guise.  At  the  grammar-school  of  Dumbar- 
tonshire he  was  known  as  a  writer  of  verses 
on  local  subjects.  Like  every  other  Scottish 
boy  of  a  scribbling  turn,  he  had  resolved  to 
write  a  poem  of  which  Wallace  should  be 
the  hero ;  and  when  he  gave  up  that  theme 
as  too  ambitious,  it  was  over  the  pages  of 
Buchanan's  History  that  he  meditated  the 
drama  which  he  actually  wrote  on  the  story 
of  the  murder  of  the  Scottish  king  James  I. 
at  Perth. 

Smollett's  desire  was  to  go  into  the  army, 
but  here  he  was  thwarted  by  the  old  knight, 
who  had  already  got  a  commission  for  the 
elder  brother  James.  When  he  was  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  Tobias  was  sent  to 
Glasgow  to  attend  the  University,  and  qualify 
himself  for  some  profession.  Chance  rather 
than  deliberation  determined  that  this  pro- 
fession should  be  physic ;  and  from  about 
1736  to  1739  Smollett  was  one  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  youths  who  fluttered  about  the 
cloisters  of  Glasgow  College.  After  he  had 
begun  to  attend  the  medical  classes  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  Mr.  John  Gordon,  then  a 
well-known  surgeon  in  the  town. 

Smollett's  three  years  of  Glasgow  student- 
ship were  but  an  extension  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Scottish  life  and  its  humors.  To 
conceive  what  Glasgow  was  at  that  time  is 
almost  beyond  the  powers  of  an  Englishman. 
"  Can  you  direct  me  the  nearest  way  to  a 
town  in  your  country  of  Scotland  called 
Glasgow  ?  **  asks  young  Osbaldistonc,  before 
he  leaves  England,  of  Andrew  Fairservice. 
"A  town  ca'd  Glasgow  ?  "  echoes  the  indig- 
nant Andrew ;  "  Glasgow's  a  ceety,  man ;  " 
and,  under  Andrew's  guidance,  the  adventtirer 
and  the  reader  enter  Glasgow  together. 
Defoe  corroborates  Andrew's  descrij)tion, 
speaking  of  Glasgow  in  1727  as  *Mhe  em- 
porium of  the  west  of  Scotland  for  its  com- 
merce and  riches,"  and,  "  in  a  word,  one  of 
the  clean h'est,  most  beautiful,  and  best  built 
cities  in  Great  Britain."  And  yet,  thon,  and 
for  ten  years  later,  the  population  was  not 
over  17,000.  But  it  was  the  time  of  the 
rise  of  the  West  India  trade,  when  the  Glass- 
fords  and    Dunlops  and   Cunninghams   and 


Campbells  and  others,  whose  names  are 
identified  to  this  day  with  the  commerce  of 
Glasgow,  were  availing  themselves  of  the 
new  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Union  to 
Scottish  enterprise,  and  acquiring,  by  their 
mingled  thrift  and  sagacity,  what  were  con- 
sidered colossal  fortunes.  These  **  tobacco 
princes,"  as  they  were  called,  were  the 
aristocracy  of  Glasgow.  On  the  Plainstanes, 
where  they  walked  daily  in  their  scarlet 
cloaks,  curled  wigs,  and  cocked  hats,  with 
gold-headed  canes  in  their  hands,  all  others 
made  way  for  them  with  reverence.  Inferior 
to  these  were  the  "  weaver-bodies,"  and  other 
members  of  the  trade-corporations,  many  of 
whom  were  substantial  citizens.  Distinct 
from  both,  and  yet  mingling  with  l)oth,  as  a 
kind  of  intellectual  element,  was  a  little  knot 
of  College-professors,  medical  men,  and 
clergymen.  The  Professor  of  Moral  Philos- 
ophy at  that  time  in  the  University  was  the 
metaphysician  Hutcheson.  The  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  and  one  of  the  eccentricities  of 
the  town,  was  Kol>ert  Simson,  the  editor  of 
Euclid.  Among  the  younger  medical  men 
were  William  Cullen  and  William  Hunter, 
the  future  chiefs  of  British  medicine,  though 
as  yet  unknown  to  fame.  Half  of  the  pro- 
fessors were  clergymen,  and,  if  any  of  the 
others  had  his  doubts  about  Calvinism,  he 
kept  them  to  himself.  The  whole  social 
economy  of  the  place  was  rigid,  frugal,  and 
methodical.  The  wealthiest  citizens,  with 
few  exceptions,  lived  not  in  separate  houses, 
but  in  floors  baring  but  one  sitting-room  for 
the  whole  family ;  and  such  a  thing  as  a 
private  carriage  was  unknown  in  the  town. 
The  master  of  every  resj)ectable  household 
was  its  king  and  priest,  seldom  s]M)ken  to  by 
his  children  or  servants,  and  never  without 
awe.  In  the  morning  he  went  to  his  shop 
or  counting-house  ;  he  returned  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  to  dinner ;  the  afternoon  was 
again  spent  in  business ;  and  only  in  the 
evenings  did  he  relax  and  take  his  pleasure. 
The  habit  then  was  for  the  seniors  to  meet 
in  taverns  while  the  women-folks  and  young 
folks  had  their  tea  ;  but  ])unctually  at  nine 
o'clock  the  steps  of  the  good  man  was  again 
heard  at  his  own  threshold,  and  all  was 
hushed  for  family-worship  and  supjier. 

As  regards  the  Presbyterian  decorum  of 
the  place,  we  greatly  fear  Smollett  was  one 
of  the  reliels.    Among  the  rarious  traits  of 
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his  Scottish  nativity,  at  all  events,  which  he 
carried  with  him  to  the  end  of  his  life,  we 
do  not  find  the  faintest  symptom  of  attach- 
ment to  Scottish  ecclesiastical  forma.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  at  any  rate,  that,  in  the  matter 
of  conduct,  he  had  generally  his  name  on  the 
black  books,  and  that  he  was  a  ringleader  in 
college  riots  and  all  sorts  of  mischief.  Mr. 
Gordon,  it  is  said,  would  take  his  part 
against  less  charitable  judges,  and  when  any 
of  his  neighbors  spoke  to  him  of  the  superior 
steadiness  of  their  apprentices,  he  would  an- 
swer that  it  might  be  all  very  true,  but  he 
preferred  his  own  **  bubbly-nosed  callant  wi' 
the  stane  in  his  pouch."  Before  his  appren- 
ticeship was  over  he  flattered  himself  that 
he  was  a  very  good-looking  fellow  and  a 
favorite  with  the  ladies.  Now,  too,  as  his 
friend  Dr.  Moore  expresses  it,  "  he  began 
to  direct  the  edge  of  his  boyish  satire  against 
such  green  and  scanty  shoots  of  affectation 
and  ridicule  as  the  soil  produced,"  and  he 
especially  attacked  Glasgow  in  its  two  main 
characteristics — its  commercial  or  money- 
making  pride,  and  its  religious  zeal  and 
strictness.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  most  of 
the  Scottish  literar)'  men  of  the  last  centur}', 
from  Allan  Kamsay  downwards,  were  in  this 
position  of  antagonism  to  the  Presbyterian- 
isra  of  their  country.  It  is  only  in  later 
days  that  there  have  been  remarkable  speci- 
mens of  Scottish  literary  genius,  not  only 
ill  sympathy  with  the  national  religious 
feeling,  but  even  inspired  and  inflamed  by  it. 
But  there  were  graver  parts  in  Smollett's 
character  than  mere  love  of  frolic.  What  he 
makes  Roderick  Random  say  of  his  diligence 
at  college  is  true  of  himself :  "  In  the  space 
of  three  years  I  understood  Greek  very  well, 
was  pretty  far  advanced  in  mathematics,  and 
no  stninger  to  moral  and  natural  philosophy ; 
logic  I  made  no  account  of;  but,  above  all 
things,  I  valued  myself  on  a  taste  in  the 
hdh.s  IcffreSf  and  a  talent  for  poetry  which 
had  already  produced  some  pieces  that  met 
with  a  very  favorable  reception."  Among 
these  pieces  is  to  be  included  his  tragedy  of 
••  The  Regicide,"  which  was  finished  in  some 
shape  before  he  had  passed  his  nineteenth 
vear.  Puerile  as  this  effort  undoubtedly  is, 
the  fact  that  he  should  have  written  so  long 
a  piece  at  so  early  an  age  shows  that  the  Ht- 
erary  propensity  was  strong  in  him,  and 
that  he  was  cultiyating  it  by  assiduous  read- 
ing.   Where  he  got  books  is  something  of  a 


mystery,  as  there  was  no  circulating  library 
in  Glasgow  till  1753. 

The  cause,  or  one  of  the  causes  of  Smol- 
lett's leaving  Scotland,  was  his  grandfather's 
death.  The  old  knight  died  in  1739;  what 
property  he  had  was  left  to  his  lawyer-sons, 
James  and  George,  or  to  their  sisters  ;  and 
there  was  no  j)ro vision  for  the  widow  and 
children  of  his  deceased  son,  Archibald.  As 
Smollett's  elder  brother  was  already  in  the 
army,  and  as  his  sister  was  either  married 
or  just  about  to  be  married  to  a  Mr.  Telfer,  a 
gentleman  of  some  property  in  Lanarkshire, 
it  was  chiefly  his  own  prospects  that  were 
affected.  He  set  out  on  the  then  difficult 
journey  of  four  hundred  miles  to  London, 
taking  with  him  a  small  sum  of  money  and  a 
very  large  assortment  of  letters  of  introduc- 
tion. "  Whether  his  relations,"  says  Dr. 
Moore,  "intended  to  compensate  for  the 
scantiness  of  the  one  by  their  profusion  in 
the  other,  is  uncertain;  but  he  has  been 
often  heard  to  declare  that  their  liberality  in 
the  last  article  was  prodigious." 

It  is  not  clear  that,  when  Smollett  went  to 
London,  his  intentions  were  merely  those  of 
a  literary  adventurer.  But,  having  "  The 
Regicide  "  in  his  pocket,  how  could  he  resist 
having  a  dip  into  the  world  of  letters  ?  Even 
now  it  is  one  of  the  minor  miseries  of  life 
to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  a  young  man  who  has 
a  tragedy  in  manuscript ;  and  it  must  have 
been  worse  still  when  there  was  some  shadow 
of  a  chance  of  getting  a  tragedy  acted,  and 
when,  consequently,  the  ordinary  form  of  a 
young  writer's  ambition  was  to  be  introduced 
to  the  manager  of  a  theatre.  Smollett,  it 
seems,  began  his  literar}'  experience  in  this 
way.  "As  early  as  the  year  1739,"  he  says, 
**  my  play  was  taken  into  the  protection  of 
one  of  those  little  fellows  who  are  sometimes 
called  great  men ;  and,  like  other  orphans, 
neglected  accordingly.  Stung  with  resent- 
ment, which  I  mistook  for  contempt,  I  re- 
solved to  punish  this  barbarous  indifference, 
and  actually  discarded  my  patron  ;  conaoling 
myself  with  the  barren  praise  of  a  few  asso- 
ciates, who  &c."  The  patron  here  alluded  to 
is  said  to  have  been  Lord  Lyttelton,  then 
Mr.  Lyttelton,  and  Secretary  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales ;  and,  if  so,  Smollett's  introduction  to 
him  may  have  been  through  Mallet,  his 
under-secretary,  or  Thomson,  his  friend.  As 
the  tragedy  is  preserved,  we  can  judge  for 
oiurselves  how  far  Mr.  Ljttelton  was  to  be 
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blamed.  The  account  which  Smollett  gives 
of  his  feelings  is,  however,  interesting,  as 
showing  thus  early  the  irascibility  of  his  na- 
ture. According  to  every  account  we  have 
of  him,  he  was  not  one  of  that  "  canny  "  order 
of  Scots  who  are  said  to  make  their  way  by 
incessant  "  booing." 

Smollett  was  still  busy  with  his  tragedy, 
when  "  his  occasions  called  him  out  of  the 
kingdom."  In  other  words,  his  friends  had 
procured  him  an  appointment  as  surgeon's 
mate  on  board  a  king's  ship.  A  youth  of 
eighteen,  whose  only  known  qualification  was 
that  he  had  been  a  surgeon's  apprentice  in 
Glasgow,  could  hardly  have  expected  any 
thing  better.  Indeed,  if  the  descriptions  in 
"Roderick  Random"  of  that  gentleman's 
difficulties  at  the  "Sfiyy  Office  and  at  Surgeons* 
Hall  are  at  all  a  record  of  Smollett's  own 
experience,  it  was  not  without  some  trouble 
that  his  friends  got  him  the  appointment. 
It  was  a  time,  moreover,  of  some  commotion 
in  the  naval  service.  Walpole,  whose  long 
ministry  had  hitherto  been  studiously  pacific, 
had  been  obliged.  (1739)  to  declare  war 
against  Spain.  The  war  was  to  be  conducted 
chiefly  in  the  "West  Indian  seas  and  along  the 
coasts  of  Spanish  America,  where  there  were 
ships  to  be  captured  and  settlements  to  be 
attacked,  and  a  brilliant  beginning  had 
already  been  made  by  the  taking  of  Porto- 
bello  by  Admiral  Vernon. 

Smollett's  biographers  embark  him  as 
surgeon's  mate  in  1739,  and  they  do  not  re- 
store him  to  England  till  1746.  We  know 
for  certain  that  he  served  in  the  disastrous 
Carthagena  Expedition  of  1741.  lie  was 
surgeon's  mate  on  board  one  of  the  largest 
ships  of  the  squadron  which  sailed  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight  in  October,  1740,  under  the 
command  of  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Chaloner 
Ogle,  to  join  Admiral  Vernon's  squadron  in 
the  West  Indies ;  and  he  was  in  this  ship 
during  the  whole  of  the  operations  of  the 
combined  fleet  and  the  land-forces  against 
Carthagena  in  the  following  March  and 
April,  including  the  terrible  bombardment  of 
the  Fort  of  Bocca  Chica.  When  the  enter- ! 
prise  was  abandoned,  the  fleet  retired  to 
Jamaica,  whence  part  of  it  returned  to  Eng- 
land, while  part  remained  for  farther  ser- 
vice in  the  West  Indian  seas.  Smollct  was 
with  the  last  portion ;  and  he  seems  to  haye 
cruised  about  the  West  Indies  for  the  better 
part  of  1741,  if  not  longer.    It  is  certain, 
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too,  that  for  a  while  he  resided  in  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  Creole  beauty,  Miss  Lascelles,  the 
daughter  of  an  English  planter.  In  any 
case,  he  was  back  in  England  and  his  name 
removed  from  the  Nav}'  Books  by  the  early 
part  of  1744.  This  is  proved  by  a  letter 
dated  "London,  May  22,  1744,"  addressed  to 
a  friend  in  Scotland,  and  at  the  close  of 
which  he  says, — "  I  am  confident  that  you 
and  all  honest  men  would  acquit  my  princi- 
ples, however  my  prudentials  might  be  con- 
demned. However,  I  have  moved  into  the 
house  where  the  late  John  Douglas,  surgeon, 
died;  and  you  may  henceforth  direct  for 
Mr,  Smollett,  surgeon,  in  Downing  Street 
West."" 

If  this  is  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning 
that  Smollett  had  then  quitted  the  navy  and 
settled  in  London  in  quest  of  private  prac- 
tice as  a  surgeon,  we  may  guess  in  what  re- 
spects his  "  prudentials  "  might  be  liable  to 
criticism.  The  war  with  Spain  had  by  this 
time  been  engulfed  in  the  much  larger  war 
of  the  Austrian  succession,  in  which  Great 
Britain  took  part  with  Maria  Theresa  against 
the  alliance  of  the  German  Emperor,  and 
France,  Spain,  Poland,  Sardinia,  and  Naples. 
On  the  eve  of  the  war,  Walpole  had  resigned 
(1742) ;  but,  as  the  Hanoverian  interests  of 
George  II.  were  involved,  and  as  the  war 
was  popular,  it  was  carried  on  with  spirit, 
levies  of  British  troops  being  raised  for  it, 
and  George  himself  crossing  the  sea  to  show 
his  German  pluck  at  Dettingen  (1743).  In 
a  war  of  such  dimensions  there  were  of 
course,  unusual  opportunities  for  promotion ; 
and  it  so  happened  that  the  political  changes 
which  accompanied  it  were  of  a  kind  that 
might  have  been  favorable  to  Smollett's  in- 
terests. One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment, and,  till  1745,  the  sole  minister  for 
Scotland,  was  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale ; 
and  his  Secretary  was  the  astute  Scotchman, 
Andrew  Mitchell,  afterwards  Sir  Andrew 
Mitchell  and  British-Ambassador  Plenipo- 
tentiary at  the  Court  of  Frederic  the  Great 
of  Prussia.  If  we  may  judge  from  numer- 
ous letters  to  Mitchell  which  we  have  seen 
in  manu.script,  he  was  supposed  by  his  coun- 
trymen north  of  the  Tweed  to  be  all  but  om-  . 
nipotent  in  ]  r  'during  berths  for  them ;  and 
among  those  who  wrote  to  him  "at  my 
Lord  Tweeddale's  office  at  Whitehall"  was 
James  Smollett  the  joanget  of  Boiihill«  all 
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of  whose  epistles  begin  "  Dear  Cousin, **  and 
contain  requests  for  favors  mixed  with  family 
and  political  gossip.  It  may,  easily,  there- 
fore, be  perceived  how  upon  Scotch  principles 
Tobias  might  have  been  blamed  by  his  rela- 
tives for  deserting  the  nav}'  at  such  a  prom- 
bing  crisis. 

Smollett  was  only  twenty-three  years  of 
age  when  he  settled  in  London.  It  was  the 
time  of  the  so-called  Carterat  Administra- 
tion, which  had  succeeded  that  of  Walpole, 
and  was  itself  just  about  to  give  place  to  the 
ten  years'  Ministry  of  Pelham  (1744-1754). 
Scarcely  had  the  change  of  administration 
•been  effected  when  the  country  heard  of  the 
defeat  at  Fontenoy  (April  30,  1745) ;  during 
the  same  yea*  there  were  rumors  of  French 
invasion  :  and  before  the  year  was  over  there 
was  the  domestic  explosion  of  the  Highland 
Rebellion. 

From  the  time  of  his  setting  up  his  brass- 
plate  in  Downing-street,  the  young  sailor- 
surgeon  found  more  to  do  in  talking  about 
public  afiairs  than  in  attending  patients.  So 
fiir  as  appears  however,  he  let  the  Carteret 
administration  pass  without  hearing  from 
him ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1746,  when 
the  Pelham  ministry  had  been  nearly  two 
years  in  office,  that  he  allowed  his  pugnacity 
to  show  itself  in  print  What  then  roused 
him  was  his  indignation  at  the  treatment  of 
Scotland  after  the  suppression  of  the  High- 
land Rebellion.  Inheriting  the  Whig  prin- 
ciples of  his  family  he  had  doubtless,  while 
the  Rebellion  lasted,  as  little  sympathy  with 
it  as  any  subject  of  King  George.  But  the 
Scot  was  still  stronger  in  him  than  the 
Whig ;  and  when,  after  the  Rebellion,  there 
came  the  news  of  the  butcheries  at  Culloden, 
and  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  rebels  by 
scores,  and  all  the  measures  for  breaking  up 
the  Highland  clan-system,  and  incapacita- 
ting Scotland  for  giving  any  trouble  to  Eng- 
land in  future,  Whiggism  was  absorbed  in  a 
sudden  access  of  the  amor  pair  ice  ^  and  there 
was  not  a  wilder  patriot  to  be  found  in  Lon- 
don. His  'Tears  of  Scotland,**  written 
about  this  time,  cannot  even  now  be  read 
without  some  enthusiasm  by  those  who  call 
him  their  countryman. 

He  was  by  this  time  pretty  well  cured  of 
any  hereditary  affection  which  he  may  have 
had  for  the  Whigs.  The  years  1746  and 
1747  accordingly  saw  the  publication  of  two 
political  poems  in  the  form  of  small  quarto 


pamphlets — the  first  entitled  "  Advice,"  and 
the  second,  professedly  a  sequel  to  the  first, 
"The  Reproof."  Both  poems  are  in  the 
form  of  dialogue.  The  imaginary  collo- 
quists  are  the  Poet  and  a  Friend.  Neither 
the  Pelham  Ministry  nor  the  pubh'c  took 
much  notice  of  Smollett's  satires;  a  poem 
named  "  Alceste,"  which  he  wrote  about  the 
same  time  for  Mr.  Rich  of  Covent-Garden 
Theatre,  by  way  of  libretto  for  some  music 
of  Handel's,  was  rejected  as  unsuitable ;  and 
his  darling  tragedy  of  "  The  Regicide  "  still 
remained  on  his  hands.  It  was  just  when 
his  affairs  were  at  their  worst  that  the  Cre- 
ole beauty.  Miss  Lascelles,  who  had  come 
over  from  Jamaica  to  England,  consented  to 
marry  him.  People  who  knew  her  after- 
wards thought  her  a  "  fine  lady,  but  a  silly 
womau."  He  married  her  in  1747,  when  he 
was  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  immedi- 
ately, on  the  strength  of  her  £3000,  took  a 
new  house,  and  began  to  give  parties.  Aa 
it  turned  out,  however,  the  £3000  were  not 
forthcoming.  After  a  lawsuit  with  trusteea, 
only  a  fraction  of  it  was  found  to  be  reooT- 
erable ;  and  Smollett,  witli  his  delicate,  dark- 
complexioned  wife,  and  with  one  little  daugh- 
ter, was  remitted  again,  for  his  household 
expenses,  to  physic  and  literature.  The  in- 
come to  be  expected  fix>m  ph^-aic  was  but 
trifling ;  and  the  metrical  form  of  literature 
not  having  answered  his  expectations,  there 
only  remained  the  alternative  of  prose. 
Richardson  had  published  his  ''  Pamela  "  in 
1741;  Fielding  had  followed  with  hia 
*'  Joseph  Andrews  "  in  1742,  and  had  since 
then  published  his  ''  Jonathan  Wild  ; "  and 
by  these,  as  well  as  by  what  was  known  in 
England  of  the  works  of  Le  Sage,  a  ten- 
dency had  been  created  towards  that  form 
of  prose-fiction  which  is  distinguished  as 
<*  the  Modem  Novel."  Instinct  as  well  ap 
calcuktion  prompted  Smollett  to  attempt 
this  new  species  of  composition ;  and  in 
1748  he  published,  in  two  small  volumes,  hip 
novel  of  *<  Roderick  Random.**  The  succeas 
of  the  book  was  far  greater  than  he  had  an- 
ticipated. As  there  was  no  name  on  the 
title-page,  some  at  first  attributed  the  boo^ 
to  Fielding ;  and  when  the  truth  was  known 
it  was  said  that  Fielding  would  have  to  look 
to  his  laurels.  The  first  use  which  Smollett 
made  of  his  popularity  was  to  publish  (1749) 
his  '<  Regicidie '  by  subscription,  at  6«.  a  copy, 
with  the  words,  **  By  the  author  of  <  Rode- 
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rick  Random,' "  on  the  title-pag^e,  and  with  a 
])reface  informing  the  public  how  shamefully 
that  piece  had  been  treated  by  patrons  and 
managers  during  the  preceding  ten  years. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  "Roderick 
Random  "  now,  it  was  no  insignificant  addi- 
tion to  the  current  literature  of  the  year  in 
which  it  was  ])ubli8hed.  Of  the  established 
literary  celebrities  of  the  day,  the  two  whom 
it  touched  most  nearly  were  Richardson  and 
Fielding.  What  were  the  claims  of  this 
new  comer  as  compared  with  these  popular 
favorites?  In  answering  this  question,  the 
first  thought  would  have  been  one  to  Smol- 
lett's advantage.  He  was  far  younger  than 
either  of  his  two  rivals.  Richardson  was 
fifty-two  when  he  published  his  "  Pamela,* 
and  Fielding  thirty-five  when  he  published 
his  "  Joseph  Andrews."  Inconveniently  for 
Smollett,  however,  just  as  the  critics  might 
have  been  weighing  this  fact  in  his  favor, 
Richardson  came  out  with  his  ^  Clarissa  Har- 
lowe,"  and  Fielding  with  his  **  Tom  Jones.' 
Both  were  published  in  1749,  and  both  were 
the  master-pieces  of  their  respective  authors. 
Broollett  was  at  once  cast  back  in  the  com- 
parison; and  all  that  could  be  said  in  his 
behalf  was,  that  there  was  quite  as  much 
chance  that  he  had  not  done  his  best  in 
**  Roderick  Random,"  as  there  had  been, 
eight  years  before,  that  Richardson  had  not 
done  his  best  in  "  Pamela,"  or  Fielduig  in  his 
••  Jo8e])h  Andrews." 

Had  Mr.  Thackeray  been  aliye  at  that  day 
(and  we  are  happy  to  think  that  he  was  not) 
his  more  subtle  criticism  would  have  pointed 
to  at  least  one  reason  which  made  it  probable 
even  then  that  Smollett  never  would  be  equal 
as  a  novelist,  to  Fielding.  «  Smollett's  nov- 
els," he  says,  are  recollections  of  his  own  ad- 
ventures :  his  characters  drawn,  as  I  should 
think,  from  iiersonages  with  whom  he  be- 
came acquainted  in  his  own  career  of  life. 
He  did  not  invent  much,  as  I  fancy,  but  had 
the  keenest  perceptive  faculty,  and  described 
what  he  saw  with  wonderful  relish  and  de- 
lightful, broad  humor."  This  is  pre-emi- 
nently true  of  "  Roderick  Random."  It  is 
a  kind  of  burlesque  autobiography.  The 
hero  in  the  main  is  Smollett  himself.  He  is 
bom  in  Scotland,  and  educated  for  a  time 
at  his  grandfather's  charge ;  he  is  sent  to  a 
Scotch  University ;  he  studies  medicioe,  and 
is  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary ;  he  comet 
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to  London  to  push  his  fortune ;  he  goes  to 
sea  in  a  king's  ship  as  a  surgeon's  mate ;  he 
makes  acquaintance  there  with  all  sorts  of 
odd  characters,  and  experiences  all  kinds  of 
hardships ;  he  is  present  at  the  attack  on 
Carthagena ;  he  comes  back  to  England  and 
sees  town-life  in  all  its  varieties,  and  some- 
thing of  English  countr)--Iife  to  boot;  he 
has  *<  a  passion  for  the  Belles  Lettres,"  and 
seeks  the  society  of  wits  and  unfortunate 
poets ;  and  finally,  after  two  volumes  of  ao- 
cidents  and  reverses  he  is  reworded  aboTe 
his  deserts  by  the  happy  possession  of  Xar- 
cissa.  The  substance  of  the  whole  story  is 
evidently  furnished  by  actual  reminiscences ; 
and  though  incidents  are  purposely  dis- 
torted, and  there  is  a  superabundance  of 
comic  invention  in  the  filling  up,  yet  to  this 
day  the  reader  of  "  Roderick  Random  "  can- 
not divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  he  is 
reading  about  Smollett.  So  much  is  this 
the  case,  that  both  Smollett  himself,  and  his 
friends  for  him,  had  a  good  deal  to  do  after- 
wards to  persuade  people  that  he  had  not 
intended  the  ruffianly  old  judge  in  the  story 
to  be  a  picture  of  his  own  grandfather ;  nor 
the  pedagogue  to  be  Mr.  Love  of  Dumbar- 
ton ;  nor  Potion  the  apothecary,  to  be  wor- 
thy Mr.  Gordon  of  Glasgow.  To  some  of 
the  personal  caricatures  he  must  have  pleaded 
guilty ;  and  we  are  not  sure  but  that  actions 
for  libel  might  have  been  brought  against 
him  with  some  chance  of  success  by  several 
Navy  Captains  and  well-known  civilians. 

This  was  a  different  method  from  Field- 
ing's, and  the  difierence  was  intrinsically  one 
of  inferiority.  "  Roderick  Random  "  was  an 
example  of  a  lower  style  of  literary  art  than 
either  "  Tom  Jones  "  or  '*  Clarissa  Harlowe." 
Unable  to  deny  this,  all  that  Sm<^ett'i 
fiiends  could  do  was  again  to  fall  back  upon 
his  youth,  and  to  suggest  that  he  might  here- 
after eclipse  his  previous  efforts.  How  fiur 
their  hopes  were  realised  will  be  seen,  by 
the  next  fourteen  years  of  Smollett's  lifb 
(1749—1763).  The  evenU  of  these  fourteen 
year^  and  their  literary  results  will  be  best 
exhibited  in  chronological  form. 

1749—1751  (oaai.  28—30).  Smollett  had 
not  given  up  his  hopes  of  reconciling  medi- 
cine with  authorship.  He  obtained  the  de- 
gree of  M.  D.  in  June,  1760^  from  Mariaeknl 
College,  Aberdeen  i  and  he  published^  aboot 
the  same  time,  **  An  Eaaey  en  (W  Fitanml 
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of  Akenside  the  poet,  who  had  provoked  his  '  imprisonment  and  ruin,  and  clothed  and  M 
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for  a  series  of  years."  had  prevailed  upon 
him  "  to  endorse  notes  for  the  support  of  his 
credit,"  and  had  then  tlirown  himself  into 
the  Insolvency  Court.  Irritated  by  the  fraud 
and  bv  insolent  letters  sent  in  defence  of  it, 
Smollett  went  into  town  and  gave  Gordon  a 
beating,  on  which  Gordon  brought  an  action 
against  him  for  assault.  Smollett  gained  the 
day,  but  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hume  Campbell,  who 
acted  as  Gordon's  counsel,  having,  as  he 
thought,  attacked  his  character  unwarrant- 
ably in  his  address  to  the  jury,  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  restrained  himself  from  an- 
other breach  of  the  peace  on  the  person  of 
that  gentleman.  As  it  was,  he  wrote  him  a 
thundering  letter,  demanding  an  apology; 
and,  when  no  apology  came,  he  printed  the 
letter  in  the  newspapers. 

By  this  time  he  had  confirmed,  if  not  ex- 
tended, his  literary  reputation  by  the  ])ublica- 
tion  of  his  thfrd  novel,  **  The  Adventures  of 
Ferdinand  Count  Fathom"  (1753).  The 
hero  is  not,  as  in  "  Roderick  Kandom  "  and 
"  Peregrine  Pickle,"  a  young  scapegrace  with 
good  and  bad  qualities  intermixed,  but  an 
absolute  and  unmitigated  villain,  whose 
career  is  a  series  of  knaveries  more  con- 
sistently fiendish  than  those  of  Mephisto- 
pheles  himself.  There  had  been  a  precedent 
for  such  a  fiction  in  Fielding's  "Jonathan 
Wild ;  "  and  Smollet  did  his  best,  by  intro- 
ducing characters  of  romantic  virtue,  and  by 
leading  the  scoundrel  himself  through  a 
succession  of  scenes  affording  scope  for  cir- 
cumstantial description,  to  im])art  to  the  tale 
the  necessarv  amount  of  interest.  As  in  the 
case  of  "  Jonathan  Wild,"  however,  the 
ghastliness  of  the  subject  defeated  the  chances 
of  more  than  a  temporary  j)opularity  for  the 
book ;  and  now  it  is  only  known,  if  known 
at  all,  through  a  few  of  its  striking  episodes. 
Among  these  are  the  Schiller-like  description, 
near  the  beginning,  of  the  storm  at  night 
and  of  Fathom's  adventure  in  the  hut  of  the 
French  robbers,  and  the  tragi-comic  descrip- 
tion, near  the  end,  of  "  Majesty  in  eclipse,** 
as  re])rescnted  in  the  person  of  the  unfortun- 
ate King  Theodore  of  Corsica,  finishing  his 
strange  career  as  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  the 
Fleet.  In  spite  of  the  villany  of  his  hero, 
Smollett,  overcome  at  last,  as  it  might  seem, 
bv  some  fund  of  softness  in  his  constitution, 
does  not  bring  Fathom  to  the  gallows,  but 
crushes  the  vice  out  of  him  by  a  closing 
•ocumulation  of  miseries,  and  then  remits 
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him  to  a  life  of  further  probation  under  a 
feigned  name.  As  if  to  prove  the  wisdom  of 
this  procedure,  we  again  encounter  Fathom 
in  a  subsequent  novel  in  the  guise  of  a  thor- 
oughly reformed  gentleman  neatly  dressed  in 
black,  with  a  visage  of  profound  melancholy, 
and  doing  much  good  in  his  neighborhood. 

1754—1756  (cetat.  33—35).  Although 
"  Count  Fathom  "  had  been  Smollett's  only 
acknowledged  publication  during  the  three 
years  which  we  have  thus  traversed,  he  had 
doubtless  been  occupied  with  other  work. 
It  was  the  time,  as  every  reader  of  BoswelPs 
Johnson  knows,  when  the  booksellers  of 
London  were  rapidly  breaking  up  the  system 
of  private  and  aristocratic  patronage,  under 
which  literary  talent  had  till  then  mainly 
subsisted,  and  when,  in  the  competition  of 
different  bookselling-schemes,  there  were 
hundreds  of  ways,  some  of  them  odd  enough, 
as  it  seems  now,  in  which  a  ready  pen  could 
be  turned  to  account.  To  write  a  preface  or 
dedication  for  a  book  in  the  press,  to  super- 
intend a  translation  or  correct  it  when  it  was 
finished,  to  compile  a  treatise  on  a  profes- 
sional subject,  or  write  a  pamphlet  which 
was  to  appear  under  another  person's  name, 
was  not  an  uncommon  method,  even  with 
honest  Johnson,  of  eking  out  his  earnings. 
Smollett  seems  to  have  avoided  miscellaneous 
work  of  this  kind  as  much  and  as  long  as 
possible  ;  but  he  could  not  avoid  it  altogether. 
There  are  probably  remains  of  his  industry 
yet  un traced  among  the  periodicals  of  the 
late  years  of  the  Pelham  ministry.  It  was 
after  the  modification  of  that  ministry  caused 
by  Mr.  Pelham's  death  in  1754,  that  he 
began  a  task  which  is  said  to  have  been 
suggested  to  him  by  the  booksellers,  but 
which  he  carried  on  eventually  as  a  specula- 
tion of  his  own.  This  was  his  translation  of 
"  Don  Quixote,**  published  by  subscription 
in  1755.  Though  the  list  of  subscribers  was 
numerous  and  the  speculation  was  profitable, 
Smollett's  qualifications  for  the  task  were 
much  called  in  question  while  the  work  was 
in  progress,  and  after  its  aj)pearance  a  con- 
troversy arose  as  to  its  merits  in  comparison 
with  the  previous  translations  of  Jarvis  and 
Motteux.  Recent  authorities,  we  believe, 
award  to  Smollett's  version  that  most  ques- 
tionable of  all  merits  in  a  translation,  the 
merit  of  "  preserving  the  spirit  of  the  origi- 
nal '*  at  the  expense  of  literal  accuracy. 

Such  as  it  was,  the  translation  had  cost 
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Smollett  many  montliR  of  severe  labor;  and 
88  Boon  a8  it  \^'as  off  his  hands,  he  found 
himself  much  in  need  of  relaxation.  He 
accordingly  took  the  opportunity  of  paying 
a  visit  to  Scotland,  from  which  he  had  been 
absent  sixteen  years.  One  of  his  first  rest- 
ing places  after  crossing  the  border  was  at 
Scotston  in  Peeblesshire,  the  property  of  his 
sister's  husband,  Mr.  Telfer.  llis  old  mother 
was  staying  there ;  and  Smollett,  who  wa« 
now  her  only  surviving  son  (his  elder  bro- 
ther having  been  drowned  off  the  coast  of 
America,)  was  introduced  to  her  by  Mr.  Tel- 
fer's  connivance  as  a  gentleman  from  the 
'W'est  Indies.  "  The  better  to  support  his 
assumed  character,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  "  he 
endeavored  to  ])reserve  a  serious  counte- 
nance ;  but  while  his  mother's  eyes  were 
riveted  on  him,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
smiling ;  on  which  she  immediately  sprang 
from  her  chair,  and,  throwing  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  exclaimed,  *  Ah  my  son  !  my 
son !  I  have  found  you  at  last ! '  **  She  af- 
terwards told  him  that  if  he  had  kept  his 
austere  looks  and  continued  to  gloom^  he 
might  have  escaped  detection  some  time 
longer ;  *'  but  your  old  roguish  smile,"  added 
she,  "^etrayed  you  at  once."  From  Scots- 
ton  he  went  to  other  places,  and  among 
them  to  Glasgow,  where  he  spent  a  day  or 
two  very  pleasantly  with  his  friend  Dr. 
Moore.  The  changes  in  the  city  since  he 
had  left  it  were  all  for  the  better.  His  old 
master  was  now  no  longer  a  surgeon,  but  a 
physician  of  high  repute.  One  or  two  of 
the  old  University  ])rofessors,  including  the 
mathematician  Simson,  were  still  in  their 
places ;  and  among  the  successors  of  those 
who  were  gone  were  some  of  whom  Glasgow 
might  well  be  proud.  The  Greek  chair  was 
filled  by  Mr.  James  Moor,  a  scholar  of  no 
mean  mark ;  Cullen,  not  yet  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  filled  one  of  the  medical  chairs, 
and  Joseph  Black,  the  chemist,  another ; 
and  Hutcheson's  post  as  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  had  fallen  to  Adam  Smith. 
Among  these  men  the  author  of  "  Roderick 
Random  "  was  sure  of  a  welcome  none  the 
less  hearty  that  they  could  claim  him  as  an 
alumnus  of  their  college;  and,  if  he  re- 
mained in  Glasgow  over  a  Saturday,  it  was 
hard  if  he  escaped  dining  with  them  and 
others  on  '^  hen  broth  "  at  the  £unou8  Ander- 
aton  Club. 
1766^1760  {cetaL  3^-39.)    Oo  hia  r». 


turn  from  Scotland,  Smollett  entered  on  a 
new  period  of  his  career.  It  had  been  de- 
termined by  the  booksellers,  or,  at  all  erents 
by  Baldwin  of  Paternoster  Row,  to  start  a 
literary  journal  in  opposition  to  the  '*  Month- 
ly Review,"  which  had  been  in  possession  of 
the  field  since  1749.  The  new  organ  which 
was  also  to  be  published  monthly,  was  to 
bear  the  name  of  the  *'  Critical  Review,"  and 
was  to  be  conducted  by  <'  a  society  of  gentle- 
men ;"  in  other  words,  by  five  persons  more 
or  less  known  in  London  literary  circles,  of 
whom  Smollett  was  one.  The  first  number 
was  published  in  January,  1756,  and  though 
the  words  "  by  a  society  of  gentlemen  "  ap- 
peared on  the  title-page,  it  was  immediately 
assumed  by  the  public  that  SmoUet  was  the 
responsible  editor. 

The  first  four  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
"  Critical  Review  "  coincide  with  a  very  im- 
portant period  in  the  histofy  of  Britain. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham,  in  1754  the 
government  had  been  carried  on  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  ministry  under  Pel* 
ham's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
From  this  ministry  Pitt  was  dismissed  in 
1755.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  alterca- 
tions between  Newcastle  in  power,  and  Pitt 
in  opposition,  there  came  the  European  tin 
mult  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  (1756)»  in 
which  Britain  leagued  herself  with  Fred- 
erick the  Great  of  Prussia  against  France, 
Austria,  and  theu:  adherents.  As  usual, 
Britain  made  but  an  awkward  outset.  The 
French  became  masters  of  Hanover ;  and  in 
the  Mediterranean  there  occurred  the  naval 
mishap  at  Minorca,  which  led  to  the  recall 
and  execution  of  Admiral  Byng.  In  the 
midst  of  a  tempest  of  public  clamor,  the 
Ministry  of  Newcastle  resigned  (November 
1756),  and  for  seven  months  the  countr]r  was 
without  a  settled  Government  At  length, 
(June,  1757)  Pitt  became  Premier,  with 
Newcastle  and  Fox  as  his  chief  subordinatee, 
and  under  his  magnanimous  sway  the  coun- 
try entered  on  that  astonishing  career  of 
victory  which  includes  within  so  small  % 
space  of  time  so  much  of  what  is  most  he- 
roic  in  the  annals  of  British  action.  Hano- 
ver was  recovered;  the  coasts  of  France 
were  blockaded,  and  her  navy  all  but  annihi- 
lated; the  French  colonies  in  Africa  were 
seised:  Cana/'  "^  "''  parts  of  America 
were  wreate<'  (sb  by  •  series  of 
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lost  his  life ;  and  in  India  the  conquests  of 
CliTe  transferred  a  new  empire  to  our  kee|>- 
ing.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  splendid 
successes  of  the  Pitt  Administration  that 
George  II.  died  (October,  1760.) 

So  far  as  the  '*  Critical  Review  "  took  part 
in  politics,  it  seems  to  have  gone  along  with 
the  general  feeling  in  applauding  the  change 
from  the  dregs  of  the  Whig  Ministry  of  the 
Pelhams  to  the  triumphant  dictatorship  of 
Pitt.  In  form,  however,  the  new  journal  was 
more  literary  than  political.  The  articles 
consisted  exclusively  of  reviews  and  notices 
of  new  books,  British  and  foreign.  From 
the  glance  we  have  been  able  to  bestow  on 
the  earlier  numbers,  we  should  say  that  the 
Review  was  creditably  conducted.  Among 
the  works  reviewed  in  the  first  number  are 
Sheridan's  *'  British  Education  ,**  Grieve 's 
"  Translation  of  Celsus,"  Macknight's  "  Har- 
mony of  the  .Four  Gospels,**  Dr.  Birch's 
•*  History  of  the  Royal  Society,"  Mr.  Bor- 
lase's  "  Account  of  the  Scilly  Islands,"  Dr. 
Thomas  BJackwelFs  **  Court  of  Augustus," 
Dr.  Huxham  "On  Antimony,"  Murphy's 
farce  of  "  The  Apprentice,"  Footers  force  of 
"  The  Englishman  returned  from  Paris,"  one 
of  Crebillon  the  younger's  Tales  (which  is 
denounced  as  an  immoral  publication),  and 
Voltaire's  "  Pucelle  d'Orl^ans."  In  subse- 
quent numbers,  from  1756  to  1760,  there 
occur  notices  of  successive  volumes  of  Hume's 
History  and  Essays,  and  of  such  works  as 
Home's  "Douglas,"  Burke's  "  Essay^on  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  Dyer's  "Fleecy," 
Wilkie's  "  Epigoniad,"  Gray's  Odes,"  Smith's 
"Theor}'  of  the  Moral  Sentiments,"  and  But^ 
ler*s  "  Literary  Remains."  ITie  notices  are 
generally  very  respectably  written,  and  the 
judgments  pronounced  on  the  more  impor- 
tant works  are,  in  the  main,  such  as  posterity 
has  ratified. 

Smollett's  position  as  principal  editor  of 
the  "  Critical  lleview  "  was  not  without  good 
effects  both  on  his  temper  and  on  his  rela- 
tions to  his  contemporaries.  We  are  apt  to 
fancy  the  author  of  "  Roderick  Random " 
and  "  Peregrine  Pickle  "  as  a  man  who  must 
have  been  always  dining  out,  always  ready  to 
go  into  a  tavern,  and  always  carrying  a  bois- 
terous fund  of  good  humor  with  him  where- 
ever  he  went.  There  could  not  be  a  greater 
mistake.  He  was  a  proud,  retiring,  inde- 
pendent fellow }  ''in  manner," aocording  to 
Moore,  "  reaenred,  with  aoertaio  ^of 


nity,"  and  ".far  more  disposed  to  cultivate 
the  acquaintance  of  those  he  could  serve 
than  of  those  who  could  serve  him."  He 
had  some  steady  old  friends,  indeed,  such  as 
Armstrong,  who  had  kept  up  their  intimacy 
with  him  in  his  own  way ;  Wilkes,  also,  then 
a  dashing  young  wit  about  town,  had  found 
him  out,  and  taken  to  him  very  cordially; 
but,  with  a  few  such  exceptions,  his  company 
at  his  Sunday  dinners  and  receptions  aft 
Chelsea  had  consisted  mainly  of  a  motley 
crowd  of  literary  waifs,  related  to  him  hj 
clientage,  and  forming  what  might  have 
been  called  a  Smollett  set.  In  becoming  the 
editor  of  the  "  Critical  Review,"  however,  he 
necessarily  enlarged  the  circle  of  lus  acquaint- 
ance. We  do  not  find  that  he  became  u 
intimate  as  some  others  with  that  societv  of 
artists,  politicians,  and  men  of  letters  in  which 
Johnson  moved  and  ruled ;  but  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  important  member  of 
it,  from  Johnson  himself  downwards,  with 
whom  he  did  not  come  into  occasional  con- 
tact. Goldsmith  he  probably  knew  as  soon 
as  any  one  in  London  did  ;  for,  though  Gold- 
smith's first  connections,  on  settling  in  Lon- 
don in  1756,  were  with  the  "  Monthly  Re- 
riew,"  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  "  Critical 
Review  "  not  long  afterwards.  Of  the  kind 
of  acquaintance  he  had  with  Johnson  there  ia 
an  interesting  record  in  a  letter  of  his  to 
Wilkes  of  the  date  March,  1759,  in  which  he 
asks  Wilkes  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Ad- 
miralty to  procure  the  discharge  of  Johnson'e 
black  servant,  Francis  Barber,  who  had  been 
pressed  on  board  a  King's  frigate.  In  thii 
letter  he  writes  with  a  certain  familiar  reveiv 
ence  of  Johnson  as  "  our  lexicographer,"  and 
the  "  great  cham  of  literature ; "  he  seema 
pleased  that,  though  Johnson  and  he  "  were 
never  cater-cousins,"  Johnson  should  have  de- 
sired his  assistance  on  the  occasion ;  and  he 
hints  that  Wilkes  also  may  like  the  opportUf 
nity  of  la)'ing  his  well-known  enemy  under 
an  obligation.  There  are  other  instance^ 
too,  proving  that/  whether  owing  to  hia 
better  acquaintance  with  his  contemporariei 
personally,  or  to  a  conscientious  feeling  that 
he  was  not  entitled  as  a  reviewer  to  indulgf 
in  private  grudges,  his  relations  to  the  litem 
rar)'  notabilities  of  his  time  became  less  ihoae 
of  an  Jshmaelite  than  they  had  hitherto 
been.  He  took  an  early  opportunity,  for 
ample,  to  make  amends  to  Gmrick  Unt 
fonner  dicreepeolftU  dlu^mi  to  hba,  whU^ 
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had  arisen  out  of  the  business  of  the  rejected 

tragedy. 

Editorship  in  any  age,  however,  has  its 
dark  side  ;  and  Smollett  soon  found  that,  in 
becoming  connected  with  the  "  Critical  Re- 
Tiew,"  he  had  made  himself  liable  to  a  host 
of  discomforts.  In  the  first  place  he  did  not 
write  all  the  articles,  but  was  only  one  of  "  a 
society  of  gentlemen,"  some  of  whom  seem  to 
have  had  the  power  of  inserting  articles  with- 
out consulting  him.  This  of  itself  brought 
inconvenience.  Thus,  as  early  as  August, 
1756,  wc  find  him  writing  to  Richardson  to 
assure  him  that  "  a  silly,  mean  insinuation 
against  his  writings,"  which  had  ap])eared  in 
the  Review,  was  inserted  "  without  his  priv- 
ity and  concurrence."  lie  had  not  always 
this  explanation  to  give ;  nor  were  the  re- 
TOWcd  authors  always  Richardsons.  There 
was  the  notorious  Dr.  Shebbeare,  for  exam- 
ple, who,  having  been  attacked  in  the  Re- 
view, came  out  with  a  pamphlet  entitled 
**  The  OccaKional  Critic,  or  the  Decrees  of 
the  Scotch  Tribunal  rejudged,"  in  which 
Smollett  was  assailed  with  every  epithet 
known  in  the  vocabulary  of  rage,  and  the 
Review  denounced  as  a  nest  of  beggarly 
Scots,  pecking  at  Englishmen,  and  chirrup- 
ing to  one  another.  Then  came  honest 
Joseph  Reed,  a  rope-maker,  whose  mock 
tragedy  of  "  Madrigal  and  Trulletta "  had 
not  been  sufficiently  praised,  and  who  in 
consequence  printed  "  A  Sop  in  the  Pan  for 
a  Physical  Critic,  in  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Sm — 1- 
1 — 1,"  beginning,  "  Dear  Toby,"  proceeding 
ingeniously  to  references  to  "  a  certain  Cale- 
donian quack  by  the  courtesy  of  England 
called  a  Doctor  of  Physic,"  and  ending  with 
professional  allusions  to  the  vrriter*s  skill  in  the 
manufacture  of  "halters."  A  more  respectable 
opponent  than  either  Shebbeare  or  Reed  was 
Dr.  James  Grainger.  His  translation  of  "  Ti- 
bullus  "  having  been  sharply  noticed,  Grainger 
retaliated  in  a  "  Letter  to  Tobias  Smollett,  M. 
D."  A  writer  in  the  Review,  most  probably 
Smollett  himself,  took  thTe  trouble  to  reply 
to  this  letter.  Grainger  had  spoken  of 
Smollett  sneeringly  as  a  writer  for  bread. 
The  "  reflection,"  says  the  respondent,  **  is 
remarkably  curious  in  two  respects — first, 
that  it  should  be  held  reproachful  for  a  man 
to  live  by  his  talent  for  writing ;  and  sec- 
ondly, that  the  reproach  should  be  hinted  by 
Dr.  ^  James  Grainger.  Some  allusion  had 
also  been  made  to  "  Dr.  Smollett's  house- 


keeping."   That  topic  **  Dr.  James  Grainger 
might  with  propriety  have  avoided,"  returns 
the  critic, ''  unless  he  could   prove  that  ever 
Dr.  Smollett  solicited  him  to  defray  any  part 
of   his   domestic    expenses ; "    to    which  is 
added,  '*  that  Dr.  S.  does   keep    house  and 
lives  like  a  gentleman,"  as  Dr.  James  Grain- 
ger, and  divers  other   authors   of  the  age, 
might  testify  from  experience.     Such  were 
the  literary  amenities  of  London  in  1757-S. 
What  seems  to  have  annoyed  Smollett  most 
was  the  outcry    against    the  Review  as  i 
Scotch  organ,  partial  to  Scotch  authors.    He 
took   the    trouble  to    inform    the    English 
public  that  of  the  five  persons  who  managed 
the  Review  he  alone  was  a  Scot ;  and  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Moore  of  Glasgow  he  com- 
plains that  it  is  rather  hard  that  there  should 
be  this  outcry  in  England  at  the  very  time 
when  he  hears  that  Home  and  Wilkie,  and 
other  writers  in  Scotland,  are*  smarting  under 
recent  notices  of  their  writings  in   the  jolI^ 
nal  and  accusing  him  of  having  written  them. 
The  "  Critical  Review "   occupied   but  t 
fraction  of   Smollett's  time.       In    1756  he 
edited  for  Dodsley,  in  seven  volumes,  12mo., 
a  "  Compendium  of  Authentic    and  Enter- 
taining Voyages,  digested  in  a  Chronologicsl 
Series,"  inserting  in  the  collection    several 
contributions  of  his  own,  and  amongst  them 
an  account  of  the  Carthagena  expedition  of 
1741.    In  the  following  year  he  issued  anew 
edition^of  his  "  Peregrine  Pickle ;  "  in  which, 
"  owning  with  contrition   that,"  in  the  first 
edition,  ''he  had  in  one   or  two  instances 
given  way  too  much  to  the  suggestions  of 
personal  resentment,"  he  retrenches  offensive 
passages,  and  at  the  same  time   "  reforms 
the  manners  and  corrects   the    expression.* 
Among    the  passages  omitted    were    those 
reflecting  on  Lyttelton  and  Fielding.     In  the 
same  year  (1757)  he  wrote  «*The  Reprisal, 
or  the  Tars  of  Old  England ;  a  Comedy  in  two 
Acts,"  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it 
performed  at  Drury  Lane.     The  incident  of 
the  piece  is  the    supposed   capture    of   an 
English  plea3ure-yacht  with   a    young  lady 
and  a  young    gentleman    on    board    bv   a 
French  frigate  in   the    Channel;    and   the 
humor  consists  in  the  exultation    of  Cham- 
pignon, the  French  captain,  over  his  splendid 
prize,  and  the  dialogue  of  Oclabber,  an  Irish 
lieutenant,  and  Maclaymore,  a  Scotch  ensign, 
who  are  serving    as  exiles   on   board  the 
frigate,  and  make  no  secret  of  their  disgust 
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for  the  Frenchman,  and  of  their  joy  when 
an  English  man-of-war  comes  in  sight  and 
rescues  the  prisoners.  Notwithstanding  that 
Garrick  heliaved  very  handsomely  on  the 
occasion,  and  did  all  he  could  for  the  success 
of  the  piece,  it  had  but  a  brief  run  at  first. 
Afterwards  it  became  popular  from  its  adapt- 
ation to  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the  day. 
But  Smollett  was  engaged  in  a  service  of  a 
far  more  laborious  kind  than  the  composition 
of  a  naval  farce.  If  even  at  this  time  it  is 
matter  of  complaint  that  we  have  no  com- 
plete and  continuous  History  of  Great  Bri- 
tain of  merit  proportionate  to  the  subject, 
the  case  was  worse  a  century  ago.  The  only 
works  of  the  kind  in  the  language  which 
pretended  to  comprehensiveness  or  contin- 
uity were  those  of  Echard  and  Carte  and 
the  translation  of  Kapin.  David  Hume,  in- 
deed, was  at  that  moment  occupied  with  his 
great  work.  The  first  volume,  embracing 
the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  had 
appeared  in  1754 ;  and  the  second  was  pub- 
lished in  1757.  As  the  remaining  volumes, 
however,  were  still  only  in  progress,  and  as 
it  was  uncertain  how  far  Hume's  persever- 
ance might  carry  him,  there  was  no  reason 
why  a  writer  of  more  rapid  powers  of  execu- 
tion should  not  step  in  to  supply  the  desider- 
atum which  Hume's  labors  were  but  gradu- 
ally diminishing.  This  Herculean  task  was 
undertaken  by  Smollett.  In  1758,  afler  four- 
teen months  of  labor,  he  gave  the  result  to 
the  world  in  four  quarto  volumes,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Complete  History  of  England 
from  the  descent  of  Julius  Cu^sar  to  the 
Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1748,  containing 
the  transactions  of  one  thousand,  eight  hun- 
dred, and  three  years."  A  history  written  at 
the  rate  of  a  century  in  a  month  was  clearly 
not  of  the  kind  which  Hume  had  reason  to 
fear,  and  Smollett  himself  had  signified  as 
much  in  his  preface.  He  made  no  claim  to 
the  discovery  or  use  of  original  documents, 
but  only  to  the  merit  of  having  presented 
the  public  with  "  a  succinct,  candid,  and  com- 
plete histor)'  of  England,  more  easy  in  the 
purchase,  more  agreeable  in  the  perusal,  and 
less  burthcnsome  to  the  memory  than  any 
work  of  the  same  nature  produced  in  these 
kingdoms.''  The  merit  which  Smollett 
claims  may  be  allowed  to  him.  Even  yet, 
80  far  as  such  compilations  have  any  value  at 
all,  Smollett's  may  be  considered  usefuL 
The  work,  which  waa  dedicated  in  a  very 
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dignified  strain  to  Pitt,  was  received  with 
much  popular  favor ;  it  was  reprinted  within 
a  year  in  weekly  numbers,  which  are  said  to 
have  had  a  sale  of  12,000 ;  and  a  new  edition 
was  called  for  in  1763.  Smollett's  critics,  on 
the  other  hand,  found  enough  in  the  History 
to  attack  and  ridicule.  Scholars  mauled  it 
for  its  inaccuracies ;  it  was  represented  in 
hostile  reviews  as  a  work  of  paste  and  scis- 
sors J  and  both  in  England  and  Scotland  the 
author  was  accused,  in  virtue  of  the  tone 
of  its  later  portions,  of  having  changed  from 
a  Whig  to  a  Tory.  This  last  charge  is 
noticed  by  Smollett  in  a  letter  to  Moore, 
"  I  own,"  he  says,  "  I  sat  down  to  write  with 
a  warm  side  to  those  principles  in  which  I 
was  educated ;  but,  in  the  course  of  my  in- 
quiries, some  of  the  Whig  ministers  turned 
out  such  a  set  of  sordid  knaves,  that  I  could 
not  help  stigmatising  them  for  their  want  of 
integrity." 

It  was  an  additional  topic  of  offence  to 
Smollett's  enemies  that  his  History  and  his 
other  writings  of  the  same  period  were 
noticed  with  praise  in  the  "  Critical  Review." 
The  articles  were,  doubtless,  by  his  colleagues 
in  the  editorship,  but  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  his  enemies  would  make  distinc- 
tions. Smollett,  however,  had  not  yet  reaped 
all  the  fruits  of  his  connexion  with  the  Re- 
view. •  Admiral  Knowles,  who  had  com- 
manded one  of  the  ships  in  the  Carthagcna 
expedition,  had  published  a  pamphlet  in  de- 
fence of  his  conduct  in  another  unsuccessful 
expedition — that  against  Rochfort  in  1757, 
This  defence  had  been  noticed  by  Smollett 
in  the  Review  in  terms  not  very  complimen- 
tary to  the  Admiral.  The  result  was,  that 
the  Admiral  commenced  a  prosecution 
against  the  printer.  Smollett,  having  in 
vain  endeavored  to  compromise  the  matter 
through  Wilkes  and  other  friends,  took  the 
risk  upon  himself,  and  in  May,  1759,  he  was 
fined  £100  and  sentenced  to  three  months' 
imprisonment  in  the  Ring's  Bench. 

While  in  prison  Smollett  was  visited  by 
Wilkes,  Garrick,  and  many  other  friends, 
and  in  order  to  pass  the  time  as  pleasantly 
as  possible,  he  wrote  his  "  Adventures  of  Sir 
Launcelot  Greaves."  The  story  is  a  some- 
what  absurd  travestie  of  Don  Quixote,  In 
lieu  of  the  Spanish  Knight  we  have  a  young 
English  gentleman  of  naturally  noble  dipot^ 
tion,  but  half  crazed  by  love,  riding  with  hii 
groom  along  English  country  roads,  in  quest 
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of  wrongs  to  be  redressed,  and,  after  sundry 
adventures,  in  which  other  odd  characters 
figure,  restored  in  the  end  to  sound  sense 
and  his  Amelia.  In  the  course  of  the  story, 
however,  the  author,  as  in  former  novels  leads 
the  hero  through  a  series  of  situations,  afford- 
ing matter  for  social  description  and  satire  ; 
and  he  takes  care  to  conduct  him  at  sufficient 
leisure  through  the  King's  Bench.  He  did 
not  i)ul)H;^Ii  the  novel,  after  his  release  from 
prison,  as  a  separate  work,  but  reserved  it  to 
appear  in  parts,  throughout  the  years  1760 
and  17^1,  in  a  new  periodical  called  "The 
British  Magazine,"  begun  at  this  time  under 
his  direction  in  conjunction  with  Goldsmith. 
His  only  other  occupation  in  1759  and  1760, 
apart  from  the  **  Critical  Review,"  seems  to 
have  been  in  writing  portions  of  the  "  Modern 
Universal  History;"  but  if  the  estimate  of 
what  ho  contributed  to  this  work  is  correct 
his  pen  must  have  been  far  from  idle. 

177G-1763  {cetat  39-42).  A  new  reign 
had  now  commenced.  For  a  time  there  was 
no  apparent  change  in  the  current  of  British 
politics.  Pitt  remained  at  the  head  of 
affairs ;  the  war  with  France  was  carried  on  as 
before  ;  and  all  the  difference  seemed  to  be 
that  the  nation  had  now  a  young  sovereign  of 
British  birth,  instead  of  the  old  Hanoverian 
George  H.  To  the  same  extent  as  this  was 
true  of  the  national  life  at  large,  it  was  true 
also  of  the  life  of  Smollett.  He  had  projected 
a  continuation  of  his  "  History  of  England," 
60  as  to  bring  it  down  from  1748  to  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  as  the  suit- 
able termination  of  such  a  work.  Occasion- 
ally he  had  a  new  cause  of  chagrin,  arising 
out  of  his  connexion  with  the  "  Critical  Re- 
view," but  the  only  incident  of  this  kind  of 
any  imj)()r*ance  was  a  difference  with  the 
rising  satirist  Churchill.  The  **  Rosciad " 
had  api)eared  in  March,  1761,  without  the 
author's  name,  and  had  been  welcomed  by 
the  town  as  the  most  trenchant  satire  since 
the  daj  s  of  Pope.  A  writer  in  the  "  Criti- 
cal Review  "  dissented  from  this  opinion, 
and  troa'f.'d  the  satire  as  the  joint  work  of 
Lloyd  and  Colman.  Churchill  retaliated  by 
announcing  his  name,  and  at  the  same  time 
publishing  his  "  Apology,"  addressed  to  the 
"  Critical  Reviewers,"  in  which,  though  much 
of  the  language  is  general,  the  reference 
from  first  to  last  is  to  Smollett.  In  this 
case,  again,  it  seems  that  Smollett  suffered 


for  another  man's  feult.  Although  he  made 
no  communication  on  the  subject  to  Church- 
ill, yet,  understanding  that  Colman  was  also 
offended,  he  took  means  to  have  it  explained, 
through  Garrick,  that  he  had  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  article.  "  I  envy  no  man 
of  merit,"  he  says,  "  and  I  can  safely  say 
that  1  do  not  even  repine  at  the  success 
of  those  who  have  no  merit."  Probably  he 
thought  that  his  own  "  Advice  "and  "  Re- 
proof," written  fourteen  years  before,  at  the 
age  of  five  and  twenty,  were  quite  as  good 
as  this  ''  Rosciad,"  about  which  the  town  was 
making  such  a  fuss. 

The  nation  was  soon  to  be  whirled  out  of 
that  condition  of  comparative  order  and 
unanimity  in  which  it  had  been  left  by  George 
II.,  and,  unfortunately  for  Smollett,  he  was 
to  be  drifted  in  the  turmoil  into  a  position, 
in  comparison  with  which  even  hb  editorship 
of  the  "  Critical  Review "  was  one  of  ease. 
From  the  accession  of  the  new  King  it  bad 
been  determined  by  bim,  or,  as  rumor  after- 
wards said,  by  his  mother  the  Princess- 
Dowager,  that  the  war  should  be  brougbt  to 
a  close,  and,  with  it,  the  dictatorship  of  Pitt. 
It  had  been  with  a  view  to  a  modification  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs  that  the  Earl  of  Bute, 
till  then  known  only  as  a  quiet  Scotch  noble- 
man, who  had  been  governor  of  the  young 
King,  had  been  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 
administration.  When,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  obstruction  thus  estAbliBhed  to 
a  warlike  policy,  Pitt  resigned  (Oct.  1761), 
and  when,  moreover,  after  a  short  interval, 
the  **  Scotch  Favorite  "  himself  assumed  the 
Premiership  (May,  1762),  the  soul  of  Eng- 
land was  roused.  Never  before  bad  a  minis- 
ter been  so  unpopular.  His  Toryism,  bis 
supposed  indoctrination  of  the  new  King 
with  arbitrary  principles,  his  avowed  anuety 
to  bring  about  a  peace,  all  that  he  was,  all 
that  he  had  done,  and  all  that  it  was  feared 
he  would  yet  do,  were  summed  up  for  the 
convenience  of  popular  rhetoric  in  the  single 
fact  of  his  Scottish  birth.  The  consequence 
was  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  It  was 
the  acme  of  moral  endurance  to  be  a  Soot  in 
English  society  in  the  year  1762.  It  was  no 
new  thing,  indeed,  for  Scotchmen  to  suiler 
raillery  in  England.  Ever  since  the  days  of 
James  I.  and  the  Charleses  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  sarcasm.  But,  balancing  ad- 
vantage against  abuse,  the  Scots  had  come 
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into  England  all  the  same,  till  in  process  of 
time  the  old  hatred  of  them  had  passed  into 
the  milder  form  of  mere  occasional  hanter. 
Now,  however,  the  accumulated  antipathy  of 
generations  burst  forth  afresh,  and  a  host  of 
new  satirists  rushed  to  the  ancient  theme,  till 
nothing  was  heard  of  in  England  but  the 
])eBtilence  of  Bute  and  his  Scots.  The 
clamor  lasted,  not  only  throughout  the  actual 
period  of  the  Bute  administration,  from  May, 

1762,  to  April,  1763,  in  the  course  of  which 
Bute  contrived  to  conclude  the  Seven  Years* 
War  by  the  Peace  of  Paris,  in  February, 

1763,  but  also  through  the  succeeding  minis- 
tries of  Grenville,  Rockingham,  Chatham, 
Grafton,  and  North,  when  the  "  Scotch  favor- 
ite ''  was  still  supposed  to  have  a  backstairs 
influence. 

It  was  Smollett's  unhappy  destiny  to  be 
the  most  ])rominent  pvty-writer  of  the  Bute 
ministry.  He  had  been  a  great  admirer  of 
Pitt ;  hut  his  admiration  was  not  unqualified, 
and  the  gradual  tendency  of  his  political 
opinions,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  for 
several  years  away  from  the  Whiggism  to 
which  he  had  been  bom,  and  towards  Torj'- 
ism,  as  at  least  worthy  of  a  trial.  Add  that 
Smollett  was  a  Scotchman,  and  there  will 
appear  no  reason  for  surprise  that,  when 
Bute  wanted  to  get  wits  and  ready  writers 
on  his  side,  Smollett  should  have  lent  him 
his  services.  On  the  very  day  of  Bute's  ac- 
cession to  the  Premiership  his  countryman 
started  the  first  number  of  a  ministerial 
weekly  newspaper  called  "The  Briton." 
Among  his  many  antagonists  there  was  one 
whose  opposition  he  had  probably  anticipated. 
This  was  his  friend  Wilkes,  now  member  for 
Aylesbury.  As  late  as  March,  1762,  Wilkes 
had  sent  Smollett  a  copy  of  a  political 
pamphlet  he  had  written,  and  had  received 
from  Smollett  a  cordial  letter,  expressing 
disagreement  with  his  views,  but  wishing 
"  that  he  may  continue  to  enjoy  his  happy 
spirits  and  i)roceed  through  life  with  a  flow- 
ing sail  of  prosperity."  As  it  happened, 
within  two  months,  the  "  flowing  sail "  carried 
Wilkes  full  tilt  against  Smollett's  own  bark. 
When  it  was  resolved  to  start  a  paper  in 
opposition  to  "  The  Briton,"  Wilkes  under- 
took it,  and  would  have  it  called  ironically 
"  The  North  Briton."  Churchill  joined  him, 
and  what  with  the  prose  of  the  one  and  the 
verse  of  the  other,  Smollett's  oflSce  was  no 
sinecure.  It  was  wit  against  wit  with  the 
ktigh  all  on  one  tide : 


it 


The  mean,  despised,  insalted  Scot, 
Who,  might  calm  reason  credi^  idle  talcs, 
By  rancor  forged  where  prejudice  prevails, 
Or  starves  at  home,  or  practises,  through  fear 
Of  starving,  arts  which  dumn  all  conscience 
here." 

So  sang  Churchill,  and  so,  in  lighter  Ian* 
guage,  wrote  Wilkes,  till  the  Bute  ministry 
tottered,  and  the  arrest  of  Wilkes,  on  ac- 
count of  the  famous  No.  45  of  the  **  North 
Briton,"  made  him  for  ten,  years  to  come  the 
most  popular  man  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

Before  the  arrest  of  Wilkes,  and  before 
Bute  had  resigned,  Smollett  had  broken 
down.  Wilkes,  Churchill,  and  others  might 
partly  claim  the  triumj)h  ;  for  the  "  Briton  " 
closed  its  existence  in  February,  1763.  But 
other  causes  were  at  work.  Smollett  had 
been  laboring  at  his  "  Continuation  of  the 
History  of  England."  He  had  been  engaged 
also  in  other  literary  schcnies,  including  a 
"  Translation  of  the  Works  of  Voltaire,"  in 
twenty-seven  volumes,  and  a  compilation 
entitled  "  The  Present  State  of  all  Nations." 
Under  such  an  accumulation  of  labor,  his 
health  and  spirits  had  given  way  ;  and  when, 
as  the  last  and  worst  of  his  miseries,  there 
came  the  loss  of  his  only  and  d2u*llng  child, 
just  as  she  was  passing  from  girlhood  into 
womanhood,  he  was  completely  prostrated. 
His  friend  Armstrong  advised  him  "  to  have 
recourse  again  to  the  Bath  waters,"  which 
had  been  useful  to  him  in  the  preceding 
winter ;  but  his  wife  "  earnestly  begged,"  he 
says,  "that  he  would  convey  her  from  a 
country  where  every  object  served  to  nourish 
her  grief."  He  followed  her  advice.  "  Tra- 
duced," as  he  says,  *•  by  malice,  persecuted 
by  faction,  abandoned  by  false  patrons,  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  a  domestic 
calamity,  which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
fortune  to  repair,"  he  "  fled  with  eagerness  " 
from  his  country  "  as  a  scene  of  illil>eral  dis- 
pute and  incredible  infatuation."  He  crossed 
the  Channel  to  Boulogne  in  June,  1763;  he 
remained  at  Boulogne  till  September,  and 
proceeded  thence  by  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Mont- 
pellier  to  Nice ;  he  resided  at  Nice  from 
November,  1763,  to  May,  1765,  making  occa- 
sional excursions  in  other  parts  of  Italy; 
and  in  June,  176o,  he  returned  through 
France  to  England.  He  was  thas  absent 
exactly  two  years. 

Among  the  circumstances  attending  Smol* 
let's  farewell  to  England,  there  was  one 
wliieh  imparted  to  it  a  character  of  grace. 
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He  had  Itouj^Iu  his  account  of  the  reign  of 
George  II.  to  a  conclusion,  and  in  appending 
to  it  a  brief  onunieraiii>n  of  the  men  emi- 
nent in  the  Arts  and  Letters  whom  the 
reign  liad  pr<Mhiced,  lie  had  taken  occasion 
to  speak  with  respect  of  many  of  his  con- 
temporarii"*.  After  mentioning  Swift,  Pope, 
and  Yming  a<  relio<  of  a  former  age,  he 
passes  to  TliomstM!,  and  then  ctuiples  Ak en- 
side  with  Arm>:rong  as  ••  excelling  in  didac- 
tic  poo'ay."     Ci lover   and   Wiikie    are  men- 


tion which  had  been  adjourned  in  the  year 
1749,  when  Smollett,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  had  but  just  attached  himself  to  the 
literary  world  of  London,  by  the  publication 
of  his  "  Koderick  llandom  "  and  his  "  Kegi- 
cide,"  might  now  be  resumed  with  some 
chance  of  solution,  when  there  were  also  the 
three  additional  novels  of  "  Peregrine  Pickle," 
•*  Count  Fathom,"  and "  Sir  Lnuncelot 
Greaves,**  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  when 
moreover,  hi-*  name  was  a^^(H■!nted    wirli   a 


tioned  for  rheir  epic  attempts.  Mallet  and  j  two-act  comedy,  a  trauMalion  of  *•  Don 
Home  aN  autliors  of  tragedies,  and  Cibber :  Quixote,"  a  range  of  volumes  on  £ngli>h 
and  HoaiV.y  as  oomie  d:-amati>ts.  AVhile  re- i  History  long  enough  to  fill  a  shelf,  large 
ferring  to  drama! L'  H:erature.  he  inserts  a  |  contributions  to  several  well-known  compila- 
jKmegjrie  on  CJ.irriok  as  an  actor,  for  which  |  tions,  and  innumerable  articles  on  all  sul>- 
Garriok  wr-^te  to  thank  him,  Johnson,  Ma-  jects  in  newspapers  and  periodicals.  In  re- 
son,  Gra\.  .r.ul  the  two  Wartons,  are  men-  j  spect  of  quanii'ti  of  writing,  at  least, Smollett 
tioned  :i':;i':her  a>  v»oeasional  pvH'ts  :  while  had  kept  himself  sufficiently  before  the  pul)- 
Johnson'^  i:i'neral  jni^eminence  in  literature  lie  eye.  But  ilioughitjs  a  maxim  with  some 
Ls  sepani'.e'y  recv^gr.i/ed.  There  is  an  allu-  that  the  greatest  authors  have  also  been  the 
sion  to  ■•  :l.e  «.Micate  taste,  the  po;;>hed  most  voluminous,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
muse,  ar.vl  ;:;•,•  tiUiKr  fi-elings  of  a  L\i:el- .  the  most  voluminous  authors  are  the  great- 
ton :"  Gi-.:l-.'.:o.  l\;rte,  Campbell,  and  others  est.  Looking,  therefore,  to  the  quality  of 
of  that  v\,.^s,  h.-.vo  oneh  a  fiivorable  word :  Smollett's  writ ir.jCs,  as  well  as  to  their  bulk, 
and  Hujr.o,  :  v  :h  as  an  h?st.^r:an  and  philoso-  whereabouts  amoHj;  iiis  literary  contemi)ora- 
pher,  has  a:v.;«li  jus: Lv*  done  him.  Fielding  ries  should  we  have  had  to  place  him,  had 
and  lt:c:-.,\:-.:s.«n  receive  a  sentence  ajiece.  his  farewell  to  England  in  1TG3  been  his 
"The  gi :.[.:<  of  Cer v.- nto-i.**  he  says,  "was  final  exit  from  the  world? 
transterr; .:  .:.:o  :::e  r.o\ els  of  Fielding,  who  An  element  o:  s:me  importance  in  this 
paintevl  :l.v  .•i..-.r.;v':iTS  aiul  ridiculed  the  lol-  question  is  the  :ac!  that,  if  Smollett  had 
lies  of  11: 1  "/:i  i\y.:.;l  striTvth.  humor,  and  been  advancing,  neither  had  the  literary 
pr»."»jT:ct\.  i'".e  l.:i:il.-.Me  ai:u  of  e:: listing  world  to  which  ::e  belonged  stood  still. 
the  pa>^:  •  •=  ^ii  t'.ic  ^  Me  of  virtue  was  sue-  Some  stars  of  the  Georgian  heaven  had 
0 0 s * t*;;  1 1  \  :  . . v > .'. •  vl  '. ■  \  1^ i v : *. ,: rM s «^ :i  : :i  h ; s  •  •  Pa-  com plet cd  their  ut  c le n sion .  a:: d  dls.ippe«red, 
n: 1 1 .1 . '*  ■  *  V.  . . . V " ^ - .: .'*..:•..;■■  1 1 : .; : . vl : ^o :: : "  a  sr c o : e s  ot h ers  had  c :; a:: ^ v d  thf  :r  j  laces  ;  and  new 
.''f  wri:!:  j  ;'.: .:./."%  ".w  ;v.i;  extr.u^rvlir.arv.  luminaries  had  r:<t:i  alwo  ;he  hori«>n. 
^*  :;i  r e .  : •. .  >  ^- ".  ■.  .1  w : : ; .  :r.  ".■. :  1 :  su : ^ i  rr:  .:it  \ .  w  c  A m on ir  t h e  lessc r  1 ! .:':; ts  tha :  ii  id  iliiKappeared 
:::v.l  .;  >:  ..;^^ <;::*.  v  f  t:;.!v*s.  .u:  am,:*i:^.C  were  CiVber,  Shtr.>:.^:'.e.  iKer.  and  CoUinii: 
kr.  .^  w  1 V  v\  -  . .  .1  :  ~ " '. :  V. ;. : .  .1  f  i:  ::r.:  .i:j  ::  a: .:  re. "  am  on  •;  ;  he  crc  at  t  r.  F  it-  Id:::  i;  and  KIchardMin. 
!*:;:>  i:r.  .^  Mil  tl.-:  :"\alM  waive  •::>  Broken  dv^wn  ir.  lioalth.  like  poor  Smollett 
;:  .If.;  : .'  1  -  . . : .  r .. : )  .  • ". :  ■:  r.i ;  .•  r.ir:es,  or  to  himseif.  Fie  Mire  :;:.  .1  vlied  at  L:s:)on  as  early 
<'..:':.  I'f  :'.  .".:  a-^  <..:-. i. .  .1.  Hi  •'..•id  i.Ad  l\»t-  as  17-34.  Havi::::  t/.r-.e  yeans  before  added 
tl-swl...  :  :\\\  .:•,:.  ;.;.>',::  ::.^w  -u  w.is   "Amelia"  :o  :hi    1>:  ^^f  h^  novels.     Rich- 

jT.Wi:.  .:■      -.:'.:  :•.•:■..  r  :,:.::::  acM::!  ardsor.  ha  J  surr>.-, .:  till  1761.  and  had  given 

H ,; vl  >  ■  •  .  •  7 ; :  - r •  :  .1  .: ^ .11 " .  :  t  n::  ^r r. :    the  world  a  :h; nl  : :  ■•  v ;  1  ;a  his  -  G  randkon." 

hi^oVi'.  ■  ;.'.::;:"-  ::■;      -.t   of  t::  >t  he   Ar'^er  :hi'  de.vh  of  Cl>:vr  ia  1757,  the  kn- 

hid  lift    -.  "  .;r.   t.    .1.1  1  t  ^  :>  I  :•..::;:  I  :.i-    rsiteship   hid    r^-.r.    :  inferred   oa    William 

t :  .^ ::   .^:    :        . . :  r ; .  >    :     -    .  :    t  r.  c   : i .  c : :   o :     \\  :-. -.  t e  r. t  ad  :  at: ui  ; :   w  a*  ur.x:e r  ;ne  nominal 
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and  Mallet  only  survived  as  names ;  Aken- 
Bide  and  Armstrong  added  little  to  what  they 
had  already  done ;  and  though  Gray,  Lyttel- 
ton,  Mason,  and  the  Wartons  belong  as  au- 
thors to  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George 
IIL,  only  the  Wartons  then  first  attained 
literary  celebrity.  There  were,  howeyer, 
new  luminaries  of  some  importance.  There 
was  the  rising  genius  of  Burke.  Horace 
Walpole  was  becoming  known  as  something 
more  than  a  mere  dilettante,  and  had  his 
"  Castle  of  Otranto  "  ready  for  publication. 
Then  there  was  Oliver  Goldsmith,  SmoUet's 
associate  in  periodicals,  and  already  giving 
signs  to  the  discerning  of  the  exquisite  ge- 
nius which  was  to  appear  afterwards  in  all 
its  brilliancy.  Churchill  had  begun,  some- 
what at  Smollett's  expense,  his  brief  and 
lurid  career.  Macpherson's  "  Ossian "  was 
in  the  first  flash  of  its  contested  success. 
Lastly,  passing  over  Percy,  Falconer, 
Hawkesworih,  and  others  in  various  depart- 
ments, there  was  a  new  name  of  note  in 
Smollet's  own  department  of  the  novel. 
Sterne,  though  an  older  man  than  Smollett 
by  eight  years,  had  only  made  his  appear- 
ance in  1759,  when  he  published  the  begin- 
ning of  his  "  Tristram  Shandy."  The  last 
Tolumes  of  the  work  had  not  yet  appeared, 
but  already  the  reverend  author  was  hailed 
as  a  fourth  in  the  group  which  included 
Richardson,  Fielding,  and  Smollett. 

In  this  list  we  have  taken  account  only  of 
the  southern  section  of  the  literature  of 
Britain  at  this  lime.  But  (and  Smollett 
must  have  noted  the  fact  with  peculiar  inter- 
est) there  was  now,  in  addition  to  general 
British  literature,  having  its  centre  in  Lon- 
don, and  to  which  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen 
as  well  as  Englishmen  contributed,  the  be- 
ginning of  a  distinct  North-British  literature 
having  Edinburgh  for  its  centre,  and  carried 
on  by  Scotchmen  who  stayed  at  home.  The 
period  of  the  rise  of  this  North-British  lit- 
erature is,  in  fact,  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  George  II.  There  had  been  hardly 
a  sign  of  it  in  1739,  when  Smollett  left  Soot« 
land.  Not  that  there  had  not  been  literary 
Scots  before,  but  that  such  Scots  as  h«i  a 
literary  tendency,  as,  for  example,  ThoMflon, 
and  Mallet,  could  only  gratify  it  by  wgrat- 
ing  southwards  and  attaching  themselves  to 
the  band  of  professional  authors  congregated 
in  London.  In  Smollett's  own  dfty  the  same 
A«w  still  acted.    But,  though  literatidre  as  • 
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profession  could  only  be  carried  on  in  Lon- 
don, there  had  arisen   in    Scotland,  since 
Smollett's   departure  from    it,  a    sufficient 
taste  for  letters  to  generate  a  native  author- 
ship of  a  non-professional  character.    There 
were  not  a  few  men,  already  provided  for  in 
the  Church,  or  the  Law,  or  the  Universities, 
who  now  employed  their  leisure  in  writing 
books.    In  Edinburgh,  where,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Allan  Kamsay,  who  wrote  in  the 
Scottish  dialect,  there  had  been  no  author 
worth  naming,  there  were  now  such  authora 
as  David  Hume;  Lord  Kames;  the  histo- 
rian  Robertson,  who  had  given  to  the  world 
the  first  of  his  works  j  Tytler,  who  had  criti- 
cized him  and  Hume  ;  Dr.  Hugh  Blair ;  and 
Dr.  Adam  Ferguson.     Connected  more  im- 
mediately with  Glasgow  were  Adam  Smith 
and  the  metaphysician  Reid ;  while  already 
in  Aberdeen,  wliich  Reid  had  just  left,  there 
was  the  promise  of  a  poet  in  Beattie.    In 
the  rural  parish  of  Athelstaneford,  in  East 
Lothian,  the  Rev.  Robert  Blair  had  writteia 
his  "  Grave,**  published  in   1743 ;  and,  as  if 
that  parish  had  been  especially  bewitched  by 
the  muse,  Blair's  immediate  successor  in  the 
living,  the  Rev.  John  Home,  had  there  writ- 
ten the  tragedy  of  "Douglas.**    In   short, 
there  was  now  a  cluster  of  northern  lights 
in  the  island,  distinct  from   that  grouped 
round  Johnson  in  the  souths   an^  though 
Smollett  belonged  to  the  It^ter  cluster,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  t^  he>  did  so  acci- 
dentally as  a  Scot  who  kad  started  from  his 
sphere. 

Seen  even  amid  s»  «any  contemporaries, 
Smollett  is  persoAalfy  interesting.  His  life 
had  been  one  of  struggle  and  adventure  be- 
yond what  fett  to  the  share  of  most  men ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  he  had  gone  through  it 
manfully.  One  could  not,  indeed,  describe 
him  as  a  man  of  high  moral  nature,  or  even 
of  the  nicest  moral  sense.  There  is  nothing 
in  him  of  Johnson's  stateliness ;  we  are  not 
drawn  to  hiin  with  that  fondness  with  which 
we  always  think  of  Goldsmith  ;  and  we  miss 
in  him  the  frank  English  heartiness  whidi 
attracts  us  in  Harry  Fielding.  Few  men, 
with  anything  of  his  power  of  work,  seem  to 
have  been  so  habitually  irritable.  He  was 
always  quarrelling  with  somebody,  and  al- 
wsjTs  proclaiming  his  wrongs.  He  was  a 
more  querulbus  Swift,  with  less  of  hndtf, 
and  professing  about  the  same  esttmata  of 
human  nature^    ^ImQjrhaUevey^ha  wrhea 
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to  Moore,  "  that  mankind  every  day  grow 
more  and  more  malicious."  Yet,  with  all 
this,  there  was  much  in  him  that  was  like- 
able. His  misanthropy  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  effect  of  ill-health.  What 
would  have  been  weakness  in  his  complaints 
of  ill-usage  was  saved  from  that  character 
by  the  pugnacity  with  which  he  returned  the 
supposed  insults ;  and  no  one  who  knew  him 
doubted  his  generosity.  *•  The  battle  over," 
•ays  Mr.  Thackeray,  "  he  could  do  justice  to 
the  enemy  with  whom  he  had  been  so  fierce- 
ly engaged,  and  give  a  not  unfriendly  grasp 
to  the  hand  that  had  mauled  him.  You  see 
somehow  that  he  is  a  gentleman  through  all 
his  battling  and  struggling,  his  poverty,  his 
hard-fought  successes,  and  his  defeats."  The 
same  critic  sees  a  symbol  of  his  life  in  "  the 
shattered  oak-tree  with  green  leaves  spring- 
ing from  it,'*  which  is  the  family  crest  of  the 
SmoUetts.  Moore's  picture  of  him  from 
actual  knowledge  is  equally  pleasing.  In 
person,  according  to  this  friend,  he  was 
"stout  and  well-proportioned,  his  counte- 
nance engaging,"  but  with  an  air  **  that 
seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was  not  uncon- 
scious of  his  own  powers."  He  was  "  of  a 
disposition  so  humane  and  generous,  that  he 
was  ever  ready  to  serve  the  unfortunate;" 
and  "  though  few  could  penetrate  with  more 
acuteness  into  character,  yet  none  was  more 
apt  to  overlook  misconduct  attended  with 
misfortune."  lie  had  "  no  suppleness  in  his 
conduct,"  and  "  for  himself,"  says  Moore,  "he 
never  made  an  application  to  any  great  man 
in  his  life."  "His  passions  were  easily 
moved,  and  too  impetuous  when  roused  ;  he 
could  not  conceal  his  contempt  of  folly,  his  de- 
testation of  fraud,nor  refrain  from  proclaiming 
his  indignation  against  every  instance  of  op- 
pression." Altogether,  that  is,  he  was  a 
proud,  irrascible,  mettlesome,  and  kindly 
Scot! 

The  literary  estimate  of  Smollett  corre- 
sponds with  the  estimate  we  have  of  the 
man.  As  a  critic  and  ])olitical  writer  he  had 
many  equals  and  some  superiors ;  as  a  poet 
he  had  done  barely  enough  to  put  his  name 
on  the  list;  as  a  comic  dramatist  he  was  nei- 
ther a  Foole  nor  a  Murphy ;  as  a  metrical 
satirist  he  was  not  a  Chiu'chill ;  as  a  histo- 
rian he  was  certainly  not  a  Hume ;  but  when 
we  add  what  he  was  in  all  these  departments 
to  what  he  was  as  a  novelist,  the  total  im- 
pression is  very   considerable.     Taken  only 


as  a  novelist,  he  had  made  good  his  right  to 
be  mentioned  in  literary  history  along  with 
Richardson  and  Fielding.  Of  these  two  it 
was  with  Fielding  that  he  had  most  in 
common,  though  far  inferior  to  the  author  of 
"  Tom  Jones,"  and  in  many  respects  very 
dissimilar  also.  Fielding  had  the  characters 
he  meant  to  introduce  well  in  view  from  the 
first ;  he  arranged  all  with  consummate  art, 
so  as  to  bring  them  into  one  well-conceived 
history;  he  elaborated  each  character  with 
care ;  and  though  he  had  a  fine  vein  of  sat- 
ire or  humor,  he  aimed  at  classic  harmony  in 
the  combination.  Smollett,  on  the  other 
hand,  seemed  to  start  with  only  one  or  two 
characters,  and  with  a  vague  idea  of  the  di- 
rection in  which  he  was  to  lead  them  ;  other 
characters  suggested  themselves  as  be  went 
on;  these  encounter  comic  mishaps,  or  pass 
through  situations,  in  the  description  of  which 
the  author  drags  in  his  reminiscences  in  the 
lump;  the  object  seems  to  be  to  multiply 
these  situations  as  much  as  possible ;  and  it 
is  only  after  there  has  been  enough  of  trav- 
elling to  and  fro,  that  the  characters,  or  a 
residue  of  them,  are  brought  together .  to 
wind  up  the  narrative  and  see  the  hero  and 
heroine  married.  His  notion  of  a  story 
was  rather  that  of  the  traveller  than  the  his- 
torian ;  his  chief  characters  are  kept  on  the 
move  through  a  succession  of  places,  each 
full  of  things  to  be  seen  and  of  odd  physi- 
ognomies to  be  quizzed. 

The  superiority,  as  regards  literary  art,  is, 
therefore,  indubitably  Fielding's.  His,  as 
Mr.  Thackeray  says,  is  the  "  greater  hand," 
the  hand  at  once  of  more  vigorous  sinew  and 
of  finer  tact  and  cunning.  In  style,  too. 
Fielding  is  the  more  classical,  ''lear,  and 
finished.  Smollett  writes  on  rapidly  and 
carelessly,  with  a  rough,  robust,  and  rather 
hard  fluency.  There  are  passages,  never- 
theless, in  Smollett  which  for  rhetorical 
strength  excel  any  thing  in  Fielding :  and 
there  is  a  stronger  constitutional  tendency  in 
Smollett  to  the  sombre,  the  grand,  and  the 
poetical. 

As  regards  the  matter  of  his  stories,  we 
find  such  a  bustle  of  coarse  life,  Ruch  swear- 
ing and  rioting  and  squalor,  and  above  all, 
such  incessant  thumping  and  fighting  and 
breaking  each  other's  heads  and  kicking 
each  other's  shins  ns  could  never  have  taken 
place  in  any  conceivable  community  or  un- 
der any  system   of  police,  unless   the  human 
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skeleton  had  been  of  much  harder  construc- 
tion than  it  is  at  present.  But  as  life  wears 
an  aspect  not  altogether  dissimilar  in  the 
works  of  Fielding,  we  begin  to  be  aware  that 
something  of  the  sort  must  have  gone  on  a 
century  ago,  and  to  sec  that  to  some  extent 
Smollett  may  be  considered  as  describing 
"  life  and  manners."  Here  we  have  a  des- 
cri])tion  of  a  carrier's  waggon  and  it«  pas- 
sengers on  a  journey  ;  here  of  a  country  inn ; 
here  of  a  London  ordinary ;  here  of  a  Pari- 
sian gambling-house ;  here  of  a  company  of 
wit* ;  here  of  a  Parliamentan'  election ; 
here  of  the  gun-room  or  deck  of  a  ship  ;  and 
so  on  through  prisons,  lunatic  asylums,  gov- 
ernment boards,  and  every  possible  aggrega- 
tion of  human  beings.  Smollett's  spirit  in 
the  course  of  these  social  descriptions  is  gen- 
erally that  of  a  satirist ;  sometimes,  however, 
as  in  his  description  of  abuses  in  the  naval 
service,  he  writes  with  the  zeal  of  a  reformer. 
Frequently  he  is  the  pure  humorist,  having 
no  satirical  purpose  at  all,  but  revelling  in 
his  taste  for  comic  fancies.  Of  this  kind  are 
the  famous  description  of  the  Feast  of  the 
Ancients  in  "  Peregrine  Pickle,"  Pallet's  ago- 
nies in  the  Bastile  in  the  same  novel.  Pallet's 
horror  on  eating  a  rabbit  and  being  told 
that  it  is  a  cat,  and  the  description  of  the 
two  old  sailors,  tacking  across  the  fields  to 
church  on  horseback. 

It  is,  however,  by  his  characters,  as  such, 
that  a  novelist  lives,  and  here,  too,  Smollett 
has  accomplished  not  a  little.  The  most 
graphic  and  original  are  certainly  the  sea- 
characters.  Bowling,  Trunnion,  Hatchway, 
and  Pipes ;  after  whom  in  point  of  merit  may 
be  reckoned  Morgan,  who  is  half  a  seaman 
too,  and  Strap  the  faithful  barber.  "  1  think 
Uncle  Bowling  in  Koderick  Random,"  says 
Mr.  Thackeray,  "  is  as  good  a  character  as 
Squire  Western  himself,  and  Mr.  Morgan, 
the  Welsh  apothecary,  is  as  a  pleasant  as  Dr. 
Caius."  This  is  high  praise;  but,  for  our 
part,  it  is  not  to  "  Roderick  Random  "  but  to 
"  Peregrine  Pickle  "  that  we  would  go  for  the 
best  specimen  of  Smollett's  genius.  The 
matter  of  the  latter  novel  seems  to  us  on  the 
whole  superior  to  that  of  the  other;  and 
Trunnion  as  a  character  is  at  least  equal  to 
Bowling.  The  description  of  the  old  Com- 
modore's death  is  one  of  the  finest  things  in 
Smollett. 

"  About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  our 
hero  arrived  at  the  garrisoni  where  he  found 


his  generous  uncle  in  extremity,  supported  in 
bed  by  Julia  on  one  side  and  Lieutenant 
Hatchway  on  the  other,  whilst  Mr.  Jolter 
administered  spiritual  consolation  to  his  soul, 
and  between  whiles  comforted  Mrs.  Trun- 
nion, who,  with  her  maid,  sat  by  the  fire, 
weeping  with  great  decorum ;  the  physician 
havmg  just  taken  the  last  fee  and  retired  after 
pronouncing  the  fatal  prognostic. 

"Though  the  Commodore's  speech  was 
interrupted  by  a  violent  hiccup,  he  still  re- 
tained the  use  of  his  senses ;  and  when  Pere- 
grine approached,  stretched  out  his  hand 
with  manifest  signs  of  satisfaction.  The 
young  gentleman,  whose  heart  overflowed 
with  gratitude  and  affection,  could  not  behold 
such  a  spectacle  unmoved,  .  .  .  so  that  the 
Commodore,  perceiving  his  disordCT,  made  a 
last  effort  of  .strength,  and  consoled  him  in 
these  words : — *  Swab  the  spray  from  your 
bowsprit,  my  good  lad,  ana  coil  up  your 
spirits.  You  must  not  let  the  toplifb  of  your 
heart  give  way  because  you  see  me  ready  to 
go  down  at  these  years.  Many  a  better  man 
has  foundered  before  he  has  made  half  my 
way ;  thof  I  trust,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  i 
'shall  be  sure  in  port  in  a  most  olessed  rid- 
ing; for  my  good  friend  Jolter  hath  over- 
hauled the  journal  of  my  sins,  and  by  the  ob- 
servation he  hath  taken  of  the  state  of  my 
soul,  I  hope  I  shall  happily  conclude  my 
voyage  ana  be  brought  up  in  the  latitude  of 
heaven.  Here  has  been  a  doctor  that  wanted 
to  stow  me  chock  full  of  physic ;  but,  when  a 
man's  hour  is  come,  what  signifies  his  taking 
his  departure  with  a  'pothecary's  shop  in  his 
hold.  These  fellows  come  alongside  of  dying 
men,  like  the  messengers  of  the  Admiralty 
with  sailing  orders ;  but  I  told  him  as  how  I 
could  slip  my  cable  without  his  direction  or 
assistance,  and  so  he  hauled  off*  in  dudgeon. 
This  cursed  hiccup  makes  such  a  ripjile  in 
the  current  of  my  speech  that  mayhap  you 
don't  understand  what  I  say.  Now,  while 
the  sucker  of  my  wind-pump  will  go,  I  would 
willingly  mention  a  few  things  which  I  hope 
you  will  set  down  in  the  logbook  of  your  se- 
membrance,  when  I  am  stiflf,  d'ye  see.  There's 
your  aunt  sitting  whimpering  by  the  fire ;  I 
desire  you  will  keep  her  tight,  warm,  and 
easy,  in  her  old  age ;  she'.s  an  honest  heart  in 
her  own  way,  and,  thof  she  goes  a  little  crank 
and  humorsome  by  being  often  overstowed 
with  Nanlzand  religion,  she  has  been  a  thiih- 
ful  shipmate  to  me.  Jack  Hatchway,  vou 
know  the  trim  of  her  as  well  as  e'er  a  man  in 
England,  and  I  believe  she  has  a  kindnesH  for 
you,  whereby,  if  you  two  grapple  in  the  way 
of  matrimony,  when  I  am  gone,  1  do  sup|)ose 
that  ray  godson,  for  love  of  me,  will  allow 
you  to  live  in  the  garrison  all  the  days  of 
your  life.  .  .  I  need  not  talk  of  Pipen,  lie- 
cause  I  know  you'll  do  fqr  him  vitboul  any 
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recommendation ;  the  fellow  has  sailed  with 
me  in  many  a  hard  gale,  and  Fll  warrant  him 
as  stout  a  seaman  as  ever  sat  face  to  the 
weather.  But  I  hope  youll  take  care  of  the 
rest  of  my  crew,  ana  not  disrate  them,  after 
I  am  dead,  in  fevor  of  new  followers.  As  for 
that  young  woman,  Ned  Gauntlet's  daughter, 
I'm  informed  as  how  she's  an  excellent  wench 
and  has  a  respect  for  you ;  whereby,  if  you 
run  her  on  board  in  an  unlawful  way,  I  leave 
my  curse  upon  you  and  trust  you  will  never 
prosper  in  the  voyage  of  life.  .  .  .  Shun 
going  to  law,  as  you  would  shun  the  devil ; 
and  look  upon  all  attorneys  as  devouring 
sharks  or  ravenous  fish  of  prey.  As  soon  as 
the  breath  is  out  of  my  booy,  let  minute  gims 
be  fired,  till  I  am  safe  under^ound.  I  would 
also  be  buried  in  the  red  lacket  I  had  on 
when  I  boarded  and  took  the  "Ren ummy." 
Let  my  pistols,  cutlass,  and  pocket  compass, 
be  laid  in  the  coffin  along  witn  me.  Let  me 
be  carried  to  the  grave  by  my  own  men, 
risked  in  the  black  caps  and  white  shirts 
which  my  barge's  crew  were  wont  to  wear ; 
and  they  must  keep  a  good  look  out  that 
none  of  your  pilfering  rascallions  may  come 
and  heave  me  up  as ain,  for  the  lucre  of  what 
they  can  get,  until  the  carcass  is  belayed  by  a 
tombstone.  As  for  the  motto,  or  what  you 
eall  it,  I  leave  that  to  you  and  Mr.  Jolter, 
who  are  scholars ;  but  I  do  desire  that  it  may 
not  be  engraved  in  the  Greek  or  Latin  lingos, 
and  much  less  in  the  French,  which  I  abom- 
inate, but  in  plain  English,  that,  when  the 
angel  comes  to  pipe  all  hands  at  the  great 
day,  he  may  know  that  I  am  a  British  man, 
and  speak  to  me  in  my  mother- ton ^e.  And 
now  I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  God  m  heaven 
have  mercy  upon  my  soul,  and  send  you  all 
fidr  weather  wneresoever  you  are  bound.* .... 
"  His  last  moments,  however,  were  not  so 
near  as  they  imanned.  He  began  to  doze, 
and  enjoyed  small  intervals  of  ease  till  next 
day  in  the  afternoon;  during  which  remis- 
sions, he  was  heard  to  pour  forth  many  pious 
ejaculations,  expressing  his  hope  that,  for  all 
the  heavy  cargo  of  his  sins,  he  should  be  able 
to  surmount  the  puttock-shrouds  of  despair, 
and  get  aloft  to  the  cross-trees  of  God's  good 
&vor.  At  last  his  voice  sank  so  low  as  not  to 
be  distinguished;  and,  having  lain  about  an 
hour,  almost  without  any  perceptible  signs  of 
life,  he  gave  up  the  ghost  with  a  groan." 

It  is  but  proper  to  add  the  epitaph  pre- 
pared in  accordance  vrith  the  old  Commo- 
dore's request : — 

"  Here  lies,  foundered  in  a  fathom  and  a 
half,  the  shell  of  Hawser  Trunnion,  Esq., 
formerly  commander  of  a  squadron  in  his 
Majesty's  service,  who  broached  to  at  5  p.m., 
Oct,  X.,  in  the  year  of  his  age  threescore 
and  nineteen.     He  kept  his  guns  always 
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loaded,  and  his  tackle  ready  manned,  and 
never  showed  his  poop  to  the  enemy,  except 
when  he  took  her  in  tow ;  but,  his  shot  be- 
ing expended,  his  matoh  burnt  out,  and  his 
upper  works  decayed,  he  was  sunk  by  Death's 
superior  weight  of  metal.  Nevertheless,  he 
will  be  weighed  again  at  the  Great  Day,  his 
rigffin^  refitted,  and  his  timbers  repaired, 
and,  with  one  broadside,  make  his  adversary 
strike  in  his  turn." 

Had  Smollett  died  at  Nice  in  1764  or 
1765,  as  some  of  his  friends  had  anticipated, 
he  would  still  have  been  remembered,  in 
virtue  of  such  passages,  among  onr  greater 
writers.  "  Roderick  Random,"  according  to 
the  general  taste,  "  Peregrine  Pickle,"  ac- 
cording to  ours,  would  then  have  been  his 
masterpiece. 

But  Smollett  was  to  live  six  years  longer, 
and  was  to  give  to  the  world  three  additional 
books.  He  returned  to  England,  as  has 
been  stated,  in  June,  1765 ;  and  in  1766  he 
published,  as  the  fruit  of  his  absence,  two 
octavo  volumes,  entitled,  "  Travels  through 
France  and  Italy,  containing  Observations 
on  Character,  Customs,  Religion,  €rovem> 
ment,  Police,  Commerce,  Arts  and  Antiqui- 
ties ;  with  a  particular  description  of  the 
Town,  Territory,  and  Climate  of  Nice ;  to 
which  is  added  a  Register  of  the  Weather, 
kept  during  a  residence  of  eighteen  months 
in  that  city."  This  is  really  one  of  Smol- 
lett's best  works;  more  readable,  as  we 
think,  and  better  worth  reading,  than  his 
minor  novels.  It  is  written  in  the  form  of 
letters  sent  home  from  Boulogne,  Paris, 
Lyons,  Montpellier,  Nice,  &c.,  to  a  friend  in 
England.  It  is  as  substantial  a  book  of 
travels  of  that  day  as  we  *have  seen ;  and 
there  is  more  evidence  of  medical  and  other 
learning  in  it  than  in  any  other  of  Smollett's 
works.  It  is  too  clearly,  however,  the  book 
of  an  invalid.  Wherever  he  goes,  the  au- 
thor, as  a  Briton,  found  food  for  his  con- 
tempt in  foreign  manners  and  institutions ; 
but  his  condition  as  an  invalid  rendered  him 
susceptible  of  a  thousand  additional  chagrins 
and  inconveniences.  The  state  of  the 
weather,  the  quality  of  the  cookery,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  beds  and  remote  inns,  the  conduct 
of  landlords  and  postilions,  are  all  registered 
with  a  minuteness  which  suggests  that  Dr. 
Smollett  must  have  been  a  very  testy  tour- 
ist. Once  or  twice  he  is  on  the  point  of 
knocking  a  landlord  down,  and  several  times 
he  causes  a  mob  at  the  doors  of  an  inn  by 
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his  violence.  Even  the  beauties  of  foreign 
nature  and  art  are  seen  through  a  medium 
of  spleen ;  and  though  he  admires  and 
praises  many  things,  it  is  generally  where 
admiration  and  praise  might  be  least  ex- 
pected. Sterne,  whose  "  Sentimental  Jour- 
ney," published  in  1768,  seems  to  have  been 
intended  as  a  satirical  contrast  to  Smollett's 
"  Travels,"  makes  an  express  allusion  to  him 
as  a  traveller  of  a  peculiar  genus.  "The 
learned  Smelfungus,"  he  says,  "  travelled 
from  Boulogne  to  Paris,  from  Paris  to  Rome, 
and  so  on ;  but  he  set  out  with  the  spleen 
and  the  jaundice,  and  every  object  he  passed 
by  was  decolored  and  distorted.  He 
thought  he  wrote  an  account  of  them,  but 
it  was  nothing  but  an  account  of  his  misera- 
ble feelings.  I  met  Smelfungus  in  the 
grand  portico  of  the  Pantheon;  he  was  just 
coming  out  of  it.  *  It  is  nothing  but  a  huge 
cockpit,'  said  he.  I  popped  upon  Smelfun- 
gus again  at  Turin,  in  his  return  home, 
with  a  sad  tale  of  sorrowful  adventures  he 
had  to  tell,  wherein  he  spoke  of  *  moving 
accidents  by  flood  and  field,'  and  of  the 
cannibals  which  each  other  eat — the  An- 
thropophagi. He  had  been  flayed  alive,  and 
bedevilled,  and  worse  used  than  St.  Bartho- 
lomew at  every  stage  he  had  come  at.  *  I'll 
tell  it,'  said  Smelfungus,  *  to  the  world.' 
*  You  had  better  tell  it,'  said  I,  *  to  your 
physician.' "  As  Sterne's  visit  to  Italy  was 
made  in  17G4,  when  Smollett  was  also  there, 
this  may  be  the  record  of  an  actual  meeting 
of  the  two  novelists. 

Poor  Smelfungus  had  been  consulting 
physicians.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
biographical  passages  in  his  "  Travels "  is 
that  in  which  he  tells  a  characteristic  story 
of  his  adventure  with-  a  physician  at  Mont- 
pellier.  This  physician  had  immense  local 
celebrity;  but  Smollett  suspected  him  to 
be  nothing  better  than  a  quack.  To  put 
the  matter  to  the  test,  he  consulted  him  by 
letter,  sending  him  a  detailed  statement  in 
Latin  of  his  case,  and  accompanying  the 
statement  with  a  handsome  fee.  "  Cough, 
never  unaccompanied  by  fever,  anxiety,  and 
difficulty  of  breathing,"  is  one  of  the  sen- 
tences of  this  long  catalogue  of  his  symp- 
toms. "  A  slight  increase  of  coldness  or 
dam])ness  in  the  air,"  he  proceeds,  "  the 
putting  on  of  a  disused  garment,  the  least 
excess  of  exercise,  walking,  riding,  or  shak- 
ing in  any  yehicle,  all  bring  on  new  eTils. 


The  nervous  system  extremely  irritable,'' 
&c.  And  again,  farther  on,  by  way  of  his- 
tory of  his  illness,  "  Some  years  ago,  youth- 
ful exercises  being  suddenly  left  off,  the 
patient  lapsed  into  a  sedentary  life.  His 
mind  being  turned  to  rather  hard  studies, 
his  fibres  were  gradually  relaxed.  By  the 
bending  of  the  body  in  writing  and  reading 
a  malady  seized  the  chest.  A  scorbutic 
affection  aided  the  onset  of  the  disease. 
The  first  attack  was  too  much  neglected. 
Delay  did  not  mend  matters.  The  stomach 
refused  fitting  remedies.  The 'difficulty  of 
breathing  increasing,  bleeding  was  tried  in 
vain.  The  pulse  became  weaker,  the  breathing 
more  difficult ;  all  got  worse."  After  further 
details,  there  is  this  passage.  **  Last  spring 
^  terrible  misfortune  brought  on  dreadful 
mental  agony ;  the  patient  was  convulsed  in 
body  and  mind.  After  leaving  his  country, 
grief,  anxiety,  indignation,  and  savage  recol- 
lections followed  him."  Poor  Smelfungus  ! 
Luckily,  or  imluckily,  however,  for  the 
French  physician,  he  did  not  understand  one 
word  of  the  Latin  document,  a  portion  of 
which  we  have  thus  translated.  He  sent 
Smollett  an  opinion  and  prescription  in 
French,  which  clearly  proved  his  ignorance. 
Smollett  replied  in  French,  politely  insinuat- 
ing that  the  physician  was  an  ass  and  a 
quack,  and  so  the  affair  ended. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  southern  cli- 
mate and  the  excitement  of  travelling  had 
done  Smollett  good ;  and  when  he  returned, 
in  June,  1765,  he  considered  his  health  as 
nearly  re-established.  A  few  months  in 
London  undeceived  him;  his  consumptive 
symptoms  returned,  with  the  aggravation  of 
rheumatism  and  an  ugly  sore  in  the  arm  : 
and,  after  the  publication  of  his  **  Travels,'' 
he  resolved  on  a  summer  journey  to  Scot- 
land by  way  of  change.  He  reached  Edin- 
burgh in  June,  1766,  and  spent  a  week  or 
two  as  pleasantly  as  the  state />f  his  health 
would  permit  him  in  the  society  of  that  place, 
receiving  due  attention  from  Hume,  Home, 
Robertson,  Adam  Smith,  Dr.  Blair,  and  Dr. 
Carlyle  of  Inveresk,  as  well  as  from  Cullen, 
the  two  Monros,  and  others  of  the  magnates 
of  the  Edinburgh  medical  schooL  The 
house  in  which  he  resided  is  stili  pointed 
out  in  £dinbu!-.c>i.  It  was  in  St.  John-street, 
then  a  new  and  somewhat  aristocratic  street, 
going  out  of  the  Canongate.  His  aitter, 
Mrt.  Telfer,  a  widow  in  euj  dicoiiiftaDceSy 
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tiui  with  grown  up  sons  and  daughters,  had 
t  ••  tlat  "  in  this  street  ;  and  it  was  with  her 
that  Smollett  resided.  His  mother  was 
liv:;iij  wiih  her  daughter  at  the  time ;  and  as 
Smollett  had  his  wire  with  him.  thev  formed 
quite  a  family  party.  Mr.  Iloliert  Chamhers. 
in  :Teju\ring  his  ••  Traditions  of  Edinburgh," 
was  ahie  to  collect  authentic  reminiscences 


as  if  all  the  intervening  years  of  pain  and 
toil  had  been  a  mere  waking  dream. 

Returning  from  Scotland  in  August,  1766, 
the  invalid  went  to  spend  the  winter  at  Bath. 
He  suffered  a  serious  relapse ;  the  sore  in 
his  arm  assumed  a  dangerous  appearance, 
and  for  a  time  it  was  supposed  that  he  could 
not  recover.     To  his  own  surprise,  however, 


of  tliis  visit  of  Smollett,  and  of  the  members  .  and  that  of  all  about  him.  he  rallied  sud- 
of  the  household.  Mrs.  Telfer  was  remem-  .  denlv.  ••  Mv  cure,"  he  writes  to  Moore,  '*is 
he  red  as  a  "  somewhat  stern- looking  speci-  '  looked  u]»on  as  something  supernatural ; 
men  of  her  sex.  with  a  high  cast  of  features,  and  I  must  owti  that  I  find  myself  now 
but  in  reality  a  good-natured  woman,  ex-  better  in  hea!:h  and  spirits  than  I  have  l)een 
trtmelv  shrewd  and  intelligent."  and  wi:h  an  at  anv  lime  tliese  seven  vears.  Had  I  l>een 
inordinate  passion  for  whist.  Smollett  him-  ^'^s  well  in  si:mmer.  I  should  have  exqui>itely 
"^eif  was  recollected  as  "  dressed  in  black  [  enjoyed  my  exj^edition  to  Scotland.  Be- 
ou>:bes,  ta'l.  and  extremely  hauiisome,  quite  tween  friends.  I  am  now  eom-ineed  that  my 
un!!ke  the  portraits  at  the  front  of  his  works,  brain  was  in  some  measure  affected,  for  I 
all  of  which  were  disclaimed  by  his  relations."  had  a  kind  of  coma  vigil  upon  me  from 
His  wife  was  described  as  rather  pretiv.  Aj^ril  to  November  without  intermission." 
••with  a  dark  complexion."  but  with  no  ^reat  Al:hoi:i;h  Smollett  attributed  his  cure  to  a 
revuiaiioa  for  sense — out  of  her  element  eourse  of  Treaiment  which  he  bad  himself 
perhaps  among  her  Scotch  relatives.  The  proposed  to  liis  physicians,  he  seems  to  have 
Inuiition  also  was.  that  Smollett's  dausrhter.  retained  a  hiirh  idea  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
ha»i  she  lived,  was  to  have  married  her  K^'^  waters.  A?  has  been  already  men- 
cousin  Major  Telfer.  then  a  sprightiv  vounc  tioncd.  however,  he  was  something  of  a  hy- 
fellow.  anvl  a  great  f.ivoriJe  wi:h  his  uncle,  dropathist  in  his  medical  views;  and  he 
When  Smollett  and  hi'i  wife  left  Kdinburgh  appears  to  have  fancied  that,  had  the  Bath 
i'.»r  Glasgow,  Major  Tclvr  a:;d  his  mother  'waters  been  the  simple  natural  element, 
.-.vOomT-anied  them.  A:  Olascow  :::ov  staved  *"*'ir  etScacv  would  have  been  quite  as  great. 
w::h  Vr.  Mvx^re.  now  a  nMrried  man.  and  His  views  resj^ecting  the  virtues  of  cold 
wl:h  several  children,  ont  of  whom,  then  a  ^a-t^r  included  its  internal  as  well  as  exter- 
bo}  of  dve  years  of  age.  wa<  the  futiire  Gen-  f-^I  i^**^.  a- J  the  author  of  ''Roderick  Kan- 
eral  Sir  John  M^vre.  I:  ix  pleasant  :o  think  dom  "  was  theoretically  a  teetotaller.  "The 
:h.*:  the  Author  of"  K«v:i'rick  Random  "  must  Iv^^^rer  I  live."  he  say*  in  one  of  his  letten 
H.-^c  !•:;"«: vl  '.he  head  o:  the  future  .hero  of  -^'"'  abroad.  -  the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
l\  riir.r.A.  He  was  so  ill  while  in  Gla^Cv^w.  wi"e  ard  all  fermented  liquors  are  pemictout 
h.M»tvt*r.  t::at  he  coul.l  rot  see  many  of  his  '»'  --"e  human  constitution,  and  that  for  the 
\d  frier. . I'!.  Whtn  a  little  better,  he  a:vi  hi*  :'re<or\ation  of  health  and  exhilaration  of 
o.rty  co-tlrucd  their  j  ^um\  as  far  as  the  <:'i:its  there  is  no  beverage  comparable  to 
V  a  ■  e  o f  L e V s  r .  a :-  d  < jv n t  s  ^  m  e  t  i m  e  at  Cam-  s: m ;- 1  e  water." 

tT  ".the  T^t'w  mansion  of  his  v.vu^i:;   tVm-  S-tvlett   did    n '•:    carry  hLs  theory  into 

nv--.iry   Snt.llstt.  on   tht    l\i:ks  of  I.;jhl.--  ^i^T^i  :r.u":,-e.     Almost  the   only  thing   ne 

r.-.  ••.:.     I h re,  as  he  1  -^  - ki d  :  r  i he  1  .'i< t  : lir ;  k:-  w    •  f  h : :n    f .•  r   t h e  three  years  between 

• ::  ■ ': .  c   *,:e  ".  i  *  .^  f  h  1  <  V •;  a  h.  ^-  \: .  <  -  n:  t' *  r. i -  ^  o  f  i  T '.^  7  a r .:  !  7  7 *)  i *.  t  h  at  I urlng  chose  parts  of 

-.1-  .'  .:  <yi:i:  ntu::.-:.:;  a-d.  -with  th-:  V-\i,;-  -h«"  > -ar  whev.  he  was  aVle  to  be  in  London, 

•:\.,  Likt:  whi-  he  1  ved  s^  w^l  At  h>   f;-;.  he  rv-M:-:^i  hi*  :l^:  Surday  dinners  at  Chel- 

•  r :    i  t  V .  - .  a1  .  "  ^   ^  ':•  \ .  h   h  e    :•.  a.:    > .-   e  r  -:  :\  *«  a.  a-  i  ^  -  h  av e  h  Is  .- wn  ceru£cate  that  his 
-:r«\e^:.  r  wi-^  ^rlear  a*  ever  "v^r  its  •e'.  ?;>  h  *;i-a".\  «  a<  ^^f-ir^ts  : 

•  ■■■•■  %•-»■•  «•  mm  «»  «*  m      \  ^%  a 

r?  >ar.-.:r  sk\  of  altervAv:  n.i^t  .i-i  *:;,:e.  .ir:.:    ^ -.:  .-.t  I  1  A\e   lo".:  known  by  hi*  vritinga. 

■h-  =t  r^l-vi'  s:-r.:s  ^f  Sctjh  ar.:  Gaelic  i::    ^^'^    ■^*''"'  -"  *^""*  ^^^  "-'*  «»>*^-  ««*  every 

V<  ears'front  h-teix  riti^v  v-i:e*,  i:  wo*  as    ^■■•" ;''    ■■*   "  "-"^  •*/^*"  -"^  'V^  «°^»rt«»te 
....  *.!.'■  1  ;'rct::tr«  r:  t.:e  s.i:...  «nom  He  treats  vith 

•  -•  -"*-  -*^^*-  '' *  *eq.es,trvu  s,v..  o.    ;^..  .y^^.^..  j^^  ivuitoe*, port, punch, and 
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Calvert'8  entire  butt-beer.  He  has  fixed 
upon  tlie  first  day  of  the  week  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  hospitality,  because  some  of  his 
guests  could  not  enjoy  it  on  any  other,  for 
reasons  that  I  need  not  explain.  I  was  civ- 
illy received,  in  a  plain,  yet  decent  habita- 
tion, which  opened  backwards  into  a  very 
pleasant  garaen,  kept  in  excellent  order; 
and,  indeed,  1  Faw  none  of  the  outward  signs 
of  authorship  either  in  the  house  or  the  land- 
lord, who  is  one  of  those  few  writers  of  the 
age  that  stand  upon  their  own  foundation, 
without  patronage  and  above  dependence. 
At  two  in  the  afternoon  I  found  myself  one 
of  ten  messmates  seated  at  table,  and  I 
question  if  the  whole  kingdom  could  pro- 
auce  such  another  assemblage  of  originals. 
[Here  follows  a  rather  questionable  descrip- 
tion of  the  appearance  and  talk  of  the  said 
*  originals,'  some  of  them  Scotch,  some  Irish, 
some  English,  with  one  Piedmontese  among 
them,  all  literary'  men, '  who  had  at  different 
times  labored  in  the  service  of  their  land- 
lord, but  had  now  set  up  for  themselves  in 
various  departments.*]  After  dinner  we  ad- 
journed into  the  garden,  where  I  observed 

Mr.  S ,  gave  a  short  separate  audience 

to  ever)'  individual  in  a  small,  remote,  filbert 
walk,  whence  most  of  them  dropped  off"  one 
after  another  without  farther  ceremony ;  but 
they  were  replaced  by  fresh  recruits  of  the 
same  clan,  who  came  to  make  an  afternoon's 
\'i8it." 

This  description,  which  occurs  in  the  last 
book  that  Smollett  wrote,  was  evidently 
written  with  the  delil)erate  purpose  of  leav- 
ing a  portrait  of  himself  in  his  relations  to 
certain  of  his  meaner  literary  contempora- 
ries. When  he  wrote  it,  he  was  once  more 
sick  of  the  world,  and  cared  little  whom  he 
hit. 

Whatever  money  Smollett  may  have 
waved,  the  stock  must  have  now  been  waning. 
It  can  hardly,  however,  have  been  in  the  spirit 
of  money-making  that  he  wrote  his  next  work, 
**  The  Historv  and  Adventures  of  an  Atom." 
Tliis  work,  which  was  published  in  1769,  is 
never  rend  now,  and  probably  seldom  was 
read  when  it  was  new.  It  is  a  kind  of  Ilab- 
elaisinn  satire  on  the  wHole  history  of  public 
affairs  in  Britain  from  the  year  1754  to  the 
close  of  the  Chatham  or  second  Pitt  minis- 
try in  ()ctol>er,  1 768.  The  satire  is  in  the 
form  of  an  apologue.  The  ultimate  atoms 
of  matter  being  indestructible,  one  Atom, 
which  had  existed  for  ages  in  the  empire  of 
Japan,  comes  at  last  by  a  series  of  adven- 
tures, to  Ik?  lodged  in  the  brain  of  "Nathan- 
iel Peacock,  of  the  parish  of  St  Giles,  hab- 


erdasher and  author,"  to  whom  it  reveals  all 
its  recollections  of  Japanese  history.  These 
Peacock  writes  down  firom  dictation,  and 
hence  the  book.  Japan  is,  of  course,  Brit- 
ain ;  and,  in  carr}ing  out  the  clumsy  concep- 
tion, all  the  political  personages  of  Britain 
during  the  period  embraced  in  the  satire,  ai 
well  as  foreign  potentates  related  to  Britain 
during  that  period,  are  introduced  under  im« 
aginary  Japanese  names.  George  II.,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  George  HI.,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Pitt, 
Lord  Mansfield,  the  Earl  of  Bute,  the  French 
king,  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia,  Jack 
Wilkes,  and  a  score  or  so  of  others,  come  in 
duly ;  and  a  key  to  the  names  "would  have 
to  be  prefixed  to  the  book  to  make  it  intel- 
ligible to  modern  readers.  The  purport  of 
the  book  is  that  all  these  personages  had 
been  knaves  or  blockheads,  that  the  British 
people  was  "  a  blatant  beast,''  and  only  had 
its  deserts  in  being  ruled  by  such  a  pack ; 
that  all  that  had  been  ruled  in  Britain  for 
fourteen  years  was  matter  of  laughter  to 
the  gods ;  that  Whiggism  and  Toryism  were 
both  alike  nonsense ;  and  that,  in  fact,  hu- 
manity in  general  was  a  bungle,  the  sky 
black,  the  sun  a  flaming  hypocrite,  and  the 
moon  green  cheese.  There  are  powerful 
passages  in  it,  however,  comparable  for  coarse 
wildness  of  fancy  to  some  in  Ilabelais,  and 
biographically  the  book  is  interesting,  as 
Smollett's  philosophical  retrospect  of  the 
History  which  he  had  already  penned  as  a 
narrator,  and  helped  in  as  a  party-writer. 
There  are  no  symptoms  in  the  book  of  fee- 
bler ])ower8,  but  there  are  symptoms  of  some- 
thing like  insanity. 

Smollett  in  truth  was  slowly  dying,  and,  in 
his  progress  to  death,  he  had  reached  a  state 
of  mind  in  which  he  thought  he  had  no  terms 
to  keep  with  Pitt,  or  Bute,  or  George  III.,  or 
**  the  blatant  beast,"  or  even  his  own  past 
life  and  conduct.  One  little  ffvor  he  might 
have  looked  for  from  the  Grafton  ministrv, 
then  in  office.  It  was  decided  (hat  he  should 
again  go  to  Italy,  and  his  friends  thought 
that  it  might  be  a  graceful  thing  in  Govern- 
ment to  make  this  arrangement  easier  for 
him  by  appointing  him  British  consul  at 
Nice,  Leghorn,  or  Naples.  No  such  favor 
could  be  obtained  for  the  author  of  the 
**  Adventures  of  an  Atom,"  and  early  in 
1770  Smollett  set  out  again  as  a  priTsta 
British  invalid,  and  took  up  his  reiidaioa  at 
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classics,  it  is  "  Ilumphn*  Clinker."    Coming 


Monte  Xovo,  near  Leghorn.  Letters  sent 
over  by  him  to  English  fnonds  in  the  course 
of  that  and  the  following  year  exhibit  him 
as  in  a  state  of  extreme  debility,  and  as 
knowing  that   he    must    die    in    the  place 


after  the  "  Adventures  of  an  Atom,"  it  is  a 
biographical  curiosiiy ;  and  we  can  oiil3r 
account  -  for  the  more  genial  spirit  which  it 
shows  as  compared  with  that  savage  per- 


where  he  was.  In  one  letter,  in  which  he  I  formance,  by  supposing  that,  in  the  quiet  of 
wishes  his  corresj)ondent  **  every  comfort  and  ;  his  Italian  retirement,  the  author  had  re- 
consolation  that  this  rascally  age  affords/' he  gained  something  of  serenity  and  resignation, 
shows  his  continued  interest  in  home-atfairs  \  Looking  back,  in  this  state  of  comparatiTe 
by  asking  whether  Junius,  then  at  the  height  I  composure,  on  the  preceding  three  or  four 
of  his  mysterious  celebrity,  is  not  supposed  |  years  of  his  life,  we  can  conceive  him  dwell- 
to  be  Burke.  On  the  whole,  however,  he  ing  with  a  melancholy  self-irony  on  their 
had  withdrawn  himself  as  much  as  possible  various  reminiscences,  and  resolving  then  to 
from  any  interest  in  current  British  politics  cast  them  into  the  shape  of  a  noTeL  In 
bevond  that  which  a  British  invalid  in  Italv  Matthew  Bramble,  the  tetchv  vet  1>eneTolent 
might  feel  in  glancing  at  a  newspaper  when  old  invalid,  travelling  about  for  the  recovery 
it  came  in  his  way :  and  what  intervals  of  of  his  health,  he  figures  himself;  in  Jerry 
ease  the  kindly  climate  of  Italy  afforded  him.  Melford,  Bramble's  sprightly  nephew,  there 
in  the  course  of  his  gradual  decline,  were  is  something  of  his  own  nephew,  Major 
spent  in  the  composition  of  a  novel,  in  which  he  ,  Telfer ;  in  Lydia  Melford,  the  niece,  it  was 
seems  to  have  taken  more  pleasure  than  in  any  thought  there  was  some  recollection  of  his 
of  its  predecessors.  This  was  "The  Expedition  lost  daughter:  Tabirha  Bramble,  the  houae- 
of  Ilumphrv-  Clinker."  the  manuscript  of  keeping  sister,  and  Winifred  Jenkins,  the 
which  was  sent  over  to  London  and  published  maid,  were  pos>iIjly  also  in  part  copies  from 
there  in  three  small  volumes  towards  the  originals;  and  \ilin:  more  easy  than  to  lead 
middle  of  1771.  Critical  notices  of  this  this  family  grojp,  with  a  lover  for  Lydia  in 
work  appeared  but  slowly  :  and  before  many  the  backgrouiul.  on  a  tour  through  Bath  and 
of  them  cinild  have  reached  him,  the  author  London  to  Sc  .'tland.  ]>:cking  up  new  char- 
was  past  all  feeling  of  their  ir.fl'jence.  The  aclers  l\v  thi  way.  such  as  Clinker  himself 
stage  of  pain  had  been  succeeded  by  one  of  and  the  Scotcl:  lit- uti-nanl  Lismaliago  ?  In 
languishing  weakness:  .ind  on  the  21st  of  carrying  c;:;  tl.ls  scheme  Smolleti  had  more 
October.  1771.  he  dieil  at  his  house  near  than  the  usual  j- leisure  which  an  author 
Leghorn.  He  had  just  reached  ti:e  lifty-firs;  ft- els  in  a  sti  ry  e:*  his  own  making.  An 
Tear  of  his  age.  exile  on  the  Italian  coast,  he  repeated  in 
The  estimate  that  had  been  formed  of  imaijlnation.  .-i>  he  wn^te.  his  recent  visit  to 
Smollett's  genius  ir.  his  lifetime  was  ncces-  his  native  Ian.: :  :':»?. c ltd  himself  walking 
sarily  enhar.ctd  af^er  his  death,  as  the  public  once  more.  ir.  tl.o  jer-*  n  ef  Matthew  Bramble* 
bee  axe  aw^re  of  the  merits  of  the  work  in  the  Hich  Stntt  c:' E*»:r.  burgh :  posting 
which  thev  ha^I  betn  so  slow  to  read.  ; hence  w::h  Jvrrv  to  GLvscow.  and  there 
"  Humphrey  Clii.ker."  say*  Mr.  Thackeray,  shaking  h.iuis  with  MiX'.re  and  his  other 
-is.  I  do  Kl:e\e,  the  most  lauirhable  stor>-  Glasgow  acquaintar.je* :  ar.d  finallv,  as  the 
ihit  has  ever  beer,  written  sir.ce  the  goovily  p>al  of  hi<  i^eal  j.urr.ey.  domiciled  again  in 
art  of  covel-writi/g  Kc-in."  •  This  veriic:  his  cousin *s  house,  £-:d  :he  oak-woods  of 
is  in  acoori^i-.v-e  with  the  cer.eral  o:o:=lon.  Caireron.  in  the  htAr:  cf  scir.erv  to  him  the 
ar.d  it  n:Ay  he  a^idtvl  that  r.o:  only  is  the  lovelies:  in  t:.:  a*  :l,i.  The  Scotddsm  of 
humor  of  the  Kx^k  duer  ar.i  oU arer  than  in  -  Humrhrj  Cliuktr  "  is  unniisiakeable.  The 
any  of  Smollett's  former  r.o\el*.  Vut  the  style  S*:  ji.-^  ef  the  :vvk  are  usquestioaaUf 
J  also  more  mtll.^w.  a:;d  the  wh.lr  ov^v.ce^^  those  describing  the  Xctjh  pcrJon  of  the 
lion  deetHT  ar.d  h.r.: ier.     Therv  is  a  harsher  tour,  aud  these  an?  fritter,  with  an 


jv'wer  Ir.  s:=:e  r^irts  of"  Pervgrir.e  Viekle  :  "  ij   -.o    plaee^   yrrs:u<.   ar.i   zames,  vhich 

tut.  Ifdr.y  one  of  Sn:ollc::'s  novel*  Is  er.t;t>.i  shows  that  it  ^as  >r-:;lle:t*s  intenuon  in  the 

10   A  r<r:raner.t   : Lwe  am'-g   the   English  Kv£   to  e::l:gh:er.   Fr^ish  igsorance  as  to 

•  <:";.:::.  h  wfver.  V..'.5  v  -v  S:-:::  5ur:\s*M^-.  •-  ;h<  state  o:  the  ;::r:hen:  var:  of  the  idmdt 

r*-^ .-•.-*.*« ---x-*- »:.•*••  *•■<•  *'^**  ^**»  uown  ->   iiw^  as  wra  as  maig^ 
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downbyjesU  the  internetional  rancor  still 
prevailing.  How  patriotically,  fot  example, 
he  speaks  of  Edinblirgh  as  a  "  hot-bed  ot 
ge&iu*,"  enumerating  eminent  contemporary 
names  in  proof  of  the  re  presentation  ;  and 
with  what  satisfaction,  in  passing  through 
Glasgow,  he  introduces  Glassford,  the  great 
merchant,  as  a  proof  of  the  enterprise  ofthi 
place,  and  hts  old  master,  Vr.  Gordon,  a*  i 
proof  of  its  public  spirit!  With  what  care 
too,  is  the  chnrncter  of  Lisraabago  drawn,  as 
a  type  at  once  of  the  good  and  the  bad,  thi 
excellent  and  the  absurd,  in  the  Scottish 
national  temper.  Scott's  Dugald  Dalgetty 
not  ft  better  character  than  Smolletl'a  Lis- 
mahago. 

It  was  BJlcr  Smollett's  death  also  that  it 
began  to  be  seen  how  much  he  had  in  him 
potentially  of  the  higher  fneulty  of  the  poet. 
He  had  published  a  metrical  tragedy  and 
two  metrical  satires  in  his  lifetime,  besides 
one  or  two  scraps  of  Terse  in  the  course  of 
hisnoTela;  but  it  was  only  after  his  death 
that  these  scraps  of  verse,  with  others  which 
he  had  left  in  manuscript,  were  collected 
and  read  together  as  "  Smollett's  Poems." 
It  was  then  found  that,  in  lyrical  poetry 
eepecialty,  Smollett  might  have  been  some- 
thing in  his  day,  even  with  Gray  for  his  rival. 
His  "  Ode  to  Independence  "  alone  would 
show  that  there  was  the  spirit  of  poet  in 


1  that  howls  along  the 

And  in  the  same  Ode  there  la  this  power- 
fill  strophe : 

"  Id  Fortune's  car  behold  thai  minion  ride, 
With  ciilicr  India's  glitteriog  spoils  op- 
press'd  ; 
So   moves    iho  sempler-mnle  in    hamess'd 

That  bears  Iho  treasure  which  ha  cannot 


Uer  sensual  snares  let  fsitlilesf  Pteasare  lay. 
And  jiu);liiic  bclU  rantaaiic  i'oUj  ring  ; 

Disquiet,  iloulit,  und  ilread  shsll  intervene. 
And  Nalnre,  stilt  to  all  ber  fbelings  Just, 


I     In  vengeance  hang  a  dsmp  on  evor^  scone 
Shook   from  the    baleful  pinions  of  TUt^ 
gust" 
I      If  in  Smollett's  novels  there  is  sometimM 
'  an  anticipation  of  Scott,  such  lines  as  these 
'  seem  also  like  an  anticipation  of  Bums. 

Three  years  after  Smollett's  death  a  month 
ment  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  hii 
cousin.  Commissary  Smollet,  of  Bonhill,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Leven,  and  close  to  the  old 
house  of  Dalquhum  in  which  he  was  bom. 
The  monument  still  stands,  a  tall  Tuscan 
column,  attracting  the  eye  of  tourists  on 
their  way  between  the  Clyde  and  Loch 
Lomond,  and  informing  them  that  the 
ground  they  are  travelling  over  is  the  land 
of  Smollett.  The  inscription  on  the  monn> 
ment,  which  is  in  Latin,  was  furnished  in 
part  by  Johnson  when  he  visited  Commissary 
Smollett  with  Boswell  in  1774  on  his  wajr  to 
the  Hebrides.  Two  years  afterwards  the 
Commissary  died.  Had  Smollett  been  alive, 
he  would  then,  as  next  male  heir,  have  come 
into  possession  of  the  Bonhill  estate,  valued 
at  above  £1000  a-year.  '  Aa  it  was,  the  prop- 
erty came  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Telfer,  who 
thereupon  resumed  her  maiden  name  of 
Smollett  It  was  during  her  possession  of 
Bonhill  (1776-178!))  that  blcaching-workt 
and  printing-works  were  first  established  on 
the  banks  of  the  Leven,  breaking  up  the 
pastoral  solitude  of  the  vale,  but  greatly  im- 
proving the  rental  \  and  a  village  having 
been  founded  by  her  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  workpeople  it  was  called  Kenton,  after 
her  future  daughter-b-law.  Miss  Renton, 
who,    it   appears,  was   the  identical   "  Hiu 

R "mentioned  in  "  Humphry  Clinker" 

as  one  of  the  belles  of  Edinburgh,  by  whose 
charms  Jerry  Melford  was  smitten.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  have  to  add  that  Smollett^ 
widow  seems  to  have  been  neglected  by  her 
Scotch  relatives.  She  continued  to  live  in 
Leghorn,  where  she  erected  a  plain  monit% 
ment  over  her  husband's  grave,  with  an  in- 
scription furnished  her  for  the  purpose  by 
Armstrong.  In  March,  17S4,  some  theatrical 
performaneei  were  got  up  for  her  benefit  in 
Edinburgh,  and  the  proceeds,  to  the  amount 
of  £300,  were  sent  over  to  her  at  Leghorn, 
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From  Titen. 
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CHAPTER  I. — ACQUAINTANCE, 

"  DoTTiE !  "  I  heard  the  vicar  say. 

«  Yes,  pa." 

"  I  am  sure  your  dear  mother  would  never 
have  liked  that  shape.  She  always  laughed 
at  Hendrik's,  and  it  is  just  like  his." 

"  Indeed,  dear,  she  would  not,"  joined  in 
another  voice. 

Ned  Garland  sliook  on  my  arm  percepti- 
bly as  he  heard  it,  yet  it  came  from  lips 
which  he  had  never  seen.  Prseditus  Jones 
of  Trinity  contends,  that  those  souls  whom 
God  has  ninde  for  one  another  recognize 
their  affinity  the  moment  their  eyes  meet. 
I  believe,  from  my  heart,  and  by  the  dearest 
of  instances,  my  Platonical  friend  is  right 
Ib  this  sweet  and  solemn  consciousness  awak- 
ened by  indications  of  voice  also  ?  When 
two  chords  are  tuned  alike,  sound  one,  and 
the  other  sounds,  a  sympathetic  and  intangi- 
ble artery  binds  each  to  each. 

"  Indeed,  dear,  she  would  not,"  said  Ellen. 

"  I  seem  to  know  that  voice,"  said  Ned. 

We  came  round  to  the  other  side  of  the 
tall  laurels  which  intercepted  our  sight  of 
the  speakers.  There  stood  Henderson,  with 
his  two  daughters,  contemplating  9,  summer- 
house  on  which  the  carpenters  were  at  work. 
He  had  an  arm  around  each — around  the 
shoulders  of  tall  Ellen,  around  the  waist  of 
short  Dottie.  The  maidens  were  leaning 
their  whole  weight  on  him,  one  from  one 
side,  one  from  the  other.  If  a  sculptor  had 
carved  them  so,  any  one  would  have  said  the 
group  was  art ;  each  seemed  to  balance  the 
overdue  pressure  of  the  other,  and  so  buoy 
him  up  between  them.  And,  supposing  the 
artist's  works  to  be  in  fashion,  the  critic 
would  have  found  some  fine  import  in  this 
arrangement,  perhaps  as  follows : — ^Here  is 
the  true  position  of  woman  expressed  in  the 
dumb  eloquence  of  stone :  by  leaning  upon 
us  she  supports  us.  And  so  she  does.  But 
let  my  male  friend  make  a  resting-post  of  me, 
he  brings  both  of  us  to  the  ground.  However, 
my  own  thought  was  not  of  art,  nor  of  morals, 
but  of  kin.  I  could  not  but  think,  that,  of  all 
the  compensations  God  provides  in  life,  pure 
and  loving  daughters  for  a  widower  are 
amongst  the  most  blessed. 

Dottie  glanced  at  the  summer-house  for 
awhile,  and  then  at  her  father  and  sister, 


with  a  countenance  candi<^  with  peace  and 
love.  Ellen  seemed  to  be  looking  steadily 
into  nowhere.  Her  eyes  were  full  and 
rounded,  with  a  lost  and  wandering  expres- 
sion ;  the  lids  appeared  to  have  gone  up  be- 
hind the  deep  shadows  of  the  brows.  I 
knew,  by  memory  of  the  B])eeches  with 
which  I  have  heard  her  rouse  herself  out  of 
such  looks,  that  she  was  steadily  gazing  with 
the  eyes  of  her  soul  into  the  face  of  her 
mother  in  heaven.  Suddenly  she  started, 
and  said, 

"  No ;  she  would  not." 

"Then,  we  will  have  it  altered,  lambs,* 
said  their  father. 

They  were  too  deeply  engaged  to  perceive 
us.  Dottie  lifted  her  father's  fingers  to  her 
mouth,  pinched  them  with  a  love  pinch,  and 
kissed  them. 

Ned  turned  his  face  to  me.  The  look 
had  a  question  in  it,  which  not  only  asked 
something,  but  showed  the  ver}'  matter  that 
it  asked. 

I  answered  him  accordingly :  **  You  were 
about  to  say.  Is  that  a  reason  f  Can  the 
dead  want  summer-houses  ?  Will  it  do  her 
any  good  to  alter  the  door  or  roof?  " 

"That  was  just  my  thought,"  said  fab. 

"  In  that  sentence  of  Henderson,"  I  went 
on, "  you  have  the  very  spirit  of  the  daily 
life  of  this  family.  They  are  bound  insepar- 
ably by  their  common  love  to  the  dear  one 
passed  into  heaven.  For  them,  she  really 
lives,  a  wife  still,  a  mother  still.  For  them, 
the  communion  of  saints  is  a  matter  of 
hourly  faith :  they  could  as  soon  doubt  the 
shining  of  the  sun.  Henderson  is  a  widower 
indeed.  He  feels  that  he  has  entered  into  a 
sacramental  relationship,  an  eternal  one,  in 
wedlock.  He  preserves  his  husbandhood 
pure  and  untouched  until  the  Resurrection. 
He  has  often  told  me  he  would  feel  as  much 
a  bigamist,  if  he  were  to  marry  another 
now,  as  if  he  had  done  so  whilst  his  mk 
was  in  the  flesh.  Since  he  believes  his  rela- 
tionship with  her  not  something  ]>a6t,  bat 
something  existing,  he  seeks  to  be  in  per- 
petual sympathy  with  her  even  in  Httle 
things." 

"  I  fancy  very  few  hold  this  exalted  view 
of  the  conjugal  relationship  in  our  day,"  said 
Ned. 

"  Our  day  is  no  worse  than  any  other,"  I 
replied.  **  Possibly  few  have  held  it  at  any 
time.    The  Jews  were  allowed  to  marry  a 
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second  wife,  '  because  of  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts.*  It  has  always  been  the  doc- 
trine of  tho  purest  times  and  teachers  of  the 
Chur<^>h  :  and  Henderson,  as  a  priest,  should 
of  all  nit'Fi  maintain  it.  The  canons  of  vari- 
ous councils  have  forbidden  the  ordination  of 
men  to  anv  holv  office  who  have  married 
twice,  and  forbid,  also,  any  priest  who  is  a 
widower  lo  take  a  second  wife.  The«e  are 
still  in  forrc  in  the  Eastern  Church.  In  our 
own  Cljiirrb,  lon^'  before  the  Conquest,  vari- 
ous canons  forbade  the  priest  to  give  a  bene- 
diction to  n  second  marriage,  though  they 
permit  second  marriages  on  the  same  ground 
as  Moses'  n:ul  St.  Paul." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Ned,  "  that  the  better 
nature  in  man's  heart  bears  witness  to  this. 
Most  men  hold  it  in  that  one  holy  spot  of 
life,  when  self-will  is  lowest,  the  months  or 
years  they  are  truly  in  love  :  that  is,  those 
hold  it  who  are  indeed  in  love.  How  horri- 
ble it  would  seem  to  the  lover  to  be  assured 
that,  when  she  he  now  is  about  to  be  be- 
trothed unto  lies  in  her  grave,  he  will  utter 
like  vows  to,  and  enter  into  the  mystery 
and  oath  of  wedlock  with,  some  yet  un- 
known \ivom. n.  He  would  feel  it  sin;  he 
would  rather  choose  death  with  her  he  loves, 
and  be  safe  evermore  from  the  black  possi- 
bility. And  I  suppose  the  same  desire  beats 
in  the  heart  of  every  pure  maiden.  Remem- 
ber the  principal  of  that  innocent,  and 
through  innocence  mirthful,  company  in 
"  Love's  Labor  Lost,"  the  Princess  of  France 
and  her  three  ladies.  She  puts  off  the 
hurried  acceptance  of  Navarre's  offer,  on  the 
groimd,  it  would  seem,  that  the  wifely  rela- 
tionship is  a  matter  in  secula  sectdorum. 
Tlie  time  has  been  too  short,  she  tells  my 
liege,  *  to  make  a  world-without-end  bar- 
gam  m. 

While  Mr.  Garland's  tongue  ran  on  with 
these  matters,  his  eye  was  still  and  fixed ; 
it  was  bent  upon  the  group  who  had  given 
rise  to  our  deliverances  upon  matrimony. 
They  had  moved  some  distance  from  us, 
and  were  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the 
summer-house,  in  consultation  with  the  mas- 
ter-builder. It  pleased  me  much  to  take  a 
sidelong  look  at  the  gentle  youth.  Only 
half  of  his  soul  was  in  his  words;  but  his 
eye  was  big  with  it  It  shook  and  quiv- 
ered, as  if  its  tender  network  only  just  re- 
strained it  from  brtakiDg  its  bonds  and  dart- 
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Ing  after  them.  It  had  no  sooner  betrayed 
him,  than  a  sudden  action  turned  second 
traitor.  He  clutched  my  arm  almost  ner- 
vously and  jerked  out. 

"  Look  !  they  are  going  in." 

I  know  not  how  it  is  that  the  discernment 
that  any  fellow  is  in  love  arouses  the  cat-like 
propensity  in  us — the  delight  of  teasing.  I 
know  it  does  arouse  it  in  youth  and  maiden. 
An  ascertained  lover  is  fair  game  for  all  teeth 
and  all  claws.  I  felt  strong  temptation  to 
bite  Ned  with  my  moral  tusks  when  he 
made  that  exclamation.  But  as  a  cat,  when 
she  allows  a  mouse  the  delusion  of  escape 
for  the  pleasure  of  taking  escape  away,  does 
not  even  give  that  delusion  till  she  has 
wounded  mus  sorely  enough  to  make  his  es- 
cape impossible,  so  I  thought  I  would  put  off 
the  right  of  torturing  Ned  until  love  had 
touched  him  deeper;  for  too  early  torture 
might  awaken  the  cold  calculation  which 
keeps  love  out.     So  I  just  said, 

**  Then  we  will  follow  them." 

Ned,  having  had  no  hint  of  comprehen- 
sion, or  check,  went  a  little  further. 

**  It  must  be  a  means  of  grace  to  be  in 
friendship  with  such  a  family,"  said  he,  half 
to  himself,  half  to  me. 

CHAPTER  U. — LO\'E. 

We  stood  at  the  glass  door  in  the  front  of 
the  house,  awaiting  its  opening.  The  hall 
was  dark  with  in-door  shadow :  beyond  it, 
warm  and  bright  by  contrast,  gleamed  the 
gay  picture  of  the  garden,  spotted  with  all 
flame-colored  flowers  of  autumn,  and  framed 
in  by  the  lintels  of  the  garden-door.  Dot- 
tie,  Ellen,  and  their  father,  came  up  from 
this  background,  entered  the  house,  and  ad- 
mitted us.  Amidst  the  removal  of  hats  and 
capes,  I  gave  Ned  possession  of  his  means  of 
grace,  by  introducing  him  to  the  Hendei^ 
sons. 

Dottie  unceremoniously  ran  up  to  her  bed- 
room, seeking  solitude  to  write  her  customa- 
ry diary  to  the  young  lawyer  at  Newark,  to 
whom  she  has  been  three  or  four  years  en- 
gaged. It  would  have  been  more  polite  to 
stay.  But  I  love  her  better  for  this  violation 
of  politeness.  Love  is  a  greater  matter :  the 
near  friend  who  is  at  a  distance  demands, 
and  ought  to  have,  more  than  the  distant 
friends  who  are  near.  And  from  Dottie  he 
always  had  it.  Ellen,  the  vicar,  Ned,  and  ]» 
sat  down  in  the  dining-room. 
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The  vicirV  cocond  daujrhter  was  a  modest.  This  speech,  made  to  any  one,  vas  alvAj^s 
but  not  \  ihy.  girl ;  « elf- possessed,  but  not  a  guage  and  warrant  of  tKe  highe&t  fiiTor  in 
bold.  Whfr-  fr.e  had  known  a  young  gen-  that  family.  And  truly  the  Tiear  seemed  to 
tleman  n  ''i^jarter-of-an-hour,  she  neither  take  a  great  &ncy  to  Xed.  My  contfnued 
laughed  !.o;iterou«.ly,  ogled  at,  nor  coquetted  plaudits  beforehand,  I  suppose  had  d<xie 
with  him  ;  nor  did  fthe  remove  into  the  fur-  something.  The  youth  himseiC  always  mod- 
thest  Rfrat  from  him.  shaking  if  he  spoke  to  est  and  reverent,  appeared  to  be  increasingly 
her,  and  a.^  re^dy  to  die  as  to  speak  to  him.  so  in  present  society;  and  the  memories  hit 
She  began  at  once  to  question  Xed  about  conversation  recalled  bo  delighted  Hender- 
Trinity ;  for  my  plea  in  introducing  him  to  son,  that  he  invited  him  to  spend  the  vaca- 
them  had  l^r-en  tlie  fact  of  his  membership  tion  there,  if  I  would  spare  him.  It  was  a 
of  that  collfrge,  at  which  Henderson  himself,  matter  of  some  self-denial  to  give  up  his  so- 
in  his  yoi;th,  had  studied,  and  to  whom  all  ciety,  and  return  to  Lincoln  alone.  But  to 
talk  of  tho  pavt  and  present  doings  thereat  help  incipient  love  in  any  measure  is  as 
was  peculiarly  grateful.  To  his  girls  it  was  '  grateful  to  me  as  to  some  old  maid  whose 
as  much  ?:o.  They  believed  him  the  first  and  !  sole  business  it  is.  I  consented, 
finest  of  God's  make,  not  only  as  a  father,  I  **  My  library  will  be  at  your  service,"  lald 
but  every  wav  :  and  if  the  world  discovers  Henderson.  '*  You  will  find  all  the  classicf, 
their  jud^mont  to  be  right  in  all  its  clauses, :  though  most  of  them,  I  must  confess,  are 
twenty  yr>ars  honce  a  hundred  notists  and  j  antiquated  editions.  You  will  find  all  the 
querists  will  I>c  assiduously  hunting  out  Hen-  '  Fathers  and  Doctors.  I  have  just  purchased 
dersoniana.  Happy  for  them  and  for  him  the  Abbd  Migne's  noble  Bibllotheca.  I  pot- 
they  do  think  so.  sess,  also,  a  pretty  complete  collection  of  the 

**  It  is  so  odd,  Mr.  Garland,"  said  Ellen,  as  ;  writers  of  our  own  church,  from  Bede  to 
she  stood  at  the  table  clipping  with  her  sds-  j  William  Law,  the  theosopher.  Of  the 
Bors  the  drad  leaves  from  the  flowers  in  the  ,  modem  German  commentators  (which  are 
vases,  and  jiutting  in  some  fresh  ones  she  !  one  of  your  needs,  I  suppose,)  I  can  promise 
had  just  gathered,  " to  think  of  our  grave  |  you  but  few,  and  those  I  have  are  only 
and  solid  i>apa  in  mischief.  Papa  ofVen  used  translations.  Most  of  the  things  best  said 
to  make  us  laugh,  and  sometimes  blush  for  I  in  them  I  find  better  said  in  St.  Augustine 
him — blfss  him  I — at  his  bad  tficks  when  !  and  St  Bernard.  Between  the  relatiTe  se- 
dear  mamma  was  alive.  She  loved  so  to '  riousness,  fulness,  faith,  and  richness  of  the 
hear  him  tulk  of  them  ;  she  would  listen  to  ;  father  and  doctor,  and  our  modem  o6unns» 
the  same  stories  again  and  again.  I  always  '  there  is  no  comparison." 
feel  as  if  slio  was  among  us  when  we  talk  of 
Trinity." 

The  homolv  confidence  with  which  Ellen 


"  On  these  matters  we  may  now  and  then 
get  up  an  after-dinner  quarrel,"  said  Ked. 
"  I  accept  your  great  hospitality,  Mr.  Hen- 
at  once  addressed  herself  to  Ned  at  first  j  derson,  gladly  indeed."  He  paused  a  little : 
made  h'...  thrill  with  a  sort  of  joy :  he  felt   then  added,  **  I  fear  I  shall  be  almost  too 

happy." 

I  dare  say  he  fancied  he  had  said  some* 
thing  very  vague,  which  might  be  taken  for 


he  stood  amongst  them  really  as  a  friend. 
In  a  momont  a  shadow  fell  across  this  dis- 
cover}*.     He   had   never   heard    a    maiden 

speak  to  a  yoimg  man  with  such  modest  and  I  compliment.  As  a  practised  love-casuisty 
untrembling  confidence  who  was  not  be-  j  the  twitch  in  his  tone  told  me  he  had  said  it 
trothod.  By  a  known  engagement,  a  girl  is  i  for  his  own  relief.  Almost  involuntarily  I 
set  free  from  those  little  nettle-like  allusions  !  looked  across  at  Ellen.  She  had  arrangeo 
and  insults,  fear  of  which  makes  her  treat  her  flowers,  and  replaced  the  vases  on  the 
one-half  of  God's  human  creatures  as  more 
enemies  than  brethren. 

Howcvor,  Nod  was  allowed  no  time  for 
making  conclusions  on  either  side.  Hender^ 
son  said  to  Ellen, 

"  Ah,  dear !  the  centre  seems  taken  out  of 
this  household  now.  I  wish  you  had  known 
her,  Mr.  Garland,"  he  added,  turning  to  Ned. 


mantelpiece,  and  was  now  intently  twisting 
thin  slips  of  colored  paper  into  spills  for  her 
father  (for  right  or  wrong,  let  me  tell  the 
truth  :  the  priest  smoked  all  the  year  round, 
except  in  Lent  and  Advent.)  Ned  caught' 
my  look,  and,  I  suppose,  read  it,  for  his  fooe 
overspread  with  a  broad  blush. 
I  had  to  leave  early  in  the  morning  ta 
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catch  the  Lincoln  train.    Ned  walked  with  it  as  a  vocatiTe,  and  turned  to  Bee  what  I  wai 
me  to  the  station.    The  way  lay  some  two  called  for. 

miles  across  the  fielus.    The  ground  of  his       "  My  dear  fellow  I  mmt  tell  you.    I  be- 
temper  was  silence ;  but  every  now  and  then   lieve  I  ohall  be  fiercely  in  love  with  Ellen 
he  broke  it  up  by  fits  and  efforts  of  talk.    I  Henderson  before  this  time  to-morrow." 
soon  perceived  he  had  something  to  say  to       "I  know  you  are  in  love  with  her "  I  an> 
me.    I  knew  what  the  thing  must  be ;  and   swered.    "  Pax  tecum." 
inwardly    smiled    at    those    pre-arranged  chapter  m.— relationship. 

apeechcs-on-horscback,  which  galloped  up  to       jj^.^,  g^„  j^^^^j  particular  of  the 

the  subject  twenty  times,  and,  when  they  Henderson  family.    In  early  life  the  vicar 
might  have  leaped  mto  it,  tightened  the  rem  ^^  ^^^jj^j  f^^  ^^^  ^^    ^^  ,gj^  ^^j,       j 
turned  and  galloped  as  suddenly  from  it   .^^  f„^  f^^^^^j^  ^^^^^^  and  possessed  also 
He  wanted,  and  vwnted  not,  to  tell.    This  ^jj,,  ^^^  „„,^„g  of  literary  ambition.    His 
confession,"  I  love,"  doth  "make  cowards  of  j      j  ,t„^.^g  j^^  ^^  U^j^  ^^  ^^ 
us  all."    I,  who  have  been  in  the  fire,  know   ^^^^^  .^.  ^„^    ^^  „„  ^^^  j,^ 

how  burned  people  feeL  I  tned  to  help  him.  ^^^^^  ^^jf  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  .„j^  y,  ^^ 
I  talked  of  Ellen.  Immediately  the  hypo-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^„j  ^^^  f^^  g^^  .^ 
critical  lad  said  somethmg  about  Dottie  or  ^^^  ^^^.  „„tjj  ^,  .^dnight.  This 
their  father,  or  their  frequent  references  to  destroyed  the  vividness  of  his  eyesight,  and 
their  mother  m  heaven.  Is  not  this  enough  j,. ^  j^^  foundation  of  a  disease  which  has 
to  make  a  friend  kick  somewhat  impatiently?  bought  on  absolute  bUndness  at  two  periods 
And  yet,  I  remember  well,  O  Cartsstme !  ^^  ^^j"  i./.  ^ 

that  I  stammered,  blushed,  burned,  and  shut       jji,  literary  studies  led  him  to  Coleridge, 
my  eyes,  when  I  broke  to  you  the  truth  I  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ,^^^      .^  j^^^^^^  »^ 

felt  yon  knew,  "  Amo  Katkarxnam."    This   p^^,^  ^^^  Dramatist.    From  listening  to 

remembrance    made  me   lenient.      I  shot  .t.  «u:i«.«..u«.  «  ^^^^     i  •  u  i,  j  .        j 
.  that  philosopher,  a  science  which  had  seemed 

«w    ij         iM      T^  ...    TT     J  i.  dry  as  chaflf  to  him  hitherto,  shone  upon  him 

•I^*°i  »  »'""  Henderson  for  a  ^.^^^  ^j^^^^  brilliancv.    Theology,  which,  by 

-ij       ..u-uTi.    ij«     -jv  fault  of  his    college-culture,  or  by  fcult  of 
« I  do  not  thnA  I  »bo»ld."  ""d  he.  ^„„„^,  ^^lessness,  or  by  foUy  of  the  ex- 

**  Would  you  like  Ellen  ?"  j  vi^j  !.•  t 

^^T.i-.  1  .  L.i.  J  .#  f.  pounders  who  had  come  across  him,  or  by 

he     iie"rtr^  ""**"*  ""  ^°«''^^"'  '"'  ^"^  heretofore  avoided,  u 

m-       ^1^.1         .L     v      J  A-       J.     ..  abstracted  from  all  other  human  studies,  he 

The  subtle  youth  slipped  from  direct  per-       _*^i*u*  *      j  j^ 

,.     ,       ^             '^V-      ,         J    1  r    ,  now  saw  to  be  the  true  root  and  eround  of 

•onahty  to  vagueness.    He  changed  plain  i  ^^^  ^^^,^           ^^  of  knowledge.    He  read 

for  uncertain  any  one.    If  the  twenty  signs  p.  .            »        „    ,       .     ^     he  was  a 

had  noticed  yesterday  deceiTed,  I  beheved  .  '^    ,        /•    i  *!.•  L  i  vi      -. 

'  '  ^  great  and  poetical  thinker,  and  so  nobler  A 

•^,       X         •     ^1-  •        1.    1        1  ''•P'^    of   the    English    tongue.      He    read 

When  I  was  m  the  camaire,  he  leaned  on  ,y    ,       r     v«     i  i      j    i    •  j 

^,     J  1.      .  o  ^t..       *    J  Hooker,  for  his  clear  and  orderly  judgment, 

the  door,  speaking  to  me.     Something  stood  , .         .L  j    i.'  •  *  j       ?     i.« 

AMI  •    !-•    r   L      J  .  J  !•  nis  method,  his  consistency  and  unity,  hit 

ttill  m  his  look  and  tone,  and  gaye  peculiar  »  #a        iiji.*i 

. .     u'    .»  II.     rri-     u  11  !^u  n"n  sense  of  eternal  law,  and  his  manly 

turns  to  his  talk.    The  bell  rang;  the  en-  ,  m.      *i.     *i.    i     •        •  *       *  i 

_,..,,     ^,      ^    .  J     XT  J  *    1  language.    The  other  theologians  interested 

gtne  whistled ;  the  tram  moved.    Ned  took  , .  ®    ®  .„    ^    ^         ,  .,  tt    *      j  • 

?.  t       \\.       *  ja  J       •     ^  him  as  illustrators  of  these.    He  found  m 

his  arm  from  the  window,  and  gripped  my  .,        .  i.    u  j         i.*  r      i      u 

.1  '  ^  '^''^         ^  them  treasures  he  had  sought  for  elsewhere. 

"  Good-bv  Tom  "  said  he  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  lawyers,    he   had  been 

«  r-^^^  ulni  .«,^ ^j       J      r.4i    .  dreaming  of  a  parhamentary  future  for  him- 

"  Good-by,"  I  answered,  and,  a  httle  impa-      ,-     tt-        i_i  #  t      *  .  j  i.- 

tient,  took  out  my  knife  to  cut  the  leaves  of  ^Y\^''Pt    ^"T   "'.      i    T^^  ^ 
the    week's   «Athen«,nm.-     Suddenly    lie  «*<>  thf  thnrk  of  alUocud  and  pohtical  cob 

made  a  sound  like  no  word  I  have  ever  seen  *~T'!l' .'"  n  ^T       •  Tv'!? 

•peUed;  it  would  have  a.  many  consonants  "f,    ^  ^^t^  -^l-enfoldrng  «aence  wh«h  the 


m  it  u  the  name  of  an  old  Welsh  iioem;  ^}^  "l**'"  *"">  ^?''«^\  '*:    .^'^'J'.!^ 
but  it  is  a  sound  I 


of  an  old  Welsh  poem;  "'"  ^r'^  """  "^r"*"*  \  ^^^'^  ,7" 
often  hear.    I  reeoiniiied  *"'*^"  ^®  swarming   baok-thoroughant 

reoogD         nboat  Gray's  Inn,  with  their  hordes  of  awaf 
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inp,  fij^htinp:,  drunken  Irish,  with  bare  and 
filthy  f**et  pouring  in  and  out  of  the  narrow 
alleys,  urjjrd  him  toward  political  life.  lie 
could  si«y  **  This  is  not  the  right  state  for  hu- 
man creatures,  sons  and  daughters  of  God  ; 
there  must  he  a  right  state  for  human  crea- 
tures, hii  which  thev  can  feel  thev  are,  and 
act  as,  children  of  God.  It  must  be  the  very 
vocation  of  a  man  to  bring  his  fellows  into 
this  belief  and  conduct  :  for  this,  he  is 
trusted  with  life."  He  saw  that  all  these 
questions  of  Episcopacy,  whether  there  was 
or  was  not  a  divinelv-ordercd  societv 
amongst  men,  and  of  sacraments,  and  cere- 
monies, about  which  Hooper  and  Jeremy 
Taylor  sj)ent  life  contending,  were  in  the 
very  highest  sense  ])olitical :  more  so  than 
half  the  things  talked  about  in  Parliament 
and  the  newspapers.  Hence  all  his  thoughts 
at  last  made  unity,  and  turned  to  the  priest- 
hood. He  received  a  title  to  orders  from  a 
Nottinghamshire  vicar,  and  was  ordained 
deacon.  A  year  and  a  half  afterwards  he 
was  ordained  j)riest.  Seven  years  he  was  a 
curate :  the  vicar  died,  and  Henderson  re- 
ceived spiritual  charge  over  the  same  parish  ; 
there  he  has  lived  to  this  very  day.  lie  had 
at  one  time  great  hopes  of  making  such  tre- 
mendous moral  change  in  some  great  Eng- 
lish city  by  his  cure  and  preaching  as  Sav- 
onarola had  done  in  Florence.  But  he 
found  it  tasked  all  the  grace  God  gave  him, 
and  all  his  born  powers  and  faculties,  and 
all  his  gathered  wisdom,  to  lead  aright 
those  three  or  four  hundred  j)copIe  over 
whom  the  Sj)irit  of  God  had  made  him 
-sh<»pherd.  He  resolutely  trod  down  his  am- 
bition ;  he  di.shelieved,  and  forcibly  closed 
his  ears  against  the  syren  possibilities 
which  sung  to  him  of  his  own  fitness  for 
greater  things ;  and  he  gave  his  whole  soul 
to  the  work  bounded  in  by  the  five  miles 
about  his  own  house. 

This  outward  life  had  been  interruj)ted  by 
three  or  four  social  changes.  He  had  mar- 
ried ;  had  twice  been  quite  blind;  had  kej>t 
a  school  for  boys  in  his  house ;  and  had  re- 
ceived from  his  wife  two  of  the  purest  daugh- 
ters God  (?ver  gave  to  any  father. 

His  marriage  took  place  in  the  third  year  of 
his  curacv.  His  wife  was  a  member  bf  the 
congregation,  daughter  of  the  bookseller  of 
the  little  town.  She  had  little  learning 
when  they  were  married,  but  having  much 


wisdom,  and  as  it  were  got  to  a  centre,  she 
easily  mastered  all  things  she  nought  to 
learn.  She  had  an  orderly  and  methodizing 
mind,  and  saw  quickly  into  the  meaning  of 
things  :  in  her  days  of  court«hi]),  she  under- 
stood every  matter  Henderson  talked  to  her 
about.  For  though  the  curate's  love-talk 
was  as  plentifully  sprinkled  with  warm  and 
])retty  names  as  any  unclerical  lover's,  yet 
he  had  sense  enough  to  count  liimself  her 
tutor  in  all  such  matters  as  are  printed  in 
books,  while  he  assumed  the  ])osition  of 
learner  in  all  matters  of  ])ractical  goodness; 
and  so  in  their  equal  affinity  both  were 
teacher,  and  both  taught.  Her  purcness 
of  heart,  her  unaffectedness,  her  merrj'  ways, 
bedim med  the  beauty  of  her  few  rivals. 
For  there  were  two  or  three  young  ladies  in 
the  town  who  looked  at  Mr.  Henderson 
kindly,  prepared  curate-lime,  and  were  ready 
to  excuse  nis  poverty,  and  accept  him  on 
consideration  of  his  clerisy.  A  clergyman's 
wife  is  somebody  among  the  mesdames  of  a 
small  town.  One  courted  him  by  declara- 
tions of  her  good  family,  and  by  a  perpetual 
exhibition  of  her  quickness  of  sense  against 
any  thing  vulgar.  Another  courted  him 
by  everlasting  counsel  about  fit  tracts  for 
the  ]}oor ;  by  blankets  and  heaps  of  coals ; 
by  being  discovered  constantly  on  his  pasto- 
ral rounds,  reading  to  this  woman,  scolding 
that,  lauding  another.  But  she  who  won 
him  courted  him  by  the  blushes  she  would 
have  swallowed  her  tongue  to  prevent,  when 
he  tntered  her  father's  shop  or  little  par- 
lor ;  by  her  constant  praise  of  every  one  bat 
herself;  by  her  patient  love  for  her  idle  and 
ill-tempered  father ;  by  her  busy  and  happy 
face  bending  over  the  counter  at  all  hours, 
between  eight  in  the  morning  and  ten  at 
night ;  sometimes  in  chat  with  a  customer, 
sometimes  reading  or  doing  needlework  in 
the  long  intervals  between  the  exit  of  tlie 
last  buyer,  and  the  entrance  of  the  next 
She  did  all  the  postal  business  of  the  Httle 
town.  Her  clear,  modest,  practical  orders, 
at  the  moments  of  haste  and  confusion,  were 
like  a  glimpse  of  the  heavenly  harmony 
that  arranges  incongruities  and  discords 
without  strain,  effort,  or  muscle  to  the  ad* 
miring  Henderson ;  too  much  contemplatiTe 
said  detractors.  Thus  their  wedding  was  a 
real  fulfilment  of  the  idea  of  marriage.     On 
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either  side  defect  admired  and  worshipped 
correiponding  fulness. 

A  year  or  so  after  their  marriage,  Dottie 
was  born.  His  stij)end  was  very  little  ;  her 
portion  nothing.  The  unconscious  morsel 
whom  a  pinch  could  have  lulled  was  strong 
and  important  enough  to  change  a  home 
into    a    school.     IFendcrson    took  boarders, 


of  Classics  and  of  Political  Economy  in  a 
new  college.  But  he  refused  them,  for  love 
of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  had  found 
God  had  hidden  the  wanting  half  of  his  souli 
the  perfect  wife.  Of  the  greater  number  of 
the  married  pairs  I  know,  the  husband  has 
become  far  more  a  member  of  his  wife's 
family,  than  she  of  his.    The  vicar,  too,  was 


sons  o*"  the  wealthier  farmers  and  the  gen-  unwilling  to  part  with  him.  Indolent,  very 
try  and  clergy  a  few  miles  round.  He  j  gentlemanly,  really  religious,  not  very  learned, 
taught  them  well;  how  happy  I  was  there,  he  seldom  preached  himself.  He  was  wise 
those  six  swift  months  !  but,  had  it  not  been  enough  to  see  Henderson's  sermons  did  more 
for  his  wife's  clear  decisoin  and  manage- i  good ;  and  not  too  proud  to  confess  it  by 
ment,  every  boy  for  whom  he  received  .  his  own  abstinence.  Now  he  was  blind,  the 
twenty  ])ounds  would  have  cost  him  forty.         curate  preached  with  even  greater  zest  and 

Soon  after  this  his  early  over-study  began  energy.  Manuscri])t  he  could  have  none, 
to  tell  upon  him.  His  lo\'ing  wife  had  to  :  He  was  left  entirely  to  memory  and  impulse, 
watch  dimness,  then  temporary  inability,  at  All  outward  sights  being  shut  from  him,  he 
last  utter  loss  of  eyesight,  darkening  upon  saw  the  more  intensely  those  inward  realities, 
him.  The  boys*  school  had  to  be  given  up.  ;  which  the  mist  of  sense  curtains  often  in  ob- 
Ellen  was  born.  Growing  needs  and  failing  scurity,  those  desired  sights  which  we  are 
helps.  j  wont  to  close  our  eyes  in  endeavor  to  see ; 

But  with  their  need  her  strength  increased,  and  he  could  speak  of  them  in  a  familiar  and 
She  became  indeed,  as  he  is  ever  saying, '  real  tone,  as  if  he  were  daily  dwelling 
*•  centre  and  prop  of  the  little  household."  amongst  them.  Mrs.  Henderson  read  to  him 
First,  for  mej.ns  ;  she  herself  opened  a  girls'  daily  a  commentar}*  of  St.  Augustine,  or  a 
school  in  their  home.  Rooms  were  ready;  'sermon  of  St  Bemard;  and  soon,  anxious  to 
•*  the  brass  plate  on  the  gate  only  needs  to  .  be  in  yet  nearer  fellowship  with  him,  began 
have  *  young  gentlemen  '  scratched  out,  and  to  take  lessons  of  him  in  the  mediteval  Latin. 
*  young  ladies  *  written  in,"  she  said  merrily.  And  how  grand  is  St.  Augustine's  use  of  that 
She  taught  ten  or  twelve  little  maidens  daily  ;  ■  noble  tongue!  Henderson  used  to  give  us 
so  nobly,  all  (except  the  three  who  are  dead)  his  "  City  of  God  "  to  translate  during  the 
caught  up  by  lovers  as  soon  as  they  could  short  time  we  were  his  scholars;  and  often 
blush  to  be  sj)oken  to  by  youths :  and  some  have  I  heard  him  say  he  loved  its  music 
already  are  giving  sweet  and  temperate  law  above  Cicero's,  and  that  he  thought  Caesar's 
in  their  own  homes,  ruling  lions  with  seep-  'the  only  prose  which  equalled  it  in  manliness, 
tres  of  lily.  She  brought  up  her  own  And  now  it  is  trebly  loved,  and  often  he  says, 
daughters  more  perfectly  than  any  mother  I  when  he  comes  suddenly  upon  some  remem- 
have  ever  known.  They  might  pass  for  bered  passage  which  rang  in  with  force  upon 
saints  in  the  **  Acta  S.S. : "  they  have  all  his  blindness,  he  hears  the  sweetest  voice  in 
their  goodness  and  self-sacrifice,  and  some  heaven  reading  once  more  to  him  the  serious 
share  of  their  suj)erstition.  She  attended  to  words,  and  seems  to  feel  the  pressure  of  her 
all  matters  of  the   best  and  busiest  house-   head  upon  his  breast 

kee])ers :  beds,  house-cleanings,  clean  linen, '  As  a  favorite  of  my  master,  after  he  had 
airing  linen,  cooking;  all  these  numerous  given  up  school,  I  was  privileged  to  run  in 
little  providences  of  womanly  rule.  Not  being  and  talk  to  him  whenever  I  would.  Often  I 
over  rich,  she  made  her  own  and  her  chil-  broke  in  upon  that  glorious  picture  which 
dren's  clothes.  When  she  could,  she  found  first  told  me  how  it  was  our  Lord  '  had 
a  spare  hour  to  lrx>k  into  her  old  father's  chosen  a  Holy  Marriage  as  the  sacramental 
businpss ;  and  to  see  that  her  substitute,  his  expression  of  his  bond  with  the  Church, 
present  housekee])er,  was  using  him  rightly.  Mrs.  Henderson  would  send  the  servant  out 
All  this  was  done  with  such  sweetness  and  with  Dottie.  She  had  Ellen's  cradle  in  the 
delight,  it  was  like  visible  music.  I  study,  lest  the  babe  should  wake.     She  laid 

Her  husband  also  required  her  continual  ■  some  great  folio  upon  her  husband's  kneee, 
help.    ][e  was  offered  the  two  proiSB6sorshi]M '  sat  upon  a  stool,  and  leaned  her  young  head 
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apon  his  shoulder,  or  against  his  breast ;  she 
folded  his  arm  around  her  waist,  and  nipped 
.t  closely  there  with  her  own  warm  arm,  and 
80  read  the  great  and  sainted  African 
Bishop;  or  laughingly  said  over  conjugations 
juad  declensions,  with  constant  blamings  of 
herself  for  little  errors ;  or  repeated  voca- 
3ularies  in  treble  to  Henderson's  joyous 
bass;  or  read  exercises,  while  his  mouth 
stood  out  with  delight,  and  his  brows  told 
such  happiness  and  love,  as  I  have  never 
read  in  eyes  not  blind.  Often,  all  this  while, 
small  Ellen  would  awake  and  keep  up  per- 
petual crow;  for  the  mother  constantly 
rocked  the  cradle  with  her  foot,  and  now  and 
:hen  broke  from  theology  and  language,  to 
tickle  away  clouds  of  possible  crying  gather- 
ing upon  the  baby  brow. 

In  the  preparation  of  his  sermons,  she 
wrote  the  notes  as  he  uttered  them.  She 
turned  to  every  book  and  comment  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  them,  read  all  the  passages 
of  any  use,  with  the  completed  notes ;  and 
read  them  a  second  time  before  he  started 
for  the  church  on  the  mornings  and  even- 
ings of  every  Sunday  and  Feast-day.  She 
went  round  with  him,  as  his  guide,  when  he 
fisited  Christ's  sick  and  poor. 

Henderson  recovered  from  this  fit  of  blind- 
ness. Soon  after  his  appointment  to  the 
vicarage,  he  was  darkened  with  a  second. 
The  same  beautiful  anxieties  and  attentions 
soothed  it.  It  was  enlightened  sooner  than 
the  former.  Only  those  who  saw  it  could 
realise  the  look  of  love  and  worship  with 
which  his  reopened  eyes  followed  every 
movement  of  his  wife.  He  was  fond  of 
quoting  a  passage  from  the  letters  of  Bud- 
ceus,  in  which  the  great  philologist  says  of 
his  wife,  who  reached  him  books  in  his 
studies,  that  he  had  two  wives,  one  who  had 
borne  him  babes,  another  whom  he  would 
call  Philology.  He  also  laughingly  com- 
pared her  treatment  of  the  P'athers  with  that 
of  Sir  Henry  Saville's  wife,  who  threatened 
to  bum  St.  Chrysostom  for  making  her  hus- 
band ill. 

By  such  a  noble  mother  had  these  maid- 
ens been  trained.  They  inherited  her  good- 
ness, clearheadedness,  and  tact.  They  in- 
herited, too,  her  self-forgetting  devotion  to 
their  father.  They  had  used  toward  her 
also  the  virtue  they  had  learned  from  her. 
The  last  two  years  of  her  life  she  had  been 
a  cripple,  and  in  suffering  daily.    Then  there 
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was  not  one  of  that  household,  but  would 
have  given  his  own,  her  own,  health  and 
freedom,  to  save  hers.  Yet  she  ina  as 
noble  in  enduring,  as  she  had  been  in  doing; 
in  the  pauses  of  her  agony,  she  was  the 
cheer  and  merriment  of  the  whole  femily. 
Sometimes,  when  well  enough,  she  would  go 
out  into  the  little  town,  in  an  invalid  chair, 
Henderson  and  often  the  maidens  with  her. 
When  the  poor  old  women  she  had  coun- 
selled, comforted,  fed,  and  clothed,  met  one 
another  in  the  almshouse-doors  upon  sunny 
days,  they  would  look  up  and  say,  '*  The  son 
be  so  warm,  I  hoop  Fayther  Henderson's 
lady  may  be  forth  to-day." 

The  very  house  was  a  monument  to  her. 
Every  room  had  been  furnished  under  her 
direction ;  wall-papers,  carpets,  prints,  orna- 
ments, were  all  her  choice.  They  all  staid 
where  she  had  arranged  them ;  Henderson 
would  have  thought  it  profane,  or  ignorant, 
or  presumptuous,  to  propose  change,  or 
think  improvement  possible.  But  in  the 
heart  of  the  living  was  her  best  monument 
No  hour  passed  in  which  she  was  not  thought 
of:  if  any  difficulty  arose,  search  was  made 
amongst  memories  for  some  like  difficolty 
when  she  was  with  them ;  the  question  wss 
asked^  how  she  would  have  resolved  it,  or  did 
resolve  it.  Then,  in  the  thousand  little 
matters  of  the  house,  her  way  of  doing 
things  was  the  right  way.  If  one  remem- 
bered any  little  method  of  hers,  and  told  the 
other,  it  was '  adopted  in  a  moment ;  the 
most  proved  and  cherished  method  of  their 
own  was  cast  aside  for  it.  A  sweet  kind  of 
infallibility  belonged  to  all  her  opinions  and 
judgments.  An  appeal  to  any  ascertained 
one  would  arrest  a  rising  controversy. 

Little  incidents  and  stories,  and  some- 
times whole  masses,  from  their  family  hie, 
Edwin  Garland  heard  daily.  These,  with 
the  present  influence  of  Ellen  growing  upon 
him  every  hour,  made  him  look  wistfully  to- 
ward wedded  life. 

"Man's  vocation,"  he  wrote  to  me,  "is  to 
Holy  Matrimony.  It  is  not  good  for  man  to 
be  alone.  I  look  on  all  my  past  life  with 
pity.  It  appears  so  un lighted.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson has  been  saying  to-day,  that  he  has 
long  held  (as  an  esoteric  doctrine)  that  mar- 
riage is  a  channel  of  grace,  and  thai  the 
clergy,  who  of  all  people  most  need  every 
air  and  breath  of  grace  they  can  receive,  can 
least  afford  to  abjure  it.    Like  other  sacra- 
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menta,  he  says,  the  benefit  is  great  or  small, 
as  it  is,  or  is  not,  received  with  true  and 
liyely  Faith.  As  we  have  often  agreed  that 
life  itself  supplies  the  most  urgent  craving 
for,  and  that  the  noble  fulfilment  of  human 
relationships  is  the  best  witness  to.  Catholic 
Truth,  does  not  the  beatific  espousal  of  which 
this  household  you  have  introduced  me  into 
18  the  relic,  afford  confirmation  strong  as 
proofs  of  Holy  Writ  ?  " 

CHAPTER  IV. — DOUBTS. 

Ned  had  resolved,  when  Henderson  offered 
him  the  use  of  his  library  to  devote  himself 
most  ardently  to  study.  In  the  beginning 
he  attacked  the  books  regularly  and  with 
rigor.  But  all  kinds  of  probabilities  con- 
cerning Ellen  would  slide  betwixt  the  pages 
and  his  mind.  He  arose  two  hours  before 
breakfast,  intending  to  spend  them  in  study ; 
but,  as  soon  as  he  began  reading  or  writing, 
he  found  himself  wondering  whether  Ellen 
was  up  early.  If  the  morning  were  fine, 
she  might  walk  along  Trentside,  or  work  in 
the  garden ;  if  wet,  she  was  very  likely  read- 
ing in  the  breakfast-room.  He  felt  restless 
and  uneasy,  lest  any  opportunities  of  being 
alone  with  her  should  occur,  and,  for  lack  of 
watching,  he  should  miss  them.  Hence  he 
waa  perpetually  running  to  the  window,  or 
listening  for  a  quick,  sharp  step  across  the 
halL  At  every  period  of  purposed  work, 
such  interruptions  made  work  impossible. 

At  last  he  changed  the  relative  positions 
of  his  two  duties,  making  the  society  of 
Ellen  his  first  purpose,  study  his  second. 
He  would  read  at  such  hours  as  he  could 
not,  or  ought  not  to  be  with  her.  Every 
time  he  could  be  so,  he  greedily  forecast,  and 
laid  hold  of.  If  she  were  out  before  break- 
fast, gathering  a  few  flowers  for  the  table, 
the  assiduous  youth  was  soon  in  the  garden. 
If  he  did  not  see  her,  he  did  little  good ; 
for  successful  work  needs  continuity  and  ab- 
sorption ;  but  his  expectation  and  watchings 
broke  up  work  into  a  hundred  httle  snatches 
and  fractions.  Often,  overnight,  he  asked 
her  if  she  would  have  an  early  walk  the  next 
morning,  if  the  day  proved  fair.  The  good 
girl  always  consented  with  evident  pleasure ; 
Ned  saw  it,  but  dared  not  interpret  it  into 
ioTe.  I  have  it  also  from  reliable  lips,  that 
many  a  morning,  when  no  such  compact  had 
been  made  overnight,  Ellen  made  more 
noise  than  so  lightfboted  a  girl  need,  as  she 
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walked  across  the  halL  It  always  brought 
Ned  to  the  library-door,  and  a  quick  blush  to 
her  own  cheek. 

The  morning  after  one  of  these  overnight 
compacts,  she  came  quickly  into  the  library, 
and  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  as  he  was 
bending  over  Tibullus.  **  1  should  so  like  to 
understand  Latin,"  said  she.  "  What  is  that 
about,  now,  you  are  reading  ?  I  can  see  it 
is  poetry  by  the  lines." 

Ned  was  thankful  that  she  could  not  un- 
derstand it  at  that  moment  Then  suddenly 
flashed  athwart  him  a  thought  he  and  I  have 
interchanged  talk  upon  very  often,  that,  if 
maidens  had  been  taught  Latin,  we  should 
long  ago  have  given  up  training  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons  on  such  pabulum  as  the 
book  before  him.  Glorifications  of  lust  and 
adultery  stand  side  by  side  with  the  Fathers 
in  the  clerical  library,  are  dusted,  and  cher- 
ished, and  handled  with  care,  by  the  pure 
hands  of  his  wife  and  daughters,  only  be- 
cause they  are  disguised  in  Latin.  If  this 
innocent  police  knew  what  they  handled, 
what  a  razzia  we  should  have  upon  this 
Roman  Holj-well  Street  in  our  own  houses. 

But  this  thought  gave  way  in  Ned  to  a 
closer  matter.  She  was  so  friendly  and  fa- 
miliar, that  he  admitted  into  his  heart  the 
sweet  and  pernicious  suspicion,  that  it  might 
be  she  wished  to  know  Latin,  to  find  herself 
in  closer  fellowship  with  him  and  his  pur- 
suits. He  pressed  her  for  the  real  reason. 
"  Young  ladies  seldom  care  to  learn  it,"  he 
said ;  "  do  tell  me  why  you  diverge  from 
them  here." 

**  Our  dear  mamma  loved  it  so,"  she  an- 
swered. 

The  answer  struck  Ned  with  a  wound — he 
was  hurt  at  it  A  little  while  after  it  began 
to  please  him.  Every  fresh  discovery  of  this 
rich  nature  made  him  long  the  more  to 
possess  it.  "  If  such  love  for  her  mother, 
what  a  mighty  wealth  awaits  her  husband," 
he  thought. 

As  to  telling  her  what  she  was  to  him,  he 
was  hemmed  round  by  incitements  and  re- 
straints, which  perpetually  battled  with  one 
another,  and  in  turn  held  him  for  their  own. 
First,  the  restraints ;  many  an  evening,  re- 
turning from  church,  he  felt  how  easily  he 
might  speak  to  her  of  that  which  was  ever 
at  the  inner  side  of  his  lips  when  they  were 
alone.    But  the  fear  arose,  '^soppoie  ihe 
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should  reject  me ;  sh^  is  lo  full  of  love,  I 
can  scarcely  «ee  any  one  to  whom  she  has 
not  acted  lovingly ;  if  I  should  claim  any 
thing  for  myself,  and  be  disappointed,  I  shall 
have  to  leave  this  house  for  ever."  He  was 
happy  before  he  entered  it — he  had  been  so 
happy  since  he  entered  it,  that  all  the  prior 
time  seemed  empty  and  miserable.  He 
dared  not  think  of  himself  as  forced  to  fly 
from  it.  He  feared  just  yet  to  give  up  a 
certain  friendship,  in  which  he  might  see  her, 
for  the  chance  of  love,  which,  if  a  delusion, 
would  hide  her  from  him  for  evermore. 

His  chief  incitement  arose  from  the  fre- 
quent vifiits  of  a  young  gentleman  of  the 
neighborhood.  Mr.  Howard  was  one  of  the 
few  well-read  men  for  miles  round.  He  was 
a  former  for  pleasure.  He  went  about  the 
county  also  with  a  sketch-book,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  its  Archseological  Society,  and  gene- 
rally accomplished.  He  was  good-looking; 
his  voice  was  clear  and  manly ;  he  dressed 
modestly.  But  he  had  no  character;  that 
is,  no  mark,  point,  personality.  One  seemed 
to  have  seen  him  and  heard  him  a  hundred 
times.  However,  in  dearth  of  other,  it  was 
pleasant  for  Henderson  to  have  him  in  for 
literary  chat  on  long  winter  evenings.  He 
had  been  used  to  come  for  some  time  before 
Mrs.  Henderson's  deatli.  She  was  very 
fond  of  young  Howard.  One  day  Ellen  said 
so ;  she  added,  **  we  all  like  him  so  much." 
A  pang  shot  through  Ned's  heart;  jealousy 
was  bom.  "  If  I  had  but  known  their  mother, 
I  might  have  been  loved,"  he  said  to  himself. 
He  trembled  lest  Howard  was  loved.  The 
first  evening  or  two  he  came,  the  suspicion 
arose  that  Ellen  and  he  were  engaged. 
But  her  conduct  disproved  this.  Had  they 
been,  Ellen  s  warm  nature  would  have  lived 
in  the  foreshadow  of  her  sense  of  wifely 
love,  and  shown  itself  more  demonstratively. 

This  fear  was  displaced  by  another ;  they 
soon  might  be  engaged.  Ned  watched  How- 
ard's eye  when  it  rested  on  Ellen  ;  whenever 
she  began  speaking,  he  turned  his  full  gaze 
upon  the  face  of  his  suspected  rival.  He 
tested  it  also  when  she  entered  or  left  the 
room.  The  result  was,  if  he  did  not  read 
superlative  love  thereon,  he  read  as  plain  an 
intention  of  loving  as  so  mild  and  placid  a 
young  man  as  Howard  could  exhibit.  Still 
more  eagerly  he  scrutinised  Ellen's  own 
countenance,  when  Howard's  name  was  men- 
tioned, or  he  heard  his  slow  footstep  coming 
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along  the  halj.    She  alwaya  wore  »  looli^  9f 
welcome  and  pleasure. 

He  reckoned  up  Howard's  advantages  fa4 
his  own.  His  rival's  long  acquaintanoe  W9$ 
one.  Ellen  and  he  called  each  other  hf 
their  Christian  names.  His  good-hearted 
and  open  manner  was  another.  Ned  kepi 
comparing  Howard  with  himself^  and  cod- 
eluded  him  always,  if  less  learned,  yet  better 
and  wiser.  His  nearness  to  Kilen  waa 
another  advantage.  "  When  I  am  hundreds 
of  miles  away,"  said  he,  **  and  memory  of 
me  growing  fainter  every  day,  he  will  easOj 
enter  into  the  love  of  daily-ripening  £lleii, 
who  by  God's  constitution  of  woman  caxmot 
live  a  year  longer  without  giving  her  heart 
away  to  some  one."  Last,  and  mightieft 
was  the  fact  of  having  known  their  mother. 

Against  all  these  Ned  had  the  one  great 
advantage  of  living  in  the  same  house  with 
her.  He  felt  he  must  use  that ;  if  he  did 
not  win  her  love  before  he  left  her  £ither'8« 
he  felt  he  should  never  win  it  at  all.  Ht 
believed  she  knew  he  loved  her.  He  had 
said  a  hundred  strong  things  that  could 
mean  nothing  less. 

He  began  to  give  her  lessons  in  Latin 
He  took  up  the  sweet  task,  not  so  much  io 
hope  of  making  her  a  linguist,  as  of  obtain- 
Jng  for  himself  a  definite  part  of  every  day 
in  close  communion  with  her.  And  yet  he 
took  patient  pains  with  this  worshipped 
pupil.  But  sometimes  the  sharp  thought 
would  pierce  him  like  a  spear,  '<  what  if  some 
day,  as  Mrs.  Howard,  she  and  her  husband 
thank  me  for  the  pains  I  took  with  Ellen 
Henderson  ?  " 

While  these  and  other  restraints  and  in- 
citements thrust  Mr.  Garland  to  and  fro, 
what  does  Ellen  think  of  him  ?  She  and 
Dottie  speak  of  him  every  night. 

CHAPTEB  v.— AKIN  FOR  EVER. 

The  last  Sunday  of  Ned's  visit  arrived. 
"  The  better  day  the  better  deed,"  says  the 
proverb.  He  arose  in  the  morning,  with  thi 
firm  intention  of  knowing  before  night, 
"  whether  or  no  he  should  have  to  be  a  celi* 
bate  for  life ;  "  so  he  phrased  it ;  "  for  I  shall 
love  no  second,"  he  wrote  to  me.  '*  This 
bright  Sunday  I  prayed  long  and  earnestly 
that  our  Lord  would  give  me  this  saint  of 
his,  and  add  a  sea  of  troubles  as  a  make* 
weight  to  a  blessing  so  tremendous,  if  so  b* 
none  of  these  troubles  come  from  her,  or 
hurt  our  lovew" 
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A  strong  hearty  man  had  been  run  oyer 
during  the  week.  Jacob  Sibson  was  the 
crosft-country  carrier.  Sitting  on  his  shafts 
late  at  night,  he  dropped  asleep,  was  jerked 
ofT,  and  his  own  horses  trampled  out  his  life. 
Henderson  had  buried  him  on  the  Saturday 
in  the  old  Rhady  churchyard.  The  elder 
members  of  the  parish  choir  were  mostly 
engaged  in  trade  during  the  week  ;  only  two 
or  three  of  them,  Howard  being  one,  could 
ever  be  present  at  any  mid-day  service.  So 
Ned  walked  amongst  the  choir,  and  being  a 
musical  ecclesiologist,  gave  good  help  in  the 
requiem.  The  vicar  had  accustomed  his 
children  to  go  now  and  then  to  the  funerals 
of  his  parishioners.  **  For  the  burial  of  the 
body  of  a  christened  man,"  he  would  tell  them, 
"is  a  service  of  great  comfort  and  hope: 
when  we  follow  a  Christian  to  the  grave,  we 
are  following  Christ"  They  were  standing 
in  tears  at  the  side  of  the  pathway,  as  their 
father  and  the  choir  went  along  at  the  head 
of  the  bearers  to  the  grave.  Ned  was  vested 
In  a  surplice.  Ellen  had  not  seen  him  so 
before :  her  eye  dwelt  on  him  as  he  passed. 
All  a  girl's  love  for  fair  appearance  arose  in 
her,  and  she  thought  to  herself,  "  How  hand- 
tome  he  looks !  **  A  momentary  thrill  of 
pleasure  flashed  through  her  tears,  and  died 
out  again.  She  remembered  Sibson's  widow 
and  children,  and  burned  with  shame  and 
remorse  at  her  untimely  pleasure,  and  cried 
again.  I  am  half  sorry  to  tell  this.  She 
should  not  have  lost  hold  of  her  seriousness. 
I  do  not  excuse  her :  but  I  record  it,  to  show 
that  she  was  not  a  romance  heroine,  but  flesh 
and  blood. 

Ned  had  not  even  noticed  her.  Hender- 
son, according  to  his  custom,  had  been  speak- 
ing to  the  choir  in  the  sacristy,  on  the  solemn 
hoj>c  and  faith  of  this  service,  and  the  youth 
was  striving  to  put  his  whole  heart  into  the 
words  he  sang. 

On  this  fair  Sunday  morning  following,  the 
little  town  was  astir  with  the  expectation 
that  his  reverence  would  preach  a  fun«nl 
sermon.  The  church  was  filled  early,  in 
antici])ation  of  it  The  usual  con^egation 
was  there  to  a  child ;  no  one's  cold  or  rheu- 
matism  was  bad  enough  to  keep  them  away ; 
many  of  the  villages  around,  also,  had  sent 
visitants  with  horse  and  cart,  and  dinner  for 
those  who  had  come  farthest.  Many  dis- 
senters also  dropped  in,  anxious  to  disoover 
how  a  •^  Joesutt*  (as  "Deaeoa*  Hobbt  of 
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Beersheba  had  discovered  Hendawwn  to  be) 
would  ^'improve  Jacob  Bihsofifs  death.^ 
Sibflon's  two  sons  and  little  dai^fliter  wese 
there,  with  their  unele.  To  the  widow  the 
vicar  spoke  personally ;  he  would  siot  have 
her  come  to  be  preached  coosolatioii  to  Sn 
the  face  of  all  the  town. 

The  service  astounded  many  of  tke  visitozt. 
The  elderly  Misses  Heron  rgreed  that  it  wat 
all  mummery ;  and  that  Lord  John  Russell 
ought  to  put  it  down.  Some  declared  that 
^  the  parson  say  his  prayers  to  the  coop  the 
wine  was  put  in.^  The  Scotch  meal-man 
declared  that  he  "  liked  it  verra  weel,"  but 
he  thought  <'the  pree&oe  was  owre  lang. 
The  sermon  was  sae  beautifu',  'twas  surely  a 
pity  to  keep  ane  waiting  sae  lang  for't  wf 
sic  a  wearisome  heap  o'  prayers :  he  could 
ha'e  listened  to  twa  hours  mair  o't.* 

When  Henderson  went  up  into  the  pulpit, 
a  readable  satisfaction  ran  through  all  the 
congregation.  Clothes  were  composed,  legs 
and  arms  arranged  for  ease,  and  expectation 
gathered  on  all  faces.  He  took  his  text  from 
St.  Luke's  account  of  the  raising  of  the 
widow's  son  by  our  Lord : — **  He  delivered 
him  to  his  mother." 

He  said  that  our  Lord  s  deeds  were  always 
a  practical  comment  and  explanation  of  his 
words.  Did  he  say  love  your  enemies — he 
showed  how  he  meant  it,  by  -healing  and 
praying  for  his  murderers.  Did  he  tell  his 
disciples  to  be  humble — he  himself  washed 
their  feet.  These  are  conditions  easy  to 
undersUnd,  we  may  say.  He  often  talks 
about  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  How 
shall  we  understend  that  P  what  deed  of  his 
explains  the  condition  of  risen  men  f  Twice 
oiur  Lord  raised  the  dead :  in  those  two  acts 
we  shall  find  the  explanation.  Fer  what  did 
he  do  it  ?  To  restore  them  to  their  human 
relationships.  He  gave  Lasanis  back  to  his 
weeping  sisters.  He  gave  this  son  again  to 
his  sorrowing  mother.  What  rise  resurrec- 
tion is,  or  is  not,  for  our  comfort  it  is  this — 
the  restoration  of  our  relationships  which 
death  has  broken :  whatever  else  it  does  or 
does  not,  it  does  this — ^it  perpetuates  eternally 
the  dearest,  and  truest,  and  most  spiritual 
bonds  of  our  mortal  life.  Whers  was  Laae> 
rus,  and  where  was  this  son,  when  the  Load 
recalled  themP  What  did  they  learn,  and 
what  did  they  fbrget,  in  the  undisooversd 
country  P  We  know  not  We  Aoed  nol 
knowb    It  does  not  mettar  to  Mi  W^^uum 
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this :  whatever  they  learned,  they  learned 
no  relationship  dearer  than  those  connected 
with  their  human  consciousness;  whatever 
they  forgot,  when  they  returned,  they  had 
not  forgotten  sisters  and  a  mother.  Kela- 
tionship  is  not  destroyed  in  the  tomb.  Laza- 
rus died  a  brother :  he  rises  again  a  brother. 
The  son  was  taken  from  a  mother  :  he  is  re- 
united to  a  mother.  Relationship  is  Eter- 
nal. Time  and  Place  have  no  influence  out 
of  the  world  :  our  souls  are  related ;  at 
death  they  leave  the  mere  body  to  Change 
and  Place.  In  the  resurrection  we  come 
again  as  relations.  Our  highest  ties  are 
Eternal,  are  unseen,  are  in  the  soul :  these 
go  with  the  dead ;  they  remain  with  them ; 
will  come  back  with  them.  "When  we  are 
raised  in  in  corruption,  it  will  be  to  dwell 
with  our  dear  ones  for  ever  and  ever.  If 
any  of  us  have  lost  those  whom  we  love,  let 
us  put  this  before  us  at  every  hour.  Con- 
sider ourselves  as  still  in  human  bonds  with 
them.  Act  as  if  they  were  living ;  for  they 
are :  as  if  we  feel  we  have  still  a  wife,  child, 
mother.  Think  of  this  when  you  say  those 
two  great  articles  of  the  creed,  "  I  believe  in 
the  communion  of  saints,"  "  I  believe  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead."  And  Henderson 
turned  suddenly  in  the  pulpit  toward  the 
altar  and  the  sunrising,  and  cried  aloud,  "  O 
Comforter,  in  the  name  of  all,  I  thank  thee 
that  *  I  believe  in  the  communion  of  saints, 
and  look  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.*" 
Many  an  old  eye  filled  with  warm  tears  as 
the  vicar  uttered,  in  his  manly  and  loving 
way,  these  things  I  have  but  poorly  summed. 
Ned  knew  upon  whom  that  noble  heart  was 
dwelling,  as  he  poured  forth  his  fervid  words. 
He  stole  sidelong  glances,  too,  at  the  rapt 
faces  of  the  two  maidens :  he  saw  that  their 
soul  stood  in  a  land  as  invisible  as  dream- 
land, but  more  real. 

CHAPTER  VI. — THE  TRUL. 

Ellen  walked  home  from  church  with 
Ned,  and  Dottie  waited  for  her  father.  The 
young  lover  immediately  began  talking  about 
the  vicarV  sermon.  He  did  so  much  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  Persian  wooer  asks  his 
maiden  to  come  and  speak  with  him  about 
the  fate  of  Shirin  and  her  loving  Ferhad. 
They  are  the  ideal  lovers  j  in  speaking  of 
them,  he  shows  how  lofty  his  standard  of 
love  is.  So  we  wistful  young  Englishmen 
have  no  objection  to  get  the  best-beloved  all 
alone,  and  set  up    before  her  our  grand 
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estimation  of  wedded  life:  we  advertise 
ourselves  as  desirable  husbands  without 
seeming  to  do  so ;  unless,  mayhap,  the  arch 
listener  sees  more  than  she  pretends  to  see. 

"  It  is  such  a  mighty  satisfection  to  find  a 
man  of  your  father's  age,  who  has  really 
tasted  marriage,  holding  this  holy  doctrine 
of  it.  I  have  fought  for  it  long  in  college 
and  in  private  houses.  It  is  an  unsafe 
matter,  indeed,  to  bring  very  prominently 
forward  in  casual  society,  for  we  may  sting 
some  second  wife  or  second  husband.  Men 
usually  pooh-pooh  it ;  but  I  find  that  all  the 
best  and  noblest  wives  I  know  second  it  with 
warm  delight.  Those  well-doing  0)11108  of 
society,  who  profess  to  believe  we  praise  only 
the  things  we  do  not  possess,  just  because 
we  have  not  experienced  them,  take  it  for 
granted  that  all  laudations  of  marriage  pro- 
ceed from  young  men,  from  bachelors  grown 
sour,  or  from  henpecked  husbands.  Hope 
opens  the  lips  of  the  first ;  disgust  at  present 
inconveniences  the  second ;  terror  and  mean- 
ness the  last.  With  respect  to  the  etemit}* 
of  the  relationship,  some  say  it  is  the  self- 
consciousness  of  a  young  man,  who,  ignorant 
of  untried  life,  thinks  every  deed  and  atti- 
tude of  his  own  so  momentous,  he  cannot 
bear  to  believe  it  will  have  any  finite  end. 
Some  say,  an  overdue  regard  for  Plato,  or  at 
least  for  the  Platonists,  has  begotten  it. 
Others,  that  it  results  from  that  mediaeval 
sacramentalism  which  has  possessed  many 
of  our  young  men,  and  is  moving  many  to 
seek  conformities  between  the  old  catholic 
doctrines  and  the  alterations  of  modem  life." 

The  upper  intention  of  this  speech  was,  to 
tell  Ellen  how  solemnly  he  thought  of  mar- 
riage; the  ultimate  intention  to  draw  her 
into  conversation  upon  it,  and  so  open  an 
occasion  for  nearer  and  closer  talk.  I  have 
hinted,  that  a  young  man  finds  strange  &8d- 
nation,  and  possibly  power,  in  lifting  up  the 
idea  of  marriage  to  a  high  position  before 
some  one  whom  he  loves,  and  who  he  half 
believes  loves  him. 

Ellen  felt  in  her  heart  what  he  meant;  it 
beat  with  a  tremor  betwixt  pleasure  and 
pain.  To  another  than  Ned,  I  could  hare 
fancied  her  impertinently  crying,  **  You  are 

quite  a  covetable  husband,  Mr. ."    To 

him  she  said  just  a  <'  Yes."  She  was  afraid 
to  say  more. 

Then  silence  fell  on  them  for  some  time. 
Ned  burned  to  tell  her  out  plainly  how  he 
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loved  her.  As  he  could  not  do  it  abruptly, 
he  pained  himself  to  find  matters  for  conver- 
sation which  might  lead  to  it.  He  found 
none.  Then  he  longed  for  anything  to  speak 
of,  for  common  nothings ;  for  when  talk  can 
be  got  to  move,  heaven  knows  whither  it  may 
travel :  a  speck  in  a  mite's  eye  leads  to  the 
size  of  the  sun  and  the  weight  of  Saturn. 
He  looked  across  the  shining  fields,  into  the 
hedges,  at  groups  of  cows  and  sheep;  at 
effects  on  the  yellowing  and  browning  trees ; 
at  the  green  hill-top,  backed  with  leaden-grey 
clouds,  thick  with  the  promise  of  a  storm. 
Each  supplied  one  sentence ;  each  sentence 
bought  one  low  and  gentle  affirmation — it 
led  to  no  second.  This  miserable  constric- 
tion, coming  he  knew  not  whence,  so  contrary 
to  his  will,  so  unremoveable  by  any  effort, 
knit  his  brows,  and  wrote  a  plain  discontent 
upon  his  face.  What  would  he  have  given 
to  know  the  bends  and  turns  of  the  silent 
stream  of  thoughts  then  passhig  through  his 
companion's  mind! 

He  said,  for  the  third  or  fourth  time, "  How 
lilent  we  are ! " 

Ellen,  whom  (if  I  cared  to  say  anything 
against  her)  I  should  call  too  loquacious, 
only  answered,  very  slowly, "  Yes ;  we  are  not 
very  talkative." 

Ned  wondered  if  she  were  thinking  of  the 
dead  carrier,  and  his  widow  and  little  or])hans, 
and  was  silent  from  seemliness  or  grief. 
Ellen  stole  a  side  look  at  his  face;  she  had 
made  effort  to  do  so  two  or  three  times  al- 
ready, but  had  failed  each  time.  The  bold 
Ellen  could  enter  an  assembly  of  forty  or  fifly 
grown  persons,  and  look  them  in  the  face 
without  a  wince ;  she  trembled  as  she  looked 
at  Ned's,  lest  he  should  turn  and  see  her. 
The  manoeuvre  hurt  her  eyes.  But  she  saw 
pain  on  his  face,  and  her  quick  sympathy 
threw  disguises  into  Lethe,  and  suddenly  be- 
trayed her. 

"  0,  Mr.  Garland,  you  look  so  unhappy ! " 

<'No;  I  just  had  a  dull  thought.  It  is 
gone  now." 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  tell  lies  in 
love;  Ned  acted  one.  He  made  two  or  three 
efforts  at  humming ;  but,  if  the  youth  thought 
he  should  seem  merry  if  he  sung,  he  suffered 
delusion.  Being  Sunday,  and  his  companion 
a  lady,  his  first  few  bars  were  some  very 
joyous  psalm  of  exultation ;  he  ended  sudden- 
ly, when  he  found  these  melancholy  words 
passing  slowly  through  his  throat — ^  We  sat 


down  and  wept ;  yea,  we  wept  when  we  re- 
membered thee,  O  ZioQ." 

They  heard  two  quick,  happy  voices  be- 
hind them.    Henderson  and  Dottie  came  up. 

"  We  are  walking  briskly,  Nelly,"  said  she, 
"for  a  storm  is  just  coming  on.  Will  you 
not  hurry  more  ?  " 

"No;  I  would  rather  walk  slowly,"  she 
answered.     "  I  have  an  umbrella  here." 

So  the  father  and  sister  hastened  on.  Al- 
most immediately  after  she  said  to  Ned, "  Do 
not  let  me  keep  you,  Mr.  Garland.  You  walk 
on  quickly  with  papa  and  Dottie.  if  you 
wish." 

"  What !  and  leave  you  alone  ?  " 

"  I  have  come  across  these  fields  so  many 
times  by  myself  ever  since  I  was  a  little  child, 
it  is  absurd  to  keep  you  ?  " 

Ellen  trembled  lest  he  should  take  her  at 
her  word. 

He  said,  "I  do  not  think  it  will  rain  just 
yet."  If  he  really  thought  so.  he  was  cer- 
tainly weather-foolish.  "  Besides,"  he  added, 
"  you  do  not  know  how  pleasant  it  is  to  me  to 
be  walking  with  you." 

He  felt,  as  he  said  them,  that  the  words 
were  a  cheat;  any  mere  supper- table  flatterer 
might  have  said  them.  They  gave  no  shadow 
of  the  awful  happiness  he  forefelt  it  would 
seem  when  he  could  walk  with  her  no  more. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  very  dull  for  you,** 
she  answered. 

The  words  stabbed  him  like  a  sword.  How 
could  she  think  it?  She  must  have  seen 
that  he  chose  to  be  with  her  at  every  possible 
hour.  He  had  feared  she  would  fancy  him  a 
human  spaniel.  She,  too,  felt  a  little  dis- 
honesty lay  in  the  words.  If  she  had  been 
really  loved  for  two  days  only,  and  had  per- 
ceived it  not,  she  would  have  lacked  a  faculty 
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most  maids  are  thought  to  possess.  She  knew 
it  was  not  dull  for  him  to  be  with  her ;  she 
knew  he  would  not  hurry  on. 

A  few  large  drops  of  rain  fell.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson and  Dottie  were  already  visibly  dim- 
inished by  their  distance.  They  began  run- 
ning and  soon  had  reached  the  top,  and  were 
disappearing  on  the  downward  Ki'dc  of  the 
hill.  The  rain  fell  faster ;  hail  came  with  it. 
The  white  -path  grew  brown  all  along  the 
fields  it  threaded  together — through  gay 
green  turnip.*- :  through  pale  brown  stubble 
lands ;  througii  velvety  grazing  closes,  where 
sheep  stood  huddling  together,  all  their  badkt 
turned  one  way  against  tlw  driving  hail;  or 
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many-colored  bultockft  gave  gaiety ;  or  a  soli- 
tary mare  with  her  foal  sheltered  beneath  a 
cluster  of  oaks. 

"Dottie  and  your  papa  will  not  reach 
home  in  time  to  escape  this  storm,"  said  Ned. 
*«  I  will  not  have  you  get  wet.  We  must  run 
across  this  field  under  the  hedge  to  the  brick- 
ground  yonder :  we  can  rest  under  the  brick- 
maker's  hut  till  it  is  over." 

As  they  were  hurrying  along,  a  distant 
rumble  sounded.  Ellen  suddenly  stopped 
and  listened.  "O!  I  think  that  was  thunder," 
she  cried. 

"Are  you  afraid  of  storms?" 

"  Yes,  very ;  let  us  hasten  to  the  hut." 

They  found  the  shed  a  convenient  shelter. 
Ned  pointed  out  the  beautiiul  veil  which  the 
subsiding  rain  was  drawing  over  the  church 
and  the  little  red  town.  Suddenly  a  bright 
flash  shot  across  them ;  thunder  rolled ;  the 
rain  began  again,  with  greater  noise  and  fury. 
Ellen  turned  away  her  fece,  and  put  her 
hands  over  it. 

'*  O  !  do  you  think  we  shall  see  another  ?  " 
she  said. 

Nothing  solemnises  like  a  thunder-storm. 
It  works  a  great  change  upon,  the  mere 
look  and  voice:  one  grows  open,  and  the 
other  clear.  Ned  only  answered  by  taking 
hold  of  her  hand.  It  literally  bit  his.  If 
hands  speak,  it  told  him  of  thanks  and  great 
trust.  Something  fearfully  real  seems  to 
come  close  to  us  when  the  levin  darts  and 
the  thunder  rolls,  to  knock  against  our 
hearts,  and  put  truth  there,  and  drive  out 
the  cheat 

The  storm  had  but  began.  Flash  followed 
flash,  roar  to  roar.  Each  burst  of  thunder 
was  deeper  and  longer  than  the  prior  one. 
They  shook  the  roof  of  the  frail  hut  as  they 
rolled  over.  While  Edwin  was  looking  out, 
he  suddenly  saw  a  long  line  of  bricks  bum 
brightly,  and  go  out.  The  flash  had  struck 
the  dry  straw,  and  set  it  ablaze  in  a  moment. 
He  thought  of  all  the  stories  he  had  ever 
heard  of  death  by  lightning.  He  was  no 
coward :  still  he  knew  this — he  carried  in 
his  nature  no  patent  of  immunity  forbidding 
the  elements  to  slsy  him;  'they  cared  as 
Uttlc  to  spare  him  as  any  one  they  had  de- 
stroyed. Only  the  voice,  "  Thus  far,  and  no 
further,"  could  restrain  them. 

Much  more  all  such  stories  came  floeking 
into  the  stiperstitioot  and  fearAil  fitHle  hmtt 
of  EHeiu    She  might  be  seized  upon  bf  the 
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terrible  flame,  and  blackened  in  a  moment 

She  had   learned  through  a  catechism  on 

electricity,  and  had  heard   science  talk  of 

lightning ;  but  it  appeared  as  much  the  bolt 

and  death-weapon  of  God  to  her  as  to  any 

little  Roman  maiden,  when   trembling  she 

saw  the  Pater 

"  Rnbent*^ 
Dextera  sacras  jacalatas  arces, 

Termit  urbem ; 
Terruit  gentes."  ♦ 

She  would  be  true  in  that  moment  She 
said  to  herself,  **  I  love  Edwin  Garland :  I 
feel  that  he  loves  me."  The  simple  thought 
arose  into  her  throbbing  heart,  that  i£  she 
had  to  die,  she  would  love  to  have  one  mo- 
ment to  tell  him  she  loved  him — the  awfol 
condition  of  death  would  take  away  im- 
modesty from  the  unasked  confession.  If 
she  had  to  die,  she  longed  that  their  lacteat 
mortal  act  might  be  the  assuring,  sealiag 
kiss  of  troth-plight 

Naturally  enough,  the  same  tbonghta 
were  passing  through  Ned's  mind.  They 
were  so  strong  in  both,  that  when  he  placed 
his  arm  round  her  waist,  she  not  only  did 
not  resist  it,  but  shrunk  still  closer  to  him. 
Nay  more,  an  irrepressible  murmur  of  con- 
sent escaped  her ;  she  heard  it  and  blushed : 
she  would  have  bitten  her  tongue  to  restrain 
it  Then  he  took  her  little  hands,  warm  and 
moist  with  the  heat  of  fear,  and  pressed  them 
up  tightly  in  the  hollow  of  his  left  pafan 
against  his  strong,  flrm  chest ;  they  nMtled 
there,  as  if  rejoicing  in  a  home  they  knew  to 
be  their  very  own. 

A  slow,  dead  rumble :  it  came  nearer,  and 
loudened,  and  burst  with  terrific  crash 
directly  over  their  heads.  Ellen  expected  a 
thunderbolt  to  fall  from  the  wreck  of  clouds, 
and  crush  them  in  their  resting-plaee.  She 
trembled  like  a  wren  in  a  schoolboy's  hand, 
and  clung  tightly  to  Ned. 

All  this  trust  in  him  made  him  strong. 
When  people  lean  on  us,  we  feel  that  we  are 
supports ;  to  esteem  us  strong,  helps  to  edvh 
cate  us  into  strength.  Ned's  sense  of 
strength  made  him  bold  also.  When  Ellen 
quaked  and  shook  in  his  arm,  he  stooped, 
and  gently  touched  her  fbrehead  with  his 
lips. 

**  Do  not  fear,  dear  Ellen." 

'*!  don't"— she  weighed  if  she  should 
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add  it,  and  added,  almost  in  a  whimper — 
••with  you." 

"With  me 9  Am  I  any  thing  to  you, 
Well  ?  " 

"  You  are  ?  " 

These  are  h'ttle  words.  Their  force  for  the 
reader  depends  upon  himself;  has  he  been 
through,  iiwdreams  or  truth,  this  delicious 
confession  P  The  long-drawn  slow  tenderness 
of  that  "  are  "  spoke  boundless  things. 

Ned  felt  faint  with  his  happiness.  Then  it 
seemed  as  if  it  would  be  a  relief  to  stamp, 
or  throw  up  his  arms,  or  shout  loudly 
enough  for  the  mare  in  the  farthest  close  to 
prisk  her  ears.  But  the  fact  of  having  Ellen 
leaning  on  him  made  him  too  strong  for  the 
first,  and  too  prudent  for '  the  other.  God 
brings  by  circumstance,  by  a  little  nothing, 
by  an  elemental  change,  what  Augustinian 
self-analysis,  what  David-like  self-accusation, 
what  Hamlet-like  self-goading,  what  Hercu- 
lean effort,  cannot  make.  When  he  did  not 
look  for  it,  Ellen  rendered  him  up  her  love. 

He  was  in  no  mood  to  move.  For  ten 
minutes  he  stood  in  happy  trance,  the  min- 
utes lengthening  out  into  years,  wherein  he 
taw  his  outwardly  altering  Ellen  still  fleeing 
to  his  husband-heart  in  the  storms  of  the 
elements,  and  in  the  greater  storms  of  the 
cool,  till  the  end  of  their  world  of  human 
■fflctions. 

He  took  little  heed  of  the  changed  aspect 
of  the  landscape ;  for  the  grim  black  clouds, 
with  their  rent  linings  of  lurid  yellow  and 
rust-color,  were  passing  down.  Slight  drifls 
ai  white  fleece  were  following  them  across 
the  deep  blue.  Million  raindrops  and 
melted  hail  glistened  on  the  tall  spears  of 
the  brown  grass,  and  freshened  the  green. 

A  rainbow  arose  from  the  hill  that  hid  the 
▼iearage,  and  sank  behind  the  mass  of  elm- 
trees  at  the  rear  of  Toby  8ibson's  cottage, 
where  he  and  his  wife  sat  with  their  widowed 
lister,  and  told  her  the  assuring  consolations 
oi  Father  Henderson's  sermon. 

Ellen  moved  first.  She  heard  no  more 
thunder.  She  lifted  up  her  face ;  the  hut 
Wis  dark  by  contrast ;  all  the  land  sparkled 
and  glittered  in  the  sun. 

**  It  is  time  to  go  home,  I  think,''  she 
said,  very  slowly. 

Ned  aroused  himself  from  his  dream. 
They  had  tasted  the  new  wine  of  love,  and 
when  they  stepped  out  from  the  shadowy 
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and  black  hut  into  the  sunlight,  all  things 
looked  new.  Both  were  shy,  both  silent. 
The  danger  over,  Ellen  wondered  at  her 
fear,  as  she  saw  the  sudden  beauty  and  inno- 
cence over  all  the  earth  and  heaven.  A 
hundredfold  more  did  she  wonder  at  the 
things  she  had  said  and  done.  She  should 
have  taken  counsel  with  her  father,  with  her 
sister.  What  will  they  say?  But,  like 
Hamlet  in  the  end  of  the  play,  we  are  forced 
to  the  great  purpose  of  our  life  unexpectedly. 
Its  consummations  seize  us  unprepared. 
We  are  pushed  on  by  some  one  stronger  than 
ourselves. 

CHAFTEB  VIL«-MI8ERT. 

DoTTlE  perceived,  by  her  sister's  face,  that 
something  momentous  had  happened.  Both 
she  and  Ned,  as  they  sat  at  dinner,  seemed 
to  be  looking  intently  on  some  distant  thing. 
They  did  not  once  look  at  each  other.  They 
spoke  to  each  other  only  very  little.  When 
Mr.  Henderson  made  any  remark  to  either 
of  them,  they  appeared  to  rouse  and  shake 
their  thoughts,  or  to  recall  them  from  a  very 
long  way. 

Dottie  burned  to  hear,  and  Ellen  to  telL 
Their  eyes  spoke  the  matter :  but  for  all  the 
mode  and  circumstance,  so  interesting  to 
young  girls,  they  were  compelled  to  await 
the  telling  and  the  hearkening.  The  mo- 
ment dinner  was  over,  Ellen  had  to  hurry 
down  to  the  afternoon  school.  They  were  at 
tea  when  she  returned.  As  they  were  start- 
ing for  church  in  the  evening,  Henderson 
pulled  Dottie's  hand  through  his  arm,  that 
the  lovers  might  have  quiet  possession  of 
one  another ;  for  he  had  long  seen  they  were 
lovers. 

When  all  the  household  had  interchanged 
**  good-nights,"  the  hour  of  opportunity 
came.  Ned  kissed  Ellen  for  the  first  time 
since  the  morning ;  she  rather  submitted  to 
it,  than  answered  it  He  hoped  it  was 
merely  a  shyness  at  the  open  avowal  of  their 
new  position  toward  one  another.  Yet  he 
had  &ncied  she  seemed  dull  on  the  way  to 
and  from  church.  Their  conversation  had 
occupied  itself  with  commonest  things.  Ned 
was  too  happy  to  speak  of  his  love ;  he  waa 
afraid  of  it.    Ellen  was  solemn  and  quiet. 

The  moment  the  maidens  were  in  thiir 
room,  they  dropped  silently  upon  their  ehatn^ 
and  looked  into  one  another'a  eyes.    "ESkk 
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burst  out  Bobbing  violently.  Dottie  ran  up 
to  her,  kneeled  down,  and  put  her  sister's 
head  ui)on  her  own  bosom. 

We  must  drop  in  upon  the  secret  talk  of 
the  sisters  Henderson  where  we  can,  not 
where  we  listened  last.  Prior  conversations 
must  be  inferred  and  understood  from  the 
tone  of  this  present  one.  I  have  ever  held 
it  unbecoming  in  a  young  gentleman  to 
place  his  ear  at  the  keyhole  of  a  lady's  bed- 
room. Aught  that  we  may  hear  issuing 
thence  is  a  gift  of  grace,  not  a  work  of  will : 
let  it  come  to  us  if  they  talk  louder  than 
usual — we  must  not  think  of  listening  for  it. 
Masculine  conversations,  the  masculine  stor}*- 
teller  may  give  in  exienso.  Let  us  laugh  at 
him,  if  he  gives  more  than  drifts  and  snatches 
of  female  talk ;  unless  he  can  take  an  oath 
they  were  confessed  to  him. 

"  Dear  Dottie,  I  could  not  help  it,"  sobbed 
Ellen. 

"  I  am  sure  you  could  not,  darling,"  an- 
awered  Dottie. 

Ellen  went  on.  "  I  was  so  surprised  into 
it  Oh  how  sweet  it  was  to  feel  his  strong 
and  loving  arm  close  round  me.  I  know  I 
ought  not  to  have  let  Edwin — Mr.  Garland 
— do  so.  But  I  was  so  frightened,  I  did 
not  know  what  I  was  doing.  I  thought  of 
all  my  frights  in  thunderstorms,  since  that 
one  when  we  both  hid  our  faces  under  mam- 
ma's apron,  and  she  told  us  it  was  *  our 
Father.'  I  thought  of  many  and  many  I 
might  have  to  hear,  and  how  lonely  it  will  be 
all  my  life  long  to  have  no  loving  supporter, 
no  best  half  of  my  being  to  go  to  in  my 
little  terrors.  Then  I  thought  how  I  loved 
Ned.  I  ought  to  have  fought  it  down.  It 
was  not  all  self-indulgence.  It  was  partly 
curiosity  perhaps.  1  could  not  help  giving 
way.  Just  to  taste  once  how  it  is  to  be  alto- 
gether another's  ;  to  have  such  a  support  all 
for  mv  own  ;  to  taste  for  a  moment  what  I 
must  never,  never  feed  on !  Poor  Edwin ! 
How  wicked  I  have  been.  I  quite  forgol 
him.  I  only  thought  of  my  love  for  him,  of 
myself.  Oh  Dottie,  you  don't  know,  you 
never  can  know,  what  it  is.  Now  I  shall 
never  be  happy  again.  Think  if  dear  mamma 
had  never  given  her  permission  to  yoil  and 
John  having  one  another " 

Dottie  cried,  "  I  wish  it  had  been  me.  I 
wish  you  had  known  Edwin  before  she  died ; 
I  wish  I  had  not  seen  John  till  now ;  I  wish 
we  could  change  places." 


Ellen  sobbed,  '*  I  am  glad  we  cannot." 

They  kissed  and  cried  by  turns,  breaking 
kisses  by  sobs,  and  crying  by  kisses.  "  You 
are  so  much  better  than  I  am,"  said  Ellen ; 
"  you  ought  to  be  loved  and  happy."  Each 
quarrelled  prettily  about  her  own  unworthi- 
ness,  her  sister's  goodness.  Each  longed  to 
give  up  her  own  happiness;  to  rush  into 
darkness,  that  the  other  might  \0ie  sunshine. 
But  self-sacrificing  as  it  is,  the  Kuler  of  the 
world  is  not  to  be  so  swerved. 

All  this  while  the  unsuspecting  Ned  was 
lying  fast  asleep,  the  happiest  smile  on  hia 
face  he  had  ever  worn.  The  last  of  all 
thoughts  near  him  was  the  true  one,  that  he 
was  that  hour  the  hero  of  a  tragedy.  In 
dreams  he  was  wandering  through  intermin- 
able forests,  where  golden  sheets  of  sunlight 
fell  through  trees  taller  than  any  in  the 
world,  and  birds,  glittering  like  the  twelve 
stones  of  which  God's  City  is  built,  shot  up 
and  down,  and  filled  the  soft  air  with  musk 
with  a  meaning  in  it,  and  Ellen  was  holding 
his  hand  forever. 

Every  night  since  Edwin  had  blushed,  as 
he  was  caught  earnestly  looking  across  at 
Ellen,  these  maidens  had  longed  and  feared 
to  find  he  was  in  love  with  her.  Ellen  wot 
in  love  with  him,  therefore  she  longed.  She 
burned  with  jealousy  whenever  the  thought 
arose  that  he  might  be  another's.  Uncoil 
sdouslyi  she  tried  to  win  him;  sht  would 
have  arrested  herself,  had  she  known  she 
was  trying.  Dottie  saw  how  akin  their  two 
souls  were;  how  fit  for  one  another;  she 
heard  daily  a  hundred  fine  notes  in  one,  to 
each  of  which  some  sister  note  answered  in 
the  other.  How  few  women  take  in  the 
whole  of  things.  Unconsciously^  she  pro- 
moted it  in  every  way  she  could 

If  you  will  believe  it,  side  by  side  with  this 
Ellen  absolutely  determined  she  would  many 
no  one  whom  her  mother  had  not  known 
and  loved.  One  of  her  dying  thoughts  had 
been  a  glance  along  the  whole  reach  of 
Ellen's  life ;  she,  saw  her  great  love  might 
make  the  child  a  prey  to  a  lasting  sorrow  in 
a  quick  marriage.  She,  though  dead,  yet 
ruled.  How  reasonable  it  was  that  she 
should.  She  had  been  the  bringer  of  erery 
blessing  and  pleasure  that  made  daily  sun- 
shine in  her  little  household.  She  was  the 
referee  of  daily  doubts;  her  stored-up  and 
remembered  dicta  w^e  the  household  laws. 
Dottle  obeyed  as  rigorously  as  Ellen.    But 
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how  easy  it  is  to  be  peaceable  subjects,  when 
the  laws  lead  in  our  utmost  wishes.  She 
was  engaged  to  one  whom  their  mother  had 
sanctioned.  Hence,  the  obedience  to  the 
bleRsed  soul  shining  in  paradise  had  been 
only  gain  hitherto.  Now  it  had  become  loss 
and  pain. 

Here  was  an  inconsistency  indeed.  No 
blindness,  t^ugh,  except  love's  blindness, 
could  have  been  capable  of  it.  Some  may 
wonder  how  they  carried  along  these  two 
chains,  which  could  nowhere  be  linked,  with- 
out seeing  that  they  must  soon  find  an  ab- 
rupt and  fearful  end  for  one  or  other.  Well, 
they  did  see  the  end;  they  fore-knew  one 
must  be  given  up.  Ellen  had  bent  her 
whole  soul  to  the  sacrifice  the  moment  she 
felt  she  loved.  All  her  will  was  steel.  She 
strove  to  give  no  sign  of  love,  no  temptation 
to  it,  to  Edwin  Garland.  But  she  gave  a 
thousand.  For  she  felt  it  would  be  a  sin 
to  be  hateful  and  unlovely  to  any  one ;  but 
most  wretched  to  appear  so  to  him  whom 
she  loved  above  all  she  had  ever  seen.  She 
had  not  a  thought  that  she  herself  had  any 
Hlent  strength,  or  any  loveableness.  Now 
and  then  she  called  in  reason,  and  put  on 
■n  hour's  appearance  of  unloveliness ;  but  it 
was  very  strange,  ill-managed,  uneasy;  a 
mightier  will  than  hers  tore  away  from  her 
all  the  little  aids  and  tricks  of  appearance, 
and  ibrsed  her  back  upon  the  position  of 
true  Ellen ;  to  be  again  herself,  loveable  and 
loving  by  necessity.  Dottie  dared  not  ad- 
vise her  to  give  him  up.  It  would  be  Dives 
preaching  contentment  to  Lazarus.  Yet  she 
was  afraid  to  advise  her  to  keep  him. 

I  do  not  think  it  at  all  wonderful,  making 
humanity  my  canon*  that  these  simple  and 
pure  sisters  carried  on  the  two  inconsisten- 
cies for  so  long.  Most  of  us  differ  from 
them,  not  in  being  consistent,  but  in  carry- 
ing on  worse  ones.  To  wit,  all  Christian 
people  confess  that  we  cannot  serve  God  and 
Mammon.  Yet  we  dare  not  give  up  one, 
and  we  are  too  fond  of  ourselves  to  give  up 
the  other.  We  shall  come  at  some  hour  to 
the  abrupt  terminal  of  one  of  our  chains,  and 
see  the  other  reaching  away  into  distant 
miles;  and  all  our  tugging  and  straining 
will  nowine  bring  link  to  link.  Dottie  and 
Ellen  have  come  to  this  point.  If  it  seems 
startling  and  absurd  to  us,  it  is  very  likely 
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60  because  it  is  more  pure  and  out  of  the 
usual  than  our  own  inconsistencies.  Both 
chains  are  holy — ^both  desirable. 

The  brothers  Ferguson,  sensible  men, 
piously  thanked  God  they  did  not  choose 
their  wives  from  a  family  with  crotchets. 
Mrs.  William  Ferguson  spends  one-third  of 
her  husband's  income  in  the  bcdizenment  of 
herself  and  daughters,  and  is  ready  for 
bankruptcy  in  the  afternoon,  if  they  could 
get  rich  husbands  in  the  morning.  Mrs. 
John,  will  not  allow  her  lord  any  one  key  in 
his  own  house,  without  a  promise  to  take  so 
much  only,  and  no  more ;  or  a  reason  satis- 
factory to  herself  for  wanting  any  thing  at 
all.  The  husbands  of  these  sisters  with 
crotchets  would  never  receive  ruination  or 
henpecking  from  their  wives. 

I  know  that  heroines  should  be  as  com- 
plete in  wisdom  as  in  goodness,  when  a  young 
bachelor  is  the  story-teller;  and  heroes, 
when  an  old  maiden  is.  I  have  made  these 
girls  as  good  as  I  can,  hiding  the  few  little 
ebullitions  of  temper  I  may  have  seen  them 
give  way  to  at  any  time.  But,  although  they 
take  the  front  rank  in  a  story,  I  have  not 
dared  to  make  them  talk  and  decide  like 
Solomon.  Though  he  was  very  wise,  he  was 
not  always  good  ;  Ellen  and  Dottie  are  very 
good,  but  not  always  wise.  The  saints  and 
mart}Ts  were  not  all  casuists.  One  meets 
certainly  many  casuists  who  are  any  thing 
but  saints.  Indeed  these  maidens  not  only 
wanted  the  sure  good  of  clear  decision ;  they 
possessed  and  continually  exercised  the  op- 
posite evil.  Yes,  Dottie  and  Ellen  were  su- 
perstitious ;  they  believed  in  times  and  sea- 
sons, in  mysterious  indications,  in  signs  and 
omens,  in  thirteen  sitting  down  to  dinner,  in 
commencing  things  on  Friday,  in  seeing  the 
new  moon  through  glass,  in  the  dreams  they 
awoke  out  of,  and  in  a  host  of  vulgar  errors 
which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  has  not  refuted. 

The  girls  resolved,  in  their  tears,  that,  had 
their  mother  known  him,  she  would  have 
loved  him,  and  have  given  consent  with  joy. 
I  am  afraid  they  were  angry  with  me.  I 
had  talked  of  taking  him  there  three  years 
ago,  but  I  fancied  they  showed  no  interest 
in  my  warm  praises,  and  thought  it  better 
taste  to  keep  him  away.  Had  I  suspected 
a  possible  love-match,  I  would  have  brouglit 
him,  for  I  have  quite  a  feminine  delight  in 
helping   such  matters.    But   he  wm  ihm 
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dying  for  a  Rosaline — not  having  seen  the 
Juliet  How  the  girls  wished,  that  sleepless 
and  wretched  night,  I  had  done  so.  AVhat  a 
little  way  we  see  before  us. 

It  was  resolved,  with  endless  moaning,  that 
Dottie  should  break  the  truth  to  Ned.  The 
rising  sun  struck  in  upon  her  parched  and 
fevered  body.  It  had  taken  the  whole  night 
fUlly  to  realize  her  position,  and  for  that 
giOW  to  go  down  which  had  touched  her  in 
the  shed.  She  had  found  a  plausible  ex- 
cuse, if  the  real  one  should  be  proved  un- 
reasonable ;  **  How  could  she  leave  her 
fkther  ?  his  life  depended  on  a  love  close  to 
him  all  day ;  he  was  a  widower,  in  a  sense 
few  other  men  in  the  world  were  so ;  soon 
Dottie  would  be  married,  and  leave  him  for 
London  ;  he  had  no  one  left  but  Ellen ;  she 
must  not  give  upduty  for  love  and  happiness.*' 

Ellen  dared  not  deliver  this  doom  herself. 
She  declared  on  the  side  she  believed  to  be 
duty  and  righteousness.  She  upbraided  her- 
self without  rest  for  having  been  betrayed 
into  showing  her  love,  and  so  bringing  wo 
upon  him  she  would  have  died  for.  She 
hoped  and  prayed  she  should  suffer  a  hun- 
dredfold more  than  he  would.  Dottie  was 
too  awed  by  the  same  spectral  right  to  dis- 
Advise  her.  She  felt  the  trust  was  an  awful 
pain — she  dreaded  the  delivery  of  it ;  there- 
fore she  undertook  it  in  her  love. 

What  is  awaiting  Ned  on  this  bright  mor- 
iow  ?  The  sky  is  emptied  of  stars ;  already 
he  is  awake,  and  lies  looking  out  upon  the 
rosy  east.  He  has  never  been  so  happy. 
He  bums  for  the  sunrising,  that  he  may 
meet  Ellen,  and  hold  her,  and  kiss  her,  as 
his  Ellen  the  first  morning.  She  turns  and 
writhes  in  her  pain  and  arid  fever,  knowing 
fhe  is  to  look  on  him  no  more  as  her  Edwin. 
Mr.  Henderson  comes  out,  and  knocks  cheer- 
ftilly  at  both  their  doors. 

CHAPTER  VIII. — A  SANCTION  OUT  OF  HEAVEN. 

This  bright  Monday  was  the  feast  of  St. 
Hichael,  patron  of  the  church  and  town  j  in 
bucolical  phrase,  Goose-day.  Henderson  had 
Ml  early  sacrament  for  the  brickmakers  and 
•tockingers,  who  were  unable  to  attend  a 
any  later  hour.  He  had  come  to  their  re- 
fpecdve  rooms,  to  ask  Ned  and  the  maidens 
if  they  would  walk  into  the  town  with  him. 
Ned  consented  gladly;  he  felt  it  would 
giTe  him  quiet  o])portunity  to  tell  the  vlear 
how  fer  he  had  gone  with  Ellen,  and  to  aak 
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his  permission  to  do  what  he  had  already 
done.  The  sisters  could  walk  together,  and 
he  should  see  the  dear  shape  on  before  him, 
as  he  talked  of  all  those  plans  and  purposes 
which  radiated  round  her.  But  Dottie  came 
out,  and  said  they  could  not  go.  Ellen  was 
not  altogether  well ;  she  had  scarcely  slept 
all  night,  and  must  strive  to  g^  a  little  sleep 
before  she  arose.  The  father  and  lorer 
thought  it  was  but  some  two  hours'  ailment, 
a  small  matter,  and  started,  expecting  to 
meet  her  well  and  cheerful  at  the  breakfast- 
table. 

Father  and  lover  came  to  perfect  unity  on 
their  way.  There  were  few  words,  for  every 
thing  was  known  before  told,  and  Mr.  Hen-^ 
derson  had  anticipated  the  dialogue  so  ofted, 
that  he  said  at  once  all  he  had  to  say.  MTith 
a  sigh  he  added  "  I  knew  it  was  a  sacrifice  I 
should  have  to  make  some  day.  I  am  glad  it 
is  to  you  I  make  it." 

For  a  few  moments  Ned's  thoughts  hung 
about  the  fetherly  position,  entered  in  sjnrit 
into  it,  and  saw  how  huge  a  gift  and  trcnt  i 
beloved  child  is.  But  he  was  too  happy  to 
stay  there ;  he  looked  upon  his  own  position. 
The  last  doubt  was  crossed,  and  he  walked 
through  the  red  sunlight  and  streaming  fieMs 
with  a  free  and  gay  tread.  He  blessed  ettrf 
soul  he  met ;  he  blessed  those  who  kneeled 
with  him  in  church.  Sorrow  seemed  alieil 
and  wonderful  to  him,  when,  if  we  Irait  pa« 
tiently,  life  brings  us  such  compensating 
days  as  this.  He  little  thought  a  sorrow  too 
mighty  to  be  believed  was  at  the  very  mi>- 
ment  trembling  over  him,  ready  to  feL 

As  they  were  coming  out  of  church,  a  stout 
lady,  of  about  two  score,  hurried  briskly  up 
to  the  vicar,  and  wished  him  a  good-morning; 
A  smile  overflowed  his  whole  face ;  he  asked 
her  how  it  was  she  had  stirred  so  early. 

**  Well,  I  am  a]wa}'s  up  between  five  and 
six,  these  fine  mornings,"  she  said  laughing. 
'^  I  am  obliged  to  have  an  ear«y  walk,  to  keef 
down  my  fet." 

She  spoke  loud  enough  for  every  one  in 
the  churchyard  to  hear. 

*'  You  have  not  been  to  see  my  girls  for  i 
long  time,  Mrs.  Thurton,"  said  Henderson. 
"Come  up  and  breakfast  with  them  tfail 
morning." 

"  Yes,  that  I  will,"  she  answered.  She 
turned  to  Ned,  and  suddenly  took  his  am, 
and  poured  out  a  load  of  observations  and 
inquiries  upon  him.    Tve  heard  a  great 
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deal  of  you,  sir.  How  do  yon  like  our 
town  ?  Have  you  ever  been  in  this  part  of 
the  country  before  ?  " 

And  so  forth  she  plied  him  hard  and  fast, 
until  they  reached  the  vicarage  gate.  Every 
now  and  then  she  broke  out  into  some  anec- 
dote or  saying  of  Mrs.  Henderson.  She  de- 
livered these  with  great  pride,  and  with 
evident  estimation  of  their  rare  value.  They 
had  been  great  friends.  Her  goodness  and 
incessant  memment  had  been  of  much  value 
and  relief  in  the  last  illness,  and  had  made 
the  brisk  stout  lady  always  welcome  to  the 
husband  and  children. 

**  Girls !  "  shouted  Mr.  Henderson  up  the 
•tairs,  the  moment  they  were  in  the  house, 
'*'make  haste  dovm ;  Mrs.  Thurton  has 
oome  to  breakfast  with  you.** 

"  0, 1*11  go  and  stir  them  out,'*  she  shouted ; 
and  she  puffed  and  panted  up  the  stairs  as 
quiekly  as  her  unwieldiness  would  suffer  her. 

Before  she  enters  into  their  room,  we  will 
look  in  u])on  the  suffering  sisters.  What 
unspeakable  woes  the  sky  sees !  Yet  the 
ceiling  of  the  world  is  the  pavement  of  that 
City  of  God  where  even  the  dream  of  sor- 
row is  not  known.  So,  at  this  moment,  the 
Mine  rafters,  separating  ceiling  and  floor, 
divided  a  lover  glorying  in  the  possession  of 
hif  uttermost  desire,  and  another  with  every 
tiling  torn  away.  Diable  Boiteux,  pull  down 
the  front  of  this  quiet  vicarage,  and  let  us 
•66  the  white  bedchamber  and  the  breakfast- 
room  beneath  at  the  same  momenc. 

Ellen  was  lying  dressed  upon  the  bed, 
fobbing  heavily,  and  Dottie  kneeling  by  the 
iide,  holding  both  her  hot  hands.  They 
itarted  up  when  they  heard  the  noise  and 
mirth  in  the  hall.  Every  word  of  the  well- 
known  voice  reached  their  ears.  For  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  it  sickened  them ; 
they  turned  against  it  Hitherto  they  had 
always  leaped  toward  it,  and  welcomed  it, 
because  it  had  brought  such  charity  and 
pleasure  to  their  dear  mother's  heart.  At 
this  awful  hour  they  shunned  it,  as  the  sad 
do  sunlight,  for  its  unseasonableness.  It 
seemed  dreadful  and  wonderful  how  any  one 
could  be  so  joyous,  who  had  once  seen  what 
life  brings,  what  life  may  bring. 

When  they  heard  her,  they  both  sprang 
up.  At  such  times  attempted  eonaolations 
are  felt  cruelly  as  curses.  Ellea  walked  to 
the  glass,  and  wiped  her  ayaa,  waabed  bar 


tear-marks  from  her  face,  and  began  to  be 
clumsily  busy  about  something  that  needed 
it  not.  Dottie,  too,  cleansed  away  her  teara, 
and  assumed  a  sudden  show  of  composure. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  knock,"  cried  the  stout 
friend,  and  rolled  in,  laughing.  "  Bless  you, 
my  dears!  You  are  an  idle  pair."  She 
seized  and  kissed  them.  **  How  long  it  ia 
since  you've  called  on  me.  What  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?  You  both  look  so  solid. 
You  don't  kiss  like  you  used,  Nelly.  Have 
I  caught  you  at  any  mischief?  Dottie,  you 
looked  just  like  that  when  you  were  ever  m 
little,  and  watched  your  pa'  as  he  was  carry- 
ing Ellen  up-stairs  after  she  cut  off  the  coir- 
ners  of  his  big  Bible  with  the  carving-knift. 
And  how  red  my  Nelly's  eyes  are !  I  am 
sure  she  has  been  cr)ing.  Ah  !  I  know! 
It's  because  the  young  gentleman's  going 
away.  I  saw  him  paying  his  addresses  to 
you  yesterday  morning.  I've  watched  yoii 
and  he  pass  my  house  many  a  time,  looking 
so  still  and  happy.  I  meant  to  ask  him  if  he 
had  made  love  to  you ;  only  your  pa'  waa 
with  us." 

Ellen  could  keep  the  false  rigor  upon  her 
face  no  longer.  She  twitched  and  struggled, 
but  the  strong  tears  burst  upward,  and 
rolled  down  her  face.  Dottie  went  up  to 
her,  and  pinched  her  hands,  and  kissed  her. 

Mrs.  Thurton  changed  face  at  this  unto^ 
pected  action. 

"  O,  my  darlings,"  she  began  again,  "  ho# 
atnpid  I  am.  Nelly,  I  didn't  know.  Haveii\ 
be  fallen  in  love  with  you  ?  If  he  hartf, 
there's  nought  to  cry  about ;  if  he  haven% 
he  i9  a  fool — ^isn't  he,  Dottie? — and  she  is 
better  without  him.  I  knew  there  would  be 
something  about  him  soon.  The  bells  woke 
me  this  morning  out  of  a  dream,  in  which  I 
was  with  your  dear  ma'  ever  so  long.  I 
thought  I  walied  beside  her  chair  all  through 
the  High  Street.  We  called  at  old  Syne*! 
the  butcher,  and  went  into  Silkeman's  and 
spoke  with  the  okl  woman  at  the  almshouse: 
No  one  seemed  to  wonder  at  seeing  her,  or 
remembered  any  thing  about  her  funeraL 
When  we  passed  the  post-office,  she  laughed 
at  her  having  been  postmaster,  as  she  said, 
when  ah^  waa  quite  •  girl.  And  ever  ao 
many  tioaea  she  sayv  to  me,  *  Well,  I  am  gM 
that  my  own  Nelly  is  engaged  to  Mr.  Oal^- 
land  I  hope  he  will  love  her  always  m  &• 
does  BOW.'    If  you  eere  ht  him,  it'a  aa  good 
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as  if  she  had  given  you  to  him  with  her  own 
hand — isn't  it?  Did  your  dear  ma'  know 
Mr. Why,  Nelly !  "^ 

Both  the  girls  had  started  up.  Ellen 
rushed  to  their  old  friend,  and  hung  upon 
her,  looking  into  her  face.  Her  eyes  radiated 
wonder,  thanksgiving,  incredulity,  helief,  in- 
finite joy,  by  turns.  Mrs.  Thurton  would 
have  answered  her  own  question  in  another 
moment;  she  seldom  allowed  any  hearer 
that  privilege;  but  she  was  arrested  by 
Ellen's  wild  look  of  relief.  Her  quick  heart 
perceiving  that  it  had  succeeded  her  look  of 
dull  pain,  because  of  her  communication, 
perceived  easily  also,  rapidly  putting  this  to 
that,  whence  the  pain  had  come. 

"  Did  you  doubt  your  dear  ma'  would  have 
jked  him,  then?"  ' 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Thurton,  may  I  believe  it  ?  " 

Dottie  came  up  also.  They  kissed,  and 
re-kissed,  the  delighted  visiter.  They  con- 
fessed to  her  what  their  trouble  and  doubt 
had  b€en.  She  warmed  and  expanded  with 
pleasure  at  her  own  importance  in  being  the 
medium  of  this  communication. 

A  shade  passed  over  for  a  moment. 
Ellen's  quick  and  sensitive  soul  returned  to 
her  unanswered  question.  Might  she  take 
this,  a  dream,  as  a  sanction.  The  fat  and 
hearty  old  casuist  had  not  the  least  doubt 
She  pulled  forth  out  of  the  "  scrip  and  scrip- 
page  "  of  her  memory  a  long  series  of  in- 
stances ;  and  concluded — and,  I  believe,  quite 
jugtly — that  it  must  have  been  sent  by  God 
himself,  since  it  arrived  so  fitted  to  the  very 
hour  and  need.  To  which  Dottie  added 
(without  the  least  suspicion  she  was  not 
uttering  a  scientifically-grounded  and  univer- 
sally-recognised law), 

"And  the  bells  woke  you  out  of  it? 
Morning  dreams  are  always  true." 

When  Ned  took  his  own  Ellen  into  his 

arms,   as   she   entered  the  breakfast-room, 

with   eyes   holding   back   a  weight  of  love 

ready  to  fall  when  they  met  his,  he  little 

suspected  how  nearly  he  had  lost  her.    He 
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and  Mr.  Henderson,  however,  were  let  into 
the  strange  secret  before  the  coffee  pot  was 
dry.  Ellen  dropped  her  eyes,  and  shed  two 
or  three  happy  tears,  and  covered  her  face 
with  a  perpetual  blusti  the  whole  time  the 
story  was  telling ;  which  put  Ned  in  mind  of 
the  long-drawn  notes  with  which  the  har- 
mony of  the  organ  had  underrun  the  words 
of  the  choir  in  the  plain  song  that  very 
morning.  Father  and  lover,  whose  daily 
conversation  was  amongst  books  and  critics, 
marvelled  at  the  uncriticalness,  the  supersti- 
tion, the  inconsequence,  and  the  righteout- 
ness  of  the  little  mournful  episode,  which 
had  been  enacting,  unknown  to  them,  close 
against  their  very  mirth.  Mr.  Henderson 
saved  a  lecturing  upon  superstition  until  he 
could  be  alone  with  his  dear  children.  He 
had  read  their  hearts  deeply  enough  to 
know  that  death  alone  could  ny>t  out  erery 
weed  of  that  kind ;  and  I  do  not  think  he 
was  sorry ;  for  some  of  these  are  beautiful 
as  other  weeds,  and  transcend  many  of  our 
cultured  plants  both  in  worth  and  glory. 
He  knew  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  more 
stringent  upon  our  wills  than  upon  our 
cleverness  or  science,  and  that  it  was  by  the 
law  of  compensation  of  that  kingdom,  the 
wrongly-thought,  rightly-willed  misery  had 
been  swayed  aside,  and  brought  in  a  wrongly- 
thought,  rightly-willed  happiness.  He  did 
not  forget  to  tell  them  that  the  Sender  of 
all  good  gifts  must  haye  given  them  this 
dream. 

**  Women,"  he  said,  at  the  table,  making  a 
reverent  bend  to  Mrs.  Thurton,  "  have  been 
the  favorite  instruments  for  supernatural 
revelations  in  all  ages.  Their  dreams,  too, 
play  a  greater  part  in  history  than  ours.  It 
was  Pilate's  wife,  not  himself,  who  wai 
warned  against  his  unjust  judgment  before 
he  had  delivered  it.  It  was  Calphumia,  not 
Cffisar  himself,  who  saw  his  statue  run  blood 
in  the  market-place;  and  not  priests,  but 
priestesses,  who  gave  the  oracles  of  Greek 
and  Latin  gods." 


A  MOVEMENT  in  the  Universities  seems  to  be 
on  foot,  calculated  to  raise  Tom*  Heame's 
ghost :  nothing  less  momentous  than  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  Gown!  — not  merely  to  decide 
whether  the  garment  is  to  be  cut  in  a  new  fash- 
ion, befitting  the  improved  intelligence  of  oar 
times,  but  to  settle  whether  it  is  to  be  retained 
in  any  form.    Some  of  the  speeches  of  the  an- 


cient dignitaries  and  fellows  were  almost  touch- 
ing, as  ejaculations  of  dismay  and  disturbance. 
For  them  Pan  will  be  dead  indeed,  and  academ- 
ical learning  a  light  fading  out  of  the  skies,  if 
the  time-honored  robe  is  even  touched.  But  the 
matter,  we  fear,  is  not  likely  to  be  quashed  ot 
set  aside.  —  ^IfAsiMnMi. 
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,may  have  cHused  some  reader*  to  expect  ira- 
Fifty  Yeart'  Recollietior,,,  Literary  and  portant  additions  to  their  knowledge  of  "the 
P^.n»nL».lhm.»^nt.nn.„.  ,W«  ""^  '  Bard  of  Hope."  Whether  the  fatt  he  thrt 
rarely  poet  so  jiopular  and  bo  polished 
yielded  so  little  hiogrnphical  material  worth 
collecting — whether  it  he  that  Camphell'a 
Boswelis  have  heen  inefficient — certain  it  u 
that  "  The  Daftle  of  the  Baltic,"  and  "  Ho- 
henlinrJen."  and  "  The  Exile  of  Erin,"  and 
Mariners  of  England,"  are  the  only 
emorials  of  their  author  worth 
treasuring.  Every  account  of  his  personal- 
ity which  has  been  given  to  the  preea  is  cal- 
culated to  remind  the  detractors  of  Oeniui 
that  the  world's  idols,  when  looked  at  closely 
and  near  at  hand,  may  prove  to  be  fashioned 
of  homely  clay.  Inexact,  petty,  vain,  aelF- 
engrossed,— such  are  the  impressions  in  re- 
gard to  Campbell  which  Sir.  Redding'a 
recollections  will  suggest. — More  interesting 
are  the  pages  devoted  to  Peter  Pindar,  and 
to  that  strange  recluse,  the  builder  of  Font- 
hill,  From  these,  we  shall  glean  a  little. 
First  comes  the  satirist  who  found  Oeorge 
the  Third  bo  rich  a  subject. 

"  I  had  continued  to  visit  Dr.  Wolcot  up 
to  his  decease,  and  found  that  time  had  made 
little  difference  in  him  from  the  time  I  first 
knew  him.  Ills  habit  was  to  sit  all  day  io  a 
room  facing  the  Bouth.  Behind  the  door, 
and  opposite  a  broad  window  that  opened  to 
the  floor,  stood  a  square  pianoforte  on  which 
there  generally  lay  a  favorite  Cremona  violin. 
The  Doctor's  arm-chair  faced  the  fire,  the 
piano  on  his  right  hand.  On  the  left  of  hii 
chair  stood  a  mahoj^any  table  with  writing 
materials.  Evcrjthiug  was  so  arranged  u 
that  he  knew  where  to  put  his  hand  upon  It 
without  assistance.  To  guard  against  moia- 
ture  was  the  secret  of  keeping  in  health 
when  exercise  could  not  be  taken — such  waa 
his  idea.  Facing-  him,  over  his  chimney 
piece,  hung  a  landscape  by  Ilichard  Witgon. 

Two  of  : 


Pertonalt  with  Obiervalions  on  jWen  and 

Thiags.       By   Cyrus   Bedding.      3   vols. 

(Skeet.) 

It  is  nol  always  the  amount  of  vicissitude 
in  a  man's  life  which  makes  the  memoir; — 
it  is  his  recollection  of  the  moments  and 
persona  that  have  influenced  (him  ;  it  is  his 
neatness  in  setting  forth  human  character  or 
pattern  of  manners  before  the  readers  of  a  I  vi-  i  i 
younger  world.  Pepys,  Bosivell,  Bumey,  "^ 
had  by  no  means  subjects  so  rich  and  strange 
as  those  which  have  fallen  to  the  cnre  ot 
other  chroniclers,  A  Hume,— as  the  French 
anecd<4e  of  him  seated  betwixt  two  women 
of  aprit  reminds  us, — may  be  in  the  bright- 
est of  bright  society,  and  there  be  able  to 
say  nothing  more— than  "  Well,  ladies,  here 
tee  are!"  "Here  tee  are,  ladies!"  As  it 
ia  with  books  of  travel,  so  it  is  with  books  of 
lecollectiun.  Une  man  shall  jog  down  In  a 
alow  coach  to  BuHeld,  or  merely  walk  round 
hia  chamber,  and  his  narrative  shall  become 
a  classic ;  another  shall  climb  the  highest 
Pyramid  or  go  down  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  deeper  than  earth-diver  has  ever  gone 
before,  and  still  fail  to  convey  an  impression 
of  the  aspiration  or  the  descent.  Then, 
■ome  confess  and  recall  the  past  with  so 
much  affectation,  that  it  is  hard  to  forgive 
the  manner  for  the  sake  of  the  matter. 
There  are  others  whose  fixed  idea  is  vituper- 
ation and  vengeance. — To  none  of  the  above- 
named  classes  does  Mr.  Redding  precisely 
belong, — yet  his  memoirs  will  not  be  alto- 
gether remembered,  any  more  than  entirely 
fo^otten.  The  names  on  the  pages  out- 
number the  pictures.  The  close 
betwixt  Mr.  Bedding  and  periodical  litt 
during   many  years  brought  not  a  fei 

brated  persons  under  hia  notice: — to  _^_  __ 

:   talks  about   the   Opies,  Mrs.    from  that 


Siddons,    Miss   OTJeil,   Capt.     Tophi 

"The  World,"    poor   Cowslip  Wells,  and   for 

hundreds  more  of  greater 


1  eiqinsite   c 

ist,  who  being  a  Comislir 


.^.  ^. 6..-™  „.   less  persons,  making  his  d*6«(  in  town.    In  other  parts  of 

fairer  and  more  honest  celebritiea,  English   'be  room,  under  glass,  there  were  suspended 

_        ,  >  11       a;!.!*  number  of  the  Doctors  crayon-drawuiM, 

or  French,  as  may  be,  will  luffice  by  way  of  „„.,  „f\x,^„  ,^„„^,  ;„  ,u„  ,:^;J^^,„  „,  p     »  ■ 


9  may  be,  will  suffice  by  way 
further  character  of  these  memoirs.  With- 
out the  pale  of  the  literary  circles  of  London, 
Mr.  Redding  will  be  beet  known  by  his 
"  History  of  Winea,"  and  by  hii  coilabor 
tion  with  Campbell  the  poet  in  The  New 
Monthly  Magatine,  during  the  yean  of  its 
literary  distinction.      Tlua  last  connectioD 


the  vicinity  of  Fowey, 
which  place  stands  in  the  midst  of  picturesque 
Bcenery.  In  writing,  except  a  few  lines  hap- 
hazard, the  Doctor  was  obliged  to  employ  aii 
nmanuensis,  of  which  he  complained.  Of  all 
hia  acquisitions,  music  alone  remained  to  him 
unaltered.  '  He  could  still,'  he  said,  '  strum 
the  piano  and  play  the  fiddle' — what  r» 
•ovncei  should  he  have  had  without  thaw 
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ftttainments,  he  obaerred.  He  eren  com- 
jKWcd  IJKht  aire  for  amusemeDt.  These 
things  were  more  in  the  way  of  resource 
than  many  nllier  people  ponseaaed.  They 
were  great  comfort.  'You  have  seen  some- 
thing of  life  in  j-our  lime.  See  nnd  learn  all 
vou  can  more.  Vou  will  fall  back  upon  it 
wlien  yoTi  (trow  old — an  old  fool  is  an  inex- 
ousabfc  fool  to  himself  and  others — store  up 
allj  our  aeqiiirentents  are,  perhaps,  most 
useful  when  we  become  old.  Ammg  his 
musical  acquaintances,  whom  I  met,  were 
Shield,  JMazzinghi,  Mike  Kelly,  and  other 
ootempnraries.  lie  told  me  that  PhillipK, 
the  bookseller,  u«cd  to  come  and  tease  him 
fitr  Terscs  for  the  Monlhly  Magazine.  One 
day  the  Doctor  ahuxed  him  to  his  face  for  his 
tu^ardlinCKS.  He  had  frequently  sent  him 
TUses,  only  asking  b  return  a  copy  of  the 
number  of  the  magazine,  in  which  they  ap- 
peared. Wishing  to  have  a  second  copy  for 
ft  particulnr  object,  upon  one  occasion,  Phillips 
MDt  back  word,  he  '  ^ouM  have  it  at  the 
trade  price.' " 

Dr.  Woieot  did  not  always  keep  painters' 
eompany  with  impunity.  Opic,  the  Corniiih 
wonder,  whom  he  had  befriended,  is  charged 
bf  Mr.  Redding  with  not  behaving  well  to 
the  poet.  The  Intur  coutd  beat  him  in 
banter ;  but  the  former  could  give  Peter's 
liead  to  one  of  Milton's  "  fallen  angels." 


bnt  of  whom  he  could  make  nothing.  At 
last  all  intimacy  between  them  ceased. 
Pave  then  caricatured  the  Doctor  in  •  bad 
imitation  of  Hogarth's  satire  on  Churchill, 
cnly  the  Doctor  was  depicted  as  a  bear  stand- 
ing before  an  canel,  in  place  of  the  Bussian 
Hcrtjules.  I  once  found  Wolcot.  when  1  . 
called  a  good  time  before  his  death,  laid  up 
in  hJK  i)cd-Toom,  his  eyes  bandagetf 
•Whatis  the  matter,  Doctor?'— 'Since  you 
were  here,  Adams  the  oculist  (afterwards  Sir 
William  Itawnon),  who  goes  about  blinding 
every  iioily.  ])ersuaded  me  to  submit  to  thi 
operation  for  cataract.' — '  And  he  operated  ? 
'Not  on  lioth  eycB — I  told  him  lie  should 
tiy  one  first.'— 'And  he  has  not  succeeded? 
— '  How  could  such  a  great  man  &ii — he  hat 
cured  niy  eye  of  seeing  forever.  I  coultl  be- 
fore ob.sfrvc  tlie  shadowy  figure  of  any  one 
between  my  rye  and  the  ligiiL  J  have  just 
eecaued  an  inflammation  that  might  have 
reached  the  oilier  eye,  besides  suffering  three 
or  four  weeks'  confinement.  I  outwitted 
him.' —  How?' — 'I  gave  him  the  worst  eye 
of  the  two  to  block  uji.  He  had  persuaded 
me  into  it.  At  just  eighty  years  of  age,  it 
WM  folly.  Adama  knew  letter.  He  wuhed 
■f  name  to  puff  »  cure  with.'    Onr  of  the 


Doctor's  stories  is  not  less  good  because  it  ii 
true  and  has  been  before  told.  The  Vicar  of 
.Meiiaccan,  near  the  Liiard  Point,  related  it 
to  iiim.  The  reverend  divine  was  readinff 
ihc  passnge — 'Then  fearing  lest  we  afaould 
have  fallen  upon  the  rocks,  they  cast  (bur 
anchors  out  of  the  stem.'  A  fisherman  cried 
out  In  the  astonishment  of  the  conrregation 
'\]\  wrong  —  all  wrong  —  put  aliout — put 
almut !  luhbcrh'  fellows,  d—  me  if  I  would 
not  have  saved  the  ahiii  and  cargo.' — '  The 
ju.stices  fined  the  poor  fellow  five  ihilUng*  for 
swearing,  the  very  neit  day,  only,'  aaya 
Wolcot,  '  for  a  little  honest  tipril  de  corps. 
Tliere  was  no  question  aliout  the  bad  sea- 
manship.'— '  I  had  formidable  rivals  in  the 
went — not  quacks,  but  old  women.  Many  of 
their  nostrums  do  gnod — I  do  not  know  how. 
The  most  eztraorunary  of  these  1  ever  met 
with  was  the  water  of  a  boiled  thunderbolt 
to  cine  the  rheumatism.' — 'A  boiled  thundu- 
boli,  ? ' — '  Yes,  and  I  discovered  what  a 
thunderbolt  was.  I  took  it  out  of  the  water 
where  an  old  woman  had  been  boiling  it  for 
some  hours.  It  proved  to  he  a  celt,  one  of 
those  relics  of  old  times  often  found  in  Corn- 
wall, that  puzsle  our  wise-headed  antiquftrie* 
so  much,  to  Bay  if  it  is  a  chisel  or  a  tpeai- 
hcad.'  He  said  that  Fuseli  had  tlu  whole 
stock  of  scholarship  of  the  Academy  of 
Painting,  Reynolds  being  no  more,  and  that 
thev  mode  the  most  of  him  and  his  stock-in- 
trade.  Fuseli  had  a  notion  that  sublimjtv 
consisted  in  strangeness,  and  waa  annoyd 
that  other  people  would  not  think  so  too. 
One  day  I  came  up  behind  him  wh»i  he  did 
not  observe  me,  and  be  said,  looking  at  one 
of  his  own  pictures,  '  Py  Oot  I  no  one  did 
ever  sec  such  a  picture  as  dal  is  before.' — 
'  No,  nor  ever  will  again,  Fuseli,'  I  exclaimed, 
close  to  his  ear.  He  never  forgave  me,  b*- 
caune  I  attacked  bis  moDBtera." 

Mr.  Kedding's  knowledge  of  Beckfiird  be- 
longed to  the  later  days  of  that  gentleman's 
life.  A  review  of  the  volume  on  "  Alcobaf a 
and  Batalha,"  which  had  pleated  the  oA 
'  dilettante,  brought  the  two  toge^er, — and 
'  many  interviews  are  mentioned  and  converw- 
tiona  detailed. 

"  No  one  was  permitted  to  see  Fonthill, 
but  Rl  considerable  intervals  of  time.  'Two 
or  three  hundred  workmen  had  constant 
emjiloyment  under  his  own  directions.  Some 
peoiile,  however,  did  get  in  disguised  •■ 
workmen.  One,  supposed  to  have  got  in 
over  the  wall,  was  met  by  Mr.  Ueckfbrd 
himncir,  not  hi  frtam  the  house.  He  ww 
mistaken  for  his  gardener.  '  I  tbougfat  the 
joke  might  he  followed  out,'  he  otnerred, 
'  the  stranger  was  ■  very  geatlMnanly  man, 
well  cwHl,tenaible,wd  agrewbleinnMBMn. 
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I  undertook  to  show  him  the  grounds  and 
gardens.  I  imapjine  he  began  to  suspect  I 
was  not  the  gardener  before  I  had  done.  I 
then  proposed  to  fjhow  him  the  house ;  and, 
having  exhibited  the  principal  apartments,  I 
took  him  to  the  room  where  the  dinner  was 
that  moment  Kerving  up,  and  opening  the 
door,  I  begged  Iiim  to  walk  in  and  partake 
— I  told  him  of  his  mistake,  and  would  have 
no  denial.  We  conversed  on  a  variety  of 
topics,  and  he  seemed  at  home  in  all.  When 
lie  rose  to  go  away,  it  was  becoming  dark, 
and  I  asked  if  he  had  any  conveyance.  He 
only  exiHCssed  a  wish  to  be  shown  to  the 
park  gates.  A  servant  was  sent  with  him 
accordingly.  I  never  knew  who  he  was.  It 
ia  said  I  treated  this  stranger  with  rudeness 
and  what  not.  It  was  impossible.'  I  told 
him  I  had  read  in  a  magazine  of  his  going 
down  the  dance  at  court  with  Miss  North,  in 
1782.  He  said  he  remembered  he  had  done 
go.  He  agreed  that  George  III.  was  desti- 
tute of  feeling  and  delicacy ;  and  told  me 
some  anecdote",  of  him,  I  cannot  repeat  here. 
I  remarked  that  Lord  Chatham  declared  the 
King  to  be  capable  of  the  greatest  du])licity. 
He  then  related  a  conversation  of  the  king 
with  an  officer  of  the  Guards,  who  had  fired 
on  the  mob  in  the  city  riots.  He  heard  it 
take  place.  The  king  came  out  of  his  closet, 
and,  first  seeing  the  officer  in  question, 
abruptly  said  to  him — *  Peppered  them  well, 
I  hope — peppered  them  well  ?  '  Everybody 
Bear  was  struck  with  the  unfeeling  coarseness 
of  the  speech,  while  the  officer  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  and  whose  name  I  forget — 
but  I  think  it  was  Howard — said,  with  great 
gravity,  perceiving  the  nature  of  the  remark, 

*  I  hope  your  Majestv's  troops  will  always  do 
their  dutv  ! '  Lord  Chatham,  who  had  token 
great  pains  with  his  son's  education,  asked 
him  one  day,  on  his  return  from  a  visit,  how 
he    had    been    entertained.      Pitt    replied, 

*  Most  delectabiy.' — •  I  )electably,  Sir!'  said 
Chatham,  looking  at  his  son  with  severity — 

*  delectably  !  Never  let  me  hear  that  affected 
word  from  you  again.' 

",He  spoke  to  me  in  high  commendation 
of  Dr.  Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar),  who  had  visited 
him  at  Ponihill,  with  Lord  Nelson,  and  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Hamilton.  He  observed, 
truly  enough,  that  Wolcot  was  a  delightful 
companion,  and  the  best  story-teller  he  ever 
heard ;  that  he  knew  the  two  worlds  well — 
men  and  books — and  was  a  shrewd  observer 
of  Hfo.  Ife  could  only  remain  a  week  at 
Fonthill,  where  his  humor  and  his  play  upon 
human  follies  much  entertained  the  company. 
Lady  Hamilton  vraa  a  fine  figure  not  bo  i)eau- 
tiful  as  handsome.  Sir  ^VlIliam  called  her 
his  Grecian.  Nelson  was  her  dupe.  She 
persuaded  him  that  she  had  obtained  the 
^oiualling  of  his  fleet.     It  was  her  husband 
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who  made  her  his  agent  with  the  queen.  She 
never  had  a  child,  though  Nelson  belieTei) 
she  had,  and  she  passed  one  off  upon  him  for 
her  own.  The  execution  of  Carraciolo  wat 
wholly  indefensible.  There  is  a  characteristic 
story  of  Mr.  Beckford.  Both  the  coachman 
and  his  wife  were  old  servants,  and  rather 
favorites.  The  lady  going  out  one  evening 
to  see  a  friend,  and  partake  of  a  cup  of  l>ohefl, 
found  the  rain  inconvenient,  and  her  caro 
sposo,  the  Jehu,  arriving  very  opportunely 
with  the  carriage,  she  got  into  it,  and  was 
driven  to  her  pleasure  destination,  as  it  was 
thought,  unobserved.  But  Bedford's  carriage 
was  too  well  known  to  escape  observation.  It 
was  soon  rumored  among  the  domestics  that 
the  coachman's  wife  used  her  master's  car- 
riage— nothing  less  would  content  her.  They 
soon  contrived  that  the  intelligence  should 
reach  the  master's  ears.  His  passionate 
temper  known,  a  tremendous  explosion  was 
expected  to  break  over  the  devoted  pair. 
The  tidings  were  conveyed  to  the  master,  no 
doubt  with  all  likely  to  rouse  his  anger.  But 
the  master  was  perfectly  calm.  Much  lest 
things  had  been  known  to  put  him  into  an 
intolerable  passion.  Jt  was  probable,  too,  for 
there  never  was  a  kinder  master,  that  he 
noticed  malice  in  the  mode  in  which  the  in- 
telligence was  conveyed  to  him.  He,  there- 
fore, showed  no  anger,  but  ordered  his  steward 
to  engage  a  footman  for  six  months,  and  to 
give  him  a  whimsical  suit  of  livery.  When 
his  orders  were  obeyed,  the  coachman  and 
his  wife  were  sent  for,  and  told  that,  as  they 
were  so  aspiring  as  to  require  his  carriage 
when  they  \md  their  visits,  it  was  not  con- 
sistent they  should  be  without  an  attendant 
in  the  house,  that  he  liad  provided  them  a 
footman,  who,  he  insisted,  should  duly  attend 
upon  them  at  table,  and  act  towards  them  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  from  that  day  forward. 
Not  a  word  of  excuse  would  have  been  per- 
mitted. The  astounded  coachman  and  his 
wife  withdrew.  The  footman  was  kept  in  his 
j)lace  for  some  months.  The  ridicule  this 
caused  in  the  establishment,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  was  a  punishment  every  way  suffici- 
ent for  the  offence. 

"  When  on  the  Continent,  any  extraordio- 
ar}'  sights  had  been  certain  to  attract  Beck* 
ford's  attention — anything  like  conjuring  or 
magic  rousing  his  curiosity.  In  Paris,  about 
the  revolutionary  time,  1789,  he  stated  that 
he  met  with  an  individual  who  said  he  could 
introduce  him  to  a  real  magician.  Everybody 
then  believed  in  super-natural  things.  The 
i)ersonage  in  question  was  an  old  man,  whQ 
lived  in  a  remote  part  of  the  city.  He  d^ 
scribed  tlie  approach  to  the  man  s  residence 
as  being  through  a  carj)enter's  yard,  appai- 
ently  deserted.  Passing  on,  he  entered  a 
large  apartment,  in  whioh  he  was  met  by  Ikt 
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owner,   in   a   magician's   garb.     There   was 
tapestry  on  the  walls,  which  were  decorated 
with   a   number  of  tasteful  ornaments.     At 
the  back  of  the  room  was  a  garden,  the  des- 
cent to  which  was  by  stone  steps.     On  the 
summit  of  these  stooa  a  large  vase,  apparent- 
ly filled  with  spring  water.     After  a  little 
ordinary  conversation,  the   stranger  desired 
his  visitor  to  look  into  the  vase.     *  Was  the 
water   transparent  —  clear  ? '  —  *  Yes.'     The 
exhibitor  than  uttered  some  kind  of  abraca- 
dabra, and  the  water  seemed  to  become  at 
once  full  of  the  most  extraordinary  creatures, 
in   all   sorts   of  animal   combinations.     The 
apartment,   too,  suddenly   appeared   full   of 
appearances   of  the   same   aescrij)tion.     He 
was  astounded,  and  drew  back,  hardly  know- 
ing whether    it  was    reality  or    deception. 
He  had   scarcely  recovered   from    his    sur- 
prise  and   admiration,  when   the   whole  of 
the   creatures    disai)j)eared ;    even    the    old 
man  had  taken  himself  off.     It  was  tlie  most 
mysterious  thing  he  had  ever  encountered. 
He  was  certain  it  was  a  trick ;  but  how  i>er- 
formed,  and  why,  as  he  paid  nothing  for  the 
exhibition,  he  never  discovered ;  for  ne  never 
saw  the  chief  performer  afterwards.     Nelson 
being  at  Fonthill,  he  proposed  to  give  the 
hero  a  drive  through  his  grounds.     He  had 
a  ride,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  in  extent, 
through  his  plantations.    He  drove  four  very 
gentle   aTiimals,  of  which   he  had  a  perfect 
command.     Nelson  took  a  place  by  his  side, 
but,  observing  the  horses  a  little  lively,  he 
became  uneasy,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  re- 
quested  his   host  to  pull  up,  he  *  could  not 
bear  it  any  longer.*    This  is  a  singular  in- 
stance of  the  effect  of  habit  in  a  brave  man, 
whom  a  battery  of  cannon  quickened  the 


courage,  and  who  dreaded  no  foe,  sword  in 
hand.^ 

There  are  scattered  anecdotes  in  abun- 
dance.    Here  are  two  of  "  old  Sir  Robert.* 

"  Old  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  an  acute  money- 
scraping  man,  an  enemy  to  the  corn-law 
while  his  son  supported  it.  Two  stories  will 
illustrate  his  character :  Colonel  Peel,  then, 
who  was  much  and  deservedly  respected,  kept 
race-horses  during  his  father's  life-time,  and 
the  old  gentleman  frequently  remonstrated 
with  him  on  the  subject  in  vain.  *  You  can- 
not afford  to  keep  tnem.  What  a  heavy  ex- 
pense they  must  be !  Why  don't  you  turn 
them  into  Drayton  Park,  the  grass  is  grow- 
ing to  waste  there  ?  The  man  to  whom  I  let 
it  has  gone  off  without  paying  me.*  The  son 
turned  in  his  horses,  and  they  were  seised  by 
the  father  for  the  rent  due  from  the  preTiooa 
occupier.  So,  when  the  Tamworth  bank  had 
a  run  upon  it.  Sir  Robert  went  behind  the 
counter,  and  paid  the  notes  himself.  When 
this  was  observed,  the  country-people  said, 
*  O !  there  is  the  rich  Sir  Robert  Peel  paying 
away  the  money  himself — I  shan't  take  out 
mine.*  *  Nor  I,*  said  another ;  *  nor  1/  said  a 
third.  In  less  than  a  year  afterwards,  the 
bank  broke,  and  much  injiured  the  people  in 
the  neighborhood;  but  the  old  gentleman 
had  no  assets  there.*' 

The  foregoing  extracts  are  average  sped- 
mcns  of  Mr.  Redding's  manner  and  matter^ 
and,  we  think,  may  invite  readers,  especially 
if  they  have  belonged  to  the  world  to  whidi 
his  life  and  labors  have  been  given,  to  lock 
through  his  recollections  of  fifty  years. 


In  one  most  important  department  of  human 
exertion — in  nil,  namely,  that  relates  to  educa- 
tion— the  ( Jcrrnians  arc,  so  far  as  theory  at  least 
is  concerned,  far  more  industrious  than  our- 
selves. When  shall  we  see  our  English  scholars 
and  schoolmasters  putting  forth  such  a  work  as 
the  EncyrJopniia  of  Education  and  Instruction  * 
which  is  now  appearing  in  Stuttgart?  This 
most  important  publication  will  fall  into  four 
ercat  divisions.  The  first  of  these  will  be 
devoted  to  leading  terms  and  fundamental 
principles,  containing  articles  on  such  subjects 
H8  "  The  means  of  education,"  under  which 
will  be  treated  "  Marriage,  Family,  Intercourse, 
Example,  Autliority,  Government,  Discipline," 
with  much  else.  '  The  second  will  discuss 
schools  and  educational  legislation,  school- 
masters, and,  in  short,  the  whole  machinery  of 
public  mstruction.  The  third  will  be  historical, 
and  will  descril)c  in  a  series  of  monographs  the. 
development  of  education  in  ancient,  mediaeval, 

♦  Encyclopadie  des  getammten  Enachungs  vnd 
Dkterricktswesens.  Zweites  Heft.  Stuttgart  : 
Betser.    London:  Williams  and  Nor^ta.    1867. 


and  modem  times.  The  fourth  will  contain 
the  statistics  of  education  in  all  Cliristian  coun- 
tries, dravm  up  chiefly  from  official  sources. 
Some  idea  of  the  immense  variety  of  the  in- 
formation which  will  be  massed  together  in  the 
book  may  be  gathered  from  a  list  of  a  few  of 
the  papers  in  No.  2,  which  now  lies  before  us. 
A  very  long  and  elaborate  monograph  on 
American  education  is  followed  by  a  series  of 
articles  on  subjects  connected  with  office  (Ami), 
Then  comes  one  on  Analysis — next,  one  on 
Devotion  {Andackt) — then  one  on  Andrea,  an 
educational  reformer  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  whole  work  will  bo  comprised  in 
four  volumes  octavo.  We  fear  that  the  rery 
class  in  this  country  which  ouglit  to  bo  most 
ready  to  receive  light  from  any  quarter — that^ 
namely,  which  conducts  the  education  of  the 
great  body  of  the  upper  classes — is  unwilling 
to  beliovo  that  education  is  really  a  science  in 
itself,  and  deserving  to  bo  studied  as  one. 
While  such  an  opinion  continues  to  prevail 
there  is  little  hope  that  this  useful  book  will 
find  an  English  translator. — Satunhj^  Eeviem, 
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From  Ilouiiehold  WordB. 
RUNNING   AWAY. 

Putting  aside,  for  the  present,  the  whole 
British  army  and  navy,  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  my  ])roj)osition,  I  will  lay  it  down 
as  n  principle,  that  all  human  beings  have  a 
natural  propensity  to  run  away.  To  run 
away  whither  ?  and  from  what  ?  Well,  that 
is  not  tlie  question.  I  only  know  that,  after 
a  patient  survey  of  human  history — after 
recalling  innumerable  instances,  after  fc- 
cretly  communing  with  my  own  heart,  which 
i«,  I  hope,  no  fainter  than  other  men's — it 
Heems  to  me  as  certain  as  any  truth  in 
physics,  that  any  man  who  did  not  constant- 
ly control  his  nature  by  a  powerful  effort, 
would  at  some  period  of  his  life  inevitably 
run  away. 

Cognisant  of  this  weakness  in  our  nature, 
knowing  how  it  leads  us — when  we  have  not 
the  happiness  of  being  able  to  run  away  our- 
selves— to  take  a  deligh#  in  reading  how 
somebody  else  ran  away,  does  not  the  skil- 
ful fictionist  continually  present  us  with 
artful  narratives  of  flight  and  concealment, 
seasoning  them  with  powerful  motives,  and 
raising  us  to  the  highest  pitch  of  sympathy 
and  interest,  by  showing  his  hero  who  has 
run  away,  always  on  the  point  of  being 
hunted  down,  tracked  out,  and  brought  back, 
again  ?  How  we  exult  in  his  escapes ;  how 
we  go  with  him — no  matter  how  great  a 
rascal — when  he  slips  away,  and,  for  a  while, 
is  once  moi;e  free ;  how  we  enjoy  the  calm 
retirement  of  his  hiding-place, — the  more,  if 
it  is  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  town  or  city,  in 
the  very  neighborhood,  perhaps,  of  his  per- 
secutors, who  .fancy  he  is  far  off.  How  we 
share  in  the  excitement  of  his  stealing  out 
amongst  them  in  disguise  ;  how  we  feel  with 
him  a  fascination  in  the  idea  that  some  acci- 
dent mayt  at  any  moment,  break  the  charm 
of  that  peaceful  shelter,  and  send  him  out  a 
breathless  fugitive  once  more.  There  are 
Caleb  AVilliams,  Frankenstein  and  the  Stu- 
dent, Timon  of  Athens,  the  Fair  Imogen, 
Colonel  Jack,  Gil  Bias,  Lara,  and  Childe 
Harold  ;  Robinson  Crusoe,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim, 
the  Chevalier  des  Grieux,  the  Lover  of  Mr. 
Longfellow's  Evangeline,  and  a  score  of  peo- 
ple in  the  late  Monsieur  Sue's  Mysteries  of 
Paris.  And  if  I  were  to  mention  the  in- 
stances of  real  men  who  have  yielded  to  the 
Innate  and  fascinating  desire  of  nmning 
kway,  this  paper  would  ruD  to  teed  in  a  me^ 
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dry  list  of  names.  Not  to  mention  the  Wan- 
dering Jew — who  has  been  running  away 
now  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  leading, 
I  should  say,  not  a  miserable,  but  a  fine 
natural  supernatural  sort  of  life,  full  of  a 
strong  but  not  unpleasing  excitement,  bating 
remorse,  which  time  may  be  charitably  8U]>- 
posed  to  have  diminished — there  was  Gov- 
ernor Wall,  Wortley  Montagu,  the  Abbe 
Prevost,  Mirabeau,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  Louis  Philippe,  John  Wilkes, 
Dick  Whittington,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
alias  Comberbatch,  Louis  Naj)oleon  Bona- 
parte, Sir  Rirhard  Steele,  William  Hutton, 
Thomas  Otway,  Eugene  Aram,  Jonathan 
Swift,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  William  Cobbett, 
Jean  Jacques  Ilousseau,  and  a  thousand 
others,  not  including  the  less  illustrious  list 
of  initials  who  have  always  ran  away,  and  are 
daily  advertised  for  in  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers ;  and  leaving  out  of  the  question, 
as  actuated  by  a  different  passion,  all  those 
infatuated  persons  who  have  ran  away  to  get 
married  by  Fleet  and  Savoy  parsons,  ami 
blacksmiths  at  Gretna. 

As  I  run  over  these  names,  and  many 
more  that  I  have  not  ventured  to  write  down, 
remembering  their  lives  and  adventures, 
most  of  them  read  long  ago,  and  more  than 
half-forgotten,  I  am  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced of  the  soundness  of  my  principles  by 
observing  what  is  the  particular  incident 
which,  above  all  others,  is  fresh  as  ever  in  my 
memory.  Who  was  Caleb  W'illiaras*  tor- 
mentor ;  and  even  why  he  tormented  him  I 
have  not,  after  twenty  years,  a  very  clear 
remembrance.  What  was  the  name  of  the 
student  who  created  the  monster  in  Franken- 
stein ;  or  why  he  turned  his  attention  to  that 
mischievous  art,  I  have  entirely  forgotten. 
Nor  could  I  be  relied  upon  to  give  the  brief- 
est outline  of  the  lives  of  any  of  those  per- 
sons whose  names  I  have  mentioned ;  but  I 
remember  well  that  each  and  every  one,  for 
some  reason,  and  at  some  time  or  other,  ran 
away.  This  is  what  held  me  delighted 
through  page  after  page  and  chapter  after 
chapter,  and  this  it  is  which  still  makes  each 
name  and  story  pleasant  to  recall.  There  is 
Sir  Kichard  Steele — poor  Dick  Steele,  as 
some  people  call  him.  I  am  not  familiar 
enough  with  him  to  speak  of  hira.  in  that 
easy  manner ;  but  I  know  that  he  rode  in  the 
Guards,  and  fought  a  dueU  and  becaiaa.  a 
Chriitian  hero    and  wrete  playa  and  oa«qpa 
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in  the  Tattler,  the  Guardian,  and  the  Spec- 
tator, and  became  Mr.  Addison's  double,  and 
got  into   debt,   and    had   a  narrow-minded 
wife,   who   wished   him   to  take  care  of  his 
money  and  not  get  drunk.     This  is  very  well, 
but  I  like  best  to  imagine  him  running  away, 
as  he  did  in  the  evil  days  when  wife  and  Mr. 
Addison  were  dead,  and  the  boxes  at  But- 
ton's were  filled  with  unknown  faces;  when 
creditors    became    more    importunate,   and 
friends  unkind.     Then  all  forgotten  were  the 
malignity  of  critic  Dennis,  and  the  fierce  wit 
of  Swift,  and  the  insolence  of  Wagstatfe,  and 
the  gibes  of  Pope  and  the  Scribblers'  Club, 
the  squabbles  of  the  players,  and  the  strife 
of  Whig  artd  Tory.    Far  away  down  in  Here- 
fordshire, famous  for  its  orchards,  and  finally 
in  Langunnor  in   the   heart  of  Wales,  he 
/ound  a  hiding-place,  and  was  forgotten  till 
he  died.     Am  I  the  fool  of  fancy  when  I 
picture  the  jovial  town-man  settling  down  in 
that  sweiet  pastoral  Welsh  village,  where  they 
show  the  wall  of  his  garden  yet,  and  won- 
dering why  he  had  not  run  away  long  ago 
to   such    a    life  of  peace,  and   leisure,  and 
eontent.      Of    a    different    kind    was     the 
flight    of   his   enemy,   Swift,   when   in    the 
^eiy  crisis  of  his  political  life,  he  suddenly 
vanished,  none,  save  a  trusty  friend,  knew 
whither,  and  in  the  antechambers  of  Windsor 
and  St.  James^  was  found  no  more  dispensing 
patronage   to  friends,  and  counsel  to  states- 
men famous  now  in  English  history.     When 
parties  were  split  asunder  by  a  dread  of  the 
pope,  and  a  hatred  of  a  German  successor  ; 
when  friends  were  persisting  in  a  dang^erous 
game ;  when  the  queen  was  dying,  and  the 
battle  of  tory  and  whig  waging  fiercer  than 
ever,  the  haughty  Swift  saw  no  course  wiser 
or  better  than   to   run   away.     So  he  went 
down   to  a  little  village  in  Berkshire;  and 
there,  while  men  were  bewildered  by  his  flight, 
took  shelter  in  a  quiet  parsonage,  where  only 
faint  echoes  of  the  great  storm   of  politics 
could  reach   him;   while,  with   his   host,  a 
melancholy,   thoughtful   man,   he   dined   at 
twelve  or  one,  supped  on  bread  and    butter 
and  a  gliiRS  of  ale,  and  went  to  bed  at  ten. 
Nor  did  Swift  ever  lose   his   taste   for  the 
pleasure  of  running  away.     Many  anecdotes 
are  told  of  his  sudden  disappearances  ;  of  his 
love  for  escaping  from  the  great  world  even 
into    questionable    company;    carrying  his 
passion,  so  far  as  sometimes  to  make  long 
toun  on  foot,  sleeping  by  the  way  in  low 


country  lodging  houses,  where,    it    may  be 
supposed  that  he  picked  up  his  keen  Teniers- 
like  enjoyment  of  the  humorous  side  of  low 
life.     Far  more  distinct,    however,  in  my 
memorj*  is  the  running  away  of  Jean  Jacques 
Kousseau.      Who  would  not  remember  it? 
It  is  a   scene   in  which  we    have    ourselves 
acted  at  some  time  far  off,  but  still  remem- 
bered well.     My  copy  of  Jean  Jacques,  well- 
thumbed  when  I  had  it,  and  wanting  some 
pages  at  the  end,  has  long  ago  gone  the  way 
of  all  lent  books ;  but  I  think  I  could  tell 
pretty   accurately  the    story    of    the    flight 
from  Geneva,  which  was  the  beginning  of 
that  self-tor tiuing  sophist's  marvellous  career. 
I    have  never  forgotten    how    tlie     watch- 
engraver  to  whom  his  friends,  little  dreaming 
of  the  fame  that  was  to  greet  him  on  the  way 
of  life,  had  bound  him  in  his  youth,  tyrannised 
over  him,  struck  him  for  reading  by  night, 
overtasked  him,  reviled  him,  stinted  him  of 
food ;  and  how  Jgpin  Jacques  bore  it  all,  and 
stealthily  found  means  to  devour  the  whole 
librarv  of  the  Genevan  bookseller.     Neither 
have  I  forgotten  those  stolen  country  rambles 
in  which  he  knew  the  sweet  taste  of  vaga- 
bondage, and  for  the  first  time  dreamed  of 
the  blessed  resource  of  running   away;  my 
heart  was  always  with  him,  when,  hurryiDg 
back  at  dusk  one  day,  he  heard  the  trumpet 
blow  the  signal  for  the  raising  of  the  draw- 
bridge, which  would  shut   him    out  of  the 
city  for  the  night,  and  bring  him  to  sure 
disgrace  if  he  remained.    At   ^  few   paces 
from  the  guard,  as  he  came  up  eager  and 
breathless,  behold  the  drawbridge  rose,  and 
the   destiny  of  Jean   Jacques  was    fulfilled. 
He  lingered  there  till  daylight,  with  a  natural 
fondness  for  the  old  city,  and  then   departed 
never  to  return.    What  might  become  of 
him,  or  whither  he  would  go,  he  knew  not 
Whether  the  authorities  would  track  him  out 
and  bring  him  to  disgrace,  and  the  ptmisb- 
ment  of  the  cruel  laws  of  that  Calvinistic 
community,  Jean  Jacques   and   his   readers 
know  not,  as   he   hurried   bway    penniless; 
till  he  finds  himself  in  Turin,   and  is  safe. 
Who   would  now  know   the  name  of  Jean 
Jacques  had  he  never  run  away. 

More  impressive  and  pathetic,  because 
vaguer,  and  leaving  more  to  be  imagined,  is 
the  flight  of  the  poet  Collins,  whose  name  I 
omitted  to  mention  in  my  list  of  fugitives. 
Not  much  is  known  of  Collins  beyond  what 
Tfi  given  in  the  brief  bi  t  affecting  narrative  of 
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his  friend  Johnson.  We  learn  that  he  was  a 
hatter^s  son,  and  u  bov  on  the  foundation  at 
Winchester  College;  that  he  out-distanced) 
hoys  of  far  haj)j)ier  circuntstances,  carryiui; 
away  the  prize — a  fellowj^hip  at  O.Kfoid — 
over  all.  lie  was  a  curious  scholar,  learned  . 
in  the  classic  and  modern  langua«^e«,  and 
deeply  versed  in  all  poetic  and  legendary 
lore.  We  know  that,  having  fouijht  the  hat- 
tie  of  life  up  to  a  point,  he  fell  into  a  weak, 
irresolute  habit,  only  explained  in  the  secpie., 
when  he  sank  into  a  settled  madness.  But 
what  is  to  me  far  more  interesting,  is  the 
fact  that  when  he  felt  this  madness  stealing 
upon  him,  when  he  found  tliat  the  ease  and 
competence  of  a  fortune  which  he  had  ac- 
quired were  as  nothing  against  this  great 
calamity,  of  whose  apj)roach  none  knew  save 
him,  he  took  a  resolution  to  depart — to  hurry 
away  out  of  England,  anywhere;  as  if  the 
terrors  of  that  disease  could  be  escaped  by 
flight;  and  so  disappeared  from  all  who  knew 
him,  and  somewhere  in  •'rench  or  German 
cities  was  seen,  from  time  to  time,  hastening 
ever,  tiiough  with  no  settled  destination — a 
silent,  solitary,  haunted  man. 

More  cheerful  to  think  ui)on  as  having  a 
happier  sequel,  is  the  running  away  of  Wil- 
liam Hutton  of  Birmingham,  stationer,  of 
which  he  himself  has  given  us  a  touching 
narrative.  I  never  took  to  Ilutton  in  the 
days  of  his  success  ;  for  it  seemed  to  me  that 
he  got  rich  by  sheer  good  luck,  and  that  any 
one  who  went  upon  his  plan  again  must  in- 
evitably come  to  ruin;  but  the  sufferings 
and  anxieties  of  his  flight  from  Nottingham 
were  mine.  It  must  be  considerably  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  since,  smarting 
like  Jean  Jacques  under  the  insults  and 
oppression  of  his  master — I  think  his  uncle 
— he  ran  away  with  a  little  bundle  and  with 
a  shilling  or  two  in  his  pocket,  taking,  as 
he  thought,  farewell  of  Nottingham  for- 
ever ;  and  this  reminds  me  of  the  running 
away  of  lienjamin  Franklin,  and  of  what  it 
led  to,  which  is  in  the  memories  of  all  my 
readers. 

And,  indeed,  what  does  not  every  one  of 
these  instances  remind  me  of?  Cowper, 
melancholv  mad  and  smitten  with  remorse 
at  his  attempt  at  self-destruction,  running 
away  from  the  gay  world  where  he  had  vainly 
thought  to  live  as  they  lived,  down  to  Olney, 
there  to  lead  a  tranquil  and '  literar}-  life  for- 


goiten  by  all  his  old  com])anionR.  There  he 
found  the  true  secret  of  happiness,  and  won- 
dered, as  all  men  have  wondered,  who  ever 
tried  this  reniedv,  whv  he  should  live  in  the 
din  and  warfare  of  the  world,  ruffled  and 
■Josilod  bv  the  insolent  and  the  stronjj :  whv 
he  should  strive  for  the  patronage  of  the 
great  and  a  post  at  the  House  of  Commons, 
tormenting  himself  with  doubts  and  fears, 
when  it  was  so  easy  to  slip  away  and  be  at 
rest. 

John.son,  hiding  in  obscure  lodgings  in  the 
days  when  clean  linen  with  him  was  scarce, 
till  mistaking  for  a  cause  of  his  hapjnnesft 
what  was  in  fact  but  an  accidental  associa- 
tion of  that  delightful  retirement,  he  ven- 
tured to  confess  his  affection  for  a  dirty  shirt. 

Junius  sitting  in  the  shop  of  Almon  the 
bookseller,  in  Piccadilly,  Hstening  to  the  lit- 
erary and  political  gossip  of  the  hour,  and 
wondering  with  the  rest,  who  Junius  was. 
For  I  do  not  hesitate  to  class  Junius  among 
the  men  who  have  run  away.  He  had  run 
away  from  his  political  associates,  and  all  his 
private  friends,  into  a  shelter  where  no  man 
could  ever  trace  him  ;  combining  luxuriously 
all  the  pleasures  of  running  away  with  the 
excitement  of  the  strife.  And  what  was  that 
gentleman's  name  who  had  been  taken  away 
when  an  infant,  from  his  father  the  chief  of  ti 
wild  tribe  of  Indians  ?  It  was  at  some  time 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century.  He,  I 
remember,  acquired  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
civilized  life, — even  improved  so  far  as  to 
fight  a  duel  with  an  officer,  I  think,  and  yet, 
after  all,  ran  away  ; — gave  up  the  comforta- 
ble roof,  the  wig.  the  p6wder,  and  the  tights ; 
the  sword,  the  buckle,  and  the  tri-cornered 
hat,  to  go  back  and  join  the  savage  tribes' 
again.  -He  had  never  known  his  own  people 
and  had  therefore  no  ties  of  kindred  or  as- 
sociates in  the  far  wilds.  He  could  have 
been  moved  by  nothing ;  but  the  natural 
unborn  desire  of  man — the  desire  to  run 
awav. 

As  I  brood  over  this  delightful  idea,  it 
becomes  to  me  more  and  more  inexplicable 
that  people  do  not  universally  find  out  the 
true  remedy  for  the  trouble  and  turmoil  of 
life,  and  in  a  body  run  away — sever  them* 
selves  from  every  thin^  and  begone.  Why 
does  not  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons run  away  ?  Why  does  not  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  sitting,  under  that  awiul  flowing. 
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full-bottomed  wig  in  the  midst  of  the  dog- 
dayvS  run  away — why  do  not  all  the  judges 
run  away?  Behind  their  judicial  seats, 
temptingly  cut  in  the  wall,  is  a  little  door 
through  which  they  go  out  for  refreshment 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Why  not  take 
that  opportunity,  doffing  gown  and  wig,  and 
throwing  judicial  gravity  to  the  winds,  slip 
out  and  leave  brother  Quiddit  to  thunder  to 
the  empty  seat !  Why  come  back  and  listen 
to  that  gentleman's  mock-deferential  sar- 
casms ?  Why  bother  the  head  with  unravel- 
ling the  title  of  Owen  Glendower  to  a  yard 
and   a-half  of  his   neighbor's   ground  ?    Fi- 


nally, why  should  any  crowned  head  stand 
up  to  be  shot  at,  every  now  and  then,  when 
the  remedy  is  obvious  and  easy  ?  The  list, 
indeed,  of  kings  who  have  run  away,  from 
Charles  the  Fifth  to  King  Leopold,  would 
count  no  small  number.  Did  not  old  George 
the  Third,  when  Wilkes  and  America  had 
driven  him  to  distraction,  dream  of  it  like  a 
schoolboy  who  sees  the  school-door  open  on 
a  sunny  day  ?  Why,  in  short,  should  I  dreary 
my  readers  with  further  questions  when  the 
thing  is  clear  ?  I  should  hope  that  they  are 
already  converted  to  my  views,  and  are  oiriy 
anxious  to  run  away. 


Paris,  December  24. 
Among  the  late  important  discoveries,  ap- 
plicable to  the  useful  branches  of  science,  two 
of  the  most  remarkable  are  the  art  of  Galvano- 
plastic,  and  the  invention  of  the  wonderful 
.  calculating  machine  by  Mr.  Thomas.  This 
gentleman  has  lately  made  the  finishing  im- 

Erovement  in  the  arithmometer,  at  which  he 
as  been  working  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 
Pascal  and  Leibnitz  in  the  17th  century,  and 
Diderot  at  a  later  period,  endeavored  to  con- 
struct a  machine  which  might  servo  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  human  intelligence  in  the  combina- 
tion of  figures ;  but  their  efforts  failed.  Mr. 
Thomas's  arithmometer  may  bo  used  withoiit 
the  least  trouble  or  possibility  of  error,  not 
only  for  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division,  but  also  for  much  more  complex 
operations,  such  as  the  extraction  of  the  square 
root,  involution,  the  resolution  of  triangles, 
etc.  A  multiplication  of  8  figures  by  8  others 
is  made  in  18  seconds  ;  a  division  of  16  figures 
by  8  figures  in  24  seconds ;  and  in  one  mmute 
and  a  quarter,  one  can  extract  the  square  root 
.  of  16  figures,  and  also  prove  the  accuracy  of 
the  calculation. 

The  arithmometer  adapts  itself  to  any  sort  of 
combination.  The  working  of  this  instrument 
is  most  simple.  To  raise  or  lower  a  nut-screw, 
to  turn  a  winch  a  few  times,  and,  by  means  of 
a  button,  to  slide  off  a  metal  plate  from  Icffc  to 
right,  or  from  right  to  left,  is  the  whole  secret. 
Instead  of  simply  reproducing  the  operations 
of  man's  intelligence,  the  arithmometer  relieves 
that  intelligence  from  the  necessity  of  making 
that  operation.  It  is  not  matter  producing 
HMiterial  effects,  but  matter  which  thinks,  reflects, 
reasons,  calculates,  and  executes  all  the  most 
difficult  and  complicated  arithmetical  opera- 
^  tion*  with  a  rapidity  and  infallibility  which 
defies  all  calculators  in  the  world.  The  instru- 
ment is,  moreover,  a  simple  one,  of  very  little 
volume,  and  easily  portable.  It  is  alreadfy  used 
in  many  great  financial  establishments,  where 
considerable  economy  is  realised  by  its  employ- 
ment. { 


Gahanoplastie  is  the  art  of  causing  by  galvan- 
ism, the  adhesion  of  one  substance  to  another 
with  such  perfection  as  to  cause  them  to  be  in- 
dissoluble. Thus  any  light  and  hard  substance, 
such  as  wood,  &c.,^ay  bo  covered  with  gold, 
silver  or  bronze  for  remiture,  ornaments,  articles 
of  i^ertu.  Silver  and  bronze  tabic  services,  and 
even  jewelry  are  so  beautifully  and  artistically 
worked  as  to  deceive  the  most  practiced  eye, 
and  at  the  same  time  comparatively  cheap. 
Mosaics  are  incmsted  into  marble  with  a  skill 
equalling  the  celebrated  works  of  the  Italian 
masters,  and  the  labor  of  years  is  thus  saved, 
for  tho  process  of  galvanism  is  as  speedy  as  it 
is  perfect  in  the  execution.  The  small  tables, 
cabinets,  and  boxes  of  rare  woods  incmsted 
with  the  most  minute  mosaics,  forming  land- 
scapes, flowers  and  beautiful  i^ups,  all  pro- 
duced by  tiie  art  of  galvanoplastie,  aro  exquisite 
and  marvellous  specimens  of  the  wonders  of 
modem  discovery  m  the  arts. — Correspondence 
of  the  N,  American  and  U.  S»  Gazette, 


Amoxo  the  passengers  from  Hongkong  by 
the  Pera  was  a  Dutch  Captain  Hoogcnstraaten, 
who  had  tho  misfortune  to  lose  his  ship,  tho 
Helena,  about  140  miles  North  of  Hongkong, 
while  bound  for  Shanghai.  When  the  ship 
struck,  the  country-people  came  down  and  toolc 
possession  of  everything,  oven  going  so  far  as 
to  strip  the  captain,  his  mate,  and  crew. 
They  asked,  "  Are  you  English  ?  "  He  raid, 
"  Why,  English  very  good."  They  said,  "  No, 
English  very  bad."  *'  Oh,  then  we  are  Dutch," 
replied  the  captain  ;  upon  which  assurance  they 
allowed  him,  his  mate,  and  crew  of  twelve  men, 
to  proceed  in  tho  lightest  possible  marching 
order.  However,  after  walking  some  distance 
they  came  to  a  village,  and  were  met  by  two 
ladies  ;  who,  seeing  their  "  peculiarly  perplex- 
ing predicament,"  took  them  to  their  house 
and  furnished  them  with  sundry  old  gowns  and 
other  light  garments.  The  captain  retains  his 
as  a  memento  of  his  escape,  and  a  curious 
development  of  Chinese  modofty. 
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From  The  Athenaeum, 
PENN  AKD    MACAULAY. 

The  History  of  En  ffl  and,  from  the  Accession 
of  James  the  Second.  By  Lord  Macaulay. 
Vol.  11.     (Longman  &  Co.) 

That  Baron  Macaulay  should  defend  what 
Mr.  Macaulay  wrote  will  not  surprise  any 
one.  That  having  resolved  to  defend  his  ac- 
cusation of  Penn  in  the  **  scandalous  busi- 
ness "  of  the  Taunton  girls,  he  should  do  so 
with  a  certain  dexterity  and  strength,  every 
one  will  expect  to  find.  If  the  charge  breaks 
down  in  his  hands — if  his  facts  fail,  and  even 
his  assertions  lack  force — the  reader  will  be 
sure  that  the  weakness  lies  in  the  cause 
rather  than  in  the  advocate. 

The  new  edition  of  his  "History  "  is  ad- 
vertised as  "  revised  and  corrected  " : — but 
with  regard  to  the  charge  against  Penn — 
though  it  has  been  disproved  by  evidence 
which  all  the  organs  of  opinion  have  accepted 
as  conclusive — there  is  no  revision  and  no 
correction.  William  Penn  still  stands  in  the 
historical  text  a  pardon-broker  engaged  in 
a  scandalous  transaction !  Our  readers  will 
be  veiy  curious  to  see  the  reasoning  by 
which  the  "  corrector  "  has  arrived  at  this  ex- 
traordinary conclusion,  confronted  with  the 
facts  stated  in  the  Introductory  Chapter  of 
the  new  "Jition  of  Mr.  Hepworth  l)ixon*8 
"  Life  of  Penn."  Lord  Macaulay 's  fame  is 
national  property.  We  are  proud  of  his 
talents,  and  we  are  naturally  jealous  of  his 
credit.  If  this  be  lowered,  literature  itself 
suffers  somewhat.  But  truth  is  of  more  con- 
sequence than  the  rej  utation  of  a  great 
writer.  The  original  Macaulay-text  still 
stands : 

"  An  order  was  sent  down  to  Taunton  tha* 
all  these  little  girls  should  be  seized  and  im- 
prisoned. Sir  Francis  Warre  of  llester- 
coml)e,  the  Tory  member  for  Bridge  water, 
was  requested  to  undertake  the  office  of  ex- 
acting the  ransom.  He  was  charged  to 
declare  in  strong  language  that  the  Maids  of 
Honor  would  not  endure  delay,  that  they 
were  determined  to  pro45ecute  to  outlawry, 
unless  a  reas()nal)le  sum  were  forthcoming, 
and  that  by  a  reasonable  sum  were  meant 
seven  thousand  pounds.  Warre  excused 
himself  from  taking  any  part  in  a  transac- 
tion so  scandalous.  The  Maids  of  Honor 
then  requested  William  Penn  to  act  for 
them  ;  and  Penn  accepted  the  commission.** 

To  this  text  we  have  an  explanation  by 
Baron   Macaulay,  which  we  quote  entire — 


merely  pausing  at  the  chief  points  to  assess 
its  value.     The  note  runs  : 

"  Locke*8  *  Western  Rebellion  * ;  Toulmin*s 

*  History   of    Taunton,*   edited   by    Savage  ; 

*  Letter  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  to  Sir  F. 
Warre  * ;  *  Letter  of  Sunderland  to  Penn,* 
Feb.  13, 1685-6,  from  the  State  Paper  Office, 
in  the  Mackintosh  Collection.  (1848.)  The 
letter  of  Sunderland  is  as  follows  : 

"  '  Whitehall,  Feb.  13.  1665-e. 

"  *  Mr.  Penne. — Her  Majesty's  Maids  of 
Honor  having  acquainted  me  that  they  de-' 
signe  to  employ  you  and  Mr.  Walden  in 
making  a  composition  with  tlie  relations  of 
the  Maids  of  Taunton  for  the  high  misde- 
meanor they  have  been  guilty  of,  I  do  at 
their  request  hereby  let  you  know  that  His 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  give  their  fines 
to  the  said  Maids  of  Honor,  and  therefore 
reccommend  it  to  Mr.  Walden  and  you  to 
make  the  most  advantageous  composition 
you  can  in  their  behalfe. — I  am.  Sir,  your 
humble  servant,  Sunderland.* 

**  That  the  person  to  whom  this  letter  was 
addressed  was  William  Penn  the  Quaker  was 
not  doubted  hy  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who 
first  brought  it  to  light,  or,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  by  any  other  person,  till  after  the 
publication  of  the  first  part  of  this  History. 
It  has  since  been  confidently  asserted  that 
the  letter  was  addressed  to  a  certain  George 
Penne,  who  appears  from  an  old  account- 
bftok  lately  discovered  to  have  been  concerned 
in  a  negotiation  for  the  ransom  of  one  of 
Monmouth's  followers,  named  Aaariah  Pin- 
ney.  If  I  thought  that  I  had  committed  an 
error,  I  should,  I  hope,  have  the  honesty  to 
acknowledge  it.  But,  after  full  considera- 
tion, I  am  satisfied  that  Sunderland's  letter 
was  addressed  to  William  Penn.  Much  has 
been  said  about  the  way  in  which  the  name 
is  spelt.  The  Quaker,  we  are  told,  was  not 
Mr.  Penne,  but  Mr.  Penn.  I  feel  assured 
that  no  j)erson  conversant  with  the  books  and 
manuscripts  of  the  seventeenth  century  will 
attach  any  tmportance  to  this  argument.  It 
is  notorious  that  a  proper  name  was  then 
thought  to  be  well  spelt  if  the  sound  were 
preserved.  To  go  no  further  than  the  per- 
sons who,  in  Penn'irtime,  held  the  great  Seal, 
one  of  them  is  sometimes  Hyde  and  some- 
times Hide :  another  is  Jefferies,  Jeffries, 
Jeffereys,  and  Jeffreys :  a  third"  is  Somers, 
Sommers,  and  Summers  ;  a  fourth  is  Wright 
and  Wrighte ;  and  a  fifth  is  Cowper  and 
Cooper.  The  Quaker's  name  wast  spelt  in 
three  ways.  He,  and  his  father  the  Admiral 
before  him,  invariably,  as  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served, spelt  i  Penn  :  but  most  people  spelt 
it  Pen;  and  ti. ire  were  some  who  adhered 
to  the  ancient  form,  Penne.  For  example, 
William  the  father  is  Penne  in  a  letter  firom 
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Disbrowe  to  Thurlowe,  dated  on  the  7th  of 
December  1654 ;  and  William  the  son  is 
Penne  in  a  newsletter  of  the  22nd  of  Sep- 
tember, 1688,  printed  in  the  Ellis  Corres- 
pondence. In  Kichard  Ward's  *  Life  and 
Letters  of  Henry  More,' printed  in  1710,  the 
name  of  the  Quaker  will  be  foqpd  spek  in 
all  the  three  ways,  Penn  in  the  index,  Pen  in 
page  107,  and  Penne  in  page  311.  The 
name  is^Penne  in  the  Commission  which  the 
X  Admiral  carried  out  with  him  on  his  expedi- 
tion to  the  West  Indies.  Burchett,  who 
became  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  soon  afler 
the  Revolution,  and  remained  in  office  long 
after  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
always,  in  hip  Naval  Histor}*,  wrote  the  name 
Penne.  Surely  jt  cannot  be  thought  strange 
thht  an  old-fashioned  spelling,  in  which  tne 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  persisted  so  late 
as  1720,  should  have  been  used  at  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  1686.  I  am 
quite  confident  that,  if  the  letter  which  we 
are  considering  had  been  of  a  different  kind, 
if  Mr.  Penne  had  been  informed  that,  in 
consequence  of  his  earnest  intercession,  the 
King  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  grant  a 
free  pardon  to  the  Taunton  girls,  and  if  I 
had  attempted  to  deprive  the  Quaker  of  the 
credit  of  that  intercession  on  the  ground 
that  his  name  was  not  Penne,  the  ver)'  per- 
sons who  now  complain  so  bitterly  that  I  am 
unjust  to  his  memory  would  have  comi)lained 
quite  as  bitterly,  and,  I  must  say,  with  mfllch 
more  reason.  I  think  myself,  therefore,  per- 
fectly justified  in  considering  the  names,  Penn 
and  Penne,  as  the  same.'* 

The  question  of  the  spelling — about  which 
we  have  here  these  needless  illustrations — 
amounts  to  this  and  no  more.  A  letter  is 
found  addressed  to  Mr.  Penne.  There  is  a 
Mr.  Penne.  He  spells  his  name  Penne. 
The  Pinney  family  spell  his  name  Penne. 
Every  body  spells  his  name  Penne.  In 
deeds,  petitions.  Acts  of  Parliament,  it  is 
spelt  Penne.  Moreover,  he  is  a  pardon- 
broker.  He  is  at  Taimton.  He  is  actually 
engaged  in  selling  pardons.  Why,  then, 
assume  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  is  igno- 
rant of  the  mode  in  which  his  correspondent 
writes  his  name  ?  Had  there  been  no  Mr. 
Penne  (as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  imagined) 
it  might  have  been  argued  that  Sunderland 
had  malde  a  mistake  in  spelling.  But  there 
being  a  man  whose  name  the  letter  does  bear 
— and  who  is  a  known  pardon-broker,  actu- 
ally engaged  at  the  time  in  Taunton  selling 
pardons — why  go  in  search  for  a  man  whose 
name  it  does  not  bear,  and  who  is  not  known 
in  any  way  ever  to  have  been  connected  with 


the  sale  of  pardons  at  Taunton  or  any  other 
place?  Would  Lord  Macaulay  wish  the 
reading  world  to  infer  that  all  his  investiga- 
tions have  been  made  in  this  spirit  and  ac- 
cording to  this  logic  ? 
To  proceed : 

"  To  which,  then,  of  the  two  persons  who 
bore  that  name,  George  or  William,  is  it 
probable  that  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  addressed  ?  George  was  evidently 
an  adventurer  of  a  very  low  class.  All  that 
we  learn  about  him  from  the  papers  of  the 
Pinney  family  is  that  he  was  employed  in 
the  purchase  of  a  pardon  for  the  younger  son 
of  a  dissenting  minister.  The  whole  sum 
which  appears  to  have  passsed  tlirough 
George's  hands  on  this  occasion  was  sixty- 
five  pounds.  Ilis  commission  on  the  transac- 
tion must  therefore  have  been  small.  The 
only  other  information  which  we  have  about 
him  is  that  he,  some  time  later,  applied  to 
the  government  for  a  favor  which  was  very 
far  from  being  an  honor.  In  Enji^land  the 
Groom  Porter  of  the  Palace  had  a  jurisdic- 
tion over  games  of  chance,  and  macie  some 
very  dirty  gain  by  issuing  lottery  tickets  and 
licensing  hazard  tables.  George  appears  to 
have  petitioned  for  a  similar  privilege  in  the 
American  colonies.'' 

George  Penne  was  not  a  mere  vagabond, 
as  here  described.  Though  he  had  become 
a  pardon-broker,  he  had  once  been  a  gentle- 
man of  property.  A  great  deal  more  is 
known  about  George  Penne  than  the  two 
facts  which  Lord  Macau  lay  borrows  from 
Mr.  Dixon. 

"  William  Penn  was,  during  the  reign  of 
James  the  Second,  the  most  active  and 
powerful  solicitor  about  the  Court.  I  will 
quote  the  words  of  his  admirer  Croese. 
*  Quum  autcm  Pennus  tanta  gratia  plurimum 
apud  regem  valeret,  et  per  id  perplures  sibi 
amicos  acquireret,  ilium  omnes,  etiam  qui 
modo  aliqua  notitia  erant  conjunct!,  quoties 
aliquid  a  rege  postulandum  agendumve  apud 
regem  esset,  aalre,  ambire,  orare,  ut  eos  apud 
regem  adjuvaret.*  He  was  overwhelmed  by 
business  of  this  kind,  *  obrutus  negotiationi- 
bus  curationibusque.'  His  house  and  the 
approaches  to  it  were  every  day  blocked  up 
by  crowds  of  persons  who  canae  to  request 
his  good  offices ;  *  domus  ac  vestibula  quotidie 
referta  clientium  et  supplicantium.*  From 
the  Fountainhall  papers  it  appears  that 
his  influence  was  felt  even  in  the  highlands 
of  Scotland.  Wc  learn  from  himself  that, 
at  this  time,  he  was  always  toiling  for  others, 
that  he  was  a  daily  suitor  at  AVhitehall,  and 
that,  if  he  had  cHosen  to  sell  his  inflaence, 
he  could,  in  little  more  than  three  yeaity 
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have  put  twenty  thousand  pounds  into  his 
pocket,  and  obtained  a  hundred  thousand 
more  for  the  improvement  of  the  colony  of 
which  he  was  j)roprietor.  Sucli  was  the 
position  of  these  two  men.  Which  of  them, 
then,  was  the  more  likely  to  be  employed 
in  the  matter  to  which  Sunderland's  letter 
related  ?  Was  it  Georp^e  or  William,  an 
a^ent  of  the  lowest  or  of  the  highest  class  ? 
The  persons  interested  were  ladies  of  rank 
and  fashion,  resident  at  the  ])ala'ce,  where 
George  would  hardly  have  been  admitted 
into  an  outer  room,  but  where  William  was 
everv  dav  in  the  i)resence  chamber  and  was 

*  * 

frequently  called  into  the  closet.  Tlie  great- 
est nobles  in  the  kingdom  were  zealous  and 
active  in  the  cause  of  their  fair  friends,  nobles 
with  whom  William  lived  in  habits  of  fami- 
liar intercourse,  but  who  would  hardly  have 
thouglit  George  fit  company  for  their  grooms. 
The  sum  in  question  was  seven  thousand 
pounds,  a  sum  not  large  when  compared 
with  the  masses  of  wealth  with  which  Wil- 
liam had  constantly  to  deal,  but  more  than  a 
hundred  times  as  large  as  the  only  ransom 
which  is  known  to  have  ])assed  through  the 
hands  of  George.  These  considerations 
would  suHice  to  raise  a  strong  presumption 
that  Sunderland's  letter  was  addressed  to 
William,  and  not  to  George ;  but  there  is  a 
still  stronger  argument  behind.  It  is  most 
important  to  observe  that  the  person  to  whom 
this  letter  was  addreNsc'd  was  not  the  first 
person  to  whom  the  Maids  of  Honor  had 
requested  to  act  for  them.  They  applied  to 
him,  because  another  person,  to  whom  tliey 
had  previously  aj)plied,  had,  after  some  cor- 
respondence, declined  the  office.  From 
their  first  application  we  learn  with  certainty 
what  sort  of  ])erson  they  wished  to  employ. 
If  tijeir  first  ap])lication  had  been  made  to 
some  obscure  j)ettir()gger  or  needy  gambler, 
we  should  be  warranted  in  believing  that  the 
Penne  to  whom  their  second  appiicafion  was 
made  was  (ieorge.  If,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
their  first  application  ^\as  made  to  a  gentleman 
of  the  highest  consideration,  we  can  hardly 
be  wrong  in  saying  that  the  Penne  to  whom 
their  second  application  was  made  must  have 
been  William.  To  whom,  then,  was  their 
first  a])plicarion  made  ?  It  was  to  Sir  Francis 
Warre  of  llcsterconibe,  a  Uaronet  and  a 
Member  of  Parliament.  The  letters  are 
still  extant  in  which  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
the  proud  Duke,  not  a  man  very  likely  to 
have  corresponded  with  George  Penne, 
pressed  Sir  I^'rancis  to  imdertakc  the  com- 
mission. The  latest  of  those  letters  is  dated 
about  tliree  weeks  before  Sunderland's  letters 
to  Mr.  I'enne.  Somerset  tells  Sir  Francis 
that  the  town  clerk  of  Bridgewater.  whose 
name  I  may  remark,  in  pa.Mbing,  is  si)elt 
sometimes  Itird  and  sometimes  liirde,  Lad 
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offered  his  Mviccs,  but  that  those  sen^ices 
had  been  declined.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  Maids  of  Honor  were  desirous  to 
have  an  agent  of  high  station  and  character. 
And  they  were  right.  For  the  sum  which 
they  demanded  was  so  large  that  no  ordinary 
:  jobber  could  safely  be  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  their  interests.  As  Sir  Francis  Warre 
excused  himself  from  undertaking  the  nego- 
tiation, it  became  necessary  for  the  Maids  of 
Honor  and  their  advisers  to  choose  some- 
body who  might  supply  his  place ;  and  thej 
chose  Penne.  Which  of  the  two  Pennes, 
then,  must  have  been  their  choice,  George,  a 
petty  broker  to  wliom  a  percentage  on  sixty 
five  pounds  was  an  object,  and  whose  highes*' 
ambition  was  to  derive  an  infamous  livclinood 
from  cards  and  dice,  or  William,  not  inferioi 
in  social  position  to  any  commoner  in  th; 
kingdom  ?  Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the 
ladies  who,  in  January,  employed  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  to  procure  for  ttem  an  agent 
in  the  first  rank  of  the  English  gentry,  and 
who  did  not  think  an  attorney,  though  occu- 
pying a  respectable  post  in  a  respectable  cor- 
poration, good  enough  for  their  purpose, 
would,  in  Februar}',  have  resolved  to  trust 
everything  to  a  fellow  who  was  as  much  be 
low  iiird  as  Bird  was  below  Warre  ?  " 

Here  we  have  a  ycry  weak  argument  in 
very  strong  words.  When  the  object  was  to 
cast  dirt  at  Penn  the  Taunton  business  was 
"scandalous":  now  that  the  object  is  to 
escape  from  the  proved  fact  that  the  "  scan- 
dalous "  business  was  assigned  to  a  **  scandal- 
ous "  agent,  it  becomes  one  jiroper  for  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  highest  rank.  But  the  whole 
point  rests  on  the  assertion  that  George 
Penne  could  not  have  been  in  correspond- 
ence with  such  great  people  as  Somerset 
and  the  Maids  of  Honor.  One  fact  destroys 
tin's  theory.  George  Penne  was  a  person 
whom  the  Duke  of  Somerset  might  have 
addressed  on  such  a  subject  as  tlie  ransom  of 
j  the  girls  of  Taunton.  George  Penne  cor- 
I  responded  with  the  masters  of  Somerset — 
with  the  Privy  Council.  He  was  of  suffi- 
cient inii)ortance  to  the  State  to  have  his  cor- 
respondence entered  in  the  Registers  of  the 
Privy  Council. 

We  give  the  rest  of  the  explanation,  though 
it  amounts  to  nothing  : 

**  But,  it  is  said,  Sunderland's  letter  is  dry 
and  distant ;  and  he  never  would  have  writ- 
ten in  such  a  style  to  William  Penn,  with 
I  whom  he  was  on  friendly  terms.  Can  it  be 
'necessary  for  me  to  reply  that  the  official 
I  communications  which  a  Minister  of  State 
'makes  to  his  dearest  friends  and  neazest 
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relations  are  ni!  cold  and  fnrmal  m  those  [ 
which  he  makeK  to  MningcM?  Will  it  be) 
eoiitcnded  that  the  Generar  Welleslcy.  lo 
whom  the  MnriiiicsK  Wellesley,  when  Got- 
cnior  of  Indin,  mlilresKed  so  inany  letters 
beginninft  with  '  Sir,' and  ending  with  'I  hnvc 
the  honor  to  b«  your  obedient  servant,'  can- 
not iKisnihlv  have  been  his  Lortliihip'B  brother 
Arthur  ?  )lu(,  it  U  said,  Oldmixon  tclU  a 
diSi'riMit  story.  According  to  him,  a  PojuBh 
lanyer,  named  IJrent,  and  a  subordinate 
jobber,  nnmed  Crane,  were  the  agents  in  the 
matter  of  the  Taunton  girls.  Now  it  is 
notoriiiuK  that  of  all  our  historians  Oltimlion 
is  the  least  trustworthy.  His  mast  pnKJtive 
BSKcrtioii  would  be  of  no  value  when  o|)poRed 
to  Niicb  evidence  as  is  furnished  by  bunder- 
land's  letter.  Hut  Oldmixon  asserts  nothing 
posiiivclv.  Xol  only  does  he  not  assert  pos- 
itively tliat  Urcnt  and  Crane  acted  for  the 
Maid's  of  Honor;  but  he  docs  not  even  assert 
poulircly  tliat  the  Maids  of  Honor  were  at 
all  concerned.  lie  goes  no  further  than  '  It 
was  said,'  and  '  It  was  reported.'  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  he  was  very  imperfectly  in- 
formed. 1  do  not  think  it  impossible,  bow- 
ever,  that  there  may  have  l>een  some  founda- 
tion for  the  rumor,  which  he  mentions.  We 
have  seen  that  one  busy  lawyer,  named  Bird, 
volunteered  to  took  after  the  interest  of  the 
Maids  of  Honor,  and  that  they  were  forced 
to  tell  him  that  they  did  not  want  his  ser- 
vices. Other  persons,  and  among  them  the 
two  whom  Oldmixon  names,  may  have  tried 


to  thrust  themselves  into  so  lucrative  a  job, 
and  may,  by  pretending  to  interest  at  Court, 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  little  money 
from  terrified  families.  Itut  nolhiu);  can  be 
more  clear  than  that  the  authorized  agent  of 
the  Maids  of  Honor  was  the  Mr.  Penne  to 
whom  the  Secretary  of  State  wrote  ;  and  I 
firmlj"  believe  that  Mr.  Penne  lo  have  been 
William  the  Quaker." 

"  Notliinir  can  be  more  clear  " — unfortu- 
nately, nothing  can  be  less  clear.  There  is 
no  authority — so  far  as  we  know — for  the 
assertion  that  "  Mr.  Penne  "  teas  the  nuthor- 
ized  agent. 

The  "  corrector  "  adds  r 

"  If  it  be  said  that  it  is  incrcditite  that  so 
good  a  men  could  have  been  concerned  in 
so  bad  an  affair,  I  can  only  answer  that  this 
affair  was  very  far  indeed  from  being  the 
worst  in  which  he  was  concerned.  For 
these  reasons  I  leave  the  text,  and  shall  leave 
it,  cxBctly  as  it  originally  stood.    (1857.)" 

"  These  reasons  "  will  very  much  lurpriie 
Baron  Macaulay's  readero.  "  I  firmly  be- 
lieve "  is  no  acceptable  form  of  hittorical 
authority.  We  firmly  believe  there  are  only 
two  opinions  on  the  subject  of  this  singular 
charge  ogoinat  Penn — on  one  side  that  of 
Baron  Macaulay,  on  the  other  aide  Ihit  of 
the  British  public. 


Dn.  r.iviNosToyB'a  New  ExpEutrios. — 
Tlio,  Hoyul  Gco{,rru[)liical  Society  resumed  its 
meetings  at  Uurlint,'tnn  Jlouse  on  Jan.  9. 
There  was  ■  full  atirndanco.  Among  iho 
stranfrcrs  present  was  M.  Jules  Gerard,  "tlic 
lion-sUiyer  and  traveller."  Sir  Bod  crick  Mur- 
(4iiAiu.  fnim  iho  rliair,  after  paying  a  Iriliuto  lo 
the  meiniiry  of  the  laio  Ad  mind  Beaufort,  re- 
ferred to  Dr.  r.iviiigsionc's  c:(podition  to  Africa. 
Liinl  Clarendon  hail  expressed  his  wish  that 
the  Conni'il  of  die  Society  should  submit  lo  the 
F(ii?i(;n  Ulliii'  any  suggestions  respecting  the 
cS|H-ilition.  The  Council  liod  approved  of  Dr. 
JJving>t|one's  arrangements,  and  also  of  the 
eiidcU  OS  his  sciontiRc  eom- 


Coligo  and  other  Afrii'un  Rivers,  and  wlio  bad 
voliinleervd  on  this  new  expedition  ;  Dr.  Kirk, 
•  well-known  M.  1).,  of  Kdinhurgb.  wlio  will 
go  out  ait  the  rrunomic  botanist  of  ilio  expedi- 
tion ;  Mr.  Kiehanl  Thornton,  of  the  Genl'igical 
Ki4ioolorS[ines,  whnis  to  lie  the  mining  gcolu- 
gu't ;  Mr.  Uaincs,  who  wilt  go  out  as  tlio  artist, 
for  which  be  is  in  cverv  way  qualillcd,  being  a 
f.rst-rale  artist,  anit  Piuving  travelled  in  Tropi- 
cal rcgiuiis  and  in  Australia ;  and  Mr.  Living- 
atone,  Dr.  Livingstone's  brother,  who  will 
attend  the  expedition  as  an  associate  and  rom- 
panioD,  and  take  charge  of  tlie  little  establish- 


ment which  the  Doctor  hopes  to  fix  for  ■  time 
at  the  confluence  of  one  of  the  tributarie*  to 
tlio  Zambesi.  Sir  .Roderick  had  furthar  to 
litate,  that  (he  Council  has  oxprcised  a  very 
decided  wish,  that,  considering  the  unhealthi- 
ncGS  of  Iho  delta  of  the  Zambesi  below  T^te— 
that  la  for  tlio  la<:t  250  miles — the  expedttioQ 
should  be  forwarded  on  from  tlio  mouth  of  (ho 
river  to  Tito  in  a  docked  steam-vessel,  of  light 
draught,  and  that  the  steam-launch  now  in 
preparation  should  carry  the  party  on  from  that 
point. 

Mr.  Montgomery  Martin  suggested  that  the 
Portuguese  Guvcrnmcnl  should  be  called  apoD 
to  cooperate  bv  appointing  scicnliKc  men.  Bat 
to  this  Dr.  Livingstone  olijccicd:  it  wotild  b« 
unwise  to  appoint  persons  of  dilTctcnt  nations 
and  languages.  Besides,  the  proposed  expedi- 
tion will  bo  composed  of  Englishmen,  who  oia 
enemies  to  slavery,  wlieroos  whatever  may  be 
the  feelings  of  the  Portuguese  Government,  tho 
Portuguese  authoritiei  in  Africa  counteDance 
slavery  and  uphold  it.  Sir  Roderick  Morehl- 
son  said  that  the  Portnguese  Government  ia 
favorable  to  the  expedition.  Hod  not  the 
yellow  Tevcr  appeared  at  Lisbon,  Dr.  Living- 
slono  would  have  called  there  on  bis  way,  to  M 
presented  to  the  King,  and  to  commamcate 
personally  with  the  Foreign  Minister ;  ai  he 
will  do  now  if  there  ia  time. — ^)telater,  18  Jam. 
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MISS  HARRIET  HOS^gCR. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Boston  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser : 

The  interest  I  take  in  works  of  Art,  and 
the  «till  greater  interest  I  feel  in  the  free  and 
full  development  of  woman's  fiiculties,  have 
always  drawn  me  powerfully  toward  Harriet 
Hosmer  and  the  productions  of  her  chisel. 

The  energy,  vivaciousness,  and  directness 
of  this  young  lady's  character  attracted  at- 
tention even  in  childhood.  Society,  as  it  is 
called,  that  is,  the  mass  of  humans,  who  are 
never  alive  in  real  earnest,  hut  congratulate 
themselves,  and  each  other,  upon  being  mere 
atereotyped  formulas  of  gentility  or  propri- 
ety, looked  doubtingly  u])on  her,  and  said, 
"  She  18  so  peculiar ! "  "  She  is  so  eccen- 
tric !  "  Occasionally  I  heard  such  remarks, 
and  being  thankful  to  God  whenever  a  wo- 
man dares  to  be  individual,  I  also  observed 
her.  I  was  curious  to  ascertain  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  peculiarities  that  made 
women  suspect  Achilles  was  among  them, 
betraying  his  disguise  by  unskilful  use  of  his 
skirts ;  and  I  soon  became  convinced  that 
the  imputed  eccentricity  was  merely  the  nat- 
ural expression  of  a  soul  very  muoh  alive, 
and  earnest  in  its  work. 

"  She  could  not  hide 
The  quickeninp:  inner  lifo  from  those  at  watch. 
They  saw  a  light  at  tho  window  now  and  then, 
77l«y  had  not  set  there.    Who  had  set  it  there  ? 
•        *        *        •        Tlicy  could  not  say 
She  had  no  business  with  a  sort  of  soul. 
But  plainly  they  objected  and  demurred." 

This  aroused  in  me  a  most  earnest  hope 
that  the  fire  in  her  young  soul  might  not 
expend  itself  in  fitful  flashes,  but  prove  its 
divinity  by  burning  brightly  and  steadily. 
Here,  was  a  woman,  who,  at  the  very  outset 
of  her  life,  refused  to  have  her  feet  cramped 
by  the  little  Chinese  shoes,  which  society 
places  on  us  all,  and  then  misnames  our 
feeble  tottering,  feminine  grace.  If  she 
walked  forward  with  vigorous  freedom,  and 
kept  her  balance  in  slippery  places,  she  would 
do  much  toward  putting  those  crippling  little 
shoes  out  of  fashion.  Therefore,  I  fervently 
bade  her  God  speed,  fiut,  feeling  that  the 
cause  of  womankind  had  so  much  at  stake 
in  her  progress,  I  confess  that  I  observed  her 
anxiously. 

The  Art  she  had  chosen,  peculiarly  required 
masculine  strength  of  mind  and  muscle. 
Was  such  strength  in  her?    I  saw  that  she 
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began  wisely.  ^She  did  not  try  her  'prentice 
hand  on  pre^  cameos  for  breast-pins,  or 
upon  ivory  heads  for  parasols  and  canes. 
Evidently,  sculpture  was  with  her  a  passion 
of  the  soul,  an  earnest  study,  not  a  mere  ac- 
complishment, destined  to  be  the  transient 
wonder  of  drawing-rooms.  She  made  her- 
self thoroughly  acquainted  with  anatomy,  not 
merely  by  the  aid  of  books,  and  the  instruc- 
tions of  her  father,  but  by  her  own  presence 
in  dissection-rooms.  She  took  solid  blocks 
of  marble  to  her  little  studio  in  the  garden, 
and  alone  there  in  the  early  morning  hours, 
her  strong  young  arms  chiselled  out  those 
forms  of  beauty,  which  her  clairvoyant  soul 
saw  hidden  in  the  shapeless  mass. 

She  tried  her  hand  on  a  bust  of  the  first 
Napoleon,  intended  as  a  present  for  her 
father.  This  proved  that  she  could  work 
well  in  marble,  and  copy  likenesses  correctly. 
Her  next  production  was  a  bust  of  Hesper, 
the  Evening  Star ;  in  which  poetical  concep- 
tion  of  the  subject  was  added  to  mechanical 
skill.  Soon  after  the  completion  of  it,  she 
went  to  Home,  to  pursue  her  studies  with 
the  celebrated  and  venerable  English  scmp 
tor,  Mr.  Gibson.  From  that  land  of  mar- 
bles, she  sent  us  Medusa  and  Daphne, 
^none  and  Puck.  These  were  beautifully 
wrought,  and  gave  indications  of  a  poetic 
mind.  They  proved  an  uncommon  degree 
of  talent ;  of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
But  did  they  establish  Miss  Hosmer's  claim 
to  genius  ?  In  my  own  mind,  this  query  re- 
mained unanswered.  I  rejoiced  that  a  wo> 
man  had  achieved  so  much  in  the  moet 
manly  of  the  Arts.    I  said  to  myself, 

"  It  was  in  you — ^yes, 
I  felt  'twas  in  you.    Yet  I  doubted  half 
If  that  od-force  of  German  Reichenbach, 
Which  still  from  female  finger-tips  bums  blue, 
Could  strike  out  like  tho  masculine  white-heats. 
To  quicken  men." 

When  I  heard  that  she  was  modelling  a 
statue  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  in  her  last  slumber 
on  earth,  before  the  tidings  of  approaching 
execution  was  brought  to  her  miserable  cell, 
I  felt  that  the  subject  was  admirably  chosen, 
but  difficult  to  execute.  I  hastened  to  look 
at  the  statue,  as  soon  as  it  arrived  in  Boston. 
The  query  in  my  soul  was  answered.  At  the 
first  glance,  I  felt  the  presence  of  genius  | 
and  the  more  I  examined,  the  more  strongly 
was  this  first  impressbn  confirmed.  Ilie 
beanty  of  the  workmanship,  the  exquUta 
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finiflb  of  (letail.s,  the  skilful (wrangement  of        Critics  may  prove  their  superiority  of  cul- 
drapen*,   to    preserve   the    lines    of   ])eauty   ture    l)y   finding   defects   in   this  admirable 
ever}' where  continuous,  were  subordinate  at-   work,  or  in   imagining  that  they  find   iliem. 
tractions.     The  uprcssinn  of  the  statue  at    Hut  I  think  genuine  lovers  of  the   beautiful 
once  rivetted  my  attention.     The  whole  figure    will  henceforth  never  doubt   that  Mi^s  Ilos- 
was   so   soundly  ash-rpy  even  to   its  fingers'   mer   lias  a  genius   for  sculpture.     I    rejoice 
ends  ;  vet  obviouslv  it  was  not  healthy,  natu-    that  sucli  a  gem  has  been  added  to  the  Arts, 
ral  repose.     It  was  the  sleep  of  a  body  worn    Ksj)ecially  do  I  rejoice   that  such  a  poetical 
out  by  the  wreiehedness  of   the   soul.     On   conception  of  the    subject  "came   from  a  wo- 
that    innocent    face,  sufferinfl;   had    left    its    man's  soul,  and  that  such  finished  workman- 
traces.     The  arm,  tliat   had  been  tossing  in    ship  was  done  by  a  woman's  h.ind. 
thegrief-tempe'^t,  had  fallen  heavily,  too  weary  ', ««  Man  doubts  whetlier  wo  ran  do  ilio  thing 
to  change    itself  into  a  more    easy  posture.  |      With  dtrent  trraee,  we've  not  yet  done  at  ol 
Those    larse   eves,  now  so  closely' veiled   by  ;      ^'"^^' ''"  "  '    ^^"»J='  y^"^  ^tamo  !     You  hare 
their  swollen  lids,  had  evidently  wept,  till  the 
fountain    of    tears    was   dry.      That    lovely 
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He'll  4V'f  it,  even  bv  the  starli;:ht  licre. 


mouth  was  still  the  open  jmrtal  of  a  sigh, 
which  the  mastery  of  sleep  had  left  no  time 
to  close. 


*****     There  is  no  nee<l  to  s}itak. 
The  universe  shall  heiu-etorth  speak  for  you, 
And  witness,  She  who  diil  this  thintr  was  6* 
To  do  it— claims  her  license  in  her  irorL:" 

L.  Mabia  Child. 


.i«  Ilislorirnl  fminrrtion  of  thf'  Old  tintl  Xnr  ha-j  tlirown  a  fuller  and  a  clearer  lijilit  upon  the 
Ttstaiinut.  \\y  ilimijihrey  IVideaux,  D.l).,  produetions  of  the  eountrie>  anil  t!»e  manners 
Dean  of  Xoiwii-h.  of  the  people  mentione<l  in  Siripiure  ;  tlie  late 

The  j)ul»!ir:iti.m  of  Trideaux's  "Historical  di-eoveries  of  Layard  and  other-*  have  illustrated 
Connection.*'  wiih  mw  intn.dnctions  and  a  Mi- ,  the  Ca])tivity.  Mr.  Talhoys  Wlieeler  has  em- 
tional  matter,  undi-r  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  hraeed  all  these  ]n)ints  in  his  additions  ;  he  has 
Talbovs  Wheeler,  is  tlic  literarv  speculation  of  "l>o  adcled  analyses  of  rriileaux's  suiyects,  and 
the  week ;  fullowe.l  si<  it  is  to  he  hy  Dr.  Shuck- ,  divided  tlie  text  so  a<  to  read  or  at  least  to  look 
ford's  work,  ini-iuallv  intended 'to  complete  :  less  heavv :  besides  prelixing  an  hi«»tori<al  re- 
the  storvfiv.in  tlie  ('a;ati..n  to  the  Captivitv, '  view  of  the  wlndo  j>eriod.  Dr.  MTaul.  l»ro- 
where  rriili-aux  hc-an.  Shuckfnrd's  desiirii, '  fe>M)r  of  Hchrew  at  Kin^r's  rolletre.  has  also 
however,  w:i-;  left  uiitini-lied,  as  he  stopjied  at .  pR'lix«Ml  a  eritico-bildiographical  aeeoimt  of  the 
the  death  of  Joshua;  tlie  remainin;;  }>eriod, '  llid.liinical  authorities  to  whom  IVideaux  re- 
was,  some  <vntnry  afterward-,  i  18:27 — 183r,./ fcrred,  and  to  other  I lehrew  authors.  Thia  U 
completed  ^v  Dr. 'Kii--ill,who<o  work  will  also  de<iu'ned  as  an  assistance  to  those  divinity 
he  included  in  tli»?  <cric^.  students  who  may  wish  to  cuUivatc  that  class 

Of  th(;se  three,  Prideanx's  (^lnnectif^n  is  hy    «f  literature. — >)nittitor. 

far  the  nio>t   iiiipcirtant,  a>*  well  in  scholarship  |  — 

as  utilitv.  Ijnrii  in  1»;4><  and  dvin-'  in  1724.!  Among  the  news  hv  the  We-t  Indian  mail 
Dean  Pridcanx  wa-^  one  of  tliat  l»and  <)f  learned;  are  some  ti<lin«:s  of  the  *' free  African  emigra- 
Angli<'an  divines  which  formeil  the  ;:lory  of  the  tion  "  of  Krani'e.  "A  fresli  l)atch  of  immi- 
seventeenth  century,  and  whose  like  "we  shall  jrrants  had  arrived  at  Maninipu'  by  the  ship 
not  look  upon  a;^Min."  All  tliat  sacred,  pro-  Clara  from  the  coast  ef  Africa.  The  mortalitT 
fane,  or  Ual)l)iiiical  history  «'inilii  furni>h,  in  hi«:  on  ht)jird  this  vessel  was  much  hi;.'her  than  lit 
day,  has  been  jiackt"!  into  liis  (\)iine<'tion,  if  any  of  the  Coolie  ships  ]«revi«)U<ly  received. 
with  less  ]iriliian<y  tir  le^s  classical  ta.^te  than  Out  of  .'J2.'>,  no  le>s  than  thiriy-iive  <lied  during 
later  times  Tni;rlit  Mipply.  witli  MitH<Ment  clear-,  the  pa-^sau'c.  which  lasted  twenty-nine  <lays,  and 
ness,  and  with  a  fahie^s  that  literary  skill  a  number  of  those  landed  Iiad  to  he  >ent  to  the 
would  de'ii^rneilly  esclnw.  This  extraonlinarv  hoNpltal,  where  many  of  ihein  have  died.  The 
rtjpository  has  th»;  further  advantage  ov«^r  Clara  isdescriheil  as  a  small  ve»eI,Mf  iiot  nroro 
Shuckford  and  Ku-J^ell.  that  a  lar;re  portiou  of-  than  al»out  3(K)  tons  mea!«uren»ent.  TlicKe 
the  narrative  deal>  with  ]»erioil>;  i»u  whii-h  Scrip-  were  the  tirr^t  immi;rrants  introilueetl  hy  Kcgis 
turo  is  silent.  Indeed.  liey»»nd  the  ln'j;inning  and  Co.,  of  Marseilles,  under  their  new  i-on- 
and  the  end,  it  is  only  the  hook  of  Maeeabees 


that  furnishes  Scriptural  ^uidanc 


e. 


tract  with  the  CJovernment.     It  was  mentioned 
that  symptoms  of  discontent  Inid   been  inani- 


The  century  an«l  a  half  that  has  elapsed  since  fes ted  by  the  African  ininiij^rants  in  the  quarter 
Prideaux's  labors  has  witnessed  niany  ehanpes  of  Lamentin,  and  an  attempt  at  tlijrht  to  the 
in  the  mode  of  dealing  with  ancient  history. .  neighhc»ring  island  of  St.  Lucia  ha«l  been  dia- 
Criticism  and  ])hilosophy  of  a  loftier  and  more '  covered  on  tl>c  Chateau  Lezanl  estate.  The 
•earching  character  arc'  required ;    geography  I  laboren  of  several  estates  were  in  the  plot." 
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From  The  Athenieam. 

History  of  the  Campaign  of  1815  :  Water- 
loo— [Ilistoire  de  la  Campagne  de  1815] 
By  Lieut.  Col  Charras.     (Jeffs.) 

The  plain  of  Waterloo  i^ill  for  ever  be  a 
landmark  in  military  histor}'.  There  "was 
.  closed  the  immense  account  of  slaughter  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  the  world.  There  a 
medley  of  nations,  under  a  great  English 
captain,  defeated  the  host  of  a  mighty  com- 
mander, who  no  longer  represented  a  peo- 
ple. The  event  of  that  day  is  distinct 
enough,  if  measured  by  its  results.  The  his- 
tory of  Europe  struck  into  a  new  path  from 
the  moment  of  the  British  advance  and  the 
Prussian  arrival ;  and  yet  the  field  has  since 
been  bitterly  contested,  as  though  several 
rivals  liad  indefeasible  claims  upon  its  glory. 
We  all  know  the  French  fable  on  the  sub- 
ject— ^that  the  English  were  beaten,  but 
would  not  acknowledge  it.  Most  of  us  have 
heard  the  Prussian  theory  developed,  which 
attributed  the  victory  exclusively  to  Blucher. 
And  who  has  not  listened  to  the  confident 
Londoner's  belief,  that  the  Duke  Mas  trium- 
phant in  all  directions  before  the  Prussians 
gave  the  French  their  first  deadly  salute  ? 
These  points  of  disputation  are  gradually 
going  out  of  sight.  Happily,  we  are  less 
exposed  than  formerly  to  loud  explanations 
about  "  the  Prussians  coming  up,"  the  Duke 
being  "  surprised  at  Brussels  " ;  the  levia- 
than solidity  of  the  English  squares,  and  the 
exact  moment — whenever  that  was — in  wliich 
Wellington  gave  the  word  "  Up,  guards,  and 
at  them  ! "  Much  talking  had  made  the 
topic  fatiguing, — and  a  tourist  has  felt  grateful 
to  a  French  officer  for  cutting  short  a  Prussian 
harangue  in  favor  of  the  national  Blucher 
theor}',  by  saying,  "  Then  if  the  A-ictory  was 
gained  by  the  Prussians  alone,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  it.  In  that  case,  France  can 
avenge  herself  whenever  she  pleases."  In 
the  book  before  us,  another  officer  of  the 
French  army  undertakes  to  treqt  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1815,  and  of  Waterloo  especially. 
Lieut.  Col.  Charras  is  hot  unknown.  He  be- 
longs to  the  party  proscrilied  in  France. 
He  is  a  practical  soldier,  and  his  services 
have  gained  for  him  the  esteem  of  the  French 
army.  This  narrative  perhaps,  will  not  sat- 
isfy the  egotism  of  such  Frenchmen  as  be- 
lieve Napoleon  the  First  to  have  been  a 
fiiidtless  commander,  and  persist  in  identiiyhig 
the  eagles  that  fluttered  in  the  blood-atained 
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dust  at  Wate^o  with  the  symbols  sacred  to 
the  independence  of  a  naticm.     It  is  a  calm, 
close,  rapid  review  of  the  entire  campaign ;  and     , 
if  it  lowers  the  Bonaparte  pedestal,  it  is  still 
history,  and  must  be  refuted  before  it  can  be 
rejected.     Such  a  work  was  wanted,  particu- 
larly by   French  readers.     In   English .  we 
have  SIbomc,  and  a  good  many  compilations; 
but  the  Paris  libraries  had  been  overloaded 
with  grandiloquent  accounts,  based  upon  the 
statements   of  Napoleon   and    his  followers. 
No  one,  perhaps,  is  qualified  to  compose  a 
final  history  of  Waterloo  until  it  has  been 
ascertained   whether    the    vaulted    room  at 
Apsley    House    contains    any   documentary 
evidence ;  but,  with    this   reserve,   we   may 
pronounce   that    Lieut.   Col.     Charras    has       ' 
written  a  most  lucid  and  satisfactory  nar- 
ration.   His  object,  as  apparent  throughout 
his  pages,  is  to  render  am])le  justice  to  the 
commanders  engaged,    to    the   troops  em- 
ployed, and  to  the  nations  represented.    Of 
course,  as  a  military  critic,  he  presents  him- 
self with  certain  set  views,  M-hich   may  not 
find  universal    acceptance,    and  concerning 
which  we  have  nothing    to    say.     Indeed, 
minute  anatomy  might  lay  bare  some  errors 
of  detail ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  writer,  as  at 
once  evinced,  and  his  plan,  which  systemati- 
cally connects  his  assertions  with  his  authori- 
ties entitle  him  to  our  general  confidence, — 
the  more  so  as  we  find  him  avoiding  the  tra- 
ditionar}'  blunders  of  French  historians.     An 
English  version  of  such  a  book  is  desirable. 
Lieut   Col.   Charras  in  the  main,  avoids 
political  discussion,  although  the  politics  of 
history  necessarily  intrude,  at  times,  into  his 
narrative.    Thus,  to  account  for  the  position 
occupied  by  the  Emperor  at  Waterloo,  it 
was  requisite  to  pass  into  certain  explana- 
tions ;  but  these  are  characterized  by  moder- 
ation and  candor,  allowing,  as  we  must  do, 
for  a  slight,  inevitable  bias.     In  his  treat- 
ment of  Napoleon,  however,  we  trace  nothing 
but  the  sagacity  of  a  military  mind  united 
with  a  determination  to  bring  out  the  truth 
in   defiance  of  '*  that  mortallcst   enemy   of 
knowledge  " — as  it  is  called  by  Sir  Thomas 
Browne— ^authority.    The  authority   among 
the  French  has  been  the  account  dictated  by 
Napoleon  himself,  and  that  says  Lieut.  CoL 
Charras,  in  many  material  respects,  is  fidse, 
although,  '*  for  more  than  thirty  years,  it  has 
served  as  a  basis  for  almost  every  reoital  of 
the  campaign  of  1816  signed  with  the  namo 
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of  a  Frenchman."  He  hii^lf  professes  to 
have  examined  the  entire  ranj^e  of  records, 
including  the  unpublished  archives  at  Paris, 
and  those  of  Belgium.  Here,  at  all  events, 
he  had  some  new  materials  to  work  upon. 
Moreover,  his  knowledge  of  the  topography 
of  the  series  of  battle-fields  which  led  Napo- 
leon to  his  overthrow  seems  to  be  complete. 
This,  in  combination  with  his  obviously  in- 
genuous purpose,  confers  on  his  work  its  spe- 
cial value. 

The  conduct  of  operations  by  Napoleon, 
after  his  return  from  Elba,  was  marked  by 
every  species  of  fatuity.  Lieut.  CoL  Charras 
considerably  strengthens  this  view;  but  we 
propose  at  present,  to  notice  chiefly  his  com- 
mentaries on  the  great  battle  which  Byron 
dared  not  attempt  to  picture,  even  though  his 
Childe  wandered  to  that  plain  of  blood- be- 
dewed grass.  According  to  Napoleon,  and 
the  majority  of  French  writers  who  have  ser- 
vilely followed  him,  Wellington  and  Blucher 
owed  their  victory  to  accidents  all  but  in- 
credible.  "  The  dispositions  of  the  English 
General,"  wrote  the  Shadow  on  St.  Helena, 
"  were  contemptible,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly 
he  made  none.  He  so  managed  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  any."  To  this  the  reply 
is  straightforward : 

"Wellington's  dispositions  were  so  good 
that  his  advcrsar}'  found  him  constantly  ready 
to  repulse  any  assault,  at  whatever  point  along 
his  hne  it  was  delivered.  Giving  battle,  as 
he  did,  on  the  defensive  in  order,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Prussians,  to  maintain  his  aripy 
in  the  position  it  then  occupied,  he  had  to 
manoeuvre  but  little : — his  tactics  were  well 
suited  to  the  species  of  troops  ranked  under 
his  command ;  but  such  manoeuvres  as  he  did 
make  were  well  conceived  and  well  exe- 
cuted." 

The  point  to  be  remarked  in  this  is  not  so 
much  the  accuracy  of  the  view  enforced  as 
the  readiness  with  which  a  French  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel suggests  a  military  defence  of 
Wellington  against  him  of  Areola  and  Lodi. 
The  following  sentence  contains  at  once  the 
pith  of  the  hostile  criticism  and  the  re- 
joinder : 

"  The  position  of  Mount  St.- Jean  presented 
no  worse  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  retreat 
than  that  which  was  occupied  by  Napoleon 
himself;  indeed,  it  presented  less." 

A  comparison  follows  between  the  facilities 
and  difficulties  presented  by  the  roads  in  the 
rear  of  Wellington — the  forest  of  Soignes — 
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and  the  defile  of  Genappe,  through  which 
Napoleon,  says  Lieut.  CoL  Charras,  nugfat 
have  ,fbund  it  impossible  to  draw  off  hii  ar 
tillery.  Wellington,  asserts  Napoleon,  did 
not  make  good  use  of  his  numerous  canlrr. 
*'  Unhappily,''  says  his  French  commentator, 
Tie  did, 

"  In  the  first  period  of  the  battle,  the  re- 
pulse of  D*£rlon's  corps  was  determined  br 
that  arm,  and  it  cost  us  nearly  6,000  meiL 
In  the  second,  the  repeated  and  faerok 
charges  of  Milhaud*s  and  Kellermann's  sqoh 
drons,  and  of  the  Guards,  fuled  not  onh 
through  the  resistance  of  the  British  and 
Dutch  battalions,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
able  and  opportune  use  made  by  Wellingtoa 
of  his  cavalry." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  battle  the  cavalry 
appeared  in  splendid  prominence,  ^hatererh 
was  pleasant  to  write  at  St-Helena.  Lieut 
Col.  Charras  denies — and  he  never  rests  oB 
denial  only — Napoleon's  assertion  that  Wel- 
lington did  not  anticipate  an  attack  upon  lu 
left. 

'*  That  which  proves  that  he  was  not  un- 
prepared is  that,  being  attacked  In  that  part 
of  his  line,  he  found  himself  strong  enoi^ 
to  inflict  a  signal  defeat  upon  D'Enon;  but 
still  more,  what  proves  it  asain  is,  that  ate 
this  first  attack  Napoleon  directed  his  poB- 
cipal  efibrts  against  the  Anglo-Dutch  centra' 

T\nien  he  resolved  to  give  battle  at  Wat0- 
loo,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  remarked  Na- 
poleon, founded  his  resolution  simply  upon 
the  belief  that  the  Prussians  would  join  hia, 
an  event  ''which  could  not  haye  oocnned 
until  five  o'clock  in  the  eyening.''  Thii, 
Lieut.  Col.  Charras  says,  is  inexact  Had 
not  accidents  intervened,  Blucher  might  eady 
have  been  upon  the  field  one  hour  after  nooa. 
But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  Fkenflh 
soldier,  commentating  upon  Waterloo,  findi 
Wellington's  strategy  unassailable.  On  the 
contrary,  he  assumes  that  he  has  fixed  opoD 
"  a  great,  an  incontestable  error,  committed 
by  the  English  general; — the  detachment  of 
seventeen  thousand  men  at  Hal,  three  leagMS 
from  the  spot  at  which  he  assailed  the 
enemy.**  The  Duke  had  a  reason  for  thia 
movement,  which  he  himself  explained  in  Ua 
despatches,  and  Napoleon  omitted  to  eoa- 
demn  it;  we  are  incompetent,  howeTer,to 
object  to  Lieut.  Col.  Charras  aa  a  ctitiCi  and 
hasten  to  add  what  follows. 

"  In  spite  of  allegations  aa  yiolent  aa  that 
are  devoid  of  justice,  it  most  be  admoiHie^BMl 
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that  this  was  the  only  fault  with  which  Wel- 
lington could  be  reproached  during  the  whole 
of  thata  terrible  day.  Unfortunately  fdfr 
France,  he  conducted  the  battle  admirably, 
notwithstanding  the  delay  of  the  Pruasians ; 
he  never  engaged  his  troops  beyond  the 
necessities  and  opportunities  of  the  battle ; 
he  invariably  engaged  them  judiciously ;  and 
he  knew  how  to  have  a  powerful  reser\'e 
ready  for  the  decisive  moment.  He  came  to 
a  cntical  point,  nothing  is  more  certain. 
But  what  commander  of  an  army  has  not  ? 
To  cite  an  example :  Napoleon  at  Marengo, 
found  himself  in  a  position  quite  as  much 
compromised  as  that  of  Wellington  at  Water- 
loo, when  a  happy  inspiration  on  the  part  of 
Dessaix  and  the  heroic  determination  of 
Kellermann  converted  a  defeat  into  a  signal 
victory." 

The  most  extravagant  of  Napoleon's  criti- 
cisms was  that  in  which  he  declared  that 
Wellington  had  twice  resolved  upon  retreat, 
but  found  it  impossible.  "  And  thus  ~0 
strange  eccentricity  of  human  events! — his 
bad  choice  of  a  field  of  battle,  which  rendered 
retreat  impossible,  was  the  cause  of  his  suc- 
cess." With  this  passage  most  readers  are 
fimuliar.  After  pointing  out  the  lines  by 
which  the  English  might  easily  have  fallen 
back,  LieutCol.  Charras  puts  a  series  of 
questions.  * 

'''But  at  what  moment  did  Wellington 
erer  conceive  the  idea  of  abandoning  the 
field  of  battle  to  his  adversary ?  Was  it 
after  he  had  beaten  D'£rlon  ?  Was  it  after 
be  had  repulsed  Ney's  first  charge,  at  five 
o'clock,  wiien  BuIqw  made  his  movement 
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upon  Plancenoiii  or  at  seven,  when  all  our 
cavalry  recoiled,  despite  itft  valor,  from  the 
EngliKh  centre  ? — or  half  an  hour  later,  when 
the  infantry  of  the  guard,  overwhelmed  by 
numbers,  redescended  the  plateau  ?  •  •  No, 
Wellington  did  not  think,  and  never  could 
have  thought  of  retreating,  at  any  moment 
of  the  day." 

Napoleon  criticized  Wellington,  and  Lieut. 
Col.  Charras  weighs  the  criticism.  Na])oleon 
praised  himself,  and  Lieut.Co].  Charras 
values  the  eulogy.  He  devotes  many  cleverly- 
reasoned  and  substantial  pages  to  a  scrutiny 
of  the  French  tactics  at  Waterloo,  and  points 
to  a  succession  of  manoeuvres  which,  on 
grounds  of  military  science,  he  emphatically 
condemns.  Of  course,  these  judgments,  in 
both  cases,  must  be  taken  for  what  they  are 
worth;  the  principal  question  is,  whether 
LieuLCoL  Charras  produces  fair  credentials, 
and  fairly  employs  his  privileges  as  a  his- 
torian. One  fact,  at  all  events,  appears  to 
have  been  demonstrated — that  the  Napoleon 
of  Waterloo  was  decayed,  exhausted,  de- 
moralized as  a  general. 

The  work  of  Lieut.Col.  Charras  is  a  narra- 
tive, not  a  disquisition.  The  critical  scrutiny 
runs  through  it  like  a  vein,  and  the  points 
are  summed  up  at  the  close,  but  the  chapters 
are  never  tediously  laden  with  parenthetical 
matter.  Uncommon  praise,  indeed,  is  due  to 
the  author  of  a  book  so  well  constructed, 
judicious,  and  impartial.  The  histor)'  is  ac- 
companied by  an  Atlas,  containing  five  excel- 
,  lent  maps  and  plans. 


Motley's  Dutch  Republic. — A  transla- 
tion of  this  work  is  soon  to  appear  in  the 
French  language,  under  the  superintendence  of 
M.  Guizot,  to  whom  Mr.  Motlcv  conceded  the 
right  of  translation  some  months  ago.  A  ro- 
pnnt  has  been  published  in  Amsterdam,  and 
nas  had  a  f^ood  sale.  A  translation  of  the  work, 
complete,  has  been  published,  in  tlie  German 
language,  at  Leipsig  and  Dresden.  A  transla- 
tion into  the  Dutch  language  has  been  made, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.fiakhnizen  Vanden 
Brink,  the  Archivist-in-Chiof  of  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands — the  most  learned  man  and 
the  cleverest  writer  in  that  country.  He  has 
written  an  introductory  chapter  to  the  book,  of 
a  very  complimentary  character,  and  has  added 
many  notes  and  comments.  It  is  publishing  in 
nambers,  very  handsomely  printed,  and  will 
scarcely  be  concluded  before  the  close  of  tlie 
year.  An  elaborate  commendatory  artiele  upon 
the  book  has  joit  appeared  in  the  **Gid$**  the 


leading  review  of  the  country,  written  by  one  of 
the  best  historical  writers  of  Holland.  These 
various  editions  and  notices  have  all  been 
undertaken  without  any  solicitation  on  the  part 
of  the  author ;  the  application  to  him  fop  per- 
mission to  translate  mto  the  French  was  made 
throu{;h  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
Mr.  Motley  is  now  residing;  in  the  Hag^e, 
deeply  engaged  in  studies  for  his  next  work, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  historv  on  which 
his  reputation  mainly  rests. — N.  Y,  Evening 
Post. 

The  young  girls  of  Augsburg,  Munich,  and 
Nurcmlierg,  who  are  oblic^d  to  go  out  when  it 
is  dunk,  carry  knives  with  which  to  defend 
themrielves  against  the  "tress-robbers";  bat 
thone  who  are  further  advanced  in  yean  are 
armed  with  a  more  efficacious  weapon — a  P^pw 
full  of  pepper  or  snuff. 
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THE  poet's   work. — MAMMALS   PET. 


From  Titan. 
THE  POET'S   \WRK. 

From  (Ikj  full  street  of  human  life, 
Its  jostliiijr  jraiiii*  and  paltry  strife, 
Where  with  man's  meanness  all  is  rife, 

I  Imrry  np  hcnven's  viewless  stairs, 
And  on.-itiu'r  rtff  earth's  wearv  cares. 
Open  the  pearly  gate  of  prayers. 

Behind  nic  swinj;  the  doors  again, 
I  hear  no  more  the  noise  of  men  ; 
But  far  hevond  mv  mortal  ken 

»  *■ 

The  forest-arches  intertwine. 
The  stars  adown  eaell  vista  shine, 
Swells  up  a  wave  of  song  divine. 

I  drink  in  all  with  greedy  ear, 
1  listen  with  a  diihlish  fear, 
My  joy  wells  over  with  a  tear. 

Each  in  his  jilucc  there  seems  to  stand 
In  robes  of  light,  a  blessed  band — 
Ono  seems  to  1>eckon  with  a  hand : 

It  is  a  face  I  once  loved  well ! 

God  !  in  that  bliss  inefFablc 

Mv  tonjrue  disowns  earth's  sad  farewell. 

As  onward  rolls  the  flood  of  song, 
I  trembling  creep  amid  the  throng, 
And  read  the  truth  of  right  and  wrong. 

A  hand  unveils  the  primal  laws, 
I  trace  the  end  up  to  the  cause. 
Content  to  wait  heaven's  grand  applause. 

The  world's  vast  history  near  mo  lies; 
I  scan  its  page  with  burning  eyes  : 
Aj  thick  cloud  shrouds  its  destinies. 

Yet  soft  looks  all  arpund  mo  smile. 
Voices  of  love  float  down  each  aisle : 
*•  Thou  must  begone  a  little  while ; 

Meanwhile  be  brave,  and  take  "with  thee 

An  earnest  of  life's  victory, 

A  light  across  the  grave's  dark  sea." 

They  place<l  a  crown  upon  my  head, 
"With  my  heart's  blood  its  thorns  were  red, 
One  kissed  my  brows,  and  tearful  said : 

**  This  wand  of  truth  to  thee  I  lend; 
A  child  of  song,  do  thou  befriend 
Thv  fellow  men  until  the  end. 

Wreath  the  rich  vintage  of  the  mind 
Around  home-truths,  till,  free  and  kind, 
Love  on  the  universal  wind 

Sweeps  scorn  and  bitterness  away ; 
And,  as  old  party  creeds  decay. 
Dawns  forth  a  wiser,  nobler  day. 

When  truth,  in  robes  of  beauty  drest. 
Shall  seek  all  homes,  a  welcome  guest, 
The  bride  of  evcrv  honest  breast. 

» 

And  ns  weird  shells  beneath  lone  sea 

Awake  a  mystic  melody. 

Mortal,  sing  thou,  what  we  to  thee 

Chant,  standing  on  this  azure  height. 
Of  the  dread  voice  beyond  yon  light, 
Like  many  waters  in  its  might. 

Speak  for  the  weak  against  the  strong, 
Be  boldly  good  thy  peers  among, 
Stainless  in  conscieiK^e,  pore  of  tongne. 


Be  kind  to  all,  and  proud  to  none, 
In  thine  own  home  love's  genial  son. 
So  shall  the  hearts  of  all  Im  won. 

•And  wheresoe'er  thy  footsteps  roanif 
In  lordly  hall,  or  poor  man's  homo, 
Thou'lthear  along  the  heav'nly  dome 

Heaven's  songs  sink  down  into  thy  sonl. 
And,  as  earth's  clonds  around  thee  roll, 
Wo  will  care's  dreariest  storm  control. 

Faith,  hope  and  love  on  deathless  wing 
Shall  bear  thee  up  to  soar  and  sing. 
Till  sorrow's  dark  imagining 

Pass  like  the  mists  of  morning  away. 
As  o'er  death's  flushed  and  sleepless  bay 
Thou  seest  th'  eternal  sunbeams  play. 

Then  lay  thee  down  in  well-spent  days. 
Around  thy  brows  thy  crown  of  bays'; 
Thy  meed  no  other  earthly  praise  : 

Thou  hast  God's  message  from  the  skies. 
The  light  may  fall  on  bUnded  eyes, ' 
Sing  on — sing  on — truth  never  dies." 


MAMMA'S   PET. 

Women  and  children ! — what  a  sight ' 
Was  there  when,  gathered  to  her  breast 
After  their  bloody  breathless  flight, 
Calcutta  bade  the  victims  rest  I 
Strong  men,  with  voices  weak  and  low, 
Stood  by  to  ask  their  names,  their  woe. 

Some  answered  but  with  choking  sighs 
And  wringing  hands ;  and  some  stood  there 
Heedless,  with  their  un^onsdons  eyes 
Fixed  in  a  blank  and  ghostlike  stare ; 
Some  told  their  tale  in  screams,  and  some 
Covered  their  faces  and  were  dumb. 

One  of  the  throng,  a  little  child, 

A  fair-haired  girl,  was  all  alone ;  * 

No  mother  on  her  darling  smiled, 

No  brother  spoke  in  cheering  tone : 

All,  all  alone,  with  eyes  serene 

She  gazed  upon  that  strange  sad  scene. 

They  came  to  her,  these  pitying  men, 

And  one  beside  her  knelt,  and  took 

The  orphan  to  his  breast,  and  then, 

With  gentle  voice,  and  gentler  look, 

"  Dear  child,  what  is  your  name  1 "  he  cried : 

"  I'm  mamma's  pet,"  the  child  replied. 

The  wild  moustache,  the  rough  black  beard 
Quivered  :  npon  her  golden  head 
He  laid  his  broad  brown  hand,  and  cleared 
His  husky  throat :  "  Poor  child,"  he  said, 
"  You  arc  called  something  more — say  yet 
Your  name." — "  I'm  just  mamma's  sweet  pet." 

0  mother  in  Toar  dismal  grave, 
O  murdered  father,  hear  us  vow 
Our  homage  to  the  fond  and  brave 
To  lavish  on  that  baby  brow. 
To  pay  in  love  onr  sacred  debt — 
Forjrours  shall  be  the  Nation's  pet ! 


THE    EVB   OF   J 
THE   KVK  OF  KLKCTHIN. 

Our  tiiitil  Kici'cl  ili'iv 
Of  Inciiiin  Siimiu.T  fii.ies'too  soon ; 

Hut,  ll-ll'lrrlv, 
AI«)V<-  ilii-  si-ii. 

llnagii,  whiii!  mill  ciiltn,  iho  Hunter's  moo 

III  trs  nnlv  lire, 

The  vUUit:f«|)irc 
Shown  ]ikr  (lio  Koiliaf'n  Biieetml  lun<^  ; 


Tet« 


An<l : 


.  ll.-! 


VluiirKi 


jund  ngnin 


>«n  free 
Wilh  link-till  lan-t  or  hi'slthfiil  prain. 

Alon-;  tlif  Hlrcpl 

Tlic  KhHiliiwn  mnt 
Of  Dentinv,  whose  liamlii  conreul 

Tlic  mouliU  of  fata 

TliHt  sliupc  the  State, 
And  miikc  ur  iiiiir  tho  coninion  weal. 


And  hear  ilii 

irv,i,i  „f  unrrownod  king. 

llnrk  !  tlirousri.  the  crowd 

The  lauL'h  runs  loud, 
Beneath  the  ea.l.  n-bukinR  moon. 

Goil  save  the  land, 

A  c-nreless  hand 
Mnj  sliuke  or  switvo  cro  morrow'g  noo 

No>st  iithix; 

Oiief=»tninii.5 
Maj  hlnst  the  ho[ip  of  Freedom'-  year. 

Oh.lakeniu  whcro 

An.  lienn,.  of  praver. 
And  forchi':iils  howe.1  ill  reverent  fear! 

Not  1ii:li[1v  full, 

Bi'voiid  riTiiU, 
Tho  wH  i<>n  Kf'TO  Ih  n  breath  can  float : 

Til-'  rrowiiint:  fuit, 

The  kiii-li..»t  a.t 
Of  Ffwhim.  i*  llu-  fro«man'8  xotc  1 

For,, 

nrU  ihat  Kom 
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Drew  nlrenifth  from  dculh, 
And  prayed  tier  RuEnell  up  to  God  I 

Our  hrarts  prow  colil, 

We  liifhtlj  hoM 
The  ripTit  nhteh  brave  men  died  to  gain  ; 

The  stake,  tltet 


The  b: 


wi^rrt, 


DtiLB  hlrdi  of  pain. 

Your  fbadoKS  rend, 

Ando'e  uabcnl, 
>h,  miirtjra,  with  yonr  rmwnii  and  patmi, 

llrenthe  through  tllL'Sl^  ihroiip) 

Vont  buttle  Aonpn, 
I'onr  Kcuflnld  pniyum,  and  diiiif^con  psalmi ! 

I^iok  from  thy  sky, 


.e  Goil' 


great 


Thou  flolemn  moon,  wiili  searching  beam. 

Till  in  the  sight 

Of  Ihy  pnre  lij-ht 
Our  meun  pelf-seek ingu  meaner  seem. 

Shame  from  our  hearts 


I'll 


The  fr;i 


I.'  pnqx 


10  dark ; 


To  party  elnim«. 
Ami  |irivalD  aimH, 

Reveal  ihiit  auuiistfare  of  Trml 
I'u  which  *r(i  given 
Tho  aire  of  Heaven, 

Tbc  heuutv  of  immortal  youth. 
So  ahall  our  voice 


^Vlicn  God  and  man  sliall  npoiik  aa  one  I 


HAVELOCli 
Wherever  banner  quivered  on  the  wall, 
While  Cbristmuij  lieuker  sloaiiied  withjovUl 

After  the  fond,  Tainiliar  name  of  home, 
Thv  name  came  next— an  thoupli  a  nation's 

'      rail 
Of  "  llU-ome  Wit /mm  I'kli-rv !  "  shook  the 
hall, 
T^iuder  than  poalini!  1>cl1s  or  cannon's  boon) 
UMine  a  wi^urr  .-liicr  in  jrk-rv  come 
To  j.-nirc  with  [iriilo  old  l-;ii;;liiTi.i'»  fi-stirul. 
— Who  dreameil  tho  Ui>k  "in  dono  ?— that 

Had  nillcil  the  sharp  puraiitnp  tnimpct's  brciuhl 
— That  arm  so  pnim|il  (o  rescue  iind  avenfte 

Ciiulii  itiBoiuhl.rc-conipipri'd  sandii  licnoalh  t — 
O  my  true  country  I  (hall  not  »ucli  a  douh 

Sjieak  to  thv  myrind  licartu  with  luntruo  no  lime 
c«n  ehauge !  H.  F.  C. 

— Alhnurum. 
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From  Th«  Quarterly  ReYlew. 
The  Historic  Peerage  of  England ;  exhibit- 
ing  under  Alphabetical  Arrangement  the 
Origin,  Descent,  and  Present  State  of 
every  Title  of  Peerage  which  has  existed 
in  this  Country  since  the  Conquest. 
Being  a  New  Edition  of  the  "  Synopsis 
of  the  Peerage  of  England  "  by  the  late 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  G.C.M.G.  Rerised, 
corrected,  and  continued  to  the  present 
time  by  William  Courlhope,  Esq.,  "  Som- 
erset Herald."    London.     1857. 


This  is  a  handsome  and  improved  edition 
at  the  Taluable  work  of  a  great  antiquary. 
Mr.  Courthope  has  done  justice  to  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  as  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  to  his  subject. 
Few  men  of  modern  times  have  attained 
greater  proficiency  than  he  attained,  in  those 
genealogical  studies  which  Leibnitz  did  not 
disdain,  which  were  loved  by  Cecil  and 
Fuller,  and  which  amused  the  leisure  of 
Qibbgn  and  Gray.  In  this  volume  the  reader 
can  see  in  the  cour86  of  a  reference  of  a  few 
minutes,  the  history  of  any  title  ever  borne 
in  England  since  the  days  of  William  the 
Norman ;  and  we  do  not  hesitete  to  pro- 
nounce it  as  necessary  a  companion  to  the 
student  of  English  history,  as  Johnson's 
Dictionary  to  the  student  of  the  English 

language. 

Mr.  Thackeray  observed  in  a  satirical 
mood  that  the  "  Peerage  "  was  the  English- 
man's "  other  Bible."  But  this  is  not  one  of 
the  common  Peerages  which  lie  on  the  tables 
of  Tybumia  to  tell  who  is  the  wife,  and  what 
the  age  of  the  last  Whig  nobleman  appointed 
to  the  government  of  a  colony.  This  portly 
Tolume,  bright  as  is  its  exterior,  is  most  rig- 
idly business-like  in  its  contents.  Age  by  age, 
date  by  date,  each  title  is  traced  from  its 
Creadon,  either  to  its  extinction  or  its  present 
possessor.  It  is  essentially  what  its  title  im- 
ports, a  historic  work ;  and  contains,  there- 
fore, many  names  not  to  be  found  in  our  day 
in  the  English  libro  d*  oro.  Now,  while  this 
constitutes  great  part  of  its  value  to  the 
student,  it  is  likewise  the  feature  which  re- 
quires to  be  brought  prominently  before  the 
world.  It  is  the  historical  aspect  of  Aris- 
tocracy of  which  the  public  knows  least ;  yet 
this  is  the  element  which  makes  the  study  of 
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it  wise,  and  the  respect  for  it  generous,  and 
we  are  glad  that  Mr.  Courthope  has  given  us 
an  occasion  for  a  colloquy  with  a  wider 
public  on  some  of  the  points  of  interest 
which  the  appearance  of  his  book  suggests. 

Though  the  English  Peerage  was  founded 
by  the  Normans,  aristocracy  as  an  institution 
was  far  earlier  amongst  us,  and  indeed,  is  to 
be  traced  in  the  very  first  accounts  we  have 
of  our  northern  ancestors.  It  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  "Agricola."  It  was  brought  into 
Britain  by  the  Saxons.  How  it  originated 
nobody  can  tell.  The  definition  of  Aristotle 
that  eiyeveta  or  nobility  of  birth,  is  a6xoi<K 
nXovToc  Kal  aSeri^ — "  ancient  wealth  and  vir- 
tue " — is  admirable,  but  the  process  by  which 
these  organized  themselves  into  governing 
orders  is  not  so  easy  to  see.  An  age  rest- 
lessly impatient  of  individual  superiority 
finds  it  difficult  even  to  imagine  early  hero- 
worship,  and  turns  firom  the  pedigrees  in  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  with  incredulity  and  weari- 
ness. Yet  then  were  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  state  of  society  during  which  Europe 
became  civilized ;  and  all  the  institutions  of 
life,  and  law,  and  politics  grew  up  during 
times  when  respect  for  personal  and  heredi- 
tary superiority  was  strongest. 

Certain  it  is,  that  though  any  definite  his- 
tory of  the  present  Peerage  must  begin,  as 
the  work  before  us  begins,  with  the  Conquest, 
hereditary  nobility  then  existed  as  an  estab- 
lished and  understood  thing.  We  find 
chroniclers  of  quite  early  times,  such  as  Or- 
dericus  Vitalls,  speaking  of  ^  ancient  fami- 
lies "  in  the  same  matter  of  course  way  that 
we  do.  William  of  Malmesbury  tells  us 
that  RoUo  sprang  firom  a  noble  race  of 
Northmen,  that  had  become  obsolete  through 
length  of  time.  The  knight  who  carried 
William's  gonfanon  at  Hastings  enjoyed  that 
honor  (says  the  Roman  de  Rou)  from  his 
''  antecessours,"  or  ancestors.  AVherefore 
we  must  not  suppose  that  the  nobility  of  the 
best  houses  dates  only  from  1066,  though 
the  plasticity  of  the  Kormans  had  made 
them  adapt  themselves  in  some  three  gene- 
rations so  completely  to  their  new  land,  that 
they  made  little  account  of  the  detaUs  of 
their  Scandinavian  eztraetion.    And,  indeed, 
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when  they  put  out  on  the  bhje  Channel  on 
that  memorable  year,  they  might  well  be  ex- 
cused for  taking  a  new  point  of  departure. 
Discoverers  of  America,  conquerors  of  Kus- 
sia,  founders  of  dynasties  in  England,  Scot- 
land, Italy,  Jerusalem,  the  feat  of  that  year  . 
remains  still  the  most  important  event  in 
the  history  of  their  race.  No  wonder  that 
the  ambition  of  gentlemen  long  was — nay, 
in  our  age  even  still  is — to  trace  themselves 
to  some  one  of  those  who,  when  the  great 
battle  was  over,  gathered  round  Duke  AVil- 
liam  to  look  at  the  dints  in  his  helmet  and 
armor.  A  great  race  had  been  beaten,  and 
a  great  aristocracy  had  fallen.  There  was 
splendid  plunder  going,  and  it  was  given 
away  splendidly. 

The  original  aristocracy,  then,  of  this 
country,  after  the  fall  of  Saxon  ealdormen 
and  thanes,  consisted  of  those  who  held  in 
rapite  from  William.  They  were  in  number, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  about  700. 
Yet  of  these  many  did  not  hold  per  haro- 
niam^  but  (according  to  the  various  degrees 
which  then  divided  life  ever}'  where)  by  ten- 
ures of  inferior  dignity ;  so  that  he  who 
plumes  himself  on  his  Norman  ancestry 
must  take  into  consideration  the  tenure  by 
which  his  ancestor  held,  if  be  wants  to  esti- 
mate his  pretensions  justly.  Chancellor 
West  (father  of  Gray's  West),  in  a  very 
famous  tract  on  these  matters,  estimates  the 
number  of  regular  tenants  by  barony  only 
at  250  out  of  the  700.  These  are  the  gran- 
dees whose  names  and  lands,  taken  out  of 
that  first  and  greatest  of  hlue-hoohf — 
Domesday,  insi)ire  reverential  awe  in  the  in- 
quirer, and  in  speaking  of  whom  in  a  pref- 
ace, even  old  Dugdale  grows  almost  poetic. 
Such  are  Earl  Eustace,  Earl  Hugo,  Earl 
Alan — the  Warrens,  GifTards,  and  so  forth. 
Lordships  were  showered  on  some  families. 
Richard  de  Cla^'  held  170,  Roger  Bigod 
12.S,  Ralph  Mortimer  131,  Osborn  Giffard 
107 :  AVilliam  de  Warren  (Earl  of  Warren) 
had  i;i9  in  Norfolk  alone.  Rut  the  great 
Leviathan  who,  to  borrow  Rurke's  grand 
jmai^e,  •*  ijlayed  and  frolicked  in  the  ocean  of 
thi-  royal  bounty,"  was  Hugh  d'Avrances 
(sister's  son  to  William).  Earl  ]\ilatin  of 
Chester,  commonly  called  Hugh  Lupus.  Re- 
sides all  Cheshire,  i'xcejit  the  bishop's  share, 
which  was  not  great,  Hugh  had  128  lord- 
ships ;  and  among  barons  under  him  we  find  ; 


the  names  of  Vernon  and  Venables.  Ae- 
cordingly,  one  is  not  surprised  to  learn  from 
the  old  writers  that  this  potentate  grew  very 
fat.  He  was  a  humorous  man,  too,  and  fond 
of  buffoons;  for  they  "  encouraged  talent" 
in  a  kind  of  way  even  in  those  davs,  and  the 
Conqueror's  joculator  or  minstrel  had  a  grant 
of  some  land. 

Resides  those  already  mentioned,  certah 
other  Norman  names  are  found  predominant 
at  this  time  —  as  FerrerSi  Gumay,  Lacy, 
Malet,  Toni,  Poraeray,  &c.  All  these  weit 
barons  by  tenure,  and  barons  by  tenure  con- 
stituted the  first  body  of  aristocracy.  Tbt 
aristocracy  was  not  then  called  the  PeeragOi 
but  the  Raronage;  and  dignity  was  territorial 
rather  than  personal.  The  country  was  a 
great  camp  held  by  a  feudal  militia,  of  whidl 
the  King  was  the  chief.  The  whole  system 
was  rooted  in  the  ^afid,  anct  held  on  by  it  likt 
a  forest.  To  have  so  much  land,  was  to  be  a 
baron ;  to  be  a  baron,  was  to  be  Uable  ta 
furnish  so  many  knights;  to  be  a  knight, WM 
to  hold  land  perhaps  of  the  King,  perhaps  of 
a  great  baron.  And  from  this  state  of  feu- 
dalism we  derive,  besides  many  other  tenti- 
ments,  that  respect  for  land  as  a  form  of 
property  which  is  still  so  strong  in  England. 
The  man  who,  in  our  day,  holds  his  estate  ai 
the  third  proprietor  even  in  succession,  owes 
more  of  the  respect  paid  him  by  the  peasan- 
try than  he  supposes  to  the  traditions  derived 
from  times  so  ancient  as  those  of  which  we  ait 
treating.  The  land  may  have  changed  hands 
often,  but  it  has  carried  along  with  it  aomi 
of  that  sentiment  of  regard  attached  to  thf 
lord.shi])  of  it,  as  surely  as  its  earth  has  tht 
fresh  smell  which  it  gives  when  upturned  bf 
the  husbandman.  Nay  it  is,  in  one  semt^ 
the  fountain  of  honor  as  much  as  the  Crawiii 
for  its  possession  gave  power  and  dignityt 
and  that  possession  was  less  the  result  ^ 
the  first  instance)  of  the  king's  mere  giMi 
than  of  the  tacit,  but  well-understood  baigVBi 
by  which  the  nobles  and  king  shared  till 
s]}oil,  because  they  had  shared  the  danger  cf 
j)rocuring  it. 

To  understand  rightly  this  first  form  cf 
aristocracy,  it  is  nccessar}'  to  bear  in  moA 
that  titular  honors  are  of  later  origin.  Thl 
barons  were  a  class  of  great  power,  but  thl 
title  of  baron  had  no  existence  apart  from  thl 
fact  of  baronial  possession.  A  title  was  nal 
a   man*b   cloak  but  hia   skin.     An  Earl  of 
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Chester  governed  Chester,  like  a  kinglet ;  and  adventurers  ready  to  undertake  the  duty., 
though  this  was  not  the  case  after  the  Con-  Here,  then,  was  a  body  ready  to  grasp  at 
quest  with  every  earl  (as  Selden  has  proved), ,  baronies  as  soon  as  they  fell  in — a  body  com- 
yet  the  Comes  was  a  man  with  general ;  ])osed  in  the  main  of  Normans,  though  plen- 
superior  power  and  digiiity,  and  of  greater  ;  tifuliy  mixed  with  Bretons  and  Angevins,  and 
estates  than  a  mere  baron.  These  were  the  otlier  races ;  and  while  some  attained  the 
only  names  of  dignity  in  England  up  to  the  baronage  as  years  rolled  by,  the  mass  be- 
^nd  of  tho  reign  of  Henry  HI.  i  came  the   ancestors  of  many  families  of  the 

AVhenwe  remember  the  small  number  of  ^  gentry.  It  is  probable  that  the  minor  men 
the  great  barons  at  the  conquest,  it  is  not !  mixed  earlier  in  marriage  with  the  native 
wonderful  that  in  eight  centuries  few  direct  I  population  than  the  great  barons,  who  were 
male  descendants  of  tlie  first  barons  by  tenure  always  on  the  look  out  for  heiresses  of  their 
should  be  existing  in  the  ])eerage.  It  is '  own  race.  Ordericus  Vitalis,  who  lived  into 
rather  wonderful  that  there  should  be  any  at  the  reign  of  Stephen,  was  the  son  of  a  vassal 
all.  The  Byrons,  however,  8j)ring  from  an  of  Roger  de  Montgomery,  who  came  over 
Emisius  Burun,  who  held  thirty-two  lord-  with  that  great  potentate  at  the  Conquest, 
ships  in  the  county  of  York,  temp.  "William  But  he  always  calls  himself  "Vitalis  the  Eng- 
I.;  and  a  lialph  de  Burun,  who  held  thirteen  '  litshman;'"  and  when  sent  over  as  a  lad  to 
in  Notts  and  Derby,  tem]).  William  II.  The  i  be  a  monk  at  St.  Kvroult,  where  he  wrote 
Berkeleys,  tlie  Talbots,  the  St.  Johns,  Lord  his  history,  the  Normans  did  not  understand 
Elgin,  in  the  Scotch,  and  Lord  Kinsale,  in  his  language.  We  mention  this,  because  it 
the  Irish  peerage,  are  descended  from  barons  tends  to  show  that  as  new  families  rose  they 
by  tenure  of  those  days,  in  the  direct  male  must  have  brought  much  English  blood  with 
line.  A  larger  number  of  existing  peers  can  ^  them  into  the?  Norman  organization,  in  addi- 
show  such  descents  through  heiresses,  as  the  tion  to  that  which  came  naturally  as  the 
Howards  from  the  Fitz-Alans,  "Warrens,  &'c. ;  Saxons  themselves  entered  into  the  govern- 
the    Devcreuxes    from    the    Bohuns;    Earl   ing  system.* 

Beauchamp  from  the  Beauchamps;  the  St.  The  period  between  the  Conqueror  and 
Alban*s  family  from  the  Veres :  while  if  all  Edward  I.  was  that  in  which  feudalism  flour- 
descents  through  females  be  included,  the  list  ished  in  its  fullest  vigor.  The  great  barons 
might  be  considerably  extended.  If  we  attained  their  highest  power;  heraldr)* arose, 
stickle,  however,  for  the  Conquest,  Domesday-  with  its  beautiful  symbolism,  to  adorn  war,  to 
Book,  tenure  in  capites  and  the  male  line,  distinguish  families,  to  fix  gentility;  caKtles 
we  shall  find  only  a  very  few  up  to  our  stan-  crowned  the  sloping  heights  of  every  English 
dard,  though  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  des-  county;  and  in  many  a  quiet  valley,  rich  in 
ccndants  of  those  original  Norman  barons  wood  and  water,  abbeys  grew  up  and  spread 
arc  found  among  simj)le  gentr}',  as  the  out  broad  and  stately  windows  to  the  rays  of 
Quaker  Gurneys,  Blounts,MaletN,  Chaworths, '  the  noon-day  sun.  Swarms  of  warriors 
Pomerays.  Again,  if  ceasing  to  insist  on  poured  to  the  Crusades,  and  left  their  bones 
baronial  rank  we  seek  knightly  or  landed  in  S\ria  and  l*alestine.  or  in  quiet  Greek 
families  of  the  period,  the  Molyneuxes,  Daw-  isles,  where  they  had  retired  to  nurse  their 
neys,  Devereuxes,  Bagots,  Ashlnirnhams,  wounds,  or  returned  to  take  their  long  rest 
Lumleys,  Ix)wthers,  Lambtons,  are  still  to  he  at  home,  in  churches  which  they  had  en- 
found  as  titled  representatives  of  them.     We   dowed.     Magna   Charta  became  law.     Life 

are    to    remember,  that   if  there  were  only  |     «  Thoro  has  ratlier  l»een  a  sot  of  late  years  in 

seven    hundred    tenants-in-chiof,    of    whom    fi»v'>r  <»f  Saxon  ()riRin«»  for  |)e<lij:rw«,  but*  such  a 

.        1        1      1  ,.„.!  PA  1  1    til- lie  If*  li:iril  tf>  establish.     The  Howards  mnu  be 

some  two  hundred  and  fifty  niny  be  i>resumed    s,^};,,,^  i,„j  ,|,^y  ^„^  „,,„  ^e  Danish.    Two  /reM 

to    have    been  tenants  per  hamniam,  there    liou^^s—om*  Kii;i'sh.oiio  Scotch— sprang  from  the 

were  plenty  of  gallant  chevaliiM-^  and  gentle-   ^'^-»  ^•'*'»"  «ri.focnicy-tho  old  Karlsof'Xorthum- 

*         •'  /.  1    1         ,  ,1  .t»orI:iini:  «mp  or  whom.  Co«p«tnck,  left  Kngland 

men— h'KK  powerful  though  sc.rcf'Iy  less  gen-   „,„|  ^^.„]e,|  ;„  Scotland  uf>er  the  Conquest.    He 

tie — holding   land**   in   broad  England   from    wn*  the  ancMtor,  in   Scotland,  of  the   Kails  of 

church  or   lord.     There  were   sixtv  thousand    1*?"*'^''' ^'-'llTf.^^'-^  'y  T'T'^^^^^ 

,  .  Kdfriir^,  lire  cadets;  in  rnf^land,  of  the  Neniis  of 

or  more  of  knights  fees  ni  the  country;  for  R,iby,  whose  hcirew,  Isaliel,  his  desceudant,  imt- 
every  one  of  these  the  superior  lord  had  to   rip«r  in  the  thirteenth  century.    The  Nevills  are 

/!    I      1    •  u«     .  ^   •!      '11  1     •«■.  i  thus  a  Saxon  race  with  a  l^ormaa  name.    The 

find  a  kmght,  and  the  island  swarmed  witli ,  sigy,,,^  ^jmtth,„^,^. 
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vas  earnest  in  its  beliefs,  stormy  in  its  ambi- 
tions, hearty  in  its  sports.  Ideas  and  senti- 
ments then  became  fixed  in  the  European 
mind  which  long  afterwards  inspired  Euro- 
pean literature,  and  which  formed  European 
manners. 

During  this  long  and  important  period,  in 
which  seyeral  political  changes  were  slowly 
CTolving  themselves  out  of  the  stir  of  feudal 
action,  the  nobility  of  England  was  essen- 
tially Norman.  De  Clares  and  de  Warrenns, 
Bohuns  and  Bigods,  Percys  and  Veres,  Lacys 
and  Mowbrays,  Montfichets  and  Mohuns 
were,  with  scores  of  others,  the  great  names 
which  lorded  it  over  the  kingdom.  But 
time  was  at  his  usual  work  of  change.  Old 
baronies  fell — ^by  deaths  in  battle  or  by  the 
thunderbolt  of  an  attainder,  or  by  the  need 
of  a  supply  for  the  Holy  Wars— often  they 
ended  in  heiresses  and  passed  to  other  lines. 
New  barons  appeared,  of  whom  some  had 
apparently  been  Norman  gentlemen,  though 
not  among  the  great  tenants  in  Domesday. 
Several  of  these  families  are  still  in  the 
Peerage. 

For  instance,  the  Herberts,  or  Fitz-Her- 
berts,  the  Clintons,  Hastingses,  and  Spensers, 
all  became  barons  by  tenure  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  First  Fitz-Herbert  seems  to 
have  married  that  king's  mistress.  Who  the 
Clintons  were  is  not  quite  clear.  The  gene- 
alogists (with  a  natural  respect  for  a  date 
like  1129,  when  we  knowGeoflfrey  de  Clinton 
to  have  been  alive)  dubiously  try  to  derive 
Geoffrey  from  one  William  de  Villa  Tancredi ; 
but  Ordericus,  his  contemporary,  obviously 
thought  him  a  novus  homo,  and  raised  as  a 
king's  favorite ;  and  in  the  absence  of  direct 
evidence  to  the  contrary  this  authority  should 
be  decisive.  He  built  Kenilworth,  and 
founded  a  monastery  near  it,  and  a  distin- 
guished race  issued  from  his  loins,  now  repre- 
sented by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The 
Hastingses  were,  with  more  certainty,  a  Nor- 
man stock.  Their  first  baron  was  Walter  de 
Hastings,  steward  to  Henry,  and  owner  of  a 
manor  in  Norfolk,  which  he  held  by  a  Grand 
Serj  canty,  viz.,  by  taking  care  of  the  "  nap- 
erie  "  (table-linen)  at  the  coronation.  From 
him  derived  the  renowned  line  which  pro- 
duced Warren  Hastings,  and  which  Lord  Hunt- 
ingdon represents  in  the  peerage  in  our  day. 
Hugh  Despencer,  of  high  Norman  lineage, 
also  a  steward  to  the  same  king,  was  ances- 
tor of  all  the  Spensers,  and  the  great  £d- 
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mund  the  poet  amongst  them — (wlio  fbrgeti 
Gibbon's  fine  appeal  to  them  to  cherish  the 
'<  Fairy  Queen  **  as  the  *<  brigfateet  jewel  in 
their  coronet "?) ;  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  Lord  Spencer  Are  from  a  younger  btttDch 
of  the  baronial  family  re-established  in  opu- 
lence under  the  Tudors  (chiefly,  it  would 
seem,  by  a  marriage),  and  in  tlie  peerage  by 
James  L 

Other  families,  whose  descendants  are  stiD 
noble,  came  into  the  baronage  in  the  esriy 
times  of  which  we  are  now  apeaking.  A 
Nevill  was  baron  by  tenure  in  Henry  L^ 
reign;  and  Lord  Abergavenny^s  ancestor, 
Geofirey  de  Nevill,  in  that  of  Henry  IL  Ths 
first  English  Courtenay  (of  aogost  origin), 
Reginald,  was  a  baron  under  the  last-namei 
king ;  the  first  Grey  under  the  first  Richard; 
the  first  Audley,*  ancestor  of  the  Stanleys, 
under  Henry  IH.  The  male  descendants  of 
these  families  in  the  present  peerage  may 
well  consider  themselves,  with  the  houses  «e 
have  particularised  above,  the  highest  hkod 
of  the  country,  while  among  the  gentry,  tbe 
Luttrells,  Corbets,  and  Oresleya  werebaranl 
at  the  same  time.  Even  the  Derfereuns, 
Mannerses,  or  Howards  were  not  baroos  hg 
tenure,  but  only  attained  baronage  hter  when 
the  rank  was  conferred  by  writ.  The  chief 
place  in  the  nobility  assuredly  helongs  to 
those  who  enjoyed  the  dignity  in  its  Bort 
purely  feudal  form,  and  when  the  poiwer  of 
the  order  was  at  its  greatest  height. 

Indeed,  it  requires  no  riight  eflbrt  of  d» 
imagination  to  picture  the  magnificent  poei- 
tion  of  a  Baron  of  England  in  the  tveUtt 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  with  hia  castles  ind 
his  vassals,  his  wide  lands  and  hriUfait 
retinue.  At  the  high  festiTals  of  Ghristnaii 
Easter,  and  MThitsuntide,  when  the  Xiqg 
gathered  his  comUes^  proeera^  wo^rMta 
about  him  to  hold  those  great  aasembfiss— 
half-feasts,  and  half-coundls^ — which  mft 
the  forerunners  of  regular  "  parliaments' 
— the  English  earls  and  baroha  crowded  ts 
the  palace,  and  their  retainers  swarmed  fa 
the  town.     The  mornings   were  spnt  fa 


*  Henry  de  Aldithelev  or  Aodley— ancestar  sf 
the  old  Lords  Andley,  or  the  present  Lord  Andl^ 
(in  the  female  line),  and  of  the  Eail  ef  Dsfby* 
had  the  inheritance  from  whhsh  he  took  Us  bhbs 
given  him  by  Nicholas  de  Verdoii,  in  16  Han.  HI, 
(1262).  He  bore  his  arms  with  a  "diffiBraaes/* 
and  was,  not  improbably,  his  son.— (Am  Dagdaln 
Baronage,  i.  746.)  If  so.  he  sprang  flnss  a  Bs^ 
tram  de  Verdon,  who  held  as  a  oann  at  tfas  Oea> 
quest  by  grand  seijeanty. 
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huntings  and  tournaments,  and  the  after- 
noons in  free  converse  and  revelry.  Ban- 
ners everywhere  met  the  eye,  glittering  with 
the  chequered  gold  and  azure  of  the  War- 
rennes,  or  the  three  red  chevrons  of  the 
Clares,  or  the  favorite  lion  of  other  Norman 
houses,  who  much  f&vored  that  historic 
beast.  At  such  meetings,  in  Winchester 
and  Westminster,  or  other  antique  place, 
foreign  wars  and  home  grievances  were  dis- 
cussed ;  the  wardships  of  rich  damsels  were 
begged  from  the  king's  grace;  a  new  earl 
was  solemnly  invested— j9^  ctncturam  gladii 
— by  the  girding  of  the  sword.  The  barons 
and  king  between  them  were,  unknown  to 
themselves,  laying  the  foundations  of  our 
constitution.  * 

At  home,  in  his  county,  among  his  knights 
and  tenants,  our  baron  was  a  still  greater 
personage.  He  held  periodically  his  curia 
baronis  to  try  cases,  where  he  exercised,  if 
of  the  higher  class,  his  privilege  of  **  sacha, 
and  socha,  and  thol,  and  them,  and  infang- 
thefe.**  He  had  a  petty  regal  state  of  his 
own,  with  his  dapifer  or  seneschal,  chamber- 
lam,  and  other  officers.  In  some  cases,  his 
chief  tenants  were  called  barons  and  chiva- 
liers,  and  these  carried  his  coat-armor  (with 
a  difference  of  tincture),  or  some  part  of  it, 
on  their  shields.  The  lords  and  gentlemen 
of  later  ages  were  derived  in  great  number 
from  the  chief  vassals  of  those  primeval 
barons,  those  men  whose  function  in  life  was  to 
give  to  the  king  advice — to  the  people,  lead- 
ership and  control ;  those  ancient  heroes  of 
English  nobility,  under  whose  protection  good 
men  lived,  and  under  whose  banners  brave 
men  died. 

Life  in  those  days  was  not  systematic,  but 
▼arious  and  vigorous.  It  abounded  in  strong 
contrasts.  Powerful  chiefs  stripped  them- 
selves of  their  coats  of  mail  or  their  ermine, 
and  retired  to  religious  houses  to  die  monks. 
You  wandered  out  from  a  hall  where  tnin- 
Btrels  were  singing  to  lords  and  ladies  drink- 
ing out  of  gold,  and  were  startled  in  a  wood 
by  the  tinkling  of  a  leper's  bell.  In  the 
tame  social  state  where  a  I>e  Delesme  rode 
out  at  the  head  of  his  followers  to  steal  cat- 
tle. ])reparatory  to  fortifying  his  castle,  a  De 
Braose  **  would  salute  any  children  that  be 
met  ....  to  the  end  he  might  have  a 
retuni  of  the  benediction  of  the  Innocenta.** 
One  lord  enters  the  village,  on  his  return  to 
cattle  from  the  Holy  Land,  with  the  whole 
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neighboring  convent  in  prooessioD,  singing 
Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini. 
Another  invades  the  grounds  of  the  Bishop 
of  Ely  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  rascals,  kills 
his  game,  breaks  open  his  cellars,  and  allows 
all  his  men  to  get  drunk.  There  was  great 
stateliness  and  splendor,  and  reverence  both 
inward  and  outward,  for  rank;  but  when 
Fulk  Fit2-Warine  was  pfttying  chess  with 
Prince  John,  in  the  time  of  Henry  U.,  the 
Prince  broke  his  head  with  the  chess-board, 
and  FuU^  gave  him  a  blow  which  nearly 
killed  him.  The  same  baron,  who  in  some 
causes  would  face  the  king  in  open  war,  paid 
a  fine  for  having  a  good  pipe  of  wine  over 
from  France,  or  coaxed  his  sovereign  with  a 
batch  of  lampreys  to  get  him  a  manor  at 
farm  fVom  some  opulent  earl,  or,  with  a  score 
of  palfreys,  to  induce  him  to  procure  him 
Eleanor  de  Bisset  for  a  wife.  Dark  and  deep 
superstitions  brooded  over  men's  hearts,  and 
filled  earth  and  sky  with  terror  and  mystery ; 
and  yet  there  was  no  lack  of  fon  either. 
Jolly  fellows,  like  Walter  de  Mapes,  sang  out 
their  drinking  catches;  minstrels  wandered 
about  the  country;  bufibons,  jongleurs,  and 
such  like,  swarmed  in  the  halls  of  the  great. 
In  one  sense,  life  was  rude  and  violent.  The 
Barons'  Wars  caused  great  miseries,  during 
which,  that  castles  might  be  fortified,  <*  the 
houses  of  the  poorest  agricultural  laborers  " 
(says  Matthew  Paris)  **  were  rummaged  and 
plundered  even  of  the  straw  that  served  for 
beds."  The  ignorance  of  economic  science 
was  such  that  a  bad  harvest  generally  pro- 
duced something  like  a  famine.  The  disturb- 
ance of  life  was  so  great  from  turbulence, 
that  in  1216,  as  we  learn  firom  Roger  of 
Wendover,  **  markets  and  traffic  ceased,  and 
goods  were  exposed  for  sale  only  in  church- 
yards." Yet  there  was  abundance  of  charity 
firom  the  noble  medieval  church.  The  poor 
were  not  huddled  out  of  sight  as  oflensive 
objects :  they  were  recognised  as  baring  a 
sacred  right  to  help  in  the  name  of  the  Re- 
deemer ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  solemn 
way  in  which  this  was  publicly  affirmed  that 
there  were  processions  of  poor  men  at  every 
gentleman's  foneral.  Heavy  was  the  baron's 
mailed  hand,  but  he  had  a  great  heart  too. 
When  was  domestic  affection  ever  more 
deeply,  more  i^ucredly  felt,  than  in*the  feudal 
days,  when  a  De  Beauchamp  **  left  his  heart 
wheresoever  the  Gounteie,  his  dear  eoneorCy 
shonld  retohe  henelf  to  be  inteiMd'P    It 
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is  strictly  consistent  with  this  warmth  of  feel- 
injif,  and  not  inconsistt»nt,  as  may  superficially 
appear,  that  the  same  kind  of  man  was  some- 
what hasty  in  asserting  his  dignity,  and  that 
his  hand  flew  quickly  to  his  sword-hilt 
Henry  III.  called  Hugh  Bigod  a  traitor. 
Hugh  instantly  told  him  that  he  lied,  add- 
ing, *'  if  you  do  nothing  but  what  the  law 
warranteth,  you  i*  can  do  me  nci  harm." 
"  Yes,"  the  King,  said,  "  I  can  thrash  your 
grain,  and  so  humble  you.'*  "  If  you  do," 
replied  the  Karl  (he  was  Earl  ofr  Norfolk), 
"  I  will  send  you  the  heads  of  your  thrashers  ! " 
Stormy  me» !  But  the  age  wanted  such, 
and  they  were  full  of  an  energy  which  over- 
flowed into  passion  in  this  way.  Their  pub- 
lic life  established  a  check  on  the  Crown ; 
their  private  life  was  the  foundation  of  that 
great  system  of  order,  that  body  of  senti- 
ment and  opinion,  which  lasted  in  England, 
in  one  shape  or  another  for  centuries,  and  is 
"eally  at  the  bottom  (we  speak  deliberately) 
of  whatever  is  most  beautiful  and  generous 
in  our  social  institutions  still. 

This  same  Hugh  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk, 
was  one  of  the  celebrated  twenty-five  barons 
^appointed  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
Magna  Charta  early  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Before  proceeding  to*  that  next  stage 
in  peerage  historj^,  whfn  barons  6y  tenure 
were  superseded  by  barons  by  writ,  let  us 
give  the  m^mes  of  these  old  worthies.  They 
were  William  de  All)ini,  Koger  Bigod,  Hugh 
Bigod,  Henry  de  Bohun,  liichard  de  Clare, 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  William  de  Fortibus,  Robert 
Fitz-Waltcr,  John  Fitz-Robert,  Geoffrey 
Fitz-Piers  alias  Mandeville,  William  de 
Huntingfield,  John  do  Lacy,  William  de 
Launvallei,  Richard  do  Montpiliet,  William 
Makt,  Roger  de  Mowbray,  William  de  Mow- 
bray, William  Marshal,  Richard  de  Percy, 
Saior  de  Quincy,  Robert  de  Roos,  Geoffrey 
de  Say,  Robert  de  Vere,  and  Eustace  de 
Vt'sci.  All  these  nobles  were  Normans, 
four  of  them  were  earls,  and  they  may  no 
doubt  be  taken  generally  to  have  been  the 
greatest  potentates  of  their  day.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  remarked,  as  illustrative  of  the 
mutability  of  fortune,  that  there  is  not  a 
male  descendant  of  one  of  them  in  the  Eng- 
lish }*eerage,  and  that  only  two  of  the  names 
occur  in  the  present  Up])er  House.  Those 
names  are  of  course  Percv  and  de  Roos 
(how  came  the  last-named  family  to  call 
themselves  de  Bos  ?),  both  through  females, 
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the  last  through  a  co-heiress.  There  are, 
however,  some  descendants  through  females 
besides  these  among  their  Lordships,  at 
Lord  Hereford  from  Henry  de  Bohun,  the 
Howards  from  Roger  de  Mowbray,  Lord  Bar 
and  Sele  from  Geoffrey  de  Say,  the  Duke  of 
St.  Alban*s  from  Robert  de  Vere — all  more 
or  less  directlv.  But  our  fair' readers  mtut 
pardon  us  for  giving  the  due  feudal  p^efe^ 
ence  to  the  male  line, — though  we  do  not 
defend  it  on  the  ground  taken  by  an  old 
writer,  that  no  woman  can  keep  a  secret, 
whereas,  to  keep  the  lord's  secrets  was  one 
of  the  duties  imi>osed  od  every  man  to  wh<nn 
was  granted  a  fief.  The  truth  is,  that  unleci 
we  take  the  male  line  as  the  general  stand- 
ard of*  genealogical  rank  (with  descent 
through  heiresses  as  the  next  best),  we  shall 
find  ourselves  in  a  hopeless  state  of  confu- 
sion. Everybody  of  good  blood  has  tome 
in  his  veins  far  higher  than  that  of  the  name 
which  he  bears:  and  once  let  loose  on  a 
great  stream,  with  its  endless  tributaries,  we 
can  sail  almost  where  we  please. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
details  of  that  change  which  substituted  ba^ 
onagc  by  writ  for  baronage  by  tenure,  and 
we  should  be  sorr}'  to  pronouncfB  judgment 
on  points  on  which  Mr.  Hallam  may  have 
differed  with  the  Lords'  Committee  on  the 
Dignity  of  a  Peer.  We  have  seen  that  the 
earliest  form  of  aristocracy  after  the  Con- 
quest was  a  system  of  feudal  tenuicii 
under  which  the  great  tenanta  per  harvhum 
constituted  the  king's  barons,  and  attended 
his  council,  which  council  some  antiquariei 
have  called  the  Great  Court  Baron  of  tlie 
Realm.  No  writer  of  authority  attributci 
the  right  of  attending  such  councila  to  any 
but  the  higher  tenants  and  prelatea ;  and 
many  men  were  called  harcnea  whoi,  in  a 
general  sense,  had*  no  such  privilege.  la 
fact,  before  the  time  of  John,  even,  (and  the 
date  cannot  be  more  accurately  fixed,)  a 
regular  distinction,  quite  practical  in  thoas 
days,  though  not  altogether  intelligible  to  W| 
had  grown  up, bet  ween  Greater  and  Lcncr 
Barons  —  harones  majores  and  banma 
minores.  The  turbulence  of  the  gieater 
class  shook  their  power,  by  ahaking  their 
possessions ;  they  alienated  their  temnw* 
and  80  increased  the  number  of  thoae  who 
held  of  the  king  instead  of  holding  of  thaoh 
selves. 

"  Hence,"  says  Sir  Harria  Nioholaai  ^^m 
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'principle  that  had  governed  the  assembly  of 
the  Great  Council  of  the  kingdom  from  the 
Conquest  until  the  time  of  King  John  ceased 
to  exist ;  the  alienation  by  the  barons  of 
their  knijjfhts'  fees  increased  the  numbers  of 
those  who  hold  of  the  King  in  capife ;  but 
as  thev  increa<;t'd  in  number,  so  did  thev  do- 
crease  in  wealth  and  power;  and  it  resulted 
that  either  in  the  reign  of  King  John  [1199- 
1216]  or  in  that  of  his  son  King  Henry  the 
Third  [1216-1272].  the  King  obtained  a  dis- 
cretionary ])Ower  of  calling  to  his  Great 
Council  only  such  persons  as  he  thought  fit 
so  to  summon,  and  the  Great  C-ouncil  of  the 
Kealm  came  to  be  divided  between  those 
whose  great  possessions  and  known  fidelity 
to  the  Crown  procured  them  a  writ,  and 
those  who  not  holding  per  baroniam  were 
yet  summoned  at  the  King's  pleasure,  and 
by  a  writ  similar  to  that  addressed  to  the 
tenants  per  baroniam  ....  proof  of  tenure 
per  baroniam  became  no  longer  necessary, 
and  the  record  of  the  writ  of  summons  came 
to  be  suflicient  evidence  to  constitute  a  Lord 
of  Parliament." — Ohaervations  on  Dignities^ 
p.  19. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  constitution  of  the 
Peerage    assuming   a   more    modem    form. 


i< 


baronial  by  tenure,  merged  into  ••  common- 
ers "  ]  and  the  cases  are  frequent  of  families 
being  "  summoned  "  for  a  generation  or  so, 
becoming  baronial  by  the  ])rocess,  and 
again  relapsing  into  mere  gentry  from  dis- 
continuance of  summons.     We  have  already 

• 

instanced  the  Blounts,  Malets,  Pomerays, 
Lultrells,  Corbets,  Gresleys,  as  coming  under 
the  former  description  ;  and  cases  of  the  lat- 
ter are  not  wanting.  A  Baldwin  de  Maners 
was  summoned  to  ]mrliament,  in  October, 
1309,  several  generations  before  that  ancient 
and  honorable  family  attained  the  peerage, 
and  was  never  summoned  again.  A  Wil- 
liam Devereux  was  summoned  in  1299,  his 
descendants  were  passed  over  till  1384; 
while  the  present  Devereuxes,  Premier  Vis- 
counts, did  not  become  peers  (however  an- 
cient and  Norman)  till  1461,  when  Walter 
Devereux  married  the  heiress  of  the  great 
house  of  Ferrers. 

The  term  gentleman  signified  nothing  orig- 
inally, but  "  man  of  family,"  though  by  the 
courtesy  of  England  it  has  come  to  be  ap- 
plied to  all  who  sliare  the  position,  manners, 


From  the  23rd  Kdward  I.  [1295]  when  the  [Cultivation,  &c.  of  men  of  family,  and  by 
change  had  become  consolidated,  the  right ;  j)opular  license,  confusion  of  idea,  and  igno- 
to  be  summoned  to  Parliament  emanated,  \  ranee  of  antiquity,  to  a  vast  number  more, 
alone,  from   the  King's  writ,  and  only  those    In  early  limes,  the  terms  nobility  and  gentil- 


80  summoned  were?  held  to  be  parliament- 
ary barons  of  the  realm.  The  terms  peers 
[parrH^   and  peerage  illustrate  this  state  of 


ity  were  certainly%  synonymous,  here,  as 
abroad  ;  so  much  is  clear  from  what  Selden 
tells  us  in  the  "  Titles  of  Honor,"  and  from 


thnigK.  They  are  first  used  in  the  instru- :  other  authorities.  The  families  whose  con- 
mont  wl'it'li  banij^hed  the  Despencers  in  14lh  ^  stitutioniil  rank  was  below  that  of  the  peer- 
Edward  11.  J1321].  "Peerage,"  observes  ^ age  became  the  knights  of  the  shire  in  the 
Madox.  *'was  the  state  or  condition  of  a  .  House  of  Commons  as  is  obvious  from  the 
peer.  It  consisted  chiefly  in  that  relation  old  lists.  The  more  honorable  and  j)ower- 
vhich  the  barons  or  ])eers  of  the  King's  .  ful  part  of  that  House  was  thus  of  arisio- 
oouit  bare  to  one  another."  "The  word  |  cratic  origin  (the  true  reason  why  our  liber- 
peers  or  parrs."  Chancellor  West  says,  "is   ties  have  been   based  on  constitutional  and 


altogether  feudal,  signifying  nothing  but 
taeu  equal  as  to  th(Mr  conditi<m,  con-vassals 
in  the  same  court,  and  liegemen  of  the  same 
lord."  "  Tlie  Curia  liegisj**  states  Cruise, 
**  was  the  original  of  our  parliament  .... 
Peers  were  jtarea  in  the  Curia  liegig,** 

Here,  too,  our  aristocratic  system  began 
to  assume  that  peculiar  mixed  character 
which  distinguished  it,  in  such  a  marked 
manner,  frtmi  that  of  the  Continent.  While 
the  baronage  and  ])eerage  were  confined  to 
a  tom))aratively  small  body  created  by  the 


not  on  democratic  principles),  and  we  do 
not  believe  that  there  was  a  singh*  case  of 
any  one  but  a  county  member  being  Speaker 
of  the  Commons  before  the  time  of  Philip 
and  Mary.  In  fact,  the  English  gentry  were 
originally  the  Lower  Nobility,  many  of  them 
being  almolutely  of  the  same  blood  in  ])oint 
of  descent ;  and  in  Scotland,  where  all  sat  in 
the  same  House,  the  gentry  were  fox^ 
registered  in  the  proceedings,  as  the  '**  oimui 
Barrounis." 
Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  ap- 


King,  all  the  rest  of  the  landholders  of  the  parent  want  of  system  in  the  first  working 
kingdom  became  mere  gentlemen  and  their '  of  the  Writs  of  Summons.  The  first  writ 
order  that  of  the  gentry.    Families  once  I  extant  is  that  of  the  49th  Henry  HL  [ia60}» 
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when  the  King  was  in  the  hands  of  the  dons  and  Megatheria  of  the  English 

barons,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  draw  age",  whose  bones  excite  wonder  in  the  earij 

fair  conclusions  from  it.    But  there  are  sev-  formations  of  our  history.    Their  greatness 

eral  writs  of  Edward  L,  and  the  principle  and  magnificence  was  riyalledy  for  a  time,  tt 

which  regulated  them  is  difficult  to  under-  later  periods,  fay  individual  families,  but  at  s 

stand.     We  have  before  observed  that  there  class  they  belonged  to  t{ie  twelfth  and  thi^ 

are  supposed  never  to  have  been  more  than  teenth  centuries,  and  their  close  marked  an 

250  tenants  per  baroniam  out  of  all  the  ten-  epoch  in  the  history  of  their  order : 

ants   in   capite  in   England.    Late^  in  the  **  Their  bones  are  dost, 

reign  of  Henry  III.,  it  does  not  appear  that  Their  good  swords  rust, 

there  were  more  than  150.    But  Edward  did  '^^^'^  «^»^^«  '^  ^^  ^^"^  "^^"^  ^«  *™^" 

not  summon  all  these,  and  he  summoned  ^^  ^he  same  century,  the  Montacutet  be- 

some  who  did  not  belong  to  them  at  all.  came  Earls  of  Salisbury;  the  Percys  and 

The  fact  marks  the  ascendancy  of  that  great  Nevilles,  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  West- 

prince,  who  had  such  a  powerful  influence  moreland ;  the  Courtenays  Earls  of  Deroo. 

over  the  formation  of  the  British  ConsUtu^  The  Hastingses  enjoyed  the  coronet  of  Pem- 

tion.      Among   the  names  which  his  sum-  ^^^oke,  and  the  Clintons  for  a   generation 

monses  first  made  baronial,  are    Meynill,  that  of  Huntingdon.    The  noble  Beanehsmps 

Hilton,  Lascells,  Points,  Devereux,  La  Warr,  attained  their  highest  power ;  and  th^  pee^ 

Ufford,*  Grandison,  Vavasour,  &c.    We  have  ^^  ^'^^  enriched  with  the  names  of  West, 

marked  those  which  are  in  the  modem  peer-  Bourchier,  Willoughby,  and  Dacre.    BesidN 

age  (the  third  in  line,  female),  others  are  these  families,  the  most  potent  in  England 

known  in  the  gentry ;  and  the  baronies  of  ^^^^    the    Mowbrays,  Dukes    of  Norfolki 

Grandison  and  Vavasour  are  in  "  abeyance."  Fitz-Alans,    Earls    of    Arundel ;     Stafivd, 

At  the  close  of  Edward's  reign  [1807],  the  Earls  of  Stafford;  Mortimers,  Earls  of  MtrAi 

peerage— independent  of  earls— consisted  of  Hollands,  Earls  of  Kent;  the  northern  CKfr 

about  100  persons,  of  whom  66  had  been  ^o'^«»  ^^<>  '»^*«^    their   banners  so  oAa 

oarons  by  tenure,  and  the  remainder  had  against  the  Douglasses ;  and  the  De  \am 

been  created  by  himself.  ^^^  ^ad  been  Earls  of  Oxford  since  the  time 

During  the  fourteentit  century,  events  of  ®^  Stephen.    Such  were  the  families  whidi 

importance  happened  in  the  history  of  the  ^^^S^^  against  the  ScoU  at  Halidone^  and 

English  Peerage.     The    De  Clares  disap-  the  French  at  Creasy  and  Poictiers ;  saoll  • 

peared  out  of  it,  on  the  field  of  Bannock-  the  names  found  in  the  early  lists  of  the 

bum,  where  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  ef  Glou-  ^'^^^  ^^  the  Garter,  names  respected  by  thi 

cester  fell,  leaving  his  great  inheritance  to  ^^^ck  Prince,  and  dear  to  the  menuuf  rf 

be  divided  amongst  three  daughters.    The  honest,  kindly,  prolix  Froissart,  whose  sia- 

Bohuns,  Earls  of  Hereford,  &c.,  ended  in  P^«  unconscious  devotion  to  the  chiralnn 

1372,  in  the  person  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  ^^®  ^^^'<^^  ^^  ^epicU  U  the  best  testimony  to 

Lord    High    Constable    and    K.  G.    Both  ^^  ^"^"^^  that  could  be  put  into  wevds.    A 

these  houses  had  married  with  the  Plantag-  ^«'^>^  ^^^^  of  pleasure  and  pomp— a  oertui 

enets.    The  Bigods  surrendered  the  Earl-  ^^^  ungraceful  ostentation— seems  to  ndBib 

dom  of   Norfolk.    The  male    Une    of  the  '*^®  *  P^"'"^  '^^  the  cap,  of  the  men  of  Sdp 

Lacys,  Earls  of  Lincoln  terminated.    That  ^"^^  ™-'»  d»y»-    Feudalism  had  pmmiL 

of  the  Marchals,  Earls  of  Pemdroke  in  one  ^  ^^  *P^»^»  ^^  ^"  enjojing  itself  in  the 

branch,  came  to  a  close.    All  these  barons  sunshine  of  iu  prosperity  with  all  ita  hwildii 

were  Norman,  and  of  the  very  highest  rank  banners  fluttering  in  the  breeie.    Theearte 

in   the  early  baronage.    They  belonged  to  Karons,  i.ot  less  noble,  had  been,  perhaps  a 

the  class  which  had  gone  to  the  Crusades,  ^^^de    more    grim ;    and,  in  coming  tom 

founded  abbeys,  over-run  Scotland,  conquered  earner  writers  to  Froissart,  we  feel— is  it  thi 

Ireland,    fought    at    Lewes    and  Evesham.  '«^^"®  they  are  drinking,  or  the  love-SQQgl 

They  may  not  inaptly  be  called  the  Masto-  they  are  singing  ?  or  a  haunting  thoi^  flf 

the  eyes  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury^ 

*  Lord  Bacon  had  a  dencent  from  these  Uffords,  that  we  are  two  or  thxet  eeneiations 

who  became  Karls  of  Suffolk  ttmp.  FMw.  III.;  his  ,i,^  ^«„«i:«». 

ancestor  William  Bacon  taring  married   one  of  ^^^  cavaliers, 

them  in  the  previous  reign.    Harl.  MS.  818.  Laborious  Collins,  the  geneakgisli  hff  < 
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excellent  way  in  his  Peerage  of  giving  ex- 
tracts from  old  wills  and  the  like  documents, 
in  which  we  see  the  manners  of  past  times 
without  any  .possibility  of  false  color.  The 
second  Earl  of  Salisbury  made  his  testament 
in  1397 : 

*'  Wherein  he  stiles  himself  Earl  of  Salis- 
bur}s  and  Lord  of  the  isles  of  Man  and 
Wight,  and  bequeaths  his  body  to  be  buried 
in  the  conventual  church  at  Bustleham 
founded  by  his  father:  And  thatxxv«.  should 
be  daily  distributed  amongst  300  poor  peo- 
ple until  Yivm  corpse  should  be  brought 
thither.  He  likewise  appointed  that  xxiv 
poor  people  should  bear  torches  on  the  day 
of  his  funeral,  each  torch  of  eight  pound 
weight,  and  each  of  them  wearing  a  gown  of 
black  cloth,  with  a  red  hood.  Also,  that 
there  should  be  nine  wax  lights  and  three 
mortars  of  wax  about  his  corpse :  and  that 
upon  every  pillar  of  the  church,  there  should 
be  fixed  banners  of  his  arms.  Moreover, 
that  £xxx  should  be  given  to  the  religious, 
to  sing  trentals,  and  pray  for  his  souL" 

We  quote  this  to  illustrate  the  love  of 
eeremony  and  (Usplay  belonging  to  those 
ages,  and  giving  them  that  picturesque  air 
which  fills  Froissart's  pages  like  a  colored 
light.  It  was  one  of  the  Beauchamps  that 
first  ordered  that  **  a  horse  completely  har- 
nessed with  all  its  military  caparisons" 
should  ^  proceed  before  his  corps."  In  fact, 
feudalism  was  poetic  It  had  for  all  the 
grave  occasions  of  life,  a  corresponding  sym- 
bolism, which  served  to  the  people  as  an 
image  of  the  moral  truth  in  each.  Hence, 
fiudalism  formed  the  manners  of  Europe, 
and  habituated  the  popular  mind  to  reverence 
and  admiration,  A  noble  of  those  days,  the 
highest  type  of  the  manhood  of  the  country, 
was  in  himself  a  kind  of  education,  not  only 
for  the  youths  who  fived  about  him,  expressly 
that  they  might  study  him  in  that  light,  but 
for  the  general  people  who  saw  him  con- 
stantly, and  regarded  him  as  a  species  of 
Ideal.  It  is  no  small  compliment  to  English 
feudalism  to  say  that  it  contributed  to  the 
national  education,  so  powerful  a  moral  in- 
fluence :  and  our  firii  gratitude  (for  this  as 
for  all  other  traditions  of  the  kind)  is  due  to 
the  old  aristoerac}',  the  original  blood,  whose 
history  is  thus  a  matter  of  national  eoncem. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  that  the  ranks  of  Marquis  and  Duke 
were  introduced;  and  that  aoother  change 
took  place  in  the  manner  of  creating  peers. 
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We  have  seen  how  barons  by  tenure  were 
succeeded  by  barons  by  writ  In  October, 
1387,  Richard  II.  created  one  of  the  Bea»> 
champs  a  peer,  by  letters  paiewL  The  effset 
of  this  was  to  fix  the  exact  nature  of  digni- 
ties and  to  determine  the  eucceseion.  Before 
the  new  practice  began,  it  had  been  oommoA 
for  our  sovereigns,  though  summoning  in  a 
general  way  to  parliament  the  barons  of  the 
country,  to  discontinue  the  summonses  when 
they  had  political  motives  for  doing  so. 
How,  during  this  state  of  things,  could  digni^ 
ties  be  really  described  as  hereditary  f  The 
letters  patent,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
motives  winch  prompted  them,  have  had  «t 
least  the  effect  of  indissolubly  associating 
the  dignity  of  peerage  with  the  hereditary 
idea. 

We  may  state  here  that  there  are  no  titlea 
of  honor  now  extant  of  older  date  than 
1400,  exeept  baronies ;  of  these  there  are 
eleven,  ranging  from  the  barony  of  De  Root, 
1264,  to  that  of  Camoys,  1383.  All  are  held 
through  female  descents,  and  some  by  tennl- 
nation  of  abeyances  in  favcMr  of  co-heirs.  In 
several  of  them  the  succession  has  come 
through  three  different  families.  Perhaps 
the  best,  from  the  feudal  point  of  view,  is 
that  of  Hastings,  the  date  of  which  is  IIMM, 
and  its  holder  an  Astley,  in  the  male  line,  of 
a  family  which  was  baronial  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  U.  To  this  fact  we  may  add,  that 
t^oo  of  the  lines  which  supplied  the  founders 
of  the  .Order  of  the  Garter,  two,  howeTer, 
out  of  so  many  as  twenty-six,  are  in  to-day^ 
Peerage— Courten ay  and  Grey.  Tempm 
edoMf  the  reader  reflects  perhaps !  But  the 
Nevilles,  Stanleys,  and  Hastingses  had  the 
Garter  not  many  years  after  the  Order  was 
instituted. 

Before  passing  into  the  **  fourteen  hun- 
dreds "  we  shall  notice  two  more  facts  of  in- 
terest which  belong  to  the  century  with  which 
we  have  been  occupied.  The  first  is,  the 
accession  of  the  earliest  race  of  merchants  to 
the  Peerage  in  the  persons  of  the  De  la 
Poles.  Trade,  when  it  was  of  a  great  and 
generous  sort,  was  not  despised  in  the  palm- 
iest days  of  chivalr}' — in  the  days  of  Sir  John 
Chandos  and  Sir  Walter  Manny;  nor,indeed« 
was  exclusiveness  eter  the  cfiiaracter  of  the 
real  old  aristocratic  system.  The  great  Ed- 
ward IIL  himself  speaks,  in  a  legal  dam^ 
ment,  of  the  late  WUliam  de  la  Pole  as  Ui 
**  bdovtd  aiefdUmi."    William  deseiwd  at 
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exterminated  iho  Plantagenets ;  and  has 
afifected,  in  infinite  ways,  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  L'ngland.  j 

The  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  pro- 
duced some  peerage  events  of  consequence 
preparatory  to  these  results.     The  Monta- . 
cutes,  Kails  of  Salisbury,  ended  in  an  heiress, 
who   married   Jlichard   Nevill,  third  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Westmoreland.     Richard  Nevill  i 
became  Earl  of  Salisbury  accordingly,  and 
was  father  of  the  renowned  Earl  the  King- 
maker,   who,    marrying    Ann    Beauchamp, 
heiress  of   tne  Beauchamp  Earls   of  War- 
wick, attained  the  greatest  position  of  any  , 
noble  of  his  age.     Such  inheritancen  meet- ' 
ing  in  the  person  of  a  man  gifted  with  all , 
the  qualities  most  popular  in  his  generation,  i 
could    not  but  make  him  ripe  for  grand  en- 
terprises.    The  disputed  succession  supplied 
the  occasion.     The  legitimate  line  supplied 
in  Edward  a  j)rince  able  to  lead  in  such  a 
way  that  no  man  need  be  ashamed  to  follow. 
The   King   de  facto   was   miserably   weak. 
There  existed  a  few  great  houses  over  the 
kuigdom,  whose  joint   banners  could  at  any 
moment  create  an  army,  and  who,  besides 
their  natural   love  of  war,  had  all  sorts  of 
private  interests  to  draw  them  into  faction. 
About  the  middle  of  the  centurv,  it  would 
seem  as  if  everything  concurred  to  give  the 
leaders   of  England  at  once  a  good  pretext 
and  a  good  opportunity  for  destroying  each 
other.     The  battles  were  great  duels  between 
the  nobles  and  gentry  of  each  faction.     They 
spared  the  common  people  on  principle,  and 
massacred   each    other   without   mercy.      It 
was  a  most  consistent  result  that  they  should 
have  ended   by  inflicting  deep  injury  on  the 
system  to  which  they  owed  their  power ;  and 
to  their  violence  in  that  age  may  be  legiti- 
mately traced  the  Tudor  despotisms,  and  in 
part  the  comparative  weaknets  of  the  aristo- 
cratic j)rinciple  in  our  Civil  War. 

Nothing  strikes  the  reader  of  the  events 
of  that  age  more  forcibly  than  the  impromptu 
way  in  which  an  army  is  raised.  It  forms 
itself  on  the  horizon  as  rapidly  as  a  thunder- 
cloud. This  was  the  result  of  the  kind  of 
feudalism  which  still  remained,  though  the 
original  system  had  been  modifying  itself  for 
generations.  A  great  lord  had  not  proper 
military  tenants,  but  then  his  tenants  were 
in  surh  a  relation  to  him,  that  they  easily 
transformed    themselves   into   his    soldiers. 
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The  family  papers  of  houses  show  that  the 
principle  of  early  days  was  to  grant  leases, 
which  were  at  once  liberal  and  shorty  so  that 
the  dependence  of  the  tenant  was  complete 
and  yet  kindly.*  Add  to  this  the  reverence 
for  blood  and  rank,  which  was  something 
quite  different  from  all  that  we  call  by  that 
name  in  our  modem  language,  and  which 
was  symbolised  by  liveries,  badges,  cere- 
monies, &c.,  so  as  to  weave  itself  into  every 
detail  of  daily  life,  and  we  easily  see  how, 
when  everybody  knew  more  or  less  of  arms, 
a  great  landholder  could  raise  an  army.  To 
be  sure,  he  had  to  set  off  against  this,  that 
to  lose  his  land  was  to  lose  everything.  He 
had  little  power  of  saving  or  getting  money, 
and  attainder  and  forfeiture  drove  him  from 
his  eminence  to  abject  destitution  in  exile 
at  a  blow. 

We  shall  now  take  a  few  great  families  of 
the  time,  and  show  how  they  fared  during 
the  stormy  days  of  the  Koses. 
•  The  Percys  had  been  made  Earls  of  Nor- 
thumberland at  the  coronation  of  Richard 
II.  in  1377  J  but  Richard  had  offended 
them :  they  had  joined  Henry  when  he 
landed  at  Ravenspur,  and  accepted  from  him 
great  rewards.  Then  they  rose  against 
Henry  in  the  way  everybody  remembers, 
from  Shakspeare, — were  defeated  at  Shrews- 
bur}', — coqueted  with  the  king,  rose  again, 
fell  again  (at  Bramham-Moor,  where  the 
first  earl  lost  his  gray  old  head),  and  lay 
still  for  a  while  like  a  blasted  oak.  Henry 
v.,  however  made  it  up  with  this  princely 
race,  and  the  Percys  fought  for  the  Red  Rose. 
The  second  earl  (Hotspur's  son)  was  slain  at 
St.  Albans  in  1455 ;  the  third  earl  was  slain  at 
Towton  in  1461,  and  the  honors  were  duly 
"  forfeited  *'  by  the  \'ictorious  Edward.  The 
fourth  earl  was  "  restored,"  however,  by  the 
same  king,  who  had  the  youth  brought  out 
from  the  Tower  (where  he  had  spent  many 
weary  years  away  from  the  free  sports  of  the 
North)  to  swear  fealty  to  him.  This  earl 
lived  to  see  the  settlement  of  things  under 
Henr>*  VII.  Younger  sons  of  the  earls  fell 
in  these  wars  on  the  side  of  the  same  Rose : 
one,  Lord  Egremont,  at  Northampton ;  one. 
Sir  Ralph,  at  Hedgeley-Moor,  the  latter  ex- 
claiming **  /  liavt  saved  the   bird  in  my 

»  See^Whitaker's  Craven  for  some  curious  par- 
ticulars about  tho  old  domestic  economy  oithe 
Cliffords. 
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bosom!  "  bv  which  he  meant  his  faith  to 

m 

Henry  VI.    The  Percys,  we  see,  had  their 
share  of  suffering  in  these  troubles. 

The  Red  Rose  was  strong  in  the  North, 
and  the  Cliffords  (baronial  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.)  were  ferociously  Lancastrian. 
Thomas  eighth  Lord  Clifford  was  slain  at  St. 
Alban's ;  then  came  that  savage  John  Lord 
CUfford,  who  slew  the  young  Edmund  Plan- 
tagenet  after  Wakefield,  and  fell  himself 
at  Towton.  He  was  the  father  of  the  famous 
"  Shepherd  Lord,**  known  to  all  men  through 
Wordsworth,  who  peacefully  watched  the 
stars  which  had  glittered  on  his  stormy  an- 
cestors' camp-fires,  yet  showed  on  the  field 
of  Flodden  the  spirit  of  his  race.  The 
strange  blending  of  the  quiet  and  the  wild 
elements  came  out  in  this  line  of  Cliffords 
till  the  last.  The  son  of  the  Shepherd  Lord 
passed  his  youth  as  a  kind  of  rake  and  out- 
law, the  terror  of  the  North,  and  by  and  by 
we  find  him  a  comparatively  respectable 
''first  Earl  of  Cumberland,  18  July,  1525, 
K.G.  ob.  1542,**  as  if  he  had  never  chased  a 
stag  through  another  man's  woods  in  his 
fe.  The  second  earl  was  both  studious  and 
holarly,  but  he  turned  out  against  the 
rebel  carls "  with  Lord  Scroop  when  he 
was  wanted ;  and,  finally,  we  have  the  note- 
able  Earl  of  Cumberland  who  made  nine  sea 
voyages,  was  a  man  of  science,  married  a 
"  domestic  model,**  and  yet  had  a  strong 
dash  of  the  prodigal  and  rake  too.  In  him, 
the  seventeenth  baron,  this  renowned  line, 
whose  family  tree  will  always  be  conspicuous 
for  the  beautiful  blossom  of  legend  that 
grows  out  of  its  trunk  (we  allude  of  course 
to  Fair  Rosamond),  produced  its  last  direct 
male  chief.  Rills  of  the  blood,  however, 
flow  in  many  known  families :  and  the  exist- 
ing  Lords  Clifford  of  Chudleigh  are  admitted 
to  be  cadets. 

The  Ne\'illes  were  at  this  time  the  most 
powerful  family  in  England.  We  have  seen 
by  what  alliances  they  had  managed  to  gain 
this  overwhelming  position.  Their  head  was 
Earl  of  Westmoreland.  They  were  Earls  of 
Salisbury,  and  Earls  of  Warwick — Barons 
Fauconberg,  Abergavenny,  Latimer,  and 
Montagu.  Seven  coronets  were  theirs  at 
the  same  time,  and  all  had  come  out  of  the 
great  old  stem  of  Neville  of  Raby. 

The  whole  Neville  power,  however,  was  not 
on  the  side  of  the  White  Rose,  of  which  the 
greatest  of  the   family,  Warwick,  Was   the 
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strength  and  the  glory.  Weatmoreland 
leaned  to  his  kinsmen  the  Percys  rather  than 
to  his  kinsmen  of  York,  and  gave  his  sup- 
port to  the  House  of  Lancaster.  An  Esrl 
of  Westmoreland  fell,  with  his  brother  Sir 
John  Neville,  at  Towton.  Neville  blood 
flowed  in  every  field.  Salisbury,  the  King- 
maker's father,  was  beheaded  by  the  Lra- 
castrians,  after  Wakefield;  Lord  Montagu 
perished,  with  his  kinsman  Warwick,  tt 
Barnet.  Of  the  seven  dignities  three  only 
survived  into  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  which 
two  of  them  perished,  and  one  alone  ia  still 
existing  in  the  English  Peerage. 

Th^e  Veres,  Earls  of  Oxford,  were  Lan- 
castrian. One  of  them  was  beheaded  after 
Edward's  accession,  in  1461.  The  ancieiit 
family  was  reserved  for  a  more  melancholy 
close,  in  a  less  heroic  period. 

The  Talbots,  in  the  person  of  that  greit 
warrior  John  Ta.bot,  had  attained  the  Eart 
dom  of  Shrewsbury  in  1442.  The  Tenerahle 
Earl  died  before  Bordeaux,  in  1453,  on  which 
— as  Anstis  inforpas  us : 

*<When  his  body  was  found  after  the 
battle  of  Chastillon,  upon  Dordon,  by  hk 
herald,  who,  as  the  historian  words  it,  had 
worn  his  coat  of  arms ;  he  kissed  the  bod? 
and  broke  out  into  compassionate  and  duth 
ful  expressions — *  Alas !  it  is  you,  I  pray  God 
pardon  all  your  misdoings.  I  have  been 
your  officer  of  arms  forty  yean  or  more,  *tii 
time  I  should  surrender  it  to  you  i '  and  while 
the  tears  trickled  plentifully  down  his  face, 
he  disrobed  himself  of  his  coat-oF>amu  and 
flung  it  over  his  master's  body.** 

The  second  Earl  stuck  to  the  family  thift 
had  honored  his  &mily,  and  died  for  the  Bed 
Rose  on  the  field  of  Northampton. 

We  feel  that  these  latter  pagea  nnell  of 
blood,  and  we  shall  not  make  our  itory  of 
these  dark  days  longer  than  we  can  hel^ 
But  there  are  4uts  of  family  history  too  im- 
portant t6  be  passed  over  in  the  hriefest 
sketch  of  peerage-history.  The  Howards, 
under  the  influence  of  their  new  great  kii» 
men  the  Mowbrays,  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  wen 
Yorkists  to  the  backbone.  The  star  still 
used  in  their  liver)'  is  said  to  repreeent  tbt 
White  Rose.*  Edward  made  the  first  Lord 
Howard  Captain-General  of  liis  foccci  at 
sea,  when  Warwick  turned  against  him,  and 
Lord  Howard  carried  the  royal  banner  at 
his  funeral.  The  line  of  Mowbray  hafing 
ended,  Richard  III.  created  him  Dnki  ctf 
*  Howard's  Memorial  of  the  Howards^ 
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Korfol)  ^'^"'■^e  him  large  grants.  Hov 
he  fel/  .orth  is  one  of  the  most  fa- 

milia'  of  English  history. 

n  '   mportant  centmy  in  the  his- 

tory «nleys.    It  has  been  mentioned 

A  fact  agreed  on  by  all  antiqua- 
this  family  sprang  off  the  old 
idley,  taking  their  new  name  from 
.lor  of  Stanleigh,  or  Stanley,  in  Derby- 
.    In   the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 

itur}',  Sir  John  Stanley,  an  early  Knight 
«ff  the  Garter,  married  the  heiress  of  the 
Lathams  of  Latham.  They  were  actite 
northern  gentlemen,  much  employed  in  the 
regular  old  work  by  the  Second  Richard  and 
Fourth  Henry,  and  rose  steadily  as  the  fif- 
teenth century  adTanced.  It\fas  Henry  who 
gaye  them  that  license  to  fortify  a  house  in 
Liverpool  [a.d.  1406]  to  which  the  present 
Lord  Stanley  not  long  ago  alluded  in  a 
•peech  which  he  made  in  that  famous  town. 
From  Henry,  too,  they  derited  their  little 
principality  of  Man  (lost  by  the  Percys  in 
their  forfeiture),  where  they  long  exercised 
•way,  and  whence  they  used  to  swoop  down 
oocasionally  on  the  opposite  Scotch  coast  of 
Galloway  and  get  duly  expelled  by  the 
MDowalls  and  M'Cullochs.  They  seem  to 
have  acted  a  very  long-headed  part,  besides 
the  gallant  and  gOTeming  one  which  be- 
longed to  them  as  inheritors  of  the  regular 
feudal  blood.  They  had  been  constantly 
employed  by  the  House  of  Lancaster,  during 
whose  reign  they  were  Lords-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  and  Knights  of  the  Garter,  and  by 
whom  they  were  first  summoned  to  parlia- 
ment as  barons  in  1456.  Nevertheless,  the 
second  Lord  Stanley  (afterwards  first  Earl 
of  Derby*),  was  of  high  mark  in  Edward's 
court,  and  employed  by  him  against  the 
Scotch,  and  declined  to  join  Warwick,  when 
he  rose  against  him.  Li  fact,  this  noble- 
Lancastrian  by  tradition,  but  Yorkist  by  con- 
nection, for  his  first  wife  was  a  Neville — 
•eems  to  have  worn  the  two  rosei  twined  to- 
gether in  his  helmet  But  there  was  no 
trcM^herv  in  what  he  did — none  of  the  dam- 
ning  meanness  of  which  that  age  supplies 
leteral  examples.  He  began  .  Hfe  just  as 
Edward  was  about  to  begin  Mi  reign,  and 

*  See  the  note  to  p.  448  of  Nicolas  by  Conrt- 
hope.  for  proof  that  there  wen  hoo  Lords  Stanley 
of  wQom  the  second  was  he  who  wore  his  coronet 
at  Bosworth.  There  need  to  be  sobm  conftisfton 
on  this  point. 
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was  k)yal  to  him  throughout.  It  is  clear 
that  Richard  never  made  a  friend  of  him, 
and  it  is  known  that  he  was  imprisoned  and 
nearly  murdered  during  that  reign.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  duplicity  in  his  atti- 
tude at  Bosworth — ^no  betrayal  of  trust.  He 
acted  with  policy  and  played  the  game  of 
his  friends,  most  admirably  when  we  consider 
the  ticklish  nature  of  the  position ;  but  what 
natural  or  honorable  ties  did  he  break  ? — 
what  faith  did  he  violate  ?  The  Stanleys  are 
one  of  the  few  old  families  which  came  out 
of  the  Roses  greater  men  than  they  went  in. 
This  prudential  character  adhered  to  them, 
for  when  the  two  northern  Earls  turned  out 
in  Elizabeth's  time  and  wanted  the  then  Earl 
of  Derby  to  join,  on  the  ground  that  the 
*'  old  nobility  **  were  kept  under,  he  steadily 
refused. 

One  noble  who  lost  his  head  in  the  cause 
of  York  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  by  men- 
of  letters.  This  was  John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of 
Worcester,  the  faithful  firiend  and  patron  of 
Caxton,  the  printer.  "  O  good  blessyd  Lord 
God!"  exclaims  the  venerable  William, 
*'  what  grete  loss  was  it  of  that  noble,  vertu- 
ous,  and  wel-disposed  lord!**  Caxton  was 
the  most  intensely  feudal  man  of  his  age,  a 
fact  which  has  sorely  vexed  some  of  his 
modem  admirers,  who,  however,  comfort 
themselves  by  refiecting  that  they  know  a 
great  deal  better  what  the  state  of  things  was 
then,  than  Caxton  himself,  who  only  lived  ia 
the  midst  of  it  all. 

When  we  look  back  on  the  fate  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  we  are  struck  by  the 
great  numbers  of  high  &milies  engaged  oa 
the  side  of  the  Rose  of  Lancaster.  Nobody 
can  doubt  that  the  hereditary  right  was  on 
the  other  side — a  circumstance  which  shows 
ur  how  strong  a  hold  the  two  first  Henrys 
had  taken  of  the  nobility,  and  how  immense 
must  have  been  the  Warwick  connexion 
which  could  overthrow  their  dynasty. 

The  general  effect  of  the  Wars  on  the 
Peerage  is  best  shown  by  the  succeeding 
reigns.  No  noble  afterwards  could  make  any 
head  against  the  Crown.  All  that  vras  left 
of  pure  feudalism  was  steadily  and  success* 
fully  attacked  and  modified.  New  men  and 
new  families  rose  to  tiie  highest  pitdi  of 
greatness.  Indeed,  it  might  not  improperiy 
be  laid  down  that  proof  of  real  noblette  (in 
the  eottlSnsntal  sense),  belbrethe 
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of  Henry  VII.,  is  nccesBan' to  any  family  that   he  iras'iw  1487;  and  his  grandson  was  VLi- 

chiims  to  hc'lon,:^  to  the  thorough  historic  ari- 
Etocrrtcv. 

AVliile  f-.illv  alive  to  the  evil  effect  of  these 
contests  on  the  Order,  we  are,  however,  of 
opinion  that  the  ;;(Mjeral  j)ublic  considerably 
over-rates  it  utuler  some  of  its  aspects. 
There  seems  to  be  a  notion  that  the  battles 
and  attaindiTs  swept  away  whole  dozens  of 
families  from  the  very  face  of  the  earth,  and 
left  no  old  raies  in  the  ranks  of  the  English 
lords.  In  onr  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  most  popu- 
lar novels.  *•  Coningsby,**  an  accomplished 
manufacturer  brf)aches  the  doctrine  that  no 
old  families  now  have  titles,  and  the  hero 
of  the  book  has  nothing  to  say.  Had  we 
been  eii^ying  Mr.  Milbanke's  hospitality  at 
that  moment,  we  could  have  named,  off- 
hand, at  k'a>t  thirty  English  peers  whose 
ancestors  were  bunif  (jentUshommes  long  be- 
fore a  Kword  was  drawn  for  cither  Hose,  and 
who  can  j)rove  the  same  "by  charter  and 
seisin,"  as  the  Scr)tch  antiquaries  say. 

The  poj)ular  error  in  question  arises  partly 
from  people's  forgetting  how  many  Norman 
houses  had  terminated  before  the  Roses  be- 
gan, and  sr)  crediting  those  struggles  with 
heavier  results  than  they  can  claim.  We 
have  already  ^'coii  that  many  families  played 
leading  j)aii.s  there,  and  yet  survived,  and 
still  survive.  So  that,  when  Macaulay  tells 
us  that 

"  The  extent  of  the  destruction  which  had 
fallen  ou  the  old  aristocracy  may  be  inferred 

In   the  year 


count*  Hereford,  and  lineal   ancestor  of  tlie 
present  nobleman  of  that  title. 

When  we  come  to  the  Tudor  jjeriod  we 
find  great  changes  in  the  history  of  the 
Aristocracy  going  on.  It  was  the  policy  of 
that  family,  as  we  all  know,  to  pull  tlic  ()i^ 
der  down.  Henry  VII.  began  tlje  system  of 
em])loying  lawyers  and  cliurchnicn  to  ibe 
exclusion  of  the  nobility ;  and  was  espe- 
cially active  in  repressing  the  "  giving  of 
liveries,"  and  all  that  favored  that  maintnin- 
ance  of  retainers  which  constituted  the 
strength  of  the  old  families.  For,  we  nitd 
scarcely  say  that  liveries — like  Inidges  and 
knots,  and  heraldrj' — were  essentially  feudnl 
whatevel:  they<nay  be  nowadays,  when  peo- 
ple put  servants  into  "  livery  "  wlio  only  yes- 
terday lefl  off  wearing  it  themselveft. 
There  is  a  well-known  story  of  Henry  being 
feasted  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  with  8})lenilor, 
and  as  he  dej)arted  from  his  castle  being  sal- 
uted by  gay  groups  of  gentlemen  and  yeo- 
men in  the  symbolic  splendor  of  attire  which 
marks  the  following  of  the  Dc  Verc.  The 
King  started.  '^  By  my  faith,  my  lord,  I 
thank  you  fov  your  hospitality,  but  I  cannot 
allow  my  laws  to  be  broken  in  my  sighL 
My  attorney  must  speak  with  you"  What 
the  King  was  doing  by  power  of  law,  time 
itself  was  assisting  him  in  by  its  irresistible, 
social  changes.  The  following  is  a  signifi- 
cant passage  in  Lord  Bacon's  fine  biography 
of  Henry : 

*<  Inclosures  at  that  time  began    to  be 
more  frequent,  whereby  arable  land,  whidi 


from    a    sMi«:]e   circumstance. 

1151  llrniy  VI.  summoned /j/7y-Mrec  temp-  . ^  „^,. .-..^, 

orallonlstorarliament.    The  temporal  lords  could  not  be 'manured  without  people  and 

mimoned  hy  II»'nry  VII.  to  the  Parliament  families,  was  turned  into  pasture,  which 


wsa 
easily  rid  by  a  few  herdsmen  ;  and  tenances 
for  years,  lives,  and  at  will,  whereupon  raudi 
of  the  yeomanry  lived,  were  turned  xitto  de* 
mesnes." 

That  is  to  say,  the  yeomanry — ^the  bulk  of 
the  old  fighting  "  following  " — werechangmg 


sum 

of  14<S'j  were  onlv  twcntv-nine,  and  of  these 
twentv-nine  several  had  recentlv  been  ele- 
vated  to  the  i)eorage.'' — Jlist,  of  J^n gland, 
I  p.  3S— 

the  discrepancy  of  numbers  must  be  ex- 
plained otherwise  than   by   su])posing  that 

iwinfi/-jnur  iwhlo  families  perished  entirely !  their  condition,  and  ceasing  to  be  yeomeoi 
between  the  two  dates.  Henry  Vll.'s  Par-  Thenceforward  the  old  system  was  being  al- 
liament  was  notoriously  Lancastrian  in  its  ways  gradually  sapped  by  social  changMt 
composition;  and  again,  several  of  those  and  the  money  interest  began  to  insinnata 
entitled  lo  come  may  have  been  minors.  It 'itself  into  the  old  landed  oi^aniiation. 
does  not  follow  if  we  do  not  find  a  name  in  i  Perhaps  the  best  redeeming  feature  of  tht 
the  Parliament  of  1485,  that  the  name  was  ehange  was,  that  the  gentlemen  of  thecontt^ 
extinct.  Take  the  case  of  the  Devereuxes, !  try  began  to  take  that  interest  in  agricultoi* 
Lords  Ferrers  of  Chartley.     Walter  Dever-  Uvhich  has  now  for  so  long  distinguished  tliil 


eux  fell  at  Bosworth,  on  the  side  of  Richard. 
Now  his  son  was  not  summoned  in  1485,  but 


*  TIio  dignity  of  Visconnt  wu  Intvodaoad  vM 
the  Peerage  by' Henry  VI.  (UiO). 
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clat«.  That  characteristic  can  Hcarrt'ly  be 
called  feudal,  since  (he  old  freemjui  wns  a 
figftting  and  governing  man,  and  iht?  land 
was  tilled  bv  classes  in  a  state  of  more  or 
less  modified  serfage.  How  few  are  ihr  ob- 
jects of  rural  life  {garhs^  and  so  forth)  used 
in  heraldry  compared  with  the  lions,  stags, 
and  boars,  or  the  crosses,  escalloj)s,  and  be- 
zants, which  symbolized  the  wars,  the  sports, 
the  faith, ^f  the  middle  ages  ! 

In  Henry  VIII. *8  reign  we  find  jonie  of 
the  old  aristocracy  advanced.  The  Cliffords 
became  Earls  of  Cumberland;  the  Manner- 
ses  Enrls  of  Kutland;  and  the  Somersets 
Earls  of  Worcester.  The  Mannersns.  an 
old  knightly  family  of  "  prime  quality  "  for 
ages,  had  recently  become  Lords  ]{(^os  by 
marrying  the  heiress  of  the  Koo.«es.  who 
broiight  them  Belvoir.  But  the  important 
feature  of  the  reign  was,  after  all,  the  fact, 
that  in  it  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
powerful  modern  Whig  aristocracy.  The 
Russells,  Seymours,  and  Cavendishes  how  be- 
gan to  rise  into  importance,  and  their  family 
trees  took  deep  root  in  the  confiscated  soil 
of  the  Church.  The  Russells  and  Sevmours 
may  be  said  to  have  been  gentry  befoie,  but 


came  a  Duke  almost  at  one  stride,  and  trana- 
mitted  through  his  daughter  Frances,  who 
married  Grey,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  that 
claim  to  the  crown  of  England  which  coat 
the  fair  Platonist,  Lady  Jane,  her  head,  and 
the  family  their  honors.  The  Howards  now 
lost  their  noblest  historic  ])er8onage,  the  gen- 
tle Surrey,  on  the  scafi()ld,  where  so  much 
of  his  kindred  blood  was  doomed  to  flow. 
Probably  it  helped  to  make  the  Crown  so 
strong  and  popular,  that  some  great  person- 
age was  always  in  that  sixteenth  century  be- 
ing brought  to  the  block.  It  impressed  the 
vulgar  with  the  sense  of  a  grand  and  tragic 
equality  of  condition  when  they  saw  a  stately 
gentleman  who  only  a  few  days  before  was 
lord  of  a  palace  on  the  Thames  and  three 
parts  of  a  county  bow  down  his  head  to  the 
man  in  the  mask.  What  dramas  these  exe- 
cutions were  for  the  mob!  with  the  black 
velvet  hangings,  the  guards,  the  armed  horse- 
men, and  the  grey  old  tower  standhig  grim 
against  the  sky.  They  quite  harmonized,  as 
spectacles,  with  the  majestic  verse  of  Mar- 
lowe and  Shakspeure.  Nay,  they  helped  to 
make  the  aristocracy  popular.  To  lose  your 
I  head  you  must  have  played  some  grand  and 


all  their  historic  consequence  dates  frotn  the  .  daring  game  ;  at  all  events,  you  were  feared 
time  when  John  liussell  of  Dorsetshire  caj)- !  by  the  Crown.  A  friendly  feeling,  too, 
tlvated  Harry  by  his  conversation,  and  Jane  \  sprang* up  between  tlje  crowd  and  the  vic- 


Seymour  was  found  by  poor  Anne  IJoleyn 
sitting  on  Harry's  knee.  There  was  nn  at- 
tempt once  made  to  derive  the  Cavendishes 
from  a  Norman  family  called  Gernohjbut  no 
genealogist  now  believes  the  story.  The 
founder  of  the  house  was  Wolsev'j  well- 
known   servant,  and   his  remotest   aix-'-stor 


tim.  The  victim  addressed  them  in  a  long 
speech  beginning  "  Good  j)epile  !  "  and  tears 
were  flowing  freely  before  the  axe  fell.  The 
English  all  knew  each  other  better,  and 
lived  more  in  each  other's  sight  in  every 
wav,  than  thev  do  now.  The  sirinijs  of  life 
were  drawn  close  by  the  feudal  organization; 


was  a  successful  lawyer.  From  abfui*  this  and  hence,  too,  the  honor  in  whidi  the  old 
period,  too,  we  may  date  the  influence  of  iho  '  families  were  held  ;  the  reverence  they  com- 
Law  on  the  Peerage.  A  Basset  or  a  How-  manded.  There  is  a  world  of  significance  in 
ard  may  have  in  the  early  ages  f<..indi'(!  a ,  remembering  how  Jack  Cade,  when  he 
family,  but  such  cases  wore  rare,  wher.'as  in  j  wanted  to  be;)o;)M/r/r,  had  called  himself  a 
the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  drspoti'sm  Mortimer,  and  said  his  mother  was  a  Lacy! 
of  the  Tudors,  law  began  to  be  a  m'i.dar   Tlie  great  Napoleon,  to  win  the   Cuniinent, 


source  of  nobility.     We  are  afraid  io  -hiiik 
how  many  peerages  have  sj)rung  •V>ni  the 


had,  on  the  ctmtrary,  always  to  j'rofess  that 
he  belonged  to  "the    cmmUh"   though  he 


foimtain  of  honor  bubbling  up  in  M  "s:nii:i- j  knew,  and  his  brother  Jom]  h  and  all  of 
ster  Hall.  The  Dudleys,  though  \\u\  were  ■  them  well  knew,  that  the  Buonapartes  were 
of    good    old    blood,   owed    their    ■irii:ensf  |  of  good  Italian  nobility. 


consequence  in  that  century  to  the  1  Jinib-y — 
Empson*s  colleague — of  the  reign  o;'  Hmrv 
VH.  I'avoritism  again,  as  is  alway^  the-  case 
in  the  reigns  of  very  powerful  princes,  en- 
riched or  enlarged  the  peerage  of  thr  eighth 
Harrv.     Brandon  who  married  his  sister,  \te- 


Ciueen  Elizabeth,  thr)ugh  s!»e  liked 
"blood,"  was  charv  of  her  honors.  Shf 
never  made  above  s(!ven  jieers  in  all  her 
long  reign.  She  liked  men  of  high  blood 
about  her,  but  if  a  man  was  a  useful  man 
phe  would  take  him  from  the  dunghill.    TIk 
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PercyB  and  Xevilleb  when  they  rose  against 
her  government,  rose  partly  from  the  grier- 
snce  of  "  new  men ;  and  when  the  **  dun 
bull  **  waft  hoisted  in  the  northern  air  his 
roar  was  intended  to  terrify  such  intruders. 
But  her  Majesty's  Government  knew  their 
work  :  the  northern  Earls  fell,  and  the  senior 
line  of  Nc'TiUe  disappeared  out  of  the  Eng- 
lish Peerage  in  the  person  of  a  sixth  Earl  of 
Westmoreland — a  title  revived  in  the  next 
reign  in  the  person  of  Francis  Fane,  whose 
&ther  had  married  the  Baroness  Despencer, 
a  female  lineal  descendant  of  Ralph  Neville, 
the  first  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 

The  Queen  brought  the  Sackvilles  into  the 
nobility  in  1567.  This  was  one  of  those  old 
families  of  Norman  origin,  which,  by  long 
remuning  in  the  gentry,  gave  that  order  its 
peculiar,  and  entirely  English,  prestige. 
Their  first  peer  was  a  singular  and  great 
character  —  Lord  Buckhurst.  The  feudal 
fkmilies  were  the  earliest  patrons  of  litera- 
ture, just  as  they  had  ever  been  the  foremost 
in  war ;  and  Lord  Buckhurst's  name  survives 
atill  in  the  memories  of  students  of  our  early 
drama. .  Life  was  now  beginning  to  be  more 
peaceful  and  modem  in  its  tastes ;  the  young 
nobles  travelled,  and  brought  home  a  per- 
fhme  of  Italy  with  them,  and  letters  made 
their  appearance  in  the  Strand  palad^s  and 
old  country  seats  of  the  aristocracy.  Buck- 
hurst had  spent  some  time  *' beyond  sea,' 
and  there  perhaps  had  acquired  those  pro- 
fuse habits  which  old  liogcr  Ascham  attri- 
butes to  gentlemen  who  knew  Venice.  At 
all  events,  there  is  a  good  story  told  of  the 
way  he  was  reformed.  An  alderman,  from 
whom  he  had  borrowed,  kept  him  waiting 
one  day  so  long  before  he  came  down  that 
his  Sackville  blood  rose  at  it,  and  he  turned 
a  good  sober  economist  from  the  effect  it 
produced  on  him.  He  was  in  high  office 
under  Elizabeth,  was  made  Earl  of  Dorset 
by  James,  and  the  line  only  ended  in  the 
last  Duke  of  Dorset  in  our  own  day. 

Another  of  her  jieerages  was  the  Earldom 
of  Essex,  bestowed  on  Walter  Devereux, 
•econd  Viscount  Hereford,  father  of  her 
favorite,  Robert  This  Earldom  expired 
with  the  famous  parliamentary  general. 
Another  was  the  barony  of  Hunsdon,  be- 
stowed on  her  cousin,  Henry  Carey.  Two— 
the  Earldoms  of  Warwick  and  Leicester — 
she  gave  to  Ambrose  and  Robert  Dudley, 
tons  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  who 
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suffered  in  the  last  reign.     Sir  Philip  Syd* 
ney's  mother  was    a  sister  of   these    two 
peers ;  and  when   the  writer  of  the  fiimoM 
pamphlet     called     "  Leicester's     Common- 
wealth "  attacked  (among  other  things)  the 
descent  of  the  Dudleys,  Sir  Philip   replied 
with  pecuUar  indignation.     This  '^ Reply" 
by  that    renowned  gentleman  is   so   little 
known,  compared    with    the   "  Defence  of 
Poesy  "  or  the  *'  Arcadia,'  and  it  so  admira- 
bly illustrates  our  present  subject  during  the 
Elizabethan  period,  that  we  are  tempted  to 
give  an  extract  from  it : 

'*Now  to  the  Dudleis,  such  is  his  [the 
writer's]  Bownti,  that  when  he  hath  poured 
out  all  his  flood  of  scolding  eloquence,  he 
saith  thei  are  no  Gentlemen,  affirming,  that 
the  then  Duke  of  Northumberland  was  not 
born  so ;  in  truth,  if  I  should  have  stnddied, 
with  myself,  of  all  pointes  of  fals  invectives, 
which  a  poisonous  tong  could  have  spitt  out 
against  that  Duke, — yet  it  would  never  have 
come  into  my  Hed,  of  all  other  thingea,  that 
any  man  would  have  objected  Want  ol 
Gentry  to  him;  but  this  rellow  doth  h^e 
him  who  when  he  had  shott  of  all  his  saiung 
Quiver,  called  one  Cuckold  that  was  never 
married, — becaws  he  woold  not  be  in  debt 
to  any  one  erill  Word.  I  am  a  Dudlei  in 
Blood,  that  Duke's  Daughter's  Son,  and  do 
acknowledg,  thoueh  in  all  truth  I  may  justly 
affirm,  that  I  am  by  my  Father's  svde  of  an-  j 
cient  and  allwaies  well  esteemedf  and  wel- 
matched  Gentr}*,  yet  I  do^  acknowledg,  I  saj« 
that  my  chiefest  Honor  is  to  be  a  Dudlei, 
and  truly  am  glad  to  have  Caws  to  set  ibrth 
the  Nobility  of  that  Blood,  whereof  I  am 
descended,  which  but  upon  so  just  Caws 
without  vain  glori  could  not  have  been  ut* 
tered ;  since  no  Man  but  this  Fellow  of  in- 
vincible Shamelessness,  woold  ever  have 
cald  so  pal])able  a  Matter  in  Question.  In 
one  place  of  his  Booke,  he  greatli  extolleth 
the  great  Nobilitie  of  the  Hows  of  Talbott 
and  truly  with  good  Caws,  there  being,  as  I 
think,  not  in  Europe,  a  subject  Hows  which 
hath  joined  longer  Continuance  of  Nolnlity 
with  Men  of  greater  Service  and  Loialty. 
And  yet  this  Duke's  own  Grandniother 
whose  Blood  he  makes  so  base  was  a  Talboti 
Daughter  and  sole  Heir  to  the  Vicount  of 
Lile ;  even  he  the  same  man,  who,  when  he 
might  have  saved  himself,  chose  rather  maoi* 
fest  Death  than  to  abandon  his  Father,  that 
most  noble  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrew^NUTy  of 
whom  the  Histories  of  that  tyme  made  so 
honorable  Mention.  The  Hows  of  Grai  is 
well  known,  to  no  Hows  in  England  in 
greater  Continuance  of  Honor  and  for  Bom- 
ber of  great  Howses  sprong  of  it  to  bt 
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matched  by  none, — but  by  the  noble  Hows 
of  Nevel  j — his  mother  was  a  right  Grai,  and 
a  sole  Inheritor  of  [by]  that  Grai,  of  the 
Hows  of  Warwick,  which  ever  strove  with 
the  great  Hows  of  Arundel,  which  should  be 
the  first  Earl  of  England  :  he  was  lykewise 
so  descended  as  that  justly  the  Honor  of  the 
Hows  remained  chiefli  upon  him  beins^  the 
only  Heir  to  the  eldest  Daughter ;  and  one 
of  the  Heirs  to  that  famous  Bcauchamp  Earl 
of  Warwick  that  was  llegent  of  France ; 
and  although  Richard  Nevel  who  married 
the  youngest  Sister,  becaws  she  was  of  the 
hole  Blood  to  him  that  was  called  Duke  of 
Warwick,  by  a.  point  in  our  Law  carried 
away  the  Enheritance ;  and  so  also  I  know 
not  by  what  right  the  Tvtle,  yet  in  Law  of 
Heraidri  and  Decentes  which  doth  not  con- 
sider those  Quiddities  of  our  Law,  it  is  most 
certain  that  the  Honor  of  the  Blood  remained 
upon  him  chiefli,  who  came  of  the  eldest 
Daughter. — And  more  undoubtedly  it  is  to 
be  said  of  the  Hows  of  Barklei,  which  is 
affirmed  to  be  descended  lineally  of  a  King 
of  Denmark,  but  hath  ever  been  one  of  the 
best  Howses  in  England ;  and  this  Duke  was 
the  onli  Heir  general  to  that  Hows  which 
the  Hows  of  Barklei  doth  not  deny,  howso- 
eicr  as  sometymes  it  fals  out  between  Broth- 
ers, there  be  question  for  land  between  them. 
Many  other  Howses  might  herein  be  men- 
tioned, but  I  name  these,  becaws  England 
can  boast  of  no  nobler,  and  becaws  all  these 
Bloods  so  remained  in  him,  that  he,  as  Heir, 
might  (if  he  had  listed)  have  used  their 
Axinef  and  Name  as  in  old  tyme  they  used 
ID  England,  and  do  daili  both  in  Spain, 
France^  and  Itali : — So  that  I  think  it  would 
seeme  as  great  News  as  if  thei  came  from 
the  Indies,  that  he  who  by  liight  of  Blood, 
and  so  accepted;  was  the  awncientest  Vis- 
coimt  of  England  ;  Heir  in  Blood  and  Armes 
to  the  first  or  second  Earl  of  England ;  in 
Blood  of  Inheritance,  a  Grai,  a  Talbot,  a 
Beauchamp,  a  Barklie,  a  Lislai  (Lisle)  should 
be  doubted  to  be  a  Gentleman.  But  he  will 
say  these  great  Honors  came  to  him  by  his 
Mother.  For  these,  I  do  not  deny  they 
came  so ;  and  that  the  Mother  being  an  Heir 
hath  been  in  all  ages  and  contreis  sufficient 
to  Dobilital,  is  so  manifest,  that,  even  from 
the  Roman  tyme  to  modem  Tymes,  in  such 
case,  they  mi^ht,  if  they  listed,  and  so  often 
did,  use  their  Mother's  Name:  and  that 
Augustus  Caesar  had  both  Name  and  Em- 
pyre  of  Cflpsar,  only  by  his  Mother's  Ryght, 
and  so  both  Modems.  (That  is  both  name 
and  arms.)  But  I  will  claim  no  such  priv- 
ikdg ;  lett  the  singular  Nobilitie  of  hia 
Mother  nothing  avail  him,  if  his  Father's 
blood  were  not  in  all  liespects  worthy  to 
matcli  with  hers. — If  awncient  undcrated 
and  untouched  Nobilitv  be  worthi  to  match 
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with  the  most  noble  Hows  that  can  bee; 
This  Hows  therefore  of  Dudlei  which  in 
despyte  of  all  shamelessnesse  he  so  doth 
deprave,  is  at  this  Dai,  a  Peer  as  we  tearm 
it  of  the  Realm,  a  Baron,  and  as  all  English- 
men know  a  Lord  of  the  Parliament,  and  so 
a  Companion  both  in  Marriage,  Parliament, 
and  Tryall  to  the  greatest  Duke  that  Eng* 
land  Can  bear ;  so  it  hath  been  ever  esteemed, 
and  so  in  the  constitutions  of  all  our  Laws 
and  ordinancies,  it  is  always  respected."* 

This  passage  is  interesting  for  several  rea- 
sons. It  exhibits  Sir  Philip  not  in  a  mere 
hterary  composition,  but  full  of  zeal  in  a 
matter  personal  to  himself.  It  shows  ut 
what  families  were  considered  noblest  in  that 
age ;  and  it  gives  us  a  very  clear  notion  of 
the  importance  which  the  Elizabethaps 
attached  to  Quality.  The  truth  is,  that  they 
regarded  it  as  a  real  and  intrinsic  advantage 
to  the  individual  who  possessed  it  (like 
beauty,  or  genius,)  apart  from  any  social 
weight  it  gave  him.  Spenser  commences 
one  of  the  cantos  of  his  romantic  poem 
thus, — 

"  In  brave  poursuitt  of  honorable  deed. 
There  is  1  know  not  what  great  difference 
Betweene  the  vulgar  and  the  noble  seed. 
Which  unto  things  of  valorous  pretence, 
Seemes  to  be  borne  by  native  influence." 

And  this  was  an  article  of  faith  among  the 
gentlemen  of  the  kingdom.  They  held  the  old 
Greek  doctrine,  that  "  nobility  is  virtue  of 
race  "  (evyeveia  yag  icrtv  A^rri^  >'"^Wf),  and  be- 
lieved that  those  who  possessed  it  were  nat- 
urally superior  to  other  men.  Their  por- 
traits—calm, stately,  brave,  and  wise  faces — 
justify  their  creed  to  the  eye ;  and  the  men 
they  produced  —  the  Sydneys,  Haleighs, 
Bacons — justify  it  to  the  understanding. 
By-and-by  there  will  be  a  hearing  again  for 
this  side  of  afihirs  in  Europe,  after  the  total 
failure  of  the  revolutionary  party  to  produce 
goveming  intellects  has  had  a  still  wider 
scope  to  show  itself  in. 

The  Comptons  were  raised  to  the  Peerage, 
also,  by  Elisabeth.  They  were  old  Midland- 
county  gentry  of  that  res|)ectable  class  from 
which  it  was  so  natural  that  the  Peerage 
should  be  recruited,  and  which  was  now 
pushing  its  way  by  the  professions,  into  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  State.  The  genealogi- 
cal rank  of  these  ftimilies  is  to  the  baronial 
lines,  with  which,  indeed,  they  sometimes  Ti« 
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in  antiquity,  though  inferior  in  historic  im- 
portance. 

During  this  reign  the  Clintons  — long 
barons — acquired  the  earldom  of  Lincoln, 
which  is  now  merged  in  their  higher  title. 
The  first  carl  was  Lord  High  Admiral  before 
Howard  of  Effingham,  and  took  for  his  third 
wife  Surrey's  "  Gerald ine." 

We  have  mentioned,  we  think,  all  the 
fieimilies,  except  Cecil,  which  the  Queen  hon- 
ored in  this  way.  Only  two  of  those  which 
she  raised  from  the  Commons  are  now  in  the 
Lords.  At  her  death  the  Peerage  consisted 
of  about  59,  of  whom  19,  according  to  a 
calculation  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  **  had 
had  their  first  advancements  before  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  HL"  There  are  now 
in  the  Engli>*h  Peerage  (leaving  out  the  earl- 
dom of  Shrewsbury,  as  being  in  dispute) 
18  peers  whose  lineal  male  ancestors  were 
English  noblemen  when  Elizabeth's  reign 
closed.  As  changes  were  made  in  a  far  more 
sweeping  way  after  that  date,  which  thus  re- 
presents a  kind  of  aristocratic  epoch,  we  give 
their  names.    They  are — 
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Dukes.  Marquesses. 

Norfolk.  Winchester. 

Beaufort.  Salisbury. 

Rutland.  Kxeter. 

Newcastle.  Northampton. 


Viscounts. 
Hereford. 


Earls. 
Derl)v. 
Huntingdon. 
Pembroke. 
Suftblk. 
Berkeley. 
Dclawiirr. 
Abergavenny. 

Barons. 

Stourton. 
Kaglan. 

This  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  permanence- 
or  non-permanence  of  titlesy  though  the  ex- 
piration of  a  title  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  of  a  family.  We  have  inserted  "  Nor- 
folk," though  it  was  under  attainder;  and 
should  mention  that  the  peerages  of  the 
Seymour  and  Courtenay  families,  now  pos- 
sessed by  them,  were  in  1603 — the  first  in 
the  possession  of  a  junior  branch,  and  the 
second  unclaimed  by  Lord  Devon's  ancestor. 
The  forty  titles  or  so  which  have  perished 
since  Elizabeth's  death,  include  some  great 
names :  CHffords  Earls  of  Cumberland ; 
Dacres  of  Gillesland ;  •  Sackvilles  Lords 
Dorset ;  (jlreys  Lords  Kent ;  Scroj)es,  Lords 

*  The  hist  hoir  male  of  thiB  family,  Randal 
Dacre,  died  in  J^udon  in  1634.  and  was  buried  at 
Greystoek,  at  (he  expense  of  the  Karl  Marshal.' 
The  estates  had  gone,  previously,  bv  three  hcir- 
Fses  to  three  separate  Howardii.  The  Howards 
did  not  behave  well  to  tho  Dacres. 


Scropes  of  Bolton  ;  Chandoses  of  Sudeley ; 
Willoughbys  of  Parham ;  De  Veres,  Earls 
of  Oxford,  amongst  the  best.  The  curious 
in  these  matters  may  have  remarked  that 
the  very  dash  of  fire  in  the  blood  which 
made  the  old  houses  glorious  in  days  of 
action,  made  them  also  apt  to  ruin  them- 
selves when  there  was  noUiing  to  do. 

If  Queen  Elizabeth  was  remarkable  for 
keeping  the  Fountain  of  Honor  locked  up, 
and  the  key  in  her  royal  pocket,  her  succes- 
sor had  precisely  the  opposite  tendency. 
Old  Fuller  asked  once, "  Why  should  the 
Fountain  of  Honor  be  drv,  if  the  channel  of 
desert  be  running  ? "  But  James  did  not 
confine  himself  to  rewarding  desert,  but 
prostituted  his  royal  functions  in  so  shame- 
ful a  manner,  that  a  strict  line  must  in  many 
cases  be  drawn  between  his  period  and  pre- 
ceding ones.  It  is  likely  that  the  way  in 
which  he  granted  and  even  sold  titles,  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  that  revolt  against  old 
notions  of  reverence  and  loyalty,  which, 
during  the  civil  wars,  raged  in  the  blood  of 
England.  Nothing  is  more  plausible  than 
to  talk  of  strengthening  an  order  by  making 
it  more  popular  in  its  constitution,  &c  &c.; 
but,  practicallyt  we  know  that  in  early  days 
in  England  nothing  was  so  un-popular  as  a 
batch  of  bran-new  potentfttes.  The  proofr 
are  abundant  When  Jamea  began  scatter- 
ing coronets  ("  crowneis  **  they  called  them 
in  old  times),  a  wag  issued  a  pamphlet, 
which  professed  to  teach  people  **  How  to 
remember  the  name^  of  the  Nobility."  This 
illustrates  the  general  feeling  on  the  subject. 

Among  the  worthy  creations  of  James 
were,  the  peerages  of  Secretary  Cecil,  Six 
Robert  Sydney,  Stanhope  of  Harrington^ 
Egerton,  Grey  of  Groby,  Spencer  of  Althoxpei 
Bacon,  and  such  like.  He  also  restored  the 
Howards  from  the  effects  of  the  fourth 
Duke's  foolish  flirtation  with  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  his  son's  attainder,  by  allowing  to 
that  amiable  but  weak  duke's  grandson  hb 
father's  honors, — ^the  ancestral  baronies-^ 
and  the  Earldom  of  Surrey.  This  was  the 
stately  Earl  of  Arundel,  Earl  of  Norfolk  and 
Earl  Marshal,  of  whom  so  vivid  a  portrait  is 
given  by  Clarendon — a  very  high-bred  lofty 
personage,  fond  of  Italian  travei  and  the 
arts,  and  whom  the  young  cavaliers  lodied 
on  as  one  of  the  old  school.  "  Here  comdi 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,"  the  King's  faTOxile» 
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handsome  Hay,  Earl  of  Carlisle  used  to  say, 
'*  in  his  plain  stuff  and  trunk-hose,  and  his 
beard  in  his  teeth ;  that  looks  more  like  a 
nobleman  than  any  of  us  !  "  The  Earl  Mar- 
shal used  to  preside  in  his  court  to  try 
peo])le  for  offences  to  gentility  generally — 
calling  your  heraldic  swan  a  goose,  and  such 
profanities,  to  which  the  young  generation, 
was  but  too  prone !  With  a  good  deal  of 
foolish  pomp,  however,  bred  by  long  peace 
and  the  growing  wealth  of  London,  and 
town-life  in  their  fine  great  houses  (the  gar- 
dens of  which  ultimately  became  the  **  square 
gardens  "  of  our  present  Metropolis),  the 
nobles  of  that  breed  combined  high  qualities. 
Greville,  Lord  Brooke — sprung  from  a  mer- 
chant-prince of  the  old  Plantagenet  days, 
and  with  much  illustrious  blood  in  his  veins 
— was  one  of  the  school ;  a  great  friend  and 
patron  of  Camden's  and  the  early  friend  and 
biographer  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  They  show 
his  monument  in  the  fine  old  church  of  St. 
Mary,  Warwick,  where  many  Beauchamps, 
Dudleys,  and  Grevilles  lie;  and  round  it 
may  be  read  (while  his  dead  decayed  banner 
is  rotting  overhead)  the  remarkable  epitaj)!! : 

"  Servant  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 

Counsellor  to  King  James, 
And  friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney." 

William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was 
one  of  the  same  school — the  son  of  "  Svd- 
ney*8  sister,"  to  whom  Ben  Jonson  looked  up 
with  regard ;  and  such  men  as  he  and  Lord 
Falkland — in  whose  gardens  poets  and  phi- 
losophers discussed  noble  themes — kept 
alive  that-  respect  for  their  class  which  some 
of  the  Court  doings  were  only  too  likely  to 
impair.  The  frivolty  and  brutality  of  James* 
favorites  served  the  Puritans  with  a  very  nat- 
ural theme,  and  the  bad  effect  of  all  had  to 
be  borne  (as  so  frequently  hapi)ens  in  history) 
by  a  son  of  far  different  life  and  better  in- 
tentions. 

It  was  James  who  first  ennobled  the  pres- 
ent families  of  Cavendish  and  Montagu. 
The  Cavendishes  spread  into  two  great 
branches — Devonshire  and  Newcastle  ;  the 
Montagus  into  two,  also^Montagu  and  Man- 
chester.*    Both  had  risen  by  the  law,  which 

*  "  Upon  the  19th  day  of  December  [1620]  was 
Sir  Honrv  Montagu,  late  lA>nl  Chief  .lu!<tice  of  the 
King's  ik'nch,  created  Baron  Kimbolton.  in  the 
county  of  Huntingdon.  ...  He  was  third  son  to 
Sir  K'  Montagu  of  Bouchton,  in  the  county  of 
Northampton,  suppoted  by  tome  to  be  lineally 
extractea  from  tne  ancient  Montacatea,  Earls  of 
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was  the  source  of  the  greatness  of  more  and 
more  families  as  time  advanced.  With  law 
trade  also  grew  more  conspicuous  as  a  source 
of  peerage.  Families  appeared  which,  in- 
stead of  tracing  to  a  hero,  only  traced  to  a 
Lord  Mayor.  The  Holleses  and  Baynings, 
Leighs,  and  Hickses,  ennobled  by  James,  or 
soon  after,  were  specimens  of  these,  and 
brought  jolly  blood,  rich  with  custard  and 
plum-pudding,  to  mingle  with  what  was  left 
of  the  Norman  streams.  We  shall  not  go 
into  the  question  to  which  races  the  nobility 
of  England  owes  its  renown.  But  it  it 
pleasant  to  mark  such  circumstances  as  that 
it  was  from  an  ancestral  merchant-tailor  that 
Lord  Craven,  the  devoted  friend  of  Elizabeth 
of  Bohemia,  drew  his  blood, — one  of  the 
truest  gentlemen  of  the  seventeenth  centurj'. 

James,  also,  created  the  peerages  of  Den- 
bigh and  *  Digby,  and  raised  the  house  of 
Villiers  to  the  highest  rank  in  one  genera- 
tion. Lord  Denbigh  drew  his  lineage  from 
the  House  of  Ilapsburgh,  and  was  an  ancestor 
of  Tom  Jones — two  holds  upon  fame,  which, 
like  anchors  at  bow  and  stem,  will  keep  his 
house's  fame  stable  for  ever.  The  Digbys 
are  true  old  English  gentry,  immortalised  by 
Sir  Kenelm.  •  The  Villierses  are  a  curious 
instance  of  a  family  rising  by  its  good  looks, 
and  if  they  had  l)een  Koman  instead  of  Eng- 
lish nobles,  might  well  have  taken  the  cogno- 
men of  "  Pulcher."  They  came  out  of  a 
Leicestershire  manor-house,  where  they  had 
been  vegetating  in  their  woods,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  prominent  families  in  Eng- 
land in  one  age.  The  first  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham had  "  a  numerous  and  beautiful 
female  kindred."  says  Fuller,  and  strength- 
ened his  ])Osition  by  the  connexions  they 
formed.  Lord  Denbigh's  wife  was  one  of 
them,  and  Marlborough's  great-grandmother, 
and  the  mother  of  Chatham  was  of  the  same 
family  in  the  next  oentur}% 

The  peerages  created  by  James,  in  his 
twenty-two  years'  reign,  were  as  many  as 
sixty-two.  Of  his  earldoms  three  survive : 
Suffolk,  Denbigh  and  Westmoreland.  Of 
his  baronies,  five :  Pelre,  Say  and  Sele, 
Arundel  of  Wanloin-,  Dormer,  and  Teynham. 
A  few  more  of  his  titles  are  merged  in  higher 
ones  subsequently  attained, — in  the  duke- 
doms of  Manchester  and  Devonshire,  for 
instance;  and  the  Villierses  have  two  earl- 
Salisbury.**— Sir  Simonds  d*Ewes,  Autobiogriphj, 
i.  1«0. 
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doms  indirectly  due  to  him.  But  the  balance 
gives  an  awful  mortality,  notwithstanding,  in 
titles  of  honor,  and  shows  how  many  are  the 
risks  of  the  failure  of  a  direct  male  line. 
The  complete  extinction  of  names,  even,  is 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  genealogy.  Open  a 
"London  Directory,"  and  in  that  solid  mass 
of  English  names  how  few  are  the  gentle 
ones!  As  for  some  of  the  early  Norman 
names — powerfiil  and  fkmous  in  their  day, 
too — they  would  be  as  unfamiliar,  if  men- 
tioned to  modem  ears,  as  those  of  the  Lai)- 
dacidfe  or  the  Valerian  gejia. 

The  mortality,  however,  among  the  titles 
of  Charles  I.  is  even  more  striking.  Little 
more  than  half-a-dozen  survive  out  of  nearly 
sixty ;  four  of  these  are  earldoms :  Lindsey, 
Stamford,  Winchilsea,  and  Chesterfield. 
Three  are  baronies,  Stafford  (though  fe- 
males), Byron,  and  Ward ;  while'  Brudenell 
is  merged  in  the  later  elevation  of  Cardigan. 
The  Byrons,  though  baronial  at  the  Conquest, 
were,  for  many  ages,  simple  gentry,  till 
Charles  brought  them  to  their  old  sphere 
again.  The  Brudenells  first  attained  dis- 
tinction as  lawyers  in  the  reign  of  Henry 

vni. 

Charles  I.  naturally  used  his  prerogative  in 
aid  of  his  arms,  and  sometimes,  where  he 
did  not  give  titles,  gave  heraldic  "  augmenta- 
tions " — pretty  little  symbolic  thanks,  such 
as  a  rose  in  the  chief,  or  what  not;  very 
satisfactory  to  families  which  possess  them 
now !  Some  of  his  creations  were  titles  of 
world-wide  renown.  He  made  Sir  Edward 
Herbert  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury — that 
strange  mixture  of  chivalry  and  philosophy, 
feudal  gentleman  and  pedant ;  as  if  you  had 
taken  a  Pythagorean  and  dipped  him  head 
over  ears  in  the  *'  Fairy  Queen."  He  made 
William  Cavendish  (nephew  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Devonshire)  Earl  of  Newcastle — a  very 
magnificent  noble,  though  rather  ornamental 
than  suited  to  such  terrible  times.  He  be- 
came Duke  of  Newcastle  afterwards,  and 
is  chiefly  remembered  by  the  quaint  bio- 
graphy of  him  by  his  Duchess,  which  is  very 
curious,  and  was  a  great  favorite  of  Charles 
Lamb's.  The  same  King  made  the  Mor- 
daunts  Earls  of  Peterborough,  and  the 
grandson  of  the  first  Earl  was  the  famous 
Peterborough  of  Anne's  days — a  true  speci- 
men of  the  dashing  old  Norman  blood.  He 
aLio  made  the  Pierreponta  EarU  of  Kinga- 
Um,  and  from  thig  race  descended  the  im- 
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mortal  "  Lady  Mary."  It  is  impossible  to 
forbear  remarking  what  a  large  proportion 
of  eminent  persons  came  from  the  ancient 
families :  the  SackWiles,  Mordaunts,  Her- 
berts, Pierreponts,  Stanhopes,  St.  Johns, 
Vanes,  Savilles,  and  the  like — most  of  which, 
in  the  reigns  of  the  Charleses  and  early 
Georges,  began  to  be  absorbed  into  the 
House  of  Peers.  Though  constantly  all  but 
swamped  by  new  families,  there  has  never 
been  a  period  down  to  this  present  one  when 
the  feudal  families  have  not  been  able  to 
])oint  to  men  capable  of  meeting  "  all 
comers  "  in  the  cause  of  their  ancient  re- 
nown. 

Some  of  Charles  X's  peers  repaid  him  for 
their  honors,  with  their  blood.  He  created 
Lord  Dormer,  Earl  of  Carnarvon ;  and  Lord 
Si)encer  of  Wormleighton,  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land. Both  fell,  under  his  standard,  at  New- 
bur}'.  The  B}Tons  fought  for  him,  pasuon- 
ately ;  and  so  did  the  Stanhopes.  Another 
family  ennobled  by  him  was  Lucas,  one  of 
which,  Sir  Charles,  died  so  nobly  at  Colches- 
ter. 

During  this  reign,  the  venerable  lines  of 
Stafford  and  Clifford  of  Cumberland  came  to 
an  end.  Two  centuries  had  passed  since 
Englishmen  had  been  opposed  to  each  other 
in  deadly  civil  strife,  and  though  they  fought 
at  Marston-Moor  and  Naseby,  under  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  those  who  had  led  had  them  at 
Northampton  and  Towton,  and  though  the 
later  of  the  wars  did  not  produce  one  first- 
rate  man  on  either  side  who  was  not  of 
gentle  birth,  still  a  change  was  visible  in  the 
leadership,  in  Charles's  days,  which  is  deeply 
significant  in  peerage  history.  The  highest 
commands  in  the  royal  army  were  in  the 
hands  of  houses  which  had  risen  since  the 
days  of  the  Roses.  How  different  was  now 
the  position  of  the  Nevilles !  How  different 
that  of  the  De  Veres  1  Where  were  the 
Mowbrays  and  Fitz-Alans?  The  great 
Percy  of  Northumberland  himself,  instead 
of  being  at  the  head  of  the  North  with  14«* 
000  men  at  his  back,  of  his  own  raising,  was 
now  a  half-neutral  personage  who  would  not 
act  at  all  with  the  King  against  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  would  not  act,  thoroughly,  with 
the  parliament  against  the  King.  Another 
very  important  symptom  of  this  struggle  as 
bearing  on  the  history  of  English  aristocracy 
was  the  increased  importance  of  the  gentzy. 
The  real  practioal  leaders  whether  of  Ckra- 
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liere  or  Houndheads — Gran%ille8,  Hoptons, 
Langdales  on  the  one  side,  Fairfiixes,  Wallers, 
Cromwelte,  Hanipden«  on  the  other — were 
memberB  of  that  order.  The  court-martial 
-which  sentenced  to  death  that  most  loyal 
and  excellent  nobleman  James  Stanley,  Earl 
of  Derby,  comprised  some  of  the  best  names 
in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

One  eflfect  the  Civil  War  produced  in  com- 
mon with  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  was  to  in- 
flict heavy  injury  on  the  families  engaged  in 
it.  After  an  estate  had  been  sequestrated, 
its  woods  felled,  its  proprietors  exiled  or  im- 
prisoned, fines  levied  on  him,  damage  done 
to  his  dwelling  house,  the  mass  of  losses  to- 
gether was  only  too  likely  to  ruin  the  race. 
In  many  respects,  those  wars  changed  the 
face  of  the  country.  Beautiful  antique 
windows  in  country  churches,  full  of  the 
••  qnarterings  "  of  the  neighboring  lord  of 
the  manor,  were  smashed  in  the  scenes  of 
•violence  inseparable  from  civil  struggles. 
City  scriveners  came  down,  and  bought  up 
estates.  We  find  Fuller  complaining,  that 
during  the  late  troubles,  many  "upstarts" 
had  **  injuriously  invaded  the  arms  of  an- 
cient families."  And,  what  with  the  shock 
given  by  the  years  of  agitation  and  disturb- 
ance to  the  old,  traditionary  life  of  the 
country,  and  what  with  the  influence  of  the 
Court  of  the  Restoration,  worldly,  frivolous, 
ftatirical,  we  find  a  tone  and  sentiment  pre- 
vailing about  birth  and  rank  generally,  which 
is  quite  different  from  that  of  earlier  days. 
••The  contempt  of  scutcheons,"  says  Lord 
Halifax,  "  is  as  great  a  fault  in  this  age,  as^ 
the  overvaluing  them  was  in  former  times." 
The  pride  of  a  man  of  quality  was  now  less 
in  his  pedigree  as  a  fine  chain  which  con- 
nected him  with  the  chivalry  of  old  Europe, 
than  in  the  accidents  of  his  social  position, 
his  title,  his  place  at  Court,  his  wig  and  ruf- 
fles, his  gilt  coach  drawn  by  Flanders  mares. 

Charles  IL,  to  whose  reign  these  observa- 
tions chiefly  apply,  was  as  profuse  in  grant- 
ing honors,  as,  and  probably  less  fastidious 
to  whom  he  granted  them,  than  his  father 
and  grandfather.  He  created  over  sixty. 
The  most  distinguished  of  his  creations  were 
Clarendon  and  Halifax,  the  first  borne  by 
the  great  historian,  the  second  by  the  bril- 
liant Saville,  the  politician  and  wit.  Several 
of  his  most  honorable  creations  survive  still, 
Cliflbid  of  Chudleigh,  Cardigan,  Latimer 
(since  merged  in  the  higher  title  of  Leeds), 


Townshend,  Carlisle,  Shaftesbury,  Berkeley, 
Sandwich,  Dartmouth.  Four  of  hia  own 
descendants  are  in  the  peerage  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  several  distinguished  persons 
have  come  of  his  blood,  Topham  Beauclerk 
for  instance,  Charles  Fox,  and  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Napier. 

In  the  days  of  Charles,  flourished  the  last 
of  the  De  Veres,  Aubrey,  twentieth  Earl  of 
Oxford,  with  whom  that  line  expired  on  his 
death  in  1702.  Their  close  was  a  melan- 
choly one.  Horace  Walpole,  who  at  one 
time  bestowed  much  attention  on  their  pedi- 
gree, and  who  was  very  curious  about  such 
details,  has  a  sad  story  about  the  fate  of 
some  of  them,  which  may  be  seen  in  his  Let- 
ters, and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

After  the  Revolution,  the  great  Whig  fam- 
ilies obtained  the  crowning  honors  of  the 
realm.  The  dukedoms  of  Leeds,  Bedford, 
and  Devonshire  were  created  in  1694.  The 
reign  of  William  was  also  marked  by  the 
introduction  into  England  of  the  houses  of 
Bentinck  and  Keppel,  raised  to  the  peer- 
age as  Portland  and  Albemarle  in  1689  and 
1697.  The  family  of  the  latter  is  said  by 
Edmund  Burke  to  have  been  of  the  oldest 
and  purest  nobility  that  Europe  could  boast 
before  it  was  enrolled  among  the  nobility  of 
England.  The  same  King  ennobled,  for  the 
first  time,  the  very  ancient  Northern  family 
of  Lowther;  he  made  Christopher,  son  of 
the  renowned  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Lord  Barnard 
(a  title  which  has  duly  descended  to  hia  heir, 
the  Duke  of  Cleveland),  and  he  gave  coro- 
nets among  others  to  Somers ;  to  the  Ash- 
bumhams  (a  family  described  by  Fuller  as 
"  of  stupendous  antiquity  ! ")  and  the  Fer- 
mors ;  besides  creating  the  Villierses,  Earls 
of  Jersey, 

The  Peerage  of  England  consisted,  when 
the  last  century  beg^n,  of  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  of  which  forty-four  still  exist  under 
the  same  titles,  and  twenty  are  merged  in 
higher  ones.  This  calculation  does  not  in- 
clude the  case  of  a  few  baronies  then  in 
abeyance,  and  of  which  the  aboyxnce  has 
since  been  terminated  by  the  Crown. 

We  are  not  required  to  treat  of  the  many 
creations  of  the  last  century  in  detail.  The 
Peerage  owes  i'*(  historic  character  to  earlier 
ages,  and  we  li.ivo  already  indicated  the  ftim- 
ilies  fron#  which  that  historic  character  is 
principally  derived.  Neither  of  the  two 
great  parties  of  England  it  free  in  modein 
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times  from  the  reproach  of  having  abused 
the  royal  prerogative  in  this  department  for 
the  purposes  of  "  party."  When  the  Tories 
created  twelve  peers  in  a  day  in  1711,  it  pro- 
voked a  natural  excitement ;  but  when  the 
Whigs  in  1718-19  endeavored  to  pass  a  bill 
limiting  the  Peerage  for  the  future,  and  so 
creating  an  oligarchy  injurious  both  to  king 
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tion  was  of  the  most  serious  character.  This 
notable  scheme  was  defeated  in  the  House 
of  C-ommons  bv  269  to  177,  and  the  at- 
tempt  is  now  chiefly  remembered  as  having 
been  the  cause  of  a  misunderstanding  be- 
tween those  life-long  friends  Addison  and 
Steele. 

The  great  feature  of  the  creations  of  the  last 
century  and  subsequently  has  been  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  legal  and  political  over  the 
feudal  element,  if  such  an  expression  is  still 
proper.  The  landed  families  of  high  anti- 
quity have  rarely  survived  to  modern  times 
in  the  opulence  necessary  to  houses  ennobled 
for  the  sake  of  their  weight  as  a  ballast  in 
the  Constitution,  and  the  discharge  of  that 
office  has  devolved  on  families  enriched  by 
commerce,  or  by  law,  or  by  marriages  wliich 
have  united  large  estates.  Many,  too,  of  the 
old  Gentry  have  been  absorbed  into  the 
Peerage,  so  as  to  make  it  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  recruit  the  Order  further  from  that 
source.  The  Bagots,  the  Wodehouses,  the 
Vernons,  the  Grosvenors,  the  Wilbrahams, 
the  Lambtons,  the  Fitz-Williams,  the  Listers, 
the  Byngs,  all  ennobled  since  the  opening  of 


conduct  on  the  part  of  those  who  sprang  firom 
the  warriors  of  Philip  Augustus. 

When  the  subject  of  the  English  Peerage 
was  last  discussed  in  the  "Quarterly  Re- 
view," *  we  stated  its  number  to  be  328,  be- 
sides representative  peers  and  bishops.  The 
Whigs  added  to  its  numbers  most  copiousljr, 
not  to   say  unscrupulously,  when  they  got 


and  people,  the  blow  struck  at  the  Constitu-*  the  opportunity  after  that  time.    When  Lord 


Melbourne  resigned  in  August,  1841,  it  was 
af\er  bestowing  some  42  coronets  in  four 
years.  If  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  imitated  this 
example,  instead  of  bestowing  5  only  in  the 
five  years  between  1841  and  1846,  the  House 
of  Lords  must  have  been  enlarged,  at  a  con- 
siderable expense  for  architecture.  Since 
that  time  succeeding  ministers  have  been 
more  moderate.  The  Whigs  renewed  the 
game  in  1846,  indeed,  but  it  was  more  reason- 
ably played.  Lord  Derby  during  his  admin- 
istration only  made  himself  responsible  for 
advising  three.  Lord  Palmerston  has  created 
•twelve. 

The  entire  Peerage  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  at  present  comprises  638  titles,  oi 
which  70  are  Scotch,  and  174  Irish.  Of  the 
70  Scotch  peers,  twenty  are  Peers  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and  of  the  174  Irish,  41 
enjoy  the  same  honor.  This  leaves  the  Peer- 
age of  the  United  Kingdom  455  in  number, 
the  purely  English  Peerage  being  394.  It 
may  be  stated  generally,  that  of  203  earl- 
doms of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  80  are  a 
century  old,  and  55  out  of  the  313  baroniet. 
As   a  rule,  the  Scotch  titles  are  decidedly 


kst  century,  are  not  of  a  stump  which  are  to   more  ancient,  there  being  no  less  than  seren 
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be  found  scattered  j)lentifully  in  these  days 
over  Knglish  counties.  AVe  apprehend,  how- 
ever, that  in  recruiting  the  Peerage,  it  is 
from  such  families  that  peers  should  be  taken 
in  the  first  instance — political  ])eerages  being 
bestowed  only  on  men  of  the  highest  charac- 
ter and*  standing — and  money  jjeerages  as 
sjjaiingly  as  can  possibly  be  liel])ed.  Mean- 
while, public  opinion  on  these  subjects  would 
be  much  enlightened  if  the  public  would  re- 
member that  aristocracieK  are  prone  to  grow 
less  respectable  as  they  grow  less  historic; 
that  the  lloman  nobles  who  flattered  Caligula 
were  not  of  the  families  which  conquered 
Hannibal ;  and  that  the  French  aristocracy 
before  the  llevolution  had  become  hateful, 
as  much  by  the  system  which  «had  made 
nobUsse  an  affair  of  barter,  as  by  any  mis- 


Scotch  earldoms  prior  in  date  to  that  of 
Lord  Derby.  The  benefits  we  have  deriyed 
from  an  institution  both  venerable  in  itself 
and,  in  many  of  the  individual  fomilies  which 
comi)ose  it,  are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  his- 
tory alone,  where  most  of  the  evil  which  it 
prevented,  and  much  of  the  good  which  is 
effected,  leave  no  trace.  The  advantages,  to 
be  duly  aj)preciatcd,  must  be  sought  in  the 
principles  of  human  nature ;  and  under  this 
aspect  they  arc  finely  summed  up  by  Burke 
in  the  luminous  page  in  which  he  records  the 
opinions  of  Lord  Keppel,  and,  it  is  needlea 
to  add,  of  himself.  "  He  valued  ancient  no- 
bility, and  he  was  not  disinclined  to  augment 
it  with  new  honors.  He  valued  the  old 
nobility  and  the  new,  not  as  an  excuse  for 

*  In  1880. 
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inglorious  sloth,  but  as  an  incitement  to  vir- 
tuous activity.  He  considered  it  as  a  sort  of 
cure  for  selfishness  and  a  narrow  mind,  con- 
ceiving that  a  man  born  in  an  elevated  place, 
in  himself  was  nothing,  but  every  thing  in 
what  went  before,  and  what  was  to  come  after 
him.  "Without  much  speculation,  but  by  the 
sure  instinct  of  ingenuous  feelings,  and  by 
the  dictates  of  plain,  unsophisticated,  natural  f 
understanding,  h0  felt  that  no  great  com- 
monwealth could  by  any  possibility  long  sub- 
sist without  a  bodv  of  some  kind  or  other  of 
nobility,  decorated  with  honor  and  fortified 
by  privilege.  This  nobility  forms  the  chain 
that  conftects  the  ages  of  a  nation,  which 
otherwise,  with  Mr.  Paine,  would  soon  be 
taught  that  no  one  generation  can  bind  an- 
other. He  felt  that  no  political  fabric  could 
be  well  made  without  some  such  order  of 
things  as  might,  through  a  series  of  time, 
afford  a  rational  hope  of  securing  unity,  co- 
herence, consistencys  and  stability  to  the 
state.     He  felt  that  nothing  else  can  protect 


it  against  the  levity  of  courts  and  the  greater 
levity  of  the  multitude.  That  to  talk  of 
hereditary  monarchy  without  anything  else 
of  hereditary  reverence  in  the  commonwealth 
was  a  low-minded  absurdity,  fit  only  for  those 
detestable  "  fools  aspiring  to  be  knaves,"  who 
began  to  forge,  in  1789,  the  false  money  of 
the  French  constitution — That  it  is  one  fatal 
objection  to  all  new-fancied  and  new-fahri- 
catcd  republics  among  a  people  who,  once 
possessing  such  an  advantage,  have  wickedly 
and  insolently  rejected  it,  that  i\\G  prejudice 
of  an  old  nobility  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be 
made.  It  may  be  improved,  it  may  be  cor- 
rected, it  may  be  replenished ;  men  may  be 
taken  from  it,  or  aggregated  to  it,  but  the 
thing  itself  is  matter  of  inveterate  opinion, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  matter  of  mere 
positive  institution.  He  felt  that  this  no- 
bility, in  fact,  does  not  exist  in  wrong  of 
other  orders  of  the  state,  but  by  them,  and 
for  them." 


Transatlantic  Sketches. — By  Professor 
Kelland. — Scotch  Unnivereity  Reform  having 
lost  its  freshness,  Profossor  Kelland  thought  he 
could  not  better  meet  his  classes  than  by  an  ac- 
count of  a  vacation-trip  to  America.  Vaca- 
tional  in  one  sense  the  excursion  was  not,  as  it 
involved  the  business  of  an  institution  ;  which, 
however,  furnished  a  companion  to  the  Profes- 
sor, and  what  was  perhaps  ns  pood,  '*  a  purse." 
His  business-tour  was  cenfined  to  Canada  ;  and 
among  otlier  tliinjrs  tlie  traveller  was  present  at 
the  gdiheriji^  of  an  American  Scientific  Assc^ 
elation  at  Motitreal.  His  journey  throufjh  t!ie> 
States  tmbrnr«'{l  ilie  settled  part  of  the  Western 
frontier,  an  excursion  into  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, iiKhi(lin<r  a  visit  to  the  celebrated  Mam- 
moth Cave,  and  a  return  lo  New  York  via  Phil- 
adelphia. The  journey  was  too  rapid,  and  the 
account  is  too  brief,  to  admit  of  much  elabora- 
tion either  in  observation  or  remark.  What 
there  is  appears  sound,  and  is  certainly  fresh 
and  pleasant.     Here  are  a  couple  of  samples. 

*'  Aly  custom  was  to  attend  the  Presbyterian 
service,  that  1  might  learn  how  the  sons  of 
severe  Scotland  conduct  themselves  under  a 
change  of  circumstances.  If  the  specimens  I 
stumbled  on  mav  be  regarded  as  a  fair  average 
sample  of  the  whole,  I  have  but  a  sorry  report 
to  bring  back.  The  first  preacher  we  listened 
to  gave  us  an  animated  onslaught  on  Calvinism, 
slashing  the  doctrines  of  the  Shorter  Catechism 
unmercifully.  The  next  said  nothing  intelligi- 
ble at  alL    A  third  lectured  his  audience  tor 


an  hour  on  their  want  of  interest  in  church  mat- 
ters ;  and  from  their  apparent  want  of  interest 
in  the  lecture,  I  have  no  doubt  they  deserved  all 
they  got.  A  fourth  was  a  plain-spoken  earnest 
man,  reminding  me  a  little  of  old  Scotland. 
But  the  grand  characteristic  feature  of  all  the 
churches  was  the  singing.  This  was  performed 
by  a  professional  quartett,  with  florid  accompan- 
iments on  the  organ.  As  an  Episcopalian,  I 
find  no  fault  with  the  organ,  quite  the  contrary  ; 
but  I  think  some  of  the  symphonies  and  volun- 
taries with  wliich  we  were  favored,  belongctl 
rather  to  the  school  of  Rossini  and  Verdi  than 
to  that  of  Ilande)  and  Sebastian  Bach,  and 
shouhl  have  been  reserved  for  the  opera  house." 
"  One  topic  more,  and  I  have  done.  The 
tem]>er  of  the  American  people  towards  the 
British  is  not,  I  am  persuaded,  that  of  warm 
fellow-feeling.  It  may  be  the  remembrance  of 
having  separated  from  us  by  force  ;  it  may  bo 
the  consciousness  of  following  in  our,  wake  in 
so  many  things  which  elevate  humanity  ;  it  may 
be  jealousy  of  the  power  which  has  barred  them 
from  a  portion  of  the  continent  of  North  Amer- 
ica ;  it  may  be  a  too  sensitive  amour  propre 
constantly  wounded  by  the  teasing  of  our  lite- 
rary men  ;  it  mav  be  any  or  all  of  these  which 
rufBcs  the  skin  of  an  American  :  however  it  be 
accounted  for,  I  am  persuaded  that  cordial  love 
towards  us  as  members  of  the  same  family  does 
not  exist.  There  is  respect,  and  cold  distant 
regard,  but  no  more." — Spectator. 
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LITTLE  HDOinNOT. 


From  Uomehold  Words. 
THE  LITTLK  HUGUENOT. 


This  is  the  true  story  of  the  escape  of  a 
little  Hiip:ucnot  from  the  Massacre  of  Saint 
Bartholomew's  l)av. 

The  massacre  took  place  at  Paris,  in  the 
year  1572.  It  was  the  practical  consequence 
of  the  hatred  of  the  Papists  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  licformed  Heligion,  who  desired 
nothing  but  to  think  for  themselves  on  sub- 
jects "which  concerned  their  eternal  salvation. 
The  King  of  France  and  his  mother  were  at 
the  head  of  the  conspiracy ;  and  the  signal 
for  the  beginning  of  the  bloodshed  was  the 
tolling  of  a  church  bell,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  Royal  Palace.  Men 
and  women  of  the  Reformed  Religion,  and 
their  innocent  children,  were  assassinated, 
under  the  encouragement  and  superintend- 
ence of  the  Church  and  State,  in  all  quarters 
of  Paris.  The  chief  man  of  the  Huguenots 
— the  famous  Admiral  de  Coligny — suffered 
with  the  rest  of  the  victims.  He  was  offi- 
cially murdered  at  night,  in  his  own  house, 
and  his  dead  body  was  thrown  from  the  win- 
dow of  his  bedchamber  into  the  court}'ard 
below.  This  atrocious  massacre  was  perpe- 
trated in  the  name  of  Christianity ;  and  was 
invented  and  directed  by  men  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  existence  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  who,  in  the  natural  course  of 
their  studies,  must  have  read  the  words  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 

In  those  times  of  savage  cruelty  and  of 
worse  than  Pagan  wickedness,  there  lived  at 
Paris,  two  brothers,  who  were  Huguenots, 
and  gentlemen  of  distinction  in  that  day. 
One  of  the  brothers  bore  his  family  name, 
and  was  called  Monsieur  de  la  Force.  The 
other  was  known  by  the  title  of  the  Sieur  de 
Caumont. 

It  so  happened  that  some  time  before  the 
day  of  the  massacre,  M.  de  la  Force,  the 
younger  of  the  two  brothers,  had  ])roved 
himself  to  be  a  good  customer  and  friend  to 
a  certain  horse-dealer,  of  whom  he  had  pur- 
chased, on  various  occasions,  nine  or  ten 
horses.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  per- 
son, although  he  was  a  horse-dealer,  was 
really  a  sensible,  humane,  and  honest  man. 
A  few  hours  before  the  massacre  began,  he 
happened  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ad- 
miral de  Coligny's  house,  and  he  there  saw, 
or  beard,  something  which  gave  him  a  sus- 


picion of  the  murders  which  the  PaptfCts 
were  then  on  tlie  ])oint  of  committing.  H« 
immediately  thought  of  his  kind  patron  md 
customer,  and  deUt'rmincd  to  warn  him  in 
time  of  the  imminent  danger  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  as  a  man  of  distinction  among 
the  Huguenots.  To  do  this,  it  was  necessa- 
ry for  the  horse-deaTtr  to  cross  the  Seine; 
M.  de  la  Force  living  on  that  bank  of  the 
river  which  was  o])])osil^  to  the  bank  on 
which  the  King's  I'alace  and  the  houte  of 
Admiral  de  Coligny  were  situated. 

The  River  Seine  was  crossed  by  ferry-boati 
in  those  days.  When  the  horse-dealer 
reached  that  ])art  of  the  bank  on  which  the 
Royal  Palace  stood,  and  asked  for  passage  in 
one  of  the  ferry-boats  in  attendance  ibere, 
he  was  told  that  they  were  all  engaged  on 
special  service.  He  went  a  little  further  on, 
to  try  what  he  could  do  at  the  next  atatioii— 
but  here  the  ferr>'-boatB  had   all   been 
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moved.  Knowing  that  the  minutes 
precious,  and  determined  to  succeed  in  his 
errand  of  mercv,  the  brave  man  took  off  hii 
clothes,  tied  them  in  a  bundle  on  his  head| 
and  passed  the  river  by  swimming.  Once  on 
the  other  bank,  he  lost  no  time  in  going 
straight  to  the  house  of  M.  de  la  Force,  and 
warning  him  of  his  danger.  The  Hugue- 
not gentleman,  thereupon,  immediately  be- 
took himself  to  his  brother,  the  Sieur  de 
Camnont,  who  lived  near  him ;  and  the 
two  called  together  all  their  friends  of  the 
Reformed  Religion  who  were  within  leaeb, 
to  consult  on  the  best  means  of  escaping  the 
deadly  danger  which  now  threatened  thnn. 

After  some  discussion,  the  Sieur  de  Ca«- 
mont  ignorant  of  the  part  which  the  King 
had  secretly  taken  in  organizing  the  maasft- 
ere,  proposed  that  all  the  persons  assembled 
should  go  straight  to  the  Palace,  and  plaoe 
themselves  under  the  Royal  protection.  This 
advice  was  adopted,  and  they  set  fbrth  At 
once  for  the  nearest  station  of  ferr}*-boett  on 
that  side  of  the  river. 

Arrived  at  the  place,  they  found  that  every 
one  of  the  boats  had  been  removed  to  the 
opposite  bank.  This  circumstance  arooted 
their  suspicions,  and  forced  them  to  the 
elusion  that  the  conspiracy  against  their  lii 
was  sanctioned  in  high  official  quarters.  Thej 
resolved  to  return  immediately;  to  get  to 
horse  with  their  families;  to  muster  in  a 
park  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  called 
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the  Pr^-aux-Clercs,  and  thence  to  escape  to 
the  safest  places  of  refuge  at  their  disposal 
in  the  country. 

While  they  were  preparing  for  departure, 
news  came  that  the  ferr^'boats  were  ap- 
proaching the  side  of  the  river  on  which 
they  lived,  all  filled  with  soldiers  armed  to 
the  teeth. 

Upon  this,  the  fugitives  mounted  without 
losing  another  instant,  and  made  for  the  Pr^- 
RQX-Clercs.  The  horses  were  ready  for  M. 
de  la  Force  and  his  brother.  The  Sieur  de 
Caumont  rode  off  with  the  rest  M.  de  la 
Force  (who  was  a  widower)  was  detained  by 
some  difficulty  in  getting  his  two  boys  safely 
on  horseback — was  detained  so  long  that  he 
gaTe  up«ll  hope  of  joining  the  fugitives ;  and, 
returning  to  his  house,  closed  all  the  doors, 
and  determined  to  defend  his  children  and 
himself  on  his  own  hearth. 

Defence,  however,  was  hopeless  against  the 
number  of  assailants  who  were  now  approach- 
ing him.  The  street  was  filled  with  soldiers, 
who  threatened  to  break  in  the  door  if  it  was 
not  opened.  It  being  only  too  evident  that 
they  could  execute  their  threat  in  a  few 
minutes,  their  demand  was  complied  with, 
for  the  sake  of  not  irritating  them  unneces- 
wriiy. 

They  rushed  in  at  once,  with  their  drawn 
■wordi,  headed  by  a  Captain,  named  Martin, 
and  all  shouting  together,  <<Kill!  kill!" 
Their  first  proceeding  was  to  disarm  the 
matter  and  his  servants,  and  to  place  them, 
with  the  two  boys,  in  a  comer  of  the 
room.  **  Any  one  of  you  who  likes  may  say 
fail  prayers,  and  had  better  be  quick  about 
it,"  laid  Captain  Martin ;  "  for  you  will  all 
die  together  in  five  minutes'  time." 

M.  de  la  Force,  preserving  his  self-posses- 
sion, replied : 

'^Do  what  you  will  with  me:  lam  pre- 
pared to  die,  if  need  be,  in  five  minute'  time. 
Bat  have  some  compassion  on  these  children, 
who  have  offended  no  one.  By  putting  them 
to  death  you  wHl  gain  nothing.  By  preserv- 
ing their  lives  yon  may  profit  yourself  con- 
■iderably,  for  I  have  the  means  of  rewarding 
your  moderation  by  payment  of  a  heavy 
ransom." 

This  last  arginnent  made  some  imprsssioo 
on  Captain  Martin  and  his  men.  They  fiiit 
np  their  swords,  and  dispersed  t9  plUagt  Ikt 
house.  Being  unable  to  find  the 
keys  (the  person  who  k«pt 
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taken  to  flight),  they  burst  open  closed- 
doors,  and  broke  open  locked  boxes  in  the 
court-yard.  In  a  short  space  of  time,  all 
the  property  of  M.  de  la  Force,  in  money, 
plate,  and  clothes,  had  passed  into  their 
keeping. 

Having  completed  the  pillage.  Captain 
Martin  and  his  men  came  back  to  their  pris- 
oners, and  told  them  with  many  oaths  that 
die  they  must,  as  the  soldiers  had  orders  to 
kill  all  the  Huguenots  in  Paris,  without 
sparing  anybody.  M.  de  la  Force  again  ap- 
pealed to  them  on  their  only  weak  point,  the 
love  of  money,  and  promised  to  ransom  the 
lives  of  himself,  his  children,  and  his  servants 
at  the  price  of  two  thousand  crowns.  Cap- 
tain Martin  looked  at  his  men,  pondered  a 
little,  and  then  said  roughly :  **So  be  it 
Follow  me,  all  of  you." 

Having  got  their  prisoners  into  the  court- 
yard, he  made  them  tear  up  their  handker^ 
chiefs,  and  fix  the  strips  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  on  their  hats.  After  which,  he  directed 
them  to  turn  up  their  right  sleeves  as  high 
as  their  shoulders.  The  cross  on  the  hat  and 
the  tumed-up  sleeve  were  peculiarities  of 
dress  previously  agreed  upon  to  distinguish 
the  Papists  from  their  Huguenot  victims. 
Thus  protected  from  discovery,  they  were 
taken  across  the  river  by  Captain  Martin, 
without  delay. 

They  were  altogether  five  in  number.    The 
father,  the  two  boys,  a  man  servant  named 
Oast,  and  a  Page  named  La  Vigerie.    On 
reaching  the  other  side  of  Hhe  river,  they 
passed  the  bodies  of  murdered  Hugneael^ 
weltering  in  their  blood,  at  every  step.    €^ 
tain   Martin  without  looking  to  the  l^^ 
hand  or  the  left,  led  his  prisonen  iceij^  t^ 
his  own  house ;  and,  having  Uim'*»t  tien 
there  in  safety,  made  ready  tp  ^^Mf*  ^f*^ 
and  continue  the  work  of  modir^iiM  jhUi^ 
in  his  own  neighborhood.    H*H*  lie  went 
away,  however,  he  addjww  "Mtmit  to  M, 
de  la  Force,  and  moHK  i*^  «lto  fONiOMMB^ 
pledging  his  ward  o'  iimm  •m  'i«ilher  be 
nor  his  children  wmtt  «ms%^'   ^  escape, 
before  the  imim  ^«  ^«a>    Having  been 
satifllM  m  im^  ^«mp*    ^  ^  ^°vw  well 
enoi^  ^Bxli  «-<  '^'^  V*  A  m«n  whe 
held  to  ■limi      i"^  ^  took  himtfl^ 
«ff.i«i^MiteT*^  pnsimers  tojbe  «wM 

JUsU  leaving  twi^  9 
in  his  absence 
theimcv< 
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losing  no  time,  immediately  sent  his  man-  i 
servant,  Gast,  to  his  sister-in-law,  Madame 
de  Brisembourg,  whh  lived  at  the  Arsenal. 
Gast  was  to  tell  her  all  that  had  happened, 
and  to  implore  her  to  raise  the  sum  of 
money  required  for  tlie  ransom,  as  soon  as 
possible. 

On  his  return  to  his  master,  Gast  reported 
that  the  lady  would  undertake  to  raise  the  | 
money  and  send  it  by  the  next  day.     She  also  : 
sent  word  that  the  news  of  the  lives  of  her  ' 
brother-in-law  and  his  children  having  been 
spared,  had  already  reached  the  ears  of  the 
King,  and  that  the  worst  consequences  were 
to  be  apprehended  as  the  result  of  that  un- 
happy circumstance. 

Ilavin*^  delivered  liis  message,  the  ser>'ant 
implored  his  master  to  seek  safety  by  flight —  [ 
the  more  especially  as  the  two  Swiss  soldiers 
appointed  to  watch  the  prisonwsjWere  secretly 
horrified  at  the  massacre,  and  were  perfectly 
ready  to  let  them  go.  But  M.  de  la  Force, 
"with  a  dauntless  sense  of  honor,  which  would 
have  influenced  few  men  at  that  moment, 
and  which  no  words  can  praise  as  it  deserves 
to  be  praised,  steadily  refused  to  profit  by 
Gast's  suggestion. 

"  I  have  passed  my  word  to  wait  here  till 
the  ransom  is  paid,"  said  that  brave  and  ad- 
mirable gentleman  ;  "  and  1  will  not  save  my 
life  by  breaking  my  promise.  Here  I  will 
stop  till  the  money  comes  ;  and  I  will  leave 
it  to  God  in  his  wisdom  to  dispose  of  me  and 
of  my  children,  as  He  sees  good." 

Hearing  thefc  words,  the  servants  hesitat- 
ed about  taking  to  flight  by  themselves,  not 
knowing  where  to  go  and  not  having  any 
means  of  procuring  horses.  They  waited, 
therefore,  in  the  house,  witli  the  purpose  of 
concealing  themselves  in  the  upper  rooms  at 
the  first  approach  of  danger. 

The  rest  of  the  day  passed,  and  the  night 
followed,  and  nothing  happened.  Neither 
Captain  Martin  nor  any  of  his  men  came 
near  the  house.  On  the  next  day,  when  the 
ransom  was  due,  there  arrived,  instead  of  the 
Captain  who  was  to  receive  it,  a  certain  Pa- 
pist nobleman,  named  the  Count  de  Coconas, 
followed  by  a  guard  of  forty  soldiers.  The 
Count  informed  M.  de  la  Force  that  the 
King's  brother  had  heard  of  their  being 
taken  prisoners,  and  that  he  desired  to  speak 
with  them  immediately.  While  he  was  giv- 
ing this  message,  he  allowed  his  men  to  tear 
off  the  outer  clothing  of  M.  de  la  Force  and 


his  sons.  Finding  themselves  used  in  this 
way,  they  suspected  that  the  pretended  mes- 
sage was  a  falsehood,  and  prepared  them- 
selves for  the  worst.  M.  de  la  Force  ap- 
pealed, as  a  last  resource,  to  the  ComitV 
sense  of  justice,  pleading  that  his  life,  and 
the  life  of  his  sons,  had  been  spared  on  con- 
dition of  paying  a  ransom,  and  that  the 
money  was  to  be  sent  that  ver}-  day.  His 
youngest  son,  who  had  shown  marvellous 
courage  and  coolness  in  the  midst  of  deadly 
danger,  joined  M.  de  la  Force  in  tr^'ing  to 
touch  the  Count's  heart  by  his  innocent  en- 
treaties. They  spoke  long ;  the  boy,  when 
he  found  his  father  getting  agitated,  trying 
to  console  and  quiet  him.  When  they  had 
said  all  that  was  possible  to  say^  the  only 
answer  the  Count  condescended  to  give  them 
was  this  : — 

"  Lwas  told  there  were  two  servants  with 
you ;  and  I  see  neither  of  them.  Where  aie 
they  ?  " 

On  the  first  approach  of  the  soldiers,  the 
Page  had  wisely  flown  to  the  protection  of 
the  two  Swiss  guards.  Gast,  unfortunately 
for  himself,  had  rushed  up-stairs  to  one  of 
the  garrets,  and  had  there  endeavored  to  lie 
hid.  He  was  searched  for  by  the  ConDt*b 
order,  was  found,  and  was  brought  down- 
stairs, to  take  his  place  with  his  fellow  pris- 
oners. The  Page  could  not  be  diseovered 
anywhere. 

<*  Only  four ! "  said  the  Count,  running 
them  over  with  his  eye.  "  Never  mind. 
March  them  out. 

They  left  the  house,  with  their  guards  all 
round  them,  and  were  led  into  a  lonely  bye- 
street  in  the  neighborhood.  There  the  sol- 
diers halted,  drew  their  swords,  called  oat  all 
together,  ''Kill!  kill!"  and  attacked  thdr 
defenceless  prisoners. 

The  eldest  boy  was  the  first  slain ;  and  hii 
father  was.  the  next  victim.  The  youngert 
son  (the  same  who  had  shown  such  cours^ 
in  pleading  for  his  life,)  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  drop  to  the  ground  with  them,  and 
to  lie  there  as  still  as  if  he  too  had  been 
killed  by  the  same  sword-thrusts  which  had 
despatched  his  father  and  his  brother.  Oast, 
the  servant,  was  murdered  last.  All  the 
clothing  of  the  bodies  was  torn  off  them. 
The  living  boy  lay  naked  in  the  blood  of  hk 
nearest  and  dearest  relations — ^to  all  out- 
ward appearance  death-stained  by  his 
wounds,  like  the  rest. 
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As  the  Count  and  his  men  withdrew,  be- 
lieving that  they  had  successfully  accom- 
plished the  butchery  of  their  four  prisoners, 
certain  poor  Papists  living  in  the  street,  stole 
out  from  their  houses  to  look  at  the  dead 
bodies.  One  among  them,  a  Marker  at  a 
Tennis  Court,  staid  longer  than  the  rest  on 
the  scene  of  slaughter ;  and  said  to  himself 
eorrowfully,  looking  at  the  younger  son  as  he 
lay  on  the  ground  : 

**  Sad,  pad !  here  is  the  body  of  a  mere 
child ! " 

The  boy,  whose  name  was  Jacques,  hear- 
ing these  compassionate  words,  ventured  to 
raise  his  head,  and  said,  piteously: 

"  I  am  not  dead.  For  mercy's  sake,  save 
my  life ! " 

The  Marker  instantly  pressed  him  back  to 
the  ground  again,  and  whispered  : 

"  Hush !  Don't  move  yet,  my  little  man. 
The  soldiers  are  still  in  the  neighborhood." 

Having  spoken  these  words  of  warning,  he 
withdrew  a  few  paces,  and  walked  backwards 
and  forwards  for  a  little  while,  watching,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street  In  a  few  min- 
utes he  came  back,  and  saying :  **  They  are 
gone,  now — you  may  get  up  my  boy,"  put 
his  ragged  old  cloak  over  the  naked  body  of 
Jacques,  and  led  him  away  by  the  hand. 
They  had  not  walked  many  paces,  before 
some  people  met  them,  and  asked  who  that 
strangely-dressed  boy  was. 

**My  nephew,"  answered  the  Marker. 
"  The  little  rascal  has  been  getting  drunk, 
and  I  am  taking  him  home  to  give  him  a 
good  whipping. 

The  worthy  man's  home  was  a  garret  in  a 
ruinous  old  house.  Arrived  there,  he  gave 
Jacques  some  water  to  wash  himself,  and 
some  ragged  clothing  belonging  to  the  neph- 
ew, whom  the  boy  now  personated.  He  was 
so  poor  that  he  had  nothing  to  eat  or  drink; 
and  seeing  that  Jacques  had  a  little  ring  still 
left  on  his  finger,  he  asked  leave  to  go  out 
and  pawn  it  to  get  some  food.  They  supped 
and  breakfasted  the  next  morning,  on  the 
money  obtained  by  the  ring;  and,  then  the 
Marker  asked  Jacques  what  he  proposed  to 
do  next,  and  where  he  wanted  to  go. 

The  boy  answered  by  begging  to  be  taken 
to.  the  Palace,  where  he  had  a  sister  who 
occupied  a  place  in  the  Queen's  household. 
The  Marker  shook  his  head  at  that  pro- 
posal, and  declined  to  risk  the  gallows  by 
taking  a  young  Huguenot,  whose  life  he  had 


saved,  to   the  head-quarters  of  the  Papist 
conspiracy. 

The  next  suggestion  offered  by  Jacques, 
was  that  they  should  go  to  the  Arsenal, 
where  his  aunt,  Madame  de  Brisembourg, 
lived.  The  Marker  was  ready  to  undertake 
this  expedition,  though  it  was  rather  a  long 
and  dangerous  one,  provided  they  passed 
through  no  principal  streets.  Before  they 
started,  he  took  occasion  to  remind  Jacques 
of  his  poverty,  and  inquired  if  Madame  de 
Brisembourg  was  a  likely  woman  to  give  as 
much  as  thirty  crowns  for  the  safe  delivery 
of  her  nephew,  at  the  gates  of  the  ArsenaL 
Jacques  promised,  in  his  aunt's  name,  that 
the  sum  should  be  forthcoming,  and  they 
started  immediately. 

They  got  to  the  Arsenal  without  misad 
ventures  of  any  sort     Arrived  at  the  gate, 
Jacques  said  to^s  companion  : — - 

"  Wait  here ;  and  I  will  send  you  out  your 
nephew's  clothes,  and  the  thirty  crowns  for 
taking  care  of  me." 

While  he  was  speaking,  the  gate  was 
opened  by  some  one  coming  out ;  and  Jacques 
dexterously  slipped  in,  before  it  was  closed 
again.  He  wandered  about  the  place,  look- 
ing for  the  building  in  which  his  ai|»t  livedf 
and  meeting  no  persons  but  strangers,  whom 
he  was  afraid  to  inquire  of.  At  last,  who 
should  he  see  but  the  Page  in  his  late  father's 
service — the  lad  who  had  been  saved  by  the 
Swiss  guards ! 

The  Page  (who  had  taken  refuge  with  Ma- 
dame de  Brisembourg  on  the  night  of  the 
murder),  did  not  recognise  his  young  master 
at  first,  in  the  ragged  clothing  of  the  Marker's 
nephew.  Jacques  made  himself  known,  and 
was  taken  instantly  to  his  aunt. 

Madame  de  Brisembourg  having  heard 
that  her  brother-in-law,  and  both  his  children, 
had  been  killed,  was  in  bed,  overwhelmed  by 
the  shock  of  that  dreadful  intelligence.  Her 
joy  and  astonishment  can  hardly  be  imagined; 
when  she  found  her  youngest  nephew  stand- 
ing alive  and  well  by  her  bedside.  She  im- 
mediately ordered  proper  clothing  for  him, 
and  arranged  that  his  bed  should  be  made  in 
her  own  dressing-room.  Jacques  did  not  for- 
get his  friend  the  Marker,  m  the  happiness  of 
finding  an  asylum.  He  begged  thirty  crowns 
from,  his  aunt,  and  sent  them  out,  with  the 
ragged  clothes,  to  his  preserver,  wlio  WM 
waiting  at  the  gate. 

Jaoquet  eijoyed  two  days  of  xeat  and  m 
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curity  in  hifl  aunt's  dressing-room.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  Marshal  de  Biron  (Head  of 
the  Artillery  Department),  was  told  that  the 
King  had  discovered  that  certain  Huguenots 
had  taken  refuge  at  the  Arsenal,  and  that 
His  Majesty  was  determined  to  have  them 
sought  for  without  delay.  This  bad  news  the 
Marshal  communicated  to  Madame  de  Bri- 
sembourg,  who  immediately  felt  that  her 
nephew  was  no  longer  in  safety  under  her 
own  roof. 

The  next  morning,  accordingly,  she  caused 
him  to  be  dressed  as  a  Page  in  the  service  of 
Iklarshal  dc  Biron,  and  placed  him,  with  many 
tears,  under  the  protection  of  the  Sieur  de 
Born,  a  lieutenant-general  of  artillery,  in 
whose  good  sense  and  humanity  she  could 
put  perfect  trust. 

The  Sieur  de  Bom  took  Jacques  out  of  the 
Arsenal  and  brought  him  tf  a  house  in  the 
neighborhood  belonging  to  a  person  con- 
nected with  the  Artillery  Department,  na- 
med Guillon.  "  Be  so  good,"  said  the  Sieur 
de  Bom,  "  as  to  give  this  lad  house-room  for 
a  few  days.  He  is  the  son  of  an  old  friend 
of  mine,  and  he  is  about  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  Marshal  de  Biron,  in  the  capacity  of 
Page."*  Guillon  accepted  the  charge  readily. 
He  was  a  sharp  man,  and  he  strongly  sus- 
pected that  the  story  about  the  Marshal  de 
Biron's  page  was  a  mere  invention.  However, 
fortunately  for  Jacques,  he  was  under  obliga- 
tions to  the  Sieur  de  Born ;  so  he  kept  his 
suspicions  to  himself,  and  rteeived  the  young 
stranger  very  kindly. 

Jacques  remained  unmolested  in  the  house 
of  Guillon  for  a  week.  His  host  was  accus- 
tomed to  go  out  every  morning  to  his  duties, 
and  to  return  to  dinner — on  which  occasion 
the  lad  generally  ran  to  open  the  door  for 
him.  On  the  eighth  day  the  usual  knock 
came  at  the  usual  time,  and  Jacques  opened 
the  door ;  but,  seeing  a  stranger  standing  on 
the  threshold,  immediately  clapped  it  to 
again  in  his  face.  Upon  this,  the  man 
called  through  the  door,  "Don't  be  afraid, 
my  boy.  I  am  a  messenger  of  your  aunt's 
and  I  am  sent  to  know  how  you  are.'' 
Jacques  called  back,  that  his  health  was 
excellent,  and  that  he  was  very  much  obliged 
to  his  aunt;  but  he  took  good  care  not  to 
open  the  door  again.  'The  deadly  peril 
through  which  he  had  passed,  had  taught 
him  to  be  as  cautious  as  any  grown  man  in 
Paris. 
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I  When  the  master  of  the  house  came  back, 
I  a  little  later,  Jacques  told  him  what  had 
happened.  Guillon,  with  a  look  of  alarm, 
started  up  from  his  dinner,  and  ran  to  the 
Arsenal  to  make  inquiries  at  the  apartmenti 
of  Madame  de  Brisembourg.  The  informa- 
tion he  received  there,  justified  the  worst  faft> 
picions.  Madame  de  Brisembourg  had  sent 
no  messenger  to  inquire  after  her  nephew's 
health.  The  stranger  was  eridently  a  Papist 
spy. 

There  was  no  resource  now  for  Jacques* 
but  to  resign  all  hopes  of  finding  an  asylum 
in  Paris,  and  to  risk  the  danger  of  tr^dng  to 
escape  into  the  country.  If  he  had  not 
possessed  powerful  friends  at  the  Arsenal,  he 
would  never  have  been  able  to  make  the 
attempt.  As  it  was,  his  aunt's  influence  with 
the  Marshal  de  Biron,  was  powerful  enough 
to  give  him  another  chance  for  his  life.  Tb$ 
Marshal  had  a  royal  passport  intended  for 
the  use  of  two  persons  in  his  service — that 
is  to  say,  of  his  steward,  the  Sieur  dc 
Fraisse,  and  of  one  of  the  pages,  who  wis 
accustomed  to  carry  his  written  orders  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  a  troop  of  soldiezip 
then  in  garrison  in  the  country.  It  was  at^ 
ranged  that  the  steward  should  make  use  of 
the  passport  immediately,  and  that  he  should 
take  Jacques  with  him  in  the  character  of 
page. 

At  the  gate  of  the  city  by  which  they 
passed  out,  they  found  the  Sieur  de  Born 
waiting  to  lend  them  his  assistance,  in  case 
of  any  difficulties.  He  introduced  Jacques 
to  the  official  persons  who  examined  the 
passport,  as  a  relation  of  his  own,  who 
had  recently  entered  the  service  of  the 
Marshal  de  Biron.  Thanks  to  this  recom- 
mendation,  the  passport  proved  effectual; 
and  the  steward  and  the  page  rode  through 
the  gate  without  hindrance  and  without 
question. 

As  soon  as  they  passed  the  guard,  Jaeques 
asked  where  they  were  going  to.  •*  We  (« 
going  into  the  countr}%  if  it  pleases  God,* 
said  the  Sieur  de  Fraisse.  **  I  hope  htm 
my  heart  it  may  pleaite  Him,"  answered 
Jacques.  And  away  they  went  along  the 
high  road. 

After  two  days'  riding  they  put  up  at  an 
inn,  where  they  met  with  a  Person  of 
Quality,  who  had  arrived  before  them,  and 
who  rejoiced  in  a  train  of  seven  mounted 
servants.     The  Person   of  Quality   was   a 
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sealous  Papist,  and  talked  in  high  spirits 
of  the  successful  slaughtering  of  the  scoun- 
drelly Huguenots,  as  he  called  them.  He 
also  took  a  great  fancy  to  Jacques,  and 
proposed,  as  they  were  travelling  the  same 
way,  to  offer  him  the  protection  of  his 
train  of  seven  mounted  servants*  Jacques 
and  the  steward  were  afiraid  to  decline  this 
offer.  So  the  next  day  they  all  traTelled  to- 
gether. 

When  they  put  up  again  for  the  night,  the 
Person  of  Quality,  ordered  his  dressing-gown 
to  make  himself  comfortable  i^er  the  jour- 
ney. Jacques  recognized  the  pattern  the 
moment  the  dressing-gown  ^as  produced.  It 
had  belonged  to  his  father. 

Once  wrapped  up  comfortably,  with  his 
boots  off  and  his  legs  on  a  chair,  the  Person 
of  Quality,  resumed  his  rejoicings  oyer  the 
massacre  of  the  Huguenots.  He  said  that 
only  one  mistake  of  any  consequence  had  been 
eommitted  in  the  execution  of  that  righteous 
butchery,  and  that  was  caused  by  allowing 
the  Sieur  de  Caumont  (Jacques'  uncle)  to 
•■eape.  This  circumstahce  the  Person  of 
Quality  sincerely  regretted :  but  he  was  con- 
soled by  calling  to  mind  that  M.  de  la  Force 
and  both  his  children  had  perished,  at  any 
rate ;  and  he  was  not  without  hope  that  he 
might  yet  find  out  the  place  of  the  Sieur  de 
Ciiumont's  retreat,  and  hare  the  satisfaction 
ef  killing  that  detestable  Huguenot  with  his 
own  hands. 

This  discourse  and  the  discovery  of  the 
dressing-gown  had  such  effect  on  Jacques, 
that  he  took  the  first  opportunity  of  en- 
treating the  steward  to  find  out  some 
means  of  continuing  their  journey  alone,  the 
next  day.  The  Sieur  de  Fraisse  was  only 
too  anxious  to  grant  the  request.    He  and 
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Jacques  rose  the  next  morning  before  day- 
break, paid  their  bill,  called  for  their  horses, 
and  rode  off,  while  the  Person  of  Quality  was 
fast  asleep. 

They  encountered  other  dangers  ^m  stray 
Papist  travellers  from  which  they  escaped, 
however,  with  very  little  dij£culty.  The 
further  they  got  from  Paris,  the  fewer  risks 
they  ran.  On  the  eighth  day  after  their 
departure,  they  reached  a  large  building, 
situated  in  a  very  remote  place,  and  called 
Castlenau.  This  was  the  end  of  their  jour- 
ney ;  for  here  the  Sieur  de  Caumont  had 
flown  for  refuge,  after  riding  out  to  the 
Pr^-aux-Clercs  with  the  rest  of  the  Huguenot 
fugitives. 

"  Nobody,"  says  the  ancient  chronicler  from 
whose  pages  these  particulars  are  taken — 
"  nobody  would  believe,  if  1  tried  to  relate  it, 
how  the  Sieur  de  Caumont  rejoiced  over  the 
recovery  of  the  nephew  whom  he  had  given 
up  for  dead.  From  that  time  forth  he  loved 
the  boy  as  if  he  had  been  his  son ;  and  the 
first  lesson  he  taught  him  was  to  thank  God 
on  his  knees,  night  and  morning,  for  his 
deliverance  from  death. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  Jacque^howed 
himself  well  worthy  of  his  uncle's  affection 
and  care.  He  entered  the  army,  and  rose  to 
the  highest  distinction  as  a  soldier.  In 
French  history  his  name  is  famous,  as  the 
Marshal  de  la  Force.  He  escaped  death  on 
the  field  of  battle  as  marvellously  as  he  had 
escaped  it  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  he 
lived  prosperously  to  the  ripe  old  age  of 
eighty  four  years. 

This  is  all  there  is  to  tell  of  the  escape  of 
Jacques  from  the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew's Day. 


Db.  Hates  bbforb  thb  Smithsohian  In- 
stitution.— Dr  Isaac  L  Hayes,  the  companion 
of  Dr.  Kane  on  his  last  Arctic  expedition,  has 
recently  delivered  two  lectures  before  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  which,  according  to  the  Na- 
tional  Intelligencer,  have  exceeded  in  point  of 
popularity  any  lecture  that  has  been  given  this 
season  at  least.  The  spacious  hall  has  been 
crowded  to  overflowing,  nnndreds  being  unable 


to  gain  admittance.  In  regard  to  the  last  lec> 
ture  the  Intelligencer  thus  speaks — "  Dr.  Hayes 
well  maintained  the  high  interest  he  had  invoke 
on  Wednesday  evening,  and  imparted,  we  pre- 
sume, universal  gratification.  His  great  hope 
appears  to  be  to  get  up  another  Arctic  expeoi- 
tion  to  explore  the  penetralia  of  the  open  polar 
sea,  and  it  possible  to  place  his  country's  flag 
in  the  direct  line  of  the  earth's  axis." 
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From  Fruer's  Bfagulne. 
LADY    STKATHMORE'S    DAUGHTER. 
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BT  THE  ATTnOR  OF  "MEG  OF  ELIBANK. 

Still  it  is  true,  and  over  true, 

That  I  deli;iht  to  close 
Tliis  book  of  life,  self- wise  and  new, 

And  let  my  thoughts  repose 
On  all  that  humble  happiness 

The  world  has  since  foregone — 
The  daylijiht  of  contentedness 

That  on  those  faces  shone ! 

Man  now  his  virtue's  diadem 

Puts  on,  and  proudly  wears. 
Great  thouj^hts,  j^rcat  feelings,  came  to  them 

Like  instincts,  unawares ; 
Blending  their  soul's  sublimest  needs 

With  wants  of  every  day, 
They  went  about  tlirir  gravest  deeds 

As  noble  boys  at  play. 

U.    AlONCKTON  MiLXES. 


at  her  feet  who  had  lived  seventeen  hundred 
years  before,  an  obscure  Jewish  matron,  full 
of  homely  cares  and  homely  joys  ;  and  whose 
virgin  daughter  had  her  own  heart  "  pierced  ** 
with  the  sword  that  slew  the  Son  of  God  and 
man. 

In  the  priory  parlor,  with  its  walnut-tree 

cupboards  and  its  matting,  sat  the  prioress. 

A  daughter  of  a  poor,  long-descended  house, 

the  convent  had  been  as  surely  her  portion 

from  the  cradle  as  the  army  and  the  German 

and  Austrian  wars  had  been  her  brother's 

inheritance.     For  its  stillness  and  its  chill- 

ness,    its    rapt    mystic    trances,    the    child 

sported,  the  girl  bloomed,  without  a  thought 

of  rebellion.     She  was  a  woman  of  sixty 

now.     She  had  been  a  maiden  when  Luxem- 

;  burg  rose  up  from  effeminacy  and  disease  to 

I  battle  with  the  English ;  when  Eugene  was 

ciiAi»TER  I. — JASKT  AT  ROUEN.  ^j^g  curse  of  his  couutry ;  when  gay  courtly 

A  SETTING  sun  of  17 —  streamed  on  the  .  women  of  the  world  sported  their  lace  fichof, 
oaks  and  apple-trees  of  Normandy ;  on  the  j  and  named  them  Steinkirks ;  when  Kacine 
Seine  brimming  beneath  its  poplars;  on  the  ■  and  Corneille  wrote, and  Moli^re  lived.  She 
orchards,  where  women  and  children  would  :  was  a  woman  when  harsh,  besotted,  earnest 
gather  the  russet  pippins  when  their  har^'est-  j  James  and  bland  Mary  of  Modena  last  tiode 
work  was  fulfilled  ;  on  the  chateaux  whence  ;  the  terrace  of  St.  Germain  ;  she  was  long 
France  has  drawn  her  admirals ;  and  on  the  |  past  her  prime  when  Prince  Charlie  returned 
ancient^owns  where  Norman  William  held  |  from  his  knightly  adventure,  a  fugit&ve  and 
his  truncheon  in  his  strong  right  hand,  and  ;  an  outcast.  There  was  many  a  wrinkle  be- 
where  the  heroic  crusader  Kichard  was  at  neath  her  hood,  and  her  gait  was  stiff  and 
last  at  rest.  The  golden  light  burnished  the  feeble;  yet  she  did  not  repose  in  luxurious 
roofs,  ])ainted  fronts,  grotesque  signs,. and  indulgence  like  Abbot  Boniface,  or  in  the 
gorgeous  heads  set  in  corbels.  It  flamed '  philosophy  of  that  easy  Archduchess  of 
upon  the  tower  and  cathedral  of  St.  Oucn.  j  Austria  to  whose  cloistered  face  small-pox 
Arches,  fihaf>s,  and  famed  rose  windows — the  I  was  so  slight  an  evil  Corrupt  nunneries 
nameless  ap])rentice'K  invention,  which  struck  j  had  been  purified  by  the  examples  of  the 
with  mortal  enw  the  architect  Bonneval — 
and   stained   glass  whose  glorious   tints   of 


Pa'^cals,  F^n^lon,  and  M^re  Marie  of  the 
Place  Koyalc ;  they  were  now  the  asylum  of 
purple,  crimson,  blue,  and  orange  fell,  like  the  peevish,  the  weary,  or  the  dreamily 
human  fame,  forgetting  the  victim,  on  the  i  devout.  Her  features,  always  plain,  were 
murderer's  grave.  j  s'ampcd  with  timinity  and  anxiety — the  fear 

Into  a  quaint  old  street,  into  a  sober  old  •  oT  a  simple  nature  prone  to  impulse,  and 
house,  with  smnll  jjejiked  windows  and  many  I  ^Miarded  by  awful  shadows,  to  which  long 
a  little  bare  cell,  the  beams  had  penetrated;  [  acquaintance  never  rendered  her  indifferent, 
even  as  into  the  hearts  of  a  few  isolated  old 
women,  narrowed  and  freezcd,  or  driven  into 


nor  twenty  years  of  rule  courageous. 

A  good,  ])ious  soul  was  the  Mother  of  SL 
extravagance   by   roiirinc   and    superstition,  |  A -ma's  of  Rouen,  but  she  was  a  true  Romftn 

CWbolic.     Iler  confessor  was  austere    and 
:>  (lent ;  she  held  herself  bound  to  be  aus* 


there  could  dart  growth  and  fruition  to  deeds 
of  kindness  and  love.  That  little  mansion, 
dignified  and  yet  humble,  was  defended,  as  '  i ■  re  also;  but  was  for  ever  breaking  out 
by  a  flaming  sword,  by  a  grille;  and  behind  I  -o  little  infringements,  petty  overlooks, 
that  grille  was  ibe  shrine  of  St  Anna.  '  i '  'vous  omissions,  cowardly  concessions. 
There  tapers  burnt  and  sisters  chanted;  and  i!'>aoberous  compliances;  until  half  of  her 
every  spring  or  summer  morning,  such  as  tune  was  spent  in  repentance  and  penance 
this,  young  Norman  girls  laid  fresh  flowers '  -  -and  farther,  being  tormented  by  her  sat« 
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ellites,  a  more  vacillating  and  sacred  old  wo- 
man did  not  exist 

Even  now,  afl  M^re  Ursule  rang  her  little 
bell,  and  summoned  by  a  lay  sister  one  of 
the  pevsionnaireSf .  she  employed  the  few 
minutes'  interval  between  the  message  and 
its  fulfilment  to  repeat  a  penitentiary  psalm 
for  the  ten  minutes'  sleep  stolen  from  mid- 
night prayers;  and  she  felt  pricked  in  her 
conscience  for  the  anxiety  caused  her  by  a 
letter  from  the  outer  world  lying  in  dark- 
ness, and  stored  up  a  credo  to  be  said  at  her 
next  leisure,  to  quell  and  conquer  her  fleshly 
heart.  Poor  M^re  Ursule ! — the  truth 
might  have  rendered  her  pure,  although  it 
certainly  had  made  her  not  free,  but  helpless, 
self-engrossed,  and  harassed — a  poor,  trem- 
bling slave. 

M6re  Ursule  sat  in  her  chair  as  the  prior- 
ess, whose  responsibilities  were  the  weight  and 
chain  which  dragged  Her  to  the  dust,  ex- 
pecting one  of  her  charges — an  individual 
member  of  the  youthful  troop  who  were 
reared  to  gifts  and  graces,  to  silk  embroi- 
dery and  ritual  observances  under  the  banner 
of  St  Anna — and  whose  direction,  with  their 
doles  to  the  poor,  was  the  practical  duty  of 
the  sisterhood. 

The  door  in  the  recess  opened  suddenly, 
and  facing  the  blanched  and  bent  prioress 
stood  a  pupil  who  contrasted  with  her  as  May 
with  December. 

A  young  girl  of  seventeen,  tall  and  wo- 
manly, yet  girlish  in  her  carnation  color,  and 
most  girlish  in  expression,  fearless,  inquiring, 
•  pettish,  wilful,  and  tractable  in  one.  Her 
figure  was  as  erect  and  pliable  as  any  sapling 
ash  or  beech  ;  her  face  was  not  regular,  but 
it  contained  points  that  flashed  upon  one 
with  their  excellent  charm.  There  was  the 
mouth,  not  a  cherry  mouth,  not  a  simpering 
lip,  not  a  shrewish,  not  a  false  one — some- 
times saucy,  sometimes  sour,  but  capable  of 
curving  into  commaritt  and  melting  into  ten- 
derness— a  proud,  kind  mouth  as  ever  was 
seen;  there  was  the  eyebrow,  the  most  clear, 
decided,  but  delicate  pencilling ;  little  won- 
der over  these  tokens,  she  was  the  daugh^r 
of  one,  the  adjunct  to  whose  title,  in  centu- 
ries to  come,  was  not  the  infatuated,  or  reck- 
less, but  the  *'  beautiful "  Countess  of  Strath- 
more. 

The  girl  was  dressed,  like  her  companions, 
in  uniform — plainly  but  artificially  fashioned ; 
the  blue  gown  with  long,  ttraight  waist  and 


full  skirt,  the  bodice,  the  white  muslin  ker^ 
chief  crossed  at  the  waist,  the  high-heeled 
shoes,  the  close,  round-eared  cap  confining 
the  nut-brown  hair.  She  saluted  La  M^re 
respectfully,  but  with  an  untroubled  eye,  and 
heard  her  reproof  for  her  abruptness  silently 
but  undistressed. 

There  was  the  embodiment  of  a  different 
nature,  a  warm,  energetic,  vigorous  spirit- 
like  hers  who  braved  shame  and  contumely, 
and  wedded,  nay,  wooed,  George  Forbes,  her 
handsome  groom. 

"  Jeannette,"  said  the  prioress,  in  her  pro- 
vincial French,  ftimbUng  for  her  rosary, 
'*  knowest  thou,  my  poor  child,  that  I  have 
heard  from  thy  father  ?  " 

The  gurl  started;  her  forehead  flushed; 
her  eyes  sparkled  and  then  filled;  her  lip 
curled  and  then  drooped. 

"  Jeannette,"  said  her  guide,  uneasily,  "  I 
wish  that  thou  wouldst  be  more  tranquil 
about  what  concerns  mere  worldly  relations; 
and  also,  although  thy  father  is  an  unhappy 
heretic,  that  thou  wouldst  learn  to  express 
filial  interest  in  his  welfare ;  thou  wast  more 
forward  with  thy  questions  when  thou  hadst 
learnt  that  the  dog  from  the  world  without 
had  killed  the  cat  Merluche." 

"  Mother,"  exclaimed  the  girl,  "  what  bf 
my  father  ?  " 

"  Jeannette,"  reasoned  the  poor  prioress, 
**  thy  brusqueness  savors  more,  of  passion 
than  of  obedience,  but  I  forgive  thee — that 
is,  I  ordain  thee  only  fasting  for  this  day 
from  Socur  Th^rcse's  pain  (Vejnce,  and  from 
the  work  of  the  garlands.  My  child,  thy 
father  greets  thee  through  me,  and  desires 
thy  return  to  his  own  land  in  one  of  the 
vessels  that  sail  from  liouen  to  the  port  of 
Leith." 

Again  the  girl  started  still  more  violently ; 
again  her  face  was  agitated ;  but  this  time 
there  was  keen  joy  in  its  emotion — and  the 
joy  remained  dancing  in  the  grey  eyes  after 
the  resentment,  suspicion,  and  pain  passed 
away. 

"To  Scotland,  Mother,"  she  exclaimed, 
clasping  her  small  hands  tightly,  **  to  Strath- 
more  at  last ! " 

*'  And  what  of  Scotland,  Jeannette  ?  "  an- 
swered the  prioress,  wonderingly.  "  It  is  a 
cold  and  barren  land ;  it  rejects  its  best  sons 
and  daughters;  it  is  an  accursed  land  of 
heretics." 

The  girl  fired  up.    "  My  ikther  is  a  here^ 
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tiio>  mother,  and  so  am  I,**  she  said  proudly; 

"Holy  Virgin,  alas,  yes!  Though  bred 
mder  the  roof  of  St  Anna,**  sighed  Mother 
Unuie.  *<  But  thy  blessed  mother  died  in 
the  one  faith,  my  daughter." 

'^And  Scotland  is  a  noble  land  of  moun- 
tains and  rivers  and  woods ;  Strathmore  is  a 
ttUey— oh !  so  wide,  rich,  and  fair,  watered 
by  the  Isla ;  and  Glammis  is  a  princely  cas- 
tle that  came  by  the  daughter  of  a  king : 
and  it  has  a  hundred  dials,  M^re  Ursule, 
borne  upon  lions'  paws.  Lady  Strathmore's 
Nannette  told  me,"  continued  Janet,  with  en- 
thfimm. 

''Thou  wilt  be  its  Chatelaine,  Jeannette, 
and  a  grand  lady ;  and  thou  wilt  forget  St 
Anna,  and  the  S<»ur8,  and  Charlotte,  and 
Amalte,  and  the  others." 

Janet  looked  wistfully  in  her  face;  and 
then  she  flung  herself  on  her  knees,  and 
elaaped  her  arms  round  the  prioress. 

^  Oh,  no !  no !  Mother,  St  Anna  was  kind 
to  tiie  poor,  forlorn  girl  in  the  foreign  land ; 
and  ahe  will  never,  never  cease  to  remember 
to  lore  you  all :  but  France  is  not  my 
land,  Charlotte  and  Amalie  are  not  my 
listers.  My  father  has  thought  of  me 
at  last,  so  forgive  me  that  I  go  to  him." 

Mother  Ursule  was  affected  as  well  as  dis- 
composed. <<Hush,  hush,  Jeannette;  thou 
must  learn  to  be  tranquil  before  thou  settest 
ont  into  the  rough  world — thou  canst  not  do 
othnrwise  yet,  my  poor  lamb— -with  all  its 
fitter  it  is  fiill  of  sin ;  and  thou  are  not 
tfen  within  the  fold  and  under  our  Lady's 
trer  watchful  care.  But  I  will  pray  for  thee 
at  well  as  against  my  own  carnal  afiections, 
I  will  pray  for  thee ; "  and  clinging  to  her 
fosaiy  as  to  an  anchor.  Mother  Ursule  signed 
a  hasty  dismissal  to  her  most  troublesome 
permonnaire,  and  sank  back  in  her  walnut- 
tree  prie-Dieu. 

Soon  the  sun  set,  and  the  vesper  bell 
nng,  and  the  sisters  passed  to  their  last 
daily  act  of  worldly  observance — their  sup- 
per of  potage  au  lait — and  the  early  cres- 
cent moon  alone  looked  in  on  the  brown, 
little  cells  of  St  Anna  and  their  snowy  beds, 
and  the  one  wakeful,  quivering,  restless  face 
half  hidden  in  the  gloom. 

CHAPTER  IL — TECB  DEAN. 

The  fair  kingdom  of  Fife  lay  looming  out 
of  the  spring  mists  and  waving  under  the 
•pxing    gales — ^Flanders'  storms  the    ooastj 


folks  named  them,  as  they  strewed  the  ihon 
with  weed,  and  not  seldom  with  htqpmaU 
of  wreck;  but  more  peaceful  nithal  tki 
her  castles  and  her  country-houses,  herloi4 
and  her  lau^s.  Xellie  had  a  name  tortrf 
with  Jacobidsm ;  Balcarres  had  but  eeei^ 
a  similar  doom,  and  was  driven  in  hisifr 
poverished  exchequer  and  many  childrea  ti 
the  shifts  of  thrift  and  saving ;  BalmrrM 
title  had  met  a  bloody  termination ;  th^  tf 
Lindores  had  also  ceased,  save  on  the  h'p  rf 
courtesy;  the  stock  of  llothes  was  everviM; 
while  among  the  lairds  less  marked  no, 
radng,  carousing,  gaming,  brawling  esHsi 
many  ancient,  patrimonial  designatioiis  t» 
part  company,  and  broad  lands  won  by  hMi 
and  spur,  to  pass  ignobly  into  meaner  V«>4i 
In  the  mains  and  granges  were  also  riotsv 
lives  and  premature  deaths ;  but  theie,  mi 
in  the  substantial  burgess  fiimilies  of  tk 
towns,  and  in  the  cottages  of  the  peasasby, 
especially  when  men  came  of  Whig  anecstij^ 
existed  most  of  the  contentment  and  pne> 
perity  of  the  country.  Under  the  ridge  ef 
the  green  Lomonds,  amongst  other  siauf 
nooks,  lay  a  ferm-house,  termed  the  Dei& 
The  one-stoiied,  grey-roofed  dwelling  aflind 
to  its  farm  court,  and  opening  on  one  aide  t» 
its  own  green  fields  and  hedgerows^  aod  to 
the  rugged  heathery  eminence  of  the  Wert 
Lomond,  was  built  at  the  entrance  to  assail  ' 
den  or  dean— where  the  eye  could  wander 
down  the  feathery  sides,  tufted  with  ash  mi 
beech,  with  many  a  wild  cherry  and  maay  s 
haael  and  thorn,  and  trace  here  and  theietke 
thread-like,  silver  bum. 

The  situation  was  secluded  and  hjdilgii, 
though  from  the  neighboring  highlands,  or 
from  either  side  of  the  Lomonds  the  virv 
was  wide  and  rich  enough  to  explain  why  tbs 
bold  bordermen  were  given  to  harryiAg  F!f^ 
and  the  Lothians.  There  lay  the  royal  hunt- 
ing-ground of  Falkland,  with  'grey  Falkkad 
itself,  and  its  small  sateNite,  the  ancient  Cbait 
Coventry,  the  Fruchie ;  yonder  wound  the 
Eden  past  Balfour  of  Burley's  ruined  castle, 
Pitlour,  Kinloch,  Melville,  and  RankeiUoar, 
with  the  hamlets  of  Strathmiglo  and  Cofesae, 
and  the  weaver-town  of  Auchtermodity: 
away  on  that  table  land  waved  the  woods  of 
Lesue  House  and  Balbimie ;  from  thia  height 
stretched^  the  hill  of  Ben  arty,  at  whose  feet 
slept  storied  Loch  Leven  and  Kinross,  with 
the  stately  square  of  Kinross  House,  built  hy 
Bruce  of  Kinross  as  a  shelter  for  his  ODfio^ 
tunate  master  James* 
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The  Dean  looked  on  none  of  these  places. 
It  was  its  own  world — a  home-like,  hearty, 
plentiful  world — which  its  inmates  denomi- 
nated the  town,  the  farm-town  of  the  Dean, 
sweet  when  the  beeches  and  ashes  were  in 
their  tender  green;  mellow  and  brilliant 
when  full  summer  yellowed  the  com  and 
purpled  the  hills;  snug  and  slumberous 
when  the  wintry  drift  whirled  and  eddied  in 
its  recesses,  when  the  sheep  were  crowded  in 
the  yard,  or  if  incautiously  left  exposed  on 
the  hill-side,  dug  out  with  labor  and  danger. 

Most  kindly  folk  were  the  dwellers  in  the 
Dean — Simon  Lauder,  his  wife,  son,  and 
^  daughter — simple,  upright  people,  in  the 
master's  case,  graced  with  tajent  and  learn- 
ing not  rare  under  a  Scotch  roof  of  any  class. 
And  Simon  Lauder  was  well  descended — a 
branch  of  the  House  of  Lauder  of  the  Bass, 
a  line  of  some  standing  among  the  Fife 
gentry — and  had  been  educated  by  an  uncle, 
an  erudite  professor  in  St.  Andrew's  Univer- 
sity, though  he  found  in  after  life  no  higher 
calling  than  that  of  an  honest  yeoman. 

In  the  yard  congregated  young  cattle,  pigs, 
dogs,  stray  lambs,  and  poultry.  The  sides 
of  the  irregular  square  were  formed  of  out- 
house, shed,  barn,  cottage,  of  very  various 
proportion,  closed  at  one  end  by  an  irregular 
mass  of  toppling,  tipsy  stacks,  completed  on 
the  other  by  the  gable  of  the  farm-house, 
with  its  small  peaked  windows,  one  of  them 
belonging  to  the  great  kitchen,  deliberately 
surveying  every  atom  of  the  home  fEum 
work.  In  the  front  of  the  house,  command- 
ing the  little  den,  was  the  garden,  divided 
into  two  narrow  strips  by  high  privet  hedges, 
and  planted  with  hardy  vegetables,  curling 
greens,  feathery  carrots,  needle-like  onions, 
with  a  few  gooseberry  bushes  and  apple- 
trees,  and  little  knots  of  humble  flowers — 
"the  bonny  briar  bush  of  our  kail-yard," 
tofted  sweetwilliam,  purple  thyme.  At  this 
'pring-season  the  branching  apple-trees  were 
covered  with  rosy  buds ;  the  gooseberry  and 
the  currant  bushes  on  the  low  wall  were  in 
full  blossom ;  clusters  of  red  and  white  auri- 
cula and  waving  daffodils  made  gay  the  little 
garden ;  and  the  blackbirds  in  the  den,  even 
in  this  bleak  Scotch  April,  were  trilling 
their  melodies. 

The  farm-house  door  stood  open,  as  it  did 
from  morning  till  night;  and  beyond  the 
spence  appeared  the  kitchen,  the  family 
apartment,  roomy,  low-roofed,  and  dark  as 
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far  as  daylight  was  concerned ;  but  summer 
and  winter,  a  great  fire  roared  up  the  ample 
chimney,  and  glowed  on  the  flitches,  the  coils 
of  worsted,  the  herbs  on  the  shelves,  the 
glancing  dishes  and  cupboard  filled  with 
Dutch  porcelain.  The  chairs  and  settles 
were  black  with  age,  and  clear  as  a  mirror 
with  careful  polish;  so  were  the  spinning- 
wheels,  humming  their  endless  song ;  while 
the  tables  were  delicately  white  as  sand  and 
scouring-cloths  could  render  them.  In  the 
warm  chimney  corner  was  niched  a  great 
chair  in  a  tartan  wrapper ;  and  there,  envel- 
oped in  shawls  and  a  red  camlet  cloak,  her 
very  cap  protected  by  a  plaid  screen,  lay  a 
woman  in  middle  life;  wasted  and  ghastly, 
save  when  the  fever-spot  burned  on  her 
cheek ;  composed  and  resigned,  as  only  a 
habit  of  sickness  implies.  Many  a  cottage 
and  manv  a  hall  held  then  similar  victims  to 
the  life-long  chills  and  heats,  and  racking 
pains  of  ague. 

Mrs.  Lauder  had  been  struck  down  early, 
and  never  entirely  delivered  from  the  disease. 
She  had  been  a  cheery  active  woman  in  her 
better  days ;  and  it  was  a  notable  thing  to 
remark  how  the  elastic  spirit  and  the  sunny 
temper  had,  undet  grace,  triumphed  over  even 
this  malady,  and  trampled  it  under  foot. 
How  helpful  she  still  was ;  how  in  her  great 
chair,  or  creeping  about  the  farm-house,  sh€ 
conquered  the  body,  continued  the  mistress, 
the  guiding  spirit,  the  strength  and  sweetness 
of  the  dwelling,  until  her  family  half  forgot 
that  she  was  a  stricken  woman.  The  cap- 
tiousness,  the  waywardness,  the  cloud  and 
the  darkness,  were  for  Anne  Lauder's  sad- 
dened brow  and  shaken  spirit. 

In  the  deep  embrasure  of  the  gable  win- 
dow, piled  up  on  its  bunker,  were  some  old 
copies  of  the  QentlemarCs  Magazine^  and 
a  few  well-used  calf-ski^  volumes.  Hector 
Boece*s  History  of  Scotland,  Livy  and  Virgil 
mingling  their  venerable  and  noble  voices, 
their  memories  of  imperial  Rome  and  the 
rich  plains  of  Lombardy,  not  unharmoniously 
with  the  rustic  sounds  of  the  Dean  kitchen. 
In  the  other  window  stood  Anne  Lauder's 
wheel,  and  on  the  sill  was  her  huswife ;  but 
Anne  herself  was  absent.  Over  the  chimney 
comer,  opposite  his  mother's  seat,  hung  va- 
rious portions  of  shining  harness  and  half- 
finished  traps  for  vermin,  and  nets  for  birds 
— that  was  John  Lauder's  place,  occupied 
only  when  the  daylight  was  done,  and  the 
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family  gathered  round  the  hearth.  In  the  j 
background  one  servant  lass  sat  at  her  wheel,  | 
singing  in  an  undertone  the  ditty  of  "  Hunt- 
ing tower ; "  while  the  other,  having  con- 
cluded her  scrubbing  of  the  stone  floor, 
ranged  on  the  shelves  the  trenchers  and 
mugs  used  at  dinner. 

The  clock  struck  four.  Mrs.  Lauder ! 
looked  up  pleasantly. 

"  Make  haste,  bairns ;  make  haste,  Jean  : 
the  gudeman  and  John  will  be  in  presently. 
The  sowing  keeps  them  late ;  the  more  need 
that  their  four  hours  be  ready  served.  Men- 
folk should  never  be  trv'sted  with  disorder 
and  delay." 

Jean  bustled  forward,  and  proceeded  to 
set  j)latcs  and  fry  ham  and  boil  eggs;  and 
the  gudewife  counselled  her  that  "  the  gude- 
man preferred  his  eggs  hard,  and  Jock  gave 
his  vote  for  the  bacon  crisp." 

A  quick,  restless  foot  crossed  the  threshold, 
and  Anne  l^auder  stood  in  the  room.     She 
had  a  drooj)ing  chicken  carried  carefully  in 
one  hand,  and  in  the  other  she  held  a  few 
shoots  of  broom  bursting  into  golden  rods. 
She  was  a  womanly  girl  of  three-and- twenty, 
"With  a  good  and  modest,  not  a  pretty  face ; 
the  hair  was  auburn,  the   complexion   pale, 
the  cheek-bones  prominent ;  there  was  some- 
thing thoughtful,  considerate,  self-forgetful  in 
the  look,  that   vet  was   not  contented,  but  ' 
careworn,  abstracted,   eager.      She  wore   a  | 
dress  only  a  little  finer  than  that  of  the  ser-  | 
Tant  girls  :  a  petticoat  of  dark  blended  col- 1 
ors,  a  short  gown  of  buff  linen,  her  hair  in-  | 
terwovcu  and  bound  with  a  riband — abecom-  j 
ing  dress  to  Anne,  as  to  other  young  women.  | 

She  l)nMigl)t  in  a  little  wicker  basket  filled  ' 
"with   feathers,  and,   depositing   therein    the ' 
ailing  chicken,  and  covering  it  lightly,  placed  I 
it  within   the  fireside  circle,  saying,  •'  poor 
birdi(?,  j)oor  forsaken,  shivering  thing." 

"Is  it  one  of  Tappie's  birds?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Lauder;  "  she*s  aye  been  a  j)oor  bird- 
mother  :  I  would  have  thrawn  her  neck  and 
put  her  in  the  ])ot  over  and  over  again,  but 
for  her  l)e;nity,  the  feckless  thing,  and  she 
follows  Joek's  foot  like  a  dog." 

"  What  rock  or  hen,  duck  or  goose,  down 
to  the  wee  silly  bantams,  will  not  do  that, 
mother  ?  "  ()l)served  Anne,  listlessly. 

"B:iirn."  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lauder,  in  her 
faint  joking  voice,  "you  carrj'  these  bits  of 
broom  as  if  they  were  posies — hlies,  or  gil- 
liflowers  ** 


Anne's  face  flushed  slightly.  "  Mother, 
they're  just  little  thought  of  because  they're 
common ;  set  them  in  flower-pots,  and  hat 
ane  for  miles,  and  they  would  be  wonders. 
I  was  up  the  den  Hstening  to  the  blackbirds 
that  I  have  heard  ilka  summer  of  my  life 
without  staying  to  take  in  their  song  any 
more  than  the  birr  of  the  wheel  or  the 
threshing  mill.  I  fancy  you  will  think  that 
nonsense  too  ;  but,  na,  the  very  gowans  are 
bonny  ladies,  it's  only  us  that  are  ill-looking 
and  ill-doing  under  the  sun."  And  Anne 
turned  her  back ;  but  the  next  moment  her 
hand  was,  as  if  mechanically,  smoothing  her 
mother's  pillows,  and  taking  Jean's  post  she 
concluded  the  preparations  for  the  sunset 
meal  so  quickly,  that  it  did  the  eye  good  to 
see  her. 

Mrs.  Lauder's  sunken  eye  brightened,  but 
she  sighed  too ;  her  Anne  had  been  as  clever 
and  dutiful  and  happy  a  girl  as  ever  honored 
a  mother's  training,  or  blessed  a  father^ 
roof:  but  by  Anne,  so  simple,  honest,  and 
unimaginative,  had  been  worked  out  one  of 
those  destinies  that  convert  the  milk  of  hit- 
man nature  to  galL 

Anne  Lauder,  in  her  usefulness  and  her 
sheer  goodness,  had  thought  less  of  love  and 
lovers  than  most  maidens;  perhaps  looking 
up  to  Simon  Lauder  with  the  breadth, 
wealth,  and  gentleness  of  his  cultivated 
powers,  though  rude  herself,  she  would  hare 
been  hard  to  please.  But  Anne  had  an  ad- 
mirer, an  ardent,  desperately-earnest  ad- 
orer, one  of  her  brother  John's  comradesi  a 
handsome,  hot-headed,  wild  young  man,  a 
yeoman,  like  the  Lauders,  but  as  unlike  aa 
possible  to  Anne.  Anne  had  laughed  at  hit 
excessive  derotion,  and  paid  little  heed  to  hit 
prayers.  John  Lauder  had  warned  his  si^ 
ter  against  what  he,  a  grave,  slow  man, 
scorned  as  the  mere  froth  of  idle  passion. 
Simon  Lauder  and  his  wife  were  shy  of  an 
imprudent  match.  The  lover,  treated  cooUy 
on  all  sides,  goaded  by  diHap])ointmcnt  and 
contempt,  became  more  unsteady  and  reokp 
less  in  his  habits  and  life,  sinking  rapidly  in 
his  career,  until  a  year  before,  in  a  brajrl 
over  a  shooting  match,  he  '*  slew  a  young 
man  to  his  hurt,"  and  flying  from  justice  and 
flinging  behind  him  a  burning  farewell  of 
mingled  love  and  hate  to  Anne  Lauder,  he 
di«n])peared.  Some  said  be  flung  himself 
from  the  nearest  craig,  and  that  his  body 
might  be  found,  the  hones  bleaching  among 
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the  dark  stones,  the  heij^ock,  and  the  net- 
tles of  the  hollow  below.  Some,  that  he  was 
pressed  and  had  gone  to  sea,  and  would 
serve  out  his  time  before  the  mast,  in  a  man- 
of-war,  and  never  dare  return  to  the  north  of 
Fife.  Others  held  that  he  had  enlisted  un- 
der orders  for  America,  and  was  now  fight- 
ing, a  private  soldier  in  Captain  Bruce's  regi- 
ment, with  that  portion  of  the  British  army 
engaged  in  the  American  wars.  Dead  or 
alive,  he  had  disgraced  his  name,  and  by  vice 
and  crime  was  an  outlawed  man,  rejected  and 
spurned  alike  by  friend  and  kinsman. 

The  catastrophe  smote  Anne  Lauder's 
gentle  heart :  many  said  she  did  not  deserve 
blame  ;  loving  voices  urged  her  to  peace,  and 
screened  her  with  indignant  zeal  from  one 
hair  of  the  head's  injury;  though  poor 
Jamie  Herriot's  mother,  and  his  brother  and 
sisters,  spoke  hard  words  against  her  in  their 
sore  sorrow.  Anne  Lauder  could  not  forget. 
She  saw  Jamie  Herriot  before  her  in  the 
firank  foolish  fondness  of  his  first  sueing ; 
she  bade  the  boy  begone ;  and  she  recalled 
the  strange  j)ang  writ. en  on  the  brow,  the 
fixed  reproach  of  the  eye,  the  lowliness  of 
the  supplication.  She  saw  him  a  man,  with 
the  fire  of  hell  in  his  face  and  heart ;  or  an 
unshrouded  corpse,  abandoned  to  the  raven 
and  the  crow — and  all  innocent  as  she  was 
of  evil  thought  or  deed  in  the  matter,  her 
still  h*eart  melted  ;  sympathies  undreamed  of 
before  were  ever  yearning  for  utterance  ;  a 
thousand  mute  voices  spoke  suddenly  in  her 
appalled  ears ;  her  whole  nature  was  trans- 
figured; she  turned  against  the  friends  to 
whom  she  had  been  so  attached  and  submis- 
sive ;  in  her  secret  soul  she  blamed  them — 
her  wise,  mild  father,  her  manful,  laborious 
brother,  her  suffering,  uncomplaining  mother 
—as  the  authors  of  her  misery. 

The  watery  sun  had  gone  down,  and  fol- 
lowing on  each  other's  footstej)s,  Simon  Lau- 
der and  his  son  entered  their  dwelling.  They 
were  both  tall  men,  and  both,  though  clad  in 
the  coirsest  of  hodden  grey,  jmssessed  that 
nameless  personal  dignity  with  which  the 
Hays  of  Luncarty  may  have  bent  to  the 
yoke :  but  the  father  vindicated  his  superior 
training  by  an  air  of  higher  breeding  than 
that  borne  by  his  descendant.  A  massive, 
tranquil,  sagacious  face  was  Simon  Lauder's 
when  he  removed  the  bonnet,  below  which 
his  hair  was  now  grizzted  and  scanty;  and 
there  was  an  ease  in  his  movements  and  a 
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natural  courtesy  in  his  homely  address  such 
as  might  have  distinguished  any  squire  or 
laird  in  the  land. 

John  Lauder  was  heavy  looking,  but  there 
was  sense  in  his  firm  lip  and  steadfast  eye. 
Because  of  the  scarcity  of  laboring  men— 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  thinning  of  the 
late  rebellion,  drained  as  the  countrj'  was  by 
the  present  war,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
times  when  great  bubble  schemes  burst,  were 
not  ver}'  prosperous — and  also  in  spite  of  or 
because  of  his  father's  "  wit,"  John  Lauder 
had  to  undergo  an  extraordinary'  amount  of 
toil  in  order  to  preserve  the  family  comfort 
and  independence.  So  unfailing  was  John, 
so  quiet,  that  unconsciously  the  family,  his 
father  even,  depended  upon  his  discretion 
and  had  confidence  in  his  goodness,  and 
threw  upon  him  a  burden  under  which  his 
nature  could  not  develop  itself,  or  expand  in 
hardy,  lusty  greenness,  especially  since  An- 
ne's misfortune.  John  Lauder  had  been  an 
anxious  fellow,  careless  of  accomplishment 
or  enjoyment,  subdued  and  broken,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  natural  unavoidable  clumsy 
force  of  his  character  and  the  depths  of  his 
principles. 

The  Landers  were  closely  conformed  to 
old  Presbyterianism  in  its  earnestness  and 
fear  of  God  ;  and  Anne,  before  her  life  was 
blasted  and  her  heart  was  wrung,  had  been 
an  example  of  humble  reverence  and  loving 
docility  ;  if  her  faith  failed  her  in  the  storm, 
it  was  a  true  faith  nevertheless,  and  its  j)er- 
fume  hung  about  her  still, — whis])ered,  per- 
haps, of  the  day  when  what  had  given  way 
on  earth  would  be  mended  and  perfected,  if 
not  here  below,  in  yon  pure  heaven  above. 

"  I  low  have  you  fared  to-day,  Mysie,  my 
woman  ?  "  inquired  Simon  Lauder,  lovingly, 
as  he  sat  down  at  the  broad  end. 

"  Heal  well,  Simon  ;  I  had  just  two  drows, 
and  Tm  as  steady  as  a  rock  to-night ;  "  and 
Mrs.  Lauder  extended  her  emaciated,  tremu- 
lous arm.  "  Nay,  Jolin,  dinna  smile,  I'm 
steady  for  me ;  I'm  ne'er  a  big,  strong  man 
like  you.  Thank  you,  Anne,  thank  you,  my 
dear, — I'm  near  enough  the  table." 

"  You  ken  you'll  spill  your  cup,  mother,  or 
you'll  gar  John  to  hold  it,  and  get  nothing 
for  himcelf;  but   if  he  likes,  it's  all  ane   to 


me. 


»» 


**  Mvhie,  lass,"  said  Simon  Lauder,  medi- 
tatively, •'  I  wiKh  we  could  get  word  of  some 
great  ]>hysician  to  cure  your  disorder ;  John 
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and  me  would  spend  our  substance  upon 
him,  and  work  till  we  won  more.  Fm  no  so 
stiff  yet,  and  John  there,  is  an  ox  for 
strength.  There  was  Master  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  lang  syne, — and  one  Cardan ;  but  I 
doubt  he  was  a  great  rogue." 

<*  111  haTe  to  do  with  no  rogues  after  tak- 
ing up  with  you,  Simon  Lauder^" 

"  And  there  was  Hanrey,  a  better  man 
than  either ;  but  I  know  of  no  great  name 
of  this  century  in  medicine,  though  in  other 
things  there  hare  been  Mansfield  and  Stair, 
Rodney  and  CliTe,  James  Thomson  and  Al- 
lan Ramsay." 

**No  physician  could  heal  a  ten  years' 
ague,  Simon,  lad,"  obsenred  Mrs.  Lauder, 
meekly;  "it  is  well  that  there's  a  great 
Physician  for  the  soul,  both  in  this  world 
and  the  next" 

Simon  Lauder  bent  his  fine  head  reverently. 
Scotch  philosophers  were  not  yet  linked  with 
the  sneers  and  the  scepticism  of  Hume. 

The  meal  went  on  in  silence  until  John 
Lauder  looked  suddenly  up,  with  a  beam  of 
pride  and  pleasure  in  his  blue  eye, — "  Father, 
I  forgot.  What  was  in  my  head  P  Colonel 
Beresford  is  to  take  our  colt,  and  give  you 
your  own  price." 

Simon  Lauder  laid  down  his  knife  and 
fork  in  honest  triumph.  '*  Our  colt  bought 
as  a  charger  for  his  Lordship!  reared  b/ 
ourselves !  the  foal  of  my  mare  Jess !  John, 
lad,  we  may  hold  up  our  heads." 

<*  The  colt,"  Mrs.  Lauder  exclaimed,  **  to 
go  so  far,  and  be  so  promoted ! " 

"  John's  colt — that  he  fed  on  bits  of  our 
bannocks  many  a  day — to  smell  powder  and 
run  to  battle!  Jean,  Lizzy,  the  colt's  to 
gang  to  his  Lordship,  and  the  Countess  will 
be  fancying  our  calves  next!"  exclaimed 
Anne,  with  animation ;  but  the  generous 
exultation  which  would  formerly  have  lasted 
for  days  in  their  uneventful  life,  died  out  as 
she  spoke ;  and  John  knew,  as  he  cast  down 
his  eyes  in  replying  to  his  father's  next  ques- 
tion, that  Anne's  lip  was  again  quivering, 
and  her  bleeding  heart  swelling  afresh  against 
him  in  undying  contest. 

"  Where  did  the  Colonel  look  save  here, 
John  ?  " 

"Ke  was  over  Kinneil,  Logiebutts,  and 
Woodmill,"  John  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
Simon  Lauder  was  pushing  back  his  chair. 

"  I  ken  not  about  the  calves,  but  there's 
the  sheep,  John,  the  sheep ;  so  much  clothing 


needed  for  the  troops :  and  Colonel  Bent* 
ford  telled  me  tffat  Hope  of  Pinkie  im 
found  mines  of  diamonds,  black  diamnaiis 
Mysie,  seams  of  burning  coal,  aecosi  tk 
water ;  and  I've  been  thinking  thattherewf 
be  coal,  or  lead,  or  silver,  and  gold  itsdf  k 
down  beneath  the  green  brows  of  ov  U 
monds,  if  the  laird  would  but  dig;  cf^ 
there's  wealth  in  the  world  that  no  warn 
could  count;  Dominus  prtwidML"  Asi 
Simon  took  up  his  magazine,  and  read  kst 
the  author  Junius  was  electrifying  Looda^ 
and  Beckford  the  Mayor  counselling  tk 
King. 

John  Lauder  appropriated  his  appoiiitid 
seat,  and  while  the  young  women,  cleanBi 
the  board,  began  to  bake  and  to  spin,  h 
conversed  at  intervals  with  his  mother,  tefi* 
ing  the  day's  news, — wbat  acres  he  bd 
sown,  what  peats  were  to  be  cut  next  ^ 
where  he  had  chosen  her  flax  field,  bow  k 
had  met  Katie  Fleming  on  her  way  to  tk 
Kinross  preachings  and  bidden  her  oome  for 
her  dole,  how  Roger  Amot  was  bent  upot 
getting  to  Edinburgh  or  to  Glasgow  to  skv 
his  model  to  some  machinery  msn^  wUk 
Mrs.  Lauder,  with  long  pauses,  knitted  ka 
grey  hose  and  bent  to  him  her  ear.  Aase 
span,  and  looked  not  at  the  flaxen  thread, bil 
saw  what  wrecks  on  the  stormy  sea,  what  hw- 
ing  buUetts  and  flashing  swords,  and  gliafdy 
heaps  of  wounded  men,  what  savage  Ift^Bfli 
with  scalps  and  tomahawks,— or  what  st3 
and  terrible  object  half  covered  with  tiie 
long  grass,  a  rag  showing  here  and  thoe 
among  the  untrodden  vegetation  in  the  esin 
where  the  sun  never  shone,  beneath  theofff- 
hanging  crags  of  the  Lomonds. 

In  the  quiet  household,  quieter  now  tba 
it  was  wont,  where  the  servant  lassies  n- 
changed  their  occasional  gossip  in  an  usde^ 
tone,  that  they  might  not  disturb  the  mastff 
at  his  everlasting  book,  the  sound  from  dK 
adjoining  yard  and  out-houses,  the  bark  d 
the  watch-dog  at  a  passing  step,  the  stamp- 
ing of  the  horses  in  their  stable,  the  occt- 
sional  low  of  a  greedy  cow  who  had  eatea 
her  allowance  of  hay  and  looked  for  more, 
the  Arill  cackle  of  a  hen  pushed  by  a  quanel- 
some  neighbor  on  her  crowded  beam  or 
dreading  a  prowling  ra^among  her  yonthfol 
brood,  the  bleat  of  the  lambs  to  their 
mothers,  the  very  langh  of  the  herd-boy  as 
he  hoaxed  Saunders  the  full-grown  pkHi^ 
man  at  his  own  fireside,  and  the  scolding  of 
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Saunders'  mTd  wife — were  perceptible  and 
familiar  sounds.  At  last  the  clock  struck 
eight,  the  servant  girls  got  out  their  pitchers 
with  right  good  will.  Anne  Lauder  rose 
wearily,  John  took  his  cap  to  preside  over 
the  horse  suppering,  and  Simon  Lauder  and 
his  wife  sat  alone  by  their  bright  hearth. 

Again  the  household  gathered  together, 
the  big  ha'  Bible  was  open  before  the  master, 
his  dependents  were  decently  devout,  wait- 
ing upon  the  nightly  exercise,  and  to  his 
prayer  he  was  adding  a  pathetic  cry  for  all 
in  mental  straits  which  had  its  application 
only  in  the  private  knowledge  and  the  tender 
sympathy  that  pervaded  the  members  of  the 
family  group. 

CHAPTER  m THE  VOTA  A 

The  Dutch  lugger  was  rolling  in  the 
Channel,  its  clumsy  sails  were  set,  its  deck 
was  spotless,  the  captain  and  sailors,  in  their 
shirts  and  wide  trousers,  were  giving  and 
executing  orders  with  all  coolness,  irrespec- 
tive of  a  young  girl  who  sat  close  to  the  bow 
and  gazed  across  the  sounding  waters ;  she 
had  seen  her  last  of  the  towers  of  Rouen, 
and  of  the  cold,  pale,  spirit-worn  face  of 
M^re  Ursule ;  before  her  lay  a  new  world, 
and  the  fearless,  eager,  girlish  countenance 
was  all  lit  up  at  the  prospect ;  though  the 
rough  tread  of  the  sailors,  the  hard  ^e,  the 
rocking  ship,  the  roaring  waves  were  very 
different  from  the  peaceful,  orderly  cells  of 
St  Anna,  the  hall  where  Ihe  sisters  worked, 
and  the  garden  where  they  gathered  their 
beans  and  salads,  and  pulled  the  amaranth 
for  their  chaplets  when  the  roses  and  jessa- 
mine, and  even  the  late  chrysanthemums, 
were  withered  and  gone.  Sometimes  the 
strangeness  and  loneliness  made  the  young 
heart  sink ;  but  beyond  this  passage  and  this 
tossed  ship  were  home  and  father,  rank  and 
honor,  such  as  the  proud  spirit  had  known 
like  a  dim  and  distant  dream,  and  craved 
with  the  fervor  of  first  ambition. 

Janet  had  changed  her  convent  dress,  and 
wore  a  cloth  riding-habit  and  beaver  hat. 
She  spoke  to  the  captain  in  English ;  he  had 
addressed  her  in  that  language  as  if  she 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  and  she  had 
known  it  in  a  degree,  and  wished  anxiously 
to  renew  the  long  intermitted  practice. 

The  captain  did  not  heed  her  much ;  he 
was  a  stout,  stiff  man,  occupied  with  smoking 
his  pipe,  and  doing  hia  duty,  and  if  he  felt 
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any  anxiety  it  was  for  damage  or  danger  to 
the  valuable  cargo  of  smuggled  silk  and 
brandy  beneath  Uie  walnuts  and  filberts  dis- 
posed on  the  surface. 

"  Have  you  made  one  such  voyage  before  P  " 
she  asked  him  as  the  cordage  rattled  and  the 
planks  creaked. 

"  Ja,  ja,  a  thousand,"  he  answered  briefly, 
passing  on. 

The  girl  drew  herself  up ;  she  was  treated 
with  little  ceremony ;  but  she  was  quick,  and 
sensible  that  it  was  but  a  sailor's  blunlness ; 
he  was  only  a  Dutch  skipper ;  she  waited  tUl 
he  crossed  her  path  again. 

"  Have  you  often  voyagers  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  No,  the  less  the  better,  they  are  not  all 
so  brave  as  ma'mselle,"  he  added,  softening 
a  little,  for  the  Dutch  captain,  although 
matter-of-fact  and  taciturn,  had  a  Frau  and 
a  Tochterlein  at  home;  ''but  once  I  ran 
across  with  three  Schottlander  who  gave 
little  trouble ;  they  lay  in  the  hold  all  the 
days ;  if  the  frigate  had  marked  us,  they 
would  have  paid  their  passage  with  their 
heads,  alle  witteTf  the  last  time  that  I  met 
one  of  them,  he  was  very  meagre,  and  his 
clothes  they  were  worn  ;  he  begged  me,  yes, 
the  Scotch  hauptmann,  for  the  loan  of  one 
thaler." 

*<  Have  we  far  to  journey  on  the  land  in 
order  to  reach  my  father  ?  " 

*<  No ;  my  orders  are  to  take  m'amselle  to 
the  port,  and  the  house  is  near  by." 

''And  how  great  is  the  distance  to  Strath- 
more  ?  " 

"  Strathmore  ?  I  cannot  tell ;  I  go  to  Leith 
or  Berwick ;  I  know  no  more  ports." 

Janet  could  get  no  intelligible  information, 
she  was  left  entirely  to  her  own  imagination ; 
and  the  darkening  night  and  the  sough  of 
the  wind  did  not  blanch  her  cheek  or  dim 
her  eve.  She  watched  the  flakes  of  moon- 
light  on  the  crested  waves,  and  went  below 
into  the  captain's  cabin,  vacated  for  her  use. 
She  was  not  sick,  but  St.  Anna's  cells  were 
spacious  in  comparison  with  this  dormitory, 
and  she— a  girl  brought  up  behind  the  grille 
— was  the  only  woman  among  haii-a-dozen 
strange  men,  on  board  ship,  in  the  darimess, 
upon  a  stormy  sea. 

It  was  very  hot  and  close ;  Janet  could  not 
sleep,  but  she  never  wished  herself  back  at 
Rouen,  teasing  Soeur  Th^i^se,  who  was  ever 
cross;  watching  her  contention  with  Soeur 
Cecile,  who  could  have  ruled  a  kingdom  and 
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was  a  repressed  whirlwind  ;  helping  Su?ur 
Marie,  who  was  always  husy  and  always 
merry ;  screening  Souur  Elizabeth,  who  slept 
half  her  time  in  spite  of  orisons,  chants,  and 
masses  ;  laughing  and  playing  with  Charlotte, 
Amalie,  and  the  little  ones.  She  wondered 
if  her  father  was  like  Vbre  Joseph ;  if  there 
were  velvet  hangings  and  carpets  in  the 
rooms  of  Glammiss,  as  rich  as  their  altar- 
cloth  J  Nannette  had  said  there  was  nothing 


>  - 


more  ?  Ah  !  on  the  poorest  and  the  proud- 
est, as  she  had  heen  ;  shy  and  self-distrustful 
perhaps  when  he  appeared  haughtiest.  She 
would  no  longer  be  the  heiress;  he  should 
have  name  and  power  and  all ;  they  would 
visit  St.  Anna's  together,  and  gift  her  Bhiine 
richly. 

The  morning  dawned  on  the  grey  sea,  and 
again  Janet  sat  in  the  prow,  gazing  intently 
in  the  direction  whence  land  should  arise; 


in  France  like  them — the  cabinets  and  mir-  I  before  night  she  would  have  landed  in  Scot- 


rors,  the  pictures,  the  gold  and  silver  plate ; 
but  better  than  these,  Janet  would  see  where 
Elizabeth  More  had  left  her  footprints; 
where  the  witch  Countess  had  muttered  her 
incantations,  brewed  her  caldrons,  and  pierced 
with  pin-pricks  the  waxen  image  of  an 
anointed  king,  and,  alas  the  day !  quitted  the 
green  valley,  the  lordly  chambers  for  the 
stake  and  faggots — the  fiery  way  to  the  spirit 
land. 

Would  Nannette  wonder  ?    Nannette  had 
been  cross,  and  had  forgotten  that  Janet  was 


land  and  beheld  her  father.  At  last,  at  last! 
They  had  been  driven  out  of  their  coturse, 
but  they  were  entering  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
They  had  passed  the  spires  and  domes  of  St 
Andrews,  where  Beaton  suffered  —  yonder 
was  the^ild  rock,  the  Bass,  the  sea-mews 
screamii^  where  martyrs  sang — Berwick  Law, 
and  an  English  frigate  riding  at  anchor,  wait- 
ing subsidies — the  Douglas  hold  of  Tantallan 
— the  smoke  of  Edinburgh,  the  capital,  the 
ro}  al  Scottish  capital,  where  Mary  Stewart 
had  reigned  in  turbulence  and  sorrow,  and 


her  mistress'  daughter  ;  but  Janet  would  be    all  the  accounts  of  whom  Janet  had  devoured 
glad  to  see  old  Nannette,  the  only  face  in  ]  with   such   avidity.      And   there    arose   the 


Scotland,  not  excepting  her  father's,  that  she 
had  ever  seen.  She  tried  to  recal  her 
mother;  the  beautiful  lofty  lady,  in  her 
sweeping  brocade,  whom  she  had  visited 
rarely  and  with  awe,  who  had  regarded  her 
sadly  and  caressed  her  by  compulsion,  spar- 
ingly— as  if  she  too  thought  human  affec- 
tion an  infirmity  and  sin — whom  she  had  last 
beheld  clasping  the  crucifix  in  her  thin  hands, 
her  features  pinched  with  the  sharpness  of 
death.  Why  was  she  so  miserable,  so  soli- 
tarv  in  exile  ?  Why  did  she  repel  her  only 
child  ? 

Janet  would  not  think  of  it ;  she  would 
reckon  over  her  cousins,  she  had  drawn  their 
names  from  Nannette,  and  chronicled  them 
fast  in  her  memory, — the  young  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  the  children  of  the  Earls  of  Gal- 
loway  and  Dundonald  :  would  they  receive 
her,  welcome  her,  love  her  as  Amalie  and 
Charlotte  had  loved  her  ?  Ah,  yes !  she 
would  make  them  love  her ;  she  would  re- 
member the  Lord's  lessons,  and  be  humble, 
patient,  and  obliging :  she  had  only  been 
proud  because  in  St.  Anna's  they  did  not 
know  her ;  they  could  not  tell  to  what  she 
was  entitled. 

On  which  of  Janet's  gallant  cousins  would 
•he  bestow  the  lands  and  chateau  of  Strath- 


steep  Scottish  hills  which  she  waited  to  greet. 
There  was  none  to  point  out  the  guardian 
Lion,  ever  watching  the  Castle  keep  crown- 
ing its  rock ;  but  passing  green  Lich  Keitli, 
like  Inch  Colm,  fit  islet  for  priory  or  nunneiy 
to  our  Lady  or  her  saints — more  human  ren- 
dence  than  drear  St.  Kilda,  lashed  by  the 
surf  of  the  Atlantic — ^the  captain  touched  hit 
cap  with  more  ref  ard,  in  compliment,  though 
she  knew  it  not,  to  her  courage  and  her 
silence,  and  bade  her  see  the  pier  and  the 
shipping  of  Leith  amid  the  confused  wilder- 
ness of  building. 

The  May  day  was  cloudy  and  squally,  the 
afternoon  light  was  cold  and  chill,  and  Janets 
heart  throbbed  painfully.  Nearer  and  nearer 
they  drew  to  the  sandy  shore,  lined  with 
mingled  masts  and  houses. 

The  land  was  a  grant  from  the  ill-fhted 
Logans  of  Restalrig.  From  one  of  these 
timber-yards  was  launched,  in  1511,  "Ane 
varie  monstrous  great  ship,  called  the  Miekedlt 
that  waisted  all  the  woode's  in  Fyfe  except 
Falkland  wood,  besides  the  timber  that  came 
out  of  Norwft}'."  Here  Hertford  plundered 
and  burnt;  these  green  links  could  scarce 
contain  the  corpses  with  which  the  plague 
strewed  them. 

A  pilot  had  boarded  them;  they  were 
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speeding  up  with  the  tide,  already  in  a  laby- 
nnth  of  bustle  and  noise.  The  sailors  and 
ship  carpenters,  the  stout  fish-wiyes  (who 
reminded  her  somewhat  of  the  Norman 
market-women),  the  carters,  the  porters, 
were  vociferating  in  her  native  tongue,  but  it 
sounded  uncouth  and  dissonant  in  the  girl's 
longing  ears.  She  was  bewildered  and  giddy 
when  they  lay-to  against  the  pier  in  a  vacant 
birth,  stopping  with  a  shock.  The  Dutch 
captain  had  to  take  hold  of  her  arm  and 
i^)prise  her  with  a  grave  smile,  that  the  man 
stepping  upon  the  plank  thrown  out  from 
the  shore  was  ma'mselle's  father.  Master 
George  Forbes. 

Janet  shook  like  a  leaf,  but  by  a  great 
effort  she  lifted  her  eyes  :  there  stood  a  man 
of  massive  frame  and  regular  but  phlegmatic 
features,  in  the  green  hunting-coat,  and  yellow 
buckskin  of  a  country  gentleman.  He  ad- 
fanced  first  to  the  skipper. 

**  So,  captain,  you  have  brought  my  goods. 
Here,  take  your  promised  freight ;  I*m 
bound   to  you   for  your  carriage  of  kittle 


The  captain  bowed  a  little  bow,  and 
looked  as  iSf  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  with 
the  pair. 

*•  Janet,  you  are  welcome,  lass ;  but  I  have 
fittle  time  to  8]>are ; ''  he  looked  at  her  for 
one  moment  steadily,  and  then  averted  his 
eyes :  he  neither  needed  nor  desired  linger- 
ing recognition.  **  Get  out  your  baggage, 
and  be  ready  to  march."  *' 

He  was  as  cool  as  if  they  had  been  as  well 
acquainted  as  other  fathers  and  daughters ; 
as  if  their  first  meeting  was  not  cursed  with 
menrories. 

He  was  a  fine-looking  man,  with  a  grand 
air.  He  might  have  been  a  soldier,  or,  what 
the  Countess  had  him  nominated  in  the  mock 
creation  of  St.  Germain,  Master  of  the  Horse 
to  James  VIII. ;  but  his  tone,  and  the  touch 
to  her  hand  and  cheek,  seemed  cold  and 
harsh  to  the  impulsive  French  girl.  For 
the  first  time  a  heavy  shadow  of  doubt  and 
dismay  fell  u])on  her  splendid  visions. 

But  she  tucked  up  her  skirts  and  claimed 
her  mails,  great  leathern  trunks  surmounted 
by  an  S.  and  a  coronet,  though  they  were 
but  half  full  of  the  remnants  of  ancestral 
finer}' — the  petticoats  and  mantles,  the  hoods 
and  frills,  the  ruby  necklace  and  the  diamond 
buckles,  that  had  once  shone  in  a  Court — so 
cherished  and  hoarded* 


George  Forbes  gave  a  glance  at  the  extent 
of  Janet's  treasures,  tucked  her  hand  under 
his  arm,  threw  a  word  over  his  shoulder  to  a 
sailor  to  bring  up  the  rear  with  the  traps, 
and  strode  on  shore  with  his  daughter. 
They  entered  into  the  clamor  and  confusion 
of  the  quay,  and  it  closed  upon  them. 
George  Forbes  neither  looked  to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left,  neither  paused.  Janet 
was  borne  along,  overwhelmed,  until  they 
turned  into  a  dark,  narrow,  crowded  thor- 
ouglifare,  the  Tolbooth-wynd,  and  stopped 
before  a  tall  old  black-browed  house,  with 
arms  carved  above  the  doorway. 

"  So,  we  have  arrived,  Janet,''  said  George 
Forbes  mounting  a  steep  outer  stair,  and 
again  looking  at  the  girl  who  was  so  like 
the  proud  madam  who  would  make  him  a 
gentleman. 

"  It  is  an  auberge,"  said  Janet  to  herself, 
as  he  rasped  the  pin,  while  she  fought  against 
swift  and  horrible  fancies  of  robbery  and 
murder,  with  which  this  sombre  tenement 
seemed  consistent. 

It  had  many  inmates,  however,  congregat- 
ing on  its  stair,  and  at  its  doors  and  win- 
dows. Surely  some  one  would  help  her  if 
she  shrieked  murder !  The  door  was  opened 
by  a  yellow-haired  woman  of  thirty,  dressed 
Hke  the  farmer's  daughter  of  the  Dean,  save 
that  she  wore  a  dingy  cap,  the  token  of  her 
matronly  rank,  and  that  the  rest  of  her  dress 
— the  caKmanco  petticoat,  the  striped  jacket 
and  kerchief,  the  wide-checked  cotton  apron 
— were  soiled  and  slovenly.  At  her  skirts 
were  three  small  children,  whose  scanty  rai« 
ment  suffered  a  daily  immersion  in  the  gut- 
ter. Their  faces  were  unwashed,  their  lint- 
white  hair  uncombed,  and  contrasting  strongly 
with  their  bronzed  and  smutched  peeping 
faces;  in  the  remote  background  was  a 
,routed-looking  servant  girl,  with  scarcely 
ampler  dra])ery  than  the  house  urchins. 

The  moment  the  mother's  eyes  fell  on  the 
an  Ivul  she  smoothed  the  furrows  between  her 
close-set  eyes. 

"  Effie,"  said  George  Forbes,  "  I  bring  you 
my  daughter  Janet." 

^  £h,  I  am  glad  to  see  Janet,  glad  to  see 
you,  lass,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  wheed* 
ling  blandishment,  putting  her  hands  on 
Janet's  shoulders,  and  drawing  her  serosa 
the  threshold  into  the  dark,  dirty  kitchen, 
where  her  day's  housewifery  was  not  half 
accomplished :  where  ponidge  and  kaU  polii 
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jugs  and  trenchers,  torn  loaTes  of  bread 
children's  self-invented*  playthings,  gaudy 
ribands,  wooden  chain,  half-open  press  beds, 
were  mingled  in  the  most  dire  confusion  with 
whips,  si)ur8,  martingales,  and  riding-boots. 
Janet  resisted  the  attempt  to  lead  her  into 
the  mean  and  disorderly  chamber  so  offensiTC 
to  her  eye. 

**  Who  are  you  ?  "  she  asked  her  hostess, 
with  the  old  abruptness  which  had  so  dis- 
turbed the  unworldly  prioress  of  St  Anna — 
a  flame  beginning  to  glow  in  her  eye  and  on 
her  cheek. 

**  Who  am  IP"  exclaimed  the  woman  in 
her  coaxing,  honeyed  accents,  '*  wha  suld  I 
be,  but  Effie  Watson,  George  Forbes's  wife, 
and  your  ain  loving  gudemother." 

"  It's  a  lie ! "  cried  the  poor  girl,  fiercely  ; 
"  my  mother,  a  noble  lady,  lies  in  holy  earth 
in  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  this  villainous 
town,  this  miserable  house,  is  not  Glammis  or 
Strathmore. 

Effie  began  to  whimper  and  to  raise  her 
apron  to  her  eyes;  George  Forbes  leant 
against  the  table,  his  arms  crossed.  "  I'll 
tell  you  what,  my  fine  daughter,  once  for  all," 
he  said,  **have  done  with  this  folly;  you 
mind  me  more  than  is  safe  of  the  mother 
that  bore  you — ^that  noble  lady  in  holy  earth 
in  the  kingdom  of  France — that  wedded  me, 
and  scorned  me ;  but,  by  Heaven,  I  paid  her 
scorn  for  scorn !  Are  you  such  an  idiot  as 
to  believe,  or  what  designing  loon  has  de- 
ceived you,  that  the  Earl,  with  his  high  head 
and  his  blue  blood,  had  the  will,  if  he  had 
the  power,  to  resign  his  grand  barony  to  me, 
his  wanton  gude-sister's  low-born  man? 
Curse  the  whole  race,  away  with  them !  But 
I'm  willing  to  support  my  eldest  bairn  with 
the  rest ;  so  lay  aside  your  silly,  flaunting 
flnery  and  devil's  delusions,  and  work  like 
an  honest  woman,  and  do  Effie's  will,  and 
there  shall  be  no  more  of  this,  nor  any  odds 
between  you  and  the  callants ;  but  you  shall 
share  bite  and  sup,  and  sit  at  the  ingle  neuk 
as  long  ns  you  will." 

Though  he  became  more  calm  as  he  ended, 
Janet  cowered  at  the  raised  arm  and  the  fu- 
rious oath  ;  her  desperation  leaping  up,  fell 
before  the  man's  dour  wrath  and  revenge : 
and  she  sank  down  on  the  nearest  settle — 
a  curious  fif^ure  in  that  place — her  skirts 
droopin*^  around  her,  her  feathered  hat 
weighing  down  the  head  that  had  borne  it 
to  lightly,  in  dull,  dead  despoir. 


CHAPTER  IV. — ^THE  TOLBOOTH-WTin). 

Gboboe  Forbes  was  moody  and  hkkok^ 
even  to  cruelty,  but  originally  neither  dob 
nor  unjust.  In  senrice  he  had  been  fiutiM 
and  sealous ;  nay,  he  had  warned  the  wilU 
and  impassioned  countess  of  the  probtUi 
consequences  of  her  rash  step.  Tboogh  tb 
futore  strife  had  run  equally  high  betwMa 
the  unhappy  couple,  still  after  long  sepal' 
tion  and  death  had  severed  the  luckiest  tit 
that  bound  them,  his  conscience  testified  t» 
him  of  the  unknown  daughter,  the  firuit  d 
their  union.  He  was  willing  to  pexfin^ 
however  late,  a  parent's  part  by  the  orpbtii 
for  whom  her  mother — lavish  and  watteM 
cut  off  with  short  warning — had  not  pi^ 
vided,  and  who  had  grown  to  woman'i  t^ 
tate,  and  was  subsisting  mainly  on  the  di» 
ity  of  the  religious  house  in  Rouen,  what 
she  had  been  placed  Kpensionnaire. 

George  Forbes  was  incapable  of  compi^ 
bending  how  futile  or  how  fatal  hit  eflbit  it 
her  behalf  might  prove ;  he  had  half  fingo^ 
ten,  as  he  had  always  despised — like  a 
according  to  some,  like  a  brute  to  oth( 
the  comforts  and  luxuries,  the  gewgaws  tad 
glitter,  the  elegance  and  dignity,  the  inoL" 
pressible  refinements  of  his  wretched  extltip 
tion  at  Strathmore.  The  contempt  ofthecliv 
into  which  he  was  temporarily  elevated, 
gnawing  into  a  stolid  but  stern  character,  htd 
far  more  than  counterbalanced  these  exig* 
gerated  advantages  ;  and,  in  his  own  eyes,  he 
was  now  a  much  more  respectable,  as  he  wn 
certainly  an  infinitely  happier  man,  keeper  of 
livery  stables  in  Leith,  than  he  had  been  tt 
master  of  the  stately  castle  of  Glammis. 
He  had  skill  in  horses,  was  a  daring  ridei^ 
and  altogether  rather  a  prosperous  roan  in 
his  station,  though  Efiie  Watson  was  at  once 
too  niggardly  and  too  lazy  to  manage  hii 
means  to  any  satisfactory  resulL 

George  Forl)es  was  indiflerent  on  the  mtt* 
ter  so  long  as  his  meals  were  sufficiently 
punctual,  and  his  lightest  word  a  law.  He 
had  a  contempt  for  all  womankind,  not  ex- 
cepting Efiie ;  but  Effie  was  his  wife,  under 
his  protection  and  care — and  for  her  yellow 
hair  and  former  lily  skin,  and  her  unqualified 
submission,  his  choice;  while  Lady  Strath- 
more had  wooed  and  wedded  him,  and 
driven  him  rough-shod  over  a  wild  road. 
He  meant  that  Janet  should  be  as  well  off 
as  the  other  free,  thoughtlcRs,  but  tightly- 
held,  and  frcqueully  hard- worked  girls  in  tht 
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Wynd,  the  daughters  of  its  skippers  and 
Btore-keepers.  He  did  not  foresee  the  igno- 
rance and  the  foreign  rearing  that  had  ut- 
terly misled  Janet  as  to  his  circumstances, 
and  which,  her  eyes  being  opened,  rendered 
them  abhorrent  to  her.  He  was  inclined  for 
Janet's  own  sake,  to  support  Efiie's  authority 
in  erery  thing.  Not  that  Effie  openly  com- 
plained, she  was  a  narrow-minded,  jealous- 
tempered  woman,  cowardly  and  cunning ; 
but  her  feebleness  of  nature  might  have  ren- 
dered her  malice  petty,  had  it  not  been  for 
Janet's  susceptibility  to  her  influence,  and 
the  peculiar  circumstances  that  had  crushed 
the  girl,  and  might  render  'any  incessant, 
small  warfare  of  hint  and  sneer  the  addi- 
tional drops  that  brimmed  over  her  cup. 

Where  were  all  Janet's  visions  now? 
How  did  her  high  spirit  sustain  the  reverse 
to  which  she  was  called  ?  For  the  great 
Talley,  and  its  waving  woods,  and  green  pas- 
tures, and  heather-clad  boundaries — the 
trading  town  of  Leith,  in  the  filth  of  the  last 
century ;  for  her  mother's  halls  and  towers, 
with  their  traditional  glories,  and  their  re- 
corded and  too  well- remembered  graces — 
the  crowded,  squalid,  rude  habitation  of  a 
horse-breaker,  wherein  she  was  an  alien  and 
sn  intruder.  She  had  been  fain  to  come  to 
Scotland — she  had  borne  the  voyage  so  gal- 
lantly— and  for  this  ! 

Her  father  was  terrible  to  Janet  Forbes. 
She  recognized  the  fascination  that  had  be- 
witched her  mother;  but  it  affected  her  dif- 
ferently. His  loud  voice,  his  sullen  manner, 
his  severity,  even  to  his  favored,  younger 
children,  terrified  her.  When  she  had 
thought  him  a  noble,  Scotch  gentlenMm,  she 
had  resented  his  desertion  ;  but  she  had  en- 
tertained some  natural  affection  for  him,  and 
this  she  had  fanned  lately  into  a  flickering 
but  bright  blaze.  Now,  there  was  nothing  in 
her  mind,  concerning  him  but  aversion  and 
fear.  For  Effie  Watson,  his  wife,  whose 
guile  she  would  have  loathed  in  another — 
she  was  nothing  to  her — nor  were  the  tat- 
tered heathen  imps  of  children,  so  different 
from  the  little  ones  who  wore  white  surplices, 
tuned  their  infant  voices,  and  folded  their 
baby  hands  at  St.  Anna's — she  would  have 
stared  at  them  in  amazement,  had  her  heart 
not  been  sick. 

Poor  fanciful,  passionate  Janet!  she  was 
indeed  dashed  down  by  the  tempest,  and 
laid  low  with  the  ground.    She  sat  day  after 


day,  white,  shrinking,  and  gloomy,  in  the 
motest  comer  of  the  kitchen — a  marvel  to 
the  uncongenial  world  around  her,  and  to 
herself  no  less — while  Effie  dawdled  here 
and  there,  gossiped  with  her  long-tongued 
neighbors,  or  pinched  and  slapped  the 
screaming  children,  and  gave  even  the  ser- 
vant lass,  Maillie,  ''  her  paiks."  Effie  did 
not  seek  the  assistance  which  Janet  was  so 
unfit  to  render,  and  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  coveted ;  because  she  was  distrust- 
ful of  interference  with  her  own  foolish  plans 
and  successions  of  blunders;  and,  knowing 
her  husband's  inveterate  prejudices  and 
dogged  will,  she  was  bent  upon  keeping 
Janet  in  the  background ;  and  not  *'  raising 
a  stick  to  break  her  own  head,"  by  permitting 
Janet  to  become  necessary  to  her  father. 
Janet  had  no  idea  of  baulking  her;  she 
hoped  for  nothing — poor,  ill-regulated  heart ! 
— ^but  death  :  only  in  two  instances  did  she 
oppose  her  step-mother's  insinuated  power. 

Janet  was  brought  up  in  the  Protestant 
faith,  both  parents  professing  it,  until  her 
mother  was  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
death.  The  underhand  example  and  author- 
ity of  the  Priory  had  not  overthrown  Janet's 
creed.  She  had  sufficient  ability  to  make 
herself  acquainted  with  the  grounds  of  dif- 
ference between  the  churches,  and  the  com- 
mon foundation  on  which  they  rested ;  and 
she  continued  to  cling  to  her  own  with  the 
same  secret  tenacity  with  which  she  pined 
for  Scotland,  and  the  realization  of  Nannette's 
pictures  of  the  houses  of  Cochrane  and  Lyon. 
Ah !  the  thistle  had  pierced  the  hand  of  the 
poor  lady  between  the  laurel  wreaths  (when 
did  laurels  ever  bring  other  than  sorrow  to 
women  ?),  in  the  person  of  her  luckless  young 
ally ;  and  never  had  Lyon  more  need  to  lend 
to  Cochrane  his  motto,  and  to  subjoin  to 
"  Virtuie  et  labore,**  "  In  te,  Dominef 
speravi" 

Nevertheless,  Janet  wore  an  ebony  cross 
on  her  bosom,  and  in  the  wreck  of  all  her 
earthly  hopes  she  looked  fondly  and  pitifully 
on  the  parting  gifl  of  Mere  Ursule.  Effie, 
like  most  lax  performers,  was  rigidly  ortho- 
dox in  profession;  she  was  scandalized  at 
this  idolatrous  sign.  What  would  good  Mr. 
Ross  think  if  he  knew  it  witliin  her  doors  P 
She  raised  an  outcry  against  the  abomination, 
and  called  upon  Janet  to  cast  it  aside  as  polr 
lution.  But  Janet  stood  at  bay ;  she  clasped 
her  crucifix,  and  opening  her  large  eyei^  r^ 
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fused,  in  an  indignant  outburst  of  French,  to  possess  a  mutch  of  that  delicate  manofao- 
an  unknown  tongue  to  Effie,  and  almost  as  j  ture  which  her  woman's  eye  convinced  her  a 
su8i)icious  as  the  original  object  of  discord,  |  duchess  might  have  owned.     Miss   ChriBty 


to  relinquish  her  relic.  George  Forbes  was 
appealed  to,  but  after  listening  to  a  few  of 
Effie's  querulous  sentences  he  turned  on  his 
heel ;  here  she  could  gain  no  victory  :  in  his 
opinion  Janet  was  a  fool  to  cherish  a  slip  of 
wood ;  but  Effie  was  also  a  fool  to  make 
"  words  "  on  so  idle  a  matter.  His  impassi- 
bility v/as  proof  against  fanaticism. 

The  other  act  of  rebellion  was  Janet's  de- 
clining, by  most  uncompromising  speech  and 
gesture,  to  adopt  such  a  dress  a  Effie's.  She 
had  a  threadbare  black  velvet  dress  in  her 
mother's  wardrobe,  and  this  she  assumed  as 
most  befitting  her  sad  fortunes ;  and  with  her 
dark  hair  turned  back  and  wreathed  like  a 
coronet,  she  had  something  of  the  look  of  a 
queen  even  in  her  wretched  surroundings. 
George  Forbes  was  not  sufficiently  observant 
to  note    the   discrepancy;    or   his   eye   soon 


Cranstoun  washed  her  ruffles  with  her  own 
hands  in  her  sweet  pot,  but  her  roses  and 
scallops  and  fairy  tracery  were  nothing  to  the 
intricate  work  manoE^uvred  by  these  small 
bobbins  and  dexterous  hands.  From  that 
time  Janet  labored  continuously,  sometimes 
at  lace,  sometimes  at  silk  embroidery,  which 
Effie  disposed  of,  through  her  own  superior 
acquaintances,  or  those  of  her  niece,  unscrur 
])ulously  retaining  the  profits.  The  whole- 
some effect  of  labor  soon  became  apparent 
even  in  this  untoward  case ;  the  whiteness 
passed  from  Janet's  cheek,  the  fixedness  from 
her  eye.  When  people  ceased  to  make  her 
a  gazing-stock,  she  carried  her  work  to  the 
stair-head — similar  resorts  were  popular 
down  the  whole  line  of  the  street — and  would 
gaze  curiously  on  the  traffic  and  huckstering 
and  frequent  commotion  below.    Passers-by 


grew  accustomed  to  it :  Effie,  so  lately  foiled,  glancing  up  were  startled  by  the  apparition 


was  too  wary  to  venture  on  another  direct  at- 
tack to  compass  her  end ;  but  be  sure  Janet 
did  not  lose  an  enemy  by  her  resistance,  and 
her  melancholy  dignity. 

For  one  whole  month,  while  May  was 
merging  into  June,  Janet  sat  a  dumb,  mo- 
tionless, Vandyke-like  statue,  queer  and  pa- 
thetic, in  her  littered,  noisy,  and  ill-flavored 
prison :  but  flesh  and  blood  could  do  no 
more ;  sbe  came  one  day,  with  a  fragment  of 
spider- like  lace  hanging  over  her  slender 
fingers,  to  EfHe,  peeling  potatoes  and  rocking 
the  cradle. 

"I  worked  so  in  France,"  sbe  said  ;  "Eng- 
lish ladies  came  and  bought :  I  work  again 
and  give  it  to  you,  and  you  sell  it,  you  know 
the  })eoplo,  and  you  keep  the  money." 

"  O  !  very  well,  Jenny;  I'll  be  blithe tosee 


of  the  quaint  and  rich  dress,  the  noTel*  and 
peculiar  bloom  of  the  young  worker,  the  ap- 
plication, or  idle  speculation  of  her  attitude. 
But  spectators  were  not  so  impressed  as  they 
would  have  been  at  a  later  and  smoother 
period ;  for  these  days  engulfed  most  men  in 
their  own  affairs,  or  presented  to  them  many 
a  singular  inconsistency  and  broad  contrast. 

Sometimes  Janet  chanted  to  herself  her 
Latin  h}'mns,  sometimes  she  signalled  to  her 
little  brothers,  and  strove  to  establish  an  in- 
termediate language,  something  between  her 
halting  English  and  their  lisping  Scotch— 
for  Janet  had,  with  natural  instinctive  good- 
ness, naassed  the  gulf  between  herself  and 
the  little  ones,  and  tried  to  make  them  her 
friends  ;  and  though  they  struggled  from  her 
hold,  dabbled  her  hands  and  her  gown,  en- 


you  commence,  for  to  my  mind  you  must  be  tangled  her  thread,  shouted  at  her,  charged 
bursting,  keej)ing  your  hands  over  each  her  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  resisted  ftiri- 
other ;  and  I  may  And  customers,  for  I'm :  ously  when  she  went  so  far  as  to  try  to  wash 
well  kcnt,  and  no  that  ill-liked ;  there  is  the  \  their  encrusted  skins,  they  yet  laughed  at 
Provost's  lady ;  and  Miss  Christy  Cranstoun,  |  her  droll  gestures  and  looks,  and  hid  behind 
up  in  Edinburgh,  that  my  niece  serves;  and|  her,  and  once  or  twice  fell  asleep  against  her 
Lady  Semj)le  in  the  same  close  ;  and  it  is  a  j  knee.  Then,  the  engrained  faces  were  no 
fine  lady-work,  and  will  not  fyle  your  fingers  longer  ugly,  and  the  vagabond  habits  were 
like  sic  jobs  as  mine.  Sirs,  wives  and  moth-|  forgotten,  and — like  an  anchor  to  a  founder- 
ing ship,  or  a  rope  to  a  drowning  man — tlxi 
pliability  of  the  ])oor  human  heart  vindicated 
ee?"   abjured   Effie,  burning  with   envy  at  itself,  extending  a  saving  interest  to  Janet, 


ers  are    ;11   off   now-a-days ; — lie  still,   wee 
Geordie,  ye  little  deil,  will  you  never  wink  ah 


Janet's  pretensions ;  but,  in  spite  of  herself, 
controlled  by  the  girl's  manner,  and  itching 


that  lier  smarting  heart  might  soften,  her 
isolated,  famished  mind  find  meat  and  drink. 
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Janet  had  but  a  nominal,  unavoidable  inter- 
course with  Efiie,  and  almost  none  at  all  with 
her  father,  who  was  little  at  home,  and  to- 
tally disinclined  to  win  a  silent,  downcast 
girl  into  words  and  smiles.  From  the  friends 
and  acquaintances  of  the  house  she  was 
equally  apart.  There  were  not  many  visitors 
at  George  Forbes'  house  in  the  Tolbooth- 
"wynd.  Effic  had  her  relatives  and  her  cro- 
nies with  whom  she  quarrelled  and  was  rec- 
onciled without  a  pause  ^  these  individuals 
came  and  ate  her  bread  and  drank  her  sack, 
mostly  when  George  Forbes  was  absent,  and 
they  were  not  likely  persons  to  affect  that 
8et-up  play-actress  Madam,  George  Forbes* 
French  daughter.  George  Forbes  himself 
was  a  man  of  few  friends,  and  he  met  his 
customers  usually  at  his  stables  or  at  a  tav- 
ern. The  daily  routine  was  rarely  broken 
save  by  the  Sabbath  and  the  kirk  seat  in  St. 
Ninian's.  Effie  worked  and  nursed  her 
children,  and  had  fits  of  darning  and  scour- 
ing, and  a  good  deal  of  sly  visiting ;  George 
Forbes  came  in  to  his  meals,  and  mused  in 
his  great  chair,  with  the  h'ght  of  the  lamp 
fidling  on  his  classic,  iron  face ;  and  Janet 
Forbes  worked  in  her  comer,  or  retired  to 
her  little  bed  in  the  dark  closet  off  the  land- 
ing, which  she  shared  with  Maillie,  a  reckless, 
dumbfoundered,  unlucky  lass,  whom  she 
learnt  to  pity. 

CHAPTER    V. — THE    SOLDIEB    OF     BUNKEE'S 

HILL. 

The  July  sun  shone  upon  the  Dean,  the 
sky  was  blue  above  the  twin  Lomonds,  and 
their  shadows  were  strong  and  deep  ;  among 
the  red  bells  of  the  heather,  rose  the  crosses 
of  white  bed-straw,  the  spikes  of  the  blue- 
and-pink  milkwort,  and  far,  far  up,  where 
hidden  brooklets  rendered  the  soil  soft  and 
mossy,  telling  of  long  past  April  showers  and 
May  moniings  in  the  valley  below,  the  pale 
stars  of  the  primroses  set  meekly  at  the  foot 
of  the  slender  herb-willow. 

There  were  roses  in  the  Dean  garden,  and 
red  strawberries  below  their  broad  leaves ; 
and  John  Lauder  often  leant  in  the  evenings 
over  the  little  wicket,  though  the.  blackbirds 
no  longer  sang  in  the  den,  and  the  bum  had 
ceased  to  babbie ;  but  it  was  pleasant  to  look 
into  the  still,  leafy  recesses,  and  turn  to  tlie 
hills  or  the  fields,  and  meet  the  air  fresh 
from  the  heather  or  sweet  from  the  hay  and 
the  blossoming  beans,  the  air  that  hung  OTer 
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the  black  Tolboooth-wynd  of  Leith,  h^vy 
with  smoke,  and  vile  with  a  thousand  fer- 
menting impurities.  In  the  summer  heat, 
Mrs.  Lauder  shivered  over  her  wide  kitchen 
fire,  and  smiled  on  the  healthy  and  strong. 
Simon  Lauder  laid  down  his  scythe  and  bent 
over  his  page,  and  saw,  in  the  dewy  gloam- 
ing, Cincinnatus  in  his  fields,  and  blue-eyed 
strong-limbed  Cato  among  the  husbandmen 
and  homesteads  of  Tusculum.  And  with 
rapt  face  and  unconscious  feet,  Anne  worked 
for  all,  and  heeded  none,  or  fretted  at  them 
with  sickly  disgust — her  body  wasting,  her 
heart-strings  straining  and  cracking  under 
Jamie  Herriot's  sin  and  doom.  So  men  and 
women  have  been  beaten  by  dreams ;  have 
madly  sung  themselves  to  death,  their  'fast 
sob  drawn  in  wild,  wilful  melody;  Itave 
danced  to  death,  their  springing  footfall  stif- 
fening into  the  rigidity  of  a  corpse;  haVa 
died  with  eyes  shining  in  mystic  trances  or 
ecstatic  visions,  or  dark  with  great  horror 
amid  the  street  cries  of  common  life,  the 
near  anguish  of  affection  calling  to  them  in 
vain. 

John  Lauder  went  out  to  his  work  in  the 
glorious  summer  morning,  when  the  earth 
was  glittering  with  millions  of  diamonds,  and 
the  sky  was  -clear  and  light,  and  the  teeming 
life  of  the  world  beginning  to  flutter  and 
stir  ;  and  saw  a  man  standing  in  the  den,  half 
hidden  by  the  trees,  but  seeming  to  watch 
the  farm-house,  whose  chimney  was  already 
sending  out  its  hospitable  smoke,  its  house- 
dog shaking  itself,  its  cock  crowing  loud  and 
shrill.  The  indistinct  lineaments  and  car- 
riage of  the  man  were  known  to  John  Lau- 
der, and  his  heart  gave  a  great  bound — ^for 
that  was  a  generation  when  men  spoke  un- 
doubtingly  of  the  bar  on  Lady  Besborough's 
wrist,  and  of  young  Ardholm,  who  saw  his 
own  bloody  and  shrouded  wraith  days  and 
weeks  before  his  murder.  As  John  gazed, 
the  man  emerged  from  his  shelter,  and  the 
hair  fell  on  John  Lauder's  head,  and  the 
creeping  of  his  flesh  ceased ;  for  John  recog- 
nized Allan  Ilerhot,  Jamie  Ilerriot's  bro- 
ther, whom  he  had  not  encountered  face  to 
face,  or  stricken  hands  with,  at  kirk,  market, 
or  bridal,  for  many  a  month.  He  went  down 
to  meet  him  now,  and  the  young  men  saluted 
each  other  gravely,  but  not  with  unfriendli- 
ness, and  strolling  into  the  den,  sat  down  to- 
gether by  mutual  suggestion,  on  the  ivy-dad 
trunk  of  an  old  tree  torn  up  by  a  long  past 
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storm,  and  bridging  their  path.  They  looked 
at  the  dark  glossy  leaves  of  the  beech  near- 
est them,  at  the  bright-eyed  squirrel  darting 
along  its  branches,  at  the  purple  fox-glove, 
and  the  long,  white  dead  men's  fingers 
standing  up  like  time-posts  among  the  yel- 
lowing ferns ;  they  talked  of  ordinary  occur- 
rences—of their  crops,  their  cattle,  the  l^ews 


respecting  their  acquaintances,  the  lastjjpient;  and  if  she  had  been  as  strong  ttik 
week's  sermon.  At  last  John  Lauder  stood 
up,  leaning  upon  his  hoe,  and  steadily  con- 
fronting his  companion :  "  Allan,"  said  he, 
**  if  you  have  come  at  last  to  seek  satisfaction 
from  me  for  Jamie's  charges,  you  must  go  as 
you  came,  for  I  will  not  fight,  either  with 
pistol  or  sword,  or  stick,  or  neive.  Ill  bear 
yt^jir  ban,  but  there's  enough  harm  done  up 
ydhder,  without  our  passions  adding  more. 
You  may  be  spared  at  hame,  I  cannot,  and 
Ahat's  mair,  I  will  not ;  for  I  hold  that  ven- 
/  geance  is  neither  yours  nor  mine,  or  it  might 
Ipr  have  descended  long  ere  now ;  and  that  the 
auld  mode  of  redding  up  quarrels  was  not 
the  best — and  Allan,  I  think  you  will  not 
strike  if  I  hold  back  my  hand  ?  " 

"  John  Lauder,"  said  Allan  Herriot,  sadly, 
.  •*  Fm  not  like  to  fight  this  summer  morning ; 
you  speak  in  ignorance.  I  have  sure  word 
that  my  brother  Jamie  was  slain  months  syne 
across  the  Atlantic,  in  the  bloody  battle  of 
Bunker'H  Hill." 

•*  God  forgive  him ! "  exclaimed  John  Lau- 
der, solemnly. 

"  Ay,  John,"  Allan  continued,  more  eager- 
ly, and  with  less  constraint;  "you  mind 
Jamie — the  frankest  and  freest,  the  hand- 
someRt  and  kindest  in  the  house,  and  the 
most  favored — and  now  the  sun  is  shining  on 
the  Lomond-hills,  and  the  dean  wood  is  wav- 
ing o'er  you  and  me,  and  he  will  never 
plough,  or  ride,  or  whistle  mair.  We  dare 
not  name  him  where  he  lies,  cauld  and  stiff 
among  the  heaps  of  friends  and  foes,  and 
plundered,  unburied  dead,  at  a  part  in  the 
New  World  which  we  never  saw  or  heard  tell 
of  till  the  word  of  this  battle  came  to  the 
King  and  Parliament  in  London." 

"  Man,"  answered  John,  with  simple  seri- 
ousness, "  this  branch  was  white  and  fragrant 
in  May,  and  it  will  be  black  and  bare  in  No- 
vember ;  and  this  mossy  stane,  that  has  lain 
there  for  years,  with  one  spurn  of  my  foot  I 
can  bury  it  in  the  narrow  channel  of  the 
bum,  no  more  seen,  no  more  trodden  on,  no 


more  wet  with  the  dew  and  warmed  wi&Ai 
sun — and  I  ween  human  life  is  sic  like.* 

**  I  have  heard,  John,  that  Anne  has  nd 
her  deed." 

**  I  think,  Allan  Herriot,  that  my  sister  Abm 
has  nothing  to  rue.  If  she  did  not  care  ftr 
Jamie,  or  mistrusted  him  when  he  toegli 
her,  she  had  a  full  right  to  her  will  and  jii%> 


is  mild,  she  might  have  been  a  blithe 
like  my  mother  all  her  days.  Bat,  for  M 
calm  as  she  was,  Anne  was  tender,  ni 
would  have  none  punished,  if  she  kenned  or 
could  help  it — and  Jamie  Herriot  has  htm 
able  to  break  her  heart.** 

"  I  have  been  sent  for  to  meet  the  Shenf, 
John:  he  has  had  a  letter  from  Capta 
Bruce,  deponing  that  on  the  field  of  Bai> 
ker's  Hill,  among  other  men  of  his  regimol 
that  joined  the  great  charge,  there  Mt 
brave  soldier  named  James  BallingalL  Tke 
captain  himself  saw  him,  when  the  batdevB 
but  begun,  ere  they  thought  of  a  defttt, 
lying  with  a  bayonet  stab  in  his  breast  iai 
another  in  his  thigh.  Captain  Bruce  woqM 
have  had  him  lifted  to  the  rear,  bat  he 
said,  no,  he  wanted  to  gasp  his  last  on  &e 
sod  beneath  the  open  sky ;  but  he  cried,  tbit 
he  had  something  to  confess,  if  any  merciM 
man  would  but  hear  him  make  a  clean  breiil 
there  before  he  passed  to  the  judgment  seat 
of  the  Almighty,  so  the  captain  sent  for  die 
chaplain,  and  the  chaplain  wrote  the  rest 
The  d^ing  soldier's  name  was  not  Ballingafi 
— you  can  guess,  John — but  Herriot,  and  he 
was  a  native  of  the  county  of  Fife,  not  tu 
from  the  captain's  own  estate,  though  by 
reason  of  the  captain's  English  upbringmg, 
Jamie  was  a  stranger  to  him.  Jamie  Her- 
riot had  fled  from  Fife,  we  ken  whereibre, 
John  ;  now  he  was  a  repentant  man,  and  in- 
asmuch as  the  greatest  sinner  may  return  at 
the  last  hour,  the  English  minister,  blcRs  him, 
comforted  him,  and  he  grew  composed,  Hke 
a  man  who  has  a  hope  in  his  end — but  he 
pleaded  that  justice  should  he  satisfied,  and 
his  friends  advised  of  his  death — and  he  was 
urgent  that  word  should  be  sent  to  a  girl  in 
Scotland,  one  Anne  Lauder  of  the  Dean,  be- 
tween whom  and  him  there  had  been  love 
passages  and  a  cross,  but  as  he  seemed  to 
apprehend  that  she  was  now  in  tribulation 
regarding  his  £ite,  Jamie  bade  her  forgive 
him  and  take  heart,  for    wretch  as  he  was, 
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he  had  found  an  honorable  death  beyond  his 
desert  on  the  battle-field ;  he  had  caught  a 
grip  of  the  Savior's  cross,  and,  please  God, 
he  would  meet  her  in  heaven  yet  in  peace 
and  joy.  So,  John,  I  have  delivered  his  last 
errand,  and  I  wish  you  grace  to  bring  it  to 
her  ears ;  and,  lad,  our  discord  is  ended  and 
we  part  friends,*'  and  the  young  men  shook 
hands  and  separated  as  after  a  compact. 

John  Lauder  told  the  tale  to  his  father 
when  they  were  hidden  by  the  smoke  of  the 
burning  whins,  and  Simon  Lauder  spoke  of 
God's  righteous  retribution,  and  of  the  mercy 
that  mingles  with  sacrifice,  but  never  a  word 
of  pitiless,  unholy  joy  at  his  enemies'  destruc- 
tion. John  whispered  it  to  his  mother  in 
the  cheerfulness  of  her  chimney  comer,  and 
the  bright  eyes,  bright  with  the  fever  in  the 
blood,  and  the  warm  heart  that  no  fever 
oould  by  comparison  cool,  brimmed  with 
mmsture,  and  the  weak  voice  vibrated  like  a 
chord  of  sweetest  music — for  the  widow 
robbed  of  her  son,  and  the  young  lad  that 
might  have  been  a  gay  bridegroom  and  a 
douce  father,  rushing  red-handed  to  a  violent 
death. 

Discordant  to  John  Lauder  seemed  the 
jests  of  the  farm-servants,  the  glow  of  the 
fireside,  the  gambols  of  his  dogs,  the  very 
bubbling  of  the  great  pot  that  night ;  he  was 
glad  to  go  to  the  door,  and  look  up  at  the 
•ingle  pure  star  trembling  in  the  blue  vault, 
an|}  hear  only  the  flapping  of  the  bat's  wings 
and  the  hoot  of  the  white  owl  from  the  bam 
eaves.  He  had  promised  to  break  the  tid- 
ings to  Anne ;  he  had  bidden  them  not  send 
for  the  minister ;  he  did  not  fear  the  mission 
•—and  so  natural  was  it  for  the  very  heads  of 
the  family  to  depend  upon  the  son  John,  that 
they  deferred  to  his  decision,  and  implicitly 
relied  upon  his  fortitude.  Simon  was  a  man 
of  wisdom  and  learning,  but  he  was  more 
Tersed  in  dead  men's  lore  than  in  women's 
hearts,  and  he  was  growing  old  and  was  un- 
nerved and  agitated ;  gentle,  joyous  Mrs. 
Lauder  might  have  pitifully  dealt  an  inevita- 
ble wound,  unscathed  herself,  and  to  the 
healing  of  another,  but  John  would  spare 
her  all  care  and  trouble. 

He  hung  about  the  yard  and  the  house 
next  day,  inspecting  and  repairing  pens,  hal- 
ters, troughs,  wheels,  and  ropes,  tending  the 
very  vegetables  in  the  garden,  smoothing 
down  every  rough  mound,  and  lopping  off 
erery  unsightly  branch ;  again  and  again  he 


approached  Anne  to  wile  her  to  climb  the 
hill  or  to  descend  into  the  den,  or  bring 
water  from  the  spout-well,  or  cut  clover  for 
her  pet  cow,  or  gather  groundsel  for  her  bird 
— but  Anne  suspecting  a  secret  intention, 
and  a  wish  for  private  converse,  or  from  mere 
frowardness,  perpetually  negatived  his  pur- 
pose. At  last  he  stood  on  the  kitchen  floor, 
at  the  usual  dinner  hour,  Anne  spinning  at 
her  wheel,  hermother  holding  her  knitting 
and  gazing  wistfrilly  in  his  face,  the  servant 
lasses  outside  conveying  the  groats  from  the 
kiln. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  distinctly, "  there's  been 
tidings  of  Jamie  Herriot ;  he  was  slain  lang 
syne  in  America." 

Anne  Lauder  fell  back  against  the  wall  as 
if  she  had  been  shot ;  that  doleful  sound,  long 
expected,  had  pierced  the  dull  senses,  and 
quivered  to  the  bones  and  marrow. 

"  I  have  been  merciful  to  Anne,  mother," 
said  John  Lauder,  wildly,  as  he  raised  her ; 
"  I  have  killed  her  on  the  spot." 

"  Whisht,  whisht,  my  dear  lad ;  carry  her 
to  her  bed,  and  she  will  be  well." 

Well !  no,  not  well,  but  not  lifeless,  not 
insensible ;  and  John  Lauder  repeated  f(|ith- 
fully  to  these  gushes  of  breath,  closed  eyes 
and  clasped  hands,  every  syllabic  that  had 
reached  him — ^besought  her,  caressed  her, 
prayed  for  her.  But  Anne  lay  for  days,  tak- 
ing food  when  they  gave  it,  but  with  no  fur- 
ther sign,  until  one  night  of  soft  summer 
rain,  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  looked  out 
on  her  bed  with  its  patched  quilt,  her  little 
mirror  on  the  wall,  the  old  press  with  all  the 
linen  her  own  hands  hod  spun,  the  lavender 
drying  in  the  window,  her  mother  propped 
up  in  her  chair  by  her  head.  A  motion,  a 
melting  came  over  the  white  face,  **  Mother, 
you  tending  me  that  needs  tending  yoursell 
— that  I  was  wont  to  tend ; "  she  repeated, 
pathetically. 

**  I  have  tended  you  mony  a  time,  Annie, 
and  I'm  blithe  to  be  permitted  to  natch  my 
baim — ^blithe  if  I  could  but  do  her  good." 

<^You  aye  do  good,  dear  mother,"  said 
Anne,  vaguely.    "  Mother,  send  for  John." 

*'John  is  out  about,  my  dear,  speaking 
to  Will  Carstairs,  that's  just  come  from 
Kinross." 

**  Mother,  bid  John  come." 

John  was  summoned,  and  bent  over  bit 
sister.  She  smiled  as  she  taw  him — a  raiile 
like  a  moonbeam — and  he  was  then  fbr  the 
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first  time  struck  with  her  resemblance  to 
their  mother ;  both  faces  wan  and  chastened, 
the  one  by  fell  disease,  the  other  by  the 
spirit's  throes.  Anne  put  her  arms  round 
Ids  neck. 

"  Mv  dear  brother  John,**  she  said,  "  Vve 
been  dreaming  how  you  carried  me  in  your 
arms — me,  a  wee  lassie,  to  seek  for  birds' 
nests  in  the  den — like  an  only  brother  and 
sister  as  we  were.  And  do  you  mind  of  our 
dog  'Keep,'  and  how  we  fed  him  daily  with 
our  porridjre,  and  how  we  hid  ourselves  and 
grat  together  when  he  died  on  the  door- 
stane — a  blind,  stiff  old  hound?  And  now, 
John,  you  will  go,  and  my  mother  will  help 
me  to  rise ;  and  I  will  come  ben  and  set  the 
supper,  and  see  that  my  father's  ale  is  toasted, 
and  my  mother's  white  wine  whey  made; 
and  I  will  boil  powens  for  you  and  for  me." 

"But  you  have  been  ill  my  lamb;  you 
maun  wait  till  you  are  strong,"  interposed 
her  mother,  anxiously.  Anne  looked  in  her 
mother's  face. 


"  I  am  dizzy,  mother,  but  oh !  let  me  try. 
We'll  forget  that  I  was  ill ;  we'll  forget  and 
forgive  what's  washed  out,  and  we  will  neyer, 
never  speak  of  it  again,  or  vex  each  other 
more ; — but  let  me  serve  you  this  night,  or  I 
will  dee." 

So  Anne  rose  and  ministered  unto  them, 
unsteadily  and  fitfully  for  these  first  July 
days,  but  always  more  consciously  and  con- 
tentedly, more  in  her  right  mind,  until  they 
thought  that  it  was  their  own  Anne  Lauder 
restored  to  the  Dean — almost  as  if  Jamie 
Herriot  had  been  spared  to  come  back  from 
the  wars  a  changed  man,  and  had  wedded 
Anne  Lauder  and  settled  cldke  to  the  Dean, 
and  sent  her  every  day  to  greet  and  to  glad* 
den  her  old  friends.  Only  there  was  some- 
thing on  Anne  Lauder's  brow  and  about  her 
guileless  mouth  that  when  she  was  happiest 
would  make  the  hearts  that  loved  her  yeanii 
and  the  eyes  that  looked  on  her  dim,  but  not 
wiih  sorrow — with  a  joy  that  was  so  pure,  it 
was  almost  pain. 


Tqb  Letters  of  a  Betrothed. — We  laugh 
at  the  "  rolitc  Letter-writers  "  of  a  former  age; 
yet  they  were  somcthinp  at  all  events  to  the 
mditer  of  a  R'hk  sr/doo/Zy-cdueated  generation, 
who  liuil  nothintj  to  work  upon.  They  em- 
bracc<l  most  of  the  prosaic  occurrences  of  life. 
We  do  not  remenihcr  whether  they  contained  a 
lady's  «<<eptnn<e  of  a  proposal;  we  are  quite 
sure  they  did  not  extend  through  the  varying 
incidents  of  a  '*  Ioiijj:  cnt^af^eracnt,"  with  the 
lover's  jihscnre,  the  Ijetrothed's  tour  to  Paris, 
many  little  itifiilents  jiiul  numerous  fancies,  till 
the  la-'t  epistle  previous  to  the  ceremony — 
"  The  thonyht  jrrows  frightful,  'tis  so  wildly 
dear."  Wo  are  (|uite  certain  that  non^of  the 
old  e|)istolrtrv  correspondence  directories  had 
the  elepint  literature  of  this  volume,  or  its  fem- 
inine grace  and  animation  of  style  and  senti- 
ment, with  an  earnest  plow  of  feeling,  whoso 
exhibition  in  a  single  young  woman  would  have 
caused  our  grandmothers  to  put  their  fans 
before  their  faces.  Whether  it  is  quite  so  safe 
a  guide  to  follow  as  those  more  practical  pro- 
ductions, we  cannot  tell  ;  though  it  is  ever  so 
much  better  to  read.  Would  this  outpouring 
on  sonic  hitch  in  the  correspondence  be  a  safe 
experiment,  especially  in  too  frequent  doses  of 
such  strength  ? 

*'  Then,  when  the  postman  arrives,  I  sit 
down,  Hick  and  faint,  saying,  '  lie  has  no  letter, 
I  know  he  has  none/  wl'iile  1  listen  with  all  my 


life  in  my  ears  for  the  step  that  is  to  bring  it  to 
roe.  And  it  does  not  come; — a  passionate 
despair  overwhelms  me,  and  I  feel  as  if  it  ncTer 
never  can  come  now,  and  as  if  I  conid  not  bu^ 
>  port  a  renewal  of  this  safTering  for  another 
twenty-four  hours. 

"  And  I  can  do  nothing!  there  is  the  terrible 

part.     It  is  this  forced  inaction  that  wears  ma 

so  frightfully ;  another  day's  ho})e  gone ;  and 

:  what  is  therefor  it?  just  to  sit  down  sayings 

I  "  Wait,  pfrhapt  to-morrow  may  bring  a  letter. 

perhaps  the  day  after,  perhaps  a  week,  perhape 

.  never !  but  there  is  nothing  you  can  do  ;  so  sit 

down  and  watt  I*  Frank,/*  it  your  faalt,  tfaif 

sufiering  I  endure  ?    If   it  bo  in   any  degree 

j  whatsoever,  for  God's  sake  do  not  again  subject 

'  mo  to  it,  for  the  burden  is  greater  than  I  can 

hear.     Is  it  your  misfortune  ?  are  yon  ill  ?    No 

answer,  no  answer  1  nothing  but  a  stony  silenee^ 

mocking  me." — Sptctator. 


At  ft  book  auction  at  Paris,  a  few  days  a^O^ 
the  first  volume  of  a  "  Biblia  Sacra  "  of  146S. 
in  r.dio,  on  parchment,  and  unbound,  was  sold 
for  £21.  The  remaining  volumes  uf  the  work 
arc  lost.  The  edition  of  the  Bible  of  1462  if 
the  first  with  a  date  known  in  France.  A  copy 
of  the  "  Roman  de  la  Kose,"  on  parchment, 
and  illuminated,  was  knocked  down  at  the  same 
sale  for  £10  lOf. 
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From  The  Exsminer,  2  Jan.  coTite.    Now  this  is  not  in  the  present  set  of 

RETIREMENT  OF  LORD  STRATFORD  the  French  fashion,  which  is  all  for  the  pro- 

DE  REDCLIFFE.   '  pitiation  of  the  North.     France  has  no  mind 

The  retirement  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Red-  ^^  try  conclusions  again  with  Russia,  and  her 
cliffe  fiom  the  post  he  has  so  long  and  so  government  is  well  pleased  at  the  removal  of 
ably  filled  at  Constantinople  will  occupy  a  *  ^^^  ^o™  a  post  of  observation  who  waa 
place  in  history  far  more  considerable  than  it  ^^^^  to  detect  and  raise  the  alarm  against 
now  does  in  the  attention  of  the  public,  the  first  overt  acts  of  breach  of  faith  and 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  has  acted  a  great  encroachment  It  is  not  thought  convenient 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  He  has  been  to  watch  Russia  too  closely.  For  peace  sake 
ever  on  the  watch  to  guard  against  the  the  eyes  are  to  be  closed,  and  the  policy  i« 
machinations  of  Russia.  The  cause  of  civil-  not  to  see  what  might  be  matter  of  dissension, 
ization  has  had  in  him  its  foremost  and  most  if  not  of  quarrel.  Widely  indeed  are  we 
puissant  champion.  In  knowledge  of  the  mistaken  if  the  retirement  of  Lord  Stratford 
East  he  has  prohably  never  had  his  equal,  ^e  Redcliffe  does  not  serve  for  a  new  depar- 
and  he  has  turned  his  thorough  conversance  ture  in  the  Eastern  policy.  Certain  we  are 
with  the  Asiatic  character  and  habits,  virtues  that  it  is  an  event  which  has  long  been  most 
and  vices,  to  the  promotion  of  the  policy  ardently  desired  by  the  Government  of  Na- 
adopted  by  our  country  for  the  preservation  poleon  III.,  and  that  it  is  regarded  with  joy 
of  the  Turkish  eii^)ire.  What  Todleben  was  as  the  removal  of  a  rock  ahead,  an  impedi- 
to  the  Russians  at  Sebastopol,  Lord  Strat-  ment  to  smooth  accommodations  with  Russia, 
ford  de  Redcliffe  has  been  to  the  European  The  intention  of  our  Ministry  is  no  doubt 
outworks  of  civilisation.  He  left  no  weak  steadily  and  steadfastly  to  hold  its  course  as 
point  unguarded.  He  was  ready  with  a  heretofore,  hut  the  hand  of  a  master,  the  eye 
counter-work,  or  a  counter-move,  against  of  the  lynx,  is  withdrawn  from  the  place 
every  apj)roach  of  the  wily  enemy.  Russia  where  both  are  still  most  needed  for  the  con- 
could  not  take  a  step  towards  her  long-de-  duct  of  affairs,  sotthat  their  currents  may 
sired  ol>ject  without  encountering  the  British  not  be  tiumed  awry  and  lose  the  name  of 
Envoy.  He  was  everywhere  oaffling  her  action, 
schemes,  and  confounding  her  devices.     Men-  " 

Chikoff  measured  forces  with  him,  and  there-  ^™  _, .  ^^  ^,,  r^  JvSJa't'^w"!*!;^!' w^o;r 
by  only  precipitated  the  defeat  of  his  master^s  ^H^  FATE  0>  GENERAL  HA  VLLOCK. 
dearest  projects.  We  firmly  believe  that  no  When  Parliament  was  voting  inadequate 
other  hand  than  Lord  Stratford's  could  at  rewards  to  this  brave  and  triumj)hant  soldier, 
that  critical  juncture  have  supported  the  his  admiring  country  little  dreamed  that  he 
failing  cournge  of  the  Porte.  He  was  in  was  already  gone  where  the  voice  of  honor, 
himself  a  host.  We  care  not  to  be  told  of  though  never  louder  or  more  universal,  will 
the  faults  of  this  truly  great  diplomatist,  not  reach  him.  The  tidings  of  his  sad  fate 
We  have  eyvn  only  for  his  great  services.  It  have  afflicted  tlie  public  more  intensely  than 
is  a  satistjiction  to  us  now  to  reflect  that  we  any  event  of  the  Indian  struggle,  if  we  ex- 
have  never  joined  in,  or  countenanced  the  cept  the  news  of  its  worst  tra";edies.  We 
attacks  which  from  time  to  time  have  surge<i  doubt  if  the  people  of  England  in  any  of 
up  against  him.  He  was  arrogant,  opinion-  their  wars  ever  took  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
ated,  willul.  self-sufticient,  overbearing;  be  it  fortunes  and  career  of  a  general  in  the  field 
so,  nay,  si  retch  the  list  of  faults  farther,  and  than  they  took  in  Havelock's.  In  him  they  , 
it  is  surpassed  by  his  merits  and  services  a  admired  the  union  of  the  greatest  qualities 
hundred-told.  Thankless,  however,  in  some  both  of  the  man  and  the  soldier;  they  saw 
respects,  have  been  his  labors.  The  office  of  the  achievements  of  sheer  personal  merit; 
saving  is  not  often  an  acceptable  one,  and  an  eminence  due  neither  to  wealth,  patronage, 
Turkey  has  heen  a  froward,  untoward  patient  or  connections;  a  man  of  genius  and  energy 
under  the  care  of  its  wisest  and  best  friend,  winning  the  highest  professional  distinction, 
We  have  not  a  doubt  that  the  Porte  rejoices  with  nothing  but  the  brave  heart  and  the 
at  dehverance  from  its  most  faithful  and  su'*-  wise  head;  proceeding  from  service  to  ser- 
cessfnl  guardian.  Corruption,  and  every  fo^-m  vice, and  victory  to  victory,  j)roving  his  ability* 
of  misrule,  will  feel  easier  when  their  gre  t  and  prowess  in  a  hundred  Asiatic  fields,  until 
foe  quits  tiie  field  where  he  has  so  oflen  made  he  reached  the  crowning  honor  of  the  post  in 
them  quail  and  yield.  which  he  fell,  covered  with  as  much  glory  as 

No   little  joy.   too,  will   there  be  at   the  ever  surrounded  the  name  of  a  British  hero. 
French   Couri,  to  which   Lord   Stratford  (h-        Havelock  lived   long  enough  for  his  coun- 

Redclifle  has  lor  some  time  past  been  bitterly  trj'*8  service,  and   its  renown,  but  not  for  a 

obnoxious,     lie  would  not,  could  not,  Kus-  knowledge  oif  its  gratitude,  and  ils  hearty  ap- 

jianise.     He   is   unaccommodating.      He   is  preciation  of  its  foremost  champion.     How  it 

tUurdily  Hriiish,  Turkish,  anything  but  Muh-  would  hare  gladdened  his  noble  nature  to 
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SLAVB-TRADB  TREATIES. 


be  approaching.    The  faith  of  our  rulers  in 
Hindooism  was  never  stronger. 

Who  that  saw  liim  then  would  have  be- 
liered  that  that  pale,  thin,  spare  man,  studi- 
ously avoiding  all  fare  but  the  plainest, 
was  the  hero  who  would  place  his  neel  on 
the  neck  of  tliis  terrible  rebellion  P — was  the 
man  who,  under  a  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber sun, — deadly  to  the  strongest — would 
march  without  tents  against  twenty  times  his 
number,  would  baflle  all  their  attempts  to 
OTerwhelm  him  ?  Who  would  ever  make  a 
retreat  the  j)relude  of  a  further  step  in  ad- 
vance; and  finally,  after  three  months'  en- 
counters with  a  persevering  foe,  would  suc- 
ceed in  forcing  his  way,  at  the  head  of  2,500 
British  troops,  through  50,000  fanatics,  hold- 
ing the  largest  and  most  defensil)le  city  in 
Awa,  and  be  the  first  to  bring  relief  to  our 
countrymen  ?    * 

And  yet  Ilavelock  did  all  this. 

This  day  (27th  November)  intelligence  has 
reached  Calcutta  that  he  is  dead.  Mourn 
not  for  him,  ray  countrymen,  for  a  nobler 
and  a  purer  sj)irit  never  winged  its  way  to  its 
God.  Mourn  rather  for  India,  that  at  such  a 
crisis  as  this,  a  God-fearing  soldier,  a  Chris- 
tian warrior,  as  yet  unsurpassed — in  the 
present  crisis  unequalled  by  any — should 
have  been  removed  from  the  head  of  her 
armies! 


Havelock's  MoNiMKNT.— It  18  proposed 
to  erect  a  monument  to  Ilavelock,  and  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Daily  Ketcs  suggests  for 
the  site  "  the  angle  of  Trafalgar  Square  cor- 
responding to  that  which  contains  the  statue 
of  Sir  Charles  Nai)ier;  of  whom  our  de- 
parted hero  was  a  favorite  lieutenant."  There 
are  other  reasons  for  the  choice.  In  reply  to 
complaints  that  the  recognition  of  Ilavelock 
by  tne  Government  had  not  been  originally 
spontaneous  and  hearty  enough,  representa- 
tions have  been  put  forth  tliat  ne  rose  to  dis- 
tinction more  rapidly  than  any  officer  of  his 
rank — more  rapidly  even  than  Wellington. 
But  the  claims  urged  in  his  behalf  were  not 
of  a  kind  that  dej)end  upon  ])recedent,  or 
could  be  regulated  by  it.  It  was  far  from 
being  a  sim])le  case  of  military  success.  It 
would  indeed  be  difficult  to  meet  the  exact 
amount  of  militarv  trouble  that  would  have 
ensued  if  Havelock  had  failed  in  his  advance 
through  Oude ;  still  more  frightful  to  think 
of  the  moral  consequences,  both  i)er8onai  and 
political.  In  its  nature  his  march  ai)pear8  to 
nave  been  absolutely  without  ])recedent 
We  have  before  had  marches  through  hostile 
countries,  but  never,  we  believe,  such  a 
steady,  persevering  ioumey,  through  apparent 
impossibilities,  ancf  in  the  midst  of  what 
looked  like  certain  death.  But  what  above 
all  determined  the  estimate  of  the  lenrioe 
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performed  in  Oude  was  the  time  at  which  it 
was  done,  with  all  India  in  commotion,  all 
England  in  anxiety,  and  peculiarly  sensitive 
to  the  service;  wlule  Havelock's  unaffected 
but  conspicuously  asserted  pie*^^y  helped  to 
endow  him  with  the  aspect  of  a  conscious  m- 
strumcnt  in  the  hand  of  Providence.  The 
feelings  ff  the  man  individually  entered 
largely  into  his  power  of  leading  his  soldiers, 
and  into  the  estimate  which  his  country  has 
formed  of  his  character.  Instead  of  being  a 
mere  general  officer,  highly  successful  in 
field  operations, — he  was  but  partially  tried 
in  those, — Havelock  brought  to  the  art  of 
war  the  feelings  of  chivalrv,  its  earnestness, 
devotion,  and  self-forgetfulness :  qualities  in 
which  he  resembled  Napier,  whose  monu- 
ment is  placed  on  one  side  of  the  square,  and 
Nelson  who  wouj^  stand  between  the  two.-— 
Spectator  23  jsn. 

From  The  Spectator,  2  Jan 
PROrOSED  INTERNATIONAL  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  SLAVE-TRADE 
TREATIES. 

A  NEW  idea  has  dawned  upon  those  who 
are  anxious  for  the  economical  redemption  of 
the  West  Indies ;  or  rather,  two  ideas  have  been 
put  together,  and  a  third  has  been  struck  out 
by  the  ])rocess.  The  want  of  labor  in  the 
West  Indies  is  a  matter  only  too  notorious. 
The  best  source  of  all  for  the  genuine  sup- 
ply of  labor  is  Africa ;  but  we  stand  excluded 
!  from  that  source  by  circumstances  that  any 
'  form  of  free  emigration  might  be  the  pretext 
and  justification  for  a  spurious  counterfeit 
carried  on  by  nations  that  have  traded  in 
slavery.  Thus,  the  so-called  plan  of  free 
African  emiirration  conducted  by  M.  R^gia 
a])pears  to  labor  under  the  threefold  disad- 
vantage of  arcgusing  British  jealousy,  of  bch 
ing  in  itself  a  very  unsuccessful  experiment^ 
and  of  setting  the  example  to  Spain,.  Portu- 
gal, Yankee  adventurers,  and  other  slave- 
traders,  for  reestablishing  a  slavo-trade  in 
dJHguise.  Various  expedients  have  been 
adojHcd  to  su])ply  labor  without  seeking  it 
from  Africa  ;  and  the  most  premising  sources 
have  been  Cliina  and  the  IliiL  regions  of  In- 
dia, wliich  produce  Coolies..  Hut  on  trial 
that  plan  may  again  be  ]uro9ounced  a  failure. 
The  races  are  too  weak  foe  the  English  idea 
of  labor,  and  cannot  be-  put  in  competition 
with  good  specimens  fsom  Africa.  The 
question  still  presses :  the  Britisli  West  Indiet 
languish  in  the  competition  of  the  sugar- 
trade  for  want  of  kiiids  $  our  own  Bu)^ecta 
suffer  injury  throughiour  philanthropical  pol- 
icy, without  tuocesa  iii  tiie  extinction  of  the 
slave-trade.  Whatever  may  be  the  failure 
of  the  K^ns  plaa  as  ita  author  designed  it^ 
it  has  uB&ubtadijc  o^aad.  the  door  ibr  a 
new  fonn  of  Afactoi  uoigfimi  and  Aft 
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Ministerial  papers   of  this  country  arc  very  I  J^rom  Th*  Spt^tatoTf  M  Jan. 

anxious  to  put  a  snoke  in  the  wheel  of  that  i  EARTHQUAKES  AND  THEIR   TREAT- 
scheme.     It  is  unaerMtood  that  the  Kmperor  I  MhNP. 

of  the  French  has   sliown  signs  of  yiel(liiij,% !      It  is  calculated   that  more  than   30,000 


and  the  i)hui  may  after  all  he  ahandoned : 
hut  what  then  ?  IJoth  for  the  sake  of  our 
own  West  Indies  and  of  those  countries 
which  m*ed  Troj)ical  lahor,  it  is  d^irable  to 


persons,  some  reckon  40,000,  have  lost  their 
lives  hy  the  recent  earthquakes  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  In  some  towns,  Montemurro 
and  Saponaro  for  example,  the  whole  of  the 


find  a  source  which  may  sui)])ly  the  want  j  inhabitants  have  perished ;  in  others,  Brienia 
without  reestablishing  the  African  slave- 1  and  Tramuttola,  the  greater  part  of  all  liring 
trade.  |  beings  were  destroyed.     In  some  ])lace»  the 

Kureka  !  some  journals,  including  the  Min-  earth  opened,  swallowing  every  creature  on 
isterial  Mnruimj  I\>stf  have  hit  ujxm  the  the  face  of  it  The  details  of  this  eraffd 
source.  They  are  for  executing  two  great .  natural  phenomenon  are  altogether  frightful; 
duties  at  once — they  would  sunpl  ,  the  want '  we  must  go  back  to  times  long  past  to  parallel 
of  labor  in  the  Tropical  English  Colonies.  ■  them.  Exactly  one  thousand  years  ago,  at 
and  at  the  same  time  supi)ly  an  appropriate  •  the  end  of  December  857,  a  similar  caU»- 
piniishment  for  the  mutmous  Sejwys.  Let  j  trophe  happened  throughout  Europe.  At 
the  Hindoos  be  branded  **  M.  1).,"  [not  Mod- 1  that  time,  however,  the  ravages  of  the  earth- 
icinte  Doctor,  but  Mutineer-Deserter,]  and  I  quake  extended  much  further  North  than  at 
condemned  to  be  beasts  of  toil  for  tlie  ben-  i)resent ;  even  towns  on  the  Rhine,  Mayenoe 
efit  of  those  Whites  whom  they  would  have  |  among  them,  suffered  severely.  This  proves 
injured;  the  West  Indies  thus  becoming  a  j  that,  after  all,  these  commotions  are  losing 
penal  prison  for  the  Sej)oys,  and  recovering '  in  intensity,  extent,  and  freauenc\* ;  for 
the  supply  which  they  have  so  long  lacked. ;  whereas  in  former  times  the  whole  of  Europe 
The  idea  may  be  sjjccious,  but  it  will  not '  was  frequently  disturbed  by  them,  and  mil- 
stand  a  moment's  criticism.  All  tlie  hor- ;  lions  lost  their  Jives,  they  are  at  present 
rors,  the  crimes,  the  vices,  the  corruj)tion«j  •  more  rare,  they  do  not  extend  beyoud  a 
that  attended  White-convictism  in  Australia  single  kingdom,  and '  t!io  losMes  may  be 
would  here  be  repeated  (we  say  it  without  v.  counted  by  thousands.  In  that  long  interval 
pun)  with  an  infuiitely  blacker  dye.  T]\;j  i  there  have  been  many  other  visitations,  bat 
workmen  in  the  sugar-plantations,'  we  can  ■  none  perhaps  so  extensively  felt  as  that  of 
easily  foresee,  would  be  infinitely  more  uc- i  1755,  m  which  the  town  of  Catania  was  de- 
tive  in  the  field  of  vice.  The  forms  of  atroc-  stroyed,  a  quay  at  Lisbon  was  8ubmei]ged, 
ity  would  be  such  that  their  very  existence  and  the  commotion  was  felt  even  in  this 
would  (outaniinate  the  world.  (ountry,  the  water  in  Stonchouse  Pool  near 

Ti;o  prol)l(Mn  of  the  West  Indies  still  re-  .  IMymouth,  with  the  boats  upon  it,  being 
mains  unsolved.  Notwithstanding  the  fb'^-  j^waved  to  and  fro  like  water  ui  a  basin  that 
ure  of  M.  Ji«'gi*<,  the  svstem  of  the  preven-  i^  violently  shaken.  On  the  wliolc,  however, 
tive  s(iua(lron  has  been  Lroken  through,  ar^l  ooservation  of  the  past  apjicars  to  prove  a 
can  si'uroely  be  made  whole  again,  'i'lio  decline,  if  not  in  the  horrors  of  the  inflictioii, 
Timc.f  is  f(;r  staving  off  the  difficulty  by  a  still  in  the  extensiveness  andin  the  frequencf. 
coutiiuKuicc  of  Coolie  immigration  ;  but,  ^y»  ^  Something  perhaps  may  be  due  to  the  hype^ 
rrpent,  tlie  Coolie  is  a  failure,  not  stiori'/  !)ole  with  which  ancient  writers  wrote ;  but 
enou«rIi  to  keej)  out  the  African.  It  a])p«  -ir.^ .  'ibout  some  of  the  greatest  facts  which  hap- 
to  us  that  the  time  is  arrived  when  the  wbolr  '  pened  in  public,  such  as  the  destruction  ol 
subject  (^M^^lit  to  be  reconsidered  with  a  xu-v,  '■  tiie  quay,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt; 
to  the  l/cst  arrangement  of  all  interests  in-  :n.d  if  we  trust  to  the  experiences  of  so  short 
eluding  the  true  interests  of  Africa  as  woW  a  time  as  a  thousand  years,  wc  might  accept 
as  ihoM'  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  the  ])lan- 1  liif  facts  as  evidence  of  a  standing  •uppa»' 
tatioii-owning  jiowers  of  Europe.  Most  civ-  tiou  that  our  old  earth  is  gradually  coolilg 
iliz(  (1  gov<M-nnu'nls   of  the  world  are  j)arlie>  "  tiown. 

to  the  vIimumI  alliance  which  is  eni!)o<{ie'l  in  1  bit  there  is  one  great  fact  which  COBM 
the  Slave-trade  treaties  ;  and  the  best  of  aii  ;  home  nearer  to  us, — the  total  want  of  any 
tribunals  for  a  reconsideration  of  th»'  subject    progress   in   the   treatment   of  these 


would  br  ;i  Joint  Commission  ap])(»inli-d  l.y  I'lienomena.  They  happen  mostly  in  ebah 
all  the  suites  Mgnataries  to  the  Slav. -trrivlo  'ries  where  there  is  little  energy,  and  whfllS 
treati('<;,  that.  Commi>sion  empowered  to  n-  invention  is  cramjied  by  tlie  artificial  bondl 
view  the  whole  suiject  and  Uj  rejxjrt  u])on  it .  of  bad  govemmeuL    In  Naples  we  havett 
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intensity  of  horror  and  an  intensity  of  inert-  \  Government,  for  the  freedom  and  familiarity 
ness.  Travellers  throughout  the  districts  |  with  which  the  lecturer  handled  the  element 
that  have  suffered  in  Naples  see  towns  de-  j  ascribed  in  ancient  times  to  Jupiter.  But 
Btroyed,  with  the  inhabitants  sitting  upon  the  j  who  does  not  feel,  that  if  the  Royal  Institu- 
ruins,  mourning,  not  acting.  In  Polla  the  ■  tion  were  situated  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius, 
cries  of  the  victims  were  heard  under  the  |  that  the  same  bold  and  searchinginquiry  would 
ruins ;  but  no  assistance  could  be  had.  The  j  be  conducted  into  the  volcano  and  the  carth- 
oountry  people  fled  in  fear ;  the  thousands  of :  quake  ?  Perhaps  the  boldest  of  us  would 
men  in  the  pay  of  the  Government  were  not  ■  never  think  of  preventing  the  earthquake ; 
permitted  to  come,  perhaps  did  not  wish  it ;  i  but  we  J^now  that  we  could  not  study  it 
and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  enormous  |  without  profit;  and  even  if  we  were  not  able 
numbers  have  perished  through  starvation  or  j  to  counteract  its  eflect  upon  the  globe,  we 
luffocation,  though  they  might  have  been  :  should  hope  at  least  to  ndont  a  style  of  liuild- 
saved  by  the  slightest  exertion.  It  is  the  '  nig  perbaps  more  light  ana  elastic,  and  thus 
custom  to  leave  everything  to  the  Govern- 1  more  suited  to  the  i neighborhood.  No  man 
ment,  and  the  Government  affects  to  act,  can  ever  tell  on  the  threshold  of  inquiry 
but  does  not.  While  these  events  are  pro-  what  its  results  will  be ;  but  inquiry  itself  is 
ceeding,  the  official  iournal  of  Naples  spon-  impossible  in  a  land  where  the  journals  are 
taneously  pays  worship  to  the  King  as  to  a  ',  instructed  to  hush  up  an  earthquake,  a.jd  are 
god  upon  earth,  towards  whom  his  beloved  only  j)ermitted  to  exist  so  long  as  they  make 
people  look, — but  look  in  vain  ;  and  obeys  tiieir  news  mere  Ibot-notes  to  the  sermons  of 
'     --'        ^         ^  '•  '  •'  '     tin;  priesthood. 


Its  instructions  to  make  as  light  as  possible 
of  the  ruin  and  sufl'ering  endured.     In  fact, 

Government  is  trying  to  hush  up  the  earth-  P^„  The  Literary  Oaxette. 

quake.     I  his  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  i  »fT^TTT^    TJiriTTrr 

rule  m  a  country  where  the  sole  object  is  to  ! 

subserve  the  interest  of  the  one  man  at  the  ;  ^^7711  regret  we  learn  that  Mdlle.  Rachel, 
top,  not  of  the  body  of  the  people  ;  in  a  ,  the  L'reut  French  trajijic  actress,  died  at  about 
country  where  the  journals  are  under  the  (.Iwen  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  at  the 
control  of  the  clergy,  as  we  see  now  in  the  \  vilium?  of  Cannet,  mar  Cannes,  in  France, 
case  of  a  j<»urnal  at* Bergamo,  whose  editor  !  ^Sh^  r,>r  a  long  Lime  iiaii  been  laboring  under 
has  just  made  submission.  a  n^iiady  of  the   cho^^  and  recently  spent 

In  our  couiitry  we  can  scarcely  enter  hito  '  sor-iv  months  in  FV^yi)t,  in  the  hope  thsit  the 
the  mental  condition  of  a  i)eoj)le  thus  gov-  clir.:iite  of  that  country  would  be  favorable 
emed.  If  there  still  are  restraints  of  j)reju-  -o  hv  »••  Her  F:gyptian  sojourn  did  her  good, 
dice,  or  even  of  authority  in  some  few  cases, '  and  ^Iie  returned  to  France;  but  she  was  far 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  acce])ting  every  visit  a-  iVnia  locovered.  ana  wa^  sent  to  Cannet,  in 
tion  as  the  ^stimulus  to  a  now  inquiry.  At  ■  tho  i^ilniy  south,  .unl  wu  the  shores  of  the 
the  present  moment,  in  spite  of  the  material  '  MtMUrranean.  Tliero  all  that  mtdical  art 
hiterests  en;;aged,  we  have  volunteers  or  ,  c.mM  do  U\r  her  was  June,  and  at  times 
oflieial  investigators  exploring  mischiels  aris- ;b.»;.  s  of  her  cuivwne  entertained;  but  it 
ine  from  th"  influences,  natural  or  artificial,  j  ^^as  v.ritien  that  she  was  to  die. 
which  are  injurious  to  life.  lncori»orate(l  i  J5'i  I'aiher  una  innviier,  a  couple  nan 
hridies  are  inquiring  into  the  Sest  mode  of.  Fel.  v,  »veie  Jew  podiars  m  Switzerland  i 


amed 
inquiring  mio  iiie  :;esi  mode  oi  ,  i'e..v,  »veie  jcn  jjuuiaift  m  v^wilaciuuiu  and 
cleansing  our    towns.      Scicnee  jy/j^V/y/a^-.v '  Cleirnuny.   and   ^he  was    horn  on    the   24lh 
thf>  suggestions  of  experience,  and  jioints  i*, ;  Mauii.    ISLM;,  in   a  l.)vs   iiublic  house  in  the 
danger  from  the  use  of  j,aper  tinted   witli  j  vii.  ..•.•'  of   Muni;  canton   ol    Argau,  in    tlie 

er :    the   hint   is  re-    for.u. .    »>untry.     lie  r '^larenis  atterwaidi  ol 


arsenical  coloring  matter:  the  hint  is  re-  for.ii. .  ..untry.  lit  r  iiarenis  attowaidi  ob- 
sponded  to,  and  fresh  e\idei:Le  is  brought  i  tain..  .  their  lixelihuwd  loi  some  time  by  deal- 
ai^'ainst  the  poison.  The  paikn-m-'Uers defend  '  ii'K  '-'  setM.d-hanu  el.ilhes  at  Lyons,  and 
tiiur  wares;  and  there  is  a  ihou/ugh  diNeu-v- ' '^'''»"'  I^o(Hu.  y  w(nt  to  I'aris,  where  tluy 
Bion, which  will  end,  no  doubt,  in  ?he  acquittal  :  cair..o  .^n  .he  same  calling.  At  Pans  they 
or  condemnation  of  the  accused.  Tlie  wh  )ie  ■  -yi'-  "i»i  -"eu  i  .'aer  daukriiier  to  sing  in  pub- 
bod  v  of  gra/iers  is  placed  un  i»-r  juiU'inen.  -i-  lioj.'e>,  « 'i^/...v,  and  (iaueing  gardens,  and 
for  a  course  of  feeding  which  ten. I.,  to  re>ult.-.  .  a!":,  r  ..  wi.il*-  they  nuide  Jtaehel  acconii)any  . 
injurious  to  human  health;  an.l  'liat  is  d  mm  ,  !.■  J-  A  [.loJi-^sui  of  a  -inging  school  ui,  in 
in  a  country  where  the  meat  Im  the  best  in  ''^-b  ■'**■'■  g-«^d  one  da>,  and,  struck  with 
Uie  world  ;  the  graziers  them- eh »-  nor  scru-  Jiuhi;"^  voice,  projwsed  to  her  parents  to 
pling  to  a«*sist  and  patroni/.e  the  inquiry,  g^^t- :.cr  less  )ht  in  hinging.  They  consented, 
The  inquiry  and  experimtjnts  in  electricity,  '  iiur  befi.re  long  he  found  that  the  voice  was 
conducted  bv  Professor  Faradav  at  the  Jtov'al  \  better  suited  ff)r  declamation  than  for  sing- 
Institution  before  the  Prince  of  Wales,  might  :  ir.g,  and  he  bent  liachei  to  a  profcBSor  of 
challenge  suppresiuon  under  a  Neapolitan  i  declamatiok   who,  fmding  that  she  had  talenU 
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adapted  for  the  stage,  took  ^eat  pains  in 
tcacning  her ;  he  even,  it  is  said,  taught  her 
the  very  needful  art  of  reading.  He  made 
her  act  in  several  tragedies  in  a  private  thea- 
tre, and  she  acquitted  herself  in  a  manner 
which  gave  promise  of  future  excellence,  but 
the  bent  of  ner  own  inclinations  was  towards 
comedy.  At  this  theatre  she  was  once. seen 
b\'  chance  by  M.  Jouslin,  director  of  the 
Th4§itTe  Fran^ais,  and  he  was  so  pleased 
with  her  talent,  her  fine  traeic  face,  and  her 
splendid  voice,  that  he  caused  her  to  be  sent 
to  the  Conservatoire  de  Declamation  ;  but  he 
specially  prohibited  her  from  thinking  of 
anythinff  else  but  tragedy.  This  was  in  1836. 
Before  long  she  was  seen  in  a  private  per- 
formance by  M.  Foirson,  director  of  the 
Gymnase,  and  he  thinking  her  a  little  pro- 
digy, engaged  her  for  £120  a  year.  He  an- 
nounced her  first  appearance  with  a  tremen- 
dous flourish  of  trumpets,  and  had  a  vaude- 
ville, called  La  Vendeenne,  written  especially 
for  her ;  but  when  she  came  out  she  was  a 
complete  failure,  or  rather  she  made  no  im- 
pression whatsoever  on  the  public.  Irritated 
at  this  check,  the  director  gave  her  none  but 
the  most  insignificant  parts,  and  struck  her 
name  from  the  bills.  Her  wish  was  then  to 
enter  the  Thd^tre  Fran^ais,  but  her  pro- 
fessor at  the  Conservatoire  declined  to  recom- 
mend her,  and  one  of  the  principal  actors  of 
the  theatre,  Frovost  it  is  said,  whom  she 
consulted,  told  her  that  she  had  no  chance 
of  succeeding  on  the  stage,  and  advised  her 
to  take  to  some  honest  trade.  In  despair 
she  applied  to  Samson,  another  eminent 
actor  of  the  same  theatre,  and  he,  though  at 
first  struck  more  by  her  singularly  fine  voice 
than  by  her  aptitude  for  the  stage,  gave  her 
lessons,  and  afterwards  procured  her  an  en- 
gagement at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais.  On  the 
12th  June,  1838,  she  came  out  at  that  house 
in  the  part  of  Camille  in  Les  Horaces.  The 
theatre  was  almost  empty, — in  the  stalls  of 
the  orchestra  there  were,  it  is  said,  only  five 
persons ;  but  one  of  the  five  was  the  famous 
l)r.  Veron  of  journalistic,  operatic,  and  qunck- 
medicine-selling  celebrity,  and  he,  as  he 
writes  in  his  "  Memoires  d'un  liourgeoia," 
was  so  surprised  by  her  strange  and  expres- 
sive physiognomy,  by  the  elegance  of  her 
ge««tures,  by  her  general  intelliffence,  and 
especially  by  her  voice,  that  he  hurried  for 
Jule*?  Janin,  who  was  lounging  in  the  saloon, 
jind  made  him,  though  sorely  against  his  will, 
for  the  weather  was  very  hot,  enter.  Janin, 
in  his  turn,  was  surprised  and  pleased,  and 
in  his  next  yiondny  8  feiiiUeton  in  the  Jour- 
nal des  BebatSy  he  proclaimed  that  a  great 
actress  had  arisen.  The  theatrical  critics  of 
the  other  newspapers  said  "  ditto  to  Janin  :  " 
— the  public  flocked  to  the  theatre,  and  rati- 
fied the  judgment  of  the  critics.    Rachel  be- 


a 

came  famous.  In  rapid  succession  she  played 
Emilie  in  Cinna,  Hermione  in  Andromaque, 
Amenaide  in  Tancrkde^  Eriphile  in  Iphi- 
genie  en  Atdide,  Monime  in  MUhridate,  and 
Roxane  in  BajazeL  Her  first  appearance  in 
the  latter  satisfied  neither  the  cntics  nor  the 
public,  but  her  second  was  a  triumphant  sue* 
cess.  She  repeated  this  round  of  character! 
for  some  time,  and  then  came  out  in  Phidre, 
in  which  she  produced  a  great  aensation. 
For  four  years  she  confined  herself  exclu- 
sively to  the  old  classical  tragedies,  addioff, 
however,  to  the  parts  mentioned  those  df 
Pauline f  Chimkne,  Athalie,  BMnice,  Agrip- 
pine,  and  a  few  others.  In  1842  she  first 
appeared  in  a  new  play,  Frtdegonde^  by  a 
modem  author,  M.  Lemercier ;  and  in  follow- 
ing years  she  played  in  Madame  de  Girardin*s 
JuditJif'SL Latoue  St.  Ubar's  Virginie,  M.  Son- 
met's  Jeanne  d^Arc,  M.  Fonsard^  Xti  crece,and 
Horace  et  Lydie,  Victor  Hugo's  Thi^ej  Mad- 
ame de  Girardin's  Cleopatre,  and  Lady  Tar- 
tiiffe,  Alexander  Dumas'  Mdlle.  de  BeUe-lsU, 
'Si.  Scribe's  Adrienne  Leeouvreur,  and  five  or 
six  other  pieces.  But  she  never  appeared  to  so 
much  advantage  in  modem  as  in  the  old  traffe- 
dies  ,*  she  seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  bom  to  revive 
the  admiration  in  which  Coraeille,  Racine  and 
their  school  were  once  held.  She  waa  richlv 
endowed  for  classical  tragedy.  In  face  and 
person  she  was,  to  use  the  expression  of  a 
French  writer,  *^  like  an  animated  statue  of 
Fhidias ; "  her  walk,  poses,  and  gestures  were 
full  of  mingled  dignity  and  grace ;  she  wore 
the  Greek  and  Roman  costume  with  consum- 
mate art ;  she  had  a  silvery  voice  which  none 
could  hear  unmoved;  and,  like  all  true 
actors,  she  identified  herself  completely  with 
the  part  she  was  playing,  and  the  position  in 
which  she  stood.  Of  ail  her  characteta  she 
was  perhaps  greatest  in  that  of  PMdre;  m 
it  she  was  really  terrible,  and  none  could 
witness  her  without  profound  emotion.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  dramatic  power 
she  possessed,  she  was  not  strictly  speakjoig 
a  dramatic  eenius,  for  she  did  not  create  her 
characters,  but  followed  with  extreme  dociUty 
the  lessons  given  her  respecting  them ;  she 
executed  admirably  what  others  conoeiTed. 
This  is  80  true,  that  in  the  few  r6le»  in  which 
she  abstained  from  asking  counsel,  and  reliea 
entirely  on  her  own  conception,  she  fiiiled  to 
attain  much  success. 

Before  she  was  engaged  at  the  TUitif 
Fran^ais,  it  was  in  anytning  but  a  proeper- 
ous  condition;  but  afterwaras  she  filled  its 
coffers,  and  for  years  was  its  main  stay.  She, 
however,  took  good  care  not  to  work  ior 
nothing.  The  moment  her  success  was  as- 
sured she  exacted  double  salary,  and  almosl 
month  after  month  she  obtained  au^^ent^ 
tions ;  until  at  last,  at  the  end  of  obont  two. 
years,,  she  was  in  receipt^  tot  aabrj  aad 
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allowances,  of  £2400  a  year — an  exhorbitant 
sum  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  exceeding  by 
one-third  that  obtained  by  Mdlle.  Mars. 
She  besides  constrained  the  theatre  to  employ 
at  liberal  salaries  all  her  brothers  and  sisters. 
She  subsequently  got  more  advances  and 
more  favorable  conditions,  and  eventually 
received  a  fixed  salary  of  £1680  for  playing 
only  twice  a  week  for  six  months  in  the  year, 
witn,  besides,  a  certain  sum  for  each  per- 
formance, and  a  share  in  the  general  profits 
of  the  theatre :  also  a  right  to  a  pension. 
During  the  time  she  was  not  engaged  at  the 
Fran(;ais,  she  accepted  engagements  in  the 
provinces,  or  visited  foreign  countries,  Eng- 
land being  the  first  foreign  country  to  which 
she  went,  and  the  United  States  the  last. 
Her  average  earnings  for  many  years  are 
stated  to  have  been  about  £16,000.  In  ad- 
dition, she  was  constantly  receiving  most  val- 
uable presents.  The  city  of  Lyons  once  gave 
her  a  crown  of  gold,  and  almost  every  sove- 
reign and  pretty  nearly  every  prince  in 
Europe  offered  her  cadeaux  worthy  of  their 
rank  and  her  renown. 

Kachel,  though  the  idol  of  the  public,  was 
not  popular  with  the  theatrical  fraternity. 
In  spite  of  the  liberahty  of  the  Theatre 
FrauQais  towards  her,  she  was  often  engaged 
in  unseemly  quarrels  and  lawsuits  with  the 
management:  and  in  spite  of  her  wealth,  the 
instances  in  which  she  lent  a  helping  hand 
to  a  brother  or  sister  j)erformer  are  rare  in- 
deed; whilst,  unfortunately,  those  in  which 
she  treated  her  confrkres  witti,  indifference, 
harshness,  contumely,  and  even  positive 
cruelty,  are  said  to  have  been  very  numer- 
ous. In  fact,  she  appeared  to  have  made  it 
a  rule  never  to  give  anything  to  anybody 
under  any  circumstances.  To  her  parents 
and  to  her  brothers  and  sisters  she  was,  how- 
ever, generous. 

As  a  theatrical  performer  may,  in  Paris  at 
all  events,  be  said  to  live  in  a  glass  house, 
there  is  no  impropriety  in  mentioning  what 
all  Paris  knows,  and  what  Kachel  herself 
made  no  attempt  to  disguise — that,  though 
never  a  wife,  she  was  the  mother  of  three 
or  four  children. 

Attemj)ts  were  made  several  times  by 
ladies  of  rank,  and  by  bishops  and  clergymen, 
to  convert  her  from  Judaism,  in  which  she 
was  bom  and  nurtured,  to  Christianity.  On 
one  or  two  occasions  she  talked  as  if  she 
was  willing  to  be  converted,  and  more  than 
once  announcements  of  her  conversion  went 
abroad  without  her  contradicting  them.  But 
she  never  did  change  her  reUgion,  and  never, 
it  may  safely  be  said,  had  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  so  doing.  On  her  death-bed  she  was 
attended  by  a  rabbi,  and  she  gave  orders 
that  she  should  be  interred  iu  the  Jews' 
burial-ground  at  Farii. 
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For  three  long  years  the  people  of  Eng- 
land have  been  looking  out  for  a  general  j 
and  they  have  found  one  at  last,  not  among 
the  aristocracy,  but  in  the  ranks  of  the  mid- 
dle classes,  or  among  themselves.  We  pro- 
pose to  give  our  readers  a  brief  account  of 
bir  Colin  Campbell,  who  has  already  ac(|uired 
so  much  reputation,  and  is  likely,  if  his  life 
is  spared,  to  gain  many  an  additional  laurel. 

Ihis  sdldier  of  fortune,  who  has  raised  him- 
self to  the  head  of  his  profession  by  pure 
merit,  possessing  many  friends,  but  no  pat- 
rons, is  properly  a  native  of  one  of  the  re- 
mote Hebrides,  the  island  of  Islay,  in  the 
county  of  Argyle,  his  birth  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow  having  been  purely  accidental.  At 
eight  years  of  age  he  came  to  England  for 
his  education,  so  that  he  is  more  indebted  to 
England  than  to  Scotland  for  the  eminence 
he  has  since  attained.  One  of  his  uncles 
died  a  colonel  in  the  English  army ;  another 
a  gallant  youth,  after  whom  he  is  named, 
lost  his  life  in  our  piteous  contest  with 
America,  scalped  by  the  Red  Indians,  a  foe 
less  savage  than  the  Sepoys,  for  they  kill  only 
in  battle. 

Of  Sir  Colin's  j)edigree,  although  with  such 
a  man  the  matter  is  one  of  the  smallest  con- 
sequence, we  shall  say  a  few  words,  chiefly 
because  it  is  in  itself  rather  curious.  At 
the  period  of  the  Revolution  the  Highland 
clans  were  still  troublesome,  and  two  of 
them  the  Macdonalds  and  Macleans,  fought 
a  pitched  battle  for  the  possession  of  Islay, 
the  fairest  of  the  Hebrides,  as  well  as  for 
the  adjacent  island  of  Jura.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Revolution  made  short  work 
with  the  combatants  by  confiscating  the  two 
isles  in  dispute,  and  handing  them  over  to 
James  Campbell  of  Calder,  a  near  relation  of 
the  Argyle.  This  powerful  chieftain,  like  a 
feudal  conqueror,  took  possession  of  the  is- 
lands, planting  in  them  a  colony  of  Camj)- 
bells,  his  kinsmen  and  clansmen,  and  parti- 
tioning among  these  the  best  lands  on  a 
tenure,  at  that  time  nearly  equal  in  value  to 
the  fee  simple.  Among  the  foremost  of  the 
families  so  planted  were  the  forefathers  of 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  and  thus,  as  far  as  such 
a  pedigree  can  confer  the  distinction,  he  is  of 
"  gentle  blood." 

Let  us,  if  only  for  mere  curio- -tv's  sake, 
follow  up  the  history  of  the  place  of  Sir 
Colin*s  nativity.  Sir'  James  Campbell  of 
Calder,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Earls  of 
Cawdor,  unabl(>  to  get  from  the  two  islands 
sufficient  revt<.  .e  to  pay  his  quit-rent  of 
£500  a  year  lo  the  Crown,  sold  them  to  a 

erosperous  trader  of  Glasgow,  alio  a  Camp- 
ell,  for  the  sum  of  £12,000  which  Is  about 
one  half  the  amount  of  their  preaeat  rental! 
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In  tlu'  family  df  this  iniliviMual,  a  very  dis-  ^ 
tin«,'uish('(l  one,  tin-  principal  island   conlin- , 
ued  for  five  genrrations,  but  a  few  years  ago  ! 
it  was  again  j)nrcliascd  by  a  London   mer- 
•  chant,  the  late  higlily  intelligent  Mr.  James 
Morrison,  like  Colin  Campbell,  sprung  from 
the  people,  and  the  founder  of  his  own  great 
fortune.     The  sum  paid  for  it  was  £450,000 
which  is  about  seven  and  thirty-fold  what  it 
fetched  about  140  years  ago. 

The  Campbells,  we  may  add,  were  always 
a  very  loyal,  verj*  Presbyterian,  very  diffusive, 
even  very  intrusive  brood.  They  were  origi- 
nally, or  at  least  tlieir  chiefs  were,  French  or 
Norman  invaders,  who,  coming  through 
England,  seized  all  they  could  lav  hold  of 
in  Perth,  and  nearly  posssessed  themselves 
of  all  Argyle.  In  both  counties  they  be- 
came quasi  Highlanders,  speaking  good  ver- 
nacular, and  by  way  of  accomplishment,  now 
and  tlien  bad  Scotch,  and  worse  English. 
No  country  com(»s  amiss  to  the  Campbells. 
One  of  their  chief**,  the  descendant  of  the 
afi're<^aid  Campbell  of  Calder,  is  now  a  I 
Welshman.  A  good  many  of  tliem  are  at ; 
present  English,  even  to  the  height  of  being ; 
Peers  and  Chief  Justices,  while  many  are 
Yankees,  Canadians,  Australians,  and  Anglo- 
Indians. 

IJut  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the 
man  who  is  now  engaged  in  suppressing  the 
mutiny  and  rebellion  of  100,000  trained  sol- 
diers, and  in  putting  down  insurrection  over 
an  area  of  a  milHon  and  a  half  of  scjuare 
miles.  Sir  Colin  is  now  sixty-four,  with  the 
constitution  and  activity  of  forty.  He  en- 
tered the  army  in  1808,  and  his  first  feat  of 
arms  was  at  San  Sebastian ;  he  led  the  for- 
lorn hoj)e  in  the  assault  of  that  place  on  the 
2jth  of  July  1813.  I 

••  I  beg  (says  Lord  Lynedoch,  in  his  des-  ■ 
patch  to  the  Duke  of  AVellington),  to  recom- 
mend to  your  lordship  Lieut.  Colin  Campbell, 
of  the  Oth  who  led  the  forlorn  hope,  and  who 
was  severely  wounded  on  the  breach. 

Lieut.  Campbell's  section  consisted  of! 
tv.'eiity-five,  and,  with  one  exception,  every  j 
man  of  it  was  either  killed  or  wounded.  ! 

In  the  long  period  of  five-and-forty  years  | 
which  have  since  elai)sed.  Sir  Colin  Camjibell ; 
has  served  his  country  in  almost  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe, — during  fourteen  of  them 
ii.  India  and  China.     How  he  led  his  column 
at  the  Alma,  spared  his  men,  and  defeated  j 
the   enemy  opposed  to  him,  is  fresh  in  the 
r-.col lection  of  the  public,  as  is  also  his  con- 
duct at  Balaclava.     These  achievements,  how- 
ever, have  been  far   surpassed    by  his  relief 
of  the  garrison  of  Lucknow,  his  retreat  from 
that  place  in  the  face  of  an  organized  force 
of  fifty   thousand    men    posted    exactly  in 
the  position  most  favorable  to  native  tactics. 
These  masterly  movements  are  instantly  fol- 


owed  up  by  his  forced  marches  that  ena- 
bled him  to  repair  the  errors  of  a  lieutenant 
by  defeating  an  enemy  flushed  by  a  moment's 
success,  numbering  double  his  own  force. 
Militarj'  men  will,  we  think,  be  prepared  to 
admit  that  in  the  conduct  of  these  enter- 
prises Sir  Colin  Campbell  has  disj)Iaycd  an 
amount  of  strategic  skill  pefhaps  never  be- 
fore exhibited  in  our  Indian  warfare,  from 
the  sublime  of  Clive  and  Coote  down  to  the 
opposite  nrofound  of  Gough  and  Ellenbor- 
ough.  We  except  only  Uie  two  battles  of 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  but  not  the  one  battle  of 
the  Great  Ca^jtain,  who  wanted  when  her 
fought  it,  for  it  was  his  first,  the  quarter  of 
a  century's  longer  experience  of  Napier  and 
Campbell.  Our  Indian  battles,  indeed,  have 
too  oflen  consisted  in  the-  mere  hurling  of 
British  battalions  against  artillery*  in  position, 
the  reliance  being  on  the  heart  and  ann  of 
the  soldier,  and  not  in  the  head  of  the  gen- 
eral. T!in  pluck  of  our  forefathers,  before 
the  invention  of  gunpowder,  would  have  en- 
abled them  to  win  such  fights  an  these  wilh 
Asiatics,  even  with  cross-bow,  the  pike,  or 
the  broad-sword. 

Sir  Colin  has  done  already  a  great  deal, 
but  he  haf^much  more  to  accomplish  ;  he  has 
not  only  to  conquer  a  kingdom  more  popu- 
lous and  incomparably  more  full  of  resources 
than  his  own  native  country,  swarming  with 
a  warlike  nonulation  and  bristling  with  fort- 
resses. He  nas,  moreover,  to  raise,  organiie, 
and  discipline  a  loyal  and  effect iye  army  in 
the  room  of  one  that  was  formidable  only  to 
its  employers.  The  coimtry  nra}'8  for  the 
preservation  of  a  life  so  valuable,  and  per- 
haps rather  too  freely  exposed  to  danger. 
The  popular  vows  are  the  more  earnest,  as  if 
Sir  Cohn  Campbell  should  unhappily  fiill,  it 
is  im])ossible  to  see,  for  or  near,  s  com- 
mander worthy  to  succeed  him. 

Trom  Tfe  SconomiBt,  28  Jaa. 

TFTR  SOCIAL  AND  THE  POLITICAL 
HKSULTS  OF  THE  ROYAL  MARRLAGE. 
The  alliance  about  to  be  formed  between 
England  and  Prussia  is  a  subject  for  hearty 
congratulati(m,  not  only  to  the  young  Prince 
himself,  but  to  both  the  great  nations  whoae 
sympathies  and  interests  will  be  drawn  doav 
by  the  union.  There  are  few  of  the  grett 
continental  nations  whose  natural  temptr 
and  character  arc  really  so  much  in  ha1^ 
mony  with  our  own  as  the  people  of  North- 
ern Germany.  No  doubt  we  admire  and 
envy  the  French  more  for  the  posseaiion  of 
a  class  r)f  talents  and  capacities  totally  ^ 
ferent  from  our  own  ;  we  envy  the  poignancv 
of  their  wit,  we  delight  in  the  piquancy  a 
their  tastes ;  but  when  we  come  to  tne  ciicn 
tials  of  life  which  lie  beneath  the  surftoe  of 
society,  we  find  ourselves  entirely  ont  4f 
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son  vith  French  modes  of  thought  and  feel- 
inff.  'i'he  r^rouiul  of  our  daily  tnoughts,  the 
substance  of  our  daily  ambition,  the  world  of 
our  poets  and  novelists,  the  ideal  life  of  our 
middle  class,  the  j)assion  for  liberty  among 
all  classes,  are  of  a  totally  different  type  in 
England  and  in  France.  !but  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Xorthern  Germany  we  have  far  more 
m  common.  If  we  tind  less  to  admire,  it  is 
because  we  find  far  more  to  understand  and 
love.  There  we  find  a  simjdicity  of  manner 
and  feelinj;  surpassing  even  the  simplicity  of 
England, — less  enter  prise  and  more  light- 
hearted  content, — less  reserve  and  more  hu- 
mility,— less  .sucoj'ss  in  ])ractical  life,  but 
even  more  (iHig<.*ni"e  and  caution, — less  auda- 
city and  sfll-contidence  in  external  things, 
more  boldness  and  self-confidence  in  theo- 
retic piirsi'its, — less  freedom  of  action,  more 
freedom  of  thought, — less  faith,  more  spon- 
taneous and  cliil<l-Iike  feeling.  All  these 
characteristics  are  so  closely  allied  to  our 
own,  and  yet  so  dilferenl,  tnat  when  fairly 
known,  they  form  the  natural  ground  of  a 
▼ery  permanent  bond  between  the  two  types 
of  national  charrictcr:  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  German  literature  and  thought  has 
taken  a  far  deeper,  though  at  present  a  nar- 
rower, liold  of  the  English  mind  than  the 
French  literitnre  and  thought  could  ever 
take.  The  defects  of  the  English  mind  are 
not  the  defects  of  the  German,  and  yet  both 
nations  resp*'<'t  the  same  qualities  of  charac- 
ter— two  conditions  without  either  of  which 
no  cordial  and  lasting  sympathy  can  exist. 
It  is  the  accident  of  language  and  imperfect 
intercourse  which  has  alone  isolated  us  so 
completely  from  (Jermany ; — and  we  may  be 
sure  that  closer  intercourse  will  tend — not 
perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of  France,  to  make 
German  liabits  an<l  tahtes  admired  and  fash- 
ionable ainon«:s!  us — but,  what  is  of  far 
higher  inipf>rtan''e,  to  foster  hearty  mutual 
esteem  between  tl.e  great  middle  classes  of 
the  two  nations. 

But  it  is  ntit  simply  as  promoting  the  so- 
cial alliance  <'f  the  two  nations  that  we  may 
congratulate  oursi'lves  on  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Itoyal.  That  inde<'d  is  the  deepest, 
but  it  is  not  the  nio^t  obvious  and  tangible 
result  whiuh  this  alHance  will  have  on  Eng- 
lish affairs.  ^Ve  may.  without  vanity,  be- 
lieve that  it  will  extind  the  influence  o^ Eng- 
land on  the  Continent,  and  tend  to  wean 
from  exclusive  bias  to  Itussinn  interest  one 
of  Kussia's  in(.st  powerful  neighbors.  Thase 
who,  when  this  all'anee  was  first  suggested, 
seemed  to  fc^r  that  it  mij:ht  tend  to  weaken 
the  indejKndence  of  England,  and  indirectly 
draw  her  diplomatists  into  the  jealousies  and 
intricacies  (»f  Grrman  jM»litics,  far  underrated 
we  think,  tlie  subst.mtia I  dependence  of  Eng- 
lish statesmen  on  the  national  will.    To  sup- 
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])08e  that  any  Court  influence,  however 
strong,  could  have  altered  the  course  of  Eng- 
lish statesmanship  during  the  Kussian  war, — 
simi)Iy  because  the  leaning  of  I'russia  was  in 
a  different  direction, — is  to  suppose  that  that 
war  was  the  result  of  ministerial  and  not 
popular  resolve.  The  truth  is  obvious,  that 
m  any  alliance  of  this  kind,  whichever  of  the 
two  f:>tate8  is  by  its  position  and  resources 
the  most  independent,  may  naturally  hope  to 
give  rather  than  to  receive  su])])ort.  That  the 
cordiality  between  Prussia  and  England  will 
be  quickened  by  the  close  alliance  between 
the  heads  of  the  Executive  Government,  we 
cannot  doubt;  and  whether  that  increased 
cordiality  will  tend  rather  to  increase  Kus- 
sian mfluence  in  England,  or  to  decrease  Kus- 
sian influence  in  Prussia,  is  not,  perhaps,  a 
question  that  is  very  difficult  to  answer.  It 
is,  for  example,  in  all  probaWlity,  quite  im- 
])ossible  to  ovel*-estimate  the  influence  which 
English  institutions  and  habits  of  friendship 
with  English  public  men,  have  had  in  help- 
ing the  King  of  Kelgium  to  establish  on  a 
secure  foundation  the  ])olitical  institutions  of 
that  youthful  kingdom.  .  We  have  lately  had 
reason  to  admire  the  firmness,  the  tact,  the 
energy  with  which  he  held  the  reins  of  Gov- 
ernment during  a  conflict  of  no  slight  mag^ 
nitude,  which  threatened  either  to  overthrow 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  laity  or  to 
j)lunge  the  State  into  civil  war.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  it  was  Leopold's  familiarity  with 
English  political  traditions  and  English  his- 
tory which  at  once  enabled  him  so  to  rule 
Belgium,  as  to  render  constitutional  and 
moderate  measures  at  that  crisis  decisive 
with  the  people,  and  which  taught  him  what 
those  measures  ought  to  be.  And  can  we 
doubt  that  the  same  spectacle  of  English 
politics,  and  the  same  close  connection  with 
English  statesmen,  will  produce  a  similar 
eflect  on  the  mind  of  the  young  Prince  of 
Prussia,  and  confirm  in  him  the  habits  of  a 
constitutional  monarch  far  more  effectually 
than  all  the  liistorical  and  legal  lore  of  his 
German  I'nivcrsity  training  ?  All  the  politi- 
cal philosophy  of  13onn  and  Kerlin  would 
never  endear  to  him  the  constitutional  free- 
dom of  Prussia,  as  will  his  personal  experi- 
ence of  English  politics  and  ])oliticians, — his 
kno\wcdge-now  real  is  the  national  life  of  Ens- 
land,  anu  how  much  more  real  than  it  could 
ever  have  liecn  had  not  kings  and  ministers 
known  how  to  yield  to  the  people  as  well  as 
how  to  guide  them. 

And,  last  of  all,  we  cannot  doubt  for  ft 
moment  that  the  alliance  just  about  to  be 
formed  will  be  a  real  security  for  the  ])eace 
of  Europe.  The  miMunderstandings  which 
arise  because  there  is  no  cordial  spirit  be- 
tween the  Executive  Powers  in  dijierent 
countries  are  numerous ;  the  misundenUoid- 
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ings  which,  havinja:  arisen,  are  not  removed, 
but  fostered  into  actual  conflict,  because  there 
is  no  such  cordial  spirit  at  work  in  the  mu- 
tual ex})lanation8  that  take  place,  are  perhaps 
more  numerous  still.  More  than  once  lately 
we  have  beheld  how  a  cordial  understanding 
between  France  and  England  has  either 
averttMl  disagreement  or  subdued  disagree- 
ment in  its  earliest  stage.  So,  too,  it  will 
doubtless  be  between  England  and  Prussia. 
Frank  good-will  is  the  first  essential  of  po- 
litical concord ;  and  frank  good-will  must 
ever  exist  where  the  heads  of  the  Executive 
would  look,  upon  war  as  a  personal  grief. 
They  would  know,  indeed,  that  if  the  politi- 
cal purposes  of  the  two  nations  were  ever 
directly  to  cross  each  other,  no  power  in  the 
Executive  could  j>revent  a  conflict :  but  they 
would  be  resolved  that  no  merely  apparent 
variance  shouhf  be  the  occasion  of  so  painful 
a  struggle :  and  thus,  by  taking  care  to  re- 
move all  the  fiilse  conceptions  of  diplomacy 
they  would  remove  the  grounds  of  every  merely 
formal  strh^  We  may  feel  completely  satisfied, 
therefore,  that,  on  pul)lic  as  well  as  on  person- 
al grounds,  the  marriage  of  our  Princess  is  a 
subject  of  mutual  congratulation  to  Germany 
and  England ;  and  indulge  ourselves  with 
the  hope  that  for  once,  a  source  of  private 
haj)piness  is  to  be  also  a  source  of  perma- 
nent political  gain. 

From  The  Economist,  23  Jan. 
COUNT   DE   MORNY'S    ATTACK    ON 

ENGLAND. 

All  Englishmen  must  rejoice  heartily  in 
the  failure  of  the  detestable  plot  to  as^ssi- 
nate  the  Emperor  of  France.  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  man  living  whose  life  is  of  so  much 
value  to  France  and  Europe,  as  that  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  Not  that  we  sym- 
pathise wiih  his  system,  or  greatly  admire 
his  n'l/lmc  ;  but  because  his  is  at  least  a  firm 
and  sensible  government, — a  fixed  centre  of 
order  amid  the  fluctuating  waves  of  French 
political  opinion, — a  strong  and  sagacious  ad- 
ministration, amidst  much  weakness  and  folly 
— n  government,  in  short,  that  actually  governs 
and  knows  its  own  mind.  But  Count  de  Morny 
is  not  ctjntcnt  with  expressing  his  conviction  on 
these  subjects, — on  which  he  would  command 
the  sympathy,  not  only  of  F* ranee,  but  of  Eng- 
land,— ho  adds  a  foolish  and  impertinent  sar- 
casm on  the  policy  of  England,  because  she 
has  *'  not  the  power  to  destroy  these  nests  of 
assassins,"  because  she  does  not  violate  the 
•*  laws  of  hos[)italily  *'  in  the  case  of  men  who 
turn  out  to  be  less  men  than  "  wild  beasts." 
We  do  not  believe  that  this  imprudent  and 
impudent  reflection  on  the  traditional  policy 
of  England,  can  have  found  any  approval  in 
the  mind  of  the  Emperor,  who  retains,  we 
doubt  not,  a  generous  and  cordial  recollection 


of  the  time  when  the  same  policy  extended 
its  shelter  to  him«elf.  And,  indeed,  the  re- 
mark fell  with  little  fitness  from  the  President 
of  a  French  Legislative  Assemblv,  who  ought 
to  have  still  vividly  before  his  mind  the  mul- 
titudes of  all  political  opinions  whom  State 
persecution  has  driven  within  the  last  seventy 
years  to  take  refuge  on  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land,— some  of  them  Royalists,  and  some  of 
them  Kepublicans, — some  of  them  partisans 
of  a  constitutional  assembly,  some  of  them 
advocates  of  a  Socialist  anarchy.  Certainly 
F'rance  is  not  the  nation  to  complain  of  the 
refuge  which  England  affords  to  political. 
exiles.  Count  de  Morny  must  well  know 
that  England  cannot  act  in  one  way  at  one 
time,  and  in  another,  way  at  another  time. 
If  she  is  to  apprehend  on  suspicion, — to  over- 
hear every  word  of  conspiracy, — to  track 
every  thought  of  resistance  to  established 
authority  which  is  cherished  on  her  soil, — she 
must  alter  her  policy  towards  Royalist  and 
Republican,  Legitimist  and  Anarchist  alike. 
She  cannnot  shelter  the  Napoleonist  and  im- 
prison the  Bourbon ;  she  cannot  set  spies  on 
the  leaders  of  the  Red  Republicana  imleit 
she  also  set  spies  on  the  leaders  of  the  Or- 
leanists, — nay,  should  the  Imperial  d}*naity 
of  France  ever  cease  to  be  the  one  in  poweri 
unless  she  also  set  spies  on  all  its  adherenti 
who  may  be  suspected  of  organizing  a  return 
to  power  upon  our  shores.  Unlesa  Enghmd 
is  to  cease  to  be  what  she  has  been  to 
all  the  parties  which  have  so  long  ditided 
F^rance, — ^Royalists,  and  Girondists,  and  Boo- 
napartists,  and  Orleanists,  and  Socialists— the 
cannot  undertake  or  attempt  to  destroT  thett 
"  nests  of  assassins.^  Without  shackhng  the 
liberty  of  the  exile,  there  is  no  mode  of  either 
discovering  or  preventing  secret  conspinej; 
and  Count  de  Morny  must  well  know  that  it 
is  impossible  in  England  to  apply  one  poliey 
to  one  set  of  exiles  and  another  pohcj  to 
another.  Yet  if  ever  there  were  a  countaty 
that  as  a  whole  owes  gratitude  to  the  gen^ 
rous  traditions  of  English  hospitalify,  that 
country  is  France.  Hither  came  the  Hugu^ 
nots  during  the  time  of  Louis  the  Foar^ 
teenth,  and  hither  came  the  priests  in  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  The  old  noblM» 
whose  chateaux  were  forfeited  by  the  ConTeo- 
tion,  came  to  England  to  bide  their  tines 
the  quiet  middle  classes  followed  during  tht 
Reign  of  Terror ;  those  who  made  themselfea 
obnoxious  to  the  first  emperor  found  rribga 
here ;  those  who  adhered  to  his  policy  and 
dreaded  his  successors  were  equally  welcomes 
twice  has  a  French  king  recently  found  ho^ 
pitality  in  England ;  and  Frencli  atatesma 
of  every  class  have  turned  to  England  B 
their  need.  Does  Count  de  Morny  rappon 
that,  if  England  adopted  a  different  poucyt 
such  infamous  plots  as  these  could  be  np- 
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pressed  P  Would  not  the  United  States,  or 
any  spot  on  the  globe,  however  distant,  serve 
equally  well  for  such  machinations  P — thoujrh 
they  would  surely  not  serve  equally  well  for 
the  poor  political  refugee,  flying  from  the 
sudden  storm  of  a  French  revolution.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Count  de  Momy  has  not  yet 
learned  the  very  elementary  truth,  that  free- 
dom of  any  kind  implies  the  power  to  abuse 
freedom ;  and  that  for  England  to  protect 
France  against  "  wild  beasts,"  is  only  possi- 
ble on  condition  of  refusing  shelter  to  the 
more  harmless  creatures  whom  "  wild  beasts  " 
so  often  pursue  to  their  destruction. 

From  The  Economist. 
DEPOSITS     AND     DISCOUNTS,     AND 
THEIR    EFFECT    LATTERLY  .UPON 
THE  PREVIOUS  STATE  OF  BANKS. 

Stated  in  the  fewest  words,  it  is  possible 
that  the  rationale  of  the  recent  pressure 
amounts  to  this,  namely — that  in  this  coun- 
try, and  in  most  of  the  jo^reat  trading  com- 
munities with  which  it  is  connected,  there 
had  grown  up  ^adually  during  the  last  five 
or  six  years  a  wide  circle  of  firms  who  carried 
on  an  enormous  trade  in  exports  and  im- 

gortfl,  not  by  means  of  capital  of  their  own, 
ut  by  means  of  capital  raised  by  the  system- 
atic fi&brication  ana  discount  of  accommoda- 
tion bills  of  exchange;  that,  after  several 
narrow  escapes  from  collapse  since  the 
sunmer  of  1855,  the  crash  came  at  last  in 
its  most  sweeping  form  by  the  simultaneous 
hreakinff  up  of  several  of  the  great  centres 
npon  which  the  coherence  of  the  system  de- 
pended ;  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  when  all 
mysteries  of  drawing  and  redrawing,  dis- 
counting and  rediscounting,  are  cleared  away, 
it  becomes  perfectly  plain  that  the  masses  of 
actual  capital  whicn  were  really  wielded  by 
these  adventurers  were  obtained  by  them  in 
the  form  of  discounts  and  advances,  and  at 
high  rates  of  interest,  out  of  the  reservoirs 
of  deposits  held  by  such  concerns  as  the 
Western  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  out  of  the 
reservoirs  of  capital  at  the  command  of  the 
mann&cturers,  brokers,  and  dealers  from 
whom  the  adventurers  obtained  credit,  and 
to  whom,  of  course,  there  remains  only  as 
much  satisfaction  as  is  conveyed  by  an  in- 
finitesimal dividend. 

It  will  be  a  great  misfortune  if  any  part  of 
the  public  are  led  into  the  belief  that  it  is 
possible  to  devise  or  conduct  any  system  of 
mere  paper  credit,  which  for  several  years 
•hall  be  equal  to  the  task  of  fostering  and 
conducting  an  enormous  trade,  and  especially 
an  enormous  foreign  trade.  And  yet  it  is, 
perhaps,  to  be  feared  that  the  strength  and 
prevalence  of  the  moies  of  speech  in  which 
the  recent  disasters  are  all  constantly  ascribed 
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to  devices  of  credit  may,  in  the  minds  of 
some  persons  not  acquainted  with  trade,  lead 
to  sucn  a  conclusion.  Credit  can  do  a  great 
many  wonderful  things ;  but  it  certainly  can- 
not make  something  out  of  nothing.  For  a 
large  trade  there  must  be  a  supply  of  ready 
money  from  somewhere.  AVages  must  be 
paid  m  gold  and  silver,  or  its  equivalents ; 
machinery  must  be  kept  going ;  custom  and 
port  duties  must  be  settled ;  and  fifty  other 
classes  of  disbursements  must  all  be  kept  in 
subordination  to  the  end  of  the  enterprise  by 
a  command  of  hard,  actual  cash.  And  this 
is  the  narrowest  view  to  take.  When  the 
operations  become  larger,  extend  over  long 
periods,  or  stretch  into  distant  countries, 
there  must  be  a  vast  capital  at  the  bottom. 
It  may  be  the  capital  of  men  who,  as  trading 
with  their  own  money,  and  guided  by  their 
own  knowledge  and  judgment  of  each  special 
case,  fulfil  all  the  conditions  which  attach  to 
a  substantial  and  prudent  merchant;  or  it 
may  be  capital  scraped  together  by  the  de- 
vices of  adventurers  whose  proper  vocation 
is  not  commerce  but  gambling ; — still,  whether 
it  be  capital  owned  by  principals  or  by 
creditors  of  those  principals,  it  is  capital 
which  has  been  obtained  from  somebody  and 
has  been  saved  somewhere.  '  The  fabric  of 
credit  which  may  grow  out  of  the  dealings 
with  this  capital  may  be  large  or  small ;  but 
let  ua  assure  ourselves,  once  for  all,  that  no 
depth  of  infatuation  in  favor  of  accommoda- 
tion bills,  no  density  of  mental  darkness  or 
moral  perception  as  regards  prodigality  of 
fictitious  promises,  can  of  itself  create  the 
means  even  of  sharpening  the  point  of  one  of 
the  pens  employed  to  propagate  the  mis- 
chief. In  return  for  commodities  or  labor, 
other  commodities  or  labor  the  property  of 
some  one — that  is  capital — must  sooner  or 
later  be  given,  and  we  may  profitably  en- 
deavor to  find  out  from  what  quarter  the 
capital  actually  wielded  bv  the  fictitious 
houses  has  been  drawn,  and  how  it  happened 
that  it  was  obtained  so  easily  and  left  so  long. 
In  1845,  the  total  amount  of  the  deposits 
and  balances  in  the  five  Joint  Stock  Banks 
then  existing  in  London  was  about  10  mil- 
h'ons  sterling.  In  1853,  the  amount  had 
become  22  millions,  and  early  in  1857  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  very  nearly  42  millions. 
There  is  no  means  of  arriving  at  the  same 
class  of  results  as  concerns  Joint  Stock 
Banks  in  the  country ;  but  there  is  no  great 
rashness  in  assuming  that  during  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years  the  amouni  of  funds 
lodged  with  these  Banks  and  with  private 
Banks,  upon  deposit  and  at  various  rates  of 
interest,  nas  been  very  much  greater  than  at 
any  former  period — and  that  it  has  gone  on 
increasing  year  by  year.    In  some  cues  the  • 
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.'rest  oil  the  bnlancc 
1  others,  interest  is 
allowi-(l  on  ihos'i;  bnlaiici-a,  Hulijcct  Co  cerlain 
caiidiiionK  of  amount  iiiid  timi — iind  the  rate 
■llowcd  is  nearly  aJtrntH  maCerinlly  less  tluui 
the  msTket  ralo  of  (lie  day.  But  all  the 
Joint  Block  liuiiks  in  Lundun  allow  interest 
on  Aums  of  monry  Iciilged  with  tliem  on 
deposit,  and  it  has  lieeti  a  sort  of  rule  to  fix 
the  dejKisit  rate  of  interest  nt  some  ^iven 
per  centage  hulow  ilic  Taryliig  rate  of  diG- 
count  of  the  liine  being.  The  higher,  there- 
fiiTe,  the  rate  of  disiyunti  the  j^eater  the 
bducement  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  be- 
come depositorx.  In  point  of  sccuritv,  the 
unlimited  liiiMhty  uf  all  the  Bhareholdera  of 
the  UankN,  tu  nay  nutbine  of  the  trading  re- 
sources of  the  con •'■ ' —  '—  ^  — 

regarded  as  jjlati 
peril.  In  point  i 
ment  could  be  more  utiractivc — for  in  the 
roost  emphatic  sense,  it  irna  speedy,  inezpen- 
■  uve,  and  bimph'.  Tlie  whole  process  could 
be  Kone  ihruiigh  in  five  minutes.  It  required 
nrithcr  lawyer,  broker,  notary ,  nor  witness-r 
and  the  handiiome  niece  of  encraved  naucr 
ulled  the  depoxit  : 
understand  and  a^  n; 
opera  ticket,  ilort 
consideration  which  n-. 


^eipt.  was  aa  easy  to 
eeable  to  look  at  as  an 
er,  ihere  was  another 
toTerlooked, 


ly — that  not  onl_v  was  llie  interest  on  the 
deposit  (laid  with  admirable  punctualitv,  but 
also  that  the  |)aynit'nt  was  made  in  full,  and 
vilhout  any  abatement  of  income  tax  on  the 
part  of  the  Itanks.  The  etfect  therefore  has 
been,  that  depofits  in  Joint  Stock  Banks 
have,  to  a  great  extent,  assumed  a  new  char- 
acter and  new  dinieiihions.  Formerly  it  was 
a  general  impression  nn  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic that  it  wad  desiralile  only  to  leave  in  the 
custody  of  bankers  Kuch  floating  and  casual 
BumH  of  ready  mnncv  as  were  indispensable 
for  current  wanlx  of  business  or  household 
stpendilure.  The  account  of  the  bankers 
was  a  lar^T  sort  of  strong  box,  very  safe 
and  very  convenient  as  the  receptacle  of  all 
odd  sinns  wiiich  oiuld  not  be  spared  for 
■ome  ultimate  purimsc  of  investment;  and 
to  long  as  bankers  did  not  allow  interest  on 
current  accounts,  and  did  not  allow  more 
than  a  moderate  rate  of  interest  on  sums  left 
with  them  on  deposit,  ihere  were  constantly 
in  operation  strong  reasons  of  profit  and  loss 
agamst  the  employment  for  any  hut  tem- 
porary occnsinns  of  the  facilities  aflorded  b^ 
Banks.  The  Itanks  were  confined  to  their 
original  function  of  taking  charge  of  floating 
balances  for  short  periods, — and  all  persons 
potsessing  accumulations  of  money  seeking 
mrestment,  made  their  own  inquiries  in  their 
own  way  as  to  the  kind  of  investment — 
land,  consols,  shiiis,  houses,  bonds,  or  pro- 
duce— which  would  best  suit  them.     Every 


in\crttor   did  his  own  business,  and  did  not 
depend  u]>on  the  banker. 

liut  in  their  new  character,  as  the  centrsi 
of  these  large  depoiuts,  the  Joint  Stock 
Itanks  have  in  a  great  measure  relieved  the 
holders  of  ready  money  from  all  necesity  of 
exereining  this  vigilance  and  discretion. 
During  the  last  few  years  a  man  who  hsp 
pened  to  receive  two  or  three  thousand 
pounds,  or  any  larger  or  smaller  sum,  say  u 
the  repayment  of  a  mortgage,  has  fouiid  il 
much  more  to  his  advantage  to  place  t!w 
money  as  a  deposit  than  to  incur  the  annor- 
ance,  risk,  and  expense  of  seeking  anolhtr 
permanent  security, — and  hence  it  is  thst 
the  resources  of  the  Banks  sh  obtained  fron 
depositg  havo  taken  so  rapid  sn  incresia 
In  other  words,  the  character  of  the  Bnnki 
has  been  gradually  changed.  They  hive 
still  retained  the  functions  of  Banks,  and  bj 
virtue  of  that  function  their  leading  imcw 
tiarity  still  is  to  undertake  enormous  )uiSt 
ties  claimable  on  demand  or  short  notitC) 
and  to  cover  their  Habilities  by  asset*  capsblt 
of  being  realised  under  similar  jinnuptcos- 
dilinns.  But  the  growth  of  lh«ir  udmiii 
)ias  grsduallv  superadded  to  these  ordisiiy 
functions  of  banking,  the  function  of  fiudbg 
employment  in  a  variety  of  forms  br  M 
small  part  of  the  ready  money  capital  cf  Iki 
country. 

The  most  obvious  and  jd'ofiialile  kind  ft 
employment  which  lias  prvscnled  itself  IS 
the  Banks  has  been  the  discount  of  bilbrf 
exchange  and  advances  under  variotb  total 
and  names  on  mercantile  credits. 

The  process  has,  then,  resolved  ilMlf 
a  circle  of  action  and  reaction.  The  ir 
of  deposits  has  given  fsciliiles  for  the 
count  and  establishment  of  bills  and  cie£li| 
— the  necessities  or  the  txpeclntii 
borrowers  under  these  bills  and  cr 
led  them  to  pay  readily  n  liigh  ratettfiP 
terest ; — that  high  rate  ri[  interest  ha*  ii> 
creased  the  proSt*  of  the  Banka  and 
them  to  offer  better  terms  in  their  depoNb 
—still  larger  and  still  more  inordinata)... 
portions  of  the  resdy-money  capital  of  itl 
country  have  thus  heen  drxnn  into  tlMIMSi~' 
market; — the  former  and  ordinary  ayatmi 
individual  investment  by  iirdividtial  bMt, 
of  money  capital  has  been  int«rftt«ll  rfl 
and  suspended; — and  the  end  ha»  hm 
we  have  just  seen,  namely — that  the 
ral  ncojie  given  to  fictitious  and  adv 
houses,  has  led  to  a  more  appalling 

than  ever  occurred  before,  of  ilio  e 

which  credit  misapplied  may  enable  tbSI 
worthless  part  of  a  comriereial 

to  waste  in  gigantic  follies  and   

frauds,  millions  of  capital  graduklU  4 
by  years  of  industry  and  Betf^a^J-i 
part  of  others. 
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From  The  New  York  Scottish  American  Joaroal. 
BIOGRAPHY  OF  PUNCH. 

Punch  is  the  only  publication  of  a  hu- 
morous character  that  has  been  able  to 
hold  its  place  in  England.  It  comAenced 
as  a  joint  undertaking.  Horace  Mayhew 
acting  as  editor  and  providing  the  whole  of 
the  literary  matter,  Landells,  the  wood  en- 
graver, furnishing  the  illustrations.  At  the 
end  of  about  two  years  of  this  arrange- 
ment, it  had  not  attained  the  paying  point. 
It  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  I3rad- 
bury  &  Evans,  who  engaged  the  best  humor- 
ous writers  and  artists  in  its  support.  Mark 
Lemon  was  appointed  editor,  and  Douglas 
Jerrold,  Thackeray,  and  AUecket  were  reg- 
ular contributors.  "  Mrs.  Caudle's  Curtain 
Lectures  "  were  among  the  earliest  contribu- 
tions that  brought  it  into  general  popularity, 
and  in  the  days  when  Thackeray  wrote  the 
Snob  papers,  and*Leech  and  Doyle  divided 
between  them  the  work  of  illustration,  it  at- 
tained that  high  position  in  point  of  influence 
and  circulation  which  it  has  since  maintained. 
It  is  not  now  to  be  compared  to  what  it  was 
at  that  time  in  point  of  wit  and  genius ; 
there  is  no  Jerrold,  or  Thackeray,  or  Doyle 
among  its  contributors,  but  like  many  other 
Snglish institutions  it  has  held  its  place  despite 
the  evident  falling  off  in  talent.  With  a 
circulation  approfiching  40,000,  it  is  worth 
£12,000  a  year,  and  the  two  Christmas  pub- 
lications connected  with  it,  yield  about 
£3,000  more. 

The  publication  of  Punch  has  been  the 
means  of  bringing  out  a  great  deal  of  hu- 
morous and  satirical  talent,  which  probably 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  heard  of.  To 
John  Leech's  connection  with  it  we  are  in- 
debted for  a  perfect  gallery  of  genial  illus- 
trations of  Knglitih,  and  above  all,  cockney 
character.  AVith  little  imagination,  and  a 
Ter)'  plain  sense  of  humor,  Leech's  produc- 
tions arc  always  welcome,  and  we  are  not 
tired  of  them  to  the  present  day,  notwith- 
standing a  thousand  repetitions  and  general 
sameness  of  stvle.     Richard  Dovle  has  not 

•  * 

contributed  to  Punch  since  the  time  of  the 
Aggression  controversy,  when,  as  a  Catholic, 
lie  aecedcd  from  a  publication  which  satirized 
Mother  Church.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  productions  of  hia  pencil  have  thus 
been  lost  to  the  public,  since  an  indisposi- 
tion to  work  ha«  kept  him  from  doing  al- 
.  aiost  aDYthing  on  fait  own  accounti  the  "  Ad- 
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ventures  of  Brown,  Jones,  and  Itobinson," 
and  a  few  occasional  trifles  being  all  of  his 
that  has  been  given  to  the  world  for  the  last 
six  or  seven  years.  We  have  heard  of  many 
things  he  has  had  in  hand,  but  none  of  them 
have  yet  come  to  light.  At  one  time  he 
amused  himself  with  the  idea  of  a  daily  hu- 
morist;  The  Morning  Roll  was  the  title, 
and  he  actually,  for  a  period  of  six  months, 
drew  a  large  illustration  every  morning  of 
the  leading  topic.  The  idea  went  no  further 
and  we  do  not  suppose  the  Morning  Roll 
was  intended  for  anything  more  than  the 
artist's  own  exercise  and  amusement.  The 
public  would  doubtless  have  been  eager  to 
support  an  undertaking  to  which  Doyle  waa 
the  principal  daily  contributor.  Some  time 
ago  he  was  engaged  on  a  serios  of  large 
drawings,  entitled  the  "  State  of  Parties,"  t. 
«.,  dinner  parties,  evening  parties,  &c. ;  and 
more  recently  another  work  of  his  has  been 
talked  of,  but  we  now  hear  nothing  of  its 
publication. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Rich- 
ard Doyle  is  the  son  of  the  artist  who  pro- 
duced the  famous  II.  B.  caricatures,  which 
attracted  so  much  attention  durin«^  the  period 
of  more  than  twenty  years.  ]Ie  commenced 
these  caricatures  when  he  was  under  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  and  continued  producing 
them  till  some  of  his  children  had  grown  up 
— the  secret  of  their  authorship  being  so 
well  kept  that  it  was  not  known  even  in  his 
own  family,  though  the  caricatures  were  the 
subject  of  conversation.  His  children  seem 
to  have  been  all  born  artists  ;  three  of  them 
have  followed  the  profession,  and  a  fourth, 
who  is  engaged  in  a  different  pursuit  handles 
the  pencil  with  an  easy  grace  and  prolific 
fancy  that  most  artists  might  envy.  Kichard 
began  his  public  career  at  the  mature  age  of 
12.  He  had  heard  his  father,  on  one  occa- 
sion, say  how  much  he  would  like  a  fine  horse, 
a  wish,  however,  which  he  did  not  seriously 
entertain.  The  boy  on  his  part  thought  how 
nice  it  would  be  to  gratify  his  parent's  de- 
sire, which  he  supposed  to  be  quite  a  serious 
one,  and  he  cast  about  to  see  if  he  could  not 
procure  the  means  to  buy  a  hor.sc.  He  was 
already  an  adept  in  drawing  humorous  sub- 
jects, and  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  offering 
a  publisher  some  humorous  illustrations  for 
letter  heads,  that  style  of  letler  paper  being 
then  in  use,  only  the  drawings  were  common- 
ly sketches  of  places,  etc    He  went  to  a 
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publisher  in  Covent  Garden,  and  the  offer 
was  at  once  accepted.  For  a  set  of  illustra- 
tions he  was  paid  a  hundred  pounds,  and 
with  the  money  he  purchased  a  fine  horse, 
all  unknown  to  his  family.  One  morning 
when  thev  were  at  breakfast,  a  noble  steed 
passed  before  the  window,  and  the  groom 
who  led  him  announced  that  this  was  the 
horse  for  Mr.  ])oyle.  The  surprise  of  the 
father  may  be  imagined — it  was  the  greater 
even  than  his  delight ;  and  as  to  what  was 
tb  bo  done  with  the  horse  we  never  heard 
how  that  perplexing  difficulty  was  resolved. 
Richard  Doyle  became  a  contributor  to 
Fuii^h  when  he  was  sixteen  or  seventeen. 
The  frontispiece  which  is  now  on  the  title- 
page,  is  from  his  pencil ;  the  **  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  English  "  were  by  him,  and, 
indeed,  he  introduced  that  stvle  of  comic 
meditrval  drawing,  with  its  amusing  disre- 
gard of  perspective  ;  and  by  far  the  best  of 
the  large  political  drawings  that  have  ever 
appeared  in  Pu7ich  were  also  his.  We  miss 
him  now-a-days  very  much,  and  would  fSun 
see  him  at  his  old  post  again.  But  we  be- 
lieve he  is  a  Ian-  dog,  and  prefers  to  paint  an 
occasional  picture,  and  enjoy  his  leisure',  he 
profits  of  his  early  labors  having  placed  him 
above  the  necessity  of  regular  labor. 

Doyle's  department  in  Punch  is  now  taken 
by  John  Tenniel,  an  artist  of  good  fancy, 
and  a  graceful  pencil,  but  not  of  striking  ge- 
nius, like  his   predecessor.    Besides  Leech 
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and  Tenniel,  a  third  artiat  has  for  some  time 
been  engaged,  whose  najne  has  escaped  us 
for  the  present.  The  numerous  birds,  owls, 
ostriches,  &c.,  that  figure  as  initial  letten 
and  othem^'ise,  are  by  him.  His  style  re> 
sembles  that  of  Leech,  but  is  rather  coarser, 
and  Leech's  is  by  no  means  refined.  Mark 
Lemon  is  still  the  editor,  and  the  places  of 
Jerrold  and  Thackeray  are  occupied  by  Shi^ 
ley  Brooks  and  Tom  Taylor,  on  whom  tHb 
mantle  of  their  predecessors  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  descended,  though  they  write  • 
number  of  cleTer  things.  They  are  both 
hard  working  members  of  the  Uteraiy  pro- 
fession, writing,  in  great  profusion,  storiei^ 
plays,  reviews,  articles,  newspaper  article^ 
and  country  correspondence,  in  addition  to 
which  Tom  Taylor  holds  the  laborious  post 
of  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Health,  to 
which  a  handsome  salary  is  attached.  Lite- 
rar}'  men  are  now-a-days  (fropping  into  these 
situations  in  England  more  frequently  thu 
used  to  be  the  case,  and  me  believe  the  puly 
lie  service  has  not  suffered  by  the  change. 

There  have  been  many  imitations  of  Funek, 
and  many  rivals  to  it,  but  they  haTe  all  been 
short-lived  and  poor  in  every  respect,  so  thit 
one  forgets  their  very  names.  There  being 
scarcely  enough  of  comic  talent  in  the  conn- 
try  to 'support  Punch,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  tnat  every  opposition  is  a  failure. 
Without  talent  of  a  very  efiectiTe  strle,  il  ii 
mere  throwing  away  of  money  to  attempt 
anything  of  this  kind. 


The  Shlpwrni- :  a  Poem,  By  William  Fal- 
coner. With  Life,  by  Robert  Carruthers. 
Illusiratril  hv  Birket*  Foster.  Edinburgh: 
A.  ana  C.  Blaok. 

Of  late  years  i»ur  Christmas  gift-books  have 
iminniM  in  this  particular,  that  instead  of  a 
i"olli'i:ion  if  :lu'  worthless  scribblings  of  livinp 
authors,  known  ami  unktiox^-n,  wd  are  presented 
witli  now  edit  inns  i»f  works  of  established  fume. 
The  anniidis  m{  twenty  years  a«:o  lay  upon  the 
drawin«:-rcK»m  tnMe  while,  in  tlicir  first  bloom  as 
ornaments.  Wlsen  they  ha«i  jverformed  that 
duty  they  were  t!inist  away  into  obscure  comers 
of  the  bl)^•k-^h^.■lf'.  or  Amnd  a  wort-e  fmc  ;  for 
they  were  no:  lilirary  U^ks,  Imt  o«]y  lumlK^r. 
The  moilcrn  iilan  provides  for  the  ]»ossi'>sor  of  a 
pift-lK»»..k  iiui  merely  a  su].erb  adommi-nt  for 
his  drawinj-room  through  the  w  inter  and  S|irinjr, 
hot  an  aoqlli^i;ion  of  f»ennaneni  worth  fi»r  his 
library.  In  tliis  manner  Mi-ssrs.  Black  have 
bronjrht  out  .in  edition  of  Falconer's  ^Ai)'UTf.'t, 


with  no  less  than  thirty  engraTinci,  fiom  d^ 
signs  bv  Birket  Foster,  execatedby  Edmnd 
Evans,  t)alzicl  Brothers,  and  W.  x.  Giesi- 
The  Tariety  of  subjects  from  die  same  pcBcil  il 
extraordinary.  Here  is  a  bit  of  W€x>dlHid  wUek 
would  stamp  the  artist  as  essentially  a  IoIp 
scape-painter,  until  wc  open  at  another  mm 
and  find  a  storm  at  sea.  from  which  it  migntil 
supposed  that  the  study  of  his  life  had  bcM 
piven  to  marine  painting.  Indeed,  the  majoiiy 
of  the  illustrations  here  consist  (from  the  usre^ 
sities  of  the  poem  itself)  of  views  of  the  ossM 
in  calm  or  storm,  drawn  with  Aiiirrnlar  cniih  ail 
spirit.  The  typojrraphy  is  jierfwt,  and  Ai 
bindinjr  of  delicate  green  and  ^oM,  is  a  SftH^ 
mm  of  the  perfection  to  which  thi.«  bihlioj^ni^ 
ical  luxury  has  been  brought  by  moderal' 
In  show  and  in  substan^^.    wiiliia 


ers. 


without,  this  Itook  of  the  season  ^ill  he  a 
some  present  to  give,  and  an  acceptafate  OBtli 
receive. — Critic. 
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CULTIVATION  IN  THE  EAST. 

A  French  gentleman,  who  delights  to  fre- 
quent the  spots  on  which  celebrated  poets 
have  dwelt  or  from  whence  they  derived 
their  inspiration,  has  published  in  the  Moni- 
ieur  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  **  Gardens 
of  Solomon."  First,  he  visited  the  "  sealed 
fountains''  —  large  subterranean  reservoirs, 
wherein  the  waters  springing  from  the  moun- 
tains collected,  and  from  whence  the  water  is 
conducted  to  Jerusalem  by  pipes. 

*«  At  a  short  distance  from  the  reservoirs 
are  the  celebrated  gardens.  They  extend 
along  a  valley  which  runs  from  £l-Bourrach 
to  Bethlehem.  It  is  the  most  charming  spot 
in  all  Palestine.  Solomon  was  a  good  juage 
in  more  senses  than  one.  There  are  mur- 
muring streams  winding  through  verdant 
lawns;  there  are  the  choicest  fruits  and 
flowers ;  the  hyacinth  and  the  anemone ;  the 
fig-tree  and  the  vine.  Towering  high  above 
the  garden,  and  contrasting  grandly  with  its 
soft  asjpect,  are  the  dark  precipitous  rocks  of 
the  neighboring  mountain,  around  whose  sum- 
mits vultures  and  eagles  incessantly  scream 
and  describe  spiral  circles  in  the  air.  The 
rare  plants  and  flowers  which  the  great  en- 
chanter of  the  East  collected  within  these 
ffardens  were  i)rotected  from  the  north  wind 
by  the  mountain.  Every  gust  of  the  south 
wind  was  loaded  with  pemimes.  With  the 
flrst  breeze  of  spring  the  fig-tree  put  forth 
its  fruits,  and  the  vines  began  to  blossom. 
It  was,  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  "  a  garden 
of  delights."  The  vegetations  of  the  north 
and  the  south  were  intermingled.  One  part 
of  the  garden  was  called  the  Walnut  Tree 
walk  (or  as  the  English  Scripture  translation 
has  it,  the  Garden  of  Xuts).  Another  is  the 
Beds  of  Spices." 

The  writer's  guide  was  a  well-educated 
Italian,  who  infoiuned  him  that  the  gardens 
of  Solomon  arc  now  let  to  an  Englishman. 

"The  present  tenant,"  he  said,  "is  Mr.  Gold- 
amith  of  the  house  of  Goldsmith  and  Son.  lie 
is  underdraining  the  gardens  of  Solomon  on 
the  Yorkshire  system.   You  will  be  astonished 
to  see  how  successful  he  has  been.  Here  is  the 
house."   I  perceived  a  bright  brass  knob  shin- 
ing in  the  centre  of  a  small  square  of  porcelain 
let  inta  a  white  wall.    Over  this  knot)  was  the 
following  superscription  in  the  English  lan- 
guage— "  King  the  bell."    This  bell  seemed 
to  my  imagination  rather  an  anomaly  in  the 
gardens  of  Solomon — but  that  is   a  trifle. ! 
We  did  ring  the  bell,  and  we  went  in.    The  ; 
flrst  thing  that  struck  my  eyes  were  red  j 
draining  pipes  lying  about,  and  bearing  the  I 
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mark  of  the  manufacturers,  Samuel  and  Co., 
No.  128  Strand.  Mr.  Goldsmith  was  drain- 
ing that  biblical  valley,  the  dew  of  which  was 
so  often  brushed  away  by  the  naked  feet  of 
the  Shulamite.  It  was  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. An  American  mowing  machine  was 
cutting  a  second  crop  of  artificial  ctsss  on 
the  very  spot  where  tne  daughters  or  Jerusa- 
lem gathered  those  lilies  of  the  field  which 
were  more  beautiful  than  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory.  A  patent  reaping  machine  was 
rapidly  garnering  the  crop  of  that  glebe  in 
which  the  sisters  of  Ruth  and  the  daughters 
of  Naomi  were  wont  to  glean. 

I  asked  to  see  Solomon's  pavilion,  but  alas, 
the  cypress  timbers  and  the  cedar  wainscott- 
ing  had  been  taken  down,  and  in  their  place 
there  is  a  brick-built  cottage  with  a  roof  of 
red  and  green  tiles.  The  entrance  hall  is 
wlfltewashed ;  there  is  a  little  parlor  with  a 
Birmingham  carpet,  and  a  arawing-room 
papere#  with  a  red-bordered  yellow  paper 
purchased  in  Paris,  Kue  des  Moineauz.  The 
chimney  is  Prussian,  and  the  curtains  are  of 
Swiss  muslin.  Instead  of  the  servants  of 
the  spouse,  I  found  two  nurser}*maid8,  one 
from  Paris,  and  the  other  from  Florence. 
The  slave  who  prepares  the  tents  of  cedar 
is  now  called  "  John."  lie  has  red  whiskers, 
blacks  his  master's  shoes,  scrubs  the  fioor 
every  day,  and  varnishes  it  on  Sundays; 
and  if  some  romantic  person  should  inquire 
— as  I  had  the  naivete  to  do^about  the 
dark  Shulamite,  he  will  be  shown  five  sweet 
little  English  children,  redolent  of  cold 
cream  and  Windsor  soap,  as  fair  as  fioss  silk, 
with  their  hair  in  cork-screw  curls,  and  wear- 
ing prunella  boots,  blue  capes,  and  green 
Sarasols.  The  cinnamon  trees  have  been  cut 
own  for  firewood,  and  the  aromatic  canes 
grubbed  up;  but  the  five  little  misses  do 
crochet  work  under  the  shade  of  a  bon  chre* 
Hen  pear  tree.  Since  the  Eastern  war,  Mr. 
Goldsmith  has  obtained  the  custom  of  the 
Pacha  of  Jerusalem  for  Tegetables.  Last 
year  he  had  seven  crops  of  potatoes^  thanks 
to  his  wonderful  drainage. 

What  might  not  British  capital  and  British 
enterprise  accomplish  in  the  cultivation  of 
land  when  aided  by  the  climate  of  Palestine 
or  Syria  ?  In  S)Tia  especially  we  hear  of 
fertility  which  is  most  astonishing,  and  well- 
informed  natives  say  that  Europeans  would 
find  in  these  districts  safe  and  most  profita- 
ble fields  for  their  industry.  This  is  proba- 
bly true,  though  we  confess  to  some  appre- 
hension for  the  security  of  rural  ca])ital  em- 
barked by  a  foreign  farmer  in  a  land  gov- 
erned by  the  Turk. — Economist, 
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A  SALEM  ARTISTE  IN  RO^IE.        |     Miss  Lander  represente  her   Virginia  ai 
We  have  \h  lore  had  occasion  to  mention   though  brought  up  as  an  Indian  princess,  dis- 


tlie  artistic  stuilies  and  labors  of  Miss  Louisa 
Lander  (a  daughter  of  Capt.  Edward  Lander,) 


])laying  in  her  erect  attitude,  and  1}eautiial 
form,  the  fearless  dignity  and  grace  tliat  such 


of  Salem,  who  went  to  Italy  some  time  since  I  a  li^e  would  impart  The  head  and  face  are 
and  bocame  a  jjupil  of  that  distinguiNhed  ^^ry  fi"e,  exhibiting  the  thoughtfulness  and 
scuIi)tor,  the  lamcnud  Crawford.  Miss  Lan-  spirituality  that  would  naturally  be  derived 
der  is  still  in  Koine,  industriously  engaged  in  ^^^om  the  dreamy  recollections  of  hep  early 
the  vocation  for  which  she  early  exhibited  a  ^^^^'    '^^^  figure  is  semi-nude — the  drapery, 


rare  ai)titude,  hiiving  left  at  home  several 
beautilul  spt  ciir.ens  of  her  genius  and  skill, 
the  productions  of  hrr  self-taught  handiwork. 
AVe  have  recoiitly  seen  a  photograph  of  an 
exquisite  stntuette,  executed  in  marble  by 
Miss  Lander,  at  Home,  for  a  lady  of  this  city. 
The  subject  is  one  uj)on  wliich  Miss  L.  has 
dwelt  for  years  with  the  intention  of  forming 
a  statue,  and  is,  historically  and  artisticiftly, 
an  appropriate  and  noble  tribute.  The  figure, 
which  is  a))ont  three  feet  high,  represents 
Virginia  Da  re,  the  first  offspring  of  English 
parents  born  on  the  soil  of  the  United  States. 
The  infant  was  named  from  the  place  of  her 
birth.  She  was  the  grand-daughter  of  John 
White,  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  at  the 
time  of  one  of  tljo  early  disastrous  expeditions 
of  Sir  AValitr  Raleigh.  About  the  month  of 
August  in  ir»S7,  Mrs.  Dare,  daughter  of  the 
Governor,  and  wife  of  one  of  the  assistants, 
was  deliv^'ied  of  a  daughter  in  Roanoke, 
who  was  bapii'/.<?d  the  next  Lord's  day  by  the 


which  is  charmingly  conceived  and  executed, 
being  worn  like  an  Indian  blanket, — and  the 
ornaments  are  wampum  beads.  This  design, 
])OHse8sing  the  charm  of  novelty  and  historicil 
interest,  shows  that  we  have,  in  our  own 
country,  rich  subjects  of  sculpture,  without 
resorting  to  the  old  heathen  mythology  for 
them.  The  statuette  will  probably  be  re- 
ceived within  a  few  months,  when,  we  tiurt, 
an  opportunity  may  be  afforded  to  examiae 
this  beautiful  and  original  work  of  art. 

We  imderstand  that  Miss  Lander  is  now 
finishing,  in  marble,  a  life-size,  reclim'og 
Htatue  of  Evangeline,  and  serezul  portrait 
busts,  as  well  as  an  order  for  a  wealthy  and 
liberal  gentleman  of  this  city. 

For  the  credit  of  Salem  as  a  patron  of  the 
fine  arts  and  a  due  appredator  of  natin 
genius  and  talent  in  a  high  and  difficult  de- 
partment, some  permanent  memorial  of  Mim 
Lander's  skill  ought  to  be  deposited  in  onc^ 
at  least,  of  our  public  buildings.    And  what 


name  of  Virgii.ia,  being  the  first  English  '  P^^e  more  appropriate  for  this  tribute  to  one 
child  V/orn  in  th'^  count r}-.  Before  the  close  !  I^^y>  ^^  ^uch  rare  accompliihmenta,  than  the 
of  August,  tlie  Governor,  at  the  earnest  soli- ,  »t)ble  Plummer  Hall  with  which  fifalem  hai 
citation  of  tl.'e  whole  colony,  sailed  for  Eng- ;  ^^^^  endowed  by  the  liberality  of  another? 
land  to  procure  suj^plies.  An  unfortunate  ■ ''^^'^'c  are  several  niches  in  that  elegant  build- 
turii  of  affairs  at  home  prevented  another  j  i"R  designed  for  works  of  sculpture,  and  wt 
exi)ediiion  tVom  reaching  Virginia  until!  590;  i^'^uld  suggest  to  the  wealthy  ladxet  and 
wher,  upon  nrrivnl,  it  was  found  that  the  '  ^'^ntlemen  of  this  city  whether  it  would  not 
houses  of  the  iV,rmer  settlers  were  demolished, '  ^^^  »^  honor  to  their  taste  and  public  fepin^ 
though  still  >rirrr)iii!ded  by  a  palisade,  and  a  '  ^^  ^"^^^^  ^s  a  fitting  tribute  and  encounf^ 
great  part  of  tli"  stores  was  discovered  buried  !  "^^nt  to  native  genius,  to  provide  a  flmd  nf 
in  the  ^Ttand  ;  l)ut  no  trace  was  ever  found  :  ^'^iont,  and  forward  an  order  to  Miss  TiftndfTi 
of  the  un'ortwr\te  colony.  Bancroft  says  ^'^^  ^"  appropriate  piece  of  sculpture  to  ffll 
tliat.  when  tiie  Governor  sailed  for  England  ;  ""^^  "J"  Diore  of  the  niches  in  Plummer  HaH 
he  left  the  Infant  and  her  mother  as  hojta^'cs, '  'I'l^'^c  is  wealth  enough  as  well  as  liberaE^ 
and  it  i^  ].r.-  inied  tliat  they  were  iwn'wd  ^  <'"ough  to  do  this,  and  we  hope  to  see  itar 
into  eap'iv:«\   l.y  the   Indians,  as,  after  this, ;  ^'o^nplislicd. 

Euro[,eaii  w  nurefl  could  be  traced  in  the  In- 1  — Salem  BegiStiTm 

diaii  lineaments. 
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THE  VOICE  OF  OUR  YEARS. 

Thet  go  not  in  silence  from  nations  or  men 
The  years  that  hear  valor  and  j^Iory  away ; 
But  utter  their  warninpt  to  city  and  phiin, 
Like  the  trumpet  that  startled  ohl  Italy's  day. 
And  thu$),  &»  from  ours  into  history\s  bounds, 
The  shades  of  the  numl>cr'd  and  finish'd  depart ; 
They  speak  to  thee,  England,  a  warning  that 

sounds 
Througli  the  sleep  of  the  Church  and  the  din  of 

the  mart. 

'*  Behohl,  thou  art  rich  and  increased  in  the 

goodH 
Of  art  and  (lominion — of  commerce  and  ]»ower; 
Nor  tynmt  nor  foe  on  thy  freedom  intrudes, 
And  within  thee  the  hut  is  as  safe  as  the  tower. 
The  em]>iro  of  ocean — the  wealth  of  the  East, 
Thy  bnive  heart  hath  won,  and  thy  strong  hand 

will  hold 
But  the  stranger  turns  weary  away  from  thy 

feast, 
And  the  days  of  thy  children  arc  cheerless  and 

cold. 

"  For  poverty  lies  on  the  soil  of  the  land, 
It  bendrt  to  tlie  reckoner — it  smks  to  the  till  ; 
There  is  slowness  of  heart — there  is  swiftnesi» 

of  hand, 
And  the  price  is  the  garland  of  courage  and 

skill. 
Thine  altars  arc  many — thy  priests  are  a  host ; 
In  forms  and    in  phrases  thy  Sabbaths  find 

scope  ; 
But  the  uays  of  thy  millions  creep  on  in  the 

dust, 
With  the  ledger  their  faith  and  the  market  their 

hope. 

"It  is  not  the  man,  but  his  fortunes,  they 
praise — 

It  is  not  the  work,  but  the  sale  and  the  show  ; 

As  if  gathering  such  husks  were  the  only  suc- 
cess. 

And  the  muse  had  no  laurel  to  lend  or  bestow. 

Thy  yo^th  hath  no  dream-time — thino  age  huth 
no  rest. 

For  toil  aad  for  traffic,  for  business  and  banks  ; 

And  genius  with  thee  is  n  stranger  at  Inist, 

Without  name  in  thy  records  or  ph«:e  in  thy 
ranks. 

**  And  yet  thou  hast  names  neither  feeble  nor 

few. 
And  graves  on  which  lingers  the  long  liglit  of 

fame; 
The  sage  and  the  poet  Iiave  lived  for  thee,  too. 
And  the  field-?  of  far  nations  thy  valor  proclaim. 
On  lilMirtv's  mantle  thy  hohl  hath  defied 
The  force  of  the  sceptre,  the  crosier,  and  spcnr  ; 
And  safe  in  thy  shadow  »^;vrth's  exiles  abid*' — 
They  come  without  question,  and  dwell  wiili^ut 

fear. 

"  But  how  have  thy  gainini:  and  gUtiog  forgot 
That  life  hath  some  windows  which  look  to  t!io 
sky — 


That  the  strength  and  the  treasure  of  nations  \b 

that 
Wliich  the  steel  cannot  win  and  the  gold  cannot 

buy- 
That  man  may  not  live  by  the  outward  alone— 
Is  this  what  the  wide  earth  must  learn  by  thy 

fall?  ^ 

When  it  sees  thee  make  all  but  the  noblest  tliine 

own. 
And  thy  wealth  grow  so  great  and  tliy  wisdom 

so  small. 

"  Arise  and  remember  the  hopes  of  thv  yonth — 
Thy  dead  tliat  to  greatness  an<l  glory  helong— 
Thy    ])Iedge8   to    freedom — thy    niartvrs    for 

truth— 
Tlie  pride  of  thy  story — tlie  pQwer  of  thy  song. 
Shall  these  have  no  heirs  in  the  prime  of  thy 

strength  ? 
Is  the  trader  thy  trust — is  tlio  engine  thy  goal  1 
Say  what  shall  it  profit  a  nation  at  length 
To  win  the  world's  riches   an<l   lose  its  own 

soul." 

Frances  Browke. 


AT  REST. 

IIehe  let  us  linger  as  the  evening  closes, 
In  this  green  coppice  with  the  setting  sun; 

The  landscape  now  in  mcllow'd  tint**  reposes, 
Ere  yet  the  ba^wiug'd  twili<;ht  flitteth  dun. 

Tlie  sun-illumined  l)Oughs  arch'd  hi;:h  o'erhead 
Distil  a  cool  light  fn)m  yond  glowing  sky. 

Where  his  great  disc,  declluinj^  broad  and  red, 
Tinges  dull  clouds  w^ith  his  ensanguined  dye. 

Still  sounds  from  distant  woods  tlic  cuckoo's 
note, 
The  half-hush'd  bin!s  are  twittering  in  the 
brake. 
In  quiet  ponds  the  darkenini;  shatlows  float, 
Refiected  foliage  stains  the  brimniiug  lake 

Here  wo  will  linger  till  tho  air  dissolveth 
Each  uncomposed  sound  to  silem-e  clear. 

While  the  moon  rises  o'er  yond  trees,  and  sol- 
veth 
In  her  soft  halo  all  the  landseape  near. 

Nor  will  we  think  upon  tin'  morning's  gladness, 
No  thoughts  of  day  shall  haunt  this  hallo w'd 
lipht, 

Far  sweeter  are  the  evening:  '^liados  and  sadness 
To  hearts  which  in  each  other  take  delight. 

And  now  tho  world's  at  rest,  our  souls  shall 
steal 

To  blend  and  mingle  in  this  peaceful  hour. 
Like  rainbow  hues,  which  sweer«T  gi  ace  reveal 

In  tho  soft  stillness  of  a  moonlight  shower. 

Lovo  ia  tho  rainlx>w  left  us  in  our  thrall, 
Tho  hopes  of  eartli,  fonn'd   by  a  light  from 
heaven, 
Which  penetrates  tho  showers  of  grief  that 
fall— 
Foretaste  of  joys  for  aye,  not  of  earth 'b  leaven. 
— Household  Words. 
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LITTELL'S  LIVIf^G  AGE. 

W ASHnretoir,  17  11m.,  1SI6 

Op  all  the  Perio«li(*aI  Journals  deroted  to  literature  and  ddence  which  abound  In  Europe,  and  in  thii 
thii  ha«  appeared  to  me  the  niDst  uooful.    It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  Utetmlm  of 
English  Language :  liut  ih\».  by  itn  immense  extent  and  comprehension,  includes  a  portraitore  of  the  h' 
in  Uie  utmost  expan>>iou  of  the  present  age.  J.  Q. 

This  work  is  made  up  of  the  elaborate  and  stately  essays  of  the  EfKnburgh^  QaarUHfy  WettminsUr^ 
wA,  British  Quarttrh:.  JWio  (iuartfHy^  London  Quarterly^  Christian  Rememffranerr^  and  other  ReTtowi;' 
wood's  noble  rritjris'ins  on  Poetr}'.  his  keen  political  Commentaries,  highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid 
rural  and  mountain  >oen«{ry ;  and  contributions  to  Literature,  History  and  Common  Life,  by  the  m  _ 
tor,  the  sparkling  E.r'imin^r^  the  judloiuus  Athenaum^  the  busy  and  industrious  Litenuy  Gaxetu,  tba 
■edate  ISaturdny  Rt  vit  ?/•,  the  studiouM  and  practical  Economxst^  the  keen  tory   PresSy  the  aober  jnd 
Christian  Observer ;  thos<>  are  intermixed  with  the  Blilitary  and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  Uniltd  1 
the  best  articles  of  t\url)ufflin  Univrrsity,  New  Monthly.  Eraser's^  TaiCs^  Ainsteorth's,  Hood's  and 
aifi«5,  and  of  Chnni'p' 1  s"  adniinibl<>  Journal,  and  Dickens*  Household  Words.    We  do  not  consider  it 
nity  to  borrow  wit  :uil  vifiiioni  from  Punch ;  and,  when  wo  think  it  good  enough,  make  use  of  tiM  thvadir  of 
Times.    We  shall  in<roaiic  our  variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  ttoax  th«  naw  gvowtk  rf 
the  British  colonies. 

• 

Publiiihed  every  Suturday,  by  LTTTELL.  SON  &  COMPANY,  Boston.    Price  121  cent!  a  mimlNr,  €r 
a  year.    Ilemittauccs  for  any  period  will  be  thankfully  reoeived  and  promptly  attended  to. 
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We  will  send  the  Living  Acre,  postage  flre,  to  all  subseriberB  within  the  United  Statei,  1H10  remit  la 
dkeetly  to  the  office  nf  puhlirntinn,  the  sum  of  six  dollars;  thus  placing  our  distant  subecribeiB  on  tba  fMn 
as  those  nearer  to  Uf«.  and  making  the  whole  country  our  neighborhoodJI 

Complete  sets.  banUhuniely  bound,  packed  in  neat  boxes,  and  delivered  in  all  the  prindpal  cititt,  ftw  ofi* 
pense  of  freight,  an*  for  sale  af  two  dollars  a  volume. 

Ant  voll'mk  niny  )>«  hud  separately,  at  two  dollars,  bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Ant  NuiiBER  maV  Im>  had  for  12^  cents;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  for ■ubfcribers  or  purciiasen  tOMHpMiiiy 
i>roken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  enhance  their  valot. 
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From  The  Spectator,  80  Jan, 
THE   KOVAL    CLASS. 

A  NEW  link  lias  been  formed,  we  are  told, 
between  Enf^laiui  and  Prussia,  cementing  an 
alliance  which  is  calculated  to  increase  the 
influence  of  this  country  on  the  Continent,  to 
promote  the  advance  of  constitutional  free- 
dom in  Germany,  and  to  benefit  the  Prussian 
l)eoj)le.  "\Vc  rejoice  at  anything  which  can 
bring  happiness  to  the  Ciueen  whose  rule  has 
been  so  ])l('asant  to  lu'r  people;  but  when 
we  are  told  of  ihe.'-e  great  benefits  from  the 
union  between  an  EnglisNh  Princess  and  a 
Prussian  Prince,  the  jiasi  experience  of  our 
owh  political  life,  and  the  whole  strength  of 
history,  compel  us  to  ask  whether  it  is  so. 
We  perceive,  indeed,  that  there  is  a  new  link 
of  alliance  between  thn  ConrtSj  a  new  bond 
between  the  two  families  resident  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace  and  at  Sans  Souci;  but  has  any 
additional  lie  been  established  between  the 
two  countries  ?  lias  anything  been  done 
which  increases  the  political  power  of  this 
country — which  is  calculated  to  prevent  wars 
with  Prussia,  or  to  obtain  for  us  support 
under  adverse  combinations  ?  AVe  are  com- 
pelled to  doubt,  or  more  than  doubt.  It  is 
possible  that  matrimoni:il  alliances  between 
royal  houses  may  have  tiudcd  to  prevent 
open  animosity  between  tliem  ;  but  they  cer- 
tainlv  liave  not  constituted  an  effectual  pre- 
vention. Without  going  back  over  the  wide 
field  of  history,  we  may  take  the  most  obvi- 
ous  events  of  our  own  day.  Perhaps  some 
amount  of  combination — and  not  verj*  advan- 
tageous to  the  rest  of  Kurope — may  liave 
biHMi  occasioned  l>y  the  intimate  alliance  be- 
tween the  Courts  of  Ilu>sia  and  Prussia;  but 
certainly  any  .^uch  intimacy  was  caused  much 
more  by  })ersonal  jiredllection  than  by  the 
mere  fact  of  intcrniariiai^e.  The  family  of 
LouIh  Philipj)e  \v:is  allied  with  several  reign- 
ing families,  not  (Jiie  of  ^\hieh  ha.s  protested 
against  his  dixplaec  in«  nt.  The  wife  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia  was  an  Austrian  princess, 
a  fact  which  has  not  prevented  constant  di.s- 
Ronsion  between  Austria  and  Sardinia  a^ 
even  open  wjH  Before,  therefore,  we  can 
thoroughly  CNtimate   the   value  of  the  new 
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alliance,  we  4iust  look  a  little  closer  into  its 
nature. 

AVe  have  long  been  impressed  with  the 
convictibn,  that  the'  royal  family  of  each 
country  undertakes  engagements  which  at- 
tach it  more  strongly  to  its  order  than  to  its 
country  ;  and  a  careful  study  of  the  subject 
has  confirmed  that  opinion.  In  an  earlier 
part  of  our  present  number  will  be  found  a 
paper  which  we  have  caused 4o  be  prepared, 
presenting  in  one  view  the  alliances  by  birth 
and  marriage  of  all  the  principal  royal  fam- 
ilies of  Europe  :  it  is  based  u])on  an«  exceed- 
infflv  instructive  book,  which  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted  has  no  parallel  in  our  own  language, 
the  Abnamult  de  Gotha ;  a  i)0cket  volume 
published  in  Gotha,  one  of  the  capitals  of 
])ucal  Saxony,  printed  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  used  through'out  Kurope  as  a 
species  of  Court  l)irect()ry.  It  gives  you  a 
list  of  the  royal  families,  their  collateral 
connexions,  pedigrees,  and  marriages ;  the 
officers  of  state  in  the  several  countries;  the 
diplomatic  corps ;  and  in  many  cases  a  great 
deal  of  historical  information  on  the  principal 
events  connected  with  the  dynasties  or  the 
governments.  This  Annual  llegister  or 
Court  Guide  has  been  moralized  for  our 
pages,  with  the  special  purpose  of  showing 
the  nature  of  the  connexions  subsisting  be- 
tween the  several  royal  families.  The  eldest 
daughter  of  our  Queen  has  married  into  the 
family  of  Prussia ;  and  our  countrymen,  who 
are  content  to  be  without  their  own  Almanack 
de  (iotluii  and  consequently  to  go  without 
a  large  circle  of  information  necessai*}*  ^o  any 
opinion  upon  this  subject,  are  ready  to  take 
up  the  notion  that  England  gains  something 
j)eculiar  by  this  alliance.  On  the  very  first 
glance  at  the  pocket  volume,  however,  we 
discover  that  the  family  with  which  we,  or 
rather  our  reigning  family,  l)ecome  connected, 
was  already  connected  with  ISavaria,  Saxe- 
Weimar,  Holland,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  liessc-llomburg,  some 
minor  German  bouses,  and  Ilussia,  our  enemy 
in  the  last  European  war.  A»  the  same  con- 
nexion which  exists  between-  Prussia  and 
England  is  found  aUo  between  Prussia  and 


he  otliiT  ri'!KiiiiiJ 
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avsia  ond  Holland,  &c.  AUk'd  as  each 
nily  in  with  the  country  in  wliicli  it  liTei, 
ivcK,  nnd  hcM  its  being  as  a  roval  power, 

hy  tlic  (-cjiiTi('\inii  nitli  iiK  iiiiist  lie-  rciiiiitCT-  '.  tlicrc  is  miollicr  sort  of  heiiarnlion  thnt  eritM 
\<iv.^,-i\  if  ii.it.  oruiulcriulcil  ill  citry  direction  ',  in  iliis  vust  fiimiiy ;  eacli  Bcetion  biTorawi  to 
In'  the  Kami'  spcdfri  iif  iclatii)nj.l|iji.  n  ecrlain  cxli'iit  nationalized,  and   it  doc*  so 

Tliis  inlcrlai-in;-  and  iiitinvcaving  uf  tlic  j  ill  lirnjiorlinn  to  the  generous  qualities  of  the 
royal  peticnlofry  ami  faniity-ties  ihroiighoul  '  ]iarlicitiar  ncelion,  or  to  the  markiid  di^tillC- 
Mi  lar^c  a  |iarl  of  lliv  ( 'mi  til  lent  forces  ujxm  lions  of  the  country  in  which  it  rewdci 
i!s  iinothcr  xrral  fiict,  uliicli  has  hitherto  re-  Henry  1  he  Fourth  was  comptutely  French; 
pciviil  no  ndnjiiiili- fX)iositicm  or  even  men- ,  Frederick  the  Great  was  iu  Bomc  rospeeti 
ticin.  In  cacli  cmntry  tlii'  royal  family  forms  j  more  Gcrinnn  than  royal,  though  more  mili- 
iiii  c'xcejitional  liou>.ihold  with  comjiarntivi-ly  ,  tarj-  than  either;  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  hare 
fi  IV  lui'iiiliers ;  it  in  ch'vatcil  above  eacli  class  !  fur  centuries  devoted  themselves  to  Xorthem 
ill  llii'  eiiunlry,  but  in  scarcelv  niimerou!)  Italy;  our  ovrn  Queen  is.  Eiiglinh  ia  her 
eiiriii^-b  lo  eonslilulc  a  class  in  itself.  IMien,  opinions,  nltncliments,  end  policy.  Thus  the 
Imnivcr,  we  viciv  these  leliilhins  and  cim-  best  quHlilicK,  as  well  as  the  selfish  purimsct 
ni'Xiiins,  we  fiml  that  iiUboii^'h  lhcri>  ix  only  ami  jiirs  tliul  interrupt  liaiaiony  in  all  fam- 
an  c^wpiioiiii!  nnnily  in  eaih  eoiinlry,  in  ih'e  ilies,  lend  lo  divide  the  several  royal  liouiM 
ivbok'  ■■{  l*:iiit>|ie  ihesc  riiinillt's  are  eoinliineil ;  '  front  llicir  class.  Itnt  this  tendency  is  ircak 
HI  iliiii,  lakiiij,'  tin-  wbide  of  the  Continent.  eoinp:iicd  lo  the  oppOMte  tendency.  In  iU 
iliiic  exists  '(  I'.'/''/  <!iiss.  Over  the  whole  own  cmmtry  each  house  or  section  of  Iiouie 
'.i"  Ibis  domain,  Euro;  e.  llie  class,  with  ilB  '  is,  as  we  have  naid,  in  a  position  cntirply  «■ 
lir.r  lie.idK  and  iiiiiumerahlc  cnlktcral  ccptional:  it  has  no  accord  with  the  olhei 
branebes,  form.-  a  laii,-.'  body.  The  blomr  clashes  lieuealh  il,nointermarriase*,noblood 
re!:i!i<ni  «bi.-li  jieniules  the  wliole  of  il,  and  ,  ri'Ialions  except  by  accidenia  of  which  it  ii 
v,]v.<-h  is  ]neserved  !jy  perpetual  intermar-  '  ashamed.  So  Btricll;-  is  this  bond  of  caiW 
riau'i's,  renders  il  to  a  great  extent  a  caste.  '  I'rcscrvcil,  that  an  actual  marriage,  accord- 
runinj;  asiiie  mime  smiill  jioriion  which  it  i  i'lg  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  between  t 
will  bo  seen  is  in  Ill■llc^■^,^  of  gradual  decay,  I'lince  of  the  DIood  Royal  and  one  of  our 
this  royal  fiimily  eonstiluics  a.  (iVi'«i»h  ,  own  count i-y women,  has  been  set  aiide  u 
f;iinily.  It  i*  a  ih.-^*  rii;iog  over  the  whole  illegilimale.  Il  is  perhaps  through  an  iniuf- 
(\'i!;iiient,  p.)sso,-s!i;j5  hir^'i-  estates,  enor-  ticienl  survey  of  the. facta  which  we  are  no* 
nii'iis  ivv('ni;es,  and  still  niorf  enormous  ,  bringing  before  the  reader,  thnt  our  legitla- 
jirii:l''^es.  ^l:>>n   has   been    rendered   available,   hy  the 

1:  :^  not  often  ilioUwp  inci't  with  a  united  Itojal  Marriages  Acts,  for  prcserring  this 
fiimilj— MliL-niii-  winii  the  members  are  ' ''>'''g"ty  of  caste.  Broadly  considered,  iU 
i-ery  nniueroiis  and  are  diiided  into  siveriil  ,  the  interests  of  ibc  house,  all  its  relatiafr 
coiini'\!<in> — »li:l  >eldiinier,  ag:uii,  when  the  hhips,  even  its  language,  its  habiu,  lynipk- 
inii-r. -is  se]:iiMted  hy  great  ilivisions,  or ,  lines,  and  manners,  belong  to  ihe  enliit 
liriLMii  a-iinnb'i' by  I'ouliicting  oIijVeiKi  and  it 'class;    are   not   Knglisli,   for   example,   but 

Kurojican-royal. 
Thus,  the  ideas,  manners,  and  cuatom*  of 

Ihe  ela^s,  U'lolig  far  less  to  laeh   puticulu 

coutiiry  linni  to  the  entire  Continent;  and 
'  wi!li  rifi'rente  to  each  couutrj',  the  I 

connixicns,  and  sympathies  of  ibe  ro; 

We   need  not  ]iiirKiic  ttic 
peculiar  rlass  constitution  into  the 
■.i,-.iit   Ibe  wori.1.  glad  lo    ca.li  country  or  of 
'   ll.i  :r  jTijenee  e.'.n  be    one  iittiiniiinl  f:ici  loo  imjKirtAnt 
Hy  re>l..ubl,.i   ni:irrl.ige,    over  CMU  in  this  first  gbi 
lie  fend  l.ilweeil  .Vuslrin    In  each  country  it  is 
n  Denmark  and  bwedcn,    reigns  and  prcsidi-a  c 


luliicting  ohjeelsi  and  ii 
1'  Tu'.e  of  human   nnturt 

iigaln-t   ilseir.  and  cvli 
i.«n   ranks  the  billeresl 

::i:'li-i   f.imily.      No^nvh 
re!iill<.::ships   with    sur 

1   miiihl   have  sujipiinei 
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With  us,  notwithstnncling  the  limitation  of  ,  he  is  indeed  familiar  with  the  subject  hi&tori- 
the  monarthy,  the  Sovereign  liolds  a  veto  on   cully  and  politically.] 
all  legislation,  has  the  initiative  in  appoint-  I 

•         ,1  AT-  *  1    •        1-         1     '  TIIK   REIGNING   LINES  OF  EUROPE. 

ing  tho  8ui)reme  Ministers,  and  is,  dn-cctly  .  m^^^^j'  x:.. 

or  indirectly,  tijp  centre  of  all  the  highest ,  There  are  forty-eight  crowned  heads  in 
patronage,  including  that  of  the  Civil  Ser- 1  r.urojK', — namely,  three  Emperors,  of  France, 
vice,  the  Church,  the  Army,  and  the  Xavy. "!  o^  ^^"'*'*^''*'  ^"^^  of  Austria;  two  Queens,  of 
'Thus  all  those  great  instruments  of  govern-  |.Oreat  l^ritain  and  of  Sj)ain  ;  thirteen  Kings, 
ment  form  classes  attendant  upon  Royaltv.  <>f  Prussia,  of  Sweden,  of  Holland,  of  IJel- 
The  statesmen  of  the  country  most  esj)ecially  Khun,  of  Sardinia,  of  Denmark,  of  Portugal, 
look  uj)  to  tho  Crown  as  the  fountain  of  of  Greece,  of  Havaria,  of  Hanover,  of  Saxe, 
honor,  emolument,  and  power.  One  section  !  of  Wiirtemhurg,  and  of  Naples;  one  Suhan, 
of  the  class  of  statesmen  is  chosen  for  ahility,  of  Turkey  ;  one  Pope,  of  liome;  one  Klector, 
is  deeply  practised  in  statecraft,  is  trained  to  .  of  Hessf  ;  seven  Grand  Dukes,  of  Tuscany, 
govern  hy  occult  influences,  and  exercises  a  ,  of  Baden,  of  Saxe-AVeimar,  of  Ilesse-Darm- 
very  considerable  share  of  power  in  all  prac- '  st'idt,  of  Oldenburg,  of  Mecklenburg-Schwe- 
tical  admhiistration  ;  and  it  is   the  same  class    i>"i  ^»hI  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz;  nine  ])ukes, 


which  is  most  particularly  the  intermediary 
between  the  governments  of  the  several 
countries,  and  still  more  between  the  sections 
of  the  royal  class — w^  mean  the  diplomatic 


of  Parma,  of  Modena,  of  Anhall-Dcssau,  of 
Anhalt-llernburg,  of  Brunswick,  of  Nassau, 
of  Saxe-Altenburg,  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  and 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ;  and  ten  Princes,  of 


class  of  statesmen.  The  diplomatists  do  not  ^^^ip]>tS  of  Waldeck,  of  Ilessc-Homburg,  of 
stand  separate  from  the  other  class,  but  are  Schwarzburg  Londershausen,  of  Schwarzburg 
intermingled  with  it,  and  arc  at  the  present  Hudolstadf,  of  Lichtenstein,  of  Schaumburg- 
moment  dominant  in  our  Parliamentary  i  T-ippf*.  of  Pvcuss-Greiz,  of  lU^uss-Schleis,  and 
statesmansliip.  It  is  obvious  that  many  inthi- 1  of  Monaco.  All  these  princely  personages 
ences  and  objects  scarcely  pertaining  to  the  ,  ♦'^^^  sovereign  rulers  of  their  respective  coun- 
nation  must  sway  such  a  class— must  insti- .  ^»'^^'^^^"*^  ^^  ^"^'^  ^^Q"^!  "i  ^^^^^l  although 
gate  or  control  this  class  c^-en-when  we  suj)-  .  ^^}^  Kmperor  of  llussia  is  master  over  a  ter- 
pose  it  to  be  presiding  in  purely  natianal  ad-  ri^^O*  of  more  than  seven  millions  of  square 
ministration.  Kven,  for  exami)le,  when  a  .  »"iJ^s»  and  the  Princes  of  Monaco  and  of 
Minister  is  "  exi)Iaining  "  in  Parliament,  it  is  I^ichtenstein  have  less  than  fifty  each.  Never- 
impossible  to  toll  how  much  of  his  motives,   theless,  in  the  eyes  of  every  faithful  Royalist, 


impos 

purposes,  and  plans,  belong  to  this  country, 

or  are  foreign. 


as  well  as  of  the  Almanach  dc  Oothijy  all 
Irijitimrife  princes  are  **  ehenhurtig"  or  equal- 
born,  whatever  may  be  tiieir  political  power 
THE  ROYAL  FAMHJES  OF  KCROPE.  or  the  extent  of  their  dominions.  They  are 
TIIEIR   ORIGIN,  INTERMARRIAGES,  AND   cuN- .  in   their   own   Order  *'  peers " ;    and  if  the 

NKCTioNs.  eldest  daughter  of  the  Czar  of  the  Austrian 

[The  Marriage  of  this  week  forms  a  new  :  Kaiser  chose  to  marry  the  poorest  Prince  of 
ink  between  our   Royal   Family  and  a  pow-    Reuss-Greiz, 


hnk 

erful  reigning  family  of  the  Continent.  The 
real  character  and  imjmrtance  of  the  event 
arc  scarcely  seen  unless  we  glance  at  tlie 
other  connections  exi>ting  between  the  Royal 
Families  of  the  Continent  bv  blood  or  mar- 
riAge ;  and  to  exhibit  the  full  kcojjc  of  the 
connection  thus  strengthened,  the  following 
paper  has  been  specially  prej)ared  for  our 
pages.     'J'he   main  thread   of  the   narrative 


no  herald  at  arms  could  call  it  a 
mesalliance. 

There  are,  however,  some  other  minor  dif- 
ferences or  rank  which  determine  the  position 
of  these  fort)--eight  sovereigns,  or  rather 
these  forty-six ;  for  two  of  theiji,  the  Sultan 
and  the  Pope,  must,  for  obvious  reasons,  be 
excluded  from  tlie  "familv."  In  the  first 
instance,  a  great  point  with  royalty  is  legiii- 
mncy„  or  length  of  tenure ;  and  it  is  tacitly. 


may  be  ftmnd  in  the  AlmnDnrh  »7t  0'>tha  for   understood  that  all  royal  houses  nfrhose  pedi-' 
1858;  hut  it  will  be  seen  that  the  writer  wlio  '  gree  does  not  extend  over  at  least  a  couple  of 


hu  Mftisted  us  on   this  occasion  has  not  by 
,4D]r  means  been  limited  in  his  sources  of  in- 
'*     to  that  Continental  Court  Guide; 


centuries  are  non-legitimate.  Measured  by* 
this  standard,  the  soyereigns  of  France  and 
of  Sweden  cannot  be  laid  to  belcmg  to  the 
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,  t       .  .pt  tl  i-Mii  ■'    iii.'iMii  Ir. ;    vhi'M"  fVi'^h    infii*»ion  of  Saxon  l)IoocL     Again,  the 

,..! I  t.>  (.•M^  I. Mil      "riji'M-  li-MiM' ««1   JuMnaiiotr.  of  pure  Slavonic   orijjin, 
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present  royal  family  of  (iicat  Britain,  the 
Kirtji^R  of  Hanover,  tlie  Dukes  of  Brunswick 
and  of  Modenn,  and  the  Pf  inces  of  IJclitenstein, 
draw  their  origin.  The  fifth  line  is  that  of 
ZollerHy  or  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Ilohen- 
zollcrn;  which  has  its  ancestors  in  the  Counts 
of  Zollcm  who  lived  in  the  tenth  centurv,  and 
from  whom  descend  the  Kings  of  Prussia. 
Lastly,  the  sixth  line  is  that  of  Xassan, 
founded  in  the  twelfth  centurv,  from  which 
8j)ring  the  Kings  of  the  Netherlands  and  the 
Dukes  of  Nassau.  The  rest  of  the  sover- 
eigns of  Teutonic  origin  come  all  indirectly 
frpm  these  six  great  sources. 

There  are,  as  alreadv  said,  onlv  three  mon- 
archs  of  the  Gallic  or  Latin  race,  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  and  the  Kings  of  Naples  and  of 
Portugal.  They  arc  descendants  of  Hugo 
Capet,  Count  of  Paris ;  and,  together  with 
the  two  so-called  non-legitimate  honses  of 
Bonaparte  and  of  Bernadotte,  are  the  only 
representatives  of  the  Latin  nationalities  in 
the  great  family  of  sovereigns.  The  Cape- 
tians,  or,  as  thev  arc  mostlv  called,  the  I  Jour- 
bons,  have  however,  intermarried  continu- 
ously with  the  German  houses  almost  since 
the  time  of  their  foundation ;  and  in  one  of 
the  families,  that  of  Portugal,  the  Teutonic 
blood  is,  owing  to  recent  alliances,  already 
atrongly  in  the  ascendant.  The  same  may 
bo  said  of  the  recentlv-created  line  of  Ber- 
nadotte.  Thus,  the  present  ruler  of  France 
is  the  remaining  chief  rej)rescntative,  in  re- 
sj>ect  to  origin  at  least,  of  the  naticms  of 
Iloman  descent ;  and  In's  marriage  with  a 
Spanish  lady  seems  to  tend  further  in  that 
direction.  Strange  that,  such  being  the  case, 
the  Italian  ])at riot-conspirators,  who  always 
declaim  against  the  increasing  inllucnce  of 
Teutonic  sovereigns,  should  persecute  with 
«uch  violent  haired  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
almost  the   onlv  non-Teutonic   monarch  in 

« 

Euro|K». 

Ha\'ing  taken  thi^  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
relations  of  the  different  roval  families,  we 
will  now  descend  into  th(»  details  of  the  mat- 
rimonial and  othep  connexions,  l)y  thq  aid  of 
which  political  alliances  have  been  formed 
among  the  royal  houses  in  modern  times. 

KUfcJSIA. 

The  ruleni  of  the  vast  dominions  colloqui- 
ally included  under  that  name,  down  ta  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great  were  natives  of  the 
cointry,  descendants  of  the  old  chieftains 


liurik  and  Itomanoff.  Peter,  as  is  well 
known,  married  a  Livonian  peasant  girl, 
Catharine;  who  brought  him  two  children, 
Anna  and  Elizabeth.  The  first  of  the-^e. 
Princess  Anna,  united  herself  to  a  Duke  of 
Holstein-Gottorp,  and  became  in  course  of 
time  the  mother  of  a  little  German  Prince, 
called  Peter  Ulrich,  who,  after  his  aunt  Elizii- 
beth,  by  the  aid  of  sundry  conspiracies  and 
assassinations,  had  ascended  the  thrcme  of 
the  Czars,  was  named  her  successor.  At  the 
same  time,  she  i)aved  the  way  so  well  for 
him,  that  at  her  death,  January  5,  17H2,  he 
was  able  to  seize  the  crown  without  opposi- 
tion, a  thing  rather  uncommon  hi  the  annals 
of  Russian  kingship.  IJut  Czar  Peter  HL, 
as  he  called  himself,  was  so  un-Uussian  in  all 
his  views  and  manners,  that,  immediately 
after  his  accession,  a  violent  aristocratic  oj)p(>- 
sition  was  formed  against  him,  which  ended 
in  his  being  secretly  dispatched  by  a  few 
conspirators;  and  his  wife,  Catharine,  wa« 
proclaimed  ruler  of  the  empire.  This  Catha- 
rine, a  bold,  un8cruj)ulous.  and  fearfully  prof- 
ligate woman,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Pr:nc*e 
of  Anhalt,  a  staff-officer  in  Pru«5«ian  service ; 
and  although,  therefore,  with  no  other  pres- 
tige about  her  than  that  of  an  unhappy  con- 
nexion with  a  dethroned  Czar,  she  managed 
to  govern  Kussia  as  well  as  any  of  her  pre- 
decessors,— ruling,  of  course,  with  an  iron 
rod.  At  her  death,  in  ITJKi,  the  throne  was 
left;  to  her  son  Paul,  an  unfortunate  youth, 
who  had  been  kept  in  prison  by  his  unnatural 
moihcr  during  the  best  part  of  his  life,  and 
was   said   to   be  nearly  mad.     He   had  not 

• 

rei;nied  five  viars  when  another  band  of  noble 
conspirators  murdered  liim  in  his  j)alace,  and 
proclaimed  his  eldest  son,  Alexander.  This 
Czar  died  in  December  IH^.'),  under  ferv  sus- 
picious  circumstances,  at  Tagonrog  on  the 
Don  ;  and  left  the  Crown  to  his  youn^or 
brother,  Nicholas,  with  the  implied  under- 
standing that  the  elder  brother,  Constant ine, 
should  /reefy  ronounce  his  claims.  Some 
said  thai  Constantine  did  so;  but  the  fact 
was  dis])uted  on  the  part  of  a  few  boyars  and 
other  officers,  and  the  contest  led  *^  ^^onsider- 
able  bloodshed.  Czar  Nicholas  reigned 
longer  than  any  other  prince  of  his  family ; 
and  at  his  death,  March  2, 1855,  Alexander 
the  present  K>"  loror  ascended  the  throne. 

The  Czars  u.  the  house  of  Holstein-Got- 
torp are  physically  a  fine  race  of  men.  AVe 
may  partly  aoooimt  for  it  by  the  ftct  that  in 
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their  matrimonial  alliances  thev  seem  to 
have  looked  more  to  health  and  beautv  than  j 
any  other  princes  of  Europe.  ]Jeing  inde- 
pendent in  their  choice,  believing  that  no 
alliance  can  elevate  them^  personal  attractions 
have  been  the  chief  considerations   for  anv 

• 

member  of  the  Czar's  family  who  happens 
to  be  in  want  of  a  wife ;  and  it  has  been  said 
tliat  the  Kussian  Ambassadors  who  bring 
about  tjiese  delicate  negotiations  are  in- 
structed on  this  point  as  minutely  as  even 
our  own  Henry  VIII.,  of  glorious  memory, 
might  have  wished.  Formerly  the  matter 
was  mana":ed  in  a  very  off-hand  way  by  the 
liussian  despots,  who  simply  had  a  batch  of 
good-looking  but  poor  German  Princesses 
stnt  up  to  Petersburg,  and  then  took  their 
choice.  The  Empress  Catharine  alone  or- 
dered eleven  young  Princesses  to  her  court, 
to  provide  wives  for  her  sons  or  grandsens. 
Among  them  were  three  princesses  of  Darm- 
stadt, brought  by  their  mother;  three  Prin- 
cesses of  Coburg,  also  under  maternal  care; 
and  three  Princesses  of  Wiirtemberg,  unpro- 
tected. The  last-named,  however,  came  no 
further  than  Prussia ;  as  Frederick  the  Great, 
with  commendable  gallantry,  insisted  that 
the  Grand  Duke  should  either  be  gentlemanly 
enough  to  meet  them  half->ray,  or  not  see 
their  faces  at  all ;  and  the  young  llussian 
Prince  proving  lazy,  Frederick  had  the  fair 
ladies  conveyed  back  to  their  home,  and  the 
Czarina  had  to  send  for  others  in  their  stead. 
Almost  up  to  the  reign  of  Czar  Nicholas,  the 
Russian  Grand  Dukes  j>rocured  their  spouses 
in  ttiis  very  comfortable  way ;  and  if  they 
have  given  up  the  custom  in  recent  times,  it 
is  i)robably  not  so  much  on  account  of  their 
unwillingness  to  continue  the  modus  oper- 
andi, as  because  there  is  now  more  difficulty 
iii  finding  victims,  seeing  that  the  demand  for 
German  Princes  and  Princesses  has  increased 
in  far  greater  measure  than  the  supply. 

The  i)resent  Emi)eror  of  Russia,  is  a  tall 
and  somewhat  stout  man,  with  a  i)leasing 
countenance,  but  a  look  as  if  suffering  under 
some  hidden  malady  or  sorrow.  His  eyelids 
droop  over  the  outer  corner  of  the  eye  with 
deep  melancholy ;  and  though  the  mouth  is 
not  without  sweetness,  the  whole  profile, 
Grecian  in  outline,  recalls  the  features  of  ter- 
magant Catharine,  the  Elizabeth  of  the 
North.  Czar  Alexander  was  married  on  his 
twenty-third  birthday  to  a  Princess  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  the  youngest  sister  of  the  pres- 


ent Grand  Duke,  who  was  at  the  time  of  her 
union  but  sixteen  years  old,  but  is  now  thirty- 
three.  She  has  brought  her  husband  already 
five  children,  four  boys  and  one  girl ;  the 
eldest  of  whom,  Prince  Nicholas,  the  heir- 
ap])arent  of  Russia  is  now  in  his  fourteenth 
year.  The  two  survivin":  aunts  of  the  C^iir 
are  two  Princesses  in  whom  the  British  pul)- 
lic  is  likely  to  take  some  interest :  as  the 
first,  Maria  Paulo wna,  Duchess-Dowajjer  of 
Saxe  Weimar,  is  the  mother  of  the  Princess 
of  Prussia  who  has  become  this  week  so 
nearly  related  to  our  EngHsh  Princess  Iloyal ; 
and  the  second,  Anna  Paulowna,  widow  of 
the  late  King  of  Holland,  is  expected  sdon 
to  enter  into  equally  near  kinship  with  the 
Royal  house  of  Great  Britain.  The  last- 
named  lady,  as  many  of  our  readers  will  re- 
member, was  but  a  few  months  ago  in  this* 
country,  on  a  visit  to  Queen  Victoria ;  and 
she  had  no  sooner  departed  than  rumors  be- 
gan to  fiy  about  of  an  intended  marriage  of 
our  Princess  Alice  witli  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
the  heir-apparent  of  Holland,  seventeen 
years  old.  Many  little*  circumstances  con- 
spire  to  render  this  i)robable. 

Czar  Alexander  has  five  brothers  and  slv 
ters.  The  eldest,  Mary,  .is  widow  of  the 
Duke  Maximilian  of  Leuchten1>erg,  a  son  of 
Eugene  Beauharnois,  the  adopted  child  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  I. ;  the  second  sister, 
Olga,  is  married  to  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Wiirtemberg.  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  the 
next  brother,  has  united  himself  to  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxc-AItenburg ; 
( I  rand  Duke  Nicholas  has  married  a  Prin- 
cess of  Oldenburg ;  and  Grand  Duke  Michel 
the  youngest  of  the  late  Czar's  children^  if 
husband  to  a  Princess  of  Baden,  a  sister  of 
the  present  reigning  Duke.  Finally,  the 
mother  of  the  Czar,  the  Empress-Dowagert 
who  is  at  present  living  in  Italy,  is  sister  of 
the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  and 
consequently  aunt  to  Prince  Friedrich  Wil- 
helm,  whose  nuptial  knot  has  been  tied  thii 
week  at  St.  James's  Palace.  The  Imperial 
family  of  Russia  is  therefore,  to  sum  up  the 
wh)l(\  closely  related  to  the  lloyal  hoosei 
of  Prussia,  of  Wiirtemberg,  of  Holland,  and 
of  Great  Rrltain ;  and  to  the  Ducal  houses 
of  He^se-Darmstadt,  of  Saxe-Altenborg,  of 
Oldenburg,  of  S^xe  Weimar,  and  of  the  twp 
Mecklenburg!^.  It  is  among*  the  ProietUatI 
])rincely  families  of  Germany  that  the  GoiS 
of  the  house  of  Holstein-Gottorp  hnMfr   ^ 
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ways  sought  and  continue  seeking  wives  for 
themselves  and  tlicir  children. 

AUSTIIL\. 

Next  to  Russia,  Austria  is  the  moet  impor- 
tant empire  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in 
extent  as  well  as  in  population.  Tlie  ruler 
of  Austria  boars  the  title  of  Kaiscr-Kvnig 
(Emperor-King) ;  Kaiser  on  account  of  the 
Imperial  states,  and  Konig  for  Hungary 
alone.  Formerly,  tiie  many  nations  which 
arc  now  under  the  sway  of  the  Emperor  at 
Vienna  were  ruled  by  native  princes ;  but  a 
valiant  Count  of  llapsburg,  whom  the  seven 
Electors  of  Germany  had  made  Emperor 
chiefly  for  his  very  proj)erty,  having  acquired 
the  little  dukedom  of  Austria  on  the  Danube, 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  future  greatness 
of  his  family.  Seldom  have  states  composed 
of  such  incongruous  elements  as  Austria 
risen  so  fast  out  of  the  smallest  beginnings ; 
and  seldom  have  j)rincely  families,  with  not 
very  shining  qualities  in  .any  of  their  mem- 
bers, had  so  much  good  luck  in  holding  their 
old  while  acrjuiriiig  new  power,  as  the  Em- 
pire and  Emperors  Ocdreifh^  or  the  Ilcalm 
of  the  East.  More  than  once  was  Austria 
on  the  brink  of  destruction ;  but  in  the  very 
moment  she  was  oelieved  to  be  heli)lessly 
gt)ne.  up  v\\G  rose  again,  stronger  than  ever. 
When  Maria  Theresa,  with  tearful  eyes,  pre- 
sented her  little  infant  son  to  the  ])roud  Ilun- 
garian  nobles,  as  well  as  when  all  the  nations 
which  the  house  of  llapsburg  held  in  sub- 
jection rose  against  it  in  1848,  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  family  seeemed  imminent,  based 
aa  their  strength  is  on  but  a  small  minority 
of* their  subjects.  Yet  the  power  of  the 
well-knitted,  Teutonic  government  always  is- 
sued victoriously  from  the  struggle  of  disu- 
nited nationalities,  and  the  main  principle  of 
Austrian  rule,  the  "  divide  et  impera,"  guided 
the  vessel  of  tlie  state  in  uninterrupted  secur- 
ity over  the  tossing  waves. 

The  house  of  llapsburg  is  of  purely  Ger- 
man origin;  Rudolf,  the  founder  of  the 
royal  family,  was  a  descendant  of  an  old 
noble  hne  of  Counts  of  the  *•  Ilolv  Itoman  ^ 
Empire,  who  lived  in  a  well-fortified  castle  on 
the  river  Aar,  the  ruins  of  wliich  all  travel- 
lers in  the  North  of  Switzerland  may  see  to 
tlie  present  day.  A  hundred  years  ago,  with 
the  death  of  Kaiser  Charles  VI.  the  male 
line  -of  the  house  became  extinct ;  but  as  the 
Kaiser's  only  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  again 


married  a  Prince  of  German  descent,  Teu- 
tonic blood  may  be  said  to  flow  in  its  purest 
stlUe  in  the  veins  of  the  Austrian  Emperors. 
There  is  a  certain  stamp  of  race  in  the  fam- 
ily, which  they  have  carried  through  ages^ — 
namely,  the  hereditary  big  under-lip.  The 
pictures  of  the  Emj)erors  of  five  liundred 
years  ago  which  hang  in  the  Hofburg  at 
Vienna  show  exactly  the  same  formation  of 
chin  and  lip  as  the  features  of  \\\»  ])resent 
Majesty  Francis  Josej)h.  It  is  the  golden 
strfhip  of  half-a-dozen  rich  alliances. 

No  reigning  family  of  Europe  has  derived 
so  much  advantage  from  successful  matrimo- 
nial alliances  as  the  house  of  llapsburg. 
The  sword  of  its  founder,  lludolf,  constructed 
only  the  nucleus  of  the  vast  possessions 
which  the  family  afterwards  acquired  ;  for  as 
late  as  the  end  of  the  fit'teenth  century,  when 
Maximilian  ascended  the  throne,  (in  14U3,) 
the  house  possessed  but  the  dukedom  of 
Austria,  with  its  capital,  Vienna,  the  Alpine 
countries,  lUyria,  Carniola,  Carinthia,  and 
the  Tyrol,  besides  some  smaller  territories  in 
Suabia  and  Alsace.  Next  to  lludolf,  the 
greatest  man  whom  the  family  ever  produced, 
this  Maximilian  I.  may  be  called  the  founder 

m 

of  the  power  of  the  house  of  llapsburg  ;  for 
it  was  he  who  by  three  lucky  marriages — his 
own,  his  son's,  and  his  grandson's — consoli- 
dated the  rising  state.  Before  he  died,  the 
family  had  acquired  the  Burgundian  Nether- 
lands, the  kingdom  of  Spain,  and  the  two 
crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  lie  found 
the  Ocstrcich  of  his  family  a  third-rate  king- 
dom, and  he  left  it  the  mightiest  empire  in 
Europe.  Yet  he  was  a  man  of  no  great  fac- 
ulties, and  all  lie  cared  for  was  the  old  pol- 
icy of  increasing  the  family  possessions  by 
great  marriages ;  an  object  in  which  he  suc- 
ceeded remarkably  well,  and  in  which  he  has 
never  been  surpassed,  not  even  by  Coburg 
Princes. 

Mnximilian  was  followed  by  his  grandson, 
thai  stern  and  melancholy  man,  (.'harles  V., 
who  in  the  spring  of  lul9,  he  still  a  youth 
of  nineteen,  on  being  ])roclaimed  Emjjeror 
of  Germany  became  monarch  of  the  greatest 
part  of  Central  and  Western  Europe. 
Charles  was  succeeded  as  Emperor  by  his 
brother  Ferdinand ;  who,  true  to  the  policy 
of  the  family,  married  the  roval  heiress, 
Ann  Jagellon ;  through  whom,  in  1526^  he 
succeeded  to  Bohemia  and  Uungar}'.  Thus, 
in  a  first  marriage,  that  of  MaxindluUp  the 
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Hapsbiires  eained  the  Burirundi.in  NciiuT-  tlai:?htcr  of  tlic  Duke  of  RaTaria,  Elizabeth; 
laniU :  in  a  second,  that  ot' his  son  Piiiii't.  wh  >  hus  hrouiriit  hiui  two  children,  ixith 
they  acquired  Sjwin :  and  now.  l»y  a  wt;!-  iV-ina'»i-,  one  of  ^xhnm.  however,  Jia«  already 
contrived  match  vf  the  crandson.  two  n.urL'  ditiL  Tiiis  union  wa<  Lr-'iU'^'n:  a'.r-j:  'iv  u:e 
crowns  fell  into  ilie  lap  of  the  Kai^iTs.  Kmjierors  nioiliL-r  Arch^idriiis^  S.'»]ihla.  a 
The  simple  idea  of  family  affffrandizi mem  hy  Princess  aii-powcrfi:i  :.t  c>jit,  wi'io  icai  be 
matrimonial  aili^mces  jirocured  more  ".iiTiii*-  riL'arded  as  the  real  riic-r  <"f  Ar:siria.  Titt 
ries  to  the  hou<e  of  Haitsi'urir  tliAu  i:  w.»:iiJ  limnror  lia««  t'liii-e  '»iri«:f.ers.  Fenlinsnu. 
have  crlntd  in  a  hundnd  \ieic>rie>  on  liio  C  i'.arles,  and  Loi!i>  :  the  lir>t  ar.d  the  la.<I  of 
iii'id  of  liat'.'.e.  A^lj-m  are  ur.married.  'iv.l  the  secund.  Arch- 
Yet  iiiO>e  «jre:ii  pifis  of  fortune  were.  r'.;»-  duke  C'harii"«.  was  uu! :*»■..  al-.vui  a  \ear  rro. 
ail  th:r:.s  on  earih.  not  wirhnut  thii:-  fr»r-  -o  a  d:iUL'hier  of  the  Kii: j  of  S  iX  j^v.  Tr* 
rtspomiinc:  dra^\l  h/ks.  The  C"z.^rs.  v/i.  i  ::.  vrM-'.o  (»f  liie  Knipt-mr,  th-.*  Ls-Kmitror 
mrirr:;Tu'e  c:.i«  tlv  inokid  tn  thi-  vh ••>:.;  .t- n:  !■•  s.iinar.'j  I.,  who  a' liicaitd  ir.  Decfniber. 
the  ^o^rsl  indii^.  rea:  <  d  \r.c  r.tiv.:;;:;..:e  a:  I'^lSi-i  livim;  at  iireM-:iT  in  cnrLi:  rt-iireaieiil 
I»n>t  in  C'.>:v.iiv:il  l.i;-,i:h  ;::n;  Ir  i;'v:  ;i..  a:  I'lMLTue  in  llohemia.  t' .". :h»:T  with  ihe  Ex- 
Kaisers. 'wh'.»>e  m;iin  i.l  uti  in  a  n-..i*iii:r. ';:i:i".  l"'n:ji;t -<.  a  d:iu;2httr  oi  ih-  farmer  Kin*: 
a:iiri!Ke  was  i;;:in  of  nMi:«y  ».r  of  -iti!:  .\.  \:.>r  limmnnuel  o:  .S..it'.:nia:  a  \vrv  amia- 
havo  1  Lt-n  I'.iiji-i.id  >ev».-ri*v  i:i«-',:ji;  f -r  i:  i:i  '•.•-  :...".  v.  wi:i»  N  said  I«")  i-e  f  i'niiv  attache-:  !o 

1  ■  ■ 

Xiw  ir.».:ea>i:^ir  ir.i::"..ii  av.d  :i.\^ir;.i  dt.i:::-.  ..tr  i.-.i>iian(].  in  pjiiie ---t  his  ii:/:'e<:ii:v.  ^b€ 
of  ihi'ir  r.-.ce.  Thi.  irodfte>'«iu>  ..f  Til':'  :»;■<: ^-  ^^a*.  dviiucd  :or  a  c>  nvi':*:.  ?.v^\  would  biTt 
er.:  r.r.iynvr.  f  r  >tvi  rr.i  L'l'nir.i".!  ■::*.  ii..\v  '-■■  <■  'ir.-j  a  nun  had  nr*.  Fin'.!:'.?r.u  I.  preTeo:rd 
htin  };-.^:-!;!ra".:-j:  n:.il  :ij'.  i.»'>*  cf  :};i :::.  i.«i  «:•  :.ir  iy  niLtkiri:  ht-r  j.i-  wi.e.  Grateful  lo 
oi»I  Koi .i!Ti:\r:v;.  m .i^  uuri:\:  xi.v  ...<  '.\.i\  \".'..>  i-"'  :  r  t'liN  MT\ice.  i.-.r  !■  vc  ha*  coniinuAil^ 
«  f  his  '.'.iv  r.n  :::•.■■  '/.ii. ill d  :■.'.;•:.  \l:<  u -iiy  > ■■.::.  uTidiu  the  ]H»t..r  . '.u  X.»:>cr  and  ciiei'j«i 
ai:d   oniv  c\f\.':.i'.''^:\    t.:>;-':fd  in    l.">:^h:j:::   hi^  inivlv  davs. 

cut  of  ii:e  v.i::;'.  .v.>  .if  ihe  IV.:riT  a:  Vi-.-:  :\;  iiie  Ausirian  Ini'fT-ia]  fanjfiv  is  tear 
ar.d  c.'i:n:i'\r  'i.o  ;:avkncy-c  .aor.es  whi.^':^.  nun: erf 'U>  at  the  j;:-e>tni  lime.  There  a» 
j'r.sst-d  :ii- :\: 'I.t  r.-ad:  an  r:i'.iv-dr-cr.:r.:- liad  -iri-e  Enipre*«e^. — the  v.idow  of  the  liie 
ti- :ii!  hin^.  :':.■:•  r.:,n:i<.  ri  ..I  r  in:.::;::ir.ry.  ■  f  Euij  eror  Frantic  I.:  a  Bavarian  PrinceM^ 
::.i-  di::. nn:  t..':!:-. n  ;.:.'.  ti:t;r  *•  f:\rt •»."  :''W  in  hd-r  sixty->ix:ii  \ear:  the  Emprev 
A::>::ia  r.-.t..r.w:.i!-.- w?.*  i:'\tn:td  !v  Princv  Ar.ne,  wife  of  Firdi-.i-ind;  and  iastlr.  xbt 
Mi::i:'T.:  i':.  nn  a: '.•:  V„:  u:>cnr  !:i -'js  stales- .«; 'risort  of  the  ]irt>fr.:  Em:»ror.  Besder 
ir.r.r.  f  ;:.o  Taiii^r.ir.d  >::.  \:  vi-.en  he  wr.<  i::t>eLh:-ceEmjTC-SMS.  ir.d  iheiwoEmpcrorfc 
fcTC^l  ::r-:>:jv..  :::  f':>i  v.:-.  ::ce  of  the  r'-^iiii- . 'here  are  sixteen  Ar:ii-:ukc5  and  sevenien 
.-..!  r/.  V. ::..:.>  if  :<4*».  K..:Mr  Ft-rdinand  Arc^hduchcsscs  mo-'/.v  dt->cend;.r.U  rf  tltt 
ri  •!»•:. I  lI  .:i*..  Ti.c  Env  ir.^r's  vouni:*:r  En.^nror  Francis  L.  who  mas  n:arried  ibiff 
i  y  :!.-.  r.  A. .":.  i.ik-  Fr:.r.i  is.  w  jid.  in  the  \  'i-^.t  >.  a::d  of  his  br.  ;i.t;>.  each  vi  whoa  nd 
r .-i :  J : . .  1  ■  r  i ■.  r  .  f  i; . i ;ij < .  V. : ; ve  succet d t d  hi m .  .  > ^"^ «■  -'^  1  ^«-'" -^or: * . 

:  ■::  ,.-  ■.  ur.-  r.-.i:.:.iiiv  r.  :  r.yr.Ai  s!ronu'er  ?  Tj;e  actual  cc::r:fxl-.r>  1-v  marrjajfe  cif  tie 
::.  :.!-  :  r  :i.:r.  i:  v::^  :::  :;j:::  j  reiVraMv  '  A ->»ri«n  Im;eri;;i  ::.K.i!y  do  ni»t  extend  vbt 
\::\  :'..(  ::.'  ..".•:-■  fa  v-v::-^-.- cor.eravi-'n :  -''*  «'-'r  ^re  ti'.iv  ^\:-.;  vtrv  creat  booKi. 
,.v.l  ... :  .  i ':«.;..  i':'.-    •  1  >..:..  i-^  w:.*  ind.:  c-.d  !  Ihi  iirinccly  f;i.-j.ili-.  <  ■.  f  aiu*-.*!   iLe  vfaoieof 

: .  ■  i  : :   :  -  : : .  e  t  h  re.  ■: .  r: :.  d  ,  ^   -*■'--"".(  c : : : ::;  1 .  i  :■.  •   Wo  >tcrn  GenuBT, 
:!<  J  -■::..  :hin  eij;::o^:: '^'i^---^  Pivu-ii;:;:.  ::...    c:.-.i.-o  of  ibe  £aiae« 

!■. V.  ■■  '    :,   ::.e    In.;:r;.i    ;•:.*. -\:.:'.il..Kfs  :^  ri-::!::'".;  *.o  the  bonaefflf 

■..!■-'.■.■.:.   :.:.'\    h:.i    >::.;..    J'-v.:-..i    :.:.:;    .^.iXi-j.^  :    i.iileNS    ;hcT    Sftn 

.:   fi  :  •.  w  ::-:*^vi  :.        :..:'::u.  ^\:.i.'i.  ::.ty  il  .   :;•■:  v.-en:  jocliaed  IP 
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]o w  f  :  c  ':.•: :-.  J .  :. :. .:  !:.■;■  1 .  ■.  r c  .1  i :,'. ry  i  i i:  un  d c r-    t  h i t  li }■  v.  1 :  h  I) a vari a .  h:  d  r. ti l  t o  it  wU  ike 
lip.    lie  married,  about  four  %ears  a^o,  a  •/» -yi^' ^c  of  Saxony  iwUcl]  beciBie 
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to  gain  the  crown  of  Poland.)  and  with  Sar- 
dinia. One  of  the  members  of  the  Imperial 
familv,  Archduke  John,  the  Jieirhsverweser 
or  Protector  of  Germany  during  the  stormy 
day«  of  184ft,  has  committed  a  m^Halliance 
by  uniting  himself  to  a  Mademoiselle  Plochel, 
the  daughter  of  an  innkeeper  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Tyrol ;  which  marriage,  after  a  good 
deal  of  diplomatic  man(puvering,  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  or 


Frederick ;  and  though  Jt^ome  was  at  that 
time  already  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony  with 
an  amiable  American  'lady,  Miiss  Patterson, 
the  aller-marria^e  has  always  been  held  to 
stand  good,  one  does  not  know  exactly  why. 
The  Emperor  of  the  French  in  further  related 
to  the  Continental  I'rinccs  tbrou^h  his  aunt 
Stephanie,  tbe  adopted  child  of  the  first 
Napoleon,  who  was  married  to  the  Grand 
Duke  Charles  of  liadi'ii,  but  bc-cnmc  a  widow 


rather  by  his  alter  ego  Prince  Metternich,  |  in  1818.  These  threads  of  princely  alliance 
who  elevated  the  ladv  into  a  Countess  of  I  between  the  Iiona]>artes  aiid  tbe  other  roval 
Meran.  Thus  it  seems  that  Austrian  Princes  [  houses  aro  very  slender,  and  will  end  with 
have  given  up,  to  some  degree,  their  old  '  the  present  generation,  if  not  Ijcfore ;  and 
■practice  of  only  forming*  alliances  with  heir-  j  therefore  the  Almanmh  ilf,  ^ro/Aa,  the  dir^ 
esses  who  carry  with  tbem  a  kini;dom  as  ectorv  of  rovaltv,  has  (^nlv  ( niered  the  name 
dowr}%  of  Napoleon  III.  among  tli"  other  crowned 

FiiANCi:.  I  heads,  with  somethinjr  li^e  a  ])rot.osl.     In  the 

The  third  Emjteror  in  our  lists  of  European  '  space  devoted  to  **  France,"  tin;  house  of  the 
Sovereigns  is  Chark's  Louis  Napoleon  Bona- .  great  Corsican  conquerr»r  i\hv.<  not  f»ccupy 
j)arte.  Emperor  of  the  French :  but  we  shall '  nearly  so  much  room  as  that  flevoted  to  the 
not.  have  to  say  mucli  of  him,  as  of  all  the  j "  ancienne  maison  royale  ile  Fiance,"  the  old 
monarchs  of  \\\U  (juarter  of  the  glol»e,  he —  1  royal  line,  in  its  elder  and  youiiL'er  branches, 
of  course  with  tin-  exception  of  I'ope  and  |  'J  he  *'  ancienne  nijii^rHi  r(#ya!e  de  France," 
Sultan — is  thi;  lea^t  connected  with  the  rest  I  the  ereat  rival  of  the   nf>n  familv  of  Hona-' 


by  family  ailianc.'.     He  is  certainly  regarded 


great 
parte,  derives  its  cbiif  jiower  from  its  con- 


as  non-legitimate  i>y  all  of  them  ;  for  it  is  |  nexions  with  Kuro]»ean  royalty.  ;  nd  has,  for 
well-known  that  wlan  he  tried  to  find  a  wife  ,  this  reason  alone,  a  srill  j.iiv.i'iful  hold  on 
in  Germany,  be  saw  all  the  doors  clothed  '  public  opinion  in  and  out  t,\  Jiance.  Far 
against  him,  not  even  the  daughter  of  a  de-  bvliind  them  in  tbe  ni;.'lit.  of  time  rise  tlieir 
posed  King  of  Sweden,  who  died  in  Switzer-  I  ancchtors,  their  Carol  us  .Ma/iiu«,  {theirs  not 
land  in  utter  p<.nury  as  Colonel  Guslafson, '  altogether,  yet  claimrd  by  ihemi.  their  Hugo 
being  willin*;  to  take  him  "for  better  for  Capet,  tlieir  Henri  (|'iatr«*.  tn<  !r  Louis  "  le 
worse."  He  *'as  therefore*  compelled  to  ,  Grand.**  Age  is  tbi-ir  nji;:bty  a.iy,  of  whom 
marry  a  lady  not  of  royal  origi;i,  Eug#:nie, ,  they  boast  and  to  wiioni  lb'  y  truht.  Yet 
Counters  of  Teba,  who  !■»  nearly  twtniy  years  Monarchy  in  J'rance,  tiiougn  It  l>  old  enough, 
younger  than  ].!ni<>«.\f.  Jiut  perhaps  this  bus  not  always  b<  m  \ cry  *' i<-;;i'!niatc.''  Th0 
alliance,  thr»u;:}i  !t  did  not  increase  bis  in- ;  descendants  of  Cloiis  \\er«'  ro:;'>ed  of  their 
fluencc  O'Jl  of  Vrauc*;  made  the  Emj^Tor  sovereign  rljjbTs  by  P<]#in,  their  Majordomoj 
more  j^opular  w.iii  liie  p'-ojiJ**,  chiefly  with  and  tbe  ri;<)il  of  jii>  pro;feny  a;;a:n  was  over- 
tJie  lower  tl-f-e-,  v.  an  admire  the  many  good  ruled  by  I  hi*  hon  of  Jlu/b  lb**  (ireat,  Lord  of 
qualities  of  the) oLiii;;  JCmpre>s.  Her  mother,  the  Isle  of  J-rar.fi'.  Alii-e  hint,  the  line  of 
however,  who  i;\*w  in  a  stjrnpiuous  house  in  .  Valois  ruU'd  the  «'ountry  of  titc  Gauls;  till 
tlie  Ch:jnjjj»' Kl\  "^■'. -  ar  P;jr:>,ih  •'aid  ^^•riou^ly  Ji'-nry  IV.,  «>f  tin-  yi\ui*n-r  hranrh  of  the 
to  couiiterac.  \L[f^  j.';/'ji:ir.'t\,  as  hit*- Is  uinlci--  Hugo  Cnjit't  fuuiily,  laid  )  ojil  tt(  the  crown 
«tood  to  be  \<r\  liiU'.'/n'.w/,  and  is  on  faniilur  by  inrrv  of  iliiii>.  I'loni  him  down  to  Ix)uia 
t/-*rms  with  Qu'eii  f';.rj-iiri;i  anil  ihr  whole  XVI.,  who  died  on  th«*  >calfoId.  the  line  of 
gniKping  Jwan/'i)' «>  i;,fii:'\.  h  giiiujale  J'liiKh   Kings  ih  ui.l^roken.     The 

Tiie  whoif .  or  :.*  J«:<-i  ( iii<  f  <i>fjiHxioji  of  J^^iiibon  iiruneh  of  tlje  hi>l  great  family  of 
the  JJonaj;arle  i.iu.i.\  vimIi  Hh-  oilci  niprnih^  G.illi<'  inonar' hs  ha\e  therefore  no  particular 
hou-es  of  Jviroi.' .  :^  li.ioiivh  ih<  liiH  li  uod  tight  io  dcclHliii  against  usurpation  ;  but  theHTy 
aun:  of  ?iji.-  jliu^^^in.  I'niKr  h  nnur,  ihi.  Mil  h  more  juslicf,  m.'iy  point  to  the  aer\'icet 
Old  Fs-K:'i;r  o!  W  i  ■ 'j  li.iL.i,  w.l^  foH.ilil)  wiiirb  their  own  usurjiing  ancehtori  have 
unit'd  *n  h^!*  /reat  i#to'iii  i  fo  u  I'liiKi-sh  of  done  to  France,  in  making  it,  what  it  now  ia, 
AViiriexubeig,    duugjiiir   tA'   lUv   tuic    Kijig .  the  luoat  cuiA|iact  and  best  united  tenitorj 


^ 
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on    the    Continent   of  Europe.      Henry  the 
Fourth  brouglil  to  France   his  ])aternal  heir- 


])uchess  of  Berry;  the  second,  the  no  lew 
reputed  Queen  Cliristina  of  Spain  ;  the  tliird 


loom  Bt*arn  and  Fois^  and  jjart  of  Gascony  ;  ■  I'rincc  Charles,  married  to  a  Miss  Penelojw 
Louis  XIII.  conquered  the  province  of  Itous- :  Smith  ;  the  fourth,  Prince  Leopold,  united  t& 
sillon,  Art(us  near  the  Fin«i:Hsh  Channel,  and  ;  a  rrhice.ss  of  Savoy;  the  fiftli  i.s  Antoinette, 
the  Alsace  on  the  JOiine;  Louis  XIV  took  j  Grand  J)uchess  of  Tuscany;  the  sixth  and' 
Flanders  and  the  Franche-Comte,  and  Louis  seventh,  Amelia  and  Caroline,  are  murried  to 
XV.  Lorranie.     The  Kings  of  the  house  of  Spanish  Princes ;  the  eiglith,  Theresa,  is  the 


Bourbon,  it  cannot  he  denied,  have  rounded 
off  and  slren«i:ihened  FraiM;e,  geographically 


Empress  of  Brazil;  the  ninlli,  l*rince  Louis 
is  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  late  Emi)cror 


and  politically;  whereas  the  rulers  of  the  j  of  Brazil;  and  the  tenth,  Francis-de-Paul, 
Bonaparte  famil>  have  not  only  not  increased  |  has  a  Princess  of  Tuscany.  The  nunt  of 
the  territory  of  the  kingdom,  but  brought  i  King   Ferdinand   is   the    Ex-Queen    of  tlie 


foreign  trooj)s,  for  the  first  time  in  French 
history,  into  the  very  metropolis. 


NAPLES. 


SPAIX. 

The  Bourbons  of  Spain  are  not  so  well 


.        .  .  .  .  — a  unic 

it  quite  so  much  in  their  late  alliances.     Fer-   ^         i 

dinand  11,  ihe  j)re>ent  King  of  Na])Jes,  has   i    f  >  i 


Frenchf  now  residing  at  Claremont,  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  Windsor  Castle;  and  the 
niece  of  the  King  is  radrricd  to  the  Duke  f 
Aumale,  also  at  Claremont,  Surrey.  The 
The  Bourlions  have  sunk  immensely  from  Poyal  famil]^-  of  Naples  is  thus  related  by 
their  former  greatness,  yet  they  still  are  in  '  marriage  to  the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Bra- 
possession  of  three  crowns  and  lay  claim  to  zil,  Portugal,  Tuscany,  Sardinia,,  and  to  the 
a  fourth.  The  i)resent  Queen  of  Spain,  Isa-  j  exiled  house  of  King  Louis  Philippe. 
bel  11.,  is  the  sixth  Spanish  moilarch  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  ;  the  kingdom  of  Naples 

and  Sicilv  is  ruled  by  the  family  for  the  last   r    *-r    i  i     r     -i      n*  .i    -    - .     , 

•    ,,    ,^     ',%,,.' 1  ^  1     lortihed  by  famdy  alliances  as  their  fnends  It 

century  aud  a  half ;  and  Portugal  for  nearly :  vr     i         /^  t    i    n      i  .   «    • 

.  .  ,  :      1     ,                 ,p,          ^^  1  /.  n     '  -^npl^'s.     Queen   Isabella   has    married    hef 

eiglit  hundred  years.     Ihe  members  of  the  •     -n        •     :ir     •     t.     j-        -■ 

-*^.,               -  •       ,       .               1    i.     •  .        cousin,  Francis  Maria  Perdinand;  and  her 
family  were  formerly  mven  much  to  inter-     .  .      .        •..   i  ^    .i      -i^  i         -  m, 
_      :        1    .  ,1       1            .  1     1  4      sister  IS  muted  to  the  Dnke  of  Montuensier, 

marriage,  but  they  have  not  had  recourse  to  .         i  •  i     .  •.  ■     .  *^      , 

•.  .    •.  1   •    .1    •    I u- t:^.-     — ^  union  which  at  its  conclusion  ▼crj*  nearly 

war  between  England  and  France^ 

,  •   1  .    •      *i     p    *  «•       *        1       1  ^^^8  hitherto  turned  out  to  be  hann- 

been  marrnd  twice,  the  first  time  to  a  dauj^Ii-  i  nn      r\         t  .r        •,  .  • 

-  ,..  ,,  I     r   c     T  •        1  ^^^^'    ^"C   Queen's  mother  has -married  a 

ter   of  \  R'Lor   J'.mmanuel   of   Sardinia,«who  .  ,i  t       .i  #      m  «»»*«»• 

r   1  •    1...,.  ,11       .1         11  tall  grenadier,  the  son  of  a  Tarancon  tobto- 

died  m  lbo(> ;  and  had  not  been  dead  many         .°       ..,      I  t      .     i.  .  *«"«- 

,       ,    ,.         .,        ,.  T  ,         .|       ^  conist,  with  whom  she  is  hvinir  at  present  m 

months    lu'fore    the    disconsolate     widower  i,    .  ,    nT,  -    ,  ^,^    |#*«^«?i"*- 

1    1    /r  .    T>    •    .       1    r      .u    I-      If  "^ris ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Queen's  mile 
rushed  oil  to  r:uis  to  ask  for  the  hand  of  a        ,  -       ,  .  ,         -^t-^^iio  uuu« 

1       ,,         i>  1    ft    M\  T  Tvi  and  lemale  cousins,  some  two-dozen  m  nom- 

dau'Miter   of  LoiHis  Philippe.     Ihe  arrange-  ,        ,  .   ,  .  ,  ZT 

,     I    .  X'    1  IT-  n  ber,  have  •married  among  themselves.    The 

ments   bciwecn  rsaplcs  and  France  were  all      ,    ,       -  ^.  ^.        .",     ...    ^••«^"-     *-■ 

I    ,  1111  1         *  *  1 1     *i  whole  of  the  matrimonial  alliances  of  the 

but  concliRlrd,  when   one  day,  at  table,  the  tj       i  /•     m      r  o     ■     .l      *        \ 

Duke  of  Oilcans  utior.d  a  few  disrespectful   I^^y"  /«>n''y.o/  '''l'«"».  therefore,  do  not  e<»- 
^vords  alK.ut  the  ])uc.hess  de  Benv,  which   "^ct  them  with  any  powerfiilforeign  howe, 

«.,,,-.        1  /.    T  f  -n  '  T        ,     but  only  with  other  Bourbons. 

oiiended  tin*  fraternal  leelings  of  rerdinand.  "^ 

A  quarrel  rnsucd;  and  the  consequence  of  PORTUGAL. 

it  was,  that  King  Ferdinand  straightway  lefl       'I'llE  process  of  amalgamation   of  the  dl^ 

Paris  for  \'ienna,  and  was  married,  in  Janu-   ferent  Iloyal  families  of  Europe,  and  the  jA- 

ary  1837,  to  Princess  Theresa,  a  daughter  of    timate  abs©ri)tion  into  the  Teutonic  element* 

the   Archdiilu"  Clinrlcs,  brother  of  the  late   i»<  "'>t  visible  in   Spain,  but  as  if  in  0]]po|i> 

Emi)eror    l^^ancis   I   of    Austria.      By   this    tion,   becomes   the   more   apparent'  in    tbt 

Princess   the   King  has  eigiit   children;  the '  ^^^'i^^^i^J^n^g  l*"rtugal.     The  young  King  of 

last  -of  wlif;m.  born  in    IH-w,  is  called  Mary   this  country,  behind  his  array  of  seventaea* 

Immacuhiia   Louisa.     By  his  first  marriage  ;  ^-liristian  names  —  I3om-:Pedro-d'Alcant8ia» 

with  the  Princess  of  Sardinia,  Ferdinand  had  |  ^larie -Fernando -Miguel -Kaphael-Gon«gf 

one    son,   Francis,   who   is   now   twenty-two    Xavier-Joao-Antonio-Lcopoldo  -  Victoi^FtMh 


years  old,  and  li(:ir-ai>parent  to  the  throne,     j  cisco-d'Asisse-Julio-Am^io  —  has  the 

King  Ferdinand  has  ten  brothers  and  sis- 1  what   homely-sounding   title   of    "Boko  of 
ters.    The  first  is   the  somewhat  ill-famed  |  Sa.xony,''  and  his  father,  also  a  Kingi 
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this  out  still  more  by  callini?  himsolf  Ferdi- 1 
nand,  "  King  of  Portugal  and  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Cohurg-Gotha." 

The  grandson  of  Hugo  Capet,  Count 
Henry  of  Bourgognc,  came  into  the  Iberian 
peninsula  about  the  year  1090,  and  received 
from  King  Alphonso  IV.  permission  to  fight 
the  Moors,  then  still  inhabiting  the  Western  j 
parts  of  the  country.  lie  did  so  successful- ', 
ly ;  and  got  as  a  reward  for  his  services  the 
whole  of  the  hind  thus  conquered,  a  fine  lit- 
tle lordship  extending  from  the  ^linho  to  the 
Tagus.  Henry's  son  and  successor,  Alfonso 
I.,  completed  the  work,  and  with  the.helj)  of 
the  jfleet  of  the  Crusaders  laid  hold  of  Lis- 
bon, unconquered  hiiherto,  and  of  a  good 
^  part  of  the  country  South  of  it;  and,  having 
beaten  five  Moorish  Kings  in  one  successful 
battle,  in  11. '59,  he  crowned  himself  King, 
and,  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the 
origin  of  the  crown,  put  the  five  shields  of 
the  Arab  chiefs  into  the  arms  of  Portuiral. 
where  they  are  seen  up  this  day.  His  suc- 
cessors have  ruled  the  country  ever  since, 
and  even  given  Emperors  to  a  vast  Transat- 
lantic state.  In  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tur}'.  King  Pedro  de  Alcantara  governed 
both  Portugal  and  Brazil ;  but  being  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  sovereignty  of  one  of 
these  countries,"  he  chose  to  leave  the  former 
.to  his  daughter.  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  and 
assumed  the  Imperial  purple  in  Rio  de  Jane- 
iro. Donna  Maria  H.  married,  in  183G, 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-€oburg-Gotha ; 
who  on  her  death,  in  1853,  was  named  Re- 
gent of  the  kingdom,  during  the  minority  of 
his  son,  Don  Pedro  V.,  then  only  sixteen 
years  old.  The  young  King  went  on  his 
trarels  in  the  summer  of  1854,  and  paid  a 
visit,  first  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  aAcrwards 
to  the  Continental  courts  of  Europe,  where 
all  due  honor  was  paid  to  him,  it  being  well 
known  that  he  was  not  without  some  vague 
natrimonial  intentions.  He  subsequently 
landed  a  sf^cond  time  in  England,  and  gos- 
siping newsmen  already  pretended  that  he 
had  found  what  he  sought  in  this  country; 
but  the)'  wore,  soon  after,  disappointed  to 
hear  that  a  young  Princess  of  Hohenzollem 
was  destined  to  share  the  throne  of  Portugal. 
The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Stephanie  von 
nohenzollem-Sigmaringen  with  the  young 
King  of  Portugal  is  announced  to  take  place 
OD  the  20th  of  April  this  year,  in  the  Ro- 
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man  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Hedwig  at  Ber- 
lin. Pedro  V.  took  the  reins  of  government 
into  his  ov.n  hands  at  his  eighteenth  birth- 
day ;  and  he  has  since  shown  himself  an  en- 
lightened, liberal  ruler,  with  wisdom  almost 
beyond  his  years.  It  thus  seems  as  if  the 
results  of  I>ourbon-Teutonic  alliances  are 
highly  favorable  to  both  races,  even  in  their 
immediate  consequences. 

SARDINIA. 

Thr  family  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  King 
of  Sardinia,  is  originally  of  German  origin ; 
but  the  founder  of  the  direct  line  of  Princes 
of  Savoy  was  a  Swiss  Count,  Berthold,  who 
lived  tn  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. The  descendants  of  Berlhold  founded 
themselves  a  small  but  .compact  little  princi- 
pality in  the  Alps ;  thence  gradr.ally  descend- 
ing into  the  fertile  plains  of  North  Italy ; 
gradually  acquiring  additional  lordship^  in 
great  part  through  the  personal  character  of 
the  house ;  until  the  settlement  of  1815  re- 
cognized in  Europe  "  the  kingdom  of  Sar- 
dinia," including  the  quondam  republic  of 
Genoa.  King  Charles  Emmanuel  IV.  abdi- 
cated in  1802  in  favor  of  his  brother,  Victor 
Emmanuel  1. ;  he  again  resigned  the  govern- 
ment, in  1821,  to  a  younger  brother,  Charles 
Felix ;  and  when  this  King  died,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  in  18,31,  his  successor,  Charles 
Albert,  consulted  only  the  prosperity  of  his 
subjects,  when,  in  1819,  he  put  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  his  son.  It  cost  him  hard  to  do 
it ;  and  soon  aftennards,  he  literally  died  of 
grief  at  not  having  been  able  to  do  more 
good  to  his  beloved  country. 

Victor  Emmanuel  II.  is  at  present  in  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  married 
in  1842,  a  daughter  of  Archduke  Itenier  of 
Austria,  a  brother  of  that  Archduke  John 
who  wooed  and  won  a  Tr}oleRe  innkeeper's 
child.  Tlie  Queen  died  in  the  beginning  of 
1855,  and  the  King  had  not  only  to  deplore 
this  loss,  but  saw,  within  o,  few  weeks  of  it, 
both  his  mother  and  his  only  brother  laid  in 
the  grave.  His  Queen  left  him  five  children 
the  second  of  whom,  Prince  Humbert,  now 
fourteen  years  old,  is  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne.  The  King  s  late  brother,  who  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  King  John  of  Saxony, 
also  lefl  two  children,  the  youngest  of  whom, 
now  in  his  (>urth  year,  is  called  Duke  of 
Genoa.    Direct  relations  the  royal  house  of 
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Sardinia  has  only  with  Austria  and  Saxony, 
but  through  the  latter  its  family  is  connected 
with  the  majority  of  European  sovereigns. 

PRUSSIA. 

What  Sardinia  is  to  Italv,  Prussia  is  to 
Germany,  the  country  of  progress  and  of 
Liberal  political  institutions.  The  origin, 
t?)o,  of  the  two  reigning  houses  of  Savoy  and 
of  Hohenzollern  has  much  similarity,  for  the 
founders  of  both  houses  had  to  thank  only 
their  own  strong  arm  for  what  territory  they 
acquired  as  the  basis  of  the  future  power  of 
the  family.  Unhke  the  ancient  Hapsburgs, 
neither  Zollcm  nor  Savoy  ever  got  a  square 
yard  of  land  through  matrimonial  calcula- 
tions. The  Counts  of  ZoUem  were  origi- 
nally very  jroor  knights,  ^ith  nothing  but  an 
old  castle  in  Suabia ;  and  one  of  the  first  of 
them,  Thassilon,  who  lived  in  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  centur}',  is  said  frequently  to 
have  acted  the  part  of  unauthorized  custom- 
house-officer towards  merchant  travellers  in 
the  South  of  Germany.  By  whatsoever 
means,  the  family  rose  to  comparative  wealth, 
so  that  about  980,  Thassilon*s  successors  were 
able  to  build  themselves  a  new  castle  in  the 
place  of  the  old,  and  even  to  lend  some 
money  to  the  always  needy  German  Emper- 
ors. As  acknowledgement  or  rather  com- 
pensation for  the  latter  service,  (for  the  Kai- 
sers of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  no  in- 
stance repaid  their  loans,)  Emperor  Otto  IV. 
made  the  Counts  of  ZoUern  hereditary  Bur- 
graves  of  Nuremberg,  a  post  of  some  impor- 
tance and  considerable  emolument;  and 
when,  a  century  later,  some  rebellious  sub- 
jects of  the  Empire  became  obstreperous, 
one  of  these  Burgraves  was  sent  down  to  the 
marshes  on  the  river  Elbe  to  chastise  them 
in  the  name  of  Kaiser.  The  work  was  well 
done  J  the  Kaiser  was  Iiighly  delighted  with 
the  service,  and  gratefully  gave  to  the  brave 
Burgraf  all  the  lands  which  he  had  con- 
quered in  perpe'tual  fief;  these  lands  are 
called  at  present  the  province  of  Branden- 
burg, and  in  the  place  of  the  former  big  rob.- 
ber  castle  stands  now  a  bigger  town  called 
Berlin. 

The  reigning  family  of  Prussia  is  connected, 
by  earlier  alliances  than  any  other  princely 
line,  with  the  sovereign  house  of  Brunswick, 
now  on  the  English  throne."  The  second 
King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  I,  was 
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George  was  as  yet  only  Elector  of  Hanover. 
After    he   came   to   the   English    throne,  a 
double  marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and   Princess   Wilhelmina    of    Prussia,  and 
Prince  Frederick   (afterwards  Frederick  the 
Great)  and  the  English  Princess  Amelia,  mtes 
projected,  and  was  on   the  eve  of  being  con- 
cluded, when  secret  Austrian    machinations 
first  interrupted  and  finally  broke    the  good 
understanding  between   the   two  sovereisms. 
Frederick  the  Great  ever  after>^rd$  deplored 
this,  and  had  good  reason  for  doing  so,  as  the 
wife  with  which  his  somewhat  despotic  father 
provided  him  was  all  but  an  idiot.   Frederick's 
nephew  and" successor  was  so  much  influenced 
by  the  dissolute  manners  which  the  absence 
of  refined  female  society  had   engendered  at 
*the  Court  of  Prussia,  that  during-  his  reign, 
down   to    1797,  royal  manners   and  morals 
were  like  those  in  the  time  of  our  Charles 
11;  and  it  was  not  until  the   accession  of 
Frederick  William  III,  the   father  of  the 
present  King  that  a  better   state  of  things 
got  the  upper  hand.    Frederick  "William  U 
married,  early  in  life,  the  lovely  and  highljr- 
accomplished  Princess  Louisa  of  Mecklenbuig- 
Strelitz,  a  royal  lady  before  wrbom  even  Na- 
poleon I,  who  hated  the   house  of  Prussia 
more  than  any  other  royal  family  in  Europe 
was  compelled   to   bow.     Unfortunately,  her 
son,  the  present  King  Frederick  William  IV, 
was  only  fifteen  years  old  when  she  died,  and, 
falling  Hkc  some  of  liis  predecessors  under 
Austrian  influence,  he   was    made  to  unite 
himself   to    the    Homan   Catholic    Princesi 
Elizabeth  of  Bavaria ;    a  ^marriage    which 
turned  out  to   be  childless,   and    not  vert 
happy.     The  King  has  six  brothers  and  sis- 
ters :  the  first  is  the  actual  Regeut  of  Prus- 
sia, who  has  this  week  become  the  father-in- 
law  of  our  Princess  Royal,  and  who  is  married 
to  a  daughter  of  the  late  Grand  Duke  of 
Saxe- Weimar ;  the  second  is   the  widow  of 
the  late  Czar  Nicholas,  now    Emprei»fi-I)oW" 
ager   of    Russia,  residing   in    Florence :  the 
third  is  Prince  Charles,  married   to  another 
daughter  of  the  late  Grand  Duke  of  iSaxe- 
Weimar,  a  sister  of  the  Princess  of  Prussia; 
the  fourth  is  the  Grand  Duchess  Dowager  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin ;  the  fifth  is  Princess 
Louisa,  married  to  the  Prince  Frederick  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  sixth  is  Prince  Al- 
bert, who  was  married  to  Marianne,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  King  William  I  of  Holland, 


married  to  a  daughter  of  Oeoi^^  \,>«\vexi\\i\i\.^NW^^twraL  hereafter  a  union  of  nine- 
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teen  years,  on  account  of  adultery.  There 
are,  besides,  some  children  of  the  late  King's 
brother,  all  of  them,  as  also  the  Princess  of 
Hohen-zollern,  the  elder  branch  of  the  fam- 
ily, married  to  German  sovereigns,  but  of 
lesser  importance.  On  the  whole,  the  house  of 
Pnissia  has  more  extensive  and  more  impor- 
tant family  connections  than  almost  any  other 
royal  line  in  Europe.  The  llohenzollern  so\- 
ereigns  are  nearly  related  to  the  reigning 
houses  of  Great  Britain,  of  Kussia,  of  Hol- 
land, of  Bavaria,  of  Austria,  of  Saxony,  of 
Hanover,  of  leaden,  and  many  other  reigning 
families  of  minor  power. 

^  "  SWEDEN. 

The  house  of  Prussia  is  also,  though  indi- 
rectly related  to, the  royal  family  of  Sweden, 
a  family  interesting  in  more  than  one  respect. 
The  tenure  of  the  house  of  Bernadotte  is  of 
posterior  date  to  that  of  the  house  of  Bona- 
parte, and  yet  the  royal  Swedish  family  is 
already  sufficiently  engrafted  on  the  stock  of 
European  royalty  to  find  wives  and  husbands 
among  the  class ;  a  thing  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Corsican  house,  although  their 
ch?ef  is  a  mighty  Emperor,  have  not  as  yet 
succeeded.  The  reason  for  this  good  luck 
of  the  Bemadottes  may  be  found  in  the  calm, 
quiet,  diplomatic  way  in  which  they  settled 
down  on  their  Northern  throne,  and  gradu- 
ally screwed  themselves  into  the  confidence 
of  their  brother  monarchs.  The  founder  of 
the  house,  Jean  lU»rnadotte,  the  son  of  a 
notary*  in  the  south  of  France,  acted  all  his 
life  long  in  this  quiet,  unpretending  manner  ; 
and  from  a  private  of  marines  he  worked  his 
way  through  all  the  grades  of  militarj'  hier- 
archy up  to  the  rank  of  general  under  the 
first  Bonaparte.  When  poor  Oustavus  Adol- 
phus  of  Sweden  was  deposed  by  the  conspi- 
racy of  a  party,  and  his  uncle  the  Duke  of 
Sudermania  was  ])laced  on  the  throne  as 
Charles  XIII.,  the  conspirators,  most  of 
them  secret  Republicans,  succeeded  in  bring- 
iug  about  the  election  of  Jean  Bernadotte, 
who  took  great  pains  to  spread  a  belief  in  his 
Democratic  opinions.  As  soon  as  the  de- 
posed King  had  lefl  the  countrj*,  the  new 
heir-apparent  came  to  Stockholm ;  where  he 
was  well  received  hy  the  whole  royal  family, 
with  the  exception  of  the  wife  of  the  Ex- 
Monarch,  who  had  not  followed  her  husband 
into  exile,  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  pre- 


ferred to  stop  m  her  old  residence.  She  wa 
continually  shut  up  in  her  ])alace,  and.  sel- 
dom mixed  with  the  gay  world,  except  when 
she  could  not  help  doing  so  without  offending 
her  kind  uncle  the  new  King,  who  always 
treated  her  with  the  greatest  consideration. 
At  last,  wishhig  to  draw  her  out  of  her  se- 
clusion, he  succeeded  in  persuading  her  to 
receive  the  Crorwn  Prince,  J<)l;n  Bernadotte, 
who  all  the  while  had  stood  aloof  respect- 
fully, not  intruding  himself  on  the  Ex-Queen, 
nor  on  any  body  else.  Having  consented  to. 
receive  him,  the  wife  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
arranged  the  meeting  at  her  own  palace; 
stipulating  that  the  entertainment  on  the  oc- 
casion should  only  consist  of  tea  and  cards, 
as  music  had  never  been  allowed  under  her 
roof  since  her  misfortune.  To  this  rather 
meagre  fete  the  whole  court  and  all  the  dis- 
tinguished foreigners  residing  in  Stockholm 
were  invited.  Sudden  indisposition  pre- 
vented the  old  King  from  joining  the  party, 
but  the  Ex-Queen  did  the  honors  with  great 
seeming  affability.  She  played  a  rubber  of 
whist  with  Prince  Bernadotte  and  the  Am- 
bassadors of  England  and  Jiussia,  After 
cards,  the  tea  was  served,  with  a  niaj^nificent 
j)latcau,  prepared  for  the  Queen  and  Prince. 
The  Queen  advanced,  and  poured  out  the  tea 
into  two  cups,  indicating  one  to  Bernadotte  ; 
who  was  just  in  the  act  of  taking  it,  when 
suddenly  he  felt  the  pressure  of  a  thumb  on 
his  shoulder,  forcible  and  significant  enough 
to  convince  him  that  it  was  meant  for  a 
warning.  Calm  and  collected,  as  Bernadotte 
was  throughout  his  life,  he  did  not  move  his 
eyes,  but  quietly  and  in  the  most  unconcerned 
manner  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  Madame,  it  is  im- 
possible that  I  can  permit  your  Majesty  to 
ser\'e  me!** — which  saying,  he  seized  the 
plateau,  and  turned  it  round  adroitly  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  cup  which  was  intended 
for  him  was  placed  before  the  Queen  and  the 
other  l>efore  himself.  On  this,  the  Ex-Queen 
turned  deadly  pale,  and  made  a  movement  as 
if  fainting.  However,  the  hesitation  was  but 
momentarj'.  Collecting  herself  suddenly, 
she  bowed  to  the  Crown  Prince  and  the  com- 
pany, and,  taking  the  cupy  drank  its  contents 
to  the  last  drop.  Great  was  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  citizens  of  Stockholm,  when  they 
read  the  next  day,  in  the  official  gazette  of 
Stockholm,  the  following  chort  paragraph — 
**  The  Queen  Dorothea  died  suddenly  dnring 
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Uie  night.     The  cnuse  of  the  death  is  believed    "  who  lived  in  the  year  of  the  world  3 '^•jS.'' 


to  be  apoplexy."* 

Tlirough  such  scenes  Prince  Bemadotte 
had  to  make  his  road  to  the  throne;  and  wa- 
rily indeed  did  lie  j)roceed  on  his  way.  AVhen 
at  last  King,  in  1818,  his  first  object  was  to 
look  about  for  family  alliances  t^y  strengthen 
his  dynasty.  After  long  dij)lomatic  negotia- 
tions, he  Naw  that  he  could  find  no  better 
consort  for  his -eldest  son  than  the  half-legit- 
imate Princess  Josephine  of  Leuchtenbcrg, 
whose  father,  Prince  Eugene,  had  engraAed 
his  familv  in  some  deforce  on  the  roval  house 
of  Bavaria.  This  was  the  first  step  of  the 
Bemadottes  towards  an  alliance  with  the  sov- 
ereigns of  Europe;  their  second  step  ad- 
vanced them  a  good  deal  further.  On  the 
12th  June  18u0,  Prince  Charles,  the  j)resent 
Regent  of  Sweden,  married  a  Princess  of  the 
ancient  house  of  Orange-Xassau,  a  daughter 
of  Prince  I\ederick  of  the  Netherlands  and 
of  Princess  Louise  of  Prussia  the  sister  of 
King  Frederick  William  IV. ;  and  now  the 
family  of  Bernadolte  might  be  said  to  have 
entered,  on  a  footing  pf  equality,  the  great 
circle  of  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Through 
this  union,  and  through  the  former  of  King 
Oscar  with  the  Princess  of  Leuchtenbcrg, 
the  house  of  Bernadotte  has  become  directly 
related  to  the  reigning  families  of  Holland, 


and  whose  successor,  King  Anscrich,  was 
swaying  his  ilaxcn-haircd  subjects  at  the 
time  Jesus  Christ  was  bom.  The  fourteenth 
in  the  Hst  of  these  ancient  Saxon  monarch^ 
was  a  certain  Hengst  or  Hcngist,  who,  in  the 
year  449,  in  company  with  his  brother  Horsa. 
crossed  the  raging  North  sea,  to  conquer  rin 
island  called  Britannia.  Another  wcl)- 
known  man  was  the  twentv-fourth  cf  this 
line.  Prince  Wittekind ;  and  the  m.^dtrn 
Saxon  court  biographers,  who  seem  to  l-e 
ashamed  to  go  back  into  the  j)ast  as  fnr  as 
old  John  Hubner,  commonly  mention  th:< 
prince  as  the  founder  of  the  race.  Wine- 
kind  was  persuaded  into  Christianity  bv  :he 
great  Emperor  Charlemagne,  who  solomnlv 
baptized  him,  in  the  year  183,  and  then  made 
him  a  ITcrzog,  or  chief  of  armed  men.  and 
gave  him  for  wife  a  Christian  Princess  of  his 
own  house.  His  descendant  hi  the  fourth 
generation  was  Duke  Henry,  who,  in  919, 
was  chosen  Emperor  of  Germany,  or  of  the 
"  Holy  Boman  Empire"  as  it  was  called;  a 
dignity  which  he  transmitted  to  .son,  grand- 
son, and  great-grandson.  Thus  the  .^amriy 
rose  in  influence,  and  their  hereditary  domin- 
ions became  gradually  more  extended,  and 
were  at  last  elevated  into  an  electorate. 
Saxony   would  have,   perhaps,    in    course  of 


of  l^rui'sia,  and  Bavaria,  and  through  them,  ^'n^e  embraced  the  whole  of  Germany*  ?.s  the 
indirectly,  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  Kusi>ia,  '  members  of  the  reigning  family  coniiriu.illy 
Austria,  and  the  rest  of  the  sovereigns  of  this  !  ^^V^  at  the  head  of  the  other  princes,  lut  for 
quarter  of  the  globe.  |  t-he  wanf  of  a   law  of  primogeniture.    The 

I  non-existence  of  any  such  re;::ulat:on  durinij 

S  VXOVY  I  •  »  o  o 

.  the  middle  ages  is  the  reason  that  Germauv 
What  wo  now  call  Snxony  is  not  the  coun-  \  to  this  day  is  broken  up  in  a  number  of  pt-ttv 
try  originally  so  nam<<(l,  which  lies  further  principalities,  all  of  them  weak  and  heIpk-*«J 
North.  The  earliest  writers  who  mention  because  disunited.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had 
the  Saxons,  PtolcmaMis  among  oihers,  des- '  Saxony  risen  to  a  certain  point  of  iuUuenoe, 
cribes  them  as  neighbors  of  the  Danes:  so  '  than  its  power  was  broken  up  again.  FrLJ- 
that  ancient  Saxony  must  have  t)een  where  erick  the  Mild,  who  reigned  from  142s  to 
Holstein,  Oldenburg,  Hanover,  &c.,  are  at  \  1404,  left  at  his  death  Iwp  children,  A:::-crt 
present.  However,  the  rulers  of  the  mod- 1  and  Ernest,  between  whom,  accordlnj:  to 
ern  kingdom  and  duchies  of  Saxony  are  the  |  usage,  the  electorate  was  divided;  and  they 
descendants  of  the  chiefs  of  that  old  Saxony  became  the  founders  of  two  branches  of  the 
on  the  North  Sen,  and  it  was  they  who  car-  fiunily,  callecl  to  this  day  the  Albertine  and 
ried  the  name  further  South  into  Germany,  the  Ernestine  lines.  From  the  latter  li-e, 
The  origin  of  this  family  is  lost  in  the  nl-ht  '  the  elder  of  the  two,  spring  the  sovcR:^'ns 
of  time.  Herr  Joli'nnn  Hiibner,  that  most  of  the  ducal  houses;  and  from  Prir.ce  Al- 
con«ccientious  genealogical  bookworm,  traces  bert  the  younger  brother,  descend  the  Kinp^ 
the  line  of  Saxon  Princes  nearly  two  thou-  of  Saxony.  This  change  of  fortune  bctuwn 
sand  years  back,  to  one  King  Harderich,  the  elder  and  the  younger  line  was  hvuMzhl 
*  Tho  ro«|ion.-.il.ilitv  of  this  st<.rv  remains  with  about  by  the  exertions  of  the  Ernestine  i^ii\' 
the  late  Thomas  Kaikes,  E>q.    Diary,  iii.  ifu.        .  jy  in  favor  ot  Protestantism  ;  for  which  they 
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were  punished  by  the  bigoted  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  who  took  the  electorate  from 
them,  and  gave  it  to  the  younger  lino.  Not- 
withstanding such  losses,  the  elder  branch  of 
the  family  (to  whom  belongs  the  Prince  Con- 
sort of  England)  have  always  stood  out  val- 
iantly for  Protestantism  and  liberty  of  con- 
science; and  when,  in  1G97,  the  Elector 
Fried  rich  August  I.  became  a  convert  to  the 


The  last  branch  of  the  four  ducal  houses 
of  Saxonyv  the  house  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
— not  consisting  of  above  a  dozen  members, 
and  the  head  of  which  rules  over  a  ])opulation 
of  not  more  than  150,000  (about  the  popula- 
tion of  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire) — is  undoubt- 
edly, the  heat-connected  family  in  Europe. 
The  reigning  Duke,  Ernest  II,  married* Prin- 
cess Alexandrina,  daughter  of  the  late  Grand 


Roman  Catholic  faith  in  order  to  gain   the    Duke  Leopold  of  Baden;  his  brother  is  Prince 
crown   of  Poland,    the    indignation    of   the  j  Albert,  Consort  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain. 


EmCvStine  family  was  on  the  pouit  of  going 
beyond  words. 

The  house  of  Saxonv,  chieflv  this  elder 
line,  now  represented  in  the  four  ducal  fam- 
ilies, has  been  more  fertile  in  members  than 
any  other  ])rincely  house  for  the  last  century. 
ITie  present  King  of  Saxony,  John  Nepomuk, 
who  is  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  late  King 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  has  no  fewer  than 


his  eldest  aunt  is  the  divorced  wife  of  the 
late  Grand  Duke  Constantine  of  Kussia,  the 
elder  brother  of  Czar  Nicholas,  who  discarded 
her  that  he  might  unite  himself  to  a  Polish 
lady,  the  Countess  of  Grudzinska ;  his  other 
aunt  is  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  mother  of  Queen 
\jctoria;  and'  his  uncle  is  King  Leopold  of 
Belgium.  One  of  his  cousins  is  King  of 
Portugal,  and  another  has  married  the  daugh- 


eight  children  hving,  all  born  at  intervals  of  '  ter  of  a  King,  Princess  Clementine,  who  fol- 


from  eighteen  months  to  two  years.  Four 
of  them  are  married  already :  the  Crown 
Prince  to  a  Princess  "\Vasa;  Princess  Eliza- 
beth  to  the  brother  of  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
whose  death  we  mentioned  above;  Princess 
Anne  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Tuscany ;  and 
Princess  Marguerite  to  the  second  brother  of 
the  Emperor  of  .\ustria.  There  are,  besides, 
the  widow  of  the  former  JCing  Frederick 
Augustus,  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
and  several  other  relations. 

The  next  Saxon  Prince  in  importance,  the 
Grand-Duke  of  Saxe-AVeimar,  mnrried  a 
daughter  of  the  late  King  William  II  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  has  four  children,  the  eldest 
of  whom.  Prince  Charles,  is  not  more  than 
thirteen  years  old.  His  two  sisters  are  mar- 
ried to  two  brothers  of  the  King  of  Prussia; 
the  elder  sister,  Maria,  to  Prince  Charles, 
and  the  younger  sister,  Augusta,  to  the  Prince 
of  Prussia.  The  latter  royal  lady,  who  ac- 
companied her  son  this  week  at  the  impor- 
tant ceremony  in  St.  James*  Chapel,  is  at 
present  in  her  forty-sixth  year.  Her  mother, 
the  Grand  Duchess  Mary  of  llussia,  is  tlii 
eldest  sister  of  the  late  Czar  Nicholas. 

Lastly,  the  Dukes  of  Saxe-Meiningen  and 
Saxe-Altenburg  have,  both  of  them,  not  many  branch  lines,  each  with  but  a  few  s<iuare  yards 
children,  but  numerous  cousins,  uncles,  and '  of  territory ;  and  not  one  of  them  rose  to 
aunts.     One  of  the  latter.  Princess  Alexan- 1  any  considerable  influence  in  Germany,  until 


lowed  her  husband  into  Col)urg  when  her 
father,  Louis  Philippe,  was  on  the  throne  of 
France.  The  house  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
therefore,  is  nearly  related  to  the  royal  fam- 
ilies of  Great  Britain,  of  Portugal,  Belgium, 
llussia,  Holland,  Baden,  and  most  of  the 
other  reigning  houses  of  Europe. 

GREAT  lUllTAIN. 

The  present  royal  family  of  this  country, 
members  of  the  house  of  Brunswick-Lune- 
burg,  trace  their  origin  to  the  first  Margraves 
of  Este,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  who  married  into  the 
family  of  the  Guelj)h,  German  Counts  who 
were  hring  in  Suai)ia,  but  had  possessions  in 
the  North  of  Italy,  then  a  jirovince  of  the 
Holy  Koman  Empire.  Through  these 
Guelj)hs,  and  througli  alliances  with  other 
rising  houses,  the  members  of  the  house  of 
Este  soon  acquired  considerable  territory, 
chiefly  in  the  North  of  (iermanv.  One  of 
them,  John,  established  himself,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  Duke  of  Lu- 
neburg,  and  another,  Albrecht.  at  about  the 
same  time  as  Duke  of  Brunswick.  The  fam- 
ily, however,  soon  8i)lit  into  scores  of  Httle 


drine,  now  called  Alexandra-Josefowna,  was 
married,  in  1830,  to  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine of  llussia,  eldest  brother  of  the 
present  Czar. 


two  Dukes,  who  saw  the  source  of  the  evil, 
Prince  George  William  of  Celle  and  Prince 
Ernest  Agustus  of  Hanover,  established,  in 
1680,  the  law  of  primogeniture.  Tliis  brooglit 
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about  a  sudden  rise  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
fitmily.  Only  twelve  years  after  the  promul- 
gation of  this  law,  the  territories  of  one 
branch  of  the  house  had  become  so  \rcll 
rounded  off  tliat  George  AVilliam  I.  rose  to 
the  dignity  of  Elector  j  which  he  transmitted, 
with  still  increased  territory  to  his  son  and 
successor,  Ger)rii;e  Louis.  This  second  Elec- 
tor, however,  had  not  long  governed  his  pa- 
ternal dominions  before  news  reached  him, 
in  1714,  that  Queen  Aune  of  Great  Britain 
was  dead,  and  tlint  he  was  to  be  her  succes- 
sor. At  first  George  Louis  was  exceedingly 
loth  to  leave  his  beloved  Hanover  for  any 
throne  btyond  the  seas,  and  he  had  to  be 
almost  forced  by  his  friends  to  accept  the 
proffered  crown  ;  for  his  daughter  was  mar- 
ried to  King  Frederick  AVilliam  of  Prussia, 
and  all  his  relations  were  in  Germany.  He 
did  go  at  last,  after  long  hesitation ;  but  he 
returned  everv  year  to  the  countrv  of  his  an- 
ceators.  In  his  son  George  H.,bom  in  Ger- 
many, this  love  of  llie  "  Vatcrland  "  was  not 
quite  so  strong;  yet  even  he  made  his  peri- 
odical pilgrimages  into  Germany;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  accession  of  the  third  George 
that  the  house  of  Brunswick-Hanover  can  be 
said  to  have  become  naturalized  in  the  coun- 
try of  their  adoption. 

The  familv,  before  as  well  as  after  it  as- 
cended  the  1-lnglish  throne,  had  continually 
intermarried  with  German  Princes  and  Prin- 
cesses, and  with  thom  alone;  and  it  is  conse- 
quently of  pure  Teutonic  blood.  All  the 
matrimonial  alliances,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  this  last  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  Queen 
Victoria  with  the  jiresumptive  heir  of  the 
throne  of  Prussia,  were  concluded,  too,  with 
tlie  smaller  princely  houses  of  Germany. 
Saxe-Meiningen,  Hesse-Homburg,  Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz,  B  runs  wick- Wo  tfenbuttel,  and 
other  families  of  no  greater  political  impor- 
tance, have  hitherto  furnished  the  contingent 
of  royal  consorts  for  the  reigning  house  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  Queen  of  Great  Britain  is  related, 
more  or  less  intimately,  to  all  the  other  royal 

•  femilies.  King  Leopold  I.  of  Belgium  is  her 
uncle ;  King  George  V.  of  Hanover  is  her 

^  first  cousin  ;  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  is  her 
brother-in-law,  and  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne  of  Prussia  her  son-in-law ;  the  King- 
Kegent  of  Portugal,  the  Duke  of  Brabant, 
Princess  Clementine  of  France,  daughter  of 
thtt  late  King  Louis  Philippe,  and  thia  Arch- 


duchess Marie  of  Austria,  are  her  cousina- 
Bcing  thus  in  close  bonds  of  consanguinity 
with  the  reigning  houses  of  Prussia,  Austria, 
Belgium,  Hanover,  Portugal,  and  the  Duchies 
of  Saxony,  Queen  Victoria,  through  them, 
can  claim  family  connexion  with  the  sov- 
ereigns of  the  remaining  countries  of  Ei»> 
rope ;  all  of  them,  as-  we  have  shown  above, 
being  in  the  most  intimate  relationship  with 
either  Austria,  Prussia,  or  the  Saxon  Duchi^ 
Even  among  tiie  non-sovureigu  families  of 
Germany,  Queen  Victoria  has  many  relations. 
Prince  Charles  of  Leiningen,  Lieutenanl- 
General  in  the  service  of  Bavaria,  is  her  bro- 
ther-in-law ;  and  his  Consort,  Countess  Mar 
rie  of  Klebclsberg,  is  her  sister-in-law,  or 
rather  was,  for  she  was  divorced  from  the 
Prince  in  1848,  after  a  union  of  nineteen 
years.  Tlieir  eldest  son.  Prince  Ernest,  born 
in  1830,  is  a  Lieutenant  in  the  British  Xavyf 
and  the  second,  Pnnce  Edward,  bom  in  1833 
is  a  Captain  in  the  Austrian  service.  Asr 
other  sister-in-law  of  her  Majesty  is  Frinceii 
Anne  of  Leiningen,  who  married  the  media;^ 
^zcd  Prince  of  Hohenlohe-Langenbuig,  and 
one  of  whose  sons.  Prince  Victor,  bom  1833, 
is,  Hke  his  cousin  Ernest,  Lieutenant  In  tht 
British  Navy.*  These  maternal  relations  of 
Queen  Victoria  may  be  traced  far  even  into 
the  nobility  of  Germany,  as  the  honae  of 
Leiningen  is  split  into  seven  branchei^  tht 
members  of  only  one  of  which  have  nght  to 
the  title  of  Prince,  while  the  othen — ^th^ 
of  Leiningen-Hardenburg,  Leiningen-Beo* 
dcnau,  Leiningen  -  Westerburg,  Leiningei^ 
Hcidesheim  -  Falkenburg,  &c.  —  are  meit 
Counts  of  the  ci-devant  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire. To  furnish  a  list  of  these  connezionb 
however,  would  lead  us  too  far :  and  we  coi^ 
elude  our  analysis  of  European  royalty  with 
this  last  hasty  glance  at  her  Mqjerty'a  Gt^ 
man  cousins. 
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[OuB  account  ■  of  the  reigning  iamiEet  of 
Germany,  last  week,  had  a  leading  digeflli 
and  the  narrative  was  constructed  with  a 
to  that  object,  necessarily  passing  hy 
that  might  otherwise  have  tempted  na  at  c 
roborating  our  general  proposition,  or  at; 
,  senting  matter  of  peculiar  interest.    Tim. 
is  one   section  of  the  subject   whidi  wii 
necessarily  excluded  by  the  plan    of  aa^ 
paper,  but  it  is  too  interesting  to  bn  tflp  ' 
tirely  passed  over ;  we  refier  to  tho  isffimi 
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of  the  hoiine  of  Bavaria,  especially  of  its 
Princesses.] 

The  founder  of  the  royal  house  of  Bavaria 
was  Duke  Luitpold  of  Wittelsbach,  who 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century, 
and  whose  sons  acquired  some  territory  on 
the  Eastern  liorders  of  the  lihine,  and  be- 
came Counts  Palatine  of  Wittelsbach.  But, 
like  all  the  otherroyalfaniilies  of  Germany,  the 
descendants  of  Luitpold,  through  the  nonex- 
istence of  a  law  of  primogeniture,  soon  split 
into  numerous  branches;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  they  were  reduced  to  the  two  lines  still 
existing — the  Electoral  house  of  Bavaria, 
and  the  Palatine  family  of  Deau-Ponts.  By 
the  grace  of  Napoleon  I.,  the  Elector  Maxi- 
milian Joseph,  head  of  the  first-named  family, 
was  made  a  King,  in  the  year  ISOo,  and  re- 
ceived together  with  his  title  a  considerable 
increase  of  territory  from  the  great  dispenser 
of  Continental  thrones.  It  is  with  this  Max- 
inulian,  the  first  King  of  Bavaria,  that  the 
modem  and  the  interesting  history  of  the 
royal  house  of  Wittelsbach  licgins. 

Elector  Maximilian  married  twice  :  first,  a 
Princess  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  by  whom  he 
had  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters; and  secondly,  a  Princess  of  Baden,  by 
whom  also  he  had  four  children,  all  daugh- 
ters. The  individual  fortunes  of  these  three 
Princes  and  six  Princesses  illustrate  in  a  sin- 
gular manner  the  intimate  and  widespread 
connexions  of  tlie  royal  families  of  Europe. 
It  is  the  four  daughters  of  the  second  mar- 
riage that  chiefly  exhibit  this  marriage  nyn- 
tem.  The  two  eldest  of  them,  twin-sisters, 
bom  on  the  13th  November  1801,  are  now 
the  Queens  of  Prussia  and  of  Saxony ;  and 
the  other  two,  also  twin-sisters,  bora  on  the 
27th  January  1805,  are  the  all-influential 
Archduchess  Sojihie,  mother  of  the  Austrian 
Emperor,  and  the  Queen-dowager  of  Saxony. 
Thus,  the  daughters  of  the  house  of  Bavaria 
have  given  fair  promise  to  be  for  the  Kings 
and  Princes  of.  Europe  what  the  sons  of  the 
hovse  of  Coburg  are  to  the  Queens  and  Prin- 
.oeaaea.  And  in  both  cases  the  connecting 
medium  of  royalty  was  sought  in  a  fiimily 
of  third-rate  influence;  for  the  house  of 
BtEraria,  at  the  time  when  these  matrimonial 
oonnexions  were  formed,  was  as  poor  as  the 
house  of  Coburg  is  even  now. 

After  Maximilian  had  been,  as  we  have 
said,  created  King  of  Bavaria  by  the  Em- 
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peror  Napoleon,  his  chief  object  became  to 
marry  his  children,  especially  his  daughters, 
into  powerful  houses,  so  as  to  gain  by  family 
alliances  that  influence  which  he  could  not 
hope  to  acquire  by  the  mere  strength  of  a 
newly-gained  title.  Accordingly,  he  oflered 
the  eldest  of  his  daughters,  the  Princess 
Augusta,  to  Eugene  de  Bt^auharnais,  the 
adopted  son  of  the  French  Emperor,  who 
had  just  before  been  made  Vice-King  of  Italy 
and  Grand  Duke  of  Frankfort,  lliis  mar- 
riage having  been  concluded,  the  King  man- 
aged, after  much  diplomatic  manteiivering,  to 
unite  his  second  daughter.  Princess  Caroline, 
to  the  Emperor  Francis  of  Austria,  then  fifty 
years  old.  The  Emj)eror  had  already  buried 
three  wives,  the  last  of  them  only  seven 
months  before  this  union  with  Princess  Caro- 
line. To  find  a  husband  for  the  next  Prin- 
cess, Elizabeth,  was  a  still  more  difficult  task 
for  the  King  of  Bavaria ;  as  we  learn  from 
the  Memoirs  of  the  PrusKian  General  Wol- 
zogen  ;  who,  in  the  year  1S19,  came  with  hia 
fupil,  the  Crown  Prince  (the  j)resent  King) 
of  Prussia,  in  the  course  of  his  Europeari 
travels  to  Munich.  "  King  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria,"  says  Ilerr  von  Wolzogen,  "  received 
me  in  the  most  friendly  msnner,  and  invited 
me  to  a  private  dinner.  He  there  and  then 
confessed  to  me,  that  the  dearest  wish  of  his 
heart  consisted  in  marrying  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Pnissia.  But 
this  wish  fulfilled,  he  said,  he  would  die  con- 
tentedly, {dann  vurde  er  ntldg  terben.) 
Having  sent  for  the  Princesses,  they  all  were 
in  turn  presented  to  me;  and  although  I 
observed  to  his  Majesty  that  my  sole  duty^ 
consisted  in  giring  instruction  in  the  art  of 
war  to  the  Prince  Frederick  William,  and 
not  to  seek  a  wife  for  him,  his  Majesty 
smiled,  and  dismissed  me  in  the  most  gn^ 
cious  manner."  So  much  royal  perseverance 
could  not  remain  unrewarded,  and  aoeocd- 
ingly,  a  few  }'ears  after  this  interview  with 
the  worthy  Herr  von  Wolzogen,  the  Oeomtk 
Prince  of  Prussia  was  married  to  IMnoesa 
Elizabeth.  Her  twin-sister,  Amdlie,  hid  been 
united,  a  short  time  before,  to  Prince  John  of 
Saxony,  who  eventually  became  King.  Max« 
imilian  of  Bavaria  now  had  only  to  seek,  bus* 
bands  for  the  remaining  two  daughters  i-  and 
easily  finind  them  in  Archduke  Francia  of 
Austria,  who  married  Princess  Sophie^  and 
Prince  Frederick  Augustus  of  Saxony,  who 
married  Princeii  Mrndp  the  twitt-iiat«r  of 
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Sophie.  Sophie  was  Queen  of  Saxony  even '  selle  Sophie  I^olley,  daugliter  of  a  French 
heforc  the  elder  sister,  Anielie.  wife  of  Prince,  otficer,  who  was  ennobled  under  the  title  of 
Fred<:rick  Aii'Mif^tus's  vouni'er  brother.  Baroness  of  Beversdorf.  This  latter  union 
Tiiron<zh  such  well-timed  calculations,  all  the.  is  said  to  be  a  very  happy  one ;  and  IVJice 
dau«i^ht«.rs  of  Kinjjj  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  [  Ciiarles  and  his  wife  spend  their  days  in  a 
became  consorts  to  some  of  the  most  power- j  secluded  little  chateau  on  ihe  banks  of  the 
ful  ]iri:K'es  of  Europe;  one  a  temporary .  Lake  of  Tegern  in  the  Bavarian  Alps. 
Queen  of  Italy,  another  an  Km])ress  of  Aus-j  Kinj,'  Louis  abdicated  in  1848;  and  his  son 
tria,  another  an  F.mperor's  mother,  another  a  Maximilian  IL,  who  hud  married  in  1S42 
Queen  of  Prussia,  and  the  remaining  two  I'rincesh  Frederika,  first  cousin  of  the  King 
successive  Queens  of  Saxony.  ]  of  l*russia,   succeeded   him   on   the    throne. 

These  inlluential  connexions  of  the  house!  The  eldest  sister  of  tiiis  j)resent  King  is  mar- 
of  Bavaria  were  kejit  up  by  the  successors  of.  ried  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  llesse;  liis  brother 
King  Maximilian  I.,  but  not  so  much  per-.  Otto,  King  of  Greece,  is  united  with  a  Prin- 
Bonally  as  by  their  daughters  and  the  other;  cess  of  Oldenburg;  the  next  brother,  Luit- 
Princoses  of  the  family.  For  whereas  the !  pold,  has  a  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
female  members  of  the  house  invariably  j  Tuscany ;  Princess  Adelgond  is  married  to 
married  great  Princes,  the  two  sons  of  the' the  Duke  of  Modena,  and  Princess  llilde- 
first  King  were  not  so  ambitious  in  thoir '  garde  to  the  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria- 
matrimonial  aspirations.  The  eldest  son,  I  The  royal  house  of  Bavaria,  therefore,  is  in- 
Louis,  who  a>cendod  the  throne  in  182.5,  timateh  connected  with  the  leading  Princes 
married  a  Princess  of  Saxe-Altenburg ;  but,   of  Germany  and  the  North  of  Italy ;  chiefly 

«     •        11  1  ^  ...«  1  «  i,«.i  ^*i  .     1  1       ^^ith  tlie  families  of  Austria,  Prussia,  Saxonr. 

as  IS  wfll  known,  he  had  other  less  reixular,  ti  f\^^     i  rp  ,    •  ^    ,    .» 

,  .1.  r  r  IT  >  Hesse,  Oldenburg,  lusc^inv,  and  Modena. 
connexions,  among  whom  the  fiir-famed  Lolaj  ]j.,,.aria  is  the  princiiwl  connecting  link  be^ 
Montez.  The  only  brother  of  King  Louis,l  tween  the  ]'rotcstant  and  the  Catholic  fami- 
Prince  Charles,  united  himself  to  a  Mademoi-i  lies  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
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Oiw.M.s'.   Patfioft.>fjt/,  mid  Tr^atiintit.     By  IM- '  oilical  periods,  will  be  areounted"  for,  as  alfo 
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al?o 
so 
TnKRE  is  no  mnre  afflicting  muladv  than  ^'I'^^^'dy. 
epilepsy,  and  none  more  mv-^tcrious.  Its  ini-  ^^"f  although  the  causes  are  unknown,  ex- 
mcdliire  cause  is  entirely  unknown,  althouirh  its  ,  Pfrience  has  taught  the  liabiis  of  life  that  will 
indire.f  causes  are  ascertaineil  l.y  experience.  JTodiice  it.  ami  the  treatment  hy  which  it  may 
Rut  «'/••'  it  i.^.  an.l  how  the  svnipfoms  are  pro- .  ^'^  relieved  or  even  cured.  This  is  the  object  of 
du»'od  to  wliicli  the  name  of'epilepsv  is  iriven.  ^^^'  i^i»?^*?king's  admirable  volume,  which  is  dfr 
not  even  a  /'-W  morUm  lias  revealed.  '  The  ei.n-  ■  ''^t-'"*-''^  ^'^r  ^^^^  infonnation  of  the  general  pablic 
vulsi.)n  wliioh  we  cull  the  tit  is,  of  course,  uiilv  '^^^  ^^'^'^^  "-''  "^  ^^^^  profession.  He  tcachea  hii 
the  cnns<-<iuonco  of  someihin;:  atf-ctin-  the  "  ^^="*"''^' "^''"O '"••y  ^'^  «^P»l*-'pt»^' or  who  may  have 
ncn-ous  svMeui ;  hut  what  that  sonu-thin-Ms  or !  ^*'^'  ^'""'  of  epileptic  i)atieiits,  how  to  treat  it, 
even  whether  it  oi.erntes  upon  t!ie  brain,  the  ^•>^'"''*"  ^'Y  ^'*'^>'  ^^  uvoulance.  or  for  relief  during 
gaiii:li"ns,  or  tlic  lieries.  nuho«lv  knows,  and  \  ""'^  "*^*-*''  ^^^^  attack.  With  this  ohject  he  has 
phv^i.inns  have  in.iuirea  in  vain.  The  nio^t  ^^rittcn  in  plain  lan?najn\  perfectly  intelliciWe 
prol.al.1.-  omj'.rtur.  we  hnve  seen  is  that  it  is  in  ^^*  *''^  unscientific.  He  does  not  profess  to  haw 
some  w;iv  o..niicetnl  with  tt  stoi-m-e  of  iho  •"'olved  the  mystery  that  shrouds  it.  He  does 
How  of  what,  for  a  Letter  name,  we  mast  be  "^'^  boa^t  of  an  infallible  cnre.  He  is  conscious 
coutoijt  to  <'jill  the  norvoiiN  flui.l— th.^  intiuoncc.  ,  ^^'  '*'^  imperfect  state  of  our  knowled^^e  about 
whatever  it  i<.  tliat  is  pro«lured  in  tla-  hiain  and  "'  '^"^  ^**''*  modesty  is  the  best  proof  of  Ms 
transniictod  t!irou-li  the  entire  nerv.. us  <v^triu.  intclh-ence.  lie  knows  enongh  to  know  thU 
It  is  ^iM-po^ril  that  when  thi<  nM.ets  v.;i»i  an  ^'^^rv  little  is  known.  He  collects  the  cases  thai. 
obstru..:..u  it  accumulates  until  it  forces  it^  ilh»>tri«e  his  subject ;  ho  tells  us  what  has  been 
way  Tlir.iiiu'h  or  ever  it,  and  in  doin- -».  i>n»-  '"■  <*^'""  oxperience.  and  what  that  of  others ; 
duce^:  ti-.it  extraor.litiar>  exeirenu-nt  of  tlie  iii-r- ,  ^'«  <'^"''*  "^^  hesitate  as  to  the  treatment,  either 
you<  sv^t.ni  wliich  cnu<esthe  violent  {Tivuluntarv  ^"^  prevention,  nianapement,  or  cure.  BesidM 
acri.»n  of  the  mii^clos  that  we  call  "  eonx  ciImom.'  .  ''*^'i";:  a  valuable  contribution  to  medical  science, 
The  oh-Truciion  thus  cleared,  the  patient  con-  ^'''s  volume  should  Ijc  read  by  all  who  are  Ul 
tinucs  free  until  it  a-:iin  accuinuhiies  wlio!i  the  "  '"'.^  ^^':'y  brou-lit^  into  contact  with  epilepsy  or 
proce<^  i"?  njruin  renewed,  witli  the  sumo  re-ult  j  ^^^  epileptic. — Ihe  Criuc. 
of  a  tit.      If  this  conjecture  be  right,  ail   the  j 
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From  The  Tinie»,  5  Jan. 
EVENING  SEKVICK  IN   WESTMIN- 
STER ABBEY. 
We  once  met  an  amiable  misanthrope  who 
said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  perfection  of 
Church  worship  was  full  choral  service  in  Ely 
Cathedral  on  a  week  day,  he  in  his  own  per- 
son forming  the  whole  congregation  besides 
the  officiating  clergymen.      The  notions  of 
this  individual  as  to  Church  communion  were 
plainly  limited,  and  it  is  clear  Westminster 
Abbey  last  Sunday  evening  would  have  been 
no  place  for  him ;  for  several  thousand  j)er- 
Bons,  we  are  told,  sought  admission  within 
the  sacred  edifice.     The  first  remark,  how- 
ever, which  the  Westminster  Abbey  evening 
service  on  Sunday  suggests  is,  that  the  Cha])- 
ter  must  improve  the  details  of  the  extemal 
arrangements  before  the  next  occasion.     It 
^as   a   mistake,  knowing   that   a  crowd  of 
several  thousand  people  would  collect  to  hear 
the  service,  that  only  one  door— the  great 
"western  door— was  appointed  for  admission, 
and  only  opened  at  a  quarter  to  7,  just  leav- 
ing one  quarter  of  an  hour  for  some  3,000 
persons  to  crowd  through  that  one  door  into 


advantage,  to  throw  upon  the  crowd  itself 
the  responsibility  of  the  result   by   absurd, 
remonstrances  against  pushing — as  if  it  were 
possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  crowd 
of  thousands,  with  only  one  door  and  one 
quarter  of  an  hour  given  it  to  gain  admission 
to  a  covet(;d  sight  or  scene,  should  not  push. 
We   confess    to    a   spite   against    the^  class 
"  Verger."    In  almost  every  cathedral  in  the 
country  it  is  at  chronic  war  with  the  public — 
always  brandishing  logk  and  key  in  its  face, 
preventing  its  entrance  or  forcing  its  exit, 
slamming   doors   before   or   behind    it,  and 
guarding  and  watching  the  ])ublic  in  the  true 
turnkey  spirit,  as  if  every  man  who  went  into 
the  inside  of  a  cathedral  without  paying  was 
to  be  looked  upon  flte  an  escaped  convict  or  a 
ticket-of-leave  man. 

The  arrangements  in  the  interior  were 
excellent,  and  evervthing  jiassed  off  most 
successfully.  The  Gothic  burners  lit  up  the 
solemn  fai)ric  gorgeou*«ly,  and  the  maj^'stic 
piers  and  unrivalled  arches  and  groinings  of 
Westminster  Abbey  looked  down  upon  a 
congregation  of  o.OOO.  We  wish  we  could 
sav  that  this   large  ma«is  was   exactly  of  the 


the  Abbey  nave.     The  result  was  what  might    ^^^^^  ^^^  which  the  service  was  intended,  and 
have  been  expected— a  most  unseemly  scene.  |  ^^.y^j^^^  ^.^  ^^^^i^^  ^1..^!^.^  ^^  Ij^^^c  spen  there  ; 
The  fearful  crush  produced  by  such  a  vast  ■  ^^^^  ^^^^    Dean's  admirable  sermon   was,  in 
throng  pushing  eagerly  through  one.entrance.  I  j.^^^,^  rcl)uke  to  a  large   proportion  of  the 
the  pressure  upon  the  iron  railings,  endanger- '  ^^^n^^egation   for  being  there.     Here  is  the 
ing  life,  the  screams  of  frightened  women,  I^^J^^J^^^.__^^   Exeter-hall    and  Westminster 
and   the  efforts  of  their  friends  to  extricate  I  .yi,}„.v  alike  services  are  in<;tituted  for  one 
them,   were    anything   but  edifying.     What  i  ^,^^^  '^^,^^  attended   by  another.     It  is  easy 
single  reason  can  be  given   wliy  the  doors  |  p„^„j,]j^  indeed,  to  tell  churtbgoing  people 
should  not  have  l)een  opened  a  full  hour  or  ,  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^. .  ^^^^y  j.^^^  ^liat  as  a  class  they 
more  beforehand  ?     If  per^ons  choose  to  go    ^^^    ^^^   wanted,  but   every  individual   who 
early,  at  the  cost  of  so  much   longer  time  to '  ^^.^„^^  ^^  „^^  ^..^,^,^  himself  an  exception  to 
wait,  why,  within  reasonable   limits,  should    ^j^^.  jj^.p^.^j^j  ^.^ii.,  and  thinks  that  his  one  seat 
they  not  !)e  allowed  to  come  as  early  as  tliey  •  j^^^"}.:^  y^\f,y^   j;pat  will  not  make  such  a  very 
like',  and   take   their    seats   ijuiet'y   as    they    ^^^.^^  differenm.     This  is  the  U'iual  result  of 
come?     The   iK.lIce  were   preM-nt,  it  is  true,  \^   recommendation   to   a  whole   class.     The 
but  we  really  think  that  this  J'i<'Ce  of  detail  ^j^^^j^^  j,„^.|jn^ay  admit  the  justice  of  it,  but 
connected  with  the  convenience  of  tlie  j»ul/iic  .  ^^.^,^^,  individual  that  chooses,  gives  himself  a 
must  have   been  left  to  the  class  "  Verger."  ■  ^jl^.'.p^j^^r^j,     f,^j.     non-com pliar.oe.       Large 
If  out  of  a  dozen  arrangements  ff^r  a<lmi>-ion  ;  .,r,!.^f.'j^|,nrs  are  pojmlar  exliii»itions.     People 
there  is  one  which  will   prof  luce   sutfocation,    |ji.^,  .,^  |,^.  ,•„  j^  crowd  occasion  ally  ;  they  like 
this  class,  if  left  to  itself,  will   be  certain   to    j.,^   c-xeif^mpnt   of  numbers,  and  they  know 
select  it.     Their  common  ronr^e   Is  first,  l»y    »|^j  jj^^  rreacher  likes  i:  too,  aiid  will  do  his 
some  flagrant,  if  not  positively  nialicioui  auk-    -.  ,.^,      Every  one  is  put  on  his  mettle  in  «=uch 
wardness  of  arrangement,   t.>   i.ur   the  cr(.w»l    ^  j,cene,  the   audience   for  i's  attention,  the 
into  the  worst   possible  pf>**itlfin  for  entrance    ..^p^f^pr  for  his  eloquence,  depth,  and  fervor. 
— to  make  tremendous  confusion  and  pu-hing    j^  j,  <,omething  ft)  go  to  hear  a  sermon  when 
simjdy    unavoidable ;    and    then,  when  they    ^^..^    ^j-^y   h^    reasonably   certain    thftt    the 
have  gratuitously  put  the  crowd   to  this  dis-  ' 
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preacher  will  be  alive  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  audience  awake.  The  thought  is  of 
itself  awakening,  for  wakefulness,  like  other 
states,  is  sympathetic,  and  catches  color,  as 
grapes  ripen,  from  its  next  neighbor.  Church- 
going  people,  who  go  regularly  to  hear  their 
own  ])arson  on  Sunday  evenings,  are  apt 
sometimes  to  think  they  deserve  a  little 
change  as  a  treat  They  know  pretty  well 
what  their  own  vicar  will  say  on  most  sub- 
jects ;  he  is  a  sucked  orange,  often  only  an 
orange  chip ;  his  mental  stores  have  already 
been  exposed  for  their  benefit,  the  treasury 
has  been  unlocked,  and  its  contents  are  by 
this  time  nearly  ascertained.  It  is  very  hard 
work,  then,  barring  Exeter-hall  or  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  by  argument^  Arguments  do  not 
fill  doorways,  do  not  lock  out  or  bar  out  ,* 
there  is  no  magnetic  repulsion  in  an  argu- 
ment, a  man  walks  through  it  without  feeling 
his  legs  retarded  or  his  skirts  dragged  back ; 
he  goes  through  a  doorway,  provided  there 
he  no  physical  obstacle  in  the  way,  in  spite  of 
an  argument  confronting  him.  He  looks 
them  in  the  face  and  defies  them.  The  world 
of  argument  is  like  that  world  of  shades 
about  which  Achilles  expressed  himself  so 
careless,  declaring  that  he  would  sooner  be  a 
slave  on  earth  than  exercise  supreme  com- 
mand over  them.  If  Achilles  thought  thus 
it  is  pretty  sure  that  we,  unearnest  moderns 
who  now  tread  this  middle  earth,  will  never 
let  mere  arguments  have  dominion  over  us. 

Nevertheless,  if  there  be  any  reverence 
still  left  in  thc^orld  for  arguments,  we  would 
strongly  urge  some  attention  to  them  in  the 
present  instance.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
designed  use  of  these  new  services  will  be 
nearly  frustrated,  if  the  class  of  churchgoers 
fills  the  seats.  It  is  possible  that  they  may 
he  slightly  more  edified  by  a  grand  display 
of  occasional  eloquence  than  by  one  of  their 
ordinary  parish  sermons,  and  it  is  very  prob- 
able that  they  may  enjoy  the  crowd  and  the 
excitement  of  the  scene ;  that  they  may  like 
to  see  now  the  Abbey  looks  by  gaslight,  and 
how  the  nave  looks  filled  with  people.  They 
may  envy  the  angels  in  the  fretted  roof  that 
look  down  on  all  this  aggregate  of  piety. 


All  this  is  natural  enough ;  only  this  gratifi- 
cation is  not  the  object  for  which  these  ser- 
vices were  instituted.  Let  them  cultivate 
spiritual  asceticism  so  far  as  to  sit  in  their 
own  pews  under  their  accustomed  worthy 
ministers  on  Sunday  evenings,  instead  of 
going  to  enjoy  these  irregular  bursts  of  elo- 
quence. We  have  no  doubt  that  the  sel^ 
denial  will  do  them  as  much  good  as  the  ser- 
mon that  they  would  have  heard.  There  it 
a  certain  class  of  religious  excitements,  plea- 
sures, and  sympathies  to  which  theologians 
give  the  formal  term  of  ''consolations." 
Religious  writers  advise  good  Christians  not 
to  partake  too  freely  of  these,  but  to  abstain 
from  them,  if  necessary,  and  if  the  wants  of 
their  neighbor  require  it.  We  suppose  that 
an  eloquent  preacher  fresh  charged  with  an 
impressive  discourse,  and  just  ready  to  deEver 
it,  with  all  the  charm  of  voice,  intonatioii, 
manner,  and  action,  is  technically  a  **  conso- 
lation." What  sweet  consolations,  what 
**  balm  of  Gilead,"  there  was  in  the  old 
Evangelical  days,  when  Newton,  Scott,  and 
Romaine  calmed  the  troubles  of  ten  thou- 
sand consciences,  and  by  a  waye  of  their 
wand  and  the  honeyed  stream  of  their  ToioeB 
dispelled  self-accusation,  removed  fear,  and 
imparted  holy,  blissful,  and  peaceful  thoughti! 
We  are  rather  abridged  in  our  "conaola- 
tions  **  of  this  class  now,  yet  we  rappoae  we 
must  allow  Dr.  M'Neile  the  rank  of  a  **  oon- 
solation,"  and  the  same  to  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  to  the  Bishop  of  Garliile,  to  Ifr. 
Melvill.  Outside  our  Church  of  England 
there  is  a  Spurgeon  '<  consolation,"  a  Cam- 
ming **  consolation,"  and  a  Guthrie  "  consola- 
tion ; "  so  that  Evangelicals  and  High  Chnrdi- 
men.  Dissenters  and  Presbyteriana,  have  aU 
their  respective  ''consolations."  What  «e 
would  urge,  however,  now  is  that  churoli- 
goers  of  all  schools  and  sects  should  alknr 
their  sweet  aud  powerful  ''oonsoleiB"  to 
minister  for  a  time  to  other  wants,  and  not 
exhibit  the  spiritual  covetouaness  of  foUowiag 
them  to  Exeter-hall  or  Westminster  Abbsy. 
We  advise  them  to  stand  by  and  let  "  ths 
Poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  tbem." 
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LOST  IN  THE  MIST. 

Trb  thin,  white  snow-streaks  pencilling 
The  mountain's  shoulder  gray, 

While  in  the  west  the  pale-green  sky 
Smiled  back  the  dawning  day, 

Till  from  the  misty  east,  the  sun 
Was  of  a  sudden  born 

Like  a  new  soul  in  paradise- 
How  long  it  seems  since  mom ! 

One  little  hour,  O  round,  red  sun, 

And  thou  and  I  shall  come 
Unto  the  golden  gate  of  rest, 

The  open  door  of  home ; 
One  little  hour,  O  weary  sun. 

Delay  the  murky  eve, 
Till  these  tired  feet  that  pleasant  door 

Enter,  and  never  leave. 

Te  rooks  that  win^  in  slender  file 

Into  the  thicken mg  gloom, 
Te'U  scarce  have  reached  vour  old,  gray  tower 

Ere  I  have  reached  my  home  : 
Plover,  that  thrill'st  this  lonely  moor 

With  such  an  eerie  cry, 
Seek  yon  your  nest  ere  night  falls  down. 

As  my  heart's  nest  seek  I. 

0  light,  light  heart,  O  heavy  feet. 

Beat  time  a  little  while ; 
Keep  the  warm  love-light  in  these  eyes, 

And  on  these  lips  the  smile. 
Outspeed  the  mist,  the  gathering  mist 

That  follows  o'er  the  moor ; 
The  darker  grows  the  world  without, 

The  brighter  shines  that  door. 

0  door,  80  close,  yet  so  far  off ; 

Grim  mist  that  nears  and  nears ; 
Coward  1  to  faint  in  sight  of  home, 

Blinded — but  not  with  tears ; 
'Tifl  but  the  mist,  the  cruel  mist. 

That  chills  this  heart  of  mine, 
Mr  eyes  that  cannot  see  the  light. 

Not  that  it  ceased  to  shine. 

A  little  further— further  yet ; 

How  the  mist  crawls  and  crawls  ! 
It  hems  me  round,  it  shuts  me  in 

Its  white,  sepulchral  walls  : 
No  earth,  no  sky,  no  path,  no  light ; 

Silence  as  of  a  tomb  : 
Dear  heaven,  it  is  too  soon  to  die^ — 

And  I  was  going  home  ! 

A  little  further — further  yet : 

My  limbs  are  young  ;  my  heart — 

0  heart,  it  is  not  only  life 
That  is  BO  hard  to  part : 

Poor  lips,  slow  freezing  into  calm, 
Numbed  hands,  that  nerveless  fall ; 

And  a  mile  off,  warm  lips,  safe  hands, 
Waiting  to  welcome  all ! 

1  see  the  pictures  in  the  room, 
The  lijrht  forms  moving  round, 

The  v«»ry  flicker  of  the  ftre 

Upon'the  patterned  ground ; 
0  ttiat  I  were  the  shepherd  dog 

That  guards  their  happy  door ! 


Or  even  the  silly,  household  cat 
That  basks  upon  the  floor. 

0  that  I  lay  one  minute's  space 

Where  Ihave  lain  so  long  : 
0  that  I  heard  one  little  word 

Sweeter  than  angel's  song ! 
A  pause — and  then  the  table  fills, 

The  mirth  brims  o'er  and  o'er ; 
While  I— oh,  can  it  be  God's  will  ? 

I  die,  outside  the  door. 

My  body  fails,  my  quickened  soul 

.  Fights,  desperate,  ere  it  go  ; 
The  blank  air  shrieks  with  voices  wild. 

But  not  the  voice  I  know  : 
Dim  shapes  come  beckoning  through  the  dark 

Ghost-touches  thrill  my  hair  ; 
Faces,  long  strange,  peer  glimmering  by, 

But  one  face  is  not  there. 

Lost — lost !  and  such  a  Uttle  way 

From  that  dear,  sheltering  door  : 
Lost,  lost,  out  of  ti0open  arms 

Left  empty  evermore : 
His  will  be  done.    O  gate  of  heaven, 

Fairer  than  earthly  door, 
Receive  me  ! — Everlasting  Arms 

Enfold  me  evermore ! 

And  so,  farewell.    *        ♦        *        * 

No  mortal  hand 
This,  on  my  darkening  eyes  ? 
My  name  too — which  I  thought  to  hear 

Next  time  in  Paradise  ? 
Warm  arms — close  lips— oh,  saved,  saved, 
saved  ! 
Across  the  deathly  moor 
Sought,  found  !  and'  yonder  through  the  night 
Shineth  the  blessed  door. 

— Chambers*  s  Journal. 


ANGEL  OF  PATIENCE. 

BT  JOHN   O.   WHITTIES. 

To  weary  hearts,  to  mourning  homes, 
God's  meekest  angel  gently  comes  ; 
No  power  has  he  to  banish  paiif, 
Or  give  us  back  our  lost  again  ; 
And  yet,  in  tenderest  love,  our  dear 
And  Heavenly  Father  sends  him  here. 

There's  quiet  in  that  angel's  glance,        9 

There's  rest  in  his  still  countenance ; 

He  mocks  no  grief  with  idle  cheer, 

Nor  woun<!s  with  words  the  mourner's  tear, 

But  ills  and  woes  he  may  not  cure. 

He  kindly  trains  us  to  endure. 

Angel  of  Patience  I  sent  to  calm 
Our  feverish  brow  with  cooling  balm 
To  lay  the  storms  of  hope  and  fear, 
And  reconcile  life's  smile  and  tear; 
And  throbs  of  wounded  pride  to  still. 
And  make  as  own  our  Father's  will ! 

Oh  thou,  who  monmest  on  thy  way ! 
With  longings  for  the  close  of  day' 
He  walks  with  f*"^,  that  angel  kind. 
And  gently  wh.  ii^rs  :  "  Be  resigned  1 
Bear  up,  bevt  o...tfhe  end  shall  tell. 
The  dear  Lord  ordereth  all  things  w«U  I " 
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CHAPTER  VI. — THE  LEITH  RACES. 

The  jubilee  of  Leith  vras  come ;  the  Au- 
gust race-week,  when  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try of  Southern  Scotland — the  Maitlands, 
Homes,  Scotts,  Mortons — flocked  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  day  after  day  hurried  down  to  its 
un aristocratic  port,  to  enjoy  the  spectacle 
which  its  sandy  shore  presented,  and  supple- 
ment it  by  dancing  dogs.  Punches,  cock- 
fights, and  formidable  rows  between  the 
mixed  mob  and  the  detachments  of  the  old 
Highland  city  guard,  more  effective  then, 
than  in  later  days,  and  sent  thither  to  keep 
or  to  break  the  general  peace. 

Skirling  the  whole  line  of  sands,  ran 
•  booths,  exposing  for  sale  refreshments — pies, 
rounds  of  beef,  hot  potatoes,  cakes,  bread 
and  cheese,  dried  fish,  j^own  dulse,  sack, 
claret,  Hollands,  whisky  j  with  stalls  of  vari- 
ous wares — fruit  from  the  Mediterranean, 
tallow  from  the  Baltic,  cheese  and  butter 
from  Gouda  and  Altona,  crockery  from  Delft, 
fine  cloth  from  Flanders,  articles  of  home 
apparel,  great  boots  and  seamen's  coats, 
especially  women's  gear,  beavers  and  bodices, 
caps  and  streamers  supplied  close  at  band, 
and  sure  to  tempt  purchasers  where  the 
weaker  sex  abounded,  and  could  practise  un- 
limited chaffering. 

Between  this  gay  and  boisterous  border 
and  the  sea  was  the  course.  Along  the  hard 
sands  the  horses  ran,  the  cups  and  crowns 
were  won,  and  the  pier  was  the  stand  from 
which  the  better  classes  in  thousands  viewed 
the  scene.  The  sea  waves  curled  forward  on 
the  bold  riders;  the  shipping  rose  around, 
many  a  flag  at  maintop  and  bow,  many  a 
gilded  or  white  figure-head  pressing  forward 
for  precedence,  with  the  yards  of  the  vessels 
mani#d  by  blue-jackets ;  and,  towering  above 
the  background  of  dark  houses,  the  ancient 
spires  of  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Ninian's  com- 
manded the  whole  scene — the  starting  post, 
the  winning  goal,  the  strife,  the  spectators, 
tlie  distant  sloop  bearing  down,  all  uncon- 
scious of  the  races,  on  the  transformed  and 
monopolized  harbor. 

George  Forbes  was  a  leading  man  at  these 
races;  he  supplied  many  horses;  he  fre- 
quently rode  himself;  he  was  an  authority 
of  weight.  Effie  was  at  the  height  of  her 
ambition;  her  usual  slip-shod  habiliments 
exchanged  for  the  opposite  extreme  of  her 
damask  wedding-gown,  her  mode  scarf,  her 


rustic  straw  bonnet  and  cherrj'-colored  rib- 
ands, with  her  boys  thoroughly  washed  once 
in  a  year,  and  inducted  into  new  corduroys. 
Her    husband's   influence    enabled    her    to 
secure  a  good  place  on  the  pier,  where  she 
could  see  and  be  seen,  gape  and  stare  at  her 
betters,  bandy  jests  and   repartee  with  her 
equals.      Janet,   too,   was    there,    her  black 
velvet  gown  surmounted   by  a  scarlet  cloak 
and  hood,  and  her  heart  once  more  beating 
with  pleasure,  and  her  face  flushing  with  ex- 
citement, for  she  was  young,  and   the  world 
was  wagging  merrily  around   her,  and  it  was 
like  inspiration   to   witness   and  make  one 
again  in  difete  and  a  holiday. 

The  principal  contest  of  the  day  was  just 
over — amidst  the  cheers  of  the  multitude, 
George  Forbes  had  galloped  in  before  baron, 
knight,  and  groom;  and  Janet  felt  a  new 
sensation  of  pride  as  all  eyes  rested  with 
vehement  approbation  on  his  distinguished 
stature  —his  chiselled  immoTeable  features. 

"Geordie  Forbes  has  out-ridden  himself 
to-day.  Mistress  Forbes,"  said  a  voice  at 
Janet's  elbow,  as  a  young  man  in  long  vest 
and  lace  cravat,  cocked  hat  and  hanging 
rapier,  pushed  by,  but  suddenly  arresting 
himself,  addressed  Effie  and  stared  at  Janet 

Effle  curtsied  low,  for  she  recognized  Mas- 
ter Kennedy  akin  to  Cassilis,  and  was  in  no 
small  degree  flattered  and  pufl!ed  up  by  his 
public  salutation. 

"  George  does  his  best,  sir,  to  please  the 
public  and  do  credit  to  his  stable  and  his 
employers ;  but  it  is  not  all  profit — ^the 
mashes  and  the  hot  drinks,  the  covers  and 
airings,  and  combings  and  washings,  that 
Fireflaught  costs,  leave  the  purse  of  sover- 
eigns clean  out  of  sight ;  and  if  George 
Forbes  did  not  ride  for  his  own  hand,  though 
I  say  it,  he  need  not  do  so  for  other  men's 
siller.  I  wot  folk  wonder  that  he  ventures 
his  neck  so  lightly,  but  it  is  for  honor  he 
does  it." 

**  No  doubt,  no  doubt,  mistress,  and  he 
bears  the  bell,  and  his  mares  have  as  fev 
flaws  as  jades  can  well  show.  Forgive  me, 
Mistress  Forbes.  And  what  bonny  lass  is 
this  you  have  under  your  sleeve,  this  fine 
day?" 

*'  It  is  my  gude  dochter,  Janet  Forbes,  an' 
please  you,  sir." 

''  You  with  a  daughter  as  tall  as  yourself! 
Fie,  Mistress  Forbes !  how  can  you  sufler  it  P 
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Where  did  my  frirnd  Geordie  get  his  metal 
when  lie  made  up  to  you  with  so  fair  an  in- 
cumbrance ?  " 

"  'Deed  I  heard  little  word  of  her,  Master 
Kennedy,"  simpered  P^fRe,  "for  she  was  in 
France  till  this  summer.'* 

"  And  this  is  Ladv  Strathmore's  chick  I  I 
am  your  humble  servant,  Mistress  Janet. 
We  are  sib  in  our  antecedents.  Have  you 
e'er  heard  how  the  Countess  of  Cassilis 
forsook  Culzean  for  the  tent  of  a  gipsv 
Davie  ?  " 

Janet  was  abashed  at  the  bold  eves,  and 
incensed  at  the  insolent  tone,  although  slie 
but  half  comprehended  the  allu.sion ;  but 
Master  Kennedy  was  one  of  the  rakehelly 
members  of  the  wild  Edinburgh  clubs,  on 
whose  fevered  cheek,  inflamed  eyes,  and  hag- 
gard, though  still  youthful,  aspect,  no  regard 
less  silly  or  less  vain  than  Effic  Watson's 
could  have  rested  with  favor. 

"  What  ails  your  hand,  Master  Kennedy  ?  " 
inquired  Effie,  for  his  arm  was  bandaged 
and  in  a  sling. 

He  laughed,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
whispered  confidentially,  "  Do  you  not  know. 
Mistress  Forbes,  that  they  have  got  a  Lon- 
don fashion  of  what  they  call  knockers  up  in 
the  new  town  of  Edinburgh,  that  we  gentle- 
men cannot  resist  ?  But,  whiles,  they  cost 
Uf  dear.  Hark  you,  fingers  as  well  as  nails 
have  been  wrung  ofl"  and  lefl  behind,  when 
we  were  on  the  spree,  with  sufficient  claret 
beneath  the  belt" 

"  Gude  save  us,  Master  Kennedy !  how 
can  you  be  so  wild  and  cruel  ?  " 

"Tuts,  you  are  ower  kind,  mistress. 
Drummond  from  the  Carse  lampooned  Mil- 
ler of  Inveresk,  and  they  fought  last  night 
behind  the  Luckenbooths ;  and  Drummond 
ia  a-dying,  and  Inveresk  in  hiding  at  this 
moment" 

Janet  was  sedulously  looking  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  and  drawing  behind  Effie's  fine 
feathers,  and  longing  that  some  mere  burgher 
wife  would  interrupt  the  colloquy,  when  a. 
tall,  dashing-looking  man,  in  the  pink  of  silk 
•tockings  and  smart  points,  caught  Kennedy 
by  the  arm,  and  hurried  him  forward,  to 
laugh  at  his  richest  joke,  and  roar  at  his 
broadest  buflboner>' — to  help  to  settle  a  dis- 
puted point  in  which  the  stranger  was  the 
keenest  of  principals.  Well  might  his  thrifty 
housewife  shake  her  head,  and  allege,  "  Ah, 
Harry,  you  keep  all  your  tears  for  your 


books."  The  eager,  gleeful  man  upon  the 
turf  was  bred  to  the  serious  study  of  the 
law,  and  born  to  the  ermine — was  one  of  the 
most  elegant  and  sentimental  of  authors — 
Henrv  Mackenzie. 

w 

'•Janet  Forbes,  what  makes  you  tug  at 
my  fringes,  and  propose  to  go  hame?  The 
races  are  not  mair  than  half  ower,  and  the 
company  are  all  here  yet,  and  I  have  mer- 
chandize to  buy ;  and  more  than  that,  am  I 
to  move  at  vour  idle  will  ?  " 

Effie  was  hot  and  fatigued,  and  approach- 
ing a  fit  of  peevishness. 

'*  If  Mistress  Janet  is  tired,"  hesitated  a 
respectable,  elderly  tradesman  in  wig  and 
s})ectacles,  and  snuff-brown  coat,  one  of  « 
George  Forbes*  few  personal  friends,  "  I  am 
bound  that  gate;  I  will  see  her  to  the  Tol- 
booth-wvnd." 

lie  had  marked  her  as  a  modest,  industri- 
ous lass,  notwithstanding  her  unfortunate 
descent,  one  evidently  thrust  aside  in  her 
father's  house ;  he  had  witnessed  her  annoy- 
ance and  fear  at  Master  Kennedy's  notice — 
but  bus  own  benevolence  was  not  disinter- 
ested, nevertheless. 

"  For  pity's  sake  go  your  way,  Janet,  and 
dinna  say  to  your  father  that  I  keepit  you 
here  j  you  were  fond  enough  to  come  out  to 
the  sport,  and  you'll  be  as  bent  on  it  the 
mom  ;  but  when  the  fancy  takes  you  just 
run  away  hame.  Master  Wardlaw,  I  am 
obliged  to  you." 

Janet  went  gladly ;  she  had  such  confi- 
dence in  her  escort  that  she  cared  not  that 
their  course  was  slow — nay,  that  they  came 
to  an  actual  pause  when  there  was  a  fresh 
race,  and  the  sun,  breaking  out  behind  an 
envious  cloud,  lit  up  the  champing,  stamping 
horses,  with  gay  ribands  plaited  into  Uieir 
long  manes,  gilded  the  rejoicing  concourse, 
and  fell  aslant  in  rays  of  glory  on  the  sea. 

But  as  they  approached  the  tents,  from 
one  whore  stoups  of  wine  were  flowing,  dice 
raiuing,  oaths  resounding,  a  group  of  gentle- 
men issued,  staggering  and  whooping,  and 
driving  here  and  there  the  unoffending  popu- 
lace ;  and  from  another,  where  there  was  but 
usquebagh  and  cakes  and  bacon,  a  sailor 
shouted  that  he  was  robbed,  and  a  man 
struck  out  as  the  champion  of  the  circle  of 
j  frail,  brazen  women  screaming  and  shaking 
their  fists  in  denial  of  the  shameful  charge ; 
and  while  a  ring  ^as  called  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute in  a  summary  manner,  Master  Wtrdlaw 
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Janet  vrna  back  again  in  a  moment,  her 
scarlet  cloak  and  hood  donned,  and  a  bundle 
in  her  hand.  Her  eyes  were  distended,  and 
her  checks  dyed  with  two  crimson  spots,  but 
she  spoke  deliberately : — 

"Adieu,  my  father.  Adieu,  madame. 
Adieu  my  children — and  you  also,  Marie," 
and  with  quick  steps  she  left  the  house. 

He  saw  her  go  out  alone  into  the  world. 
He  said  to  himself  that  she  would  return  in 
another  mood ;  she  would  come  to  her 
senses,  or  she  would  practice  her  French  arts 
for  her  livelihood,  without  galling  him  by 
her  rebellion,  and  by  the  resurrection  of  her 
mother's  body  and  spirit.  No,  he  would  not 
see  her  in  the  arms  of  Kennedy,  or  beneath 
the  dark  waters  of  the  Frith.  When  Effie 
ejaculated,  had  he  really  turned  her  out  of 
doors,  and  that  she  was  not  to  blame,  and 
how  the  world  would  speak,  he  swore  over 
her  hypocrisy  and  cowardice;  he  shook  the 
child  that  cried  "  Sister  Jenny."  It  w^as  Mas- 
ter Wardlaw  who  wrung  his  hands  and 
groaned,  **  Geordie  Forbes,  are  you  stane  or 
are  you  savage  ?  I  would  gie  every  plack 
I  hae  to  ken  her  safe,  though  I  never  saw 
her  face  again.  What  na  gate  did  she  go  ? 
Who  saw  her  last  ?  Poor  lass  !  poor,  ill-ad- 
vised, uiihaj)j)y  lass ! " 

Hours  before  that  speech  and  subsequent 
search — in  the  breezy  autumn  morning,  Janet 
walked  down  the  Tolbooth-wynd,  and  round 
the  harbor  quay,  until  she  reached  some 
piled-up  planks,  and  sat  down,  half  hidden 
by  their  shadow.  She  had  been  so  little 
abroad  that  she  could  not  have  found  her 
way  to  any  other  quarter  of  the  town,  and 
she  needed  to  reflect  on  her  future,  if  she 
retained  the  power  of  reflection.  What 
should  she  do  ?  Her  father  had  discarded 
her ;  she  had  no  other  friend — none  near, 
or  sure.  In  the  whirl  of  the  girls  mind, 
submission  did  not  present  itself,  but  despair 
■was  not  far  off".  She  had  no  means  to  carry 
her  back  to  France.  With  the  certificate 
of  her  mother's  unfortunate  marriage 
and  the  record  of  her  own  baptism,  she 
had  her  jewelled  buckles  and  necklace  in 
a  little  box  within  her  bundle,  but  she  did 
not  know  where  or  how  to  convert  these 
into  money,  if  she  were  willing  to  return  to 
St  Anna's,  and  acknowledge  herself  a  men- 
dicant, and  supplicate  to  be  made  a  second 
time  one  of  the  many  recipients  of  the  con- 
yent's  bounty.     Should   she   set  out  to  her 
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mother's  lofty  kindred — ^the  Dundonalds  and 
the  Galloways — and  be  rejected  with  deeper 
scorn  from  their  castle  gates,  and  taunted 
with  her  double  shame — the  horse-dealer'B 
child,  and  his  outcast  child  ?  Should  dw 
ask  the  road  to  Edinburgh,  and  offer  her 
work,  and  sell  her  gentle  training  to  some 
charitable  lady  of  quality?  But  how  to 
discover  one,  or  introduce  herself,  with  her 
puzzled  misconceptions  of  Scottish  speech, 
her  timid,  blundering  lips,  and  the  experi- 
ence she  had  already  acquired  of  the  oob- 
tempt  and  injury  with  which  a  foreigner 
might  be  treated?  And  again,  at  ereij 
glimpse  of  a  lace  frill  or  a  cocked  hst, 
Janet's  heart  beat  wildly,  as  if  Master  Ken* 
nedy's  lawless  hands  were  already  upon  her, 
and  his  scoffing  tongue  jeering  at  her  boot- 
less rage  and  fear. 

She  sat  bowed  down  among  the  wood 
until  she  was  chilled,  benumbed,  and  Btii|i- 
fied;  and  then  the  ghastly  notion  occuned 
to  her  that  she  might  be  pursued,  and  thit 
her  father,  unable  to  compass  his  withWi 
would  kill  her  with  his  own  hand ;  and  id 
she  rose  and  hurried  forward  wildly,  to 
mingle  and  lose  herself  in  the  oommotioB 
of  a  packet-ship  starting  from  the  hr  end 
of  the  pier.  A  poor  woman,  a  stranger  Gke 
herself,  wandering  about  with  some  heather 
brooms  for  sale,  addressed  her  in  OaeKc. 
Janet  shook  her  head  discouragingly.  One 
of  the  crew  of  the  ship  weighing  anohor. 
hurrying  to  join  his  mates,  accosted  her,  kit 
she  should  prove  a  bewildered  puienger 
missing  the  ship  at  the  very  moment  of  nil- 
ing ;  and  a  second  time  Janet  nodded  in  the 
negative,  and  made  one  of  her  quick,  nnpn^ 
sivc  gestures,  to  indicate  that  she  was  not  Ins 
charge.  She  did  not  perceive  that  sh*  hid. 
attracted  the  attention  of  two  weather-beatn 
old  men  lying  in  the  small  boat  in  the  wake 
of  the  larger  craft — until  one  of  them,  eliaib- 
ing  across  the  intervening  vessel,  appioaAed 
her,  and,  without  speaking,  pointed  to  bis 
little  l)oat,  raised  his  hand  a  second  time,  nd 
indicated  a  small  island  at  a  little  '^i^tunw  0 
the  Frith,  and  then  motioned,  as  if  to  iMWrt 
her  to  clamber  over,  to  his  comrade.  A 
third  time  Janet  shook  her  head,  with  ft  lit^ 
surprise,  but  with  no  acqwescence.  Her 
accoster  only  smiled,  and  extended  hia  hvd 
palm,  and  tapped  it  to  show  that  if 
empty,  ere  he  pointed  to  the  towa{ 
then,  again  signalling  towards  the  iilaii^ 
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contradicted;    bin  boats  were  coated  with 
mud,  though  the  day  wa«  fine,  and  his  laced 
coat  was  all  dragged  and  in  disarray. 

"Is    Geordie    Forbes    within,    Mistress 
Janet  ?  *' 

"My  father  walked  up  the  street  aii^ 
monsieur  entered  it;  it  is  necessary  that 
monsieur  met  him,"  Janet  said,  coldly.  She 
was  accustomed  now  to  this  gentleman's 
company,  and  Effie  was  proud  of  it,  though 
•he  concealed  iu  occasional  occurrence  from 
George  Fo^es—but  Janet  hated  it,  as  she 
hated  sin. 

"Ah!  I  missed  the  foot  passengers,  my 
cen  flew  so  high.    So,  Mistress    Janet,  I 
thought  it  was  but  a  grubbing  worm  that 
weared  thus  continuously." 
"  Suffer  that  I  go  in,  monsieur ;  it  is  cold." 
«  Cold !    The  devil,  Janet,  it  is  as  hot  as 
an  ill  place.    I  will  warm  you,"   and  he 
•eized  Janet's  hands,  and  strove  to  draw  her 
towards  him. 
"  I  will  call— I  will  call,  let  me  go." 
"  Cry,  my  bird,  there's  few  gleds  will  strike 
up  between  the  swallow  and  the  hawk,"  but 
when  Janet's  lips  became  bloodless,  and  she j 
writhed  like  a  mad  creature,  he  unhang 
her.    Janet  turned,  and  struck  him  y^^ 
face  so  smart  a  blow  that  he  reeledL^^  ^® 
stood.    He  laughed  loudly  at  ♦•j8r%here  he 
ment;  and  under  the  influencw*^*  chastise- 
ment', his  debauched  and  proi^°'  ^^®  merri- 
ed  what  it  might  have  d4#>S™g*^®  ^""^  1^^" 
frank  and  handsome,      t/"^^  ^  ^^  youth — 

"  Certes,  Janet,  you  / 
Why  are  you  so  unk  ^^^^^  13^c  a  pikeman. 
fovor  you  and  do  ya  ^^^  when  I  wish  but  to 
away  from  this  lott^P"  service — to  take  you 
and  carry  you  do*  '^  trading  town  of  Leith, 
•hire  hi] is,  and  •t.^wn  among  the  green  Ayr- 
the  sea-mews  cii/^^i^^ow  you  Ailsa  Craig,  with 
would  have  hcr^.'^^^'^S  round  and  round  ?  You 
follow,  and  p^.  ^nes  to  ride  and  hounds  to 
cross  the  Ch  »>'«^arlins  to  wear,  or  we  might 
you  are  ayr^f  lannel  to  France,  that  they  say 
would  nevei  t\^  greeting  after,  and  your  fether 
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"You  avv/  8®^  ''^^  of  you  mair.* 
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taking  h^.  «®  a  villain ! "  Janet  stormed,  and 
through  ilf^im  unawares  she  darted  past  him 
little  di  ly  the  half-open  door,  and  up  to  her 
tod  sol^y  >rk  closet,  where  she  stood,  panting 
perpe^  ^bing,  until  Maillie  came  past  with  her 

%  ^^usl\  broom. 
notjjjVO,    Marie,  do   not   speak   of  it;   it   is 
liing." 
***  What's  your  vnill,  Janet  P    Ra?e  they 


left  you  neither  cakes  nor  broo'?"  For 
EflSe,  along  with  other  persecutions,  stinted 
growing  Maillie  to  a  small  allowance  of 
food,  and  MaiUie's  mind  ran  ineviubly  on 
victuals. 

The  lamp  was  lit;  the  bairns  were  abed-— 
their  unruly  heads  seen  reposing  on   their 
pillows  within  the  open  leaves  of  the  prest 
bed;  Georjge  Forbes,  a  decent  arithmetician, 
was  summing  up  accounU  at  the  round  toble  j 
Effie  was  squabbling  with  Maillie  upon  the 
boiling  of  the  nightly  herrings  and  pototoes  j 
and  Janet  was  plaiting  straw  into  smooth  and 
intricate  plaiU  occasionally  resting  and  look- 
ing into  the  fire,  or  gazing  absently  at  the 
atag  and  the  crown  carved  on  the  old  black 
wood  above  the  chimney-piece,  as  over  the 
entrance.    Yes,  noble  blood  and  noble  bear- 
ings had  once  occupied  this  scene. 
There  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  a  "QaJe 

5;!^^^^^  y««  ^Ji^^SJ^g^?**  and 
-  i.  ,,"**  '  '*^^  .96e7 close  wig,  and  com- 
Se  ?  *  ^!pf^t  Master  WardUw  Mowed 

•  ^^^Aditation.  George  Forbes  made  hia 
;^lcome  with  sufficient  cordiality ;  and  EffiOi 
with  an  insatiable  love  of  company,  and  a 
strong  respect  for  the  well-to-do  in  thii 
world,- was  right  sweet  to  the  new  comer,  but 
did  not  continue  quite  so  gracious  when  he 
sat  down  beside  Janet,  and  began  to  examine 
her  work,  and  jest  with  her  like  a  cheery  old 
wooer. 

George  Forbes  glanced  intelligently  at  the 
proceeding.  Effie  felt  discontented  and  m^ 
jured,  for  she  also  comprehended '  what 
brought  Master  Wardlaw  so  many  evenings 
to  their  hearth,  and  believed  that  Janet  would 
soon  be  independent  of  her  authority,  and  the 
proud  wife  of  a  substantial  burge^  above 
George  Forbes  in  substance  and  in  rank. 
Janet  alone  did  not  suspect  the  truth;  he 
was  to  her  a  true  garment  her  coquetry  was 
spontaneous  and  aimless,  and  he  had  been 
good  to  her — this  old  man,  the  only  person 
who  had  tried  to  afford  her  gratification  since 
she  came  to  ScoUand.  ^ 

It  was  a  common  picture  oiflwhich  the 
lamp  and  fire-light  fell  dimly — ^the  pretty 
maiden  and  the  fond  old  lover — ^but  gener- 
ally in  tuch  cases  the  maiden  looks  askance 
and  coldly  on  the  parents'  suitor.  It  was 
not  wi  here;  the  poor  child  had  survived 
such  a  downfall,  and  possessed  so  few  re- 
maining pleasures  in  her  joyless,  obscure  life, 
that  Maater  Wardlaw  was  indeed  the  sole 
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person  on  whom  she  smiled,  and  to  "whom 
she  spoke  like  her  young  self,  before  the  dis- 
solving of  her  cloud  castles. 

Master  Wardlaw  was  quite  in  earnest  in 
his  purpose  of  making  Janet  Forbes  his  wife. 
In  spite  of  her  damaging  connection  with  the 
aristocracy,  her  foreign  rearing,  that  crucifix, 
about  which  Effie  Watson  harped,  he  was 
convinced  that  she  was  as  good  and  true  a 
girl   as   an   honest   man  could   desire.     His 
circumstances  were  so  fair  that  he  need  not 
trouble  himself  about  her  inexperience  and 
incapacity  in   housekeeping ;   besides,  Janet 
was  clever,  and  could  be  taught  where  she 
was  ignorant,  and  she  had  her  own  attain- 
ments, as   he   was   shrewd   enough   to   see. 
These  flexible,  delicate  fingers  were  already 
turned  to  profit,  and  could  reap  a  still  greater 
harvest.     But  much  more,  his  manliness  was 
touched  by  her  defenceless  and  sad  position, 
and"ti;ulj;.  be  meant  that  she  should  be  cared 
for  and  mSte^O^'COSyq^ence,  petted,  as  he 
termed   it,  till   every  wJfiSsJ"   ^^^^^  should 
envy  her.     He,  too,  would   Dfe-^^IiSf*^  ^^^^ 
that  sparkling  beauty  and  wit,  so  little'feC^"* 
freed  from  the  accessories  that  quelled  anu 
cowed  it,  should  be  fairly  transplanted  to  his 
full  house  and  contented  heart.     What  were 
disparities  of  years  and  station  to  such  mutual 
benefits  ?     Still  Master  Wardlaw  was  a  cau- 
tious man,  and  proceeded  warily,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  certainty  of  George  Forbes* 
consent,  he  was   not  without   doubts  as    to 
the  ultimate  result.     He  had  discovered  that 
Jtnet  was  at  the  core  lively,  versatile,  im- 
petuous, and  these  were  qualities  not  to  be 
depended  upon  in  his  present  pursuit. 

"  You  have  nimble  fingers,  Janet  j  are  they 
never  tired?" 

"Not  they;  but  I  am  so  iristej  have  never 
thought  to  be  so  iristej  monsieur." 

"  Do  not  say  monseer  to  me,  Janet— Maister 
Wardlaw,  as  a  step." 

"Maitre!  no,  you  are  not  mon  maitre, 
mais-tcr,  then,  but  I  cannot." 

"  It  has  made  you  laugh,  and  that  itself  is 
worth  th^ains." 

"  I  woura  like  to  please  you,  monsieur— 
maitre." 

"You  may,  Janet,  there's  a  hope  you  may 
-—and  if  one  wanted  to  please  you,  how  could 
it  be  brought  about  ?  " 

"O,  nothing  would  please  me— unless  a 
letter  from  the  sceurs—Si  view  of  la  belle  as- 
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purple  silk  to  broider  my  violets — a  lesson  in 
your  Scotch  book — une  ardoise  for  my  little 
Alex — a  pair  of  new  shoes  for  Marie — and  ob, 
to  drink  from  that  well  of  St,  Antoine— to 
drink,  and  forget." 

"The  drinking,  Janet, may  be  accomplished 
afly  fine  morning  that  you  will  get  up  with 
the  sun,  and  climb  Arthur's  Seat  while  the 
town  is  asleep." 

"  And  that  no  person  should  plague  and 
insull  me,"  Janet  added,  bitterly. 

"  Wha  plagues  you,  Janet  ?  Tell  a  friend." 
But  Janet,  in  .  spite  of  her  rearing,  was  not 
disposed  to  try  the  confessional. 

"  Would  you  like  a  braw  house,  Janet,  and 
servants — not  like  Maillie — ^but  able  to  pe^ 
form  your  behest,  and  plenty  of  meat,  and 
maut,  and  sweet  cakes  ?  " 

Janet  made  a  grimace  ;  the  good  proposed 
to  her  touched  the  blue  scar  in  her  poor 
memory. 

"  There  is  not  one  fine  house  in  Scotland,' 
she  exclaimed,  haughtily. 

"  Janet !  Away  with  you !  The  palace  of 
Holyrood,  and  the  Duke's  at  Dalheith,  ind 
Queensberry  House,  and  Argyle  House,  and 

.ores  of  noble  mansions.     But  wait  a  wee, 

,  would  you  not  like  grand  gowns  and 

/•^fe'   a  carpet   and    buffet,   and  china 

1  .  i^aucers,  and  any  bonnie  thins:  vott 

plates  andiw      ,  ,1  1  i 

11  J     •   ^nd  peace  and  plenty,  and  hoDor 

could  devise,TL^    ^  '^ 

to   boot.'*"  %.       M    X  a.  -J      X  ..^ 

"  Janet  said,  turning  upon 

, ,      ^Ik^lonsieur,  in  Normandie, 

him  mquisitively.   ^^^tat  is.  the  devil- 
when  we  hear  of  i?o/>^  j^.    j^    alwavswitha 

T-n^  M'''''',  ^^^'^^\  bijoux  and  taffetas; 
corbeille  gold  and  silve^t^  '  ^^^  ^^e  deril. 
now,  I  do  not  mean  thr 
but  is  it  that  you  are  v 
Wardlaw,  to  see  if  I  am 
or  no  P  " 


ipting  ine,  Maitrt 
)R — a  peacock 


#«n6Zif.  you  told  to  me-a  fan  to  stain-some  I -there  was  her  comfortless*  home, 


CHAPTER  viii.^H^i^ed   to  inform 
"Janet  Forbes,  I  am    j^Ie^  you  for  hii 
you  that  Master  Wardlaw  see^iered  twice,' 
wife,  and  I  red  you'll  no  be  sjjwed   to  \» 
George    Forbes    bluntly    aniic^u 
daughter.  ^g|  ^^^  *^ 

Thus  was  Janet  aj)])riscd    of  wlt^ettd 
store  for  her,  and  she   met    the    xnJ&ag^ 
tidings  in  the  first  place  with    an3,»if 
Her  ideas  were  in  confusion,  ifjfluenct^  ^ 
with  influence— there  was   her    cduca#* 
implicit  submission  to  her  father,  and  ^. 
his  right  to  dispose  of  her  hand  f,i  miur 


and 
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impatience  of  its  trials,  and  the  intolerable 
persecution  with  which  Master  Kennedy  was 
ever  and  anon  outra^ng  her:  and  on  the 
other  hand,  rifting  up  to  oppose  herM-eakness, 
was  her  original  nature,  warm  and  froward, 
which  her  extreme  awe  of  George  Forbes 
had  not  annihilated — her  instinctive  repug- 
nance to  the  union  required  of  her,  and  the 
swift  warning,  which  converted  her  former 
gratitude  to  Master  Wardlaw  into  sudden 
anger  and  dislike — and  there  was  Effie  jeer- 
ing at  the  match,  the  carle  that  might  be  a 
grandfather,  the  trade,  with  its  homely  de- 
tails, its  tow  and  its  worsted,  its  combs,  and 
its  powder  and  pomatum,  of  which  the  whole 
flat  above  the  shop  smelled ;  and  boasting 
how,  when  she  was  a  young  lass,  a  sillered 
daddy,  like  Master  AVardlaw,  came  dangling 
after  her,  and  her  father  scolded  and  threat- 
ened to  gain  her  consent,  but  she  seized  an 
opj)ortunity,  and  pinned  her  woman*s  cap  by 
the  long  strings  to  her  stiff  and  stooping 
"Wooer's  blue  coat  neck,  and  despatched  him, 
unaware  of  the  decoration,  into  the  busy 
street,  and  never  saw  his  puckered  face  set  a- 
courting  again. 

Ah  !  Janet's  quick  fancy  sprang  back  to 
the  noble  cousin,  the  gallant  and  gentle 
young  knight,  whom  she  had  designed  to 
honor ;  and  her  womanliness  rising  up  hke 
a  flood,  her  temper  exasperated^  her  misery 
recalled  to  its  extremity,  she  was  ready  for 
resistance.  She  dared  not  tell  her  father, 
but  she  whispered  it  to  Master  Wardlaw — 
fihe  could  not,  she  would  not,  she  never  should 
be  his  wife. 

Master  Wardlaw  kept  her  counsel ;  he 
was  not  unprepared  to  soothe,  and  argue, 
and  wait;  and  with  much  honest  worth,  some 
magnanimity  and  constancy,  it  was  not  im- 
possible but  that  his  courage  and  skill  would 
at  last  win  the  victory. 

But  George  Forbes'  violent  temper  struck 

another    im))ression   on  fate.     He    became 

suspicious   of  the    delay,   and   the    cautious 

•pproaches  of  Master  Wardlaw ;  and   with 

'  "Xffie's  hints  that  Mistress  Janet  held  herself 

,  J^ove  the  excellent  protection  and  provision 

JMfered   her   by    the  most   esteemed    of  his 

•''Soends,  the  surly  spirit  of  the  man,  which 

'"Vpotumely  had  ere  now  hardened  into  grim 

'■'••rbarity,  gave  the  overreaching  blow  which 

^^mBter  Wardlaw  was  so  carefully  and  anxi- 

^'^•ly  deprecating. 

^  \!?ne  morning,  when  Janet  descended  to 


the  family  room,  George  Forbes  put  down 
his  jug  of  ale,  and  lifting  up  his  stern  brow, 
arrested  and  kept  her  standing  on  the  floor 
oj)posite  his  chair,  unsupjmrted  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Effie,  Maillie,  and  the  children,  while 
he  brought  her  to  a  speedy  decision. 

"Janet,  is  it  your  intention,  as  it  is  my 
will,  that  you  wed  at  once  with  Master  Ward- 
law  ?  " 

Janet  shivered  and  grew  cold,  but  roused 
to  the  encounter,  she  answered  audibly, "  No, 
my  father." 

George  Forbes  looked  like  a  madman, 
if  a  madman  can  rage  with  brawny  resolve. 

"  Then,  mistress,  this  hour  flit;  if  you  can 
afford  these  whims,  it  shall  be  at  your  ain 
expense,  not  mine.  I  offer  you  a  decent 
man's  name  and  hame,  or  the  world  to  work 
for  at  your  pleasure." 

"  O  Geordie,  lad,"  whined  Effie,  stealing 
in,  "  dinna  be  sae  hard ;  if  Janet  looks  down 
ujK)n  the  like  o'  us,  how  should  she  ken  what 
it  is  to  fecht  for  a  family  ?  I'm  sure  it  never 
passed  my  mouth  that  she  was  ane  mair  to 
feed  and  deed,  and  corp  and  pease  up,  and 
the  spavins  to  be  dreaded." 

"  Pack  up  your  gear,  Janet,  and  march,  or 
let  this  be  your  bridal  night.  If  he  had 
kenned  your  mo.ther,  he  would  not  have  a 
gift  of  you.  And,  lass,  it  has  reached  my 
ears  that  young  Kennedy's  turning  to  look 
after  you.  You  slut !  When  he  has  had 
his  mind,  he  will  cast  you  among  the  dirt  as 
\ile  rubbish.  My  deep,  deadly  malediction, 
and  that  of  every  honest  man  and  woman, 
fall  upon  you  and  cling  to  you  if  you  listen  to 
his  tales.  But  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  fine 
lady,  if  you  will  push  your  fortune,  and  earn 
your  bread,  and  work  for  your  ain  hand,  go 
— you're  heartily  welcome.  I'll  have  no 
bairn  within  my  doors  that  dares  to  have  an- 
other mind  than  mine." 

Janet  was  mute,  but  she  looked,  as  she  was 
not  wont  to  do,  in  her  father's  face,  and  the 
father  and  daughter  gazed  at  each  other  for 
a  minute  in  silence,  with  white  faces  and 
gleaming  eyes,  before  she  turned  and  left 
the  room. 

"  Saw  you  ever  the  like  of  that  ? — no  a 
word  of  lamentation,  or  begging  pardon,  or 
giving  in.  Hech !  Master  Wardlaw  would 
have  enough  ado  to  keep  his  side  of  the 
house.  She  maun  take  sair  after  the  grand 
lady  her  mother,"  exclaimed  Effie,  lifting  up 
her  hands. 
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Mwed  hit  beckoning,  vith  the  nnie  inviting 
•xiHresaion  in  his  earnest,  open,  rugged  face. 
At  the  same  moment  there  was  a  whistle  and 
a  shout — all  eyes  were  directed  toward  them, 
and  an  impatient  toss  of  the  remaining  oars 
In  the  little  boat;  and  Janet,  distracted  and 
destitute,  reduced  to  such  straits  that  she 
dreaded  only  the  greater  danger,  and  was 
Teckless  of  the  less,  and  could  not  stay  to  be 
prudent,  yielded  to  the  uncomprehended  soli- 
citation, and  before  she  well  knew  what  she 
was  about,  was  assisted  across  the  deck  of 
4he  ship,  and  swung  in  trepidation  down  its 
mde  into  the  little  dancing  boat.  Immedi- 
ately h^  two  companions,  joined  by  several 
of  the  ship's  sailors,  raised  their  oars,  struck 
them  out  in  unison  into  the  water — and  she 
saw  that  they  were  tugging  and  piloting 
into  the  Frith  the  packet,  now  hoisting  its 
sails  to  the  wind,  with  its  crew  cheering 
their  final  fitrewell  to  their  friends  on  shore. 

At  first  Janet  was  greatly  frightened  as 
they  rose  and  fell  on  the  curling  waves ;  and 
when  she  composed  herself  and  overcame 
this  physical  panic,  and  began  to  take  note 
i^  her  singular  position,  her  companions 
were  too  busy  for  her  to  address  them  to 
any  purpose. 

The  apparent  owners  of  the  boat  were 
men  in  ordinary  sailors' jackets  and  glased 
oaps.  The  one  who  had  addressed  her 
looked  the  elder,  and  although  his  hands 
were  sinewy  and  he  rowed  vigorously,  his 
figure  vras  bent  and  his  face  covered  with 
wxinkles — a  visage  dried,  discolored,  and 
gnarled  with  age,  but  with  something  true 
on  the  furrowed  brow,  and  mild  in  the  white- 
lashed  eye.  His  comrade  boreal  resemblance 
to  him,  but  was  abler  bodied,  prompter  and 
lougher-looking,  and  tamed  his  quid  of  to- 
bacco, and  talked  at  intervals  to  the  others. 
J«net  marvelled  and  hesitated,  and  prepared, 
as  fiur  as  her  impeded  speech  would  allow 
lier,  to  come  to  an  explanation — ^when  sud- 
denly, she  found  the  boat  brought  to  a  stop, 
the  sailors  re-ascendmg  the  ship's  side,  the 
rope  loosened,  the  ship  and  boat  parting 
oompany,  the  good  ship  tacking  awmy  before 
the  wind,  and  the  little  boat  left  with  her 
and  its  ovniers,  a  spaok  on  tiie  wide  sea. 

Janet  sat  still  again,  to  mark  what  would 
liilow  next  The  dder  man  jerked  his 
thumb  once  more  towards  the  low  island  to 
which  he  had  origisaQyrafened  her,  clapped 
his  hand  lightly  on  Janet's  shoulder,  lo(^ed 


intelligently  at  his  companion,  who  laid  down 
hii  oars  and  took  the  tiller,  and  nodded  to 
him  as  Janet  had  done,  but  in  assent  to  his 
suggestion — and  in  place  of  returning  to 
Leith  they  were  steering  evidently  out  into 
the  FritfaL  in  the  direction  of  the  green 
island.  W  ere  they  foreigners,  like  herself  ? 
No,  she  had  heard  one  of  them  converse  in 
the  dialect  of  the  country,  and  she  was  ca^ 
pable  of  distinguishing  the  unmistakeable 
Scottish  lineaments  of  both  countenances 
before  her.  What  did  they  want  with  her? 
She  glanced  apprehensively  at  her  compan- 
ions ;  but  amidst  her  doubts  she  felt  irresistp 
ibly  drawn  to  trust  her  guides. 

"  To  what  place,  and  what  for,  do  you  take 
me?"  she  adced  at  last,  with  a  tremulous 
voice.  The  men  paused,  and  looked  first  at 
her,  and  then  at  each  other — ^the  one  blankly^ 
the  other  with  a  short  laugh. 

"  So,  you  are  not  a  dumbie,  mistress,  you 
are  not  deaf  and  dumb  ?  " 

"  Dieu  soit  loui,  no.  Why  do  you  think 
so  ?  No,  I  am  a  French  girl  that  has  come 
to  Scotland  to  find  my  relations,  and  they 
have  failed  me — that  is  all." 

'*  He  thought  you  were  a  dumbie  connected 
vrith  some  show  (his  head  is  aye  running 
upon  dumbies),  and  that  you  might  be  glad 
of  a  night's  quarters." 

"  Is  he  mute — deaf  and  dumb  ?  " 

**  Na,  but  he  has  a  dumb  dochter,  and  her 
mother's  gone.  Well,  mistress,  shall  we 
row  you  back  to  Leith  ?  " 

"  Where  do  you  go  ?  " 

**  Hame  to  Inchkeith,  to  keep  the  beacon 
fire.  Well  now,  but  if  you  are  a  stranger,'' 
added  the  sailor,  thinking  for  a  moment  and 
speaking  with  good  will,  as  if  he  owed  her 
something  for  the  blunder  to  which  she  had 
lent  herself, "  maybe  you  would  be  glad  of  a 
night's  firee  lodgings,  although  it's  not  on 
shore." 

«  Thank  you.  Plaii^  is  it  in  this  small 
boat?" 

'*  Na,  it's  on  the  island,  and  a  bien,  bit 
house,  and  poor  Kirsten  for  womenfolk  to 
bear  you  company.  See,  Murdoch's  signing 
to  you  to  come  with  ns,  if  you  are  not  feared 
for  being  storm-staid." 

**  Pardon  ?    Is  there  a  charge  ?  " 

**  Hottt,  nae  chargea  after  Murdoch's  liaTer. 
Youll  come  ?    That's  right" 

So  they  bent  again  to  the  oars,  and  Jienot 
rode  oTer  the  waters  until  the  green  eeree. 
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dotted  M'ith  sliocp — with  no  pillared  light- 
house then — but  a  great  red  Are,  in  the  day- 
light burning  low,  was  close  at  hand.  There 
was  no  jetty  or  road,  only  a  rough  landing- 
place,  where  a  young  girl  stood  in  the  soli- 
tude, shading  her  eyes  and  watching  their 
progress. 

She  was  very  slim  and  fair,  and  might 
have  been  a  bonnie  lass  had  it  not  been  for 
the  keenness  of  a  wild  bird,  or  a  Red  Indian, 
and  the  restlessness  of  a  child  in  her  move- 
ments and  expression.  This  was  not  the 
sword-wasted  scabbard  of  an  active  intellect, 
but  an  imprisoned  s})irit  beating  its  wings 
for  outlet.  H'T  petticoat  and  short  gown 
were  of  the  brightest  hues  of  blue  and  buff; 
she  had  a  gay  rod  handkerchief  knotted 
round  her  throat :  but  above  the  whole,  to 
protect  her  from  the  cold  sea-blast,  was  but- 
toned a  seaman's  jacket.  She  was  fluttering 
on  the  very  water's  edge,  staring  at  Janet, 
and  appealing  with  her  eager  eyes  to  Janet's 
conductors. 

Her  father  started  upas  they  neared  the 
rocks,  and  s])rang  on  shore,  and  smoothed 
her  hair,  and  j)oiuting  to  herself  and  to 
Janet,  took  her  hand,  patted  it,  and  held  it 
out  to  the  new  comer.  She  labored  to  read 
his  meaning  with  her  working  features,  and 
shining  eyes,  stam])ing  with  her  foot  at  her 
own  im})otcncy.  At  last  she  clapped  her 
liands,  atid  flung  them  up  into  the  air,  and 
threw  her  arms  round  the  old  man's  neck, 
nestling  her  head  for  a  second  on  his  breast; 
— up  again  and  away  to  Janet,  pulling  at  her 
to  land,  holdljig  by  her  gown,  and  seeking  to 
drag  her  along,  while  her  father's  brown  face 
lit  up  with  its  jicuFive  smile  as  he  followed 
his  daughter,  and  again  patted  her  softly  on 
the  arm — a  touch  which  she  sometimes  flung 
off  wilfully,  sometimes  overlooked,  sometimes 
returned  with  a  sudden  hug — next  nodding 
encouragement  to  Janet  as  they  scrambled 
along. 

The  moment  thev  h;id  reached  the  island, 
the  old  man  resigned  the  care  and  trouble  of 
mooring  the  boat  and  looking  after  its  lines 
and  stores,  without  comment  or  excuse  to 
his  neighbor.  Here  was  his  true  vocation — 
whose  oliject,  when  present,  superseded  every 
other. 

After  climbing  a  steep  ascent,  traversing 
some  hundred  yard--,  passing  through  the 
flock  of  sheep,  that  raised  their  heads  and 


looked  at  them  as  they  ])assed,  the  young 
dumb  girl  laughing  and  driving  them  about 
with  her  hands,  and  nodding  to  them  as  par- 
ticular acquaintances,  they  approached  the 
great  black  pile,  with  its  fiery  crest  glowing 
like  a  huge  carbuncle,  and  in  its  lea  a  rude 
strong  hut,  built  of* sea  stones  and  fragments 
of  ancient  masonry,  and  thatched  with  layer 
u{)on  layer  of  bent  grass.  It  was  surrounded 
b}  a  garden  fenced  with  brown  sea-seasoned 
wood,  rounded  into  ribs,  showing  many  a 
pitch-lined  scam  and  jingling  rusty  nail. 

The  interior  was  furnished  with  a  great 
sea-chest  for  a  table,  a  ship's  locker,  a  lan- 
tern that  had  once  been  a  dead  light,  a  stool 
or  two,  a  pair  of  hammocks,  a  fire  on  the 
hearth,  a  curtain  partitioning  oflT  a  small 
inner  room  containing  a  bed.  Every  thiog 
was  delicately  clean  and  white,  as  Janet  hid 
known  the  cells  of  St.  Anna,  and  the  good 
])iitch  ship  Jacqueline.  On  a  shelf,  among 
some  homely  crockery  arranged  elaborately 
in  bizarre  designs,  were  shells — scallop  shelliy 
the  cases  of  the  sea-urchin,  little  cowzki, 
with  sea-fowls'  eggs,  and  wiry-like  skeletons 
of  sea-birds — and  to  these  poor  Kirsten 
drew  Janet,  and  pointed  to  them  one  by  one 
with  delight,  while  Murdoch  Hemes,  the 
guard  of  the  beacon,  brought  out  bread  and 
meat,  ale  and  brandy,  and  pressed  the  stranger 
to  partake  of  his  hospitality. 

"  They  have  not  daunted  ye  with  their  b- 
lence  and  their  signs?"  asked  Murdoch's 
brother  Andrew,  as  he  came  in.  «I  ham 
Tiac  mind  to  claver  mysell  but  I  think  if  I 
live  muckle  langcr  wi'  them  twa.  111  saner 
skirl  like  a  sea  maw  than  speak  like  a  moi^ 
tal — for  Murdoch,  he's  tended  Kirsten  till 
he's  maist  lost  his  ain  tongue  and  hearing; 
and  if  I  were  not  with  him  to  guide  him,  he 
could  no  more  drive  a  bargain  and  make  a 
living  than  Kirsten's  selL  We  sleepit  inihe 
same  cradle,  Murdoch  and  me,  and  serred 
our  time  together  before  the  mast ;  and  Mor- 
docirs  pleased  with  his  post  here,  for  theif^ 
naebody  to  come  between  him  and  Kiratai, 
and  nae  bairns  to  boast  her." 

So  inflexible  was  the  old  man's  face  undor 
bis  kinsman's  commentary,  that  it  did  leflB 
that  his  faculties  were  impaired.  In  Ul. 
strong  love  he  had  grown  indifferent  to 
them,  and  while  yet  among  his  felbw  ma^ 
bad  suffered  them  to  fall  into  disuae  wl 
oblivion.    Janet  gaied  at  the  pair  ri 
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and  not  without  fear.  A  little  afterwards 
ihe  drew  her  hood  over  lier  head,  and  wrunj^ 
her  hands  and  sobbed — poor  orphan! — until 
Kirsten  peered  into  her  face,  and  raised  such 
a  pantomime  of  pity  for  Janet's  distress, 
and  indijjnation  at  her  father  and  uncle. 
that  Janet  hastily  dried  her  eyes  and  smiled 
upon  her  zealous  partizan,  and  ate  to  please 
her,  and  inspected  this  and  that  trifle  at  her 
instigation,  until  wearied  of  her  new  toy, 
Kirsten  left  her  to  herself,  and  dropped 
asleep,  basking  iu  the  heat  of  the  hearth, 
her  head  against  her  father's  knee. 

Dark  night  came  on,  the  tide  was  in, 
soughing  and  splashing  around  them.  An- 
drew Herries  went  out  and  in,  attending  to 
the  beacon  fire  that  was  now  beaming  in 
the  darkness,  and  flinging  a  furnace  glare 
around  the  little  hut  and  up  into  the  cloudy 
sky,  or  sat  mending  his  nets  or  baiting  his 
lines,  whistling  to  himself  or  flinging  a  word 
to  Janet,  but,  as  he  had  said,  too  long  accus- 
tomed to  sUence  to  tire  of  his  own  thoughts, 
or  tp  indulge  in  much  unnecessary  conversa- 
tion. Murdoch  Herries  occupied  one  side  of 
the  fire,  resting  when  his  daughter  slept,  aid- 
ing and  abetting  her  when  she  was  awake, 
and  wandering  from  fancy  to  fancy — ever 
watching  her,  never  weary  of  his  life-long 
charge,  seeking  no  other  diversion  or  indul- 
gence after  his  day,8  toil  than  communion 
with  a  stunted  and  crippled  understanding. 

Opposite  was  Janet  Forbes,  alone  in  her 
wit  and  comeliness,  palpitating  in  the  singu- 
lar nest  into  which  she  had  chanced  to  fly 
—hugging  her  selfish  desolation. 

CHAPTER  IX. — THE  WANDERER. 

Jakkt  abode  weeks  in  her  near  but  sure 
and  unsuspected  asylum ;  Master  Ward  law 
or  wild  Quentin  Kennedy  •would  as  swm 
have  sought  her  at  Jericho.  She  was  made 
free  to  stay  by  Murdoch  Herries  and  his 
brother,  who  asked  her  no  questions,  and 
never  grudged  her  a  share  of  their  frugal 
meals ;  by  Kirsten  she  was  alternately  pat- 
ronized and  neglected ;  and  the  lone,  green 
ialand  was  to  her  a  charmed  spot  after  the 
murky  and  riotous  Tolbooth-w)'nd.  Tnie, 
ahe  had  not  known  when  she  mounted  to  the 
ruined  wall  and  gazed  curiously  at  its  mas- 
sive fragments,  that  here  French  bugles  had 
Uown,  and  here  French  lances  were  at  re^t ; 
but  Janet  liked  to  eee  Kirsten  feed  the  troops 
of  grey  rabbits  that  frisked  with  her  and  ate 


out  of  her  hands,  although  she  screamed  to 
behold  a  detachment  of  bearded,  Normandy 
rats  copy  their  exami)le :  also  Janet  trode  on 
Kirsten *s  footsteps,  and  held  her  hand,  and 
responded,  with  a  few  craven  misgivings,  to 
her  exulting  invitation  to  ga/c  down  fathoms 
deep  into  the  beautiful  sea  gardens — there 
might  be  mermaidens  among  these  bowers 
of  the  sea,  these  chestnuts  and  purple 
beeches,  but  they  were  wondrously  clear,  cool, 
and  fair,  and  in  the  small  pools  and  crevices 
there  were  lustrous,  gorgeous,  magic  flowers 
which  shrank  at  Kirsten 's  stealthiest  touch,  as 
certainly  endowed  with  sentient  life  as  the 
little,  lively  fishes. 

Janet  helped  Kirsten  in  the  household  du- 
ties for  which  the  girl  had  strength  and  abil- 
ity, and  in  whose  performance  she  could  be 
trusted;  she  remained  alone  with  Kirsten 
when  her  father  and  uncle  were  out  ])iloting 
vessels  in  the  Firth  or  fishing  for  their  daily 
bread — at  first  with  trepidation,  afterwards 
with  only  kindliness  and  commiseration  for 
the  poor,  harmless,  untaught  being,  uncon- 
scious in  her  infirmity.  The  girls  together 
fed  the  beacon  fire  and  gazed  into  its  glow- 
ing caverns ;  they  put  the  little  finishing 
touches  to  the  intenor  of  the  hut,  whose  syot- 
Icssness  was  Andrew  Herries'  pride,  and  un- 
dertook the  simple  cooking.  In  the  evening, 
although  they  had  the  men's  comi)any  it  was 
always  so  still  that  they  niigiit  distinguish 
the  ripple  of  each  wave  when  the  tide  was 
at  its  extreme  ebb,  or  the  beating  of  their 
own  hearts — save  when  the  Dutch  clock 
struck  the  hour,  or  Andrew  Herries  crossed 
the  floor,  or  Kirsten  pushed  aside  the  table, 
or  struck  it  with  her  clenched  hand  when 
her  father  failed  in  their  cipher. 

In  return  for  her  shelter,  Janet  took  her 
huswife  from  her  bundle,  and  defllv  mended 
tears  in  the  clothes  which  she  had  seen  An- 
drew Herries  wash  in  a  natural  cistern  on 
the  craggy  island,  and  dry  on  the  sun- 
bleached  rocks.  Kirsten  witnessed  the  darn- 
ing with  wonder  and  applause,  and  she  even 
learnt  in  wonderfully  few  lessons  to  wield 
the  little  weapon,  and,  when  the  fit  Mas  upon 
her,  to  solace  her  intervals  of  quiet  with  its 
feats  much  like  her  more  giltcd  sister — until 
the  grown  child,  who  w*ou]d  be  child-like, 
with  a  little  child's  sacred  mantle  on  her 
shoulders,  when  her  locks  were  grey  and  her 
pulses  low,  grew  proud  of  her  performanre, 
exulted   in  its  prodigies,  recurred  to  them 
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again  and  ap:ain,  and  was  benefited  by  the 
simple  sedative. 

For  this  Pallas-like  boon,  old  Murdoch 
Henries  blessed  Janet :  and  when  she  at  last 
hungered  for  the  mainland,  with  its  human 
stir,  its  trials  and  dangers,  he  helped  to  row 
her  right  across  the  Frith  to  the  coast  of 
Fife,  and  parted  from  her  with  a  hoarse  word 
of  cheer. 

In  her  velvet  gown,  with  her  scarlet  cloak 
and  her  hair  rolled  back,  carrying  her  bundle, 
now  her  sole  earthly  possession,  Janet  com- 
menced her  ])ilgrimage  on  foot,  from  house 
to  house — repeating  the  true  tale  she  had 
told  to  the  Ilerries,  of  the  kindred  she  had 
missed — and  begging  for  work,  lace  to  mend 
for  my  lady,  or  my  lord,  or  my  little  master, 
ailk  to  embroider  for  the  daughter,  caps  and 
topknots  to  make  up  for  the  maids. 

Surely  Providence  protected  Janet,  for  no 
dire  evil  befel  her — she  was  hungry,  and 
weary,  and  footsore,  she  was  suspected  and 
taunted,  and  driven  away,  she  slept  in  bams, 
she  partook  of  poor  men's  fare,  she  skulked 
from  the  watch-dog  and  the  lacquey,  but  men 
gave  her  bread,  and  shelter  for  her  defence- 
less head.  People  marvelled  at  Janet's  youth 
and  her  beauty,  and  assailed  her  with  coarse 
pity  or  coarser  railing,  but  they  raised  no 
hand  against  her,  and  she  passed  scathless 
through  the  country,  till  the  crescent  hunter's 
moon  was  high  in  the  sky  above  her  head. 

**  Oh  !  Scot  so  true  in  bonnet  blue. 
That  fear  and  falsehood  never  knew," 

Terily  thou  canst  be  churlish  and  fierce  in 
many  a  word  and  deed,  vet  was  ever  such  a 
tale  told  of  other  countrymen  than  thine  P 

Occasionallv,  but  at  considerable  interrals 
and  for  brief  spaces,  Janet  got  employment 
in  the  countr\'-houses  of  Fife,  and  was  tasked 
by  a  thrifty,  ambitious  matron,  or  a  bold, 
shrewish,  jealous  housekeeper. 

Once  Janet  arrived  at  a  white  turreted 
house  on  a  hill,  commanding  a  wide  prospect 
of  the  sweeping  Frith,  and  more  than  one 
parish  spire, — a  terraced  garden  behind,  and 
in  front  coach-houses  and  offices  forming  the 
universal  square,  entered  by  a  pillared  gate- 
way—square sack-like  pillars  with  bullet 
heads.  A  passer-by  informed  Janet  that  its 
owners  had  not  emerged  from  one  of  the 
blasts  of  adversity  which  followed  the  Union, 
and  tore  up  or  shattered  many  a  fionily  tree ; 
the  laird  had  been  out  with  Balmerino,  and 
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although  he  had  escaped  with  his  head 
son  was  still  under  attainder,  and  the  hoon 
was  now  rented  by  strangers,  who  prored 
Janet's  temporary  superiors. 

There  was  a  stately  but  beneyolent  grsa- 
dame,  in  hoop  and  fly  lappet,  who  would 
have  provided  for  the  poor  workwoman,  had 
not  her  hands  been  tied  by  such  scant  means 
as  few  tradesmen's  wives  could  now  spend 
or  spare.  There  was  a  girl  of  Janet's  age^ 
though  scarce  so  pleasant  to  see,  full  of  a 
young  soldier  kinsman  who  buckled  her 
sandal,  picked  up  her  glove,  and  kissed  her 
hand ;  to  whom  she  gave  posies  of  the  wall- 
flower that  grew  on  the  wall ;  whom  she  met 
on  the  springy  turf  and  yellow  sands,  when 
he  went  out  to  shoot  or  course  or  row — hot 
who  rode  away  with  a  smile  frt>m  under  ths 
gateway  one  day  before  Janet  departed 
leaving  a  white,  still  maiden  in  the  turreft- 
chamber  "  to  bleed  away  "  her  poor  proud 
heart 

Janet  was  admitted  into  one  qf  the  pnbb 
chambers,  in  whose  window  was  fixed  one  of 
those  bunkei^seats  at  which  maltreated  nd 
implacable  Lady  Lovat  scouted  and  floutedi 
There  Janet  sat  and  worked,  a  party  t» 
many  a  family  discussion,  OTer  whiefa  hk 
incapable  ears  itched,  and  where  her  cgfH 
could  travel  to  the  pasture  where  the  kn^ 
cattle  were  milked  and  the  colta  raced,  ta 
the  ships  upon  that  watery  and  ever  diai^ 
ing  highway — and  away  towards  green  Ind^ 
keith,  where  Murdoch  Henries  fired  with  \k 
dumb  daughter— even  to  the  smoke  of  'LeSk 
where  Effie  Watson  scrambled  throi^  hv 
housewifery  in  the  house  in  the  Tolbooth- 
w^nd,  where  George  Forbes  gloomedyHid 
Master  Wardlaw  came  to  seek  idiat  ha  hii 
lost  and  would  never  find. 

Agam  Janet  quitted  the  **  white  hoaw  ly 
the  sea,"  wound  up  a  bng  dnstf  Eoad«  W 
wards  a  woody  crag  and  anoth« 
but  in  humbly  seeking  a  back 
lost  her  way  and  entered  a  dtn  Kka  %m 
Dean,  only  three  times  the  sin,  aB4  wilka 
broader  and  deeper  brook  flashing 
sparkling  through  and  throagh.  1 
down,  not  like  a  Pilgrim,  to  read  h«r  loB 
to  repose  on  the  moss,  but  to  bathe 
and  arrange  as  she  best  might  her  ap|— J  i 
when  she  was  aroused  by  a  family  banirf 
many  children  bursting  into  th^holkvAr 
their  play,  to  seek  nuts  now  Vipnfaff  mk  At 
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(lavtdliii;;    \imv    piiiy  iioui  !     i't.mr,   nhd    I'JI 

^i\(-  you  a    liili;  oil    mv  J'iir-<iii.  t,j  im-i  ymji 

Doiuiiiii:  (ijiCii-i  iii*i  f-«'ll    to    r.\v:i..'iM     li|.i  Mjif  k 

]>(j(i(liii;^  : 

•  <  Ml  I  li«-t  r}i»-y  i-uti'l  ill'"  vlu'i-  ptiMm;", 
j\\A  ■•. /!'■  ll»»  V  i  :.!•  I  I'l'    '.    i-  .     O  '  ■  " 
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hazel  biiKhen,  or  to  pluck  liiiu-k  Iiiamlilcs  to  I  noiny,  uho  htrodi*,  uimI  fipat,  iuhI  crn'kfd  n 
hunt  bees,  or  to  VMiik?  in  the  btrcuiu  uiid  rldiii;;-\%iil|j,  iind  hlwiiili'd,  "  li<  \,  \.\\t\\  Ainu*, 
chase  the  u;^Ile  minnows. 

There  were  many  l>o}s.  sturdy  or  brij^ht, 
grave  or  truant,  some  \>iio  Ij(^h-  ]i;;htly  as 
men  the  re"iiion-il>IIiiii.'S  o}'  ardiM-is  service"* 
under  tlie  sci-»rtliinpi[  sun  of  Indiu — and  two 
girls,  one  very  lowly  in  Ikt  lily  .-k!u  and  h*T 
losing  '*  jjinin;; "  t-yrx,  l.ui  tij'-  oihu',  th<:  •  and  ii-lj*  ar  in^f  l|j'-  i.i'.;.' a;  <  ■•■  ;.•  tl.i-  f-j^i 
chief  of  ih'."  \^h(iii?  i!'l!«:  fansii}.  a  tiiln,  sal- j  jiitrli  of  hi  r  f-'.i  nfoiiau  \o.'.«-,  ■••■..*■  ,'.n  oil  j.i  / 
low,  ardent   ciea::.:e.  wi'.li   sfii'inin;^   but  in-    r«;iuf;tanf.  ii'ti'r  \a  ►al. 

genuous  brow,  j.-iiu:.:  i!jj.  a:. 'I  l'i.::i.e-s  indefa-        'Jh':  o'.i,i.-]-  \u\i\n>r  y>\\*   a    r.   ,•.-.  i.'/m-  .1. 
tigable  fwot.     T;»e  ii"".!--  '/.y.-^   wi..-  tl.'.ir  iiair    a  Ui'.2-..h  ir/'-^'.-t  .'oroJtM.i  1  :.:.>.  .  «  .••  j.  <  I  t ',-i, 
thrown  iia-.k.  i.i  :;-■■  f  •.'...  .:•.  o.*"  J.i;.-vt  J"orbts* "  j^.*:'",  vi.'i.  a  :"l  a:.*,  ■*;..'»■    r.  '   '-, ■!.,,.• /.'/:.. 
and  their  al'li-.-   \*;j^   s'i..   nj'.:»:  :a;/:ih:io  and  ,  ar.d  a  '.o  .;*i':  './  n.o  ♦.   ;j.  i'.-. ,  ."  .'..•,■.■•■•?, 
wubfgorit: — :!.■■*».■••:■..■■    !/•  ■*.•■!.,/-  W/.ii  '■.il-    *■:.':  W^-'i   a    ti.  .*  i'>:..  i.*  1  i*..'./i     .    /;..'.  ,   ':.«■, 

.■.  .    .\  «•'.*/•.  -!*■.■  hkifis,    '.oi.t'-;/!;.' 'J  :-;.•;  .'.a'.' 'j  '  .-'..J  o  ;.    .    ...'.;.  ",;  ■•  -i. 

1  • 

:.  .    ■•....■■'.    •.;.«.■.".•,    a:.'-,    'i'.-'.'- la *.•,;.. 


Ter  li'^wtr:. "  -;.i  v 
all  dra^'j.i'i  :.•.:•:. 
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players  dr^r..:;,-  .  ". 
ducked   '..>    .t   . 
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fihe  ler.  1:.  J- . . 
— a::d  ;.:.,. 
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engraver  admired  so  much,  and  dwelt  with 
so  seldom,  rolled  back  as  she  came,  leaving 
Janet  once  more  sole  tenant  of  the  leafy 
solitude. 

Another  week,  and  Janet's  great  ^urage 
began  to  fail ;  the  snell  October  wind  made 
the  poor  French  girl  shiver ;  her  cheek  was 
hollow  under  her  hood ;  and  as  she  attained 
no  prospect  of  a  sure  maintenance,  but  was 
forced  to  continue  her  tramper's  life,  dread 
viKions  haunted  her  of  the  winter's  storms, 
and  biting  frosts — and  of  wanderers  like 
herself  perishing  of  cold,  hunger,  and  weari- 
ness, in  blasts  of  wind  and  rain  or  in  snow 
drifts,  on  some  of  those  wild  moors  she  had 
already  crossed. 

Janet  had  walked  all  day  drowsily,  with 
but  one  application  to  a  beadle  and  grave- 
digger  who  abode  hard  by  a  little  grey 
church  and  steeple,  and  who  banned  her  as 
a  mass-monger.  She  was  approaching  a 
low-built,  unpretending  farmhouse,  double 
guarded  by  its  new  stacks,  with  its  roses 
bearing  many  a  scarlet  hip  for  the  little 
birds,  and  the  fire  in  the  wide  kitchen-chim- 
ney reflected  ruddily  on  its  small,  thick  win- 
dow panes.  The  blithe  bustle  of  the  in- 
gathering was  still  in  the  yard,  the  loaded 
wains  were  yet  creaking  and  laboring  along, 
the  last  stack  was  building,  men  were  work- 
ing heartily  as  seeing  the  good  completion 
of  their  toils,  a  colony  of  dogs  looked  wist- 
fully on  their  exertions,  and  a  cloud  of  fowls 
delayed  to  roost  that  they  might  pick  up  the 
rich  store  of  scattered  grain.  A  pale,  fair, 
Rwect-faccd  young  woman  was  placidly  re- 
gaiiling  the  home  triumph,  and  waiting  on  a 
stalwart  fellow,  who,  receiving  a  can  from 
her  hands,  took  a  delightful  draught  of  its 
contents,  and  handed  it  smiling  to  his  com- 
panions. A  loaded  cart  passed  near  its 
overhanging  sheaves  grazing  the  woman — 
but  ho  threw  out  his  .strong  arm  and  shel- 
tered her,  and  just  then  a  few  drops  of  hail 
fell,  and  a  gust  tossed  abroad  a  shower  of 
withered  leaves  from  the  trees  that  clothed 
the  sides  of  the  now  bare  and  rugged  den 
close  at  hand,  and  the  eye,  smarting  with 
cold,  turning  to  decide  the  course  of  the 
storm,  nut  two  hill  summits  already  pow- 
dered white  with  snow. 

Janet  took  in  the  little  ])icture  with  a  dull  : 
mechanical  stare,  as  different  as  possible . 
from  the  merry  glance  which  had  shot  out . 
behind  the  grille  at  Kouen,  and  even  erased  ' 
Master  Wardlaw. 


"  What's  your  will,  lass  ?  "  inquired  a  soft 
voice.     "Come  in  and  sooug   the  shower,"  . 
and  Janet  entered  the  wiqjcet,  walked  up  the 
little  garden  path,  and  crossed  the  threshold 
of  the  Dean. 

CHAPTER  X. — ^THE  COVERT. 

Among  the  abundance  and  homeliness,  and 
purpose-like  throng  of  the  Dean  kitchen,  sat 
a  sick  elderly  woman,  with  the  same  sweet 
mouth  and  clear  eyes,  but  in  spite  of  yean 
and  ailments,  with  more  quickness,  buoyancy, 
and  earthly  concern  in  her  air  and  moTt- 
ments,  as  if  the  stream  of  time  had  not 
stranded  her  on  its  shores,  but  had  surely 
borne  her  on  in  a  full,  rich  course,  whose 
wealth  would  not  be  exhausted  until  it 
emptied  itself  into  the  broad  ocean.  They 
seated  Janet  on  the  settle  by  the  fire ;  they 
warmed  her  wet  and  weary  feet ;  they  fed 
her  with  elder-flower  wine  and  sweet  milk 
and  soft  bannocks,  and  golden  honey  from 
their  hives ;  and  when  the  weather  lowered 
more  and  more,  they  bade  her  go  no  farther, 
but  rest  with  them  within  biggit  walls  till  the 
piercing  gale  and  the  dark  night  wore  past 
together.  Janet  looked  with  warm,  tearfbl 
glances  into  the  kind  faces;  and  refreshed 
and  strengthened,  she  began  to  display  her 
little  gifts,  and  pray  that  she  might  be  pe^ 
mitted  to  execute  that  night,  some  little  pieoe 
of  work  in  her  hostess'  bebalC  Much  tha 
farmer's  wife  and  daughter  and  the  senrant 
hisses  wondered  at  and  praised  those  spider 
webs  and  that  picturesque  tracery— -those 
vine  leaves  and  that  orange  tree  and  jquirrel, 
all  stitched  by  those  cunning  fingers ;  audi 
what  they  still  more  valued,  those  elaborate 
exploits  of  darning — the  diaper  dam,  tha 
twill  dam,  the  loop  dam. 

The  whole  household  drew  together^— the 
wise,  courteous  father,  the  graTe,  strong  soil 
Simon  Lauder  could  not  speak  Frendb,  bnl 
he  questioned  Janet  curiously,  in  hia  own 
tongue,  of  foreign  fashions  and  monkidi 
missals,  and  the  service  chanted  by  itoted 
priests  before  glittering  altera— «nd  Jnul 
clasped  her  hands  and  sung  to  him  one  ef 
her  canticles,  her  young  yoice  rising  and 
falling  and  swelling  in  lofty  melody,  wink 
John  Lauder  listened  in  stupid  stolidity  and 
some  impatience  St  his  fkther's  leanii^ 
J^ut  as  the  majestic  yet  familiar  voidi 
trembled  on  Janet's  lip,  a  tide  of  asanfiitini 
swept  away  the  frost  of  her  ■elf-conlmi^  mA 
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she  broke  down  in  sobs  and  tears  such  as  she 
had  shed  when  she  first  saw  Murdoch  llerries 
•and  his  daughter  in  the  beacon  hut,  on  the 
lonely  isle  of  Inchkeith.  And  her  sorrow 
and  her  shame  did  not  now  exhaust  thera- 
eelves  in  inarticulate  moaning :  in  instinctive 
4ippreciation  of  their  powers  of  faith  and 
•aj'mpathy,  she  frankly  offered  them  her  con- 
fidence— her  tale  of  bitter  wrong — that  she 
^as  the  lawful  daughter  of  a  lady  of  high 
degree,  Susanna,  Countess  of  Strathmore; 
that  her  father  bore  her  no  love,  and  brought 
her  home,  in  her  ignorance,  to  a  squalid 
home  and  a  jealous  step-dame,  and  that, 
when  she  opposed  their  will,  they  turned  her 
adrift  on  the  hard  world. 

Poor  lass ! — poor,  little-thought-of,  evilly- 
entreated  lass!  IIow  these  true  hearts 
melted  at  her  story!  Then  followed  their 
'impulses,  without  pausing  to  doubt,  censure, 
or  condemn — ^without  turning  away  in  their 
indifference,  egotism,  and  superiority — still, 
in  their  most  generous  impulses,  **  like  noble 
boys  at  play,"  unafilicted  with  self-conscious- 
ness, never  delaying  in  order  to  probe  their 
own  diseased  hearts  and  braiifti,  and  feel 
nervously  their  own  fevered  or  languid  pulses, 
but  only  sensible  that  there  was  an  unfair 
act  and  an  oppressed  sufferer,  and  eager  to 
make  the  wrong  right,  and  to  assuage  the 
miser}',  if  they  could  not  punish  the  offender. 

"  Mother,"  entreated  Anne  Lauder,  in  a 
private  conference  next  day,  **  if  we  could 
keep  this  poor  lass  at  the  Dean  till  the 
winter  is  away,  she  would  mark  and  mend 
tlie  cloth,  and  lay  in  a  stock  of  lace  and 
mittens  and  scarfs  for  herself  to  sell  in  the 
summer — and  she  would  R)>eak  with  my 
father  at  night,  and  sleep  wi'  mc.  I  never 
had  a  sister,  and  l\v  many  a  time  wished  for 
a  neighbor.  Oh  dear !  to  be  a  stranger  in  a 
8trangc  land !  **  and  Anne  s  low  voice  quivered 
in  its  earnestness. 

"  It  would  be  fine  if  we  could,  Anni*,"  Mrs. 
Lauder  meditated,  but  Simon  Lauder  de- 
cided the  question. 

"  Faher  quisquc  sun: fort nna'^*  lie  owned, 
"but  I  doubt  not  (Mnudius,  in  thr  thick  of 
his  censorship,  never  liken«'d  a  Iukn  io  nIc  im 
undertaking.  Fortune  and  fririKiN  linvr 
frowned  on  this  bairn — I  In*  luNt  rvrn  n^'aiunl 
nature — the  mair  need  that  we  dn  our  brnt 
to  supply  the  deflcifney.  Surh  ni  w<*  have, 
give  unto  her.  The  ptMir  Iiihpi  mn-d  ni'vrr 
fear  want  and  truublc,  and  wuriie«  (JinI  halp 


her !  when  there  are  stout  men-folk  to  fend 
for  her,  and  women  to  bind  up  her  wounds, 
and  take  her  up  beside  them  on  their  asses' 
backs.  I  guess  many  a  good  cuddy  has 
borne  a  double  burden,  and  ne'er  broken 
down  when  all  was  done." 

There  was  but  one  dissentient  voice  to  the 
boon,  and  it  came  from  an  unexpected  quar- 
ter. 

"  Is  it  true,  Anne  ?  "  asked  John  Lauder, 
uneasily,  as  he  swung  his  flail.  **  Does  my 
father  really  mean  this  lady-born  French 
lass  to  sit  at  our  fireside  and  board  with  us 
for  months  or  the  rest  of  her  days  ?  " 

"  John ! "  exclaimed  Anne  in  indignation, 
"John,  are  vou  fev?"  And  John  hurried 
off,  with  a  flush  of  shame  and  vexation  over- 
spreading his  face. 

In  happy  imconsciousness  of  any  hostile 
eye  or  ear,  Janet  accepted  the  proffered  un- 
conditional protection  as  guilelessly  as  it  was 
given,  with  tears  and  prayers  and  great  joy. 

It  was  wonderful  how  soon  the  strange 
girl  domesticated  herself  in  the  farm-house. 
In  a  very  few  weeks  at  the  Dean  she  learnt 
more  Scotch  and  dro])ped  mate  idioms  than 
she  had  done  in  months  in  Leith.  She 
locked  up  her  little  crucifix,  and  prayed  with 
closed  eyes  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  She 
assumed  Anne's  dress — the  short  gown  and 
the  dark  bright  petticoat ;  but  her  hair 
would  never  bind  like  Anne*s — it  curled  back 
from  her  square  forehead,  and  left  all  free 
the  contour  of  the  face  and  the  slender 
throat.  Janet  was  no  longer  a  listless  or 
sullen  spectator  of  the  household  engage- 
ments around  her ;  the  chord  had  been 
struck  to  which  ever)'  faculty  responded ; 
she  was  as  busy  as  a  bee,  and  the  pride  of 
the  Dean-  for  when  did  imtuVored  lass  so 
make  up  fur  lost  time,  and  penetrate  into  the 
wholi'  arcana  of  female  knowledge — rhum- 
ing,  clu'cse-making,  bread-making,  brewing, 
spinning  ?  And  with  all  these  diflicult  ac- 
(|uirc'ni('ntN  there  mingled  her  pretty  aceom- 
plihhnuMitfi— hi*r  matelots,  her  omelettes,  her 
Knuflli'cN,  h(T  bouquets,  her  cauchoise,  her 
tabouret  -hiT  foreign  strangeness  and  fresh- 
nt'NH  \\vr  Twelf\h-Nighl  games,  her  Kaster 
(•|»gH,  her  child's  l>on-b<ms. 

Jntiet  would  nurse  Mrs.  Lauder,  and  she 
would  summon  John  to  dinner ;  she  would 
spin  with  Anne ;  sho  would  play  at  "  fox 
Rnd  guosc  **  with  Simon  when  hii  head  ached 
and  hit  ajea  wen  too  dim  for  hit  book  i  amy, 
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she  was  eyes  to  Him,  she  would  read  to  him, 
like  Milton's  daughters,  but  full  of  compla- 
cency, those  words  and  lines  which,  unless  in 
her  chants,  were  no  more  to  her  than  the 
dashing  of  a  majestic  surf  on  a  distant  and 
unknown  shore.  Saunders'  cross  wife  scolded 
her  least  of  all ;  the  hagman  and  the  little 
herd  did  her  bidding  as  if  she  were  the  bom 
mistress  of  the  Dean,  and  not  its  dependent 
waif,  here  to-day  and  away  to-morrow. 

Simon  Lauder's  superior  nurtiure,  his  wife's 
ill  health,  Anne's  misfortune,  had  removed 
them  from  their  neighbors ;  but  these  came 
now  to  inspect,  criticise,  and  patronize  the 
stranger — and  the  Dean  had  once  more  its 
genial,  rustic  company,  whose  varied  voices, 
varied  tastes,  and  varied  trials  united  to  train 
the  heart  to  tenderness  and  forbearance,  to 
make  it  mellow  and  ripe,  to^each  it  that  "  it 
i8  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone." 

When  the  spring  was  ushered  in  with  its 
fleeting  sunshine,  and  sharp,  whistling  gales, 
Janet  Forbes  experienced  a  new  existence. 
To  gather  the  first  wild  hyacinth — to  climb 
AS  far  as  she  could  among  these  misty  Lo- 
monds,  wherAhe  snow  lingered  in  patches, 
and  gaze  fondly  on  each  dwelling — to  find 
she  was  able  to  name  each  wood  where  the 
buds  were  swelling,  each  hamlet,  each  hut 
with  the  tiny  feather  of  smoke  from  its  hum- 
ble chimney — to  trace  the  way  she  had  come 
that  dark,  October  night,  and  linger  over 
each  point  of  her  solitary  route. 

Ever)'  fine  afternoon,  when  John  Lauder 
returned  from  his  fields,  Janet  Forbes  was 
amissing,  had  strayed  in  a  new  direction,  and 
was  losing  herself  in  a  fresh  delight — the 
young  lambs  gambolling  by  their  mothers, 
the  crows  plucking  the  hair  from  the  heif- 
ers' back&  US  line  their  high  nests,  the  bright 
sunshine  and  spring  rains  <Jn  the  newly 
tumed-up  land,  on  the  winter  wheat  and  fine 
spiked  grass  that  drank  it  gratefully,  and 
sprouted  obedient  to  its  bidding.  If  Anne 
was  not  with  her — and  the  country  was  a 
common  sight  to  Anne,  who  was  best  pleased 
with  her  home  cares,  and  never  cared  to 
stray  beyond  the  garden  and  the  cheerful 
yard — John  Lauder  had  to  seek  Janet  in 
the  den  or  on  the  hills,  until  even  his  mother 
said  complainingly,  that  it  was  hard  upon 
him,  after  his  day's  labor,  that  Janet,  who 
was  a  sensible  lass  in  other  things,  should 
learn  *'  to  take  her  foot  in  her  hand,  and  hie 


hame  at  better  hours."  But  John  Lauder 
never  shunned  the  duty,  never  failed  to  track 
the  delinquent.  He  went  after  her  as  a 
shepherd  would  seek  his  ewe  lamb ;  and  he 
brought  her  back  over  moss  and  stones  as 
carefully  and  quietly. 

Janet  Forbes  was  not  like  the  young  Lau- 
ders  ;  she  had  much  imagination,  and  she 
had  received  just  sufficient  information  to 
make  her  greedy  for  more :  she  conquered 
her  slowness  and  difficulty  in  reading  Eng- 
lish  long  after  she  could  speak  it  fluently, 
and  set  herself  to  study  an  old-fashioned  edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare  amongst  Simon  Lauder's 
stores. 

Not  Mrs.  Lauder  alone,  but  Simon,  held 
playgoing — ^to  which  they  were  about  as 
much  tempted  as  to  gladiator  shows,  tourna- 
ments, and  bear-baitings — ^in  Presbyterian 
reprobation,  but  they  had  toleration  for 
play-books.  Simon  appreciated  well  **  im- 
mortal Will,"  and  cured  by  the  antidote  of 
his  great  wholesome  genius,  many  a  twinge 
of  rheumatic  pain^caught  in  the  newly  culti- 
vated land,  and  the  .damp  ditches  of  the 
Dean  farm.'  Mrs.  Lauder  lived  in  the  inno- 
cent conviction  that  much  harm  could  not  lie 
between  the  boards  of  a  book,  especialh* 
when  there  existed  such  good  books  as  the 
blessed  Bible,  and  Rutherford's  Letters,  and 
Haliburton's  SermonSf  to  which  one  might 
turn  when  one  was  met  and  assaDed  by  **  a 
printed  lee." 

As  the  bold  Lomonds,  bold  to  a  Southern, 
and  the  little  secluded  den,  and  each  tinr, 
perfect  leaf  and  flower  and  dim  floating, 
fleecy  cloud,  were  to  Janet's  bodily  vision,  so 
was  Shakspeare  to  her  mental  regard — a 
field  of  marvels  and  of  jovs,  a  copious  libra- 
ry she  could  never  exhaust.  She  piqued 
John  Lauder  into  reading  in  his  tum~ 
burning  over  Othello,  and  shivering  over 
Hamlet — his  intellectual  nature  shooting  out 
under  such  strong  food  until  he  began  to 
wince  and  writhe  at  his  brain's  small  stature 
and  unfurnished  recesses,  and  to  cast  off  the 
slough  that  had  encompassed  and  bound  him. 

*'  Be  ye  hospitable  to  strangers,  for  some 
have  entertained  angels  unawares."  For 
John  Lauder,  he  believed  that  this  young 
French  g^rl  to  whom  they  had  afforded  she^ 
ter  was  like  a  rosy,  fragrant,  wild  hiiar 
twined  among  their  own  pale  honeysuckle  of 
the  Dean. 
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CHAPTER  XI. — JOHN  LAUDEE  AND  H18  LOVE. 

Janet  sang  "  Huntingtower ;  "  she  learnt 
it  from  the  servant  lasses,  and  she  Hked  the 
sentiment  and  the  romance,  and  would  go 
liking  it  up  and  down  the  house,  the  garden, 
and  the  yard — not  the  less  so  that  John  Lau* 
der  hnted  the  song; — 


"  Huntinptower  and  Blaimigower, 
A'  that's  mine  is  thino,  Jeannie." 

John  Lauder  gave  Jean,  the  lass,  a  knot 
of  ribands  to  substitute  "  Lord  Spynie  "  as 
an  accompaniment  to  her  wheel : 

**  Lord  Spynie,  ye  may  pu'  the  rose, 
And  spare  the  lily  flower, 
When  ye  gae  through  the  garden  green, 
To  woo  in  lady's  bower. 

"  And,  ye  may  pu*  the  lightsome  thyme 
And  leave  the  lonesome  rue  ; 
For  lang  and  sair  will  the  lady  mourn, 
That  ye  gae  there  to  woo." 

But  Janet  discovered  the  bribery,  and 
plagued  him  for  it,  refusing  to  speak  to  him, 
hiding  his  book,  purloining  his  mittens,  and 
his  whip.  She  had  a  habit  of  saying  to  him 
when  he  offended  her,. with  great  spirit  and  a 
strong  shade  of  waggery,  **  Fosse,  I  am 
Lady  Strathmore's  daughter,"  and  many  an 
humble  attention  and  many  a  rough  retalia- 
tion the  phrase  saved  her.  Perhaps  the 
ready  use  of  the  shield  proved  that  its  Gor- 
gon*s  head  was  gone,  or  that  the  wreathing 
snakes  that  had  once  so  coiled  round  and 
shot  their  forked  tongues  into  Janet's  heart, 
were  charmed  of  their  sting  and  become 
harmless  tresses.  But  John  Lauder  was  not 
quick  enough  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion. 

It  was  already  sheep-shearing,  and  the 
men  and  boys  of  the  Dean  were  gathered 
by  the  little  stream  with  the  flock  in  the  fold 
on  its  banks.  Since  early  morning,  the  Her- 
culeses  of  the  farm  bad  been  up  to  the 
knees  in  water,  plunging  in  the  struggling 
sheep ;  and  the  women  were  standing  by, 
admiring,  as  women  admire,  powerful  mould 
and  feats  of  strength,  whether  in  war  or 
peace ;  and  there  was  the  murmur  of  activity 
and  glee  that  attends  country  folk's  epochs, 
and  lends  to  each  something  of  a  festival 
strain — and  yet  not  that  alone,  but  also  a 
hymn  of  thankfulness  for  the  multiplied  flock, 
the  snowy  wool  that  shall  protect  from  the 
winter's  cold,  rich  and  poor  alike — the  true 
golden  fleece. 

Janet  was  chattering  to  Anne  Lauder  of 
the  scene  before  them*  of  the  Annus  Dei  of 


his  Holiness  the  Pope — and  above  all  of  this 
June  time— -that  there  waa  aubipine  in  the 
den,  such  bunches  of  almond-scented  aube- 
pine,  fragrant  for  twenty  yards  around,  and 
each  bud  purer  than  the  uncarded  wool. 
Janet  would  take  Anne  to  the  old  thorn  tree, 
and  would  pull  its  treasures  for  her,  but 
Anne  said,  "  Na,  na,  keep  them  for  John." 
Father  and  mother,  friend  and  servant,  bade 
Janet  Forbes  give  h«r  best  to  John  Lauder, 
and  come  and  rule  over  them.  They  loved 
John  Lauder,  they  loved  the  young  girl  they 
had  saved  and  served,  and  recognizing  that 
the  happiness  of  the  two  lay  in  each  other, 
in  their  single-heartedness  they  never  dreamt 
of  any  alternative  but  bringing  them  to- 
gether as  soon,  and  as  indissolubly  as  possi- 
ble. 

When  John  came  down  the  den  all  flushed 
and  dripping,  Janet  once  again  in  imagina- 
tion unrolling  the  broad  lands  with  which 
she  was  to  have  endowed  another,  and  the 
noble  youth  who  was  to  have  won  them, 
turned  her  back,  and  emptied  her  apron  into 
the  stream,  and  could  have  cried  to  see  the 
pearly  clusters  in  their  dark  green  seating, 
the  brides  in  the  arms  of  their  sombre  bride- 
grooms, floating  fast  down  the  water.     But 
^en  John  Lauder  asked  what  she  meant, 
she  averred  she  had  sent  the  bonnie  flowers 
on  an  errand  to  Strathmore ;  and  when  he 
hastily  fished  them  out,  drenched  and  soiled, 
she  laughed  at  him  for  appropriating  what 
she  had  rejected — until  he  demanded  in  sore- 
ness, when  she  should  ride  in  state  to  her 
castle  of  Qlammis,  and  if  she  would  hire  him 
for   her  ploughman  or  her  gardener,   and 
grant  him  his  penny  fee.    And  angry  words, 
far  removed  from  the  blue  sky  and  the  tin- 
kling water  and  the  midges  dancing  on  its 
surface,  and  the  bee  humming  by,  passed  be- 
tween the  pair ;  and  they  parted  with  pangs 
in  their  hearts,  which  rankled  there  after 
many  days,  especially  in  the  bosom  of  poor, 
foolish  Janet,  who  moped  alone  during  the 
long,  summer  mornings  and  evenings,  and 
persuaded  herself  that  she  really  meant  to 
quit  the  Dean  and  its  true  and  d'^'^r  friends 
whom   she   was   trying  to   alienate,  and   to 
wander  once  more  into  the  bleak  world — ' 
and  proceeded  to  drop  inadvertent  hints  of 
her  design  u:.  il  John  Lauder's  blood  ran 
cold,  and  he  \\  ould  have  put  hia  neck  be- 
neath her  feet,  aye,  and  well  nigh  given  his 
Hfe,  to  deprive  her  of  her  cruel  roTenge. 
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Thus  they  rung  their  changes,  and  yet  on 
retrospect  that  summer  at  the  Dean  never 
seemed  harassing  or  vexatious,  but  one  long 
summer's  day,  sunny  in  the  morning,  hot  and 
thundering  at  noon,  bright  and  tranquil  at 
its  close. 

The  harvest  'sickles  were  whetted  once 
more,  the  dew  was  glittering  on  the  yellow 
barley,  and  the  myrtle-leafed  forget-me-not 
was  floating  on  the  ditches,  and  Janet  of 
Strathmore  shore  among  the  band  of  reapers 
— ^but  John  Lauder,  the  master's  son,  bound 
behind  her ;  and  many  a  merry  lad  and  lass 
smiled  or  blushed  as  they  passed  the  couple, 
many  a  gossip  would  fix  the  day  when  the 
pistols  should  be  fired  and  the  bride's-bread 
broken  for  the  young  gudewife  of  the  Dean, 
who  had  been  courted  and  would  be  wedded 
within  its  mossy  walls. 

One  harvest  sunset  John  Lauder  went 
down  the  glen  with  some  other  young  men  to 
mark  a  fox's  earth,  whose  tenant  was  already 
descending  on  the  unwary  herd  and  strag- 
gling poultry.  Mrs.  Lauder  was  in  bed  in 
the  room  within ;  Anne  had  gone  with  the 
servant  lasses  and  their  array  of  pails  and 
lanterns  to  the  milking ;  Simon  Lauder  was 
presiding  at  the  horse  suppering ;  and  Janet 
sat  alone  in  the  dusk  of  the  window  and  tne 
glow  from  the  fire,  not  caring  to  draw  out 
her  thread  in  the  obscurity,  but  resting  her 
hand  on  the  rock  and  bending  her  head  in 
thought.  John  Lauder  came  in,  with  an  un- 
certain step  and  a  pale  face ;  he  had  missed 
his  footing  half  way  up  the  bank,  and  fallen 
from  its  height  into  the  den  below — ^but  the 
branches  had  broken  the  descent  and  he  was 
not  hurt,  and  did  not  wish  to  frighten  his 
family  by  the  whole  party's  formal  return. 
He  sat  down,  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands  to  steady  his  dizzy  nerves,  or  to  shut 
out  the  sight  of  Janet,  white  like  himself, 
and  trembling  and  looking  at  him  wistfully. 
She  watched  him  in  silence,  and  then  she 
got  up  and  came  to  him ;  she  lifted  off  his 
bonnet,  and  brought  water  and  stood  at  his 
knee,  his  humble  handmaid — he  suffered  it  a 
little  while  and  then  he  started  up. 

**  Forgive  me,  Janet,  I  am  better,  nothing 
ails  me ;  I  only  wanted  to  feel  sick  a  while 
longer,  that  you  might  grow  kind." 

Nothing  ailed  him,  indeed,  that  he  should 
clasp  Janet  close  and  tight,  and  that  his  eyes 
should  shine  like  stars,  but  poor  Janet  was 
taken  aback,  so  ruefully  glad  that  he  was  safe 


and  sound,  that  she  was  not  fit  to  punish  the 
momentary  imposition.  Then  was  poured 
forth  the  weighty  argument,  "  A  man's  a 
man  for  a'  that;"  no  noble  nor  knight, 
"  fine "  though  his  dress,  "  soft  **  his  word, 
would  love  Janet  Forbes  like  John  Lauder. 
It  seems  that  Janet  listened  to  the  thread- 
bare reasoning  which  has  exjprcised  so  much 
eloquence,  and  fairly  forgot  the  unpremedi- 
tated advantage  that  permitted  the  confes- 
sion of  his  love  and  gained  him  his  heart's 
desire — perhaps  because  when  he  held  her  as 
a  man  holds  his  treasure,  there  returned 
upon  Janet  distinctly  and  vividly,  the  October 
day  at  the  farm  gate  when  the  houf^eless 
wanderer  first  viewed  the  peaceful,  bounteous 
homestead  of  the  Dean,  with  the  same  strong 
arm  lifted  up  to  guard  Anne  Lauder. 

Simon  Lauder  discoursed  of  the  patria 
potestaSf  of  the  child  bom  in  the  master's 
house,  growing  up  his  heir,  of  the  maiden 
adopted  and  admitted  to  the  daughter's  right, 
and  wedding  worthily  with  the  son.  And  it 
was  a  fact  that  he  was  better  satisfied  with 
John's  choosing  a  wife  after  the  manly  prece- 
dent of  the  ancients,  than  if  he  had,  accord- 
ing to  shrewd  Scottish  dictum,  hunted  out 
and  ridden  down  the  longest  tocher  in  the 
parish. 

Mrs.  Lauder  and  Anne  rumaged  in  great 
chests,  and  bleached  and  sewed  as  •  content- 
edly and  joyously  as  if  for  one  of  themselves ; 
dependents  were  regaled  and  toasts  drunk; 
and  peradventure  poor  Janet  Forbes  was 
wedded  as  honorably  and  with  as  chivalrous 
regard  by  her  yeoman  husband,  as  if  she  bad 
in  truth  mated  with  a  belted  Hamilton  or 
Galloway. 

CHAPTER  Xn. — ^THE  CORONET  AND  THE  BARON'S 

CASTLE, 

Janet  Forbes  was  the  young  gudewife  of 
the  Dean.  No  chatelaine,  no  baron's  lady, 
no  dame  ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  so  heedless  or 
hardened  to  her  destiny  that  her  cordiality 
and  her  mirth,  her  wholesome  happy  nature, 
as  well  as  her  charity,  still  perfume  the  tra- 
dition of  its  French-bred  mistress,  long  after 
the  little  grey  Dean  has  crumbled  into  dust 
with  prouder  piles.  One  can  well  suppose 
how  Janet  was  the  soul  of  innocent  amuse- 
ments— ^kims  under  the  September  mooo, 
feasts  when  the  November  ox  was  slain,  first- 
footings  over  the  crisp  January  snow,  bridals, 
and  baptisms ;  how  she  lent  to  them  a  dash 
of  her  own  halve  composition,  until  grey- 
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beards  sang  and  lame  men  danced ;  and  how 
she  drew  into  the  merry-making  the  shy,  the 
stupid,  and  the  sorrowful,  until  all  rejoiced 
together.  In  her  reign,  friendly  plays 
abounded ;  and  she  was  no  less  the  light  of 
her  husband's  heart,  the  most  active  worker 
in  the  morning,  the  reader  or  singer  by  the 
hearth  at  night,  the  frank  bold  maintainer  of 
her  own  opinion,  the  faithful  asserter  of  the 
right  and  challenger  of  the  wrong,  though 
Simon  Lauder  and  John  were  the  offenders 
— ^for  mortal  men  will  err  till  the  end  of 
time. 

The  lamp  that  lit  extreme  old  age  when  it 
descended  in  its  mists  on  the  Dean;  the 
bright  side  of  Anne,  ever  meeker  and  milder  ; 
the  loving  mother  of  loving  children ;  and 
if  those  had  been  the  Catholic  days  of  Scot- 
land they  might  have  canonized  our  Janet,  so 
did  her  faith  and  piety  progress  and  perfect 
themselves,  so  good  was  she  to  her  people — 
and  a  farmer's  wife  has  people  as  well  as  her 
liege  lord  and  lady — so  mindful  of  the  poor, 
80  unshrinking  in  personally  relieving  their 
most  miserable  wants.  Ah !  the  old  beggar 
and  porter  phrase  was  as  untrue  of  Janet,  as 
that  most  detestable  of  statements  which 
refers  to  heroes  and  valets.  Why,  the  very 
dogs  about  the  Dean  would  forsake  John 
Lauder  to  walk  at  Janet's  heels,  and  rest 
their  heads  on  Janet's  lap. 

Under  Simon  Lauder's  mediation  there 
was  in  process  of  years  a  surly  warrant  of 
pardon  or  neutrahty  obtained  firom  George 
Forbes,  but  he  would  not  consent  to  see 
.  Janet,  nor  did  the  father  and  daughter  ever 
meet  again  in  this  world. 

Like  Flora  Macdonald,  Janet  gave  all  her 
stout  sons  to  fight  their  country's  battles  by 
sea  and  shore.  Bom  and  bred  on  a  remote 
farm,  surrounded  by  images  of  rural  quiet, 
they  grew  up  with  that  incomprehensible,  un- 
conquerable longing  for  the  restless  waves  or 
the  ranks  of  war,  which,  in  spite  of  many 
obstacles,  fills  our  services. 

To  procure  their  midshipman's  berths  and 
ensign's  commissions,  accessible  to  the  mid- 
dle class  when  trumpets  are  blowing  and 
ranks  riddled  and  shorn,  the  resources  of  the 
Dean  were  spent;  and  unprosperous  days 
ensumg,  embarrassments  and  poverty  ended 
the  tenant's  hold  of  its  fields  and  uplands. 
But  there  was  no  great  grief  involved  in  the 
admission ;  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  century 
tluit  narrowing  circumstances  advanced  their 
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gripe  on  the  little  household.  Simon  Lauder 
and  his  brave  wife  had  been  long  gathered  to 
their  fathers;  Anne  kept  her  tryst  in 
heaven  with  the  soldier  who  fell  on  Bunker's- 
hill;  even  John  Lauder — manly,  merciful 
John — had  left  her  he  had  cherished  so 
fondly.  His  goodly  bodily,  presence  was 
mouldering  in  the  churchyard,  and  his  spirit 
had  passed  in  hope  to  his  Master ;  and  it 
was  as  a  widow  of  threescore,#vith  no  imme- 
diate and  peculiar  stay,  that  Janet  quitted 
the  Dean — all  whom  she  had  found  there  de- 
parted, only  their  shadowy  faces  and  voices 
so  real  in  her  heart,  that  she  could  afford  to 
lose  their  dwelling,  where  they  had  lived  and 
labored,  without  one  refrain  of  look  or  tone 
fading  firom  her  daily  path. 

She  had  been  long  a  favored  woman ;  after 
a  stormy  beginning  her  history  had  been  a 
record  of  virtue  and  happiness.    What  mat- 
tered it  that  its  oiose  was  full  of  the  stillness 
and  the  barrenness  of  a  wan  winter's  sunset  P 
Soon  the  stars  would  shine  out  one  blaze  of 
beauty,  to  which  no  summer's  balmy  fruitful- 
ness  would  compare.    If  "  man  wants  but 
little  here  below,"  least  of  all  is  required  by 
the  good  and   great  nearing  their  Father's 
house.     Janet  came  to  the  Dean  agonized 
with  her  cross — young,  wild,  desperate,  with 
the  green  shoots  of  grace  scant  and  feeble  in 
her  soul :  the  Dean  gave  her  warm  and  true 
human    friendship    and    love;    seated    her, 
"  clothed  and  in  her  right  mind,"  at  the  feet 
of  Him  whose  unworthy  servants  the  good 
and  great  deem  themselves.    And  she  went 
out,  not  like  Naomi,  empty,  but  full  of  the 
inexhaustible  abundance  of  a  later  day — a 
chastened,  grateful,  resigned   Christian  wo- 
man.   When  she  had  this  world's  goods,  she 
and  hers  dispensed  them  liberally.     In  her 
time  she  caused  "  the  widow's  heart  to  ping 
with  joy."    That  was  a  higher,  surer  wealth 
than  the  possession  of  the  "  goodly  Babylo- 
nUh  garment  and  wedge  of  gold  "  for  which 
so  much  is  sacrificed.     God  grant  every  true 
heart  such  riches   when  the   wayworn   feet 
"  stumble  on  the  dark  mountains." 

Nay,  Janet  Forbes  was  not  unfortunate  in 
the  close  of  her  career. 

Janet's  children  were  honorable  for  re- 
spectability and  worth,  and  in  some  hi»tance« 
for  talent;  but,  perhaps  becausi^thcy  were 
better  gifted,  none  of  them  succeeded  in 
building  up  fortunes,  or  in  rising  to  the  sta- 
tion from  which  they  were,  on  one  side  of  the 
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house,  dcpcended.  Some  of  her  sons  per- 
ished in  enrly  life  ;  one  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  national  enemy  for  a  protracted 
period.  Tliesc  were  heavy  troubles,  but  they 
passed  away.  The  sons  who  survived  her 
were  j)ainstaking  and  industrious,  apt  and 
acute,  subordinate  officers,  no  more,  tier 
daughters  married,  loved,  and  died  in  honest 
independence  and  obscurity.  But  all  these 
thoughtful,  tri«d,  careworn  men  and  women 
counted  themselves  honored  in  their  origin, 
and  privileged  in  providing  for  her  whfise 
busy  hands  had  once  willingly  worked  for 
them,  and  whose  faithful,  cheery  smile  had 
been  to  them  a  ray  from  heaven.  Not  one 
of  them,  however  stern,  or  peevish,  or  pro- 
saic at  times,  but  were  once  a  year  little  chil- 
dren, poets,  Christians,  when  they  contrived 
what  of  their  best  they  could  force  on  the  dear 
old  mother  who  would  have  been  content  with 
the  crumbs  from  their  table  and  their  affec- 
tionate duty. 

Janet  closed  her  life  near  some  of  her  de- 
scendants, in  a  small  house  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  "  fair  city  **  of  Perth,  infinitely  above  the 
notorious  Lady  Jane  Douglas,  who  in  a  simi- 
lar locality  terminated  her  harassed  and 
wretched  existence. 

They  say  before  Janet's  death,  some  inci- 
dents of  her  pecuLar  story  became  public^ 
and  application  being  made  for  her,  without 
her  authority  or  that  of  her  children,  to  her 
noble  relatives  and  connexions,  they  con- 
firmed their  common  blood,  admitted  .her 
claim,  and  settled  on  her  such  an  income  as 
increased  her  comfort  and  ease,  tendering 
her  the  gracious  civilities  and  courtesies  of 
kindred.  Janet  accepted  their  acknowledg- 
ments with  the  noble  simplicity  and  magnan- 
imitv  which  were  natural  to  her  ;  but  while 
she  declared  herself  ready  to  welcome  any 
member  of  their  families  who  should  lliink  it 


worth  while  to  visit  her — and  perhaps  she 
did  so  receive  their  greeting — she  firmly  de- 
clined to  become  their  guest.  "  She  was  an 
old  woman,"  she  said,  "  and  although  she 
had  been  Lady  Strathmore's  daughter,  she 
was  John  Lauder's  widow  who  had  not  been 
used  to  lords  or  lairds,  save  on  rent  days, 
and  who  would  never  shame  castle  or  htll 
with  his  plain  s])eech  and  bearing." 

Yet  Janet  saw  Glammis  before  she  died. 
She  expressed  a  wish  to  that  effect ;  and  was 
very  far  from  friendless — on  tlie  contriuy, 
her  nature  was  so  sound,  that  even  in  widow- 
hood, age,  and  infirmity,  her  bright  intelli- 
gence  and  generous  temper  served  her  as  at 
the  turning  point  of  her  destiny,  and  won 
and  retained  for  her  friends,  zealous  and  at- 
tached, among  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  So  Ja- 
net, against  every  drawback  and  obstacle, 
was  transported  to  the  noble  castle  where 
her  mother  once  ruled  queen.  She  inspected 
its  various  curiosities  and  splendors  with 
much  interest ;  looked  long  down  the  green 
vistas  of  the  fine  park;  asked  where  her 
mother  had  sat,  and  where  she  had  slept;  in- 
quired, in  a  lower  tone,  if  any  man  remem- 
bered aught  of  George  Forbes ;  and  declared 
at  last,  in  soft,  solemn  murmnr,  "  Wellf  it  is 
grand — grander  than  I  dreamt ;  but  it  is  not 
so  bonny  as  the  Dean  lang  syne;  not  so 
kindly  as  that  dark  day  when  I  first  saw 
John  Lauder  building  in  the  yard;  not  so 
sweet  as  in  von  harvest  niDnth  when  wc 
walked  our  lanes  ilka  gloaming,  plighted 
man  and  wife,  down  among  the  yellow  bixks 
and  brown  ha/els,  or  climbing  up  the  hill- 
side, wading  tbrou^^^h  the  purple  heather— 
and  it  is  a  whole  heaven  less  fair  than  the 
Lord's  countrv.  where  John  and  Anne,  and 
our  father  and  mother,  and  even  some  of  the 
bit  bairns,  hav.  gone  before  me." 
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THE  PRIMROSE  WITH  THE  PURPLE 
BACKGROUND. 

It  was  such  a  pretty  little  cottage,  the 
cottage  that  we  lived  in.  More  pretty  than 
it  was  comfortable,  I  think;  but  we  three 
lived  very  happily  in  it — that  is  to  say,  my 
mother,  my  sister,  and  myhclf.  Our  father 
was  dead ;  he  just  lived  long  enough  to  smile 
a  dying  man's  smile  on  his  baby  boy,  and* 
then  he  died,  very  little  cared  for,  I  fear,  by 
the  villagers,  for  they  thought  him  proud; 
and  none  of  them  could  see  what  I  and  my 
sister  so  plainly  saw,  and  knew  to  be  true, 
too,  though  our  piny-fellows  laughed  at  us 
for  thinking — that  on  all  the  graves  in  the 
little  churchyard,  the  grass  on  his  grew  the 
tenderest  and  fairest,  and  the  daisy  bloomed 
there  first  and  lived  the  longest.  And  this 
is  why  the  villagers  thought  him  proud. 

He  was  poor ;  ay,  poor  as  any  of  them,  and 
yet  he  had  picked  up  some  little  learning  in 
odd  kinds  of  ways,  which  gave  him  a  distaste 
to  his  neighbors*  ]).easures,  and  the  rie-house 
fire  never  ihrew  his  shadow  upon  the  ale- 
hou..e  wall ;  and,  in  the  summer  evenings, 
when  the  song  and  the  laugh  burst  out  into 
the  street  as  the  door  was  opened  by  the 
half-tipsy  and  quite  jolly  drinkers  who  were 
going  home,  they  would  see  him  with  his 
dusty  shoes  coming  towards  our  cottage  with 
wild  flowers  in  his  hand,  and  they  would  have 
thought  what  a  fool  he  was  to  care  about 
such  weeds  and  trash,  instead  of  taking  his 
glass  like  a  man,  only  that  they  knew  he 
wasn't  a  fool,  l)ecause  thev  often  came  to  him 
for  information,  or  to  decide  some  dispute 
among  themselves. 

As  when,  one  night,  Joe  Pollard  said  over 
his  glass,  that  man  was  but  an  animal  after 
all,  and  had  no  call  to  give  himself  airs  and 
be  j)rouf!  (for  I  thmk  they  were  talking  of  my 
father  even  then) ;  the  landlord  put  Pollard 
down,  and  all  the  com])any  put  him  down. 
"  Animal,  indeed,**  ssid  tbey ;  **  no,  we  ain't 
quite  so  bad  as.  that,  Mr.  Joe;"  but  they 
brought  the  dispute  to  my  father  after  all, 
and  he  reached  down  a  I}ook  and  showed 
them  that  Pollard  was  right.  So  they  knew 
^e  was  not  a  fool,  and  then  thev  found  it  was 
pride.  My  father  worked  in  a  frame,  stock- 
inpr  making,  and  he  worked  all  Monday, 
v/hich  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  villagers, 
more  evil   than  gathering  the  flowen  they 
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thought  it;  and  in  the  evenings,  when  hit 
work  was  done,  he  used  to  try  to  weave  pat- 
terns in  a  little  loom  he  had  got ;  and  this 
was  why  he  gathered  the  wild  flowers.  He 
made  his  patterns  from  them^ 

All  these  things  my  mother  told  me,  for, 
as  I  say,  he  died  while  I  was  very  young, 
and  before  he  had  done  much  with  his  loom ; 
but  my  mother  kept  all  the  little  patterns  he 
had  made  in  a  drawer,  and,  when  we  were 
very  good,  she  used  to  show  us  them.  I 
thought  them  more  than  pretty ;  one  pattern 
in  particular — a  primrose,  with  light  green 
leaves  and  such  pale  yellow  flowers,  shining 
in  a  purple  ground — I  used  to  dream  of  for 
da}'s  together.  And  I  and  my  sister  used  to 
go  into  the  woods  to  look  for  primroses,  but 
we  never  found  a  purple  background  to  them, 
and  I  thought  then  nature  was*nt  half  so 
pretty  as  my  father's  work.  But  though  we 
never  found  anything  to  equal  the  contents 
of  that  precious  drawer,  we  found  all  sorts 
of  delights  in  the  woods ;  and  in  our  search 
for  the  purple  background,  found  other 
things,  which,  for  me,  moulded  all  my  life. 
For  in  the  spring  there  was  the  hyacinth  and 
the  great  arum  and  the  ragp^ed  robin,  and  in 
the  summer  the  wild  rose  and  the  blue  beU, 
and  the  red  poppy  in  the  yellow  cornfield; 
Ipd  there  always  were  the  daisies,  so  that  we 
had  plenty  of  things  to  love,  and  day  by  day, 
and  year  by  year,  the  love  of  them  grew  into 
our  hearts  till  I  was  seven,  and  my  sister  was 
nine. 

Then  there  came  a  change;  one  day  we 
had  been  out  late,  too  late,  my  mother  said, 
and  scolded  us ;  but  we  had  only  stopped  b^ 
cause  a  thrush  was  singing  right  over  onr 
heads,  in  an  elm  tree  branch,  and  the  darker 
it  grew  the  louder  he  seemed  to  sing,  so  that 
at  last  we  could  not  sec  him  in  the  twilight, 
and  to  hear  his  voice  among  the  bought, 
without  seeing  him,  and  his  pretty  ruffled 
throat  was  so  very  nice,  that  we  stayed  and 
stayed,  till,  as  I  say,  our  mother  scolded  us 
on  reaching  home.  And  then,  next  day,  my 
sister  had  a  cold,  and  I  went  out  alone,  and 
brought  her  some  primroses  home,  and  told 
her  of  a  bird's  nest  I  had  seen  with  two  bright 
blue  eggs  in  it,  and  she  should  see  them  too. 
But  her  cold  grew  worse,  and  she  had  a' 
cough,  a  constant  cough  that  was  grievoos  to 
hear.  And  then  the  color  left  herchadEt, 
and  they  grew  faded,  and  nothing  lookad 
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bright  about  her  but  her  light  golden  hair, 
and  her  eyes  which  got  larger  and  bluer 
every  day,  as  her  cheeks  got  paler  and  paler. 

A  kind  gentleman  came  to  see  her,  who 
they  told  me  was  the  doctor,  and  I  liked  him 
very  much,  because  he  called  me  his  **  little 
man,"  and  listened  to  me  when  I  talked ;  but 
I  should  have  liked  him  more  if  he  had'nt 
shook  his  head  so  much,  for  he  would  look 
at  my  sister,  and  then  at  my  mother,  who 
would  watch  him,  and  give  his  head  a  quiet 
shake  and  put  his  lips  a  little  closer,  and  say 
to  my  mother,  "  Well,  we  must  still  hope ; 
time  and  youth  may  work  wonders." 

One  morning  my  mother  ran  out  quickly, 
and  as  she  went,  my  sister,  who  had  been 
sleeping,  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  me 
with  a  smile :  then  I  kissed  her,  for  she  had 
put  out  her  lips  to  me,  but  she  didn't  speak  a 
word,  and  next  minute  my  mother  came  in 
with  two  neighbors,  my  mother  first,  and 
they  with  their  necks  so  stretched  out  that 
their  heads  seemed  to  come  into  the  room 
a  long  time  first,  and  their  bodies  to  follow. 
They  went  up  to  the  bed,  and  one  of  them 
said,  "  Ah,  poor  lamb ! "  and  then  turning  to 
me  said,  "  Tommy,  you  go  out  to  the  three- 
gate  close,  and  bring  sister  a  flower."  But 
my  mother  said,  "No,  no;  let  the  child 
stay ; "  and  the  other  replied,  **  Yes,  Ig^ 
him  go ;  he  couldn't  abear  to  see  it"  So  I 
went. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour,  for  the  field  was 
a  good  way  oif,  I  returned;  and  found. the 
women  still  there,  and  my  mother  sitting  by 
the  fire,  which  had  gone  out  and  been  re- 
lighted, and  her  eyes  were  very  red.  She 
took  me  in  her  arms  and  ci^ed,  and  the 
neighbors  sat  and  cried  too,  but  none  of  them 
said  a  word.  At  last  one,  who  was  a  little 
tired,  I  suppose,  yawned,  and  then  the  other 
got  up  and  began  to  get  some  things  r^ady 
for  dinner ;  but  my  mother  still  held  me  in 
her  arms,  without  speaking  and  still  cried. 
Then  the  one  who  had  yawned  said,  '*  Come, 
neighbor,  don't  take  on  so,  she  might  ha' 
lived  to've  bin  a  trouble  to  you,  and  the  Lord 
knows  best ; "  and  then  my  mother  rose  and 
took  me  by  the  hand  into  our  little  bedroom, 
and  here  my  sister  lay,  but  very  still  indeed, 
*  and  the  blue  eyes  were  closed,  and  the  golden 
hair  no  longer  swept  over  the  pillow,  but  a 
little  color  had  come  back  into  her  cheeks, 
though  it  had  left  her  lips — those  lips  that  I 
bAd  kiBsed,  and  now  knew  I  should  never  kiss 


any  more,  for  I  felt  that  she  vras  dead.    Yet, 
she  was  quite  dead. 

I  felt  no  fear  of  her  though  ;  why  should 
I  be  afraid  of  her  P  The  neighbors  wanted 
me  to  leave  the  room,  and  would  not  than- 
selves  stay  in  it  for  long ;  but  I  would  not 
listen  to  them — ^why  should  I  ?  I  was  thmk- 
ing  of  all  the  walks  we  had  had  together, 
and  the  searches  we  had  for  the  primrow 
with  the  purple  background,  and  I  wondered 
if  she  would  find  it  in  the  heaven  to  which 
they  said  she  had  gone,  and  if  my  father 
would  show  her  where  to  look  for  it  there. 
Then  the  evening  fell,  and  my  mother  took 
me  firom  the  room,  and  I  sat  with  her  by  the 
fire,  and  we  both  cried  again  together  till  shs 
put  me  to  bed,  with  many,  many  kisses. 

The  next  morning  I  went  out  early,  snd 
into  all  the  choicest  nooka  in  which  we  had 
ever  rambled,  and  before  the  dew  on  the 
grass  was  dry  was  home  again  with  a  hsnd- 
kerchief  full  of  the  sweet  spring  flowers  we 
had  loved.  My  mother  was  busy  stitchii^, 
making  clothes,  and  cutting  out  of  an  old 
coat  of  my  father^i  a  little  black  coat  for  me. 
She  let  me  go  into  my  sister's  room  with  my 
handkerchief,  and  I  toolf  out  all  the  flowen 
and  ranged  them  round  her  head,  but  ns 
pale  primrose  was  so  pale  as  her  che^ 
Presently  my  mother  came  in,  and  was  not 
displeased ;  and  when  the  neighbors  called 
she  showed  it  them^-showed  them  what  I 
had  done,  I  mean ;  but  I  don't  think  they 
thought  it  right,  and  they  called  me  a  queer 
child.  Three  days  I  sat  and  watched  my 
sister  so,  and  then  we  followed  her  to  the 
churchyard,  where  they  had  dug  her  a  little 
grave  by  the  side  of  my  father's  ;  but  I  did 
not  like  to  see  how  the  newly  dug  earth  had 
been  thrown  over  the  grave,  and  the  daisiei 
growing  over  thai  grave,  beating  down  all 
its  tenderness,  and  clogging  it  with  clay. 

After  that,  time  rolled  on,  and  I  forgot 
my  grief.  I  went  to  the  village  school,  and 
didn't  learn  much  there ;  but  In  the  evening 
I  read  aloud  in  my  father's  books  to  my 
mother,  who  sat  and  spun.  I  have  not  yet 
said  how  my  mother  gained  her  living ;  she 
made  stockings  in  my  father's  frame,  thoogk 
the  work  was  hard  for  her,  still  the  wages 
for  such  work  were  very  high  then,  and  with- 
out constantly  drudging  at  it,  she  earned 
enough  to  put  bread — and  plenty  of  it — iot^ 
our  two  mouths.  At  other  times  she  did 
needlework  of  the  better  kind  for  fiumers* 
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vnieSf  for  she  was  yery  skilfiil  with  her  nee- 
dle, and  sometimes  she  went  out  from  home 
for  a  few  days  to  help  in  some  household  in 
times  of  festivity  or  in  illness ;  but  she  was 
most  valued  when  there  was  illness,  for  she 
was  a  good  nurse,  and  very  kind  and  gentle. 
Her  Christian  name  was  Jane,  but  they  al- 
ways called  her  by  my  father's  name,  and  I 
seem  never  to  have  heard  her  spoken  of  but 
as  Widow  Mason.  My  own  name  was  Tom ; 
and,  as  I  say,  I  went  to  the  village  school. 

One  evening,  my  mother,  (I  had  come 
home,  I  think,  with  some  little  prize)  showed 
me  a  book  I  had  never  seen ;  she  had  kept 
it  all  my  life  for  some  such  end,  1  think,  and 
now,  as  a  great  treat,  I  was  to  see  it.  She 
did  not  know  much  about  books,  but  this 
was  one  my  father  had  valued ;  it  was  the 
best  bound  of  all  the  little  stock,  and  he  had 
written  his  name  and  the  date  of  its  pur- 
chase inside  the  cover,  and  had  drawn  a  bor- 
der of  flowers— oh,  how  beautiful  I  thought 
them! — ^round  it,  and  this  was  why  my 
mother  valued  it.  The  book  itself  was 
Lempriere's  **  Classical  Dictionary."  I  had 
got  a  pencil  and  a  little  bit  of  India-rubber, 
and  I  began  to  copy  these  flowers.  Over 
and  over  again  I  copied  them,  and  at  last 
began  to  alter  them.  All  my  evenings  now 
were  spent  in  drawing  flowers. 

At  first  my  mother  seemed  pleased,  and 
then  I  fear  it  began  to  trouble  her.  The 
neighbors  said  if  I  got  '<  that  kind  of  thing 
into  my  head,  I  should  come  to  no  good  end : 
drawing  wasn't  for  the  likes  of  me."  The 
clergyman  came,  too,  and  saw  my  flowers. 
He  was  a  very  mild  man,  but  he  shook  his 
head,  rfnd  said  it  was  a  pretty  pastime,  but 
ensnaring.  This  decided  my  mother,  who 
sent  me  off  to  the  neighboring  town,  to  a 
relative  who  was  a  shoemaker,  and  who  a 
year  before  had  lighted  his  pipe  with  a  vio- 
let I  had  drawn — not  purposely,  he  said,  and 
laughed,  but  quite  "  promiscuous,"  by  which 
he  meant  "  accident,"  and  then  added  "  but 
it  don't  much  matter ;  it  ain't  no  trouble  to 
him,  and  he  can  soon  make  another."  I  did 
not  like  to  go  with  the  shoemaker,  but  my 
mother  sent  me,  for  I  was  not  thought 
strong  enough  to  work  in^  the  fields ;  but 
she  gave  me  at  parting  the  precious  Lem- 
priere ;  and  I  got  up  in  the  morning  and 
read  it. 

Dictionary  tnough  it  was,  ]m>w  I  loved 
that   book!     Achilles    and    Hector;    the 


heroes  and  warriors  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
the  poets,  and  philosophers,  and  statesmen, 
all  lived  in  my  memory.  I  am  afraid  Jupi- 
ter seemed  as  real  to  me  as  Christ ;  and  I 
lived  in  a  world  peopled  by  shadows. 

I  left '  off  drawing  flowers,  in  the  few 
spare  minutes  I  could  get  for  that  pursuit, 
and  drew,  or  tried  to  draw,  heroes.  I  sup- 
pose I  drew  the  chief  events  of  the  siege  of 
Troy,  over  and  over  again,  hundreds  of  times. 
The  shoemaker  was  kind  to  me,  and,  though 
I  hated  it,  I  learned  to  nmke  shoes ;  it  was 
a  very  different  feeling  to  making  a  good 
Hector,  yet  how  happy  I  was  one  day  in  go- 
ing back  to  my  mother's  cottage  for  a  holi- 
day, and  carryings  neatly  wrapped  in  two 
papers,  one  white,  and  the  other  thick  and 
brown,  a  pair  of  new  warm  shoes  I  had 
made  her.  And  I  remember  how  I  told  her 
about  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  the  sad  death 
of  Hector,  and  that  I  meant  to  be  great 
too,  and  renowned,  and  forgot  what  a  little 
cobbler  I  was,  and  in  the  firelight  of  tha{ 
little  cottage,  joined  hands  with  the  heroic 
dead.  That  she  smiled  at  my  enthusiasm 
mattered  nothing,  but  I  felt  that,  though  she 
liked  my  talk,  she  liked  my  shoemaking  bet- 
ter, and  showed  her  shoes  to  the  neighbors, 
but  not  the  drawings  I  had  brought.  Per- 
haps she  thought  .my  Other's  loom  had  not 
been  very  profitable. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  I  became  an  adept  in 
the  cobbling  art.  But  I  kept  my  drawing 
up  too,  though  I  had  to  work  hard  for  it; 
still  there  was  no  active  opposition  made  to 
it  by  my  relatives,  for  I  supposed  my  skill  in 
shoemaking  reconciled  them  to  it.  I  now 
went  to  a  msfihanics'  institute  and  learned  to 
draw  in  a  class,  and  get  books  to  read,  which 
gave  me  new  desires.  I  longed  so  to  be 
great — ^I  longed  so  to  do  something  good  to 
earn  men's  praise,  that  I  began  to  hate  my 
business.  I  soon  hated  it  very  much  indeed, 
and  one  day  decided  my  life.  I  took  a  pair 
of  mended  boots  home  to  a  stonemason. 
He  was  not  in  his  shop,  but  at  home,  and 
with  his  wife  and  children  round  him ;  but 
he  was  at  work,  or  else  amusing  himself,  I 
hardly  know  which,  by  making  with  little 
bone  things  leaves  and  flowers  out  of  a  lump 
of  soft  play.  I  asked  leave  to  look  at  bit 
work,  and  to  please  me  he  took  up  a  pieee 
of  the  clay,  and  with  his  fingers,  and  these 
little  bone  instruments,  he  made  a  human 
&ce.    It  was  not  a  very  pretty  £M»a^b<<3Si»  ^ 
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waB  rer)'  wonderful  to  me  ;  and  i,  who  had 
often  thought  of  being  a  g^eat  painter,  now 
felt  my  whole  being  filled  with  the  intensest 
desire  and  longing  to  be  a  carver,  to  mould  fig- 
ures in  sofl  clay,  to  make  great  statues,  to 
become  renowned  as  Phidias,  and  have  my 
name  put  some  time  in  a  dictionary,  which 
should  be  bound  in  red  morocco,  and  kept 
with  care.  I  lay  awake  all  night  through 
thinking  of  it,  and  the  next  day  bought  a 
lump  of  the  white  clay,  and  two  or  three 
cheap  tools. 

I  tried  very  hard  to  make  a  face,  but  could 
not  succeed,  though  I  tried  and  tried  again. 
At  last,  just  as  I  was  thoroughly  disheart- 
ened, the  stonemason  came  to  the  shop  to 
give  some  little  order,  and  I  told  him  of  my 
difficulties,  for  my  master  was  out,  and  I 
used  to  talk  with  the  poorer  customers  at 
those  times.  II«  laughed  at  me,  and  said, 
**  Ye  tried  at  too  much,  my  lad  ;  I  began 
with  squaring  stone  and  dressing  it,  and  got 
\o  carving  faces  by  degrees."  This  seemed 
at  first  to  do  me  no  good,  because  it  was 
out  of  all  possibility  that  I  could  get  stone 
to  dress  and  square  up  in  my  little  room  in 
the  roof:  till  at  length  it  struck  me  that 
perhaps  he  only  meant,  after  all,  that  I  had 
aimed  at  doing  too  much,  and  that  perhaps 
it  might  be  wiser  if  I  first  tried  to  make  a 
flower. 

So,  next  moniing,!  reached  out  some  of 
my  old  drawings,  and  began  to  try  and  make 
a  couple  of  ivy  leaves  in  the  sofl  clay.  These 
I  managed  to  do  a  great  deal  better,  and 
was  very  much  delighted  with  my  success. 
Yet  in  the  evening  I  thought  how  clayey 
and  dead  they  looked,  and  hur  unlike  the 
sweet  little  ivy  leaves  which  used  to  grow 
around  the  trunk  of  that  old  tree  in  which  I 
and  my  little  sister  heard  the  thrush  sing. 
So  I  went  out  and  found  some  ivy  leaves  in 
a  hedge,  and  the  next  morning  began  again ; 
and  so  I  went  on,  sometimes  with  one  leaf 
and  sometimes  with  another,  through  a  few 
weeks,  until  I  ventured  one  night  to  wrap 
up  two  of  the  best  that  I  done  in  my 
handkerchief,  and  took  them  to  my  friend 
the  stonemason.  "YeVe  a  strange  young 
chap,"  he  said,  "  and  they're  mighty  well 
for  you,  but  what  good  *11  it  do  yop  ?  **  So 
then  I  told  him  about  Phidias,  with  a 
▼cry  glowing  heart  and  face;  but  it  disap- 
pointed me  very  much  to  hear    him   say. 


"The  gentlefolks  here  didn't  care  ahwH 
Phiddy,  or  Biddy,  or  any  other  aits  in  thst 
line.    Thev  wants  a  tombstone  now  and  then. 

« 

and  thev  comes  to  me.  and  I  does  it,  and 
gives  them  a  bit  o'  carvinp:,  but  they  dojin*t 
put  my  name  in  a  dictionairy  ;  and  you«  mx 
lad,  had  best  stick  to  your  cobbling.**  Well 
well,  I  thought,  he  has  never  read  Leno- 
priere,  and  I  went  home  and  worked  on  and 
on,  till  my  time  was  out,  when,  to  my  motii- 
er's  great  sorrow  and  my  uncle**  wrath,  in- 
stead of  remaining  steadfast  to  my  i^hoe- 
making,  I  found  out  a  soft  place  in  the 
stonemason's  heart,  and  induced  him  to  take 
me  as  an  apprentice. 

**  Here  goes  for  Phidias !  "  I  said  to  m)-8eH 
at  my  first  chisel  stroke ;  and  worked  bori 
and,  I  think,  well.  In  due  course  of  time  I 
learned  to  cut  a  cherub  on  a  tomb-stooe, 
after  the  approved  cherub  fashion.  I  picked 
up  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  out  of  work- 
ing hours  drew  and  modelled  incessantly.  I 
could  earn  good  stone-mason's  wages  before 
three  years  were  over,  and  my  mother*s  da- 
appointment  was  softened  :  still,  I  think  she 
liked  the  old  shoes  I  had  made  her  better 
than  a  beautiful  model  (as  I  thought  it)  of  the 
parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  which  I 
took  her  one  holiday.  I  could  get  no  one  to 
care  for  those  glorious  people  of  the  ptst 
time.  Then  I  thought  I  must  begin  again; 
that  I  had  not  studied  enough  ;  and  that  if  1 
could  model  better  people  would  then  begn 
to  admire  my  works ;  so  I  gave  up  my  situt- 
tion  with  my  old  friend,  and  modelled,  and 
drew,  until  I  had  made  studies  of  classicil 
subjects  enough  to  supply  a  colony.  I  earned 
my  living  by  modelling  ornaments  for  maoo- 
facturers,  and  might  have  done  well  in  that 
if  I  had  stuck  to  it  steadily,  but  I  would  take 
no  settled  engagement,  because  it  interfered 
with  my  darling  studies.  But  my  wants  were 
not  many,  and  I  could  easily  get  as  much  re- 
munerative work  as  wanted. 

So  time" went  on  till  I  was  twenty-six,  and 
then  I  married.  I  was  not,  on  the  whole, 
badly  educated,  having  worked  hard  to  im- 
prove myself  constantly  ;  but  the  dear  girl  1 
took  as  my  wife  was  better  educated  by  hi 
than  myself,  anl^  had  been  carefully  broa^t 
up.  I  can  never  say,  and  never  write,  how 
dear  she  was  to  me.  All  that  man  desire* 
to  find  in  woman  I  found  in  her ;  and  so  great 
a  perfectioxk  and  depth  of  love  I  had  not  «Qp- 
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po»ed  could  exist  in  anj  human  beir.g.    She' coma:!- **..-..  a..;   I  tr.-v  1  ..ii  :.'..  •-.--;- *4 

believed  in  me.    When  I  was  waward,  *he  :Leni.     T:*-*.  •;.->■. 7:.*  :..■  :■':.'■'.  ^••.-.vii. 

toothed   me;    when    I  was    downcast,    *?.e  and  ^t'j^il:...     .•  ':..-.'.  '.  ..    .  :•.■  -.-■■..■..  rr.!.-'I.-r. 

cheered  me:  when  I  was  haj^py.  she  rejoiced  to  ctt.*-.  .•  :..  :  Ov:'*  .!::;.■  i-.:  i.'.r.  ".^.-r.'. 

with  me.     The  dav  that  I  broujhi  her  hem*-  in  r.v  r.^-;r.  i-.I   •■*:■:.':•:    •     ■■■   i.-.  *-'.-».- 

•   sunshine  entered  mv  hou>e,  and  i:  i-is  r.*Ter  ^'iz*-.:.  \:.*-\  r.^rn:  I.-ei:..-  :    .'  .w.j    *  :.     A: 

tinoe  departed,  though  we  have  ioeen  *<»r?:-'.T  li«:  *.:.«:rv  Cirr.-;  -.  --■;.-,:     ■'  _'■-•.    .'*'.:-**', 

tried.     Ar.d   this   was   the   mar.nc-r   of   o-r  'a.:**:*;.'.:*    t^:.'-:    :  .•■  ;.  :.  .  ■    *..    .  -.-i   O- 

Mv  mother  had  become  enfeeb!'.d  ar.d  hid  rtiii-.^i  n*  :•::'  r-.  -;.-:-.      ■.-.•-.     V  ■.-  :  v.*^ 

left  her  \iila2e  to  live  with  us.    We  hid  ;"l^l  r'r.r.   wi-.  *•:.:*    I  ':.:1    .     *       ;    --     ..    ..t-. 

been  married  ret  ween  five  and  six  vear*.  ar.i  ''rr*  •:..•.  *.  r/.r      T;.*-  -    .  1  --. -a-  ;. -.  ;.-• 

we  had  or. e  litti-i-  p-iri,  ab-jut  i\':.T  years  oil.  z.^'.'.*:r:.* '.r. '.':.-.  -i-i:--*'     '     .   ■.    •.     v.-.  :;. 

Strange  to  say.  she  was  :a  feat -res   a=.d  dl*-  nisv-^r  '4.':.--.:  I  si^-..-         ■.  .■- 

position  tr  mere  like  my  dead   s>i-ter  ihir.  we*->:-  w^  r.'.v-.t  :.-e  ■^;-:. :  .•  •■■.■■.. 
■he  was   like  either  her  mother  ir  me:  I        I  tri-:i:--  •*,!::::-.  :l» v.     .■  ■--  : 

think  I  loved  her  the  more  dearlv  for  it.     I  th*:=i   1«^   '':.\r.   ■=■:*:    it   ..-.    i  - 

* 
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ing;  and  wh^r.  I  ^ot  a  tom'/*tor.e  ^o  do.  it  :o=:t5»»;  -.   0-..-      At  .r-.i*  0  *■'     ;.  .:  U.. 

wiibc:  rerv  •eid.m  th*:  I  WW  al' ,wed  to '-0  1.1-     .*.  d-v,.- -rloo  hid         :•-:   »',:..:  -f 
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Ann    »r  '■■   "     'S""t    •»;*"   ^"v'ia'5*    .•■•*»"     •     *  •    ■•r^*-  ■"".      t*'*     *•*•    ••— -     ••-     j.--         ''    -^     'j^ 
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clad,  ar.d   .•..•  .i-':*r  of>»r.  a-o  -oo  ';  :    .  .*.  I  ''•'.  '-'    •  ■  ■.   ,••^.•■•0   ;  •*    ^'".     *  '.A.^i  -v. 

could  r.ot  rr.ix*  .^  .v.;  .--.-. 0  '0  'ix-   \  r  7 r^  t', »>?*•.  jr    -.    -    -  -  y  '.'.- '*^'.'  '   ■  ;  ••.  v».*  'ro 
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of  my  child — misery  and  despair,  because  of 
myself.  "  To  amuse  the  children,"  I  thought ; 
**  am  I  never  to  be  known  P  "  But  I  kissed 
my  wife,  and  smiled  in  silence. 

•The  next  day,  and  the  next,  I  sought  for 
work,  and  found  no  one  to  give  me  any.  The 
next  day  was  passed  the  same,  and  tbe  child 
grew  worse ;  each  hour  as  she  grew  worse 
she  seemed  more  like  my  little  sister  who  had 
died.  Each  hour,  and  the  eyes  grew  more 
blue  and  heavenly — each  hour,  and  her  hair 
seemed  to  glow  with  brighter  gold.  I  could 
bear  it  no  longer,  and  went  into  my  work- 
shop, lit  a  candle,  for  it  was  dark,  and  sat 
down  mechanically  to  a  lump  of  clay.  Then 
I  began  to  think  of  my  childhood,  and  of 
the  primrose  pattern,  with  the  purple  lining, 
and  of  the  day  when  I  gathered  the  prim- 
rose fiowers,  and  put  them  round  my  little 
sister's  pale  cheeks.  I  suppose  I  shall  never 
know  how  it  came  along,  but  almost  unknown 
to  myself  I  began  to  fashion  out  of  the 
4ump  of  clay  before  me  the  likeness,  not  so 
much  of  my  living  child,  but  of  my  dead 
sister,  and  to  garland  her  hair  with  prim- 
roses, violets,  and  the  wild  anemone.  I  only 
know  that  I  worked  fast,  and  faster  every 
minute,  pressing  the  clay  with  eager,  trem- 
bling, hot  fingers,  to  which  it  clung  and 
dried  into  white  dust,  till  I  felt  a  tear  fall  on 
my  face,  and  looking  up,  saw  my  sweet  wife 
standing  beside  me. 

«  Oh,  Tom,  Tom  !  *"  she  said ;  "  she  is  not 
dead  yet — God  will  yet  spare  her  to  us ; "  and 
then  I  told  her  I  did  not  mean  it  for  the 
child,  but  explained  how  it  came  about,  still 
working  all  the  time,  for  I  could  not  have 
left  off,  I  think,  to  save  my  life.  Hearing  the 
child's  voice,  my  ^ife  went  back  to  her,  and 
sent  my  old  mother,  who  came  trembling 
into  my  room.  The  moment  she  saw  my 
work,  she  gazed  on  it,  and  then  on  me,  and, 
crying  out  with  a  low,  pitiful  cry,  she  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands,  and  wept  as  I  had  never 
seen  her  weej)  since  that  morning,  so  many 
years  ago,  when  we  both  cried  so  bitterly 
together.  I  told  her,  too,  how  the  matter 
was,  and  that  it  was  no  likeness  of  the  living 
child;  but  she  sat  there  weeping  until  I 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  in.  I 
could  work  no  more  that  night,  for  the  can- 
dle had  burnt  down  into  the  socket,  and  we 
had  no  money  to  buy  more. 

The  child  was  sleeping,  with  a  little  glim- 


mer from  the  fire  on  its  face,  and  I  felt  that 
it  would  not,  must  not,  should  not  die. 

How  long  the  night  seemed !  and  I  longed 
to  get  back  to  my  work,  and  the  dawning 
light  saw  me  ready  to  begin.  I  worked  hard 
all  day,  very  hard,  indeed ;  just  leaving  off 
at  times  to  go  and  see  the  child,  and  then 
falling  to  work  again  with  the  greatest  leaL 

Presently  the  doctor  came,  and  said  the 
child  was  no  worse ;  but  that  of  all  things 
it  must  have  nourishing  and  supporting  food 
— that  was  what  it  wanted.  I  wondered 
again  if  he  knew  what  a  few  shillings  only 
we  had  left,  and  how  hopeless  it  seemed  to 
expect  succor;  as  I  thought,  so  he  turned. 
"  Ah,  Mason,  I  want  a  word  with  you  ;  come 
in  here,"  and  went  into  the  workshop ;  I  fol- 
lowed him,  and  had  hardly  time  to  wonder 
when  he  turned  and  said — **  My  good  fellow, 
I  know  you  are  badly  off,  and  we  mustn't  let 
your  child  die ;  I  am  going  to  lend  you  a 
little  money,  and  you  are  to  borrow  it :  so 
don't  refuse,  or  I  shall  make  jrour  wife  take 
it,  and  I  know  you  would  rather  she  did  not ; 
eh!  eh!  what's  this?"  with  his  eyes  wide 
open  looking  at  my  work.  "  It's  what  I  did 
last  night,"  I  said,  for  I  didnt  know  what 
name  to  give  it.  ^Did  it  last  night,*  he 
said ;  **  did  you  P  Why,  if  s  good,  that  is ; 
and  really  it's  most  beautifbL  What  a  sweet 
face,  and  what  pretty  flowers!  You  wen 
thinking  of  your  child,  when  you  did  that,  I 
know.  Now  wasn't  it  soP*  Then  I  told 
him  how  it  all  happened.  Aa  he  spoke,  a 
knock  came  at  the  door,  and  a  gentleman, 
who  had  made  some  little  purchases  before, 
came  in,  asking  if  I  had  any  thmg  new. 
'<  Look  here !  look  here ! "  said  the  doctor, 
who  knew  him ;  so  he  came  and  looked. 

He  was  a  very  grave  man,  not  much  UMd 
to  show  emotion,  I  think;  but  I  saw  that 
when  he  looked  his  whole  countenance 
changed,  as  if  a  light  illumined  it.  I  aaw  he 
was  interested  and  pleased,  but  I  little  CK- 
pected  to  hear  him  say,  trying  to  hide  hii 
emotion,  not  quite  successfiiUy,  ''It  is  like 
my  little  girl  who  died  last  May,  though  we 
put  no  flowers  in  her  hair;''  and  he  greaped 
my  hand  and  said,  **  My  friend,  such  woiki  m 
those  are  highest  art;  in  that  sweet  hoB 
there  is  not  only  the  outer  shape  of  NatoNb 
but  the  inner  life  too.  I  could  look  on  tlm 
face  forever,  but  those,*  and  he  wamd  hh 
hand  towards  the  stored  shelves,  **  those  «e  ' 
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dead  workR  every  one ;  dead  images  of  men 
and  women,  about  whom  we  care  nothing. 
But  thin  head  must  be  mine,  I  will  give  you 
a  good  price,  for  it  is  worth  any  money  to 
me ;  and  though  it  has  for  me  a  particular 
'interest,  it  is  worth  any  one  in  the  world 
treasuring  as  a  valued  possession.  I  will 
have  it  cut  in  marble,  and,  as  customary,  I 
will  pay  you  an  earnest  of  the  price  now.  It 
is  always  done  with  such  things,"  he  said, 
turning  to  the  doctor. 

They  were  gone,  and  the  money  was  not 
borrowed  ;  but  the  money  I  had  earned,  the 
golden  sovereigns  I  had  worked  for,  glistened 
in  my  hand,  and  my  wife  and  I,  too  full  of 
tliankfuincss  to  speak  much,  sat  before  the  fire, 
and  said  a  word  or  so,  and  wept  and  spoke  and 
wept  again — weeping  through  excess  of  joy. 
For  the  cliild  was  saved.   All  things  she  might 
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require  we  could  so  easily  purchase,  and  while 
my  wife  went  out  to  buy,  I  went  back  to  the 
workshop,  and  sat  in  the  gathering  dusk, 
thinking  new  thoughts  and  strange  thoughts, 
for  a  veil  had  fallen  from  my  mind.  • 

I  have  made  no  Greek  or  Roman  heroes 
since  then,  but  have  constantly  taken  for  my 
theme  some  subject  founded  on  my  own  ex- 
perience, and  ap|)ealing  to  the  love  and  the 
sympathies  of  every  humble  heart.  I  have 
been  very  successful.  More  praise  has  been 
given  me,  I  feel,  than  I  ever  have  deserved ; 
and  my  dear  old  mother  thinks  more  of  my 
sculpture  now  than  of  the  old  shoes  she  still 
treasures  for  my  sake,  though  she  does  not 
care  for  them  so  much,  I  think,  since  that 
night  she  cried  beside  me  in  the  workshop. 
My  little  daughter  sits  by  me  while  I  write, 
and  smiles,  and  my  dear  wife  smiles  too,  and 
1 1  am  very,  very  happy. 


Among  the  conspicuous  persons  removed  by 
death  within  tlic  last  few  days,  was  Sir  William 
Maule,  long  known  as  Mr.  Justice  Maulo.     Ho 
died  on  1<>  Jnn,,  at  his  house  in  Hyde  Park 
Gardens,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.     He  was 
bom  at  Kii'hmoud  in  Surrey,  and  educated  at 
Camhrid;:c.     Clioosing  the  profession  of   the 
law,  he  joinetl  the  Oxford  circuit ;  but  he  was 
long  in  making  his  way  up  hill  against  a  crowd 
of  more  influential  competitors.     Ho  gained  his 
silk  gown  some  time  after  1830;  entered  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  Member  for  Carlow,  in 
1837  ;  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  Barons  of 
the  Exchequer  in   1838;   from  which  post  he 
retired  in  1 856.     A  just  critic  in  tlie  Daily  News 
says  of  him — "  Mr.  Justice  Maulo  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time. 
Living  finch  in  seclusion,  a  court  of  justice  was 
the  onlv  arena  in  which  to  study  his  character. 
Ncverthck'ss,  it  is  curious  ^hat  no  man  had  a 
hijrhcr  reputation  for  solid  and  extensive  learn- 
ing of  every  sort — for  wise  and  pungent  sayings, 
for  sarcastic  humor,  for  searching  acutencss,  or 
for  unbiassed  impartiality.    Ho  could  tell  the 
best  story,  rpiotc  from  the  most  out-of-the-way 
authr)w,  dis'uss  with  equal  ability  a  question  of 
niathemnti's,  a  question  of  law,  or.  more  Pinj,ai- 
Ur  still,  ono  of   scholastic  theology.     If   he 
dtMired  to  rebuke  a  tedious  counsel,  or  to  expose 
a  foolish  law,  ho  di<l  so  with  a  keen  delicacy  of 
hnmor  worthy  of  Charles  Lamb.    Confident  in 
his  genius  for  sarcasm,  he  ventured  sometimes 
to  rebuke  even  the  vagaries  of  his  brethren  who 
•at  on  the  bench  by  his  side.    Confident  in  his 
acutencss  of  mtellect  and  profound  knowledge 
or  law  he  would  sometimes  play  with  a  counsel, 
orlead  astray  for  a  time  even  the  chief  of  his 
own  Court,    As  waa  once  said  of  him,  he  was 
like  a  man  throwing  stones  into  a  canal,  and 
b  ddmg  his  Newfoundland  go  in  to  fetch  them. 
u  was  no  uae  attempting  to  cajole  such  a  judge. 


His  intellect  inspired  too  much  respect.  Except, 
perhaps,  Sydney  Smith  and  I^ord  Melboumey 
there  was  no  one  about  whom  so  many  good 
stories  were  current. 

'*  As  a  magistrate,  his  merits  were  his  im* 
partiality,  his  knowledge  of  law,  and  his  strong 
sense.      There  were    occasions,   undoubtedly, 
when  dignity  and  deconim   niij^lit  have  been 
better  provided  for ;  but  Mr.  Justice  Maule'e 
capacity  as  a  lawyer  was  unquestioned.    His 
capacity  to  keep  his  mind  clear  of  prejudice  and 
to  see  the  facts  as  they  really  stood  was  un- 
equalled.   In  his  time  'there  have  been  cases 
onough  in  which  his  political  oi)inions  and  his 
private  views  must  have  been  involved  :  never- 
theless it  will  be  found  that  he  has  sometimes 
supported  views  diametrically  oj)po;'Cd  to  both. 
In  the  OTonnell  case  hegavc  judj:inont  apiinst 
O'Connell :  in  the  Braintree  case  ho  gave  judg- 
ment for  the  legalitv  of  the  church-rate.    In- 
deed, it  was  impossible  to  see  that  man  in  court, 
huddled  together  on   his  seat,  with  his  pallid 
face,  ample   forehead,  aqniline  nose,  piercing 
eyes,   and  singularlv  heavy  mouth,  whilst  hia 
emaciated  fingers  held  the  pen,  and  his  tongue 
expressed  in  broken  sentences  his  view  of  the 
argument  as  it  proceeded,  without  feeling  satis- 
fied that  he  cared  not  a  jot  for  the  plaintiff  or 
the  defendant  as  individuals— that  he  was  thor- 
ouirhly  purged  of  all  prejudice.    His  duty  was 
to  see  how  the  facts  stood,  to  settle  the  data  of 
the  problem,  to  lay  down  the  proposition  of  law 
to  b«  applied,  and  to  apply  it  arcordinjrly.    To 
that  duty,  accordingly,  he  relijriously  applied 
himself.    Mr.  Justice  Maule  was  a  strictly  im- 

partial    magistrate Of  late  years    the 

Judicial  Committee  of  tlio  Privy  Council  has 
numbered  amongst  itt  members  the  most  emi- 
nent lawyers  in  the  empire.    The  loss  of  Sir 
William  Maule  will  be  feU  even  among  them. 
— 5/Mctalor  23  Jan. 


that  cookery  is  an  art  but  not  yet  a 
its  fundamental  principles  being  atl 
tied. 
The  observations  of  the  eminent  C< 
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From  The  Spectator,      from  whom  we  purchase  our  tea.    1 
THE  EPICURE  IN   CHINA.  ascertain  a  remarkable  confusion  of 

"  De  gustibus  non  disputandum  est,**— a  and  maturity  in  the  cuisine  of  different 
dictum  which  means  that  tastes  are  not  sus-  and  countries,  establishinp^  the  import 
ceptlblc  of  the  definition  requisite  for  discus- 
sion. Yet  feasts  may  be  described, — witness 
Bruce  and  his  Abyssinian  experiences.  Pere- 
grine Pickle's  "  feast  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients,"  and  even  the  uneaten  feast  of  the  Jn  China  establish  another  interesu 
Barmecide ;  and  witness  most  especially  the  Nations  as  well  as  individuals  mi 
feast  of  the  Cliinese  as  described  l)y  a  born  themselves  for  retaining  the  freshn 
historian-cook  in  the  7Y/wf.v.  "l)e gustibus  "  'healthiness  of  their  tastes.  The  att 
there  may  be  no  dispute,  but  "  de  dapibus "  |  the  Chinese  feast  appear  to  have  c 
the  controversy  is  eternal :  the  feast  is  the  of  soups,  meats  boiled  to  a  degree  thi 
test  by  which  each  nation  knows  its  own  Jt  impossible  to  identify  them,  n 
superiority,  and  even  each  class  in  a  country,  minced  to  bonbons,  and  hot  wines  ii 
The  Abyssinian  pities  the  man  who  knows  .  Bcopic  glasses.  They  accuse  us  oi 
neither  raw  beef  nor  the  vegetable  that  cor-  '  at  the  butcher's ;  we  might  suspect  1 
rects  the  effects  of  that  jockey-in-training's  '  living  at  the  pa8tr}cook's.  They  \ 
diet.  The  Chinese,  like  the  French,  hold  the  too  obvious  effects  of  repletion  i 
that  we  are  !)arbarous  for  eating  our  meats  '  digestion.  They  are  a  nation  whoi 
raw ;  but  they  excel  the  model  nation  in  their  '  ture  is  couched  in  intricate  diagra 
sense  of  our  savageness,  for  they  find  that  we  whose  Vepus  de'  Medici  is  made  p« 
do  the  work  of  the  slaughterhouse  at  table,  breaking  the  metatarsal  joint  of  t 
and  cut  up  the  corpses  of  our  food  in  pres-  xheir  habits  incapacitate  them  for  < 
ence.  They  rank  us  with  the  aborigines  of  |  ^ant  of  exercise  incapacitates  then 
Formosa.  ■  gesting ;  and  their  whole  cuisine  ha 

There  are  some  points  in  any  survey  of  in-  ;  commodate  iUelf  to  the  tastes  and  c 
temational  cookery  that  are  not  without  in-  !  ^f  an  invalid  nation.  How  much  of 
terest.  Stewed  snails  are  a  luxury  in  China ;  |  over-refinement  of  diet  proceeds  froB 
but  the  Chinese  do  not  seem  to  fatten  them  j  causes  ! 

like  the  countrymen  of  the  elder  Plinius,  j  The  Romans  objected  to  feasts 
who  would  have  exhibited  shells  containing  .  ^han  three  or  more  than  nine — h 
many  quarts.  In  modern  Italy,  anions:  other  the  Graces  or  more  than  the  Museff 
modes  of  cooking,  they  fry  their  snaiN  :  and  ,  preference  for  seven.  Some  poeU 
then  the  morsrl  resembles  the  very  gem  j  p^ose  and  verse,  have  imagined  the 
of  a  mouthful  from  the  most  perfect  part  of  j  feagts  to  be  tete-^-tete,  like  that  in  1 
a  knuckle  of  beautifully  roasted  mutton. !  of  Xoureddin  Ali^nd  the  Fair  Pen 
Disraeli  the  Klder  complains  that  our  meat-  perhaps  when  the  Fair  Persian  bit 
gorging  popuhMion  ignores  the  art  of  pre-  of  a  grai>e  held  in  the  teeth  of  Nc 
paring  vegetables :  whereas  ancient  cooks  ^jj^  ^^^^  ^f  t^g  fruj^  might  be  kM 
could  transmute  turnips  into  fish,  as  a  master  tracting  influences.  The  coddled 
of  the  art  did  to  satisfy  the  longing  palate  of 
a  King  of  Hithynia  in  a  war  against  the  Scy- 
thians. JJut  in  the  days  of  Disraeli  the 
Younger  we   see   vegetables  compressed  in 

slabs  for  hui;?  kee])in,i:,  and  used  for  our  army  |  nation  is  best  promoted  by  a  «•  third  ] 
in  the  Crimea,  or  employed  in  thrifty  house-   a  quincunx  or  a  heptarchy  or  any 
holds  at  home  to  make  exquisite,  soup,  frag-  '  ^-hich   does  not   offer  a  *•  tie  "  of 
rant  enou^^h   to  astonish  Sinon— the    cook,  drown  mdividualism  in  chorus.     B« 
not  the  traitor  :  and  cheap  enou«,'h  to  '*  rile  **  assuming   that  convcrsatioii  ia  mm 


by  the  by,  with  their  broken  feeU 
dread  of  fruiL    Though  the  moat 
conversation,  living  })oems,  may  pats 
tete-^-tOte,  yet  undoubtedly  averagt 


Cobbett — of  the  Hfjcdetl  AdJ/'esscii,  not  the 
Register.    This  cheap  soup  seems  to  be  alto- 
gether more   fragrant  than   the  birds-nest  |  from  the  barbarism  of  "  aileiice^«l 
soup  of  those  highly-cultivated  philosophers 


the  feast     The  ancients  thongbt 
modem  morals  have  but  recent^' 
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lEbe  accomplished  traveller  in  China  says 
>thing  of  the  good  things  exchanged  at 
tie, — perhaps  he  has  not  yet  mastered  the 
t-d'esprit  uttered  in  monosyllables  ar- 
iged  in  diagrams ;  but  it  appears  that  the 
4!elestial  etiquette  makes  a  point  of  exchang- 
slugs,  which  the  polite  fcaster  must  thrust 
ito  the  mouth  of  his  neighbor.  It  seems  to 
the   Chinese  mode   of  hobnobbing — the 

K[mvalent  for  the   grape   divided    between 
oureddin  and  his  Fair  Persian. 
S'   He  is  the  greatest  artist  who  produces  the 
ihrgest  effect  with  the  smallest  means.     Per- 
^ps.the  most  exquisite  cookery  is  that  which 

b  simplest  and  purest ;  but  perhaps  also  the 
.jBlOBt  exquisite  part  of  the  feast,  all  the  world 

orer,  cannot  be  put  even  into  a  stewpan, — 
'_  perhaps  in  all  countries  a  feast  can  be  made 

out   of  "  a   dinner   of  herbs " ;  though  it  is 

difficult  to  imagine  tJiat  where  the  Fair  Per- 1  Englishmen  who  would  'have  devoured  the 

lian  has  broken  feet  and  Xouieddin  broken   small  heap  with  great  avidity.     Tliere  was  at 
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The  salon  was  more  like  a  slice  of  a  ve- 
randah than  a  room.  Its  front  was  open  to 
the  narrow  street  The  table  was  laid  with 
the  preliminary  trifles  provocatives  to  the 
coming  repast.  There  was  a  small  square 
tower  built  up  of  slices  from  the  breast  of  a 
goose,  a  tumulus  of  thin  square  pieces  of 
tripe,  hard-boiled  egg^  of  a  dark  speckled 
color,  which  had  been  preserved  in  lime,  and 
whose  delicacy  is  supposed  to  be  i)roporlioned 
to  their  antiquity;  berries  and  other  vegeta^ 
ble  substances  preserved  in  vinegar,  a  curious 
pile  of  some  shell-fish,  to  me  unknown,  which 
had  been  taken  from  its  shell  and  cut  in  thin 
'slices,  prawns  in  their  natural,  or  rather  in 
their  artificial  red  state,  ground  nuts,  ginger, 
and  candied  fruits. 

Every  thing  was  excellent  of  its  kind,  and 
the  unknown  shell-fish  particularly  good  in 
flavor.  I  am  afraid  -to  say  that  the  tripe, 
boiled  to  an  almost  gelatinous  soilness,  was  a 
creditable  piece  of  cookery,  but  I  know  many 


digestion. 


first  an  air  of  suspicion  in  the  manner  we 
wandered  over  this  light  collation,  but  this 
soon  gave  way  as  the  fruits,  the  pickles,  or 
the  shell-fish  commended  themselves  to  the 
several  tastes. 


From  Tho  CoiTi'spoiMlence  of  The  Times. 
A   CHINESE   STATE   DINNER. 

NiNGPO  is  famed  throughout  all  China  for 

the  excellence  of  its  learning  and  the  perfoc-       And  now  we  sat  down  to  the  serious  busi- 

tion  of  its  cookery — excellences  which,  if  my   ness  of  the  day.     Each  ^uest  was  suj)plied 

Recollection  of  Oxford  kitchens  is  not  as  rusty  j  witli  a  saucer  and  a  j)orc('lain  si)oon — they 

as  my  memories  of  its  lecture-rooms,  do  not  had  brought  their  own  chopsticks.     A  folded 

always  go  together.     There  is  an  examj^a- 1  towel,  just   saturated  with   hot   water,   was 

iion  at  Pekin  at  which  the  Cambridge  com- ,  placed  l)j*  each   saucer — this   is  tho  Chinese 

petitive   system    is   adopted,  and   a  sort   of  i  napkin — and   two  tiny   nu'lul   cups,   not  so 

Senior  Wrangler  of  the  whole  empire  is  de-  ^  large   as    egg-cups,  were   uHottcd    to   every 

clared.     Some   years   ago   Ningpo   had  the  i  guest.     At  my  side,  to  share  our  feast,  and 

lionor  of  j)roducing  the  successful  candidate,  '■  see  that  the  **  rites  "were  ])roperly  performed, 

and  great  was  th<' joy  of  Xingj)0.     The  Ellis, .  sat  the  gravest  of  Chinamen.     He  wore  his 

or   Love;;rove,  of  Ningpo,  was   then    about  |  Mandarin  Summer  cap,  for  he  w;u>  the  inter- 

crecting  a   hotel,  and,  histead   of  calHng   it!  pretcr  at  one  of  the  consulates. 

"The    Imperial    Dragon,"    or    "The    Ten  |      The  first  dish  was,  in  accordance  with  all 

Thousand  yctirs,"  he  called  it  "  The  Gallery '  proper   precedent,   the   birds'-nist   soup.     I 

of  the  Inijierial  Academician."    Under  thatj  I)cHeve  some  of  us  were  rather  surprised  not 

title  it  holds  rejmtc  of  having,  out  of  Pekin,'  to  see  the  birds*  nests  boblung  about  in  the 

the  best  c»^/.v//<c  in  China.  i  1m)w1,  and   to  detect   no   flavor  of' sticks  or 

To  this  lio.'.teliy.  in  reparation  for  our  dis-   feathers  or  moss.     AVhat  these  birds'  nests 

appointment    at    \\ir  hands  of  the   Shantung   are  in  their  natural  state  I  do  not   know,  for 

Ciuild,  I  invlttd,  in   Sej)tember  last,  a  good   1  have    no  book  on   ornithology  and   have 

portion  of  the  hcauiy  and  fashion  of  NingjK),   never    been    birds'-nesting    in    the   Straits. 

accompanying  the  in\:tation  with  a  pair  of    Their  existence  at  table  is  aj)parent  in  a  thick 

choj)sticks    for    j)rej;aiatnry   exercise.     After   ninciiage  at  the  surface  of  the  sou]).     Ik'low 

8ome  deliheraiiiin  tne  enterprise  was  thouf;ht  ■  this  you  come  to  a  wiiite  liquid  and  chickens* 

worthy  of  patronage,  for  novelties  at  NingjK)    fii  sh.     It  was  objected  that   this  was  nfadc 

are  not  nuni(  rou-*.  and  the  invitation  was  ac-    and    tasteless    delicacy.     i>!it    remark    that 

cepted.     A  room  was  ji:('pare<l,  and  the  din-    these  two  l)asins  are  only  the  suns  of  little 

ner  ordered  un<Ier  grave  advice ;  and  on  the   svstems.      The  same   hands    that    brought 

day  ap])oint(rl  eight  eliairs,  four  of  them  con-   ilum  in  scattered  also  an  entourage  of  still 

taining  En-^Iish  ladies,  duly  guarded  by  their  \  smaller  basins.     These  are  sauces  of  every 

lords,  ])roceed(  d  in  j)rocession  through  Jthe   flavor  and  strength  from  crushed  fresh  chiJ- 


city  gate  and  deposited  their  burden  at  "The 
Gallery  of  the  Imperial  Academician.^ 


..o 


lies  to  simple  say.    Watch  the  Cbinaman, 
Uow  cunningly  he  compounds. 
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"  But,  Sir,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that !  who,  having  once  experienced  its  many  fl*- 
you  ate  this  *  mucilage  *  with  your  cliop- ;  vors,  chose  to  attempt  it  a  second  time;  and 
sticks  ? ''  I  the  ordinary  wine,  which  is   bo  like  sherry 

*'  Xo,  >radamc,  we  scooped  it  witli  our  I  negus  that  any  one  who  can  drink  that  prep- 
saucers  and  ate  it  with  our  porcelain  spoons.**   araiion  may  l)e  very  well  satisfied  witn  tti 

'J'he  next  course  was  t'xj)ected  M'ith  a  very  Chinese  substitute.  The'  Chinaman  had 
nervous  excitement.  It  was  a  stew  of  sea- 1  drunk  with  each  of  the  convives  almost  in 
slugs.  As  1  have  ^een  them  at  Macao  they  Kngli.sli  fashion,  but  in  strict  obedience  to  the 
are  white,  but  as  served  at  Ningpo  they  are  C'hinese  rites,  and  ungallantly  challenging 
green.  I  credit  the  lnii)erial  Academicuan's  ,  the  male  part  of  the  coraj)any  first, 
as  the  orthodox  dish.  They  are  Klij)pery,  |  And  now  we  became  clamorous  for  bread 
and  very  diflicult  to  be  handled  by  inexj)eri- '  or  rice.  After  a  succession  of  not  by  anr 
enced  cho])stic'ks  j  but  they  are  most  succu-  means  gross,  but  certainly  nutritious  and 
lent  and  ])leasant  food,  not  at  all  unlike  in  mucilagiuous  dishes,  the  palate  and  the  stem- 
flavor  to  the  green  fat  of  the  turtle.  If  a '  ach  craved  some  farinaceous  food.  Nothing 
man  cannot  eat  any  thing  of  a  kind  whereof  |  was  easier  to  procure.  The  boys,  our  iown 
hr  has  not  seen  his  father  and  grandfather  boys,  accustomed  to  wait  at  our  Knglish  din- 
eat  before,  we  must  leave  him  to  his  ovsters,  •  ners,  brought  in  loaves  at  the  lip^htest  intima* 
aud  his  j>eriwinkles,  and  his  crawli.sli,  and  j  tion ;  but  our  arbiter  edendi  interposed. 
not  exjHTt  Iiiin  to  swallow  the  much  more  ^  Dread  at  a  Chinese  feast  is  contrary  to  the 
comely  M'a-slug.     I>ut  surely  a  Uriton  who.  "rites." 

has  eaten  hiin>elf  into  a  j)oisonous  pletiiora        AVe  consoled  ourselves  by  throwing  at  him 
upon  musM'ls   has  no  ri«;ht  to  hold  up   his ;  a  decisive  and  unanimous  o])inion   that  thii 
hands  and  cms  at  a  Chinaman  enjoying  his    was  the  weak  point  of  Chinese  gastronomr. 
»joiU'st  wvll-oooked  stew  of  btches  dc  mcr.  The  porcelain  bowls  in  their  courses,  like 

During  the  ui^^eussion  of  this  dish  our ;  the  stars  in  their  courses,  continued  in  im- 
CbiueM^  master  of  the  ceremonies  solemnly '  pausing  succession.  The  next  named  wai^ 
interposed.  A\'e  wt-re  neglecting  the  rudi-  "The  Kice  of  the  Genii,"  meaning,  I  sup- 
mentsof  j)oIiteness.  No  one  had  yet  olfered  pose,  the  food  of  the  genii,  for  there  was  no 
to  intrude  one  of  thpse  sleek  and  savory  del-  \  riee  in  the  composition.  It  was  a  stew  of 
icacie^.derjily  rolled  in  sauce,  into  the  mouth  jilums  and  preser^'ed  fruits,  whose  sweeil 
of  his  nt'i^-libor.  Kllbrts  were  made  to  re-  and  acids  were  an  (^reeable  counterpoitt 
trii've  the  barbanau  honor,  but  withnoijreat  to  the  tish  and  meat  dishes  already  taken. 
success  :  tor  the  shiijs  were  evasive,  and  the  Then  we  had  a  dish  of  boiled  hair\*  vegetable^ 
proHVnd  niouiliful  was  not  always  wi^lcome.  •  veiy  like  that  stringy  endive  whicb  they  caQ 

The  next  d[>h  was  sturgetm  skuU-ca]) —  in  France  **  Itarbe  de  Capuchin^ — thai 
rare  and  gihuinous,  but  I  think  not  so  j>ecu-  stewed  mushrooms  from  Manchuria.  Then 
liar  in  iis  t!a\or  as  to  excuse  the  death  of  sev-  we  ri'laj>sed  into  another  series  of  fish  and 
ersl  ri'val  tl^'h.  .  nuat  cntrttis,  wherein  vegetables  of  the  veee- 

Tir!«i  u.>h  being  taken  from  its  brazen,  taiile  marrow  sj>ecies  and  a  root  somewhat 
lam|.-hr  itv'd  stauvl,  was  succeeded  by  a  stew  between  a  horseradish  and  a  turnip  wen 
ot"  ^iiark  tins  and  i^ork.  The  shark  fuis  wen-  lirirelv  used.  There  was  a  1k)w1  of  dudci 
btvllod  to  .Ni>  ^oft  a  consistency  that  tln-y  tongues,  which  are  esteemed  an  esquisitl 
miirlit  b.avo  been  turboi  tins.  The  Chinaman  Cliinese  dainty.  AVe  were  picking  these  lit- 
niu>t  liave  snn'iid  at  the  unreasonable  preju-  :lo  morceaux  out  with  our  chopsticks  (at 
dices  cf  ilie  Ouiiitntals  when  he  saw  some  which  we  had  now  become  adepts,  for  uW 
i.m'  us  ta-^iing  the  pv-rk.  but  lighting  shy  of  knack  is  easily  acquired),  when  we  wen 
the  sli.irk.  lie  jni»!)ai!ly,  howrver,  did  not  nI  art  led  by  a  loud  Chinese  "  fy  Tcj  if."  This 
know  \\\\\  tlu'  same  CKcidentals  would  eat  imprudent  exclamation  drew  our  attenti<m  to 
with  a  ri'l^li  oi  a  ti-»!i  Axiiieh  they  had  them- ,  \\w  open  front  of  our  apartment.  The  oppo- 
selves  inilved  \o  their  angle  by  a  worm  or  a  site  house,  distant  perhaps  across  the  stxeoi 
mai;:;or.  :  ab<^ut  eight  feet  from  us.  presented  the  apaD* 

Next  in  (^rdrr  came  a  soup  composed  of  .  tacle  of  a  small  crowded  playhouse  seen  nom 
Sails  of  crab.  I  have  tasted  this  btttor  pre-  tl:o  st.ige.  It  was  densely  crowded  with  haU^ 
jKircd  a:  Macao.  It  assumes  liiere  tin*  torm  naked  Chinamen.  They  were  packed  in  C 
of  a  viiy  capital  salad,  made  of  crab  and  ir.  ass  upon  the  gallery,  and  they  were  squatted 
cooki d  voiTitaMes.  Mi'anwiiile  the  mlni-ti-r-  upon  tiie  roof.  I  believe  they  had  paid  Jar 
ing  boys  liew  an.':  fluf^red  round  the  table,  thrir  places.  They  had  sat  orderly  and  silenl 
for  ever  tilling  liic  lif.le  v^ine  glasses  \vi:h  all  ih:s  time  to  see  the  barlKirians  dininc. 
hot  wine  tiMUi  the  metal  ]u);s-  There  wire  We  might  havo  dropped  the  grass  ^Iinm^ 
three  kinds,  the  strong  sam.shu  for  very  oc^a-  bv.t  it  would  have  been  ill-natured;  tfat 
sional  '*  spike ;  "  the  medicated  wine,  for  those  ^  Chinese  did  us  no  harm,  and  the  blinds  vmli. 
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have  kept  out  the  air,  so  we  went  on  eating, 
like  Greenwich  pensioners  or  Bluecoat  boys, 
in  public. 

So  we  continued  our  attentions  to  the 
ducks'  tongues,  and  passed  on  to  deers'  ten- 
dons— a  Royal  dish.  These  deers'  tendons 
oome,  or  ought  to  come,  from  Tartary.  The 
Emperors  make  presents  of  them  to  their 
faTored  subjects.  Yek's  father  at  Canton 
recently  received  some  from  his  Sovereign, 
and  gave  a  feast  in  honor  of  the  present. 
These  must  have  been  boiled  for  a  week  to 
bring  them  down  to  the  state  of  softness  in 
irhicn  they  came  up  to  us. 

Exhausted,  or  rather  repleted  nature  could 
do  no  more.  When  a  stew  of  what  the  Chin- 
ese call  the  ear  shell  fish  was  placed  upon 
the  table  no  one  could  carry  his  experiments 
further.  An  untouched  dish  is  a  signal  for 
the  close  of  the  feast.  The  maitre  d'hotcl 
protested  that  he  had  twenty  more  courses 
of  excellent  rarity,  but  our  Chinese  master 
of  the  ceremonies  was  imperative,  and  so 
were  we.  Plain  boiled  nee,  the  rice  of 
Szechuen,  was  brought  round  in  little  bowls, 
and  of  this  we  all  ate  plentifully.  Confec- 
tioner}* and  candied  fruits,  and  acanthus  ber- 
ries steeped  in  spirits,  followed,  and  then  tea. 
Kg  uncooked  fruit  is  allowed  at  a  Chinese 
dinner.  They  have  a  proverb  that  fruit  is 
feathers  in  the  morning,  silk  at  noon,  and 
lead  at  night.  I  was  assured  b  competent 
authority  that  nothing  had  !)een  placed  upon 
the  table  which  was  not  in  the  highest  degree 
wholesome,  nutritious,  and  light  of  digestion. 
We  certainly  so  found  it;  for,  adjourning  to 
the  house  of  one  of  the  convives,  we  made 
an  excellent  supper  that  night. 

The  master  of^  the  ceremonies  now  looked 
round  him  vnih  a  swollen  and  satisfied  air, 
and — eruscit  mons:  from  his  mouth  came 
forth  a  loud  sonorous  noise,  which  a  certain 
dramatist  has  not  scrupled  to  bedeck  with 
knighthood,  and  to  christen  Sir  Toby.  He, 
the  Chinaman,  seemed  proud  of  his  perform- 
ance. We  sat  uncomfortable  on  our  chairs, 
did  not  know  which  way  to  look,  and  some 
of  us  would  have  run  away  had  there  been 
anywhere  to  run  to.  Some  one  who  could 
apeak  his  language  gave  him  a  hint  which 
made  him  declare  emphatically  that  it  would 
be^  an  insult  to  the  rounder  of  the  feast  if 
this  testimony  was  not  loudly  given  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the   entertainment,    and   the 

Sletion  of  the  guests.     It  was  with  some 
ifficulty  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  turn 
over  this  chapter  of  the  book  of  rites. 

And  thus  ended  our  Chinese  dinner.  Be- 
fbre  we  entered  our  chairs  we  walked  throujrh 
the  whole  establishment,  saw  the  reservoirs 
^^  FC'i^'nring  all  the  curious  creatures  we 
bad  been  eating,  and  examined  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  preparation^  and  the  casseroles  and 
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ovens  in  which  other  dinners  were  then  being 
prepared.  Every  thing  was  as  clean  and 
as  regular  as  in  a  first-rate  European  estab- 
lishment. 


Correspondence  of  The  London  Dailr  Newi. 
DISEMBARKATION  OF  ELEPHANTS 
AT  CALCUTTA  FROM  BURMAIL 

Calcutta,  Dec.  24,  1857. 
Two  cargoes  of  elephants  from  Burmah 
have  been  landed  at  Calcutta  since  the  last 
ma"'  left.  One  arrived  in  the  ship  Tubal 
Cain,  consisting  of  twenty  elephants;  the 
other  in  the  Be%ravia,  and  numbered  fifty  ele- 
phants. The  process  of  hoisting  these  most 
gigantic  of  existing  quadrupeds  from  their 
erths  on  board  ship,  and  getting  them  on 
shore,  was  a  novel  and  curious  sight.  The 
arrival  of  the  elephants  was  mentioned  in 
the  newspapers,  and  many  persons  were  at- 
tracted to  witness  their  disembarkation.  It 
took  place  at  the  Government  dock-vard. 
about  half  a  mile  below  Fort  William. 
Strange  to  say,  there  is  no  wharf  at  this 
dock-yard  alongside  of  which  the  vessel 
could  be  brought,  so  that  they  had  to  be 
moored  about  fifty  yards  off  from  the  shore. 
They  were,  however,  brought  near  a  jetty  at 
the  extremity  of  which  is  a  large  crane,  and 
by  means  of  this  crane,  and  the  tackle  on 
board  ship,  all  the  elephants  were  safely 
landed.  The  first  party  in  the  Tubal  Cain 
were  landed  in  a  somewhat  different  manner 
from  the  other  in  the  Belgra^-ia.  When  the 
animals  were  hoisted  up  from  between  decks 
the  hoistuig  tackle  was  connected  with  the 
crane  chains,  and  the  crane  being  then 
turned  slowly  round,  each  elephant  in  suc- 
cession was  lowered  and  deposited  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.  This  plan  gave  too  muAi 
liberty  to  the  elephants  after  reaching  terra 
firma;  for,  as  some  of  them  chose  to. in- 
dulge in  a  roll  and  a  bath  in  the  shallow 
water  after  their  voyage,  time  was  lost  be- 
fore the  drivers  could  manage  to  lead  them 
away.  It  was  therefore  found  more  con- 
venient and  expeditious  to  lower  each  ele- 
phant into  a  barge  alongside  the  ship,  and  to 
land  him  afterwards  bv  drawing  the  boat  the 
short  distance  to  the  shore. 

The  fifty  elephants  in  the  Belgravia  were 
all  brought  between  decks,  part  on  the  main 
deck,  and  the  remainder  in  the  orlop  deck 
below.  Not  many  vessels  would  have  thq 
necessan'  height  between  decks— from  eight 
to  ten  feet;  and  there  was  only  just  space 
enough  in  the  Belgram  for  the  larger  animals 
to  stand  upright  without  touching  the  tim- 
bers of  the  deck  above.  The  elephanU 
were  ranged  on  each  side  of  the  shijj,  strong 
beams  being  placed  so  as  to  confine  them 
from  rolling  towards  the  centre  whik  the 
ship  was  in  motioii.    ETcrything  was  left  as 
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Open  as  possible  for  the  purposes  of  ventila- 
tion, but  yet  the  congregation  of  so  many 
large  animals  caused  the  atmosphere  to  be 
very  hot  and  oppressive.  Some  of  the  more 
mischievous  were  tethered  by  a  chain  at- 
tached to  one  or  two  of  theur  legs,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  annoying  their  neighbors. 
When  about  to  be  removed  from  the  ship, 
each  animal  was  brought  under  the  mam 
hatchway,  the  opening  of  which  had  of 
course  been  lengthened  and  widened  so  as 
to  admit  of  their  descent  when  they  were 
embarked  at  Moulmein.  Each  elephant  on 
board  had  a  mahout,  or  drive^  and  a  coolie, 
or  servant,  for  feeding  and  cleaning  him. 
To  these  men  they  had  become  accustomed, 
and  were  greatly  subjected  to  their  influence. 
The  elephant's  mahout,  assisted  by  the  sail- 
ors, arranged  a  strong  canvas  sling,  or  girth, 
edged  with  strong  rope,  round  the  animal's 
carcass,  and,  the  tackle  being  adjusted,  the 
huge  fellow  was  slowly  raised  off  his  feet, 
and  the  ascent  was  commenced.  One  of  the 
largest  was  said  to  weigh  3  tuns  24  cwt. 
There  was  no  opposition  to  the  process  of 
hoisting  on  the  part  of  the  animals,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions  ;  indeed,  for  the  most  part 
they  appeared  anxious  each  to  have  his  turn 
as  soon  as  possil)le,  for  they  had  sagacity 
enough  to  understand  it  was  the  means  of 
quitting  the  ship,  as  it  had  been  the  means 
of  bnnging  them  into  it  There  was  great 
excitement  among  the  crowd  on  shore  when 
the  boatswain's  whistle  was  heard  directing 
the  sailors  at  the  capstan  to  hoist  away,  and 
as  the  falls  or  hoisting  ropes,  which  were 
connected  with  the  main  and  mizen  masts  of 
the  sliip,  became  strained  and  tightened, 
presently  the  rough,  inert-looking  mass  of 
the  animal's  spine  and  back  was  seen  above 
the  deck ;  then  part  of  the  head,  with  which 
the  animal  from  time  to  time  prevented  him- 
self from  being  struck  against  the  sides  of 
the  hatchway  as  he  swung  round  on  eit-her 
side ;  the  small  sluggish  eye,  which  seemed 
to  be  calmly  surveying  the  surrounding 
scene ;  the  active  proboscis,  forming  by  its 
constant  movements  a  remarkable  contrast 
with  the  rest  of  the  passive  frame  ;  and  final- 
ly, after  the  crane  tackle  had  been  connected 
the  whole  creature  came  into  view^dangling 
ill  the  air,  and  suspended  by  a  couple  of 
ro])es  which  seemed  like  mere  threads  com- 
IxiYcd  with  the  size  of  the  animal  which  de- 
j)en(led  from  them.  He  was  then  swung 
over  the  bulwarks,  and  lowered  into  the 
barge  alongside.  It  was  amusing  to  observe 
the  ouiet  way  in  which  the  animal  avoided 
the  blow  when  his  feet  or  legs  were  likely  to 
strike  against  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  the 
way  in  which  he  assisted  in  taking  off  the 
strain  of  the  ropes  and  raising  himself  when 
being  passed  o\ci  the  b\A\iQxVA  \.q  m^<&  V\^ 
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descent  into  the  lighter.  One  is  hardly  led 
to  anticipate  much  adroitness  fr^om  sueh  a 
bulky  creature,  not  merely  on  account  of  its 
size,  but  also  because  its  dull-looking  loose 
hide  conceals,  in  a  ^eat  degree,  that  en- 
dence  of  life  and  passion  which  in  the  horse, 
and  most  other  ammals,  is  so  strongly  marked 
by  starting  veins  and  the  rapia  muscular 
movements  of  its  whole  body.  As  soon  as 
the  elephant  was  in  the  lighter,  the  mahout 
who  had  got  down  before  him,  at  once 
jumped  on  his  neck,  and  the  animal  immedi- 
ately yielded  himself  to  the  direction  of  his 
accustomed  master.  Sometimes  he  would 
appear  a  little  nervous,  putting  his  trunk 
into  the  water  to  try  its  depth,  with  a  view, 
perhaps,  to  ascertaining  if  it  were  possible 
to  walk  ashore;  but  generally  he  began 
turning  over  some  of  the  fresh  grass  placed 
in  the  Dottom  of  the  boat  to  divert  his  atten- 
tion, and  remained  quiet  until  the  boat  was 
brought  as  near  to  tne  ground  of  the  dock- 
yard as  possible.  Then,  at  a  signal  from  the 
mahout,  after  again  leaning  over  and  care- 
fully testing  the  depth  of  the  water  with  his 
proboscis,  he  slowly  raised  one  huge  foot 
over  the  boat's  side,  then  the  other,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  place 
where  the  rest  of  his  companions  were  pick- 
eted. 

All  the  elephants  were  of  large  size,  and 
landed  in  excellent  condition.  It  is  expected 
that  they  will  all  suffer  somewhat  from  ferer 
after  the  confinement  and  close  atmosphere 
they  were  subjected  to  during  the  voyajje, 
but  a  little  medicine  will  soon  remove  this. 
While  on  board  ship  they  were  fed  on  ra- 
tions of  rice,  with  an  allowance  of  green 
fodder,  a  large  proportion  of  which  consisted 
of  the  stems  and  leaves  of  an  immense  spe- 
cies of  pine-apple  found  wild  in  Burmah. 
After  landing,  the  flies  in  the  dockyard  an- 
noyed them  greatly.  Looking  at  their 
rough  hides,  it  was  not  easy  to  understand 
how  such  a  surface  could  be  so  sensitive. 
The  plan  they  adopted  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  annoyance  consisted  in  gathering  up  in 
the  hollow  of  the  proboscis  a'  quantity  of 
dust  and  small  gravel,  which  was  either 
thrown  over  the  head  so  as  to  fall  in  a  shower 
along  the  back,  or  projected  with  force  be- 
tween the  fore  legs,  so  as  to  sweep  away  the 
intruders  from  the  skin  beneath.  The  Cap 
tain  of  the  Belgravia  brought  a  young  ele- 
phant, between  four  and  five  years  old,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  pony,  as  a  private  specu- 
lation. It  hved  on  the  upper  aeck,  near  the 
Captain's  cabin,  and  was  remarkably  tame. 
Four  hundred  rupees,  or  forty  pounds  sterl- 
ing, was  the  price  of  this  animal. 

The  Government  elephant*  were  marched 

up  to  Barrack  pore  at  night,  leaving  Calcutta 

V^\.V^^.va.»^«j5At  the  traffic  of  the  day  was 
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0  7er.  It  is  stranp^c  that  not  only  is  tlic  liorse 
afraid  of  the  elephant,  a  fear  whicli  is  easily 
comprehended,  but  the  elephant  is  eciuaily 
timid  with  regard  to  the  horse,  and  coiisidrr- 
able  training  is  required  to  get  rid  of  this 
mutual  distrust  and  alarm  when  the  animals 
have  been  unaccustomed  to  each  other's  so- 
ciety. •  The  use  lor  which  t!ie  elephants  just 


wrong  ill  its  opiiiiDiiN,  niiil  iifMT  in  iu  I'n-I 
iligs.  If  this  Ih-  the  rn^c,  iiiid  ih'-i'i-  li-iill)  In; 
NOMH*  hyrMjiullii'lic  linjiiil-i  wlmli  h  Ik  ■■  mi 
ticHi  wlii-n  (IcrdN  nrr  ^n^^,l\  .mil  i  ■■liin.iMt', 
(MTtaihly  (inirial  lliiM-l'nk  w:^^  ii  In  !•».  Mmi- 
tiiari  any  liiaii  i-ii;.^:i)/i-<liiii  Iiiiji.i  li<  \i.mA  iIh: 
attention  of  hl-i  f  oiilili)riii-ii  ni  \ii,tnf.  ll  ih 
i>i'ol>:il>lv  in  (:oiijijn':tiiH  •  111  <   1 1.,     limi   n  ii.iiii'ii 


landed  arc  esjucially  wanted  is  carrying  '  pn-viiMis  i  lisuji' !•  i  nio  i  -i;!!!'!  ■  li.m  m  yn^A 
commissariat  "tores.  'J'hry  can  carry  an  ■  strjid.  Wh'n  ;i  lu.irt  l,;i:-  j.i  "I  il.io.i/ii 
enormous  weiirh',  and  can  go  in  j>laces  wIhto  Ijfi-  uIHi  lil;i:iii  i'-^-r  « ii:ii;i«ii  i,,f.iill'  \...\i  n.-m 
a  cart  canii'it  move.  (Jne  elejihant  takes  '  urr^,  and  i  \]ttiiii'/iii'A'.i\  •.  a  ,-■«/'. ii;'  i.i  ij-«  of 
with  ease  on  his  hack  two  larg<.'  soMiir'-i  dniv,  he  l,:r-  iai'l  uj*  f**/  i/.ttf  A  ;•  u*  .•  --n  in 
tents  comDi'.te,  eucii  made  of  douhle  cjoth  t|.«- i  teem  of  o'lj«  c-.  «.l  v.ii.'i,,  ■.■.:.*■.  •*,!  i.n.i: 
and  ca]>ab!e  of  accommodaring  ^Ixte<  n  uimi,    ii,uit-,  H.e  ii,ti  je  »  i-  m'  .i-  i ';»■#,.  -i,  ,:   J-i... 


and  can  march  a*,  the  rate  of  four  niile,  ;ifj 
hour  with  h:»  loud.  'J  he  driver,  "i'tij.g  on 
his  neck,  guiric-i;  u:»d  ur^res  him  on  \r.  ni'-ai.- 
of  a  short  irrn  ir.-'r'irnent,  poir/.eij  :i\  v.e 
end.  With  vi/'.:]  he  :.r>.r.s  l.irn  :i:,o/. 
head,  and  Li'.\:.j  a  '^rr.'i.':  -[''r.j.-.'.i.':  ].r\' 
tion   a-,   ll.':   -i   -.  -a;.!'.:*   .'■:   .*•.-';/''•: 

::.'--  t.'.T,  -r.  i    >■' 

'■    '^  •'       L  •      ','''.■ 
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MORMONISM  AND   ITS  PR08PECTS. 


In  the  plftins  of  Central  India,  in  the  passes 
of  Cabul,  and  on  the  parched  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf, — after  fever,  and  shipwreck, 
and  long  years  of  fati*»ue,  the  veteran  still 
lingered  in  comparative  obscurity,  and  must 
have  fconsoled  himself  f)nly  with  the  thought 
that  he  had  done  his  duty. 

From  this  point  of  view  his  career  is  cer- 
tainly a  lesson  to  those  who  come  after  him. 
How  many  men  comj)lain  that  in  the  military 
or  naval  service  there  is  no  reward  for  merit ; 
that  the  truth  of  things  rarely  becomes 
known;  that  one  man  does  the  work  and 
another  gets  all  the  glory.  How  many  urge 
in  defence  of  officers'  short  comings  that  they 
serve  for  nothing;  that  their  pay  is  barely 
the  interest  on  their  commission,  and  that 
the  nation  is  a  hard  master,  wishing  to  reap 
where  it  has  not  sown.  All  these  arguments 
have  something  of  truth  in  them,  just  enough 
to  raise  a  sn})er'^trurture  of  false  conclusions 
upon.  Some  j>coi)Ie  tell  us  that  promotion 
by  merit  means  only  ])romotion  by  favor,  be- 
cause merit  is  uiidiscoverable ;  others  sav 
that  as  long  as  soldiers  are  poorly  paid  it 
will  be  impossible  to  get  able  heads  and 
willing  hearts.  Ibit  tbe  example  of  the  gal- 
lant fieneral  who  dii-d  before  Lueknow  should 
be  snftlcient  to  dis^^ipate  these  impatient 
nun'inurings.  Here  was  a  man  who  had 
served  bis  conutry  from  youth  to  old  age 
Mil  bout  any  further  encouragement  than  is 
0]>en  to  the  mo»;t  friendless  subaltern.  He 
was  certainly  not  promoted  by  favor,  and 
though,  as  the  event  j»rove^,  possessed  of 
tran<eendent  merits,  hv  slowly  worked  his 
way  with  ordinary  men.  Yet,  still  he  rose, 
and  at  last  the  lime  came  when  he  could 
$how  wliat  his  junvcrs  wt-re,  and  gain  glory 
for  him»ielf  and  lii«j  country,  and  honors  for 
bis  fnmily.  by  a  I'rilliant  campaign.  All  the 
<]Itliculties  which  are  b(»tbre  the  voungest 
en-:;:n  wero  met  by  Henry  Havefock,  and 
wi  re  overcome  by  him.  I  Us  suddenly  gained 
rej^'.itation  in  the  very  evening  of  his  life  is. 
urhaps.  more  instructive  than  if  he  had 
een  f:ini<v.js  in  tlie  jTime  of  manhood.  It 
le.'U'hes  tlie  cnldicr  not  to  de>j>air  of  his  pro- 
fi«vv|,,n  |i(c;ii:vc  jromotion  and  honors  are 
slow  of  c'Miiin::.  nor  t»)  think,  because  he  re- 
nir.ios  i;rU:w'v.n  to  fame  till  his  course  is 
ne:\rly  vm\,  I'wM  t!ieref<^re  his  has  been  a  use- 
less ar.d  ur,di-;iM:;i;ished  career. 


From  The  Timn.  6  Jan. 
MnUMoNISM  ANT)  ITS  TUOSPECTS. 
It  aijpears  to  !)•»  the  ojMuion  in  the  Un';«-d 
Slates  iIku  the  Mormons  are  preparing  for 
annther  Hegira,  if  we  may  judge  from  some 
mimhers  of  the  /'t-s-ot/  AVjrjr  which  have 
lately  reached  us.  The  expedition  against 
them  has  failed,  indeed,  this  time  eimply  be- 
cause it  started  too  late  in  the  year,  or  rather 
was  delayed  too  long  in  Koasas.    In  conse- 
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quence  of  this  procrastination  the  year  had 
advanced  too  far,  the  snow  fell,  the  grsM 
failed,  with  the  failure  of  the  grass  the  mulet 
dropped  off,  and  as  the  mules  dropped  off 
the  supplies  dropped  off..  The  consequence 
is  that  Colonel  Alexander,  with  1,000  bayo- 
nets and  two  field  batteries,  is  now  encamped 
in  winter  quarters  on  Ham's  Fork,  14^  miles 
from  the  Salt  Luke  City,  waiting  for  the 
s])ring.  Colonel  Johnston  and  Colonel  Cooke, 
with  600  more  men,  have  probably  before 
now  joined  him.  But,  thougti  the  expedition 
has  failed  this  time,  it  is  ob\ious  that  1,600 
men,  reinforced  by  double  or  treble  their 
number  in  the  spring,  must  overwhelm  the 
Mormons.  The  leaders  see  this  well  enough, 
and  are  beginning  to  look  about  them  and  to 
prepare  their  followers  for  another  move- 
ment. The  spirit  of  prophecy  is  coming 
upon  them,  and  Mr.  Briguam  Young  pre- 
dicts "  an  almighty  stride  of  Mormonism 
into  inf uence  and  power."  "  1  know  it," 
says  the  prophet,  "  as  well  now  as  I  shall 
five  years  hence  " — which  is  probably  true. 
"  Wake  uj),"  says  Mr.  Heber  C,  Kimball, 
**  ye  saints  of  the  Most  Higit,  and  prepare 
for  anv  emergency  that  the  Lord  our  God 
may  bring  forth.  We  never  shall  leaTe  these 
valleys  till  we  get  ready — no,  never,  never !  * 
That  is  also  a  safe  prophecy;  but  the  next  is 
bolder  and  hazards  a  fact, — "  We  will  live 
here  till  we  go  back  to  Jackson  County,  ^Ivh 
souri."  In  suite  of  this  prophecy  the  region 
marked  out  oy  American  opinion  for  a  new 
Mormonite  emigration  is  not  Jackson  County, 
but  Sonora,  the  most  north-west  province  of 
Mexico,  llic  description  of  this  region  if 
attractive,  and  makes  the  choice  sound  not 
unlikely,  the  Mormonites  being  good  judges 
of  advantagebus  places  for  settlement.  ItP 
climate  is  warm  and  agreeable,  and  its  pro- 
ducts comprise  gold,  silver,  pearls,  cotton, 
wine,  Kuropcan  grain,  and  live  stock.  Here 
they  will  be  out  of  the  power  of  a  United 
States'  army  and  will  be  subjects  of  another 
Government.  But,  whatever  the  choice  may 
be,  another  Hegira  seems  to  be  determined 
on.  Further  emigration  to  L'tah'is  prohibited, 
the  missionary  establishments  in  tne  United 
States  are  broken  up,  California  is  abandoned, 
and  a  new  great  step  is  evidently  contem* 
j)lated. 

Mormonism  is  the  most  forbidding,  tbe 
nv>>t  disgu^»ting,  and  the  most  stupid  suliject  . 
of  the  day.  It  is  one  of  those  phenomena 
which  betbre  they  come  out  are  pronounced! 
impossible,  and  which  as  soon  as  they  do 
N>me  out  are  immediately  commonplace: 
The  gross  follies  of  animal  magnetism  would 
have  appeared  incredible  20  years  ago,  but  aa 
soon  as  ihev  appeared  noboclv  was  surprised 
at  them.  The  most  astopuding  reports  of 
persons  looking  through  brick  wmlls,  aeeing 
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with  the  backs  of  their  heads,  reading  with 
the  pits  of  their  stomachs,  and  smelling  with 
the  ends  of  their  fingers,  were  received  with 
phlegmatic  coolness  and  the  simple  interroga- 
tion, "An}'thing  more  ?  ** — whereas  it  wonld 
hare  been  thought  beforehand  that  certainly 
there  was  something  surprising  here,  either 
the  phenomena  themselves,  or  the  folly  which  I 
believed  them.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  j 
the  whole  affair  became  perfectly  common- ' 
place  in  a  few  weeks.  Table-turning  and 
spirit-rapping  were  incredible  one  day,  and 
trite  the  next  We  do  not  mean  to  compare 
these  comparatively  harmless  levities  with 
Mormonism,  biit  only  to  use  them  as  proofs 
what  poor  judges  we  are  of  what  turns 
human  thought  may  take,  and  what  new 
mental  phenomenon  may  start  up  next.  All 
sensible  and  sagacious  men  have  long  ago 
given  up  the  idea  of  limiting  human  audacity 
and  human  imbecility — the  extent  to  which 
men  will  exaggerate  evidence  and  will  anni- 
hilate evidence,  will  be  satisfied  without  proof, 
and  will  resist  the  most  palpable  proof.  All 
this  department  of  human  nature  is  un- 
fiithomable,  and  therefore  the  issues  and 
firuits  of  it  are  wholly  incalculable.  Up  from 
these  dark  abysses  stream  these  lurid  vapors 
and  overshadow  our  bright  earth.  Nobody 
could  predict  20  years  ago  the  new  opinions 
of  tne  last  20  years,  and  nobody  can  •predict 
now  the  new  opinions  of  the  next  20  years. 
All  this  has  been  said  fifty  thousand  times, 
been  said  without  refutation,  and  even  with- 
out denial.  Some  men  of  remarkable  saga- 
city have  indeed  devoted  their  whole  philo- 
sonhical  lives  to  the  illustration  of  this  truth. 
Solomon  was  one  of  these  philosophers, 
Montaigne  was  another.  The  moral  from 
both  their  books  is  that  human  nature  is  a 
most  profound  and  inexplicable  medley,  that 
noboay  can  possibly  tell  what  mankind  may, 
under  different  circumstances,  think,  do,  say, 
feel,  believe,  expect,  hope,  fear,  regret,  oV 
boast  of.  All  the  individual  elements  of 
Mormonism  are  very  old  and  familiar  ones. 
Sensuality  is  a  very  old  phenomenon ;  sen- 
suality in  connection  witn  religion,  or  the 
profession  of  religion,  is  also  an  old  phenom- 
enon. We  have  it  in  the  Bacchanalian  mys- 
teries, in  the  AssjTian  mysteries,  in  the  mys- 
teries of  Brahminism,  and  in  other  mysteries 
which  "Veiled  Prophets'*  and  similar  im- 
postors founded  for  their  own  private  benefit 
— men  who  felt  a  certain  class  of  religious 
sensations  and  emotions  which  they  contrived 
to  combine  with  sensuality,  and  thought  the 
mixture  not  only  exactly  suited  to  their  own 
constitution,  but  a  very  commendable,  genial, 
and  harmonious  one  m  itself,  and  capable  of 
the  best  moral,  religious,  and  philosophical 
defence. 
"  But  only  think,**  a  person  will  say,  "  of 
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the  presumption  of  the  Mormon ites, — setting 
themselves  up  above  the  whole  Christian 
world,  and  defying  its  moral  standard  and 
law ! "  But  presumption  is  also  a  very  old 
phenomenon,  and  a  very  familiar  one.  Many 
people  much  better  than  Mormonites — many 
very  good  and  religious  people,  exhibit  this 
feature  almost  to  the  extent  of  insanity. 
There  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  defiance  which 
one  man  individually,  standing  ca  his  own 
two  legs,  and  without  any  other  support,  will 
hurl  at  the  unanimous  conclu$:ions  of  the 
whole  human  race,  from  Adam  down  to  the 
present  hour ;  and  if  half-a-dozen  people  in 
a  room  find  themselves  agreeing  in  such  an 
opposition,  they  immediately  vote  themselves 
the  whole  world,  and  so  settle  the  question. 
Then  the  prophetic  element  in  Mormonism  is 
one  with  which  we  are  very  familiar  in  the 
Puritan  school,  and  we  are  also  familiar  with 
Old  Testament  predictions  in  the  same  school. 
Then  the  enormous  credulity  of  the  Mor- 
monites in  their  capacity  of  followers  is  all  a 
trait  of  human  nature  as  old  as  the  hills. 
Here  is  a  succession  of  elements  and  ingredi- 
ents, then,  making  up  in  combination  the 
phenomenon  of  Mormonism,  each  of  which 
IS  individnall'y  quite  old  and  familar.  It  is 
only  their  mode  of  combination  which  is 
new.  Sensuality  in  connexion  with  religion, 
presumption,  the  prophetic  element,  the 
pseudo  Old  Testament,  the  expectation  of  an 
earthly  paradise  or  millennium — all  separ- 
ately old  and  well  known  manifestations — 
had  only  to  combine  and  adopt  in  addition, 
and  as  the  crowning  trait,  the  modern  and 
nineteenth  century  impulse  for  emigration, 
and  we  have  the  whole  of  Mormonism  be- 
fore us.  The  human  mind  on  its  bad  side 
exhibits  a  variety  of  morbid  impulses  and 
motives,  a  mass  of  speculations,  dreams, 
visions,  fancies,  a  great  deal  of  sensuality, 
some  brutality ;  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
these  elements  will  combine  in  the  next 
eccentric  phenomenon  that  comes  before  us, 
but  we  know  that  there  they  are,  and  that 
the  novelty  will  lie  in  the  combination  rather 
than  in  the  material.  Such  phenomena 
generally  assume  their  peculiar  form  from 
some  dominant  impulse  of  the  day,  as,  in  the 
present  instance,  from  emigration.  It  is 
wonderful  at  first  sight,  the  shifting  nomad 
temper  of  a  prosperous  community,  as  the 
Mormonites  are, — its  readiness  to  change  its 
quarters*  at  a  day's  notice,  and  seek  a  new 
home  in  the  world.  But  this  readiness  for 
moring  is  a  feature  of  our  day;  the  world  is 
untied  from  its  old  moorings,  whole  classes 
that  fifty  years  ago  were  as  stationary  as  the 
earth  itself  are  now  ready  to  go  in  search  of 
new  homes  at  the  Antipodes,  and  the  nomad 
temper  of  Mormonism  only  reflects  while  it 
exaggerates  a  whole  phase  of  society 
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I  *aDltaTCt*liB<flUaMtaai'ib*ahn«  aav  «(•««,  aat  tf  all  fkM  iX  mvnalM««r(MSna« 
iMia,*Niatr.TBa«l»,  Laaa f  PTthaW.  —  ta aatiUBi  inTMt m     E7-Otfda«a at  aOadwB paM  vIbS 

-«»NM.  b.  M,  WATflOn.  Old  OobKir  irana>ira,  PUmiSlirKaM. 


PLEASXTH^     V07AOB 

STEAMER     EBIOSSO 

A,   K.   LUrtDER,  Ci'na-ivttrii, 

UP   1HE   MEDITERRANEAN. 

BOYTT,  JBUUSALEJI,  CONSTANTKOPLE,  ATHENS  AND  T\ 


Tha  GuouoN  «U1  Icavo  »uir  Viitk,  aATUKDAY,  Mir  I,  IS08,  at  9  P.  U. 


TMt  GIlMltn, 
■*    Malu.     -       -        - 

"    J*J&  (for  Jvnsftlen^ 
■<    CciiMia  Minnie, 
"    Ationt,  - 


ftod  Imi  I  lUj. 
"    "ISiUya. 


Rtium,  Ttaelu&9  Now  Vort  nlboot  Auipul  10. 
Tkn  tinp  nf  atefiii^t  Bt  Aleunitriit  vill  lie  unjil^IlT  pnvimijnn  to  ffo  up  to  ( 
'  ~t  TiMl  till!  PynmiiA  aiut  Rp'iinx,  tud  hnvo  feui  iI>,t4  in  ii-..-  Ir'nmr*.  .tc.  iif  Cut 
p  lUVran  lUvii  at  JaAb  <rUl  inbrit  on  'ipportnaitf  i>i  ; 
'p*nv  *Ur  ItfVt  HDiptC  liluu  In  «Uit  all  iW  Unij  I'  n^i 

lelliIoli«n,JOTt«liu.lb<)Ji>rduD,  toil  Dead  S<.-a.     Ki  ,   3  m 

■  ittr]  ib«  Dnr-Jiiii'-iirj  will    til.    liy  n>uf 

liO,   fi*IIIM,   liMlHM,    'I'eiKl^M,   t»i    ti 

-  a  wtit  bo  uaplB  M  toe  all  tiial  usmll 
gUuBwr  will  oul]'  laack  Iw  loud  mch  f 
1  thn  Bteuner  in  ill  Uui  porM.    "nHtttbln 


Mini  In  loavu  Imi  lh«e. 
mem  »11)  toolii!  UmiIt  boa 
•sll  rufijiUoiL 


Btaomer  F&ra  tttt  tbo  onHro  tripi    ...... 

Obildron  ftom  6  lo  U,  oooxipylng  loflu  in  Uuitr  puontB* 
aerruota, 


A  cantTnl  cMlmte  nf  «I1  *apeiiN«  mi  rIiim,  iadiidlttjr  tlie  tmi  t<v  Cdto  anl  J 
pUer*  Ihxiu  wuJiui  tlMI  pet  t»^ttagrT.    60  tlut  tlif  &nn  tnp  will  cotl  rvrJi  p 

dHtt  )*w, 

T'  ■'  >■■■■-—- "'"t'lT  t}ii!>tjan]teit,B»Bt  ■nunitti.if-^  ,.:,  .\,i.   -j, ...-.:  . 

Hf.  ni'M  bf  umpceiat*.  iiBe<mac<- 

mc  ''I  Willi  walor-liglit  caiiiptrtnicr 

,-;  '  :\  txiiJMw,  cleTKjfBicB  and  oUilt  ,  , 

A  (r.yiH]T.i  nf  '1*  iri'o   llaoilrvd  DolUn  per  pw«J[g  ui  n-ijrm/J  t^,  1,,.  i']ii;[  -i  J, 
b  orurr  kr1A«,  and  lliv  bfllkucc  taaal  be  p«U  «a  or  bufWv  Apnl  IM.     Clotcc  .g^  ttftl 

Api'UuuiU  fir  pi^«ir"  <)>^*t  '■»  prnp^ilf  iUKodacod. 

DUN  HA  ill 
A'ne  ypr*,.l|«n\  lA  loiA  l;i  V 

(C^t-iTTTi-i,  Rw  *  C"  ,  B—'Tn,  will  !•»  ?i"f»i-f  (.1  -fit-p  miv  e(!i*rtip--nf 


